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PREFACE 


doubtedly by the in 
letters has been 
concern with soao 
defensive enthusic 
was not certain, 
identification of i 
democracy in a pi 


The Oxford Antilogy of American Literature is an historical selection from the 
literary expression ithe American people. 

A man may looJjft zvnting as he chooses We have regarded it as literature. Un- 
iuction of a social approach, an interest in the history of American 
nously stimulated This has been occasioned partly by a general 
natters and social history, but it has been mostly seized on with a 
\for one quality when the presence of another, the purely literary, 
^ile the endowment of a novel with proletarian significance, or the 
essay mth the deistic movement, or the recognition of the spirit of 
may form the basis of useful estimates, they leave unanswered the 
stubborn question \literary values 

The writing of tose ani poetry is primarily a conscious art, and for this reason an 
attempt has been i ede to enfress the literary life of this country The seventeenth cen- 
tury has been com^ 'lehensiviy represented in the variety of its creative efforts; what has 
been generally reg rded as will now assume validity as an American adaptation of 
suitable literary ^ms In ^ nineteenth century, when America's first purely literary 
figures began to c^ear, no Significant development has been ignored, and an effort has 
been made to reprkent its cnef writers generously enough to permit their study as stylists 

and experimenter: There been no effort to be all-inclusive, and no timidity in ad- 

I 

justing selections i > valuatiips now generally accepted Nor has there been hesitation to 
place on literature of the present that emphasis which its excellence demands. We have 
tried not to be satisfied with a puzzled gesture in this direction These are the works 
which have interested literal^) figures of our ozon time, and through them the reader may 
understand that Aerature ira versatile and ever-changing art The intent of the annota- 
tion and the infjprtal commentary has been to show the directions of this 

change, and, whetkpossibh, tc let men speak for themselves. 


In all cases we 
colonial selection' 


attiippied to make use of the most satisfactory texts. Most of the 
\f.ve b^modemized, lest literary merit be veiled in quaxntness. In 



VI 
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such cases the change has been indicated. References have been n^ to the most accessible 
editions, though the texts do not always come from them. At the^lusion of each selec- 
tion the dates of composition and of first appearance in book-fi^ have, when known, 
been added. 

WiUM Rose Benet 
Norjw Holmes Pearson 

New Haven, 

August , 1938 
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1580-1631 


FROM A TRUE RELATION OF SUCH 

OCCURRENCES AND ACCIDENTS 
OF NOTE AS HATH HAPPENED 
AT VIRGINIA 

Settlement * 

Kind Sir, commendations remembered, 
etc You shall understand that after many 
crosses in the Downs by tempests, we ar- 
rived safely upon the southwest part of the 10 
great Canaries, within four or five days 
after, we set sail for Domimca, the twenty- 
sixth of April, the first land we made, we 
fell with Cape Henry, the very mouth of 
the Bay of Chesapeake, which at that pres- 
ent we little expected, having by a cruel 
storm been put to the northward 

Anchoring in this bay, twenty or thirty 
went ashore with the captain, and m com- 
ing aboard [on land], they were assaulted 20 
with certain Indians, which charged them 
within pistol shot, in which conflict Cap- 
tain Archer and Mathew Morton were 
shot, whereupon Captain Newport, second- 
mg them, made a shot at them, which the 
Indians httle respected, but having spent 
their arrows retired without harm And m 
that place was the box opened, wherem the 
council for Virgima was noimnated, and 
arrivmg at the place where we are now 30 
seated, the council was sworn, and the 
president elected, which for that year was 
Air Edm. Maria Wingfield, where was 
made choice for our situation, a very fit 
place for the erecting of a great city, about 
which some contention passed betwixt 
Captain Wingfield and Captain Gosnold, 
notwithstanding, all our provision was 
brought ashore, and with as much speed 
as might be we went about our fortifica- 40 
tion 

The two-and-twenty day of April, Cap- 
tain Newport and myself with divers 


I The selection, of which the title has been supplied 
and the text modernixed by the editors, is from A Tmt 
Relatum of Such Occurrences and Accidents of Note as 
hath Happened at Virginia since the First Planting of 
that Colony which is now Resident in the South Part 
thereof, till the Last Return from Thence(X-ond<m, 
1608), reppmed in Arber, ed , Travels and Works 
of Captain John Smitli(Edinburgh,i9io),5-22 The 
bracketed additions to the text are Arber*s 


Others, to the number of twenty-two per- 
sons, set forward to discover the river some 
fifty or sixty miles, finding it m some places 
broader and m some narrower, the country 
(for the most part) on each side plam high 
ground, with many fresh sprmgs, the 
people m all places kindly entreating us, 
dancing, and feasting us with strawberries, 
mulberries, bread, fish, and other of their 
country provisions, whereof we had plenty, 
for which Captain Newport kmdly re- 
quited their least favors with beUs, pms, 
needles, beads, or glasses, which so con- 
tented them that his hberahty made them 
follow us from place to place, and ever 
kindly to respect us In the midway staymg 
to refresh ourselves in a little isle, four or 
five savages came unto us which described 
unto us the course of the river, and after m 
our journey they often met us, trading with 
us for such provision as we had, and arriv- 
ing at Arrohattoc, he whom we supposed to 
be the chief king of all the rest most kindly 
entertained us, giving us in a guide to go 
with us up the river to Powhatan, of which 
place their great emperor taketh his name, 
where he that they honored for kmg used 
us kindly But to finish this discovery, we 
passed on further, where withm a mile we 
were intercepted with great craggy stones 
in the midst of the river, where the water 
faUeth so rudely and with such a violence 
as not any boat can possibly pass, and so 
broad disperaeth the stream as there is not 
past five or six foot at a low water, and to 
the shore scarce passage with a barge, the 
water floweth four foot, and the freshes by 
reason of the rocks have left marks of the 
inundauons eight or nme foot The south 
side IS plain low ground, and the nonh side 
high mountains, the rocks being of a grav- 
elly nature, interlaced with many vems of 
glistermg spangles 

That mght we returned to Powhatan, the 
next day (being Whitsunday after dumer) 
we returned to the falls, leaving a marmer 
in pawn vwth the Indians for a guide of 
theirs, he that they honored for kmg fol- 
lowed us by the river. That afternoon we 
trifled in looking upon the rocks and river 
(further he would not go); so there we 
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erected a cross, and that night taking our The day before the ship’s departure, the 

man at Powhatan’s, Captain Newport con- King of Pamunkey sent the Indian that had 

gratulated his kindness with a gown and met us before in our discovery to assure us 

a hatchet, returning to Arrohattoc, and peace, our fort being then pahsadoed round 

Stayed there the next day to observe the and all our men m good health and corn- 

height thereof, and so with many signs of fort, albeit that through some discontented 

love we departed humors it did not so long continue For the 

The next day the Queen of Appomattoc President and Captain Gosnold, with the 

kindly entreated us, her people being no rest of the council, being for the most part 

less contented than the rest, and from lo discontented with one another in so much 
thence we went to another place (the name that things were neither carried with that 

whereof I do not remember), where the discretion nor any business effected in such 

people showed us the manner of their good sort as wisdom would, nor our own 

diving for mussels, in which they find good and safeiy reqmred, whereby and 

pearls. through the hard deahng of our President 

That mght, passing by Weanoc some the rest of the council being diversely 

twenty miles from our fort, they according affected through his audacious command, 

to their former churhsh condition seemed and for Captain Martm albeit very honest 

httle to affect us, but as we departed and and wishing the best good yet so sick and 

lodged at the point of Weanoc, the people m weak, and myself so disgraced through 
the next mormng seemed kindly to content others’ mahce, through which disorder God 

us, yet we might perceive many signs of a (being angry with us) plagued us with such 

more jealousy in them than before, and farmne and sickness that the hvmg were 

also the hind that the King of Arrohattoc scarce able to bury the dead, our want of 

had given us altered his resolution in going sufficient and good victuals, with continual 

to our fort, and with many kmd circum- watchmg, four or five each mght at three 

stances left us there This gave us some bulwarks, being the chief cause Only of 

occasion to doubt some mischief at the fort, sturgeon we had great store, whereon our 

yet Captam Newport intended to have vis- men would so greedily surfeit as it cost 

ited Paspahegh and Quioucohanock, but, 3° many their hves, the sack, aqua vitae, and 
the instant change of the wmd being fair for other preservatives for our health being 

our return, we repaired to the fort ivith aU kept only in the President’s hands for his 

speed, where the first we heard was that own diet and his few associates 

four hundred Indians the day before had Shortly after. Captain Gosnold fell sick 

assaulted the fort and surprised it, had not and within three weeks died Captain Rat- 

God (beyond all their expectations) by chffe bemg then also very sick and weak, 

means of the ships (at whom they shot with and myself having also tasted of the extrem- 

their ordnances and muskets) caused them ity thereof, but by God’s assistance being 

to retire, they had entered the fort with our well recovered Kendall about this time for 

own men, which were then busied in setting 40 divers reasons deposed from being of the 
corn, their arms being then in dryfats and council, and shortly after it pleased God (in 

few ready but certam gentlemen of their our extremity) to move the Indians to bring 

own, in which conflict most of the council us corn, ere it was half ripe, to refresh us, 

was hurt, a boy slain in the pinnace, and when we rather expected when they would 

thirteen or fourteen more hurt destroy us. 

With all speed we pahsadoed our fort. About the tenth of September there was 

each other day for six or seven days we had about forty-six of our men dead, at which 

alarums by ambuscadoes, and four or five time. Captain Wingfield having ordered the 

cruelly wounded by being abroad, the Inch- affairs in such sort that he was generally 

ans’ loss we know not, but as they report 5° hated of all, m which respect with one con- 
three were slain and chvers hurt sent he was deposed from his presidency, 

Captam Newport, having set thmgs m and Captain Ratchffe according to his 
order, set sail for England the twenty- course was clec:ted 

second of June, leavmg provision for thir- Our provision being now withm twenty 

teen or fourteen weeks days spent, the Indians brought us great 
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store both of com and bread ready made; 
and also there came such abimdance of 
fowls mto the rivers as greatly refreshed our 
weak estates, whereupon many of our weak 
men were presently able to go abroad. 

As yet we had no houses to cover us, our 
tents were rotten, and our cabms worse 
than naught; our best commodity was iron, 
which we made into httle chisels. 

The President’s and Captam Martin’s 
sickness constrained me to be cape-mer- 
chant, and yet to spare no pams m makmg 
houses for the company, who, notwith- 
standing our misery, httle ceased their 
mahce, gmdging, and muttermg 

As at this time were most of our chiefest 
men either sick or discontented, the rest 
being in such despair as they would rather 
starve and rot with idleness than be per- 
suaded to do an3rthmg for their own rehef 
without constramt, our victuals bemg now 
within eighteen days spent and the Indians’ 
trade decreasing, I was sent to the mouth of 
the river, to Kecoughtan, an Indian town, 
to trade for corn and try the river for fish; 
but our fishing we could not effect by 
reason of the stormy weather The Indians, 
thinking us near famished, with careless 
kindness offered us httle pieces of bread 
and small handfulls of beans or wheat for a 
hatchet or a piece of copper, in hke manner 
I entertained their kindness, and in hke 
scorn offered them like commodities, but 
the children, or any that showed extraordi- 
nary kindness, I liberally contented with 
free gift of such trifles as well contented 
them 

Fmding this cold comfort, I anchored 
before the town and the next day returned 
to trade, but God (the absolute disposer of 
all hearts) altered their conceits, for now 
they were no less desirous of our commodi- 
ties than we of their corn Under color to 
fetch fresh water, 1 sent a man to discover 
the town, their corn, and force, to try their 
mtent in that they desired me up to their 
houses, which well understanding, with 
four shot I visited them With fish, oysters, 
bread, and deer they kmdly traded with me 
and my men, bemg no less m doubt of my 
mtent than I of theirs, for well I might 
with twenty men have freighted a ship with 
com The town containeth eighteen houses, 
pleasantly seated upon three acres of 
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groimd upon a plain half environed with a 
great bay of the great river, the other pan 
with a bay of the other river falhng mto the 
great bay, with a httle isle fit for a castle 
m the mouth thereof, the town ad;oirung 
to the main by a neck of land of sixty 
yards 

With sixteen bushels of com I returned 
towards our fort, by the way I encountered 
lo with two canoes of Indians, who came 
aboard me, bemg the inhabitants of Warras- 
queoc, a kmgdom on the south side of the 
river, which is in breadth five miles, and 
twenty mile or near from the mouth. With 
these I traded, who, havmg but their hunt- 
mg provision, requested me to return to 
their town, where I should load my boat 
with corn, and with near thirty bushels I re- 
turned to the fort, the very name whereof 
20 gave great comfort to our despairing com- 
pany 

Time thus passmg away, and havmg not 
above fourteen days’ victuals left, some mo- 
tions were made about our President’s and 
Captam Archer’s going for England to pro- 
cure a supply, in which meantime we had 
reasonably fitted us with houses And our 
President and Captain Martm bemg able 
to walk abroad, with much ado it was 
30 concluded that the pinnace and barge 
should go towards Powhatan to trade for 
com 

Lots were cast who should go in her, the 
chance was mine, and while she was a-ng- 
gmg, I made a voyage to Quioucohanock, 
where arriving, there was but certam women 
and children who fled from their houses; 
yet at last I drew them to draw near, tmck 
they durst not, com they had plenty, and to 
40 spoil I had no commission 

In my return to Paspahegh, I traded with 
that churhsh and treacherous nation, hav- 
mg loaded ten or twelve bushels of com, 
they offered to take our pieces and swords, 
yet by stealth, but [we] seeming to dislike 
it, they were ready to assault us yet, stand- 
ing upon our guard, m coastmg the shore, 
divers out of the woods would meet with 
us with corn and trade. But lest we should 
so be constramed either to endure overmuch 
wrong or direcdy [to] fall to revenge, seemg 
them dog us from place to place, it bemg 
mght and our necessity not fit for wars, we 
took occasion to return with ten bushels of 
corn. 
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Captain Martin after made two |oumeys com as, having laded our barge, as also I 
to that nation of Paspahegh, but each time might have laded a ship 
returned with eight or ten bushels. I returned to Paspahegh, and considenng 

the want of corn at our fort, it being mght. 
All thmgs bemg now ready for my jour- with the ebb, by midmght I arrived at our 

ney to Powhatan, for the performance fort, where I found our pinnace run 

thereof I had eight men and myself for the aground 

barge, as well for discovery as tradmg, [and The next mormng I unladed seven hogs- 

in] the pinnace five marmers and two land- heads into our store, 
men to take in our ladings at convement lo 

places The next mormng I returned agamj the 

The nmth of November I set forward for second day I arrived at Mamanahimt, 

the discovery of the country of Chicka- where the people, having heard of my com- 

hominy, leavmg the pinnace the next tide mg, were ready with three or four hundred 

to follow and stay for my cormng at Point baskets, httle and great, of which having 

Weanoc, twenty miles from our fort, the laded my barge, with many signs of great 

mouth of this river falleth into the great kindness I returned 

riveratPaspahegh,eightmilesaboveourfort At my departure they requested me to 

That afternoon I stayed the ebb in the hear our pieces, bemg m the midst of the 

bay of Paspahegh with the Indians, towards 20 river, which m regard of the echo seemed a 
the evemng certain Indians hailed me, one peal of ordnance Many birds and fowls 

of them, bemg of Chickahominy, offered to they see us daily kill that much feared 

conduct me to his coimtry, the Paspahe- them So desuous of trade were they that 

gheans grudged thereat Along we went by they would follow me with their canoes, 

moonlight, at midmght he brought us be- and for anything give it me rather than 

fore his town, desirmg one of our men to go return it back So I unladed again seven 

up with him, whom he kindly entertained or eight hogsheads at our fort 

and returned back to the barge 

The next mormng I went up to the town Havmg thus by God’s assistance gotten 

and showed them what copper and hatchets 30 good store of com, notwithstanding, some 
they should have for corn, each family bad spirits not content with God’s provi- 

seeking to give me most content So long dence still grew mutinous, m so much that 

they caused me to stay that a hundred at our President, having occasion to chide 

least was expecting my coming by the river, the smith for his misdemeanor, he not only 

with com What I liked, I bought, and lest gave him bad language but also offered to 

they should perceive my too great want, I strike him with some of his tools For which 

went higher up the river rebelhous act the smith was by a jury con- 

This place is called Manosquosick, a demned to be hanged, but bemg upon 

quarter of a mile from the river, contaimng the ladder, contmuing very obstinate as 

thirty or forty houses, upon an exceeding 40 hopmg upon a rescue, when he saw no 
high land, at the foot of the hill towards the other way but death with him, he became 

river is a plane wood watered with many penitent and declared a dangerous con- 

spnngs, which fall twenty yards right down spiracy, for which Captain Kendall, as 

into the river Right against the same is a prmcipal, was by a jury condemned, and 

great marsh of four or five miles’ circuit, shot to death 

divided m two islands by the partmg of the 

river, abounding with fish and fowl of all This conspiracy appeased, I set forward 

sorts for the discovery of the river [of] Chicka- 

A mile from thence is a town called hominy This third time I discovered the 

Oraniocke. I further discovered the towns 50 towns of Mattapament, Monnogh, Aska- 
of Mansa, Apanaock, Werawahon, and kep, Moysenock, Righkahauk, Nechanicok, 

Mamanahunt, [was] at each place kmdly Mattalunt, Attamuspmcke, and divers 

used, espeaaUy at the last, bemg the heart others, their plenty of com I found de- 

of the country, where were assembled two creased, yet lading the barge I remrned to 

hundred people with such abundance of our fort 
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Our store being now indilferently well 
provided with com, there was much ado 
for to have the pinnace go for England, 
agamst which Captain Martin and myself 
stood chiefly against it, and in fine, after 
many debatmgs pro et contra, it was resolved 
to stay a further resolution. 

This matter also qmeted, I set forward to 
fimsh this discovery, which as yet I had 
neglected m regard of the necessity we had 
to take m provision whilst it was to be had 
Forty miles I passed up the river, which for 
the most part is a quarter of a nule broad 
and three fathom and a half deep, exceed- 
[ing] oozy, many great low marshes, and 
many high la/ids, especially about the midst 
at a place called Moysomcke, a pemnsula of 
four rmles’ circuit, betwixt two nvers, 
joined to the mam by a neck of forty or fifty 
yards, and forty or fifty yards from the 
high-water mark On both sides m the very 
neck of the main are high hills and dales, 
yet much mhabited, the isle declimng m a 
plain fertile corn field, the lower end a low 
marsh More plenty of swans, cranes, geese, 
ducks, and mallards, and divers sorts of 
fowls, none would desire, more plain ferule 
planted ground in such great proporuons 
as there I had not seen, of a hght black 
sandy mould, the chffs commonly red, 
white, and yellow-colored sand and, under, 
red and white clay, fish [in] great plenty, 
and people [in] abundance, the most of their 
inhabitants in view of the neck of land, 
where a better seat for a town cannot be 
desired 

At the end of forty miles this river envi- 
roneth many low islands, at each high water 
drowned, for a mile, where it umteth itself 
at a place called Appocant, the highest 
town inhabited 

Ten miles higher I discovered with the 
barge, m the midway, a great tree hindered 
my passage, which I cut m two Here the 
river became narrower, eight, mne, or ten 
foot at a high water, and six or seven at a 
low, the stream exceeding swift, and the 
bottom hard channel, the groimd, most 
part a low plain, sandy soil. This occasioned 
me to suppose it might issue from some 
lake or some broad ford, for it could not be 
far to the head, but rather then I would 
endanger the barge ■ Yet to have been able 

t Smith probably means *but in that case 1 should 


to resolve this doubt, and to discharge the 
imputauons of mahaous tongues that half 
suspected I durst not for so long delaymg, 
some of the company as desirous as myself, 
we resolved to hire a canoe and return with 
the barge to Appocant, there to leave the 
barge secure and put ourselves upon the 
adventure, the country only a vast and wild 
wilderness, and but only that town, 
lo Withm three or four mile we hired a 
canoe, and two Indians to row us the next 
day a-fowlmg Havmg made such provision 
for the barge as was needful, I left her there 
to ride, with express charge not any [one] to 
go ashore till my return 
Though some wise men may condemn 
this too bold attempt of too much indiscre- 
tion, yet if they well consider the friendship 
of the Indians in conducting me, the deso- 
lo lateness of the country, the probabihty of 
some lake, and the mahcious judges of my 
actions at home, as also to have some mat- 
ters of worth to encourage our adventurers 
m England, [these] might weU have caused 
any honest mind to have done the like, as 
well for his own discharge as for the pubhc 
good 

Having two Indians for my guide and 
two of our own company, I set forward, 
JO leavmg seven in the barge 

Having discovered twenty miles further 
m this desert, the nver still kept his depth 
and breadth, but [was] much more cum- 
bered with trees 

Here we went ashore (being some twelve 
miles higher than the barge had been) to 
refresh ourselves, durmg the boding of our 
victuals One of the Indians I took with me, 
to see the nature of the soil, and to cross the 
40 boughts of the river, the other Indian I left 
with Master Robbinson and Thomas Emry, 
with their matches hghted and order to dis- 
charge a piece for my retreat, at the first 
sight of any Indian 

But withm a quarter of an hour I heard 
a loud cry and a holloing of Indians, but no 
warning piece Supposmg them surprised 
and that the Indians had betrayed us, pres- 
ently I seized him and bound his arm fast 
50 to my hand m a garter, with my pistol ready 
bent to be revenged on hun, he advised 
me to fly, and seemed ignorant of what was 
done 

definitely endanger the barge [by proceeding up- 
stream] * 
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But as we went discoursing, I was struck 
with an arrow on the nght thigh, but with- 
out harm, upon this occasion I espied two 
Indians drawmg their bows, which I pre- 
vented in discharging a French pistol 
By that I had charged agam, three or four 
more did the hke, for the first fell down and 
fled At my discharge, they did the hke My 
hind I made my barricado, who offered not 
to strive Twenty or thirty arrows were shot n 
at me, but short Three or four times I had 
discharged my pistol ere the king of Pamun- 
key, called Opechancanough, with two hun- 
dred men environed me, each drawing their 
bow, which done they laid them[selves] 
upon the ground, yet without shot 
My hind treated betwixt them and me of 
conditions of peace, he discovered me to be 
the captam My request was to retire to the 
boat, they demanded my arms, the rest lo 
they said were slam, only me they would 
reserve 

The Indian importimed me not to shoot. 

In retiring, being in the midst of a low 
quagmire and minding them more than my 
steps, I stepped fast into the quagmire, and 
also the Indian m drawing me forth 
Thus surprised, I resolved to try them 
mercies, my arms I cast from me, till which 
none durst approach me 30 

Bemg seized on me, they drew me out 
and led me to the kmg I presented him 
with a compass dial, describing by my best 
means the use thereof, whereat he so amaz- 
edly admired as he suffered me to proceed 
in a discourse of the roundness of the earth, 
the course of the sun, moon, stars, and 
planets 

With kmd speeches and bread he re- 
quited me, conducting me where the canoe 40 
lay and John Robbinson slam, with twenty 
or thirty arrows in him Emry 1 saw not 
I perceived by the abundance of fires all 
over the woods At each place I expected 
when they would execute me, yet they used 
me With what kindness they could 
Approaching their town, which was 
withm SIX miles where I was taken, only 
made as arbors and covered with mats, 
which they remove as occasion requires, all 5° 
the women and children, being advertised 
of this accident, came forth to meet them, 
the king well guarded with twenty bowmen, 
five flank and rear, and each flank before 
him a sword and a piece, and after him the 


like, then a bowman, then I, on each hand a 
bowman, the rest m file m the rear, which 
rear led forth amongst the trees m abition, 
each his bow and a handful of arrows, a 
quiver at his back gnmly painted; on each 
flank a sergeant, the one running always 
towards the front, the other towards the 
rear, each a true pace and m exceeding good 
order 

> This being a good time continued, they 
cast themselves in a rmg with a dance, and 
so each man departed to his lodging 
The captain conducting me to his lodg- 
mg, a quarter of vemson and some ten 
pound of bread I had for supper, what I 
left was reserved for me, and sent with me 
to my lodging. 

Each morning three women presented 
me three great platters of fine bread, more 
vemson than ten men could devour I had 
My gown, points and garters, my compass, 
and my tablet they gave me again Though 
eight ordinarily guarded me, I wanted not 
what they could devise to content me, and 
soil our longer acquaintance mcreased our 
better affection 

Much they threatened to assault our fort, 
as they were sohcited by the lung of Paspa- 
hegh, who showed at our fort great signs of 
sorrow for this mischance The king took 
great dehght in understanding the manner 
of our ships, and saihng the seas, the earth 
and skies, and of our God What he knew of 
the dommions he spared not to acquamt me 
with, as of certain men clothed at a place 
called Ocanahonan, clothed hke me, the 
course of our river, and that within four or 
five days’ journey of the falls was a great 
tunung of salt water 
I desued he would send a messenger to 
Paspahegh with a letter I would write, by 
which they should understand how kindly 
they used me and that I was well, lest they 
should revenge my death This he granted 
and sent three men, in such weather as in 
reason were impossible by any naked to be 
endured Their cruel minds towards the 
fort I had diverted, in describing the ord- 
nance and the mines in the fields, as also 
the revenge Captain Newport would take of 
them at his return Their intent, I inserted 
the fort, [as also of] the people of Ocana- 
honum and the back sea, this report they 
after found divers Indians that confirmed. 
The next day after my letter, came a sav- 
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age to my lodging with his sword, to have 
slam me, but being by my guard mter- 
cepted, with a bow and arrow he offered to 
have effected his purpose The cause I 
knew not till the king, understandmg there- 
of, came and told me of a man a-dymg, 
wounded with my pistol, he told me also of 
another I had slain, yet the most concealed 
they had any hurt This was the father of 
him I had slain, whose fury to prevent, the lo 
king presently conducted me to another 
kingdom, upon the top of the next north- 
erly river, called Youghtanund. 

Havmg feasted me, he further led me to 
another branch of the river, called Matta- 
pament, to two other hunting towns they 
led me, and to each of these countries, a 
house of the great emperor of Powhatan, 
whom as yet I supposed to be at the falls, to 
him I told him I must go, and so return to m 
P aspahegh. 

After this four or five days’ march we 
returned to Rasawrack, the first town they 
brought me to, where, binding the mats in 
bundles, they matched two days’ journey 
and crossed the river of Youghtanund 
where it was as broad as Thames, so con- 
ducting me to a place called Menapacute in 
Pamunkey, where the kmg mhabited. 

The next day another kmg of that nation, 30 
called Kekataugh, having received some 
kindness of me at the fort, kmdly invited 
me to feast at his house, the people from all 
places flocked to see me, each showing to 
content me 

By this, the great king hath four or five 
houses, each containmg fourscore or an 
hundred foot m length, pleasantly seated 
upon an high sandy hill, from whence you 
may see westerly a goodly low country, the 40 
river before the which his crooked course 
causeth many great marshes of exceedmg 
good ground An hundred houses and 
many large plains are here together inhab- 
ited, More abundance of fish and fowl and 
a pleasanter seat cannot be imagined. The 
king with forty bowmen to guard me en- 
treated me to discharge my pistol, which 
they there presented me, with a mark at six 
score to strike therewith, but to spoil the so 
practice, I broke the cock, whereat they 
were much discontented, though a chance 
supposed 

From hence this kind kmg conducted me 
to a place called Rappahannock, a kingdom 


upon another river northward, the cause of 
this was that the year before a ship had been 
m the river of Pamunkey, who, having been 
kmdly entertamed by Powhatan their em- 
peror, they returned thence and discovered 
the river of Rappahannock, where bemg 
received with like kmdness, yet he slew the 
kmg and took of his people, and they sup- 
posed I were he But the people reported 
him [to be] a great man that was [the] 
captam, and usmg me kmdly, the next day 
we departed 

This river of Rappahannock seemeth m 
breadth not much less than that we dwell 
upon At the mouth of the river is a coun- 
try called Cuttatawomen, upwards is Mo- 
raughtacund, Tapohanock, Appamatuck, 
and Nantaughtacund, at Topmanahocks, 
the head issumg from many mountams 

The next mght I lodged at a huntmg 
town of Powhatan’s, and the next day ar- 
rived at Werowacomoco upon the river of 
Pamunkey, where the great kmg is resident 
By the way we passed by the top of another 
httle river, which is betwixt the two, called 
Piankatank The most of this country [is] 
through desert, yet exceeding fertile, good 
timber, most hills and dales, m each valley 
a crystal sprmg 

Arriving at Werowacomoco, their em- 
peror proudly lying upon a bedstead a foot 
high, upon ten or twelve mats, richly hung 
with many chains of great pearls about his 
neck, and covered with a great covermg of 
raccoon At [his] head sat a woman, at his 
feet another, on each side sittmg upon a 
mat upon the ground were ranged his chief 
men on each side the fire, ten m a rank, and 
behmd them as many young women, each 
[with] a great chain of white beads over 
their shoulders, their heads pamted m 
red, and with such a grave and majesncal 
countenance as drave me into admiration 
to see such state m a naked savage 

He kmdly welcomed me with good words 
and great platters of sundry victuals, assur- 
ing me his friendship and my hberty withm 
four days. He much dehghted m Opechan- 
canough’s relation of what I had described 
to him, and oft exammed me upon the 
same. 

He asked me the cause of our coming. 

I told him bemg m fight with the Span- 
iards our enemy, being overpowered, near 
put to retreat, and by extreme weather put 
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to this shore, where landing at Chesapeake, 
the people shot us, but at Kecoughtan they 
kindly used us, we by signs demanded fresh 
water, they described us up the nver was 
all fresh water, at Paspahegh also they 
kmdly used us, our pinnace being leaky, 
we were enforced to stay to mend her, till 
Captam Newport my father came to con- 
duct us away 

He demanded why we went further with lo 
otir boat I told him in that I would have 
occasion to talk of the back sea, that on the 
other side the main, where was salt water 
My father had a child slain, which we sup- 
posed Monacan his enemy [had done], 
whose death we intended to revenge 

After good dehberation, he began to 
descnbe me the countries beyond the falls, 
with many of the rest, confirming what not 
only Opechancanough and an Indian which 20 
had been prisoner to Powhatan had before 
told me, but some called it five days, some 
SIX, some eight, where the said water 
dashed amongst many stones and rocks 
each storm, which caused ofttimes the head 
of the river to be brackish 

Anchanachuck he described to be the 
people that had slain my brother, whose 
death he would revenge He described also 
upon the same sea a mighty nation called 30 
Bocootawwonauke, a fierce nation that did 
eat men and warred with the people of 
Moyawance and Pataromerke, nations upon 
the top of the head of the bay, under his 
territories, where the year before they had 
slam an hundred He sigmfied their crowns 
were shaven, long hair in the neck, tied on 
a knot, swords hke pole-axes 

Beyond them, he described people with 
short coats and sleeves to the elbows, that 40 
passed that way m ships hke ours Many 
kmgdoms he described me to the head of 
the bay, which seemed to be a mighty river 
issmng from mighty moimtains betwixt the 
two seas. The people clothed at Ocana- 
howan he also confirmed, and the southerly 
countries also, as the rest that reported us to 
be within a day and a half of Mangoge, two 
days of Chowanoc, six from Roonock, to 
the south part of the back sea. He described 30 
a country called Anone, where they have 
abundance of brass and houses walled as 
ours 

I requited his discourse (seeing what 
pnde he had in his great and spaaous do- 


numons, seeing that all he knew were under 
his temtones) in descnbmg to him the 
territories of Europe, which was subject to 
our great kmg, whose subject I was, the 
innumerable multitude of his ships, I gave 
him to understand the noise of trumpets 
and terrible maimer of fightmg [that] were 
under Captain Newport my father, whom I 
entitled the Meworames, which they call 
the king of all the waters. At his greatness 
he admired and not a httle feared He de- 
sired me to forsake Paspahegh and to hve 
with him upon his river, a country called 
Capahowasic He promised to give me 
corn, vemson, or what I wanted to feed us; 
hatchets and copper vra should make him, 
and none should disturl us 

This request I promised to perform, and 
thus, having with all the kindness he could 
devise sought to content me, he sent me 
home with four men — one that usually car- 
ried my gown and knapsack after me, two 
others loaded with bread, and one to ac- 
company me 

This river of Pamunkey is not past 
twelve miles from that we dwell on, his 
course northwest and westerly as the other 
Werowacomoco is upon salt water in 
breadth two miles, and so keepeth his 
course without any tarrying some twenty 
miles, where at the parting of the fresh 
water and the salt it divideth itself into two 
parts, the one part to Goughland, as broad 
as Thames, and navigable with a boat 
threescore or fourscore miles and with a 
ship fifty, exceeding crooked, and many low 
grounds and marshes, but inhabited with 
abundance of warhke and tall people The 
coimtry of Youghtanund of no less worth, 
only It IS lower, but all the soil a fat, fertile, 
sandy ground Above Menapucunt, many 
high, sandy mountains By the river is 
many rocks, seeming, if not, of several 
mmes 

The other branch a httle less in breadth, 
yet extendeth not near so far, nor so well 
inhabited, somewhat lower, and a white 
sandy and a white clay soil, here is their 
best terra sigillata The mouth of the river, 
as I see in the discovery thereof with Cap- 
tain Newport, is half a mile broad, and 
within four miles not above a musket shot, 
the channel exceeding good and deep, the 
nver straight to the divisions Kiskirk the 
nearest nation to the entrances 
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Their religion and ceremony I observed 
was thus three or four days after my taking, 
seven of them m the house where I lay, 
each with a rattle, began at ten o’clock m 
the morning to sing about the fire, which 
they environed with a circle of meal, and 
after a foot or two from that at the end of 
each song laid down two or three grains 
of wheat, continumg this order till they 
have mcluded six or seven hundred m a lo 
half circle, and after that, two or three 
more circles in hke manner, a hand breadth 
from other That done, at each song, they 
put betwixt every three, two, or five grams 
a little stick, so counting as an old woman 
her paternoster 

One disguised with a great skin, his head 
hung round with httle skins of weasels and 
other vermin, with a crownet of feathers on 
his head, painted as ugly as the devil, at the 20 
end of each song will make many signs and 
demonstrations with strange and vehement 
actions Great cakes of deer suet, deer, and 
tobacco he casteth in the fire Till six o’clock 
m the evenmg their howlmg would con- 
tinue ere they would depart 

Each morning in the coldest frost the 
principal, to the number of twenty or thirty, 
assembled themselves in a round circle a 
good distance from the town, where they 30 
told me they there consulted where to hunt 
the next day 

So fat they fed me that I much doubted 
they intended to have sacrificed me to the 
Quiyoughquosicke, which is a supenor 
power they worship, a more ugher thing 


cannot be described One they have for 
chief sacrifices, which also they call Qm- 
youghquosicke. To cure the sick, a man 
with a rattle and extreme howling, shoutmg, 
smging,^d such violent gestures and antic 
actions jver the patient, will suck out blood 
and phlegm from the patient, out of their 
unable stomach or any diseased place, as no 
labor will more tire them 

Tobacco they offer the water in passing 
in foul weather The death of any they la- 
ment with great sorrow and weeping. Thar 
kings they bury betwixt two mats withm 
their houses, with all his beads, jewels, 
hatchets, and copper, the others m graves 
hke ours They acknowledge no resur- 
rection 

Powhatan hath three brethren and two 
sisters, each of his brethren succeeded other. 
For the crown, their heirs mherit not, but 
the first heirs of the sisters, and so succes- 
sively the women’s heirs For the kings 
have as many women as they will, his sub- 
jects two, and most but one. 

From Werowacomoco is but twelve 
miles, yet the Indians trifled away that day 
and would not go to our fort by any per- 
suasions, but in certain old hunong houses 
of Paspahegh we lodged all mght 

The next mormng ere sunrise we set for- 
ward for our fort, where we arrived withm 
an hour, where each man with the truest 
signs of joy they could express welcomed 
me . . 
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NEWS FROM VIRGINIA ^ 

It is no idle fabulous tale, nor is it feigned 
news 

For Truth herself is here arrived, because 
you should not muse 

1 The full title is as follows Netvs from Vtrgtnta The 
Lost Flock Triumphant Wuh the Happy Arrival of that 
Famous and Worthy Kntght» Sir Thomas Catesy and 
Valiant Captain, Mr Christopher Hewporty and Others 
into England With the Manner of their Distress in the 
Island of Devils {otherwise called Bermuda^ where they 
remained 42 Weeks, and built two Pinnaces in which th^ 
returned into P'tr^ima(Lonclon,i6io) The text has 
been modernized by the editors 


With her both Gates and Newport come to 
tell report doth he 

Which did divulge unto the world that they 
at sea did die 


’Tis true that eleven months and more, 
these gallant worthy wights 
Was m the ship, Sea-Venture named, 
deprived Virgima’s sight. 

And bravely did they ghde the mam, ’nl 
Neptune ’gan to frown. 

As if a courser proudly backed would throw 
his nder down 
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The seas did rage, the winds did blow, 
distressed were they then. 

Their ship did leak, her tacklings break, in 
danger were her men lo 

But Heaven was pilot in this stort^ and to 
an island near, ^ 

Bennoothawes called, conducted them, 
which did abate their fear 

But yet these worthies forced were, 
oppressed with weather again. 

To run their ship between two rocks, where 
she doth still remain. 

And then on shore the island came, 
mhabited by hogs. 

Some fowl and tortoises there were They 
only had one dog 

To kill these swme to yield them food, that 
httle had to eat. 

Their store was spent, and all things scant, 
alas* they wanted meat 
A thousand hogs that dog did kill, their 
hunger to sustain, 

And with such food did m that isle two- 

and-forty weeks remain lo 

And there two gallant pinnaces did build of 
cedar-tree. 

The brave Deliverance one was called, of 
seventy ton was she 
The other Patience had to name, her 
burden thirty ton, 

Two only of their men which there pale 
death did overcome 

And for the loss of these two souls, which 
were accounted dear, 

A son and daughter then was born, and 
were baptized there 

The two-and-forty weeks being past, they 
hoist sail and away. 

Their ships with hogs well freighted were, 
their hearts with mickle )oy 

And so unto Virginia came, where these 
brave soldiers find 

The Enghshmen oppressed with grief and 
discontent in rmnd 30 

They seemed distracted and forlorn, for 
those two worthies’ loss. 

Yet at their home return they joyed, 
amongst them some were cross 


And in the midst of discontent came noble 
Delaware, 

He heard their griefs on either part, and set 
them free from care 

He comforts them and cheers their hearts, 
that they abound with joy. 

He feeds them full and feeds their souls 
with God’s word every day 

A discreet council he creates of men of 
worthy fame. 

That noble Gates heutenant was the 
admiral had to name 
The worthy Sir George Somers, kmght, 
and others of command, 

Aiaster George Percy, which is brother 

unto Northumberland 4° 

Sir Ferdinando Wayneman, kmght, and 
others of good fame. 

That noble lord his company, which to 
Virgima came 

And landed there, his number was one 
hundred seventy, then 
Add to the rest, and they make full four 
hundred able men 

Where they unto their labor fall, as men 
that mean to thrive. 

Let’s pray that Heaven may bless them all, 
and keep them long ahve 
Those men that vagrants hved with us, 
have there deserved well. 

Their governor writes m their praise, as 
divers letters tell 

And to th’adventurers thus he writes ‘Be 
not dismayed at all, 

For scandal cannot do us wrong, God will 
not let us fall 5 ° 

Let England know our wilhngness, for that 
our work is good, 

We hope to plant a nauon, where none 
before hath stood. 

‘To glonfy the Lord ’tis done, and to no 
other end. 

He that would cross so good a work, to God 
can be no friend 

There is no fear of hunger here, for com 
much store here grows. 

Much fish the gallant rivers yield, ’tis truth 
without suppose 
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‘Great store of fowl, of venison, of grapes 
and mulberries. 

Of chestnuts, walnuts, and such like, of 
fruits and strawberries. 

There is mdeed no want at all, but some, 
condiuoned ill. 

That wish the work should not go on, with 
words do seem to kill.’ 60 


To such as to Virgima do purpose to 
re|ur. 

And whe Aiat ^ey shall thither come, 
each shall have his share. 

Day wages fOTthe laborer, and for his 
more content, 

A house and garden plot shall have; 
besides, ’tis further meant 


And for an instant of their store, the noble 
Delaware 

Hath for the present hither sent, to testify 
his care 

In managmg so good a work, two gallant 
ships, by name 

The Blessing and the Hercules, well fraught, 
and m the same 

Two ships are these commodities: furs, 
sturgeon, caviar. 

Black-walnut tree, and some deal boards, 
with such they laden are; 

Some pearl, some wainscot and clapboards, 
with some sassafras wood. 

And iron promised, for ’us true their mmes 
are very good. 


That every man shall have a part, and not 
there be demed 

Of general profit, as if that he twelve 
pounds ten shilhngs paid; 

And he that in Virginia shall copper coin 
receive. 

For hire or commodities, and will the 

country leave so 

Upon dehvery of such coin unto the 
governor. 

Shall by exchange at his return be by their 
treasurer 

Paid him m London at first sight, no man 
shall cause to grieve. 

For ’us their general will and wish that 
every man should hve. 


Then maugre scandal, false report, or any 
opposiuon, 

Th’adventurers do thus divulge to men of 
good condiuon, 70 

That he that wants shall have rehef, be he 
of honest mind. 

Apparel, coin, or any thmg, to such they 
will be kind, 


The number of adventurers, that are for 
this plantauon. 

Are full eight hundred worthy men, some 
noble, all of fashion 

Good, discreet, their work is good, and as 
they have begun. 

May Heaven assist them in their work; and 
thus our news is done. 
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FROM OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION 

Of Their Voyage, and How They Passed 
THE Sea, and of Their Safe Arrival at 
m Cape Cod * 

SBPTEMBaf 6, [1620]. These troubles being 
blown QRr, and now all bemg compact to- 
getheiwi one ship, they put to sea agam 
with a prosperous wmd, which conunued 
divers days together, which was some en- 
couragement unto them; yet according to 
the usual manner many were afflicted with 

z The 8election> the text of which has been modernized 
by the editors^ is Chapter 9 of Of Plymouth Plantatton, 


seasickness And I may not omit here a spe- 
aal work of God’s providence. There was a 
proud and very profane young man, one of 
the seamen, of a lusty, able body, which 
made him the more haughty, he would 
alway be contemmng the poor people m 
their sickness, and cursing them daily with 
gnevous execrauons, and did not let to tell 
them that he hoped to help to cast half of 
10 them overboard before they came to their 
journey’s end, and to make merry with 
what they had, and if he were by any gently 
reproved, he would curse and swear most 
bitterly. But it pleased God before they 
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came half-seas over to smite this young 
man with a grievous disease, cAwhich he 
died m a desperate manner, ami so was 
himself the first that was ^own over- 
board Thus his curses hghron his own 
head, and it was an astomshment to all his 
fellows, for they noted it to be the just hand 
of God upon him 

After they had enjoyed fair wmds and 
weather for a season, they were encoun- to 
tered many times with cross wmds, and met 
with many fierce storms, with which the 
ship was shrewdly shaken, and her upper 
works made very leaky, and one of the 
mam beams in the nudslups was bowed and 
cracked, which put them m some fear that 
the ship could not be able to perform the 
voyage So some of the chief of the com- 
pany, perceiving the manners to fear the 
sufficiency of the ship, as appeared by their 20 
muttenngs, they entered into serious con- 
sultation with the master and other officers 
of the ship, to consider in time of the 
danger, and rather to return than to cast 
themselves into a desperate and inevitable 
peril And truly there was great distraction 
and difference of opimon amongst the man- 
ners themselves, fain would they do what 
could be done for their wages’ sake (bemg 
now half the seas over), and on the other 30 
hand they were loath to hazard their lives 
too desperately But in exammmg of all 
opimons, the master and others affirmed 
they knew the ship to be strong and firm 
under water, and for the buckhng of the 
mam beam, there was a great iron screw 
the passengers brought out of Holland 
which would raise the beam into his place, 
the which bemg done, the carpenter and 
master affirmed that with a post put under 40 
It, set firm m the lower deck, and otherways 
bound, he would make it sufficient And as 
for the decks and upper works, they would 
caulk them as well as they could, and 
though with the workmg of the ship they 
would not long keep staunch, yet there 
would otherwise be no great danger, if they 
did not overpress her with sails So they 
committed themselves to the will of God, 
and resolved to proceed In sundry of these 50 
storms the wmds were so fierce, and the 
seas so high, as they could not bear a knot 
of sail, but were forced to hull, for divers 
days together And m one of them, as they 
thus lay at hull m a mighty storm, a lusty 


young man (called John Howland), commg 
upon some occasion above the gratmgs, was 
with a seel of the ship thrown mto the sea, 
but It pleased God that he caught hold of 
the topsail halyards, which hung over- 
board and ran out at length, yet he held his 
hold, though he was sundry fathoms under 
water, till he was hauled up by the same 
rope to the brim of the water, and then with 
a boat hook and other means got mto the 
ship again, and his fife saved, and though 
he was something ill with it, yet he hved 
many years after, and became a profitable 
member both m church and common- 
wealth In all this voyage there died but 
one of the passengers, which was William 
Butten, a youth, servant to Samuel Fuller, 
when they drew near the coast But to omit 
other things, that I may be brief, after long 
beating at sea they fell with that land which 
is called Cape Cod, the which bemg made 
and certainly known to be it, they were not 
a little joyful After some dehberation had 
amongst themselves and with the master of 
the ship, they tacked about and resolved to 
stand for the southward, the wmd and 
weather bemg fair, to find some place 
about Hudson’s River for their habitation 
But after they had sailed that course about 
half the day, they fell amongst dangerous 
shoals and roaring breakers, and they were 
so far entangled therewith as they con- 
ceived themselves in great danger, and the 
wmd shrinking upon them withall, they re- 
solved to bear up agam for the Cape, and 
thought themselves happy to get out of 
those dangers before mght overtook them, 
as by God’s providence they did And the 
next day they got into the Cape harbor 
where they rid m safety A word or two by 
the way of this cape, it was thus first 
named by Captam Gosnold and his com- 
pany,* Anno 1602, and after by Captam 
Smith was called Cape James, but it re- 
tains the former name amongs^eamen 
Also that point which first showed those 
dangerous shoals unto them, they called 
Point Care, and Tucker’s Terror, but the 
French and Dutch to this day call i| Mala- 
barr, by reason of those perilous shoals and 
the losses they have suffered there 
Bemg thus arrived m a good harbor and 

I 'Because they took much of that fish there * Author's 
note, Bradford's History 'Of Pltmoth PlantattonXBos- 
toti,l 899)>94 
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brought safe to land, they fell upon their 
knees and blessed the God of heaven, who 
had brought them over the vast and furious 
ocean, and dehvered them from all the 
perils and miseries thereof, again to set 
their feet on the firm and stable earth, their 
proper element And no marvel if they 
were thus joyful, seeing wise Seneca was so 
affected with saihng a few miles on the 
coast of his own Italy, as he affirmed that he 10 
had rather remam twenty years on his way 
by land than pass by sea to any place m a 
short tune, so tedious and dreadful was the 
same unto him 

But here I cannot but stay and make a 
pause, and stand half amazed at this poor 
people’s present condition, and so I think 
will the reader too, when he well considers 
the same Being thus passed the vast ocean, 
and a sea of troubles before m their prepa- 20 
ration (as may be remembered by that 
which went before), they had now no 
friends to welcome them, nor inns to enter- 
tain or refresh their weather-beaten bodies, 
no houses or much less towns to repair to, 
to seek for succor It is recorded in Scrip- 
ture as a mercy to the apostle and his ship- 
wrecked company that the barbarians 
showed them no small kindness in refresh- 
ing them, but these savage barbarians, 30 
when they met with them (as after wdl 
appear) were readier to fill their sides fuU 
of arrows than otherwise And for the 
season it was winter, and they that know 
the winters of that country know them to 
be sharp and violent, and subject to cruel 
and fierce storms, dangerous to travel to 
known places, much more to search an un- 
known coast Besides, what could they see 
but a hideous and desolate wilderness, full 40 
of wild beasts and wild men’ And what 
multitudes there imght be of them they 
knew not Neither could they, as it were, 
go up to the top of Pisgah, to view from this 
wilderness a more goodly country to feed 
their hopes, for which way soever they 
turned their eyes (save upward to the 
heavens), they could have little solace or 
content m respect of any outward objects 
For summer being done, all things stand 50 
upon them with a weather-beaten face, and 
the whole country, full of woods and 
thickets, represented a wild and savage hue 
If they looked behmd them, there was the 
mighty ocean which they had passed, and 


was now as a mam bar and gulf to separate 
them from all the civil parts of the world 
If It be said they had a ship to succor them. 
It IS true, but what heard they daily from 
the master and company but that with 
speed they should look out a place with 
their shallop where they would be at some 
near distance, for the season was such 
as he would not stir from thence till a 
safe harbor was discovered by them where 
they would be, and he might go with- 
out danger, and that victuals consumed 
apace, but he must and would keep suf- 
ficient for themselves and their return? 
Yea, It was muttered by some that if they 
got not a place in ume, they would turn 
them and their goods ashore and leave 
them Let it also be considered what weak 
hopes of supply and succor they left behmd 
them, that might bear up their mmds m 
this sad condmon and trials they were 
under, and they could not but be very 
small It IS true, indeed, the affections and 
love of their brethren at Leyden was cor- 
dial and enure towards them, but they had 
httle power to help them, or themselves, 
and how the case stood between them and 
the merchants at their commg away hath 
already been declared What could now 
sustain them but the spirit of God and His 
grace’ May not and ought not the children 
of these fathers rightly say ‘Our fathers 
were Enghshmen which came over this 
great ocean, and were ready to perish m 
this wilderness, but they cried unto the 
Lord, and He heard their voice, and looked 
on their adversity, etc Let them therefore 
praise the Lord, because He is good, and 
His meraes endure for ever Yea, let them 
which have been redeemed of the Lord 
show how He hath dehvered them from the 
hand of the oppressor When they wan- 
dered in the desert wilderness out of the 
way, and found no city to dwell m, both 
hungry and thirsty, their soul was over- 
whelmed m them Let them confess before 
the Lord His loving kindness, and His 
wonderful works before the sons of men ’ ' 

1856 

I The manner m which seventeenth century writers 
turned the phrases of the Bible to a contemporary 
applicauon may be seen by a comparison of the last 
speech of the selection with the biblical parallels cited 
by Bradford in a footnote The quotations are from the 
Genevan text, most familiar to the colonists Deut 26 5 
'And thou ahalt answer and say before the Lord thy 
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FROM NEW ENGLISH CANAAN 
The Siege of Ma-re Mount * 

I 

Of the Revels of New Canaan 

The inhabitants of Pasonagessit, having 
translated the name of their habitation 
from that ancient savage name to Ma-re lo 
Mountj^ and bemg resolved to have the 
new name confirmed for a memorial to 
after-agesj did devise amongst themselves 
to have it performed in a solemn manner 
with revels and merriment after the old 
Enghsh custom [They] prepared to set up 
a Maypole upon the fesuval day of Phihp 
and Jacobj and therefore brewed a barrel 
of excellent beer and provided a case of 
bonles, to be spent, with other good cheer, » 
for all comers of that day And because 
they would have it in a complete form, they 
had prepared a song fimng to the time and 
present occasion And upon May Day they 
brought the Maypole to the place ap- 
pomted, with drums, guns, pistols, and 
other fitting instruments for that purpose, 
and there erected it with the help of savages 
that came thither of purpose to see the 
manner of our revels A goodly pine tree of 3° 
eighty foot long was reared up, with a pair 

God» “A Syrian was my father, who, being ready to 
pensh for hunger, went down into Egypt, and so- 
journed there with a small company, and grew there 
unto a nation great and mighty and full of people ’’ 

7 'But when we cried unto the Lord God of our 
fathers, the Lord heard our voice, and looked on our ad- 
versity, and on our labour, and on our oppression * 

Psal 107 I ‘Praise the Lord, because he is good for 
his mercy endureth forever 

2 ‘Let them which have been redeemed of the Lord 
show how he hath delivered them from the hand of the 
oppressor 

4 ‘When they wandered in the desert and wilderness 
out of the way, and found no city to dwell m 

5 ‘Both hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in 
them 

6 ‘Let them therefore confess before the Lord his 
loving kindness, and his wonderful works before the 
sons of men ’ 

1 The selection, of which the title has been given and 
the text modernized by the editors, is Chapters T4'-I5 
of Book III of New English Canaan(Amsterdam,i637) 

2 ‘Morton uniformly speaks of the place as Ma-re- 
Mount, and John Adams on this point commented m 


•1647 

of buck’s horns nailed on somewhat near 
unto the top of it, where it stood as a fair 
sea-mark for directions how to find out 
the way to mme host of Ma-re Mount. 

And because it should more fiilly appear 
to what end it was placed there, they had a 
poem in readiness made, which was fixed 
to the Maypole, to show the new name 
confirmed upon that plantation, which, 
although It were made according to the 
occurrences of the time, it bemg emgmati- 
cally composed, puzzled the Separatists 
most pitifoUy to expound it, wluch, for 
the better information of the reader, I have 
here inserted 

The Poem 

Rise, CEdipus, and, if thou canst, unfold 
What means Charybdis underneath the 
mold. 

When Scylla sohtary on the ground 
(Sittmg in form of Niobe) was found, 

Till Amphitrite’s darhng did acquaint 
Grim Neptune with the tenor of her plaint. 
And caused him send forth Triton with the 
sound 

Of trumpet loud, at which the seas were 
found 

So full of Protean forms that the bold shore 
Presented Scylla a new paramour 
So strong as Sampson and so patient 

his notes as follows “The Fathers of Plymouth, Dor- 
chester, Charlestown, &c , I suppose would not allow 
the name to be Ma-re-Mount, but insisted upon calling 
It Merry-Mount, for the same reason that the common 
people in England will not call gentlemen's ornamental 
grounds gardens, but insist upon calling them pleas- 
ure-grounds, 1 e to excite envy and make them un- 
popular “ 

‘Ma-re-Mount, however, was a characteristic bit of 
Latin punnmg on Morton’s part, designed to tease his 
more austere neighbors He himself says “The inhabi- 
tants of Passonagessit, having translated the name of 
their habitation from that ancient salvage name to 
Ma-re-Mount the precise separatists that lived 
at New Plimmouth stood at defiance with the place 
threatening to make it a woefull mount and not a merry 
mount ** In view of the situation of the place, Ma-re- 
Mount was a very appropriate name, but it may well be 
questioned whether it was ever so called by any human 
bemg besides Morton, or by him except in print 
Bradford calls it Merie-mounte * The translation of 
the Indian name for Mount Wollaston is probably ‘at a 
place near the little point * Editor’s note, C F Adams, 
Jr , ed , The New English Canaan(Boston,i883),l4. 
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As Job himself, directed thus, by fate. 

To comfort Scylla so unfortunate 
I do profess, by Cupid’s beauteous mother, 
Here’s Scogan’s choice for Scylla, and none 
other. 

Though Scylla’s sick with grief, because no 
sign 

Can there be found of virtue masculme. 
Aesculapius, come, I knownght well 
His labor’s lost when you may rmg her 
knell 

The fatal sisters’ doom none can with- 
stand. 

Nor Cytherea’s power, who pomts to land 
With proclamation that the first of May 
At Ma-re Mount shall be kept hohday. 

The setting up of this Maypole was a 
lamentable spectacle to the precise Separa- 
tists that hved at New Plymouth They 
termed it an idol, yea, they called it the calf 
of Horeb, and stood at defiance with the 
place, naming it Mount Dagon, threaten- 
mg to make it a woeful mount and not a 
merry mount 

The riddle, for want of CEdipus, they 
could not expound, only they made some 
explication of part of it and said it was 
meant by Sampson Job, the carpenter of 
the ship that brought over a woman to her 
husband, that had been there long before 
and thrived so well that he sent for her and 
her children to come to him, where shortly 
after he died, having no reason but because 
of the sound of those two words, whenas, 
the truth is, the man they applied it to 
was altogether unknown to the author 
There was likewise a merry song made, 
which, to make their revels more fashion- 
able, was sung with a chorus, every man 
bearing his part, which they performed m 
a dance, hand in hand about the Maypole, 
while one of the company sung and filled 
out the good hquor, like Ganymede and 
Jupiter. 

The Song 

Chorus 

Drink and be merry, merry, merry boys; 
Let all your delight be m the Hymen’s 
joys, 

16 ' to Hymen' now the day is come. 
About the merry Maypole take a room 

I 'Joy* 


Make green garlands, bung bottles out. 
And fill sweet nectar freely about. 
Uncover thy head and fear no harm. 

For here’s good hquor to keep it warm. 
Then drink and be merry, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc 
Nectar is a thmg assigned 
By the deity’s own mmd 
To cure the heart oppressed with gnef, 
lo And of good liquors is the chief. 

Then drink, etc 
16 to Hymen, etc 

Give to the melancholy man 
A cup or two of ’t now and then; 

This physic will soon revive his blood, 
And make him be of a merrier mood. 
Then drink, etc 
16 to Hymen, etc 

Give to the nymph that’s free from scorn 
20 No Irish stuff nor Scotch overworn 
Lasses in beaver coats, come away. 

Ye shall be welcome to us mght and day. 
To dnnk and be merry, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc 

This harmless mirth made by young men 
(that hved in hope to have wives brought 
over to them, that would save them a labor 
to make a voyage to fetch any over) was 
30 much distasted of the precise Separatists, 
that keep much ado about the tithe of imnt 
and cummin,^ troubhng their brains more 
than reason would require about thmgs 
that are indifferent, and from that time 
sought occasion against my honest host of 
Ma-re Mount to overthrow his undertak- 
mgs and to destroy his plantation quite and 
clean But because they presumed with 
their imaginary gifts (which they have out 
40 of Phaon’s ■* box) they could expound hid- 
den mysteries, to convmce them of blmd- 
ness as well m this as m other matters of 
more consequence, I will illustrate the 
poem according to the true intent of the 
authors of these revels, so much distasted 
by those moles 

2 ‘Woe unto you, scnbes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith these ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone * Matthew xxiii 23 

3 Phaon was an old ferryman who once femed Aphro- 
dite (m the form of an old woman) from Lesbos to the 
mainland She gave him m thanks a little contamer of 
costly omtment, which made him handsome and at- 
tractive 
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(Edipus IS generally received for the 
absolute reader of riddles, who is invoked 
Scylla and Charybdis are two dangerous 
places for seamen to encounter, near unto 
Vemce, and have been by poets formerly 
resembled to man and wife, the hke license 
the author challenged for a pair of his 
normnation, the one lamenting for the loss 
of the other as Niobe for her children 
Amphitrite is an arm of the sea, by which lo 
the news was carried up and down of a rich 
widow, now to be taken up or laid down 
By Triton is the fame spread that caused 
the smtors to muster (as it had been to 
Penelope of Greece), and, the coast lying 
circular, all our passage to and fro is made 
more convement by sea than land Many 
aimed at this mark, but he that played 
Proteus best and could comply with her 
humor must be the man that would carry 20 
her, and he had need have Sampson’s 
strength to deal with a Dehlah, and as 
much patience as Job, that should come 
there, for a thing that I did observe in the 
lifetime of the former 

But marriage and hanging, they say, 
comes by desuny, and Scogan’s choice ’tis 
better [than] none at all He that played 
Proteus (with the help of Priapus) put 
their noses out of joint, as the proverb is 30 

And this the whole company of the rev- 
ellers at Ma-re Mount knew to be the true 
sense and exposition of the riddle that was 
fixed to the Alaypole, which the Separa- 
tists were at defiance with Some of them 
affirmed that the first institution thereof 
was in memory of a whore, not knowmg 
that It was a trophy erected at first m honor 
of Maia, the lady of learning, which they 
despise, vihfying the two Umversities with 40 
uncivil terms, accounting what is there ob- 
tained by study is but unnecessary learn- 
mg, not considering that learning does 
enable man’s mmd to converse with ele- 
ments of a higher nature than is to be found 
withm the habitation of the mole. 

2 

Of a Great Monster Supposed to be at 

Ma-re Mount, and the Preparation 
Made to Destroy it 

The Separatists, envying the prosperity 
and hope of the plantation at Ma-re Mount, 
which they perceived began to come for- 


ward and to be in a good way for gain m 
the beaver trade, conspired together against 
imne host especially, who was the owner of 
that plantation, and made up a party 
against him, and mustered up what aid 
they could, accounting of him as of a great 
monster. 

Many threaterung speeches were given 
out both agamst his person and his habi- 
tation, which they divulged should be con- 
sumed with fire, and taking advantage of 
the time when his company, which seemed 
httle to regard their threats, were gone up 
into the inlands to trade with the savages 
for beaver, they set upon my honest host at 
a place called Wessaguscus, where by acci- 
dent they found him The mhabitants there 
were in good hope of the subversion of the 
plantation at Ala-re Mount, which they 
principally aimed at, and the rather be- 
cause mine host was a man that endeavored 
to advance the digmty of the Church of 
England, which they, on the contrary part, 
would labor to vilify with uncivil terms, 
inveighing against the sacred Book of 
Common Prayer and mine host, that used 
It in a laudable manner amongst his family 
as a practise of piety 

There he would be a means to bring . 
sacks to their mill (such is the thirst after 
beaver), and helped the conspirators to sur- 
prise mine host, who was there all alone, 
and they charged him, because they would 
seem to have some reasonable cause against 
him to set a gloss upon their mahce, with 
criminal things, which indeed had been 
done by such a person, but was of their 
conspiracy Mine host demanded of the 
conspirators who it was that was author of 
that information that seemed to be their 
ground for what they now intended And 
because they answered they would not tell 
him, he as peremptorily replied that he 
would not say whether he had or he had 
not done as they had been informed. 

The answer made no matter, as it 
seemed, whether it had been negatively or 
affirmatively made, for they had resolved 
what he should suffer, because, as they 
boasted, they were now become the greater 
number, they had shaked off their shackles 
of servitude, and were become masters, and 
masterless people 

It appears they were hke bears’ whelps 
in former Pme, when mine host’s planta- 
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Uon was of as much strength as theirs, but 
now, theirs being stronger, they, hke over- 
grown bears, seemed monstrous In brief, 
mine host must endure to be their pnsoner 
until they could contrive it so that they 
might send him for England, as they said, 
there to suffer according to the merit of the 
fact which they intended to father upon 
him, supposmg, behke, it would prove a 
hemous crime 

Much rejoicing was made that they had 
gotten their capital enemy, as they con- 
cluded him, whom they purposed to ham- 
per in such sort that he should not be able 
to uphold his plantation at Ma-re Mount 
The conspirators sported themselves at 
my honest host, that meant them no hurt, 
and were so jocund that they feasted their 
bodies and fell to tippling as if they had 
obtained a great prize, hke the Trojans 
when they had the custody of Hippeus’ 
pine-tree horse 

Mine host feigned grief and could not be 
persuaded either to eat or drink, because 
he knew emptiness would be a means to 
make him as watchful as the geese kept in 
the Roman capitol whereon the contrary 
part, the conspirators, would be so drowsy 
that he might have an opportunity to give 
them a shp, instead of a tester ^ Six persons 
of the conspiracy were set to watch him at 
Wessaguscus But he kept waking, and in 
the dead of mght (one lying on the bed for 
further surety) up gets mine host and got 
to the second door that he was to pass, 
which, notwithstanding the lock, he got 
open, and shut it after him with such vio- 
lence that It affrighted some of the con- 
spirators 

The word, which was given with an 
alarm, was ‘Oh, he’s gone, he’s gone' 
What shall we do^ He’s gone'’ The rest, 
half asleep, start up in amaze, and like 
rams ran their heads one at another full 
butt in the dark 

Their grand leader. Captain Shrimp,* 
took on most furiously and tore his clothes 
for anger to see the empty nest, and their 
bird gone 

The rest were eager to have torn their 

1 This 18 an example of Morton’s many puns A ‘slip* 
was a counterfeit com, while a ‘tester’ was, in Morton’s 
day, a slang term for a sixpence 

2 Captain Shrimp was Capt Myles Standish, short and 
pugnacious military leader of the Pilgrims 


hair from their heads, but it was so shon 
that It would give them no hold Now 
Captain Shrimp thought in the loss of this 
prize, which he accounted his masterpiece, 
all his honor would be lost forever 

In the meannme mme host was got home 
to Ma-re Mount through the woods, eight 
miles round about the head of the nver 
Monatoquit that parted the two planta- 
10 oons, finding his way by the help of the 
hghtmng (for it thundered as he went, ter- 
ribly), and there he prepared powder, three 
pounds dried, for his present employment, 
and four good gims for him and the two 
assistants left at his house, with bullets of 
several sizes, three hundred or thereabouts, 
to be used if the conspirators should pursue 
him thither, and these two persons prom- 
ised their aids in the quarrel, and confirmed 
20 that promise with health in good rosa sobs 
Now Captain Shrimp, the first captam 
m the land, as he supposed, must do some 
new act to repair this loss and to vmdicate 
his reputation, who had sustained blemish 
by this oversight, begins now to study how 
to repair or survive his honor In this man- 
ner, calhng of council, they conclude. 

He takes eight persons more to him, and 
hke the mne worthies of New Canaan they 
30 embark with preparation against Ma-re 
Mount, where this monster of a man, as 
their phrase was, had his den, the whole 
number, had the rest not been from home, 
being but seven, would have given Captain 
Shrimp a quondam drummer, such a wel- 
come as would have made him wish for a 
drum as big as Diogenes’ tub, that he might 
have crept into it out of sight 

Now the nine worthies are approached, 
40 and mine host prepared, having intelh- 
gence by a savage that hastened m love 
from Wessaguscus to give him notice of 
their intent 

One of mine host’s men proved a craven, 
the other had proved his wits to ptirchase a 
httle valor before mine host had observed 
his posture 

The mne worthies commg before the den 
of this supposed monster (this seven- 
50 headed Hydra, as they termed him), and 
began, like Don Quixote against the wmd- 
mill, to beat a parley and to offer quarter if 
mine host would yield, for they resolved to 
send him for England and bade him lay by 
his arms. 
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But he, who was the son of a soldier, 
having taken up arms in his just defense, 
rephed that he would not lay by those 
arms, because they were so needful at sea 
if he should be sent over Yet, to save the 
effusion of so much worthy blood as would 
have issued out of the veins of these mne 
worthies of New Canaan if mine host 
should have played upon them out at his 
portholes (for they came withm danger like lo 
a flock of wild geese, as if they had been 
tailed one to another, as colts to be sold at a 
fair), mine host was content to yield upon 
quarter, and did capitulate with them m 
what manner it should be, for more cer- 
tainty, because he knew what Captain 
Shrimp was. 

He expressed that no violence should be 
offered to his person, none to his goods nor 
any of his household, but that he should 20 
have his arms and what else was requisite 
for the voyage, which their herald returns. 

It was agreed upon and should be per- 
formed 

But mine host no sooner had set open 
the door and issued out, but instantly 
Captain Shrimp and the rest of the wor- 


thies stepped to him, laid hold of his arms, 
and had him down, and so eagerly was 
every man bent against him (not regarding 
any agreement made with such a carnal 
man) that they fell upon him as if they 
would have eaten him Some of them were 
so violent that they would have a shce with 
scabbard, and all for haste, until an old 
soldier (‘of the Queen’s’, as the proverb is) 
that was there by accident, clapped his gun 
under the weapons and sharply rebuked 
these worthies for their unworthy prac- 
tises So the matter was taken mto more 
dehberate consideration 

Captain Shrimp and the rest of the nme 
wortlues made themselves, by this outra- 
geous not, masters of mine host of Ma-re 
Mount, and disposed of what he had at his 
plantation 

This they knew, in the eye of the sav- 
ages, would add to their glory and dimmish 
the reputation of mine honest host, whom 
they practised to be nd of ujion any terms, 
as wilhngly as if he had been the very 
Hydra of the time 

1634 1637 


NATHANIEL WARD 

c. 1 578-1652 


FROM THE SIMPLE COBBLER OF 
AGGAWAM 

On Women’s Fashions ^ 

Should I not keep promise in speakmg a 
httle to women’s fashions, they would take 
It unkindly I was loath to pester better 
matter with such stuff, I rather thought it 
meet to let them stand by themselves, like 
the Quae Genus in the grammar, bemg 
deficients, or redundants, not to be brought 
under any rule I shall therefore make bold 
for this once to borrow a httle of their 
loose-tongued liberty, and misspend a 
word or two upon their long-waisted but 

^ The selection, of which the first title has been suppbed 
and the texts modernized by the editors, is from the 
fourth edition of The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam 
Willing to help *mend his Native Couniryt Lamentably 
Tattered, both in the Upper-Leather and Sole, with all 
the Honest Stitches he can fci^e(London,i647),25— 32, 
S4-8Q reprinted m Pub of the Ipstvich Hist Soc , 
xrv 


short-skirted patience A httle use of my 
stirrup wUl do no harm 

30 Ridentem dtcere verum, quid prohibet^ “ 

Gray gravity itself can well beteam 
That language be adapted to the theme. 

He that to parrots speaks, must parrotize; 
He that mstructs a fool, may act th’ unwise 

It is known more than enough that I am 
neither mggard nor cyme to the due brav- 
ery of the true gentry, if any man mishkes 
40 a buUimong drassock more than I, let him 
take her for his labor, I honor the woman 
that can honor herself with her attire, a 
good text always deserves a fair margin, I 
am not much offended if I see a trim far 
trimmer than she that wears it, in a word, 
whatever Christiamty or civihty will allow, 

2 ‘What IS to prevent speaking the truth with a smile?* 
Horace ,5 / ,1,24 
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I can afford with London measure. But 
when I hear a nugiperous gentledame m- 
quire what dress the Queen is in this week, 
what the nudiusteman fashion of the court, 
with edge to be in it m all haste, whatever 
It be, I look at her as the very gizzard of a 
trifle, the product of a quarter of a cipher, 
the epitome of nothing, fitter to be kicked, 
if she were of a kickable substance, than 
either honored or humored 

To speak moderately, I truly confess it 
IS beyond the ken of my understanding to 
conceive how those women should have any 
true grace or valuable virtue that have so 
httle wit as to disfigure themselves with such 
exotic garbs as not only dismantles their na- 
tive lovely lustre but transclouts them into 
gant bar-geese, ill-shapen, shorten shellfish, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, or at the best 
into French flirts of the pastry, which 
a proper Englishwoman should scorn with 
her heels, it is no marvel they wear drails 
on the hinder part of their heads, havmg 
nothmg as it seems in the fore part but a 
few squirrels’ brams to help them frisk 
from one ill-favored fashion to another. 

These whim-crowned shes, these fashion- 
fancying VMtS, 

Are empty thm-bramed shells and fiddlmg 
kits 

The very troublers and impoverishers of 
mankmd, I can liardly forbear to commend 
to the world a saying of a lady hvmg some- 
time with the Queen of Bohemia, I know 
not where she found it, but it is pity it 
should be lost. 

The world is full of care, much hke imto a 
bubble. 

Women and care, and care and women, and 
women and care and trouble 

The verses are even enough for such 
odd pegmas. I can make myself sick at any 
time with comparing the dazzling splendor 
wherewith our gentlewomen were embel- 
hshed in some former habits, with the gut- 
foundered goosedom wherewith they are 
now surcingled and debauched. We have 
about five or six of them in our colony, if 
I see any of them accidentally, I cannot 
cleanse my fancy of them for a month 
after I have been a sohtary widower almost 


twelve years, purposed lately to make a 
step over to my native country for a yoke- 
fellow, but when I consider how women 
there have tripe-wifed themselves with 
their cladments, I have no heart to the 
voyage, lest their nauseous shapes and the 
sea should work too sorely upon my stom- 
ach I speak sadly, methmks it should 
break the hearts of Enghshmen to see so 
lo many goodly Englishwomen imprisoned m 
French cages, peering out of their hood- 
holes for some men of mercy to help them 
with a httle wit, and nobody reheves them. 

It is a more common than convement 
saymg that mne tailors make a man, it 
were well if nineteen could make a woman 
to her mmd, if tailors were men indeed, 
well furmshed but with mere moral prm- 
ciples, they would disdain to be led about 
20 hke apes by such mimic marmosets. It is a 
most unworthy thmg for men that have 
bones in them to spend their hves m mak- 
mg fiddle-cases for futilous women’s fan- 
aes, which are the very pettitoes of in- 
firmity, the giblets of perquisquihan toys. 
I am so charitable to think that most of 
that mystery would work the cheerfuUer 
while they hve if they might be well dis- 
charged of the tiring slavery of mis-tirmg 
30 women, it is no httle labor to be contmually 
putting up Enghshwomen into outlandish 
casks, who, if they be not shifted anew 
once in a few months, grow too sour for 
their husbands What this trade will answer 
for themselves when God shall take meas- 
ure of tailors’ consaences is beyond my 
skill to imagine There was a time when 

The joimng of the red rose with the white 
40 Did set our state into a damask phght 

But now our roses are turned to fleur-de- 
hs, our carnations to tulips, our gfihflowers 
to daisies, our city-dames to an indenom- 
inable quaemalry of overturcased thmgs 
He that makes coats for the moon had need 
to take measure every noon, and he that 
makes for women, as often, to keep them 
from lunacy 

JO I have often heard divers ladies vent 
loud femmine complaints of the wearisome 
varieties and chargeable changes of fesh- 
10ns, I marvel themselves prefer not a bill 
of redress I would Essex ladies would lead 
the chore, for the honor of their county and 
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persons, or rather the thrice honorable 
ladies of the court, whom it best beseems, 
who may well presume of a le roy le veult 
firom our sober King, a les seigneurs ont 
assentus from our prudent Peers, and the 
like assentus, from our considerate, I dare 
not say wife- worn Commons,’ who I be- 
heve had much rather pass one such bill 
than pay so many tailors’ bills as they are 
forced to do 

Most dear and unparalleled ladies, be 
pleased to attempt it, as you have the pre- 
cellency of the women of the world for 
beauty and feature, so assume the honor to 
give and not take law from any, in matter 
of attire, if ye can transact so fair a motion 
among yourselves unammously, I dare say 
they that most remte will least repent 
What greater honor can your honors de- 
sire than to build a promontory president 
to all foreign ladies, to deserve so enunently 
at the hands of all the Enghsh gentry pres- 
ent and to come, and to confute the opimon 
of all the wise men in the world, who never 
thought It possible for women to do so good 
a work? 

If any man think I have spoken rather 
merrily than seriously, he is much mis- 
taken, I have written what I write with all 
the indignation I can, and no more than I 
ought I confess I veered my tongue to this 
kind of language de tndustna though un- 
wilhngly, supposing those I speak to are 
uncapable of grave and rational arguments 
I desire all ladies and gentlewomen to 
xmderstand that all this while I intend not 
such as, through necessary modesty to 
avoid morose smgularity, follow fashions 
slowly, a flight shot or two off, showmg by 
their moderation that they rather draw 
countermont with their hearts than put 
on by their examples 

I point my pen only against the hght- 
heeled beagles that lead the chase so fast 
that they run all civihty out of breath, 
against these ape-headed pullets which m- 

I The three old French assents are, respectively, tradi- 
tional responses of the English Crown, the House of 
Lords, and the Coixunons during the passage of a bill 
The phrase ‘wife-worn Commons* probably refers 
either to the increased burden on the members from 
bringing their wives to London for the season, increas- 
ingly important in Enghsh soaal life, or to their ex- 
haustion from the oft-repeated jest of James I, that he 
was the man of the Enghsh household, and the Com- 
mona his wife 


vent anaque fool-fangles merely for fashion 
and novelty’s sake. 

In a word, if I begm once to declaim 
against fashions, let men and women look 
well about them, there is somewhat m the 
business, I confess to the world I never had 
grace enough to be stnct m that kmd, and 
of late years I have found syrup of pride 
very wholesome m a due dose, which 
lo makes me keep such store of that drug by 
me that if anybody comes to me for a ques- 
tion-full or two about fashions, they never 
complain of me for giving them hard meas- 
ure, or underweight 

But I address myself to those who can 
both hear and mend all if they please, I 
seriously fear, if the pious Parliament do 
not find a ame to state fashions, as ancient 
Parliaments have done in part, God will 
20 hardly find a time to state rehgion or peace, 
they are the surquedryes of pnde, the wan- 
tonness of idleness, provoking sins, the 
certain prodromies of assured judgment, 
Zeph I 7,8 

It IS beyond all account how many gen- 
tlemen’s and citizens’ estates are deplumed 
by their feather-headed wives, what useful 
supphes the pannage of England would 
afford other countries, what rich returns to 
3 ° Itself, if It were not shced out into male and 
female fripperies, and what a multitude of 
misemployed hands imght be better im- 
proved m some more manly manufactures 
for the pubhc weal It is not easily credible 
what may be said of the preterpluralities of 
tailors in London, I have heard an honest 
man say that not long smee there were num- 
bered between Temple Bar and Charing 
Cross eight thousand of that trade, let it be 
4° conjectured by that proportion how many 
there are in and about London, and in all 
England they will appear to be very numer- 
ous If the Parhament would please to mend 
women, which their husbands dare not do, 
there need not so many men to make and 
mend as there are I hope the present dole- 
ful estate of the realm will persuade more 
strongly to some considerate course herein 
than I now can 

5° Knew I how to brmg it in, I would speak 
a word to long hair, whereof I will say no 
more but this if God proves not such a 
barber to it as he threatens, unless it be 
amended (Isa 7 20) before the peace of 
the State and Church be well settled, then 
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let my prophecy be scorned as a soimd mmd 
scorns the not of that sm, and more it 
needs not If those who are termed Rattle- 
heads and Impuntans would take up a reso- 
lution to begm in moderation of hair, to the 
just reproach of those that are called Puri- 
tans and Roundheads, I would honor their 
m anlin ess as much as the others’ godhness, 
so long as I knew what man or honor 
meant, if neither can find a barber’s shop, >0 
let them turn m to Pss 68 21, Jer 7 29; 

I Cor 1 1 14 If It be thought no wisdom m 
men to distinguish themselves m the field 
by the scissors, let it be thought no injustice 
m God not to distinguish them by the 
sword I had rather God should know me 
by my sobnety than mine enemy not know 
me by my vanity He is ill kept that is kept 
by his own sin A short promise is a far 
safer guard than a long lock, it is an ill dis- 20 
tmction which God is loath to look at, and 
His angels cannot know His saints by 
Though It be not the mark of the Beast, 
yet It may be the mark of a beast prepared 
to slaughter I am sure men used not to 
wear such manes, I am also sure soldiers 
used to wear other marklets or notadoes m 
time of battle 

Errata 30 

AT NON 

Corrigenda ‘ 

Now I come to rub over my work, I find 
five or SIX thmgs like faults, which would 
be mended or commended, I know not well 
which, nor greatly care 

I. For levity, read lepidity, — and that a 
very httle, and that very necessary, if not 
muivoidable 

40 

Misce stultitiam consiltis brevem 
Dulce est destpere in loco ^ 

Horat 

To speak to hght heads with heavy words 
were to break their necks, to clothe sum- 
mer matter with wmter rug would make the 
reader sweat. It is music to me to hear every 
ditty speak its spmt in its apt tune, every 
breast to smg its proper part, and every 

1 *Mistake$, but not to be corrected ’ 

2 *Mix some foolishness into your councils^ it is pleasant 
to be silly at times ’ Horace, C lV,xii,28 


creature to express itself m its natural note, 
should I hear a mouse roar like a bear, a 
cat low like an ox, or a horse whistle like a 
redbreast, it would scare — ^me. 

The world’s a well strung fiddle, man’s 
tongue the qmll 

That fills the world with fumble for want 
of skill. 

When thmgs and words m tune and tone do 
meet, 

Theumversal song goes smooth and sweet 

2 For audacity, read veracity, or Verum 
Galilee non hbenter audts.^ Mart Flattery 
never doth well but when it is whispered 
through a pair of lisping teeth, truth best 
when It IS spoken out through a pair of open 
hps Ye make such a noise there, with 
drums and trumpets, that if I should not 
speak loud, ye could not hear me Ye talk 
one to another with whole culvenn and 
carmon, give us leave to talk sqmbs and 
pistolettoes charged with nothing but pow- 
der of love and shot of reason. If you will 
cut such deep gashes in one another’s flesh, 
we must sew them up with deep sutches, 
else ye may bleed to death, ye were better 
let us, your tender coimtrymen, do it than 
foreign surgeons, who will handle you more 
cruelly, and take no other pay but your hves 
and lands 

Aspice vultus, 

Ecce meos, uttnamque oculos in pectore posses 
Inferere et patnas intus deprendere euros * 

Ovid. 

(JPhoeb.) 

He that to tall men speaks, must lift up ’s 
head. 

And when h’ hath done, must set it where 
he did. 

He that to proud men talks, must put on 
pride. 

And when h’ hath done, ’tis good to lay ’t 
aside 

3 For Yes, but you speak at three thou- 
sand miles distance, which every coward dare 

3 ‘Truth, Gallicus, you don’t willingly hear * Martial, 
Vni.76 

4 ‘Sec, look upon my face* And would that you might 
look into my heart as well, and understand a father’s 
care!’ Ovid,Afef 11,92-94 
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do, read If my heart deceives me not, I would 
speak thus in the Presence Chamber or House 
of Commons, hoping Homer will speak a 
good word for me 

(skipoaXlos yap avrjp iv iraoiv ip.iLva>v tpycoi 

Omnibus in rebus potior virfortis et audax 
Sit licet hospes, et e longinquis venent oris * 

lO 

When kmgs are lost, and subjects cast 
away, 

A faithful heart should speak what 
tongue can say, 

It skills not where this faithful heart doth 
dwell. 

His faithful deahng should be taken well. 

4 For affected terms, read / hope not — 

If I affect terms, it is my feebleness, fnends 
that know me think I do not I confess I see 
I have here and there taken a few fimsh 
stitches, which may haply please a few vel- 20 
vet ears, but I cannot now well pull them 
out, unless I should seam-rend aU It seems 
it is in fashion with you to sugar your pa- 
pers with carnation phrases, and spangle 
your speeches with new-coddled words. 
Ermmes in miniver is every man’s coat 
Yet we hear some are raking in old musty 
charnel books, for old mouldy monosyl- 
lables, I wish they were all bamshed to 
Monmouthshire, to return when they had 30 
more wit 

Malta renascentur quae jam cecidere, 
cadentque 

Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si 
volet usus ^ 

Horat. 

I honor them with my heart that can ex- 
press more than ordinary matter m ordmary 
words — It IS a pleasing eloquence, them 
more that study wisely and soberly to en- 
hance their native language, them most of 40 
all that esteem the late sigmficant speech 
the third great blessing of the land, it being 
so enriched that a man may speak many 
tongues in his mother’s mouth, and an up- 

1 ‘In all things a bold and brave man is preferable, even 
though he be a guest and come from far>off shores ' 

The first line of the Latin translates the Greek 

2 ‘Many words that now have fallen out of use shall be 
reborn, and many wluch now are honored shall fall out 
of use, if usage wishes ’ Horace,/^ P 7 1 


landish rustic more m one word than him- 
self and all the parish understands Affected 
terms are unaffecting things to sohd hear- 
ers, yet I hold him prudent that m these 
fastidious times will help disedged appe- 
tites with convement condiments, and 
bangled ears with pretty qiuck plucks. I 
speak the rather because not long smce I 
met with a book, the best to me I ever saw 
but the Bible, yet, under favor, it was 
somewhat underclad, especially by him who 
can both excogitate and express what he 
undertakes as well as any man I know 

The world is grown so fine in words and 
wit 

That pens must now Sir Edward 
Nich’las It ’ 

He that much matter speaks, speaks ne’er 
a whit 

If’s tongue doth not career ’t above his 
wit 

5 For You verse it simply, what need 
have we of your thin poetry^ read I confess / 
wonder at it myself, that I should turn poet. 
I can impute it to nothing but to the flat- 
uousness of our diet, they are but sudden 
raptures, soon up, soon down 

Deductum dicere carmen * is highly com- 
mended by Macrobius Virgil himself said 

Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine musam.^ 

Poetry’s a gift wherein but few excel. 

He doth very ill that doth not passing 
well 

But he doth passmg well that doth his best. 
And he doth best that passeth all the 
rest 

6. For tediousness, read I am sorry for 
It — We have a strong weakness m New 
England, that when we are speaking we 
know not how to conclude, we make many 
ends before we make an end The fault is in 
the chmate, we cannot help it though we 
can, which is the arch mfirimty m all mo- 

3 Sir Edward Nicholas (x593''i669) was the pnnapal 

secretary of Charles I The remark probably refers 
only to the necessity for recording contemporary 
complexities 

4 *To sing a subtle song ’ Virgil, E’c/ VI, 5 

5 'Now I shall woo the rustic Muse on slender reed * 

VirgiljEc/ VI.8 
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rality We are so near the west pole that our 
longitudes are as long as any wise man 
would wish, and somewhat longer. I scarce 
know any adage more grateful than Grata 
brevttas ^ 

Verha confer maxume ad compendium.'^ 

Plaut 

Cobblers will mend, but some wiU never 
mend, 

But end, and end, and end, and never 
end 

A well-girt hour gives every man content. 
Six ribs of beef are worth six weeks of 
Lent 

For all my other faults, which may be 
more and greater than I see, read I am 
heartily sorry for them before I know them, 
lest I should forget it after, and humbly 
crave pardon at adventure, having nothmg 
that I can think of to plead but this 

Qutsguts mops peccat, minor est reus ’ 

Petron 


Poor cobblers well may fault it now and 
then, 

They’re ever mending faults for other 
men 

And if I work for nought, why is it said 
This bimghng cobbler would be soundly 
paid^ 

So farewell, England Old, 

If evil times ensue. 

Let good men come to us. 

We’ll welcome them to New. 

And farewell, honored friends. 

If happy days ensue. 

You’ll have some guests from hence. 
Pray welcome us to you 

And farewell, simple world. 

If thou’lt thy cranium mend. 

There is my last and all. 

And a shoemaker’s 

End 

1647 


ROGER WILLIAMS 

c. 1 603-1 683 


FROM THE BLOODY TENENT YET 
MORE BLOODY 

A Dialogue Between Truth and Peace * 

Truth Dear Peace, our golden sand is 
out, we now must part, with an holy kiss 
of heavenly peace and love Mr Cotton 
speaks and writes his conscience, yet the 
Father of Lights may please to show him 
that what he highly esteems as a tenet 
washed white in the Lamb’s blood is yet 
more black and abominable in the most 
pure and jealous eye of God 

1 Tleasmg brevity ' 

2 ‘Compress your remarks mto a very brief compass * 
P’aatU8»Afi/ 3 >i>i 84 

3 ‘Any man who breaks the law because of poverty is 

not much of a criminal ’ Petromus,i33 

4 The selection, to which the title has been given and the 
text modernized by the editors, is from The Bloody 
Tenent yet more Bloody fcv Mr CottorCt Endeavor to 
Wash It White in the Blood of the I.aw6(London,i652), 
^epnnted m Pub of the Karraganset C/u6>Ist Senes, 
XVv493-30l 


Peace The blackamoor’s darkness differs 
not in the dark from the fairest white 

Truth Christ Jesus the Sun of Right- 
eousness hath broke forth, and daily will, 
30 to a brighter and brighter discovery of this 
deformed Ethiopian, and for myseff I must 
proclaim before the Most Holy God, an- 
gels, and men that whatever other white 
and heavenly tenets Air Cotton holds, yet 
this is a foul, a black, and a bloody tenet 
A tenet of high blasphemy agamst the 
God of Peace, the God of Order, who hath 
of one blood made all mankmd, to dwell 
upon the face of the earth, now all con- 
40 founded and destroyed in their civil beings 
and subsistences by mutual flames of war 
from their several respective rehgions and 
consciences 

A tenet warring agamst the Prmce of 
Peace, Christ Jesus, denying His appear- 
ance and coming m the flesh to put an end 
to and abohsh the shadows of that cere- 
monial and typical land of Canaan. 
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A tenet fighting against the sweet end of 
His coming, which was not to destroy men’s 
hves for their rehgions, but to save them 
by the meek and peaceable invitanons and 
persuasions of His peaceable wisdom’s 
maidens 

A tenet foully chargmg His wisdom, 
faithfulness, and love, in so poorly provid- 
ing such magistrates and avil powers all 
the world over as might effect so great a lo 
charge pretended to be committed to them 
A tenet lamentably guilty of His most 
precious blood, shed in the blood of so 
many hundred thousand of His poor ser- 
vants by the civil powers of the world, pre- 
tendmg to suppress blasphemies, heresies, 
idolatries, supersntion, etc 

A tenet fighting with the spirit of love, 
hohness, and meekness, by kindling fiery 
spirits of false zeal and fury, when yet such 20 
spirits know not of what spirit they are 
A tenet fighting with those mighty an- 
gels who stand up for the peace of the 
saints agamst Persia, Greece, etc , and so 
consequently all other nations who, fight- 
ing for their several rehgions and agamst 
the truth, leave no room for such as fear 
and love the Lord on the earth 
A tenet against which the blessed souls 
under the altar cry loud for vengeance, this 
tenet having cut their throats, torn out 
their hearts, and poured forth their blood 
in all ages, as the only hereucs and blas- 
phemers m the world. 

A tenet which no uncleanness, no adul- 
tery, mcest, sodomy, or bestiahty can 
equal, this ravishmg and forcmg (exphcitly 
or imphcitly) the very souls and consciences 
of all the nations and mhabitants of the 
world 

A tenet that puts out the very eye of all 
true faith, which cannot but be as free and 
voluntary as any virgm m the world, in re- 
fusing or embracmg any spiritual offer or 
object 

A tenet loathsome and ugly (in the eyes 
of the God of Heaven, and senous sons of 
men) I say, loathsome with the palpable 
filths of gross dissimulation and hypocrisy, 
thousands of peoples and whole nations 
compelled by this tenet to put on the foul 
vizard of rehgious hypocrisy for fear of 
laws, losses, and pumshments, and for the 
keeping and hopmg for of favor, hberty, 
worldly commodity, etc. 


A tenet woefully guilty of hardeiung aU 
false and deluded consaences (of what- 
soever sect, faction, heresy, or idolatry, 
though never so horrid and blasphemous) 
by cruelties and violences practiced against 
them, all false teachers and their followers 
(ordinarily) contracting a brawny and 
steely hardness from their suffermgs for 
their consciences 

A tenet that shuts and bars out the gra- 
cious prophecies and promises and dis- 
coveries of the most glorious Sun of Right- 
eousness, Christ Jesus, that burns up the 
Holy Scriptures, and forbids them, upon 
the point, to be read m Enghsh, or that any 
trial or search, or truly free disqmsition be 
made by them, when the most able, dili- 
gent, and conscionable readers must pluck 
forth their own eyes, and be forced to read 
by the (whichsoever predominant) clergy’s 
spectacles 

A tenet that seals up the spiritual graves 
of all men, Jews and Gentiles, and conse- 
quently stands guilty of the damnation of 
all men, smce no preachers nor trumpets of 
Christ himself may call them out but such 
as the several and respective nations of the 
world themselves allow of 

A tenet that fights agamst the common 
principles of all civility, and the very civil 
being and combinations of men m nations, 
cities, etc , by commixing (exphcitly or 
imphcitly) a spiritual and civil state to- 
gether, and so confoundmg and overthrow- 
mg the purity and strength of both 

A tenet that kindles the devouring flames 
of combustions and wars m most nations 
of the world, and (if God were not infinitely 
gracious) had almost rumed the Enghsh, 
French, the Scotch and Insh, and many 
other nations, German, Poloman, Hun- 
garian, Bohemian, etc 

A tenet that bows down the backs and 
necks of aU civil states and magistrates, 
kmgs and emperors, under the proud feet 
of that man and monster of sm and pride 
the pope, and all popish and proud clergy- 
men, rendermg such laics and seculars (as 
they call them) but slavish executioners 
(upon the point) of their most imperious 
synodical decrees and sentences. 

A tenet that renders the highest civil 
magistrates and mimsters of justice (the 
fathers and gods of their countries) either 
odious or lamentably grievous unto the 
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very best subjects by either clapping or 
keeping on the iron yokes of crudest op- 
pression No yoke or bondage comparably 
so grievous, as that upon the soul’s neck 
of men’s rehgion and consciences 

A tenet all besprinkled with the bloody 
murders, stabs, poisomngs, pistohngs, 
powder-plots, etc , agamst many famous 
kings, princes, and states, either actually 
performed or attempted, in France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Low Countries, and other 
nations 

A tenet all red and bloody with those 
most barbarous and tiger-like massacres of 
so many thousand and ten thousands for- 
merly m France, and other parts, and so 
lately and so horribly in Ireland, of which, 
whatever causes be assigned, this chiefly 
wiU be found the true, and while this con- 
tmues (to wit, violence against conscience), 
this bloody issue sooner or later must break 
forth agam (except God wonderfully stop 
It) in Ireland and other places too 

A tenet that stunts the growth and flour- 
ishing of the most hkely and hopefulest 
commonweals and countries, while con- 
sciences the best and the best-deserving 
subjects are forced to fly (by enforced or 
voluntary bamshment) from their native 
countries, the lamentable proof whereof 
England hath felt in the flight of so many 
worthy English into the Low Countries 
and New England, and from New England 
into Old again and other foreign parts 

A tenet whose gross partiahty demes the 
principles of common justice, while men 
weigh out to the consciences of all others 
that which they judge not fit nor right to be 
weighed out to their own, since the perse- 
cutor’s rule IS to take and persecute all 
consciences, only himself must not be 
touched 

A tenet that is but Machiavelhsm, and 
makes a rehgion but a cloak or stalking 
horse to pohcy and private ends of Jero- 
boam’s crown, and the priest’s benefice, 
etc. 

A tenet that corrupts and spoils the very 
civil honesty and natural conscience of a 
nation, since conscience to God, violated, 
proves (without repentance) ever after a 
very jade, a drug, loose and unconscion- 
able in all converse with men 

Lastly, a tenet in England most unsea- 
sonable, as pouring oil upon those flames 


27 

which the high wisdom of the Parhament 
(by easmg the yokes on men’s consciences) 
had begun to quench 

In the sad considerauon of all which, 
dear Peace, let heaven and earth judge of 
the washing and color of this tenet. For 
thee, sweet heavenly guest, go lodge thee 
m the breasts of the peaceable and humble 
wimesses of Jesus, that love the truth m 
10 peace' Hide thee from the world’s tumults 
and combustions, in the breasts of thy 
truly noble children, who profess and en- 
deavor to break the irony and msupport- 
able yokes upon the souls and consciences 
of any of the sons of men 

Peace Methinks, dear Truth, if any of 
the least of these deep charges be found 
against this tenet, you do not wrong it 
when you style it bloody, but smce, m the 
20 woeful proof of all ages past smce Nimrod 
(the hunter or persecutor before the Lord), 
these and more are lamentably evident and 
undemable, it gives me wonder that so 
many and so excellent eyes of God’s ser- 
vants should not espy so foul a monster, 
especially considering the imiversal oppo- 
sition this tenet makes against God’s glory, 
and the good of all mankind 

Truth There hath been many foul opm- 
30 ions with which the old Serpent hath m- 
fected and bewitched the sons of men 
(touchmg God, Christ, the Spirit, the 
Church, agamst holiness, against peace, 
agamst civil obedience, agamst chasuty), 
m so much that even sodomy itself hath 
been a tenet maintained m print by some 
of the very pillars of the Church of Rome; 
but this tenet is so umversally opposite to 
God and man, so permcious and destruc- 
40 tive to both (as hath been declared), that 
hke the powder-plot it threatens to blow up 
all religion, all civihty, all humamty, yea, 
the very being of the world and the nations 
thereof at once 

Peace He that is the father of hes, and a 
murderer from the beginmng, he knows 
this well, and this ugly blackamoor needs a 
mask or vizard. 

Truth Yea, the bloodmess and mhu- 
jo mamty of it is such that not only Mr Cot- 
ton’s more tender and holy breast but even 
the most bloody Bonners and Gardmers 
have been forced to arm themselves With 
the fair shows and glorious pretences of 
the glory of God, and zeal for that glory. 
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the love of His truth, the gospel of Christ 
Jesus, love and pity to men’s souls, the 
peace of the Church, uniformity, order, the 
peace of the commonweal, the wisdom of 
the State, the kmg’s, queen’s and parha- 
ment’s proceedings, the odiousness of seas, 
heresies, blasphemies, novelues, seducers, 
and their msections, the obsunacy of her- 
etics, after all means, disputations, exam- 
inauons, synods, yea, and after conviOion 
m the poor hereuc’s own conscience, add 
to these the flattermg sound of those gloz- 
ing titles — the godly magistrate, the Chris- 
tian magistrate, the nursing fathers and 
mothers of the Church, Christian kings 
and queens But all other kmgs and magis- 
trates (even all the nations of the world 
over, as Mr Cotton pleads) must suspend 
and hold their hands, and not meddle in 
matters of rehgion, until they be informed, 
etc 

Peace The dreadful righteous hand of 
God, the eternal and avenging God, is 
pulling off these masks and vizards, that 
thousands and the world may see this 
bloody tenet’s beauty 

Truth But see, my heavenly sister and 
true stranger m this sea-hke restless, rag- 
ing world, see here what fires and swords 
are come to part us' Well, our meetings in 
the heavens shall not thus be interrupted, 
our kisses thus distracted, and our eyes 
and cheeks thus wet, unwiped For me, 
though censured, threatened, persecuted, 
I must profess while heaven and earth 
lasts that no one tenet that either London, 
England, or the world doth harbor is so 
heretical, blasphemous, seditious, and dan- 
gerous to the corporal, to the spiritual, to 
the present, to the eternal good of all men, 
as the bloody tenet (however washed and 
whited), 1 say, as is the bloody tenet of per- 
secution for cause of conscience 
1652 1652 

A LETTER TO THE TOWN OF 
PROVIDENCE ■ 

[Providence, January, 1654-5.] 

That ever I should speak or write a tittle 
that tends to such an infinite hberty of con- 

I The letter, of which the title has been given and the 

text modernized by the editors, was written by Wil- 


saence is a mistake, and which I have ever 
disclaimed and abhorred. To prevent such 
mistakes, I shall at present only propose 
this case* There goes many a ship to sea, 
with many hundred souls in one ship, 
whose weal and woe is common, and is a 
true picture of a commonwealth or a human 
combination or society It hath fallen out 
sometimes that both papists and Protes- 
10 tants, Jews and Turks may be embarked m 
one ship, upon which supposal I affirm that 
all the liberty of conscience that ever I 
pleaded for turns upon these two hmges — 
that none of the papists, Protestants, Jews, 
or Turks be forced to come to the ship’s 
prayers or worship, nor compelled from 
their own particular prayers or worship, if 
they practice any I further add that I never 
demed that, notwithstanding this hberty, 
20 the commander of this ship ought to com- 
mand the ship’s course, yea, and also com- 
mand that justice, peace, and sobriety be 
kept and practiced, both among the seamen 
and all the passengers If any of the seamen 
refuse to perform their services, or passen- 
gers to pay their freight, if any refuse to 
help, in person or purse, towards the com- 
mon charges or defence, if any refuse to 
obey the common laws and orders of the 
30 ship concermng their common peace or 
preservation, if any shall mutiny and rise 
up against their commanders and officers, if 
any should preach or write that there ought 
to be no commanders or officers, because all 
are equal in Christ, therefore no masters 
nor officers, no laws nor orders, nor correc- 
tions nor pumshments — I say, I never de- 
med but in such cases, whatever is pre- 
tended, the commander or commanders 
40 may judge, resist, compel, and pumsh such 
transgressors, according to their desserts 
and merits This, if seriously and honestly 
minded, may, if it so please the Father of 
Lights, let in some hght to such as willingly 
shut not their eyes 

I remain studious of your common peace 
and liberty 

Roger Williams 
1655 1874 

hams in answer to a paper circulated in Providence 
that It was ‘against the rule of the Gospel to execute 
judgment upon transgressors against the pubhc or 
private weal ’ 
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FROM DAILY MEDITATIONS 

July 21. The 7TH Day 
Medttat 9 

Man’s hfe is like a rose that in the spring 
Begins to blossom, fragrant smells to bring 
Withm a day or two, behold Death’s sent, 
A pubhc messenger of discontent 

Lord grant, that when my rose begms 
to fade, 

I may behold an everlasting shade. 
Meditat 10 

Alas, what is the world^ A sea of glass! 
Alas, what’s earth? It’s but an hourglass' 
The sea dissolves, the glass is quickly run. 
Behold, with speed man’s life is quickly 
done 

Let me so swim in this sea, that I may 
With Thee hve happy m another day. 

Medttat ii 

Had I as many days to hve, as I 
See drops are in the sea, yet I must die 
Each day a drop would carry away a day. 
And so my life would swiftly pass away 
Jehovah great, humbly I Thee beseech 
The number of my days me for to teach. 

Medttat 12 

I EVERY day do see that here below 
Is nothmg permanent, away they go 


Friends and relations, every thmg that I 

Do cast my eyes upon is vamty 

Give me a portion then, even m that 
place 

Where still I may behold Thy blessed 
face 

I now he down to rest, but do not know 

Where by the momtng God wtll me bestow. 

Medttat. 44 

Eternity! O soul-amazing thought. 

That never to my senses yet was brought 

Rightly to understand it Oh, the height. 

The breadth, the length, the depth of what 
I shght' 

Help, Son of David, mercy on me have. 

This IS a-commg, I must to the grave. 

Medttat 56 

The time will be when we shall be No more. 

Where will the world be then? ’Twill be 
No more 

Where will our comforts be? They’ll be 
No more 

Where will our friends be then? They’U be 
No more 

Lord, grant me then thy grace, lest that 
No more 

Do seize upon me, and I be No more. 

1668 


ANNE BRADSTREET 

C.1612-1672 


FROM MEDITATIONS DIVINE AND 
MORAL 

For My Dear Son Simon Bradstreet ' 

Parents perpetuate their lives m their pos- 
terity, and their manners in their imitation 
Children do naturally rather follow the fail- 
mgs than the virtues of their predecessors, 
but I am persuaded better things of you 
You once desired me to leave something for 

I The texts of both prose and poetry have been modern- 
ized by the editors 


you in writing that you might look upon 
when you should see me no more I could 
think of nothing more fit for you, nor of 
more ease to myself, than these short medi- 
tations following Such as they are I be- 
queath to you’ small legacies are accepted 
by true friends, much more by duUful chil- 
dren I have avoided encroachmg upon 
others’ conceptions, because I would leave 
10 you nothing but imne own, though m value 
they fall short of all m this kind, yet I pre- 
sume they will be better prized by you for 


29 
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the author’s sake. The Lord bless you with 
grace here, and crown you with glory here- 
after, that I may meet you with rejoicing at 
that great day of appearing, which is the 
contmual prayer of 

Your affectionate mother, 
March 20, 1664. A B 

THIRTY-THREE MEDITATIONS 

1 

There is no object that we see, no action 
that we do, no good that we enjoy, no evil 
that we feel or fear, but we may make some 
spiritual advantage of all, and he that makes 
such improvement is wise, as well as pious 

2 

Many can speak well, but few can do well 
We are better scholars m the theory than 
the practical part, but he is a true Chnstian 
that IS a proficient in both 

3 

Youth IS the time of getting, middle age of 
improvmg, and old age of spending, a negli- 
gent youth IS usually attended by an igno- 
rant middle age, and both by an empty old 
age He that hath nothing to feed on but 
vamty and hes must needs he down m the 
bed of sorrow. 

4 

A ship that bears much sail, and httle or no 
ballast, IS easily overset, and that man 
whose head hath great abilities, and his 
heart httle or no grace, is m danger of 
foundermg 

5 

It IS reported of the peacock that, priding 
himself in his gay feathers, he ruffles them 
up, but, spying his black feet, he soon lets 
fall his plumes so he that glories m his gifts 
and adommgs should look upon his corrup- 
tions, and that will damp his high thoughts. 

6 

The finest bread hath the least bran; the 
purest honey, the least wax, and the sm- 
cerest Christian, the least self-love. 

7 

The hireling that labors aU the day com- 
forts himself that when mght comes he shall 


both take his rest and receive his reward: 
the painful Chnstian that hath wrought 
hard m God’s vmeyard and hath bom the 
heat and drought of the day, when he per- 
ceives his sun apace to dechne, and the 
shadows of his evemng to be stretched out, 
lifts up his head with joy, knowmg his re- 
ffeshmg is at hand. 

8 

Downy beds make drowsy persons, but 
10 hard lodgmg keeps the eyes open. A pros- 
perous state makes a secure Christian, but 
adversity makes him consider 

9 

Sweet words are like honey a httle may re- 
fresh, but too much gluts the stomach 

10 

Diverse children have their different na- 
10 tures some are like flesh which nothmg but 
salt will keep from putrefaction, some again 
like tender fruits that are best preserved 
with sugar Those parents are wise that can 
fit their nurture according to their nature 

11 

That town which thousands of enemies 
without hath not been able to take, hath 
been delivered up by one traitor within, 
30 and that man which aU the temptations of 
Satan without could not hurt, hath been 
foiled by one lust within 

12 

Authority without wisdom is like a heavy axe 
without an edge, fitter to bruise than pohsh 

13 

The reason why Christians are so loath to 
exchange this world for a better is because 
they have more sense than faith they see 
40 what they enjoy, they do but hope for that 
which IS to come 

14 

If we had no wmter, the spnng would not 
be so pleasant if we did not sometimes 
taste of adversity, prosperity would not be 
so welcome 

16 

That house which is not often swept makes 
the cleanly inhabitant soon loathe it, and 
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that heart which is not continually punfy- 
ing Itself IS no fit temple for the spirit of 
God to dwell m 

18 

He that will undertake to climb up a steep 
motmtain with a great burden on his back 
will find It a wearisome, if not an impossible 
task; so he that thinks to mount to heaven 
clogged with the cares and riches of this 
life, ’tis no wonder if he famt by the way. 

10 

19 

Com, uU It have passed through the mill 
and been ground to powder, is not fit for 
bread God so deals with his servants He 
grinds them with grief and pam till they 
turn to dust, and then are they fit manchet 
for His mansion 

23 

The skilful fisher hath his several baits for 20 
several fish, but there is a hook under all 
Satan, that great angler, hath his sundry 
baits for sundry tempers of men, which 
they all catch greedily at, but few perceive 
the hook till it be too late 

25 

An achmg head requires a soft pillow, and a 
drooping heart a strong support. 

so 

31 

Iron till It be thoroughly heat is incapable 
to be wrought so God sees good to cast 
some men into the furnace of affliction, and 
then beats them on His anvil mto what 
frame He pleases. 

32 

Ambitious men are like hops that never 
rest climbing so long as they have any thmg 
to stay upon, but take away their props, and 40 
they are of all the most dejected 

34 

Dim eyes are the concomitants of old age, 
and shortsightedness, m those that are eyes 
of a repubhc, foretells a dechmng state 

35 

We read m Scripture of three sorts of ar- 
rows — the arrow of an enemy, the arrow of so 
pestilence, and the arrow of a slanderous 
tongue, the two first kill the body, the last 


the good name, the two former leave a man 
when he is once dead, but the last mangles 
him m his grave 

36 

Sore laborers have hard hands, and old 
sinners have brawny consciences. 

38 

Some children are hardly weaned although 
the teat be rubbed with wormwood or mus- 
tard, they will either wipe it off or else suck 
down sweet and bitter together So is it 
with some Christians let God embitter all 
the sweets of this life that so they might 
feed upon more substantial food, yet they 
are so childishly sottish that they are still 
huggmg and sucking these empty breasts, 
that God IS forced to hedge up their way 
with thorns, or lay affiiction on their loms, 
that so they might shake hands with the 
world before it bid them farewell 

45 

We often see stones hang with drops, not 
from any innate moisture, but from a thick 
air about them So may we sometimes see 
marble-heaned sinners seem full of contn- 
uon, but It IS not from any dew of grace 
within, but from some black clouds that 
impend them, which produce these sweat- 
mg effects. 

50 

Sometimes the sun is only shadowed by a 
cloud that we cannot sec his luster, al- 
though we may walk by his hght, but when 
he IS set we are m darkness till he arise 
again So God doth sometimes veil His face 
but for a moment, that we caimot behold 
the hght of His countenance as at some 
other time, yet He affords so much hght as 
may direct our way, that we may go for- 
wards to the aty of habitation; but when 
He seems to set and be quite gone out of 
sight, then must we needs walk m darkness 
and see no hght, yet then must we trust m 
the Lord, and stay upon our God, and 
when the mornmg (which is the appomted 
time) IS come, the Sun of Righteousness 
will arise with heahng m His wings. 

53 

He that is to sail into a far country, al- 
though the ship, cabm, and provision be all 
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convenient and comfortable for him, yet he 
hath no desire to make that his place of resi- 
dence, but longs to put m at that port where 
his busmess hes A Christian is sailmg 
through this world imto his heavenly coun- 
try, and here he hath many convemences 
and comforts, but he must beware of desir- 
mg to make this the place of his abode, lest 
he meet with such tossmgs that may cause 
him to long for shore before he sees land 
We must, therefore, be here as strangers 
and pilgrims, that we may plainly declare 
that we seek a city above, and wait all the 
days of our appomted time till our change 
shall come 

61 

Com IS produced with much labor (as the 
husbandman well knows), and some land 
asks much more pams than some other 
doth to be brought mto tilth, yet all must 
be ploughed and harrowed, some children 
(like sour land) are of so tough and morose 
a disposition, that the plough of correction 
must make long furrows on their back, and 
the harrow of disciphne go often over them, 
before they be fit soil to sow the seed of 
morahty, much less of grace m them But 
when by prudent nurture they are brought 
mto a fit capacity, let the seed of good m- 
struction and exhortation be sown in the 
spnng of their youth, and a plentiful crop 
may be expected in the harvest of their 
years 

62 

As man is called the httle world, so his heart 
may be called the httle commonwealth 
his more fixed and resolved thoughts are 
like to inhabitants, his shght and fiittmg 
thoughts are like passengers that travel to 
and fro connnually, here is also the great 
court of justice erected, which is alway 
kept by conscience, who is both accuser, 
excuser, wimess, and judge, whom no 
bribes can pervert, nor flattery cause to 
favor, but as he finds the evidence, so he 
absolves or condemns, yea, so absolute is 
this court of judicamre, that there is no 
appeal from it — no, not to the court of 
heaven itself, for if our conscience condemn 
us. He also, who is greater than our con- 
science, will do It much more, but he that 
would have boldness to go to the throne of 
grace to be accepted there, must be sure to 


carry a certificate from the court of con- 
saence, that he stands right there. 

67 

All the works and domgs of God are won- 
derful, but none more awful than His great 
work of election and reprobation, when we 
consider how many good parents have had 
bad children, and agam how many bad par- 
10 ents have had pious children, it should 
make us adore the sovereignty of God, who 
will not be tied to time nor place, nor yet to 
persons, but takes and chooses when and 
where and whom He pleases, it should also 
teach the children of godly parents to walk 
with fear and trembhng, lest they, through 
unbelief, fall short of a promise, it may also 
be a support to such as have or had wicked 
parents, that, if they abide not in unbehef, 
10 God IS able to graft them in, the upshot of 
all should make us, with the Apostle, to 
admire the justice and mercy of God, and 
say, how unsearchable are His ways, and 
His footsteps past findmg out 

70 

All men are truly said to be tenants at will, 
and It may as tnily be said that all have a 
lease of their hves — some longer, some 
30 shorter — as it pleases our great Landlord to 
let All have their bounds set, over which 
they cannot pass, and ull the expiration of 
that time, no dangers, no sickness, no pams 
nor troubles shall put a period to our days; 
the certamty that that time will come, to- 
gether with the uncertamty how, where, 
and when, should make us so to number 
our days as to apply our hearts to wisdom, 
that when we are put out of these houses of 
40 clay, we may be sure of an everlasting habi- 
tauon that fades not away. 

77 

God hath by His providence so ordered 
that no one country hath all commodities 
within Itself, but what it wants another 
shall supply, that so there may be a mutual 
commerce through the world As it is with 
countries, so it is with men there was never 
50 yet any one man that had all excellences, 
let his parts, natural and acquired, spiritual 
and moral, be never so large, yet he stands 
m need of somethmg which another man 
hath (perhaps meaner than himself); which 
shows us perfection is not below, as also 
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that God wdl have us beholden one to 
another. 

1867 


THE 

PROLOGUE 

1 

To sing of wars, of captainSj and of kings. 

Of cities founded, commonwealths begun. 
For my mean pen are too superior things. 

Or how they all, or each, their dates have 
run. 

Let poets and historians set these forth. 

My obscure lines shall not so dim their 
worth 

2 

But when my wond’rmg eyes and envious 
heart 

Great Bartas sugared Imes do but read 
o’er, 

Fool, I do grudge the muses did not part 
’Twixt him and me that overfluent store. 10 
A Bartas can do what a Bartas will. 

But simple I according to my skill 

3 

From schoolboy’s tongue no rhet’ric we 
expect. 

Nor yet a sweet consort from broken 
strmgs. 

Nor perfect beauty where’s a mam defect 
My foohsh, broken, blemished Muse so 
sings. 

And this to mend, alas, no art is able, 

’Cause nature made it so irreparable. 

4 

Nor can I, hke that fluent, sweet-tongued 
Greek 

Who hsped at first, in future times speak 

plam. “ 

By art he gladly found what he did seek, 

A full reqmtal of his striving pain 
Art can do much, but this maxim’s most 
sure 

A weak or woimded brain admits no cure. 

5 

I am obnoxious to each carping tongue 
Who says my hand a needle better fits, 

A poet’s pen all scorn I should thus wrong. 
For such despite they cast on female wits. 


If what I do prove well, it won’t advance; 
They’ll say it’s stol’n, or else it was by 

chance so 

6 

But sure the antique Greeks were fer more 
mild. 

Else of our sex why feignM they those nine. 
And Poesy made CaUiope’s own child? 

So ’mongst the rest they placed the arts 
divme, 

But this weak knot they will full soon untie: 
The Greeks did nought but play the fools 
and lie 

7 

Let Greeks be Greeks, and women what 
they are. 

Men have precedency and still excel 
It is but vain unjustly to wage war. 

Men can do best, and women know it well. 
Preeminence m all and each is yours, 4 * 
Yet grant some small acknowledgement of 
ours 

8 

And O ye high-flown qmlls that soar the 
skies, 

And ever with your prey still catch your 
praise, 

If e’er you deign these lowly fines your 
eyes, 

Give thyme or parsley wreath, I ask no 
bays 

This mean and unrefined ore of mme 
Will make your ghstering gold but more to 
shme. 

1650 

THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 

In secret place where once I stood 
Close by the banks of lacrim flood, 

I heard two sisters reason on 
Things that are past and thmgs to come. 
One Flesh was called, who had her eye 
On worldly wealth and vanity. 

The other Spirit, who did rear 
Her thoughts unto a higher sphere. 

‘Sister,’ quoth Flesh, ‘what hv’st thou on — 
Nothmg but meditation? 10 

Doth contemplation feed thee, so 
Regardlessly to let earth go? 

Can speculation satisfy 
Notion without reahty? 
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Dost dream of thmgs beyond the moon. 

And dost thou hope to dwell there soon? 

Hast treasures there laid up in store. 

That all m th’ world thou count’st but 
poor^ 

Art fancy sick, or turned a sot. 

To catch at shadows which are not? lo 

Come, come. I’ll show unto thy sense 
Industry hath its recompense 
What canst desire but thou mayst see 
True substance in variety? 

Dost honor hke’ Acquire the same. 

As some to their immortal fame. 

And trophies to thy name erect 
Which wearing time shall ne’er deject 
For riches dost thou long full sore^ 

Behold enough of precious store, 30 

Earth hath more silver, pearls, and gold 
Than eyes can see or hands can hold 
Affect’st thou pleasure^ Take thy fill. 

Earth hath enough of what you will. 

Then let not go what thou mayst find 
For thmgs unknown, only in imnd ’ 

Spirit ‘Be still, thou unregenerate part; 

Disturb no more my settled heart. 

For I have vowed (and so will do) 

Thee as a foe still to pursue, 4a 

And combat with thee will and must 
Until I see thee laid m th’ dust 
Sisters we are, yea, twins we be. 

Yet deadly feud ’twixt thee and me; 

For from one father are we not; 

Thou by old Adam wast begot. 

But my arise is from above. 

Whence my dear Father I do love 
Thou speak’st me fair but hat’st me sore; 

Thy flattermg shows I’ll trust no more. 30 
How oft thy slave hast thou me made 
When I beheved what thou hast said. 

And never had more cause of woe 
Than when I did what thou bad’st do 
I’ll stop mine ears at these thy charms 
And count them for my deadly harms. 

Thy sinful pleasures I do hate. 

Thy riches are to me no bait, 

Thme honors do nor will I love. 

For my ambition hes above 60 

My greatest honor it shall be 
When I am victor over thee 
And triumph shall, with laurel head. 

When thou my captive shalt be led. 

How I do hve thou need’st not scoff. 

For I have meat thou know’st not of. 

The hidden manna I do eat. 

The word of hfe it is my meat 
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My thoughts do yield me more content 
Than can thy hours m pleasure spent. 70 
Nor are they shadowy which I catch. 

Nor fancies vain at which I snatch; 

But reach at things that are so high. 

Beyond thy dull capacity 
Eternal substance I do see. 

With which enriched I would be, 

Mme eye doth pierce the heavens, and see 
What IS mvisible to thee 
My garments are not silk nor gold 
Nor such hke trash which earth doth hold. 
Bur royal robes I shall have on si 

More glorious than the ghst’rmg sun 
My crown not diamonds, pearls, and gold. 
But such as angels’ heads infold 
The city where I hope to dwell 
There’s none on earth can parallel. 

The stately walls both high and strong 
Are made of precious jasper stone. 

The gates of pearl both rich and clear. 

And angels are for porters there, 9 * 

The streets thereof transparent gold. 

Such as no eye did e’er behold, 

A crystal river there doth run. 

Which doth proceed from the Lamb’s 
throne. 

Of life there are the waters sure. 

Which shall remain forever pure. 

Nor sun nor moon they have no need. 

For glory doth from God proceed. 

No candle there, nor j’^et torchhght. 

For there shall be no darksome rught 100 
From sickness and infirmity 
For evermore they shall be free. 

Nor withenng age shall e’er come there. 

But beauty shall be bright and clear 
This city pure is not for thee. 

For things imclean there shall not be. 

If I of heaven may have my fill. 

Take thou the world, and all that will.’ 

1678 

EPITAPH ON A PATRIOT ' 

Within this tomb a patriot hes 
That was both pious, just, and wise. 

To truth a shield, to right a wall. 

To sectaries a whip and maul, 

A magazine of history, 

A prizer of good company, 

X The poemi to which the title has been given by die edi> 
tors, IS the concluding epitaph of Mrs Bradstreet’s 
poem, *To the Memory of my Dear and ever Honored 
Father, Thomas Dudley, Esq ' 
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In manners pleasant and severe. 

The good hun loved, the bad did fear 
And when his time with years was spent. 
If some rejoiced, more did lament. lo 

1653 1678 

TO MY DEAR AND LOVING 
HUSBAND 

If ever two were one, then surely we. 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee. 

If ever wife was happy in a man. 

Compare with me, ye women, if you can 
I prize thy love more than whole mmes of 
gold. 

Or all the nches that the East doth hold. 

My love is such that rivers cannot quench. 
Nor ought but love from thee give 
recompense 

Thy love is such 1 can no way repay. 

The heavens reward thee mamfold, I pray. 
Then, while we live, in love let’s so 

persever, n 

That when we hve no more we may live 
ever 

1678 

BEFORE THE BIRTH OF ONE OF 
HER CHILDREN 

All things within this fading world hath 
end. 

Adversity doth still our joys attend. 

No ties so strong, no friends so dear and 
sweet. 

But with death’s parting blow is sure to 
meet 

The sentence past is most irrevocable, 

A common thing, yet oh, inevitable 
How soon, my dear, death may my steps 
attend. 

How soon ’t may be thy lot to lose thy 
friend 

We both are ignorant, yet love bids me 
These farewell hnes to recommend to thee. 
That when that knot’s untied that made us 
one, >1 

I may seem thme, who m effect am none 
And if I see not half my days that’s due. 
What nature would, God grant to yours 
and you. 

The many faults that well you know I have. 
Let be interred in my obhvion’s grave. 

If any worth or virtue were m me. 

Let that hve freshly in thy memory. 


And when thou feel’st no gnef, as I no 
harms. 

Yet love thy dead, who long lay m thme 

arms 20 

And when thy loss shall be repaid with 
gams. 

Look to my httle babes, my dear remains. 
And if thou love thyself, or loved’st me. 
These O protect from stepdame’s mjury 
And if chance to thme eyes shall brmg this 
verse. 

With some sad sighs honor my absent 
hearse. 

And kiss this paper for thy love’s dear sake. 
Who with salt tears this last farewell did 
take 

1678 

CONTEMPLATIONS 

1 

Some time now past m the autumnal tide. 
When Phoebus wanted but one hour to 
bed. 

The trees all nchly clad, yet void of pride. 
Were gilded o’er by his rich golden head. 
Their leaves and fruits seemed painted, but 
was true. 

Of green, of red, of yellow, mix^d hue. 

Rapt were my senses at this delectable 
view. 

2 

I wist not what to wish ‘Yet sure,’ 
thought I, 

‘If so much excellence abide below. 

How excellent is He that dwells on high? 10 
Whose power and beauty by His works we 
know* 

Sure He is eoodness, wisdom, glory, 
hght. 

That hath this imderworld so richly dight.’ 
More heaven than earth was here, no 
wmter and no mght 

3 

Then on a stately oak I cast mine eye. 
Whose ruffling top the clouds seemed to 
aspire, 

‘How long since thou wast in thme 
infancy? 

Thy strength and stature, more thy years 
admire 

Hath himdred wmters passed smce thou 
wast bom. 
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Or thousand since thou brak’st thy shell of 
hom^ 20 

If so, all these as nought eternity doth 
scorn ’ 

4 

Then higher on the glistering sun I gazed. 
Whose beams was shaded by the leafy tree. 

The more I looked the more I grew 
amazed. 

And softly said, ‘What glory’s hke to thee? 

Soul of this world, this umverse’s eye. 

No wonder some made thee a deity. 

Had I not better known, alas, the same 
had I. 

5 

‘Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber 
rushes 

And, as a strong man, joys to run a race 30 
The morn doth usher thee with smiles and 
blushes. 

The earth reflects her glances m thy face. 

Birds, insects, animals, with vegetative. 

Thy heart from death and dullness doth 
revive. 

And m the darksome womb of fruitful 
nature dive 

6 

‘Thy swift annual and diurnal course. 

Thy daily straight and yearly obhque path. 

Thy pleasing fervor and thy scorchmg 
force. 

All mortals here the feehng knowledge 
hath 

Thy presence makes it day, thy absence 

mght, 40 

Quaternal seasons caused by thy might 
Hail, creature, full of sweetness, beauty, 
and dehght' 

7 

‘Art thou so full of glory that no eye 
Hath strength thy shming rays once to 
behold’ 

And IS thy splendid throne erect so high 
As to approach it can no earthly mould? 

How full of glory then must thy Creator be. 
Who gave this bright light luster unto thee' 
Admired, adored forever be that majesty'’ 

8 

Silent, alone, where none or saw or heard, 50 
In pathless paths I led my wand’nng feet. 
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My humble eyes to lofty skies I reared; 

To sing some song my maz^d Muse 
thought meet. 

My great Creator I would magnify. 

That nature had thus decked hberally. 

But ah, and ah, again, my imbecihty ' 

9 

I heard the merry grasshopper then sing. 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part. 
They kept one tune and played on the same 
strmg, 

Seemmg to glory m their httle art 60 

Shall creatures abject thus their voices 
raise. 

And m their kmd resound their Maker’s 
praise. 

Whilst I, as mute, can warble forth no 
higher lays? 

10 

When present times look back to ages past. 
And men in being fancy those are dead. 

It makes things gone perpetually to last 
And calls back months and years that long 
since fled. 

It makes a man more aged in conceit 
Than was Methuselah or ’s grandsire great 
While of their persons and their acts his 

imnd doth treat 70 

It 

Sometimes in Eden fair he seems to be. 

Sees glorious Adam there made lord of all. 
Fancies the apple dangle on the tree 
That turned his sovereign to a naked thrall, 
Who like a miscreant’s driven from that 
place 

To get his bread with pam and sweat of 
face 

A penalty imposed on his backshdmg race. 

12 

Here sits our grandame in retired place. 
And in her lap her bloody Cain new-born; 
The weeping imp oft looks her m the face. 
Bewails his unknown hap and fate forlorn 
His mother sighs to think of paradise, sa 
And how she lost her bhss to be more wise. 
Believing him that was, and is, father of hes. 

13 

Here Cam and Abel come to sacrifice. 

Fruits of the earth and fathngs each do 
bring. 
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On Abel’s gift the fire descends from skies, 
But no such sign on false Cain’s offering, 
With sullen hateful looks he goes his ways. 
Hath thousand thoughts to end his 

brother’s days, 90 

Upon whose blood his future good he hopes 
to raise. 

14 

There Abel keeps his sheep, no ill he 
thinks. 

His brother comes, then acts his fratricide. 
The virgin earth of blood her first draught 
drinks. 

But since that time she often hath been 
cloyed 

The wretch with ghastly face and dreadful 
mmd 

Thinks each he sees will serve him in his 
kind. 

Though none on earth but kmdred near 
then could he find 

15 

Who fancies not his looks now at the bar. 
His face like death, his heart with horror 

fraught^ 100 

Nor malefactor ever felt like war 
When deep despair with wish of hfe hath 
fought 

Branded with guilt and crushed with treble 
woes, 

A vagabond to land of Nod he goes, 

A city builds, that walls might him secure 
from foes 

16 

Who thinks not oft upon the fathers’ ages’ 
Their long descent, how nephews sons they 
saw. 

The starry observations of those sages. 

And how their precepts to their sons were 
law. 

How Adam sighed to see his progeny no 
Clothed all in his black sinful hvery. 

Who neither guilt nor yet the pumshment 
could fly’ 

17 

Our hfe compare we with their length of 
days. 

Who to the tenth of theirs doth now arrive? 
And though thus short, we shorten many 
ways. 

Living so httle while we are ahve. 


In catmg, drinking, sleeping, vain dehght 
So unawares comes on perpetual night 
And puts all pleasures vam imto eternal 
flight 

18 

When I behold the heavens as m their 

prime, 120 

And then the earth, though old, stiU clad m 
green. 

The stones and trees insensible of time — 
Nor age nor wrinkle on their front are 
seen. 

If wmter come, and greenness then do fade, 
A spring returns, and they more youthful 
made 

But man grows old, hes down, remams 
where once he’s laid 

19 

By birth more noble than those creatures 
all, 

Yet seems by nature and by custom cursed. 
No sooner born but grief and care makes 
fall. 

That state obhteraie he had at first 130 
Nor youth nor strength nor wisdom spring 
again, 

Nor habitations long their names retain, 

But in oblivion to the final day remam. 

20 

Shall I then praise the heavens, the trees, 
the earth. 

Because their beauty and their strength last 
longer’ 

Shall I wish there or never to had birth. 
Because they’re bigger and their bodies 
stronger? 

Nay, they shall darken, perish, fade, and 
die. 

And when unmade so ever shall they he. 

But man was made for endless immor- 

tahty. 140 

21 

Under the coohng shadow of a stately elm 
Close sat I by a goodly river’s side. 

Where ghdmg streams the rocks did over^ 
whelm, 

A lonely place, with pleasures digmfied. 

I once that loved the shady woods so well 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel. 
And if the sun would ever shine, there 
would I dwell. 
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While on the steahng stream I fixed mme 
eye. 

Which to the longed-for ocean held its 
course, 

I marked nor crooks nor rubs that there did 
he 150 

Could hinder aught, but still augment its 
force 

‘O happy flood,’ quoth I, ‘that holds thy 
race 

TUI thou arrive at thy beloved place. 

Nor IS It rocks or shoals that can obstruct 
thy pace' 

23 

‘Nor is’t enough that thou alone mayst 
shde, 

But hundred brooks in thy clear waves do 
meet. 

So hand in hand along with thee they ghde 
To Thetis’ house, where all embrace and 
greet 

Thou emblem true of what I count the 
best, 

O could I lead my rivulets to rest! 160 
So may we press to that vast mansion ever 
blest 

24 

‘Ye fish which m this liquid region bide. 
That for each season have your habitation. 
Now salt, now fresh, where you think best 
to ghde, 

To unknown coasts to give a visitation. 

In lakes and ponds you leave your 
numerous fry. 

So nature taught, and yet you know not 
why, 

You wat’ry folk that know not your fehcity 

25 

‘Look how the wantons frisk to taste the 
air. 

Then to the colder bottom straight they 

dive, 170 

Eftsoon to Neptune’s glassy hall repair 
To see what trade they, great ones, there do 
drive. 

Who forrage o’er the spacious sea-green 
field 

And take the trembling prey before it yield. 
Whose armor is their scales, their spreading 
fins their shield,’ 


While musing thus with contemplation fed. 
And thousand fancies buzzmg m my brain, 
The sweet- tongued Philomel perched o’er 
my head 

And chanted forth a most melodious strain. 
Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
I judged my hearmg better than my sight. 
And wished me wings with her a while to 
take my flight 182 

27 

‘O merry bird,’ said I, ‘that fears no snares. 
That neither toils nor hoards up m thy 
barn. 

Feels no sad thoughts nor cruciating cares 
To gam more good or shun what might 
thee harm. 

Thy clothes ne’er wear, thy meat is 
everwhere. 

Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water clear, 
Reminds not what is past, nor what’s to 
come doth fear 

28 

‘The dawmng morn with songs thou dost 

prevent, 190 

Sets himdred notes unto thy feathered 
crew. 

So each one tunes his pretty instrument 
And warbling out the old, begin anew 
And thus they pass their youth in summer 
season, 

Then follow thee into a better region. 

Where winter’s never felt by that sweet airy 
legion ’ 

29 

Man at the best a creature frail and vain. 

In knowledge ignorant, in strength but 
weak. 

Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain. 
Each storm his state, his mmd, his body 

breakj 200 

From some of these he never finds 
cessation. 

But day or mght, withm, without, vexation, 
Troubles from foes, from friends, from 
dearest, near’st relation 

30 

And yet this sinful creature, frail and vam. 
This lump of wretchedness, of sm and 
sorrow. 
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This weather-beaten vessel wracked with 
pain, 

Joys not in hope of an eternal morrow. 

Nor all his losses, crosses, and vexation. 

In weight, m frequency and long duration. 
Can make him deeply groan for that divine 
translation. 210 

31 

The marmer that on smooth waves doth 
ghde 

Sings merrily and steers his bark with ease. 
As if he had command of wind and tide. 
And now become great master of the seas. 
But suddenly a storm spoils all the sport 
And makes him long for a more quiet port 
Which ’gainst all adverse wmds may serve 
for fort. 

32 

So he that faileth m this world of pleasure. 
Feeding on sweets, that never bit of th’ 
sour. 

That’s full of friends, of honor, and of 

treasure, 220 

Fond fool, he takes this earth ev’n for 
heaven’s bower 

But sad affliction comes and makes him see 
Here’s neither honor, wealth, nor safety. 
Only above is found all with security 

33 

O time, the fatal wrack of mortal things. 
That draws oblivion’s curtains over kings, 
Their sumptuous monuments, men know 
them not. 

Their names without a record are forgot. 
Their parts, their ports, their pomp’s all 
laid in th’ dust. 

Nor wit nor gold nor bmldings ’scape 

time’s rust 230 

But he whose name is graved m the white 
stone 

Shall last and shine when all of these are 
gone. 

1678 
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AS WEARY PILGRIM, NOW AT REST 

As weary pilgrim, now at rest. 

Hugs with dehght his silent nest. 

His wasted hmbs now he full soft 
That miry steps have trodden oft. 

Blesses himself to think upon 

His dangers past and travails done. 

The burmng sun no more shall heat. 

Nor stormy rains on him shall beat. 

The briars and thorns no more shall 
scratch. 

Nor hxmgry wolves at him shall catch, 10 
He erring paths no more shall tread 
Nor wild fruits eat instead of bread. 

For waters cold he doth not long. 

For thirst no more shall parch his 
tongue. 

No rugged stones his feet shall gall. 

Nor smmps nor rocks cause him to fallj 
All cares and fears he bids farewell 
And means in safety now to dwell 
A pilgrim I on earth, perplexed 

With sins, with cares and sorrows vexed. 
By age and pains brought to decay, 21 
And my clay house mould’rmg away. 

Oh' how I long to be at rest 
And soar on high among the blest' 

This body shall in silence sleep. 

Mine eyes no more shall ever weep. 

No fainting fits shall me assail. 

Nor grinding pains, my body frail; 

With cares and fears ne’er cumbered be. 
Nor losses know, nor sorrows see 30 
What though my flesh shall there consume? 

It IS the bed Christ did perfume. 

And when a few years shall be gone. 

This mortal shall be clothed upon, 

A corrupt carcass down it hes, 

A glorious body it shall rise. 

In weakness and dishonor sown. 

In power ’tis raised by Christ alone 
Then soul and body shall umte 
And of their maker have the sight, 40 
Such lastmg joys shall there behold 
As ear ne’er heard nor tongue e’er told. 
Lord, make me ready for that day' 

Then come, dear bridegroom, come 
away' 

1669 1867 
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FROM NEW ENGLAND’S RARITIES 
DISCOVERED 

A Description of an Indian Squaw ' 

Now, gentle reader, having trespassed upon 
your panence a long while m the perusing 
of these rude observations, I shall, to make 
you amends, present you by way of diver- 
tissement or recreanon with a copy of 
verses made some time since upon the pic- 10 
ture of a young and handsome gipsy, not 
improperly transferred upon the Indian 
squaw, or female Indian, tricked up in all 
her bravery 

The men are somewhat horse-faced and 
generally faucious, 1 e , without beards, but 
the women, many of them, have very good 
features, seldom without a come-to-me, or 
cos amorts, in their countenance, all of them 
black-eyed, havmg even, short teeth, and 10 
very wlute, their hair black, thick, and long, 
broad-breasted, handsome, straight bodies, 
and slender, considering their constant 
loose habit, their hmbs cleanly, straight, 
and of a convement stature, generally as 
plump as partridges, and, savmg here and 
there, one of a modest deportment 

Their garments are a pair of sleeves of 
deer or moose skm, dressed and drawn with 
hnes of several colors into Asiatic works, 30 
with buskins of the same, a short mantle of 
trading-cloth, either blue or red, fastened 
with a knot under the chin, and girt about 
the middle with a zone wrought with white 


and blue beads into pretty works Of these 
beads they have bracelets for their neck and 
arms, and hnks to hang in their ears, and a 
fair table, curiously made up with beads 
likewise, to wear before their breast Their 
hair they comb backward and tie it up 
short, with a border about two handfuls 
broad, wrought in works, as the other, with 
their beads But enough of this 

THE POEM 

Whether white or black be best. 

Call your senses to the quest. 

And your touch shall qiuckly tell 
The black in softness doth excel 
And in smoothness, but the ear — 

What' can that a color hear'" 

No, but ’tis your black one’s wit 
That doth catch and captive it. 

And, if slut and fair be one. 

Sweet and fair there can be none. 

Nor can aught so please the taste 
As what’s brown and lovely dressed 
And who’ll say that that is best 
To please one sense, displease the rest? 
Maugre, then, all that can be said 
In flattery of white and red. 

Those flatterers themselves must say 
That darkness was before the day 
And such perfection here appears. 

It neither wind nor sunshine fears 
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FROM A NARRATIVE OF THE CAP- 
TIVITY AND RESTORATION 
OF MRS MARY ROWLAND- 
SON 

On the tenth of February 1676, came the 

Indians with great numbers upon Lancas- 

1 The selection, which has been modernized by the 
editors, is taken from Josselyn, New-Englands Rarities 
Discovered, reprinted in Trans and Coll of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, IV, 230-32 The first edition 
was printed in London, 1672 

2 The text has been modenuzed by the editors 


ter Their first coming was about sunrising, 
hearmg the noise of some guns, we looked 
out, several houses were burmng, and the 
smoke ascending to heaven There were five 
persons taken in one house, the father and 
40 the mother and a sucking child they 
knocked on the head, the other two they 
took and carried away ahve There were 
two others who, being out of their garrison 
upon some occasion, were set upon, one 
was knocked on the head, the other es- 
caped Another there was who running 
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along was shot and wounded, and fell 
down, he begged of them his bfe, promising 
them money (as they told me), but they 
would not hearken to him but knocked 
him m head, and stripped him naked, and 
split open his bowels Another, seemg 
many of the Indians about his barn, ven- 
tured and went out, but was quickly shot 
down There were three others belonging 
to the same garrison who were killed, the to 
Indians, getting up upon the roof of the 
barn, Iwd advantage to shoot down upon 
them over their fortification Thus these 
murderous wretches went on, burmng and 
destroying before them 
At length they came and beset our otwn 
house, and quickly it was the dolefuUest 
day that ever mine eyes saw The house 
stood upon the edge of a hill, some of the 
Indians got behind the hill, others into the 20 
barn, and others behind any thing that 
could shelter them, from all which places 
they shot against the house, so that the bul- 
lets seemed to fly like hail, and quickly they 
wounded one man among us, then another, 
and then a third About two hours (accord- 
ing to my observation, in that amazmg 
time) they had been about the house before 
they prevailed to fire it, which they did with 
flax and hemp which they brought out of 3° 
the barn, and there being no defence about 
the house, only two flankers at two opposite 
corners and one of them not fimshed They 
fired It once, and one ventured out and 
quenched it, but they quickly fired it again, 
and that took Now is the dreadful hour 
come that I have often heard of (in time of 
war, as it was the case of others), but now 
mine eyes see it Some in our house were 
fightmg for their hves, others wallowing in 4° 
their blood, the house on fire over our 
heads, and the bloody heathen ready to 
knock us on the head if we stirred out Now 
might we hear mothers and children crying 
out for themselves and one another, ‘ Lord, 
what shall we do’’ Then I took my children 
(and one of my sisters, hers) to go forth and 
leave the house, but as soon as we came to 
the door and appeared, the Indians shot so 
thick that the bullets rattled against the 5 ° 
house as if one had taken a handful of 
stones and thrown them, so that we were 
fain to give back We had six stout dogs be- 
longmg to our garrison, but none of them 
would stir, though another time, if any 
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Indian had come to the door, they were 
ready to fly upon him and tear him down 
The Lord hereby would make us the more 
to acknowledge His hand, and to see that 
our help is always m Hun But out we must 
go, the fire increasmg and commg along 
behmd us, roaring, and the Indians gaping 
before us with their guns, spears, and hatch- 
ets to devour us No sooner were we out 
of the house, but my brother-m-law (bemg 
before wounded, m defending the house, in 
or near the throat) fell down dead, whereat 
the Indians scornfully shouted and hal- 
looed, and were presently upon him, strip- 
ping off his clothes The bullets flymg 
thick, one went through my side, and the 
same (as would seem) through the bowels 
and hand of my dear child in my arms One 
of my elder sister’s children, named Wil- 
ham, had then his leg broken, which the 
Indians perceiving, they knocked him on 
head Thus were we butchered by those 
merciless heathen, standing amazed, with 
the blood nmning down to our heels My 
eldest sister bemg yet m the house and see- 
ing those woeful sights, the mfidels hahng 
mothers one way and children another, and 
some wallowing in their blood, and her 
elder son teUing her that her son Wilham 
was dead and myself was wounded, she 
said, ‘And, Lord, let me die with them!’ — 
which was no sooner said, but she was 
struck with a bullet, and fell down dead 
over the threshold I hope she is reapmg 
the fruit of her good labors, bemg faithful 
to the service of God m her place In her 
younger years she lay under much trouble 
upon spiritual accounts, till it pleased God 
to make that precious Scripture take hold of 
her heart, 2 Cor 12 9 ‘And he said unto 
me, my grace is sufficient for thee ’ More 
than twenty years after, I have heard her 
tell how sweet and comfortable that place 
was to her But to return the Indians laid 
hold of us, pullmg me one way and the 
children another, and said, ‘Come, go along 
with us ’ I told them they would kill me; 
they answered, if I were wilhng to go along 
with them they would not hurt me. 

Oh, the doleful sight that now was to be- 
hold at this house' ‘Come, behold the 
works of the Lord, what desolations He has 
made in the earth ’ Of thirty-seven persons 
who were m this one house, none escaped 
either present death or a bitter captivity. 
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save only one, who nught say as he. Job i 
15 ‘And I only am escaped alone to tell the 
news ’ There were twelve killed, some 
shot, some stabbed with their spears, some 
knocked down with their hatchets When 
we are m prosperity, oh' the httle that we 
think of such dreadful sights, and to see our 
dear friends and relations he bleeding out 
their heart-blood upon the ground There 
was one who was chopped mto the head 10 
with a hatchet, and stripped naked, and yet 
was crawhng up and down It is a solemn 
sight to see so many Chrisaans lymg in 
their blood, some here, and some there, hke 
a company of sheep torn by wolves, aU of 
them stripped naked by a company of hell- 
hounds, roarmg, singing, rantmg, and m- 
sultmg, as if they would have torn our very 
hearts out Yet the Lord by His almighty 
power preserved a number of us from 20 
death, for there were twenty-four of us 
taken ahve and carried captive 

I had often before this said that, if the 
Indians should come, I should choose 
rather to be killed by them than taken ahve, 
but when it came to the trial, my mind 
changed, their ghttering weapons so daunted 
my spirit, that I chose rather to go along 
with those (as I may say) ravenous beasts, 
than that moment to end my days, and that 3 ° 
I may the better declare what happened to 
me dunng that grievous capuvity, I shall 
particularly speak of the several removes 
we had up and down the wilderness 

The First Remove 

Now away we must go with those bar- 
barous creatures, with our bodies wounded 
and bleedmg, and our hearts no less than 
our bodies About a mile we went that 40 
night, up upon a hill within sight of the 
town, where they mtended to lodge There 
was hard by a vacant house (deserted by the 
Enghsh before, for fear of the Indians) I 
asked them whether I might not lodge m 
the house that night, to which they an- 
swered ‘What' WiU you love Enghshmen 
still''’ This was the dolefuUest night that 
ever my eyes saw Oh, the roarmg, and 
smging, and dancing, and yelhng of those 50 
black creatures in the mght, which made 
the place a hvely resemblance of hell' And 
as miserable was the waste that was there 
made of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, calves. 


lambs, roasting pigs, and fowl (which they 
had plundered in the town), some roasting, 
some lying and burnmg, and some boihng 
to feed our merciless enemies, who were 
joyful enough though we were disconsolate. 
To add to the dolefulness of the former day 
and the dismalness of the present mght, my 
thoughts ran upon my losses and sad, be- 
reaved condition All was gone, my hus- 
band gone (at least separated from me, he 
bemg m the Bay, and to add to my grief, 
the Indians told me they would kill him as 
he came homeward), my children gone, my 
relations and friends gone, our house and 
home and all our comforts within door and 
without — all was gone except my life, and I 
knew not but the next moment that might 
go too There remained nothing to me but 
one poor wounded babe, and it seemed at 
present worse than death that it was in such 
a pitiful condition, bespeaking compassion, 
and I had no refreshmg for it, nor smtable 
thmgs to revive it Little do many think 
what IS the savageness and brutishness of 
this barbarous enemy, ay, even those that 
seem to profess more than others among 
them when the Enghsh have fallen into 
their hands 

Those seven that were killed at Lancas- 
ter the summer before upon a Sabbath day, 
and the one that was afterward killed upon 
a week day, were slain and mangled in a 
barbarous manner, by One-eyed John and 
Marlborough’s Praying Indians, which 
Captain Mosely brought to Boston, as the 
Indians told me. 

The Third Remove 

The mormng bemg come, they prepared 
to go on their way One of the Indians got 
up upon a horse, and they set me up behind 
him, with my poor sick babe m my lap A 
very wearisome and tedious day I had of it, 
what with my own wound and my child’s 
bemg so exceeding sick and in a lamentable 
condition with her woimd It may be eas- 
ily judged what a poor feeble condition we 
were in, there bemg not the least crumb of 
refreshmg that came within either of our 
mouths from Wednesday mght to Saturday 
mght, except only a httle cold water This 
day m the afternoon, about an hour by sun, 
we came to the place where they mtended, 
VIZ , an Indian town called Wemmesset, 
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northward of Quabaug When we were 
come, oh, the number of pagans (now mer- 
ciless enemies) that there came about me, 
that I may say as David, Psal 27 13. ‘I had 
fainted, unless I had beheved, etc.’ The 
next day was the Sabbath, 1 then remem- 
bered how careless I had been of God’s 
holy time, how many Sabbaths I had lost 
and misspent, and how evilly I had walked 
in God’s sight, which lay so close unto my i® 
spirit that It was easy for me to see how 
righteous it was with God to cut off the 
thread of my hfe and cast me out of His 
presence for ever Yet the Lord stiU showed 
mercy to me, and upheld me, and as He 
wounded me with one hand, so He healed 
me with the other This day there came to 
me one Robert Pepper, a man belonging to 
Roxbury, who was taken in Captain Beers 
his fight and had been now a considerable “ 
time with the Indians, and up with them 
almost as far as Albany to see King Phihp, 
as he told me, and was now very lately come 
into these parts Hearing, I say, that I was 
m this Indian town, he obtained leave to 
come and see me He told me he himself 
was wounded in the leg at Captam Beers 
his fight, and was not able some time to go, 
but as they carried him, and as he took 
oaken leaves and laid to his wound, and 3® 
through the blessing of God he was able 
to travel again Then I took oaken leaves 
and laid to my side, and with the blessing of 
God It cured me also, yet before the cure 
was wrought, I may say, as it is in Psal 38. 

5,6 ‘My wounds sunk and are corrupt, I 
am troubled, I am bowed down greatly, I 
go mourning all the day long ’ I sat much 
alone with a poor wounded child in my lap, 
which moaned mght and day, having 4® 
nothing to revive the body or cheer the 
spints of her, but instead of that someumes 
one Indian would come and tell me one 
hour that ‘your master will knock your 
child in the head,’ and then a second, and 
then a third, ‘your master will quickly 
knock your child in the head.’ 

This was the comfort I had from them, 
‘miserable comforters are ye all,’ as he said 
Thus mne days I sat upon my knees, with 5® 
my babe m my lap, nil my flesh was raw 
agam, my child bemg even ready to depart 
this sorrowful world, they bade me carry it 
out to another wigwam (I suppose because 
they would not be troubled with such spec- 
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tacles) Whither I went with a very heavy 
heart, and down I sat with the picture of 
death m my lap About two hours m the 
mght, my sweet babe hke a lamb departed 
this hfe, on February 18, 1675, it being 
about SIX years and five months old It was 
rune days from the first woundmg m this 
miserable condition, without any refreshmg 
of one nature or other except a httle cold 
water I cannot but take notice how at 
another time I could not bear to be m the 
room where any dead person was, but now 
the case is changed, I must and could lie 
down by my dead babe, side by side all the 
mght after I have thought smce of the 
wonderful goodness of God to me, in pre- 
servmg me m the use of my reason and 
senses in that distressed time, that I did not 
use wicked and violent means to end my 
own miserable hfe In the mornmg, when 
they understood that my child was dead, 
they sent for me home to my master’s wig- 
wam, by my master in this writing must be 
understood Quanopm, who was a sagamore, 
and married King Phihp’s wife’s sister, not 
that he first took me, but I was sold to him 
by another Narragansett Indian, who took 
me when first I came out of the garrison I 
went to take up my dead child in my arms 
to carry it with me, but they bid me let it 
alone, there was no resistmg, but go I must 
and leave it When I had been at my mas- 
ter’s wigwam, I took the first opportumty I 
could get to go look after my dead child; 
when I came, I asked them what they had 
done with it Then they told me it was upon 
the lull, then they went and showed me 
where It was, where 1 saw the ground was 
newly digged, and there they told me they 
had buried it There I left that child m the 
wilderness, and must commit it, and myself 
also in this wilderness-condition, to Him 
who IS above all . 

The Eighth Remove 

On the morrow morning we must go over 
the nver, 1 e , Connecticut, to meet with 
Kmg Phihp Two canoes full they had ear- 
ned over, the next turn I myself was to go, 
but as my foot was upon the canoe to step 
in, there was a sudden outcry among them, 
and I must step back; and mstead of gomg 
over the river, I must go four or five miles 
up the river farther northward Some of the 
Indians ran one way, and some another 
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The cause of this rout was, as I thought, 
their espying some English scouts who 
were thereabout In this travel up the river 
about noon the company made a stop and 
sat down, some to eat and others to rest 
them As I sat amongst them, musing of 
thmgs past, my son Joseph unexpectedly 
came to me, we asked of each other’s wel- 
fare, bemoaning our doleful condition and 
the change that had come upon us We had lo 
husband and father, and children and sis- 
ters, and friends, and relations, and house, 
and home, and many comforts of this life, 
but now we may say, as Job ‘ Naked came I 
out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 
I return The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord ’ I asked him whether he would read, 
he told me he earnestly desired it I gave 
him my Bible, and he hghted upon that 20 
comfortable scripture, Psal 1 18 17,18 ‘I 
shall not die but hve, and declare the works 
of the Lord The Lord hath chastened me 
sore, yet He hath not given me over to 
death ’ ‘Look here. Mother,’ says he, ‘ did 
you read this^’ And here I may take occa- 
sion to mention one prmcipal ground of my 
setting forth these lines even as the Psalm- 
ist says, to declare the works of the Lord, 
and His wonderful power in carrymg us 30 
along, preserving us in the wilderness while 
under the enemy’s hand, and returmng of 
us in safety again, and His goodness m 
brmging to my hand so many comfortable 
and suitable Scriptures in my distress But 
to return we travelled on till night, and in 
the morning we must go over the river to 
Philip’s crew When I was in the canoe, I 
could not but be amazed at the numerous 
crew of pagans that were on the bank on the 40 
other side When I came ashore, they gath- 
ered all about me, I sitting alone in the 
midst I observed they asked one another 
questions, and laughed, and rejoiced over 
their gams and victories Then my heart be- 
gan to fail, and I fell a weeping, which wias 
the first time to my remembrance that I 
wept before them Although I had met with 
so much affliction, and my heart was many 
times ready to break, yet could I not shed 50 
one tear in their sight, but rather had been 
all this while in a maze, and hke one aston- 
ished, but now I may say, as Psal 137 i 
‘ By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down yea, we wept when we remembered 


Zion ’ There one of them asked me why I 
wept, I could hardly tell what to say, yet I 
answered they would kill me ‘ No,’ said he, 
‘ none will hurt you ’ Then came one of 
them and gave me two spoonfuls of meal to 
comfort me, and another gave me half a 
pint of peas, which was more worth than 
many bushels at another time Then I went 
to see Kmg Phihp, he bade me come in and 
sit down, and asked me whether I would 
smoke it (a usual comphment nowadays 
amongst saints and sinners), but this no 
way suited me For though I had formerly 
used tobacco, yet I had left it ever smce I 
was first taken It seems to be a bait the 
devil lays to make men lose their precious 
time I remember with shame how for- 
merly, when I had taken two or three pipes, 
I was presendy ready for another, such a be- 
witching thing It is, but I thank God He has 
now given me power over it Surely there 
are many who may be better employed than 
to he sucking a stinking tobacco pipe 

Now the Indians gather their forces to go 
against Northampton, overnight one went 
about yelhng and hooting to give notice of 
the design Whereupon they fell to boihng 
of groundnuts and parching of corn (as 
many as had it) for their provision, and in 
the morning away they went During my 
abode in this place, Plulip spake to me to 
make a shirt for his boy, which I did, for 
which he gave me a shiUing, I offered the 
money to my master, but he bade me keep 
It, and with it I bought a piece of horse 
flesh Afterwards he asked me to make a cap 
for his boy, for which he invited me to din- 
ner I went, and he gave me a pancake, 
about as big as two fingers, it was made of 
parched wheat, beaten, and fried in bear’s 
grease, but I thought I never tasted pleas- 
anter meat in my hfe There was a squaw 
who spake to me to make a shirt for her san- 
nup, lor which she gave me a piece of bear 
Another asked me to knit a pair of stock- 
ings, for which she gave me a quart of peas 
I boiled my peas and bear together, and in- 
vited my master and mistress to dinner, but 
the proud gossip, because I served them 
both m one dish, would eat nothing, except 
one bit that he gave her upon the point of 
his kmfe Hearing that my son was come to 
this place, I went to see him, and found lum 
lying flat upon the ground I asked him how 
he could sleep so, he answered me that he 
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was not asleep but at prayer, and lay so that 
they might not observe what he was doing 
I pray God he may remember these thmgs 
now he is returned in safety At this place, 
the sun now getting higher, what with the 
beams and heat of the sun and the smoke of 
the wigwams, I thought I should have been 
bhnd I could scarce discern one wigwam 
from another There was here one Mary 
Thurston of Medfield, who, seemg how it 
was with me, lent me a hat to wear, but as 
soon as I was gone, the squaw who owned 
that Mary Thurston came runmng after me 
and got It away again Here was the squaw 
that gave me one spoonful of meal. I put it 
in my pocket to keep it safe, yet, notwith- 
standing, somebody stole it, but put five 
Indian corns in the room of it, which corns 
were the greatest provisions I had in my 
travel for one day 

The Indians remrning from Northamp- 
ton brought with them some horses and 
sheep and other things which they had 
taken, I desired them that they would carry 
me to Albany upon one of those horses and 
sell me for powder, for so they had some- 
times discoursed I was utterly hopeless of 
getting home on foot, the way that I came 
I could hardly bear to think of the many 
weary steps I had taken to come to this 
place 

The Eleventh Remove 

The next day m the morning they took 
their travel, intending a day’s journey up 
the river, I took my load at my back, and 
quickly we came to wade over the river, and 
passed over uresome and wearisome hills 
One hiU was so steep that I was fain to 
creep up upon my knees, and to hold by the 
twigs and bushes to keep myself from fall- 
mg backward My head also was so hght 
that 1 usually reeled as I went, but I hope 
all these wearisome steps that I have taken 
are but a forewarnmg to me of the heavenly 
rest T know, O Lord, that Thy judgments 
are right, and that Thou m faithfulness 
hast afflicted me,’ Psal 119 71 

The Twentieth Remove 

It was their usual manner to remove 
when they had done any mischief, lest they 
should be found out, and so they did at this 
time We went about three or four imles, 
and there they built a great wigwam, big 


enough to hold an himdred Indians, which 
they did in preparation to a great day of 
dancmg They would say now amongst 
themselves that the Governor would be so 
angry for his loss at Sudbury that he would 
send no more about the captives, which 
made me grieve and tremble. My sister 
bemg not far from the place where we now 
were, and hearmg that I was here, desired 
10 her master to let her come and see me, and 
he was willing to it, and would go with her, 
but she, bemg ready before him, told him 
she would go before, and was come withm a 
mile or two of the place, then he overtook 
her and began to rant as if he had been mad, 
and made her go back agam m the ram, so 
that I never saw her till I saw her m 
Charlestown But the Lord reqmted many 
of their ill doings, for this Indian her mas- 
20 ter was hanged afterward at Boston The 
Indians now began to come from all quar- 
ters against their merry dancing day. 
Among some of them came one Goodwife 
Ketde, I told her my heart was so heavy 
that It was ready to break ‘So is rmne too,’ 
said she, but yet said, ‘I hope we shall hear 
some good news shortly ’ I could hear how 
carnestiy my sister desired to see me, and I 
as earnestly desired to see her, and yet 
30 neither of us could get an opportumty My 
daughter was also now about a rmle off, and 
1 had not seen her in mne or ten weeks, as I 
had not seen my sister smee our first taking 
I earnestly desired them to let me go and 
see them, yea, I entreated, begged, and 
persuaded them but to let me see my 
daughter, and yet so hard-hearted were 
they that they would not suffer it. They 
made use of their tyrannical power whilst 
40 they had it, but through the Lord’s won- 
derful mercy, their time was now but short. 

On a Sabbath day, the sun being about 
an hour high m the afternoon, came Mr. 
John Hoar (the Council permittmg him, 
and his own forward spirit mchmng him) 
together with the two fore-mentioned Indi- 
ans, Tom and Peter, with their third letter 
from the Council When they came near, I 
was abroad, though I saw them not, they 
50 presently called me in, and bade me sit 
down and not stu Then they catched up 
their guns and away they ran, as if an 
enemy had been at hand, and the guns went 
off apace. I manifested some great trouble, 
and they asked me what was the matter I 
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told them I thought they had killed the great laces sewed at the tail of it, he had his 

Enghshman (for they had in the meantime silver buttons, his white stockings, his gar- 

mformed me that an Englishman was ters were hung round with shillings, and he 

come), they said no, they shot over his had girdles of wampum upon his head and 
horse and under, and before his horse, and shoulders She had a kersey coat, and cov- 
they pushed him this way and that way, at ered with girdles of wampum from the loins 
their pleasure, showing what they could do; upward, her arms from her elbows to her 
then they let them come to their wigwams hands were covered with bracelets, there 
I begged of them to let me see the English- were handfuls of necklaces about her neck, 
man, but they would not But there was I lo and several sorts of jewels in her ears She 
fain to sit their pleasure When they had had fine red stockings and white shoes, her 
talked their fill with him, they suffered me hair powdered and face painted red, that 
to go to him We asked each other of our was always before black And all the danc- 

welfare, and how my husband did, and aU ers were after the same manner There were 

my friends He told me they were all well, two others, smging and knocking on a ket- 

and would be glad to see me Amongst tie for their music They kept hopping up 

other thmgs which my husband sent me, and down one after another, with a kettle of 

there came a pound of tobacco, which I water in the midst, standing warm upon 

sold for mne shillings in money, for many some embers, to drink of when they were 
of the Indians for want of tobacco smoked 20 dry They held on till it was almost mght, 
hemlock and ground ivy It was a great mis- throwing out wampum to the slanders by 
take m any who thought I sent for tobacco. At mght I asked them again if I should go 

for through the favor of God that desire home They all as one said no, except my 

was overcome I now asked them whether I husband would come for me When we 

should go home with Mr Hoar They an- were lain down, my master went out of the 

swered no, one and another of them, and it wigwam, and by and by sent m an Indian 

being night, we lay down with that answer, called James the Printer, who told Mr 

in the morning Atr Hoar invited the saga- Hoar that my master would let me go home 

mores to dinner, but when we went to get it tomorrow if he would let him have one pint 
ready, we found that they had stolen the 30 of liquor. Then Mr Hoar called his own 
greatest part of the provision Mr Hoar had Indians, Tom and Peter, and bid them go 

brought, out of his bags, in the night And and see whether he would promise it before 

we may see the wonderful power of God in them three, and if he would, he should have 

that one passage, in that when there was it, which he did, and he had it Then Phihp 

such a great number of the Indians to- smelling the business called me to him, and 

gether, and so greedy of a httle good food, asked me what I would give him to tell me 

and no English there but Mr Hoar and my- some good news and speak a good word for 

self, that there they did not knock us in the me I told him, I could not tell what to give 

head and take what we had, there being not him, I would anything I had, and asked him 

only some provision but also trading-cloth, 40 what he would have He said two coats and 
a part of the twenty pounds agreed upon, twenty shilhngs in money, and half a bushel 

but instead of doing us any mischief, they of seed corn, and some tobacco I thanked 

seemed to be ashamed of the fact, and said him for his love, but I knew the good news 

It were some Matchit Indian that did it Oh, as well as the crafty fox My master, after he 

that we could beheve that there is no thing had had his drink, quickly came ranting 

too hard for God' God showed His power into the wigwam again and called for Mr 

over the heathen m this, as He did over the Hoar, drinking to him and saying he was a 

hungry hons when Darnel was cast into the good man, and then again he would say, 

den Mr Hoar called them benme to din- ‘Hang him rogue’’ Bemg almost drunk, he 

ner, but they ate very httle, they being so so would drink to him, and yet presently say 
busy m dressing themselves and getting he should be hanged Then he called for 

ready for their dance, which was carried on me I trembled to hear him, yet I was fain 

by eight of them, four men and four to go to him, and he drank to me, showmg 

squaws, my master and mistress being two. no incivility He was the first Indian I saw 

He was dressed in his holland shirt, with drunk aU the while I was amongst them At 
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last his squaw ran out, and he after her, 
round the wigwam, with his money jinghng 
at his knees, but she escaped him But hav- 
ing an old squaw, he ran to her And so, 
through the Lord’s mercy, we were no 
more troubled that night . . 


I can remember the time when I used 
to sleep quietly without workmgs m my lo 
thoughts whole nights together, but now it 
IS other ways with me When all are fast 
about me, and no eye open but His who 
ever waketh, my thoughts are upon thmgs 
past, upon the awful dispensauon of the 
Lord towards us, upon His wonderful 
power and nught in carrying of us through 
so many difficulties, m returmng us m 
safety, and suffermg none to hurt us I re- 
member m the night season how the other 20 
day I was in the midst of thousands of ene- 
mies, and nothing but death before me It 
was then hard work to persuade myself that 
ever I should be satisfied with bread again 
But now we are fed with the finest of the 
wheat, and, as I may say, with honey out of 
the rock, instead of the husk, we have the 
fatted calf The thoughts of these things in 
the paruculars of them, and of the love and 
goodness of God towards us, make it true of 30 
me what David said of himself, Psal 6 5 
T watered my couch with my tears ’ Oh' 
the wonderful power of God that mine eyes 
have seen, affording matter enough for my 
thoughts to run in that when others are 
sleeping mine eyes are weeping 

I have seen the extreme vamty of this 
world, one hour 1 have been in health, and 
wealth, wanting nothing, but the next hour 
m sickness and wounds, and death, having 40 
nothing but sorrow and affhction 

Before I knew what affliction meant, I 
was ready sometimes to wish for it When I 
hved in prosperity, having the comforts of 
the world about me, my relations by me. 


my heart cheerful, and taking httle care for 
anything, and yet seeing many, whom I 
preferred before myself, under many trials 
and affiictions, in sickness, weakness, pov- 
erty, losses, crosses, and cares of the world, 
I should be sometimes jealous lest I should 
have my portion in this hfe, and that scrip- 
ture would come to my mmd, Heb 12 6 
‘For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom He receiv- 
eth ’ But now I see the Lord had His time 
to scourge and chasten me. The portion of 
some is to have their afflictions by drops, 
now one drop and then another, but the 
dregs of the cup, the wine of astomshment, 
hke a sweeping ram that leaveth no food, 
did the Lord prepare to be my portion 
Affliction I wanted, and affliction I had full 
measure (I thought) pressed down and run- 
ning over Yet I see, when God calls a per- 
son to anything, and through never so 
many difficulues, yet He is fully able to 
carry them through and make them see and 
say they have been gainers thereby. And I 
hope I can say in some measure, as David 
did ‘It IS good for me that I have been 
afflicted ’ The Lord hath showed me the 
vanity of these outward things — that they 
are the vanity of vamhes, and vexation of 
spirit, that they are but a shadow, a blast, a 
bubble, and things of no continuance, that 
we must rely on God Himself, and our 
whole dependence must be upon Him If 
trouble from smaller matters begin to arise 
in me, I have something at hand to check 
myself with, and say, ‘Why am I troubled?’ 
It was but the other day that, if I had had 
the world, I would have given it for my 
freedom, or to have been a servant to a 
Christian 1 have learned to look beyond 
present and smaller troubles, and to be 
quieted under them, as Moses said, Exod. 
14 13 ‘Stand still and see the salvation of 
the Lord.’ 
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FROM THE DAY OF DOOM 
The Coming to Judgment 1 

1 

Still was the night, serene and bright, 
when all men sleepmg lay, 

Calm was the season, and carnal reason 
thought so ’twould last for aye 
‘Soul, take thine ease, let sorrow cease, 
much good thou hast in store ’ 

This was their song, their cups among, 
the evening before. 

2 

Wallowmg in all kmd of sin, 
vile wretches lay secure. 

The best of men had scarcely then 
their lamps kept in good ure 
Virgins unwise, who through disguise 
amongst the best were numbered. 

Had closed their eyes, yea, and the wise 
through sloth and frailty slumbered 

3 

Like as of old, when men grew bold 
God’s threat’mngs to contemn. 

Who stopt their ear, and would not hear 
when Mercy warned them. 

But took their course, without remorse, 
till God began to pour 
Destruction the world upon, 
m a tempestuous shower, 

4 

Who put away the evil day, 

and drowned their cares and fears. 

Till drowned were they, and swept away 
by vengeance unawares. 

So at the last, whilst men sleep fast 
m their security. 

Surprised they are in such a snare 
as cometh suddenly 

5 

For at midmght breaks forth a light 
which turns the night to day, 

^ The text has been modernized, and ihe titles to the 
various sections have been supplied by the editors 
1 he onginal text contained marginal commentary and 
atation of parallel b^bhcal passages 
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And speedily an hideous cry 
doth all the world dismay 
Sinners awake, their hearts do ache, 
trembhng their loins surpriseth. 
Amazed with fear by what they hear, 
each one of them ariseth 

6 

They rush from beds with giddy heads, 
and to their windows nm. 

Viewing this light, which shines more bright 
than doth the noonday sun 
Straightway appears (they see’t with tears) 
the Son of God most dread. 

Who with His train comes on amain 
to judge both quick and dead 

7 

Before His face the heav’ns give place, 
and skies are rent asunder 
With mighty voice and hideous noise 
more terrible than thunder 
His brightness damps heav’ns glorious 
lamps 

and makes them hide their heads. 

As if afraid and quite dismayed, 
they quit their wonted steads 

8 

Ye sons of men that durst contemn 
the threat’mngs of God’s Word, 

How cheer you now^ Your hearts, I trow, 
are thrilled as with a sword 
Now atheist bhnd, whose brutish mmd 
a God could never see. 

Dost thou perceive, dost now beheve, 
that Christ thy Judge shall be? 

14 

The Judge draws mgh, exalted high 
upon a lofty throne. 

Amidst the throng of angels strong, 
lo, Israel’s Holy One' 

The excellence of whose presence 
and awful majesty 
Amazeth nature, and every creature 
doth more than terrify. 

15 

The mountains smoke, the hills are shook, 
the earth is rent and torn 
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As if she should be clear dissolved 
or from her center borne 
The sea doth roar, forsakes the shore, 
and shrinks away for fear, 

The wild beasts flee into the sea, 
so soon as He draws near, 

16 

Whose glory bright, whose wond’rous 
might, 

whose power imperial. 

So far surpass whatever was 
in realms terrestrial. 

That tongues of men (nor angel’s pen) 
cannot the same express. 

And therefore I must pass it by, 
lest speaking should transgress 

17 

Before His throne a trump is blown, 
proclaiming th’ Day of Doom, 
Forthwith He cries, ‘ Ye dead arise 
and unto judgment come'’ 

No sooner said, but ’tis obeyed, 
sepulchers opened are. 

Dead bodies all rise at His call, 
and’s mighty power declare 

20 

His winged hosts fly through all coasts, 
together gathering 

Both good and bad, both quick and dead, 
and all to judgment bring 
Out of their holes those creeping moles, 
that hid themselves for fear. 

By force they take, and quickly make 
before the Judge appear 

21 

Thus every one before the throne 
of Christ the Judge is brought. 

Both righteous and impious, 

that good or lU hath wrought 
A separation and diff’rmg station 
by Christ appomted is 
(To sinners sad) ’twixt good and bad, 

’twixt heirs of woe and bhss 

54 

There Christ demands at all their hands 
a strict and straight account 
Of all things done under the sun, 
whose number far surmount 
Man’s wit and thought, they all are brought 
'into this solemn trial, 


And each offense with evidence, 
so that there’s no demal 

55 

There’s no excuse for their abuse, 
smce their own consciences 
More proof give m of each man’s sm, 
than thousand witnesses 
Though formerly this faculty 
had grossly been abused 
(Men could it stifle, or with it trifle, 
when as it them accused), 

56 

Now It comes in, and every sm 
imto men’s charge doth lay. 

It judgeth them and doth condemn, 
though all the world say nay. 

It so stingeth and tortureth. 

It worketh such distress. 

That each man’s self against himself, 

IS forced to confess 

57 

It’s vain moreover for men to cover 
the least iniquity. 

The Judge hath seen, and privy been 
to all their villainy 
He unto light and open sight 
the work of darkness brmgs. 

He doth unfold both new and old, 
both known and hidden things. 

66 

Thus He doth find of all mankmd 
that stand at His left hand. 

No mother’s son but hath misdone, 
and broken God’s command 
All have transgressed, even the best, 
and merited God’s wrath. 

Unto their own perdition 
and everlasung scath 

The Trial of Hypocrites 

68 

Nevertheless, they all express 
(Christ grantmg hberty) 

What for their way they have to say, 
how they have hved, and why. 
They all draw near and seek to clear 
themselves by makmg pleas. 

There hypocrites, false-hearted wights, 
do make such pleas as these 
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‘Lord, m Thy name, and by the same, 
we devils dispossessed. 

We raised the dead and mimst’rfed 
Succor to the distressed 
Our pamful teaching and pow’rfiil 
preaching 

by Thine own wondrous might 
Did throughly win to God from sm 
many a wretched wight ’ 

70 

‘All this,’ quoth He, ‘may granted be, 
and your case little bettered. 

Who still remain under a chain 
and many irons fettered 
You that the dead have quickened, 
and rescued from the grave. 
Yourselves were dead, yet ne’er needed 
a Christ your souls to save 

71 

‘You that could preach, and others teach 
what way to life doth lead. 

Why were you slack to find that track 
and in that way to tread^ 

How could you bear to see or hear 
of others freed at last 
From Satan’s paws, whilst in his jaws 
yourselves were held more fast> 

72 

‘Who though you knew Repentance true 
and Faith is My great name. 

The only mean to quit you clean 
from pumshment and blame. 

Yet took no pain true faith to gam, 
such as might not deceive. 

Nor would repent with true intent 
your evil deeds to leave. 

73 

‘His Master’s will how to fulfil 
the servant that well knew. 

Yet left undone his duty known, 
more plagues to him are due. 

You against light perverted right, 
wherefore it shall be now 
For Sidon and for Sodom’s land 
more easy than for you ’ 

74 

‘But we have in Thy presence been,’ 
say some, ‘and eaten there 


Did we not eat Thy Flesh for meat, 
and feed on heav’nly cheer? 
Whereon who feed shall never need, 
as Thou Thyself dost say. 

Nor shall they die eternally, 
but hve with Christ for aye. 

75 

‘We may allege. Thou gav’st a pledge 
of Thy dear love to us. 

In wine and bread, which figured 
Thy grace bestowed thus 
Of strength’nmg seals, of sweetest 
meals, 

have we so oft partaken. 

And shall we be cast off by Thee, 
and utterly forsaken?’ 

76 

To whom the Lord, thus in a word, 
returns a short reply 
T never knew any of you 
that wrought iniqmty. 

You say you’ve been My presence in, 
but then, how came you there 
With raiment vile that did defile 
and quite disgrace My cheer? 

77 

‘Durst you draw near without due fear 
unto My holy table? 

Durst you profane and render vain, 
so far as you were able. 

Those mysteries, which whoso prize 
and carefully improve 
Shall sav^d be undoubtedly, 

and nothing shall them move? 

78 

‘How durst you venture bold guests to 
enter 

in such a sordid hue. 

Amongst My guests unto those feasts 
that were not made for you? 

How durst you eat for spir’tual meat 
your bane, and drink damnauon. 
Whilst by your guile you render’d vile 
so rare and great salvation? 

79 

‘Your fancies fed on heav’nly bread 
your hearts fed on some lust. 

You loved the creature more than 
th’ Creator, 

your souls clove to the dust. 
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No, not the best, but have confessed 
themselves to have misdone.’ 


And thmk you by hypocrisy 
and cloaked wickedness, 

To enter in laden with sin 
to lastmg happiness? 

8o 

‘This your excuse shows your abuse 
of thmgs ordained for good. 

And doth declare you guilty are 
of My dear flesh and blood 
Wherefore those seals and precious meals 
you put so much upon 
As thmgs divme, they seal and sign 
you to perdition ’ 

The Error of Good Works 

92 

Then were brought nigh a company 
of civil honest men. 

That loved true dealing and hated stealmg, 
ne’er wronged their bretheren. 

Who pleaded thus ‘Thou knowest us 
that we were blameless hvers. 

No whoremongers, no murderers, 
no quarrelers nor strivers. 

93 

‘Idolaters, adulterers, 

church-robbers we were none. 

Nor false dealers, nor cozeners, 
but paid each man his own 
Our way was fair, our deahng square, 
we were no wasteful spenders. 

No lewd toss-pots, no drunken sots, 
no scandalous offenders 

94 

‘We hated vice and set great price, 
by virtuous conversation. 

And by the same we got a name 
and no small commendaDon 
God’s laws express that righteousness 
is that which He doth prize. 

And to obey, as He doth say, 

IS more than sacrifice 

95 

‘Thus to obey hath been our way, 
let our good deeds, we pray, 

Fmd some regard and some reward 
with Thee, O Lord, this day 
And whereas we transgressors be, 
of Adam’s race were none. 


96 

Then answered unto their dread, 
the Judge ‘True piety 
God doth desire and eke require, 
no less than honesty 
JusDce demands at all your hands 
perfect obedience. 

If but in part you have come short, 
that IS a just offense. 

97 

‘On earth below, where men did owe 
a thousand pounds and more. 
Could twenty pence it recompense? 
Could that have cleared the 
score? 

Thmk you to buy fehaty 

with part of what’s due debt? 

Or for desert of one small part, 
the whole should off be set? 

98 

‘And yet that part whose great 
desert 

you thmk to reach so far. 

For your excuse doth you accuse, 
and will your boasting mar 
However fair, however square 
your way and work hath been 
Before men’s eyes, yet God espies 
miqmty therem 

99 

‘God looks upon th’affection 
and temper of the heart. 

Not only on the action, 
and the external part 
Whatever end vam men pretend, 
God knows the verity. 

And by the end which they mtend 
their words and deeds doth try. 

too 

‘Without true faith, the Scripture 
saith, 

God cannot take dehght 
In any deed that doth proceed 
from any sinful wight 
And without love all actions provt 
but barren empty thmgs. 

Dead works they be and vamty, 
the which vexation brmgs. 
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‘Nor from true faith, which quencheth 
wrath, 

hath your obedience flown. 

Nor from true love, which wont to move 
behevers, hath it grown 
Your argument shows your mtent 
m all that you have done. 

You thought to scale heav’n’s lofty wall 
by ladders of your own 

102 

‘Your bhnded spirit hopmg to merit 
by your own righteousness. 

Needed no Saviour but your behavior, 
and blameless carriages 
You trusted to what you could do, 
and in no need you stood. 

Your hearty pride laid Me aside, 
and trampled on My blood 

103 

‘AH men have gone astray, and done 
that which God’s laws condemn. 

But My purchase and offered grace 
all men did not contemn. 

The Nmevites and Sodomites 
had no such sin as this. 

Yet as if all your sms were small, 
you say, “All did amiss ’’ 

104 

‘Again you thought and mainly sought 
a name with men t’ acquire. 

Pride bare the bell that made you swell, 
and your own selves admire 
Mean frmt it is, and vile, I wis, 
that springs from such a root. 

Virtue divine and genuine 

wonts not from pride to shoot. 

105 

‘Such deeds as your are worse than poor; 

they are but sms gilt over 
With silver dross, whose glist’nng gloss 
can them no longer cover 
The best of them would you condemn, 
and rum you alone. 

Although you were from faults so clear, 
the other you had none. 

106 

‘Your gold IS brass, your silver dross, 
vour righteousness is sin. 


And think you by such honesty 
eternal hfe to wm’ 

You much mistake, if for its sake 
you dream of acceptation. 

Whereas the same deserveth shame 
and meriteth damnation ’ 

The Judgment 

182 

Thus all men’s pleas the Judge with ease 
doth answer and confute. 

Until that all, both great and small, 
are silenced and mute 
Vain hopes are cropt, all mouths are stopt, 
sinners have naught to say. 

But that ’ds )ust and equal most 
they should be damned for aye 

The Satisfaction of the Elect 

219 

The saints behold with courage bold 
and thankful wonderment 
To see all those that were their foes 
thus sent to pumshment 
Then do they sing unto their King 
a song of endless praise. 

They praise His name and do proclaim 
that just are all His ways 

220 

Thus with great joy and melody 
to heav’n they all ascend. 

Him there to praise with sweetest lays, 
and hymns that never end, 

Where with long rest they shall be blest, 
and naught shall them annoy. 

Where they shall see as seen they be, 
and whom they love enjoy. 

221 

Oh, glonous place' where face to face 
Jehovah may be seen. 

By such as were sinners while here, 
and no dark veil between' 

Where the sunshine and light divine 
of God’s bright countenance 
Doth rest upon them every one, 
with sweetest influence! 

222 

Oh, blessM state of the renatel 
Oh, wond’rous happiness. 
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To which they’re brought beyond what 
thought 

can reach or words express' 

Grief’s watercourse and sorrow’s source 
are turned to joyful streams. 

Their old distress and heaviness 
are vamsh^d like dreams 

223 

For God above in arms of love 
doth dearly them embrace. 

And fills their sprights with such delights 
and pleasures in His grace 
As shall not fail, nor yet grow stale, 
through frequency of use. 

Nor do they fear God’s favor there 
to forfeit by abuse 

224 

For there the saints are perfect saints, 
and holy ones indeed. 

From all the sm that dwelt within 
their mortal bodies freed. 

Made kings and priests to God through 
Christ’s 

dear love’s transcendency. 

There to remain and there to reign 
with him eternally. 

1662 

GOD’S CONTROVERSY WITH 
NEW ENGLAND 

WRITTEN IN THE TIME OF THE 
GREAT DROUGHT, ANNO 1 662 

BY A LOVER OF NEW ENGLAND’S 
PROSPERITY 

The Warning of the Lord* 

Our temp’ral blessings did abound. 

But spiritual good things 
Much more abounded, to the praise 
Of that great King of kings 
God’s throne was here set up, here was 
His tabernacle pight, no 

This was the place and these the folk 
In whom He took dehght 

Our morning stars shone all day long. 

Their beams gave forth such light 
As did the noonday sun abash 
And’s glory dazzle quite 
Our day continued many years 

I The text has been modernized, and the sub-title sup- 
plied by tne editors 
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And had no night at all. 

Yea, many thought the hght would last 
And be perpetual 120 

Such, O New England, was thy first. 

Such was thy best estate. 

But, lo! a strange and sudden change 
My courage did amate 
The brightest of our mormng stars 
Did wholly disappear. 

And those that tamed behmd 
With sackcloth covered were. 

Moreover, I beheld and saw 

Our welkin overcast, 130 

And dismal clouds for sunshine late 
O’erspread from east and west. 

The air became tempestuous; 

The wilderness ’gan quake. 

And from above with awful voice 
Th’ Almighty thund’nng spake. 

Are these the men that erst at My command 
Forsook their ancient seats and native 
soil, 

To follow Me into a desert land, 

Contemmng all the travel and the toil, 140 
Whose love was such to purest ordinances 
As made them set at nought theur fair 
inheritances^ 

Are these the men that prized hberty 
To walk with God accordmg to their 
hght. 

To be as good as He would have them be. 

To serve and worship Him with all their 
might. 

Before the pleasures which a fruitful field. 
And country flowing-full of all good 
things, could yield? 

Are these the folk whom from the British 
Isles, 

Through the stem billows of the wat’ry 
mam, 150 

I safely led so many thousand miles. 

As if their journey had been through a 
plain. 

Whom having from all enemies protected. 
And through so many deaths and dangers 
well directed, 

I brought and planted on the western shore, 
Where nought but brutes and savage 
wights did swarm 
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(Untaught, untrained, untamed by virtue’s 
lore) 

That sought their blood, yet could not do 
them harm, 

My fury’s flail them threshed. My fatal 
broom 

Did sweep them hence, to make My 
people elbow-room 

Are these the men whose gates with peace I 
crowned. 

To whom for bulwarks I salvation gave. 

Whilst all thmgs else with rattling tumults 
sound. 

And mortal frays send thousands to the 
graved 

Whilst their own brethren bloody hands 
embrewed 

In brothers’ blood, and fields with 
carcasses bestrewed? 

Is this the people blest with bounteous 
store, 

By land and sea full richly clad and fed. 

Whom plenty’s self stands waiting still 
before. 

And poureth out their cups well 

tempered? 170 

For whose dear sake an howhng wilderness 

I lately turned into a fnutful paradise? 

Are these the people in whose hemisphere 

Such bright-beamed, ghst’ring, sun-like 
stars I placed. 

As by their influence did all things cheer. 

As by their light bhnd ignorance defaced. 

As errors into lurking holes did fray. 

As turned the late dark mght into a 
hghtsome day? 

Are these the folk to whom I rmlkfed out. 

And sweetness streamed from 

consolation’s breast, 180 

Whose souls I fed and strengthened 
throughout 

With finest spiritual food most finely 
dressed^ 

On whom I ramed hvmg bread from 
heaven, 

Withouten error’s bane, or superstition’s 
leaven? 

With whom I made a covenant of peace. 

And unto whom I did most firmly phght 

My faithfulness, if whilst I hve I cease 


To be their gmde, their God, them full 
dehght. 

Since them with cords of love to Me I drew. 

Enwrapping m My grace such as should 
them ensue? 190 

Are these the men, that now Mme eyes 
behold. 

Concerning whom I thought, and 
whilom spake. 

First heaven shall pass away together 
scrolled. 

Ere they My laws and righteous ways 
forsake. 

Or that they slack to run their heavenly 
race? 

Are these the same? or are some others 
come in place? 

If these be they, how is it that I find 

Instead of holiness, carnality, 

Instead of heavenly frames, an earthly 
mind. 

For burmng zeal, luke-warm 

mdifferency, 200 

For flaming love, key-cold dead- 
heartedness, 

For temperance (in meat, and drink, and 
clothes), excess? 

Whence cometh it that pride, and luxury. 

Debate, deceit, contention, and strife. 

False-dealing, covetousness, hypocrisy, 

(With such hke crimes) amongst them 
are so rife. 

That one of them doth over-reach another? 

And that an honest man can hardly trust 
his brother? 

How IS It that security and sloth 

Amongst the best are common to be 

found? 210 

That grosser sins, mstead of grace’s 
growth. 

Amongst the many more and more 
abound? 

I hate dissembling shows of hohness 

Or practice as you talk, or never more 
profess. 

Judge not, vam world, that all are 
hypocrites 

That do profess more hohness than 
thou. 

All foster not dissemblmg, guileful sprites. 
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Nor love their lusts, though very many 
do 

Some sin through want of care and 
constant watch, 

Some with the sick converse till they the 
sickness catch 220 

Some, that maintain a real root of grace. 

Are overgrown with many noisome 
weeds. 

Whose heart, that those no longer may take 
place. 

The benefit of due correction needs 

And such as these, however gone astray, 

I shall by stripes reduce mto a better 
way 

Moreover some there be that still retam 
Their ancient vigor and smcerity. 

Whom both their own and others’ sms 
constrain 

To sigh, and mourn, and weep, and wail, 
and cry, 230 

And for their sakes I have forborne to pour 
My wrath upon revolters to this present 
hour 

To praying saints I always have respect. 
And tender love, and pitiful regard. 

Nor will I now in any wise neglect 

Their love and faithful service to reward. 

Although I deal with others for their folly. 
And turn their mirth to tears that have 
been too jolly 

For think not, O backsliders, in your heart. 
That I shall still your evil manners bear. 

Your sms Me press as sheaves do load a 

cart, 241 

And therefore I will plague you for this 
gear 

Except you seriously, and soon, repent, 
rU not delay your pain and heavy 
punishment 

And who be those themselves that yonder 
show? 

The seed of such as name My dreadful 
Name' 

On whom while ’ere compassion’s skirt I 
threw 

Whilst m their blood they were, to hide 
their shame' 

Whom My preventmg love did ne’er Me 
take' 
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Whom for Mine own I marked, lest they 
should Me forsake' 250 

I looked that such as these to virtue’s lore 
(Though none but they) would have 
mchned their ear; 

That they at least Mme image should have 
bore. 

And sanctified My name with awfiil fear 

Let pagan’s brats pursue their lusts, whose 
meed 

Is death For Christian’s children are an 
holy seed 

But hear, O heavens' Let earth amazed 
stand' 

Ye mountains melt, and hiUs come 
flowing down' 

Let horror seize upon both sea and land! 

Let nature’s self be cast mto a stone ' 260 

I children nourished, nurtured, and 
upheld. 

But they against a tender Father have 
rebelled 

What could have been by Me performed 
more’ 

Or wherein fell I short of your desire? 

Had you but asked, I would have oped My 
store. 

And given what lawful wishes could 
require 

For all this bounteous cost I looked to see 
Heaven-reaching hearts and thoughts, 
meekness, humihty 

But lo' a sensual heart all void of grace. 

An iron neck, a proud presumptuous 

hand, 270 

A self-conceited, stiff, stout, stubborn race. 
That fears no threats, submits to no 
command. 

Self-willed, perverse, such as can bear no 
yoke, 

A generaaon even ripe for vengeance 
stroke. 

Such were that carnal brood of Israehtes 
That Joshua and the Elders did ensue, 

Who growmg hke the cursM Canaamtes 
Upon themselves My heavy judgments 
drew 

Such also was that fleshly generation 
Whom I o’erwhelmed by water’s deadly 
inundation aSo 
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They darker hght and lesser means 
misused. 

They had not such examples them to 
warn, 

You clearer rules and precepts have abused. 
And dreadful monuments of others’ 
harm 

My Gospel’s glorious light you do not 
prize. 

My Gospel’s endless, boundless grace you 
clean despise 

My painful messengers you disrespect, 

Who toil and sweat and swill themselves 
away. 

Yet nought at all with you can take effect. 
Who hurry headlong to your own 

decay 290 

In vam the founder melts, and taketh pains. 
Bellows and lead’s consumed, but still 
your dross remains 

What should I do with such a stiff-necked 
race? 

How shall I ease Me of such foes as 
they> 

What shall befall despisers of My grace’ 

I’ll surely bear their candlestick away. 

And lamps put out Their glorious noonday 
hght 

I’ll quickly turn mto a dark Egypuan 
mght 

Oft have I charged you by My ministers 
To gird yourselves with sackcloth, and 
repent 300 

Oft have I warned you by My messengers. 


That so you might My wrathful ire 
prevent 

But who among you hath this warmng 
taken? 

Who hath his crooked ways and wicked 
works forsaken? 

Yea, many grow to more and more excess. 
More hght and loose, more carnal and 
prophane 

The sms of Sodom, pride and wantonness. 
Among the multitude spring up amam 

Are these the fruits of pious education. 

To run with greater speed and courage 
to damnation’ 310 

If here and there some two or three shall 
steer 

A wiser course than their compamons do. 

You make a mock of such, and scoff and 
jeer 

Because they will not be so bad as you 

Such IS the generation that succeeds 
The men whose eyes have seen My great 
and awful deeds 

Now therefore hearken and incline your 
ear, 

In judgment I wiU henceforth with you 
plead. 

And if by that you will not learn to fear. 

But still go on a sensual life to lead, 320 

I’ll strike at once an all-consuming stroke. 
Nor cries nor tears shall then My fierce 
intent revoke. 

1662 1871 


BENJAMIN TOMPSON 

1642-1714 


FROM NEW ENGLAND’S CRISIS 
The Prologue ' 

The times wherem old Pompion was a 
saint. 

When men fared hardly yet without 
complamt 

On vilest cates, the dainty Indian maize 

Was eat with clamshells out of wooden 
trays 

1 The texts of Tompson’s poems have been modernized 
by the editors 


Under thatched huts without the cry of 
rent. 

And the best sauce to every dish, content. 
When flesh was food, and hairy skins made 
coats, 

And men as well as birds had chirping 
notes; 

When simnels were accounted noble blood 
Among the tnbes of common herbage 

food, 10 

Of Ceres’ bounty formed was many a 
knack. 
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Enoi^h to fill Poor Robin’s Almanac — 
These golden times (too fortunate to hold) 
Were quickly sinned away for love of gold 
’Twas then, among the bushes, not the 
street. 

If one in place did an inferior meet 
‘Good morrow, brother, is there aught you 
want^ 

Take freely of me what I have you ha’nt.’ 
Plain ‘Tom’ and ‘Dick’ would pass as 
current now 

As ever since ‘Your servant, sir,’ and bow 
Deep-skirted doublets, puritanic capes, « 
Which now would render men hke upright 
apes, 

Was comelier wear, our wiser fathers 
thought. 

Than the cast fashions from all Europe 
brought 

’Twas in those days an honest grace would 
hold 

Till an hot pudding grew at heart a cold. 
And men had better stomachs to rehgion 
Than I to capon, turkey-cock, or pigeon 
When honest sisters met to pray, not prate. 
About their own and not their neighbor’s 

state, 30 

During Plain Dealing’s reign, that worthy 
stud 

Of th’ ancient planters’ race before the 
flood — 

These times were good, merchants cared 
not a rush 

For other fare than jonakin and mush 
Although men fared and lodged very hard. 
Yet innocence was better than a guard 
’Twas long before spiders and worms had 
drawn 

Their dungy webs or hid with cheatmg 
lawn 

New England’s beauties, which still seemed 
to me 

Illustrious in their own simphcity 40 

’Twas ere the neighboring Virgin-land had 
broke 

The hogsheads of her worse than helhsh 
smoke 

’Twas ere the Islands sent their presents in, 
Which but to use was counted next to sin 
’Twas ere a barge had made so rich a freight 
As chocolate, dust-gold, and bits of eight 
Ere wmes from France and muscovado too. 
Without the which the drink will scarcely do. 
From western isles, ere fruits and 
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Did rot maid’s teeth and spoil their 

handsome faces 30 

Or ere these times did chance, the noise of 
war 

Was from our towns and hearts removM 
far 

No bugbear comets in the crystal air 
To drive our Christian planters to despair. 
No sooner pagan mahee peeped forth 
But valor snibbed it, then were men of 
worth. 

Who by their prayers slew thousands, 
angel-like — 

Their weapons are unseen with which they 
strike 

Then had the churches rest, as yet the coals 
Were covered up in most contentious 

souls 60 

Freeness m judgment, umon in affection. 
Dear love, sound truth — they were our 
grand protection 

These were the twins which m our councils 
sate. 

These gave prognostics of our future fate 
If these be longer-hved, our hopes increase. 
These wars will usher in a longer peace, 

But if New England’s love die in its youth. 
The grave will open next for blessed 
Truth 

This theme is out of date, the peaceful hours 
When castle’s needed not but pleasant 

bowers 70 

Not ink but blood and tears now serve the 
turn 

To draw the figure of New England’s urn 
New England’s hour of passion is at hand. 
No power except divine can it withstand 
Scarce hath her glass of fifty years run out. 
But her old prosperous steeds turn heads 
about. 

Tracking themselves back to their poor 
beginnmgs. 

To fear and fare upon their fruits of 
sinnings. 

So that the mirror of the Christian world 
Lies burnt to heaps in part, her streamers 

furled, 80 

Grief reigns, joys flee, and dismal fears 
surprise 

Not dastard spirits only but the wise. 

Thus have the fairest hopes deceived the 
eye 

Of the big-swoll’n expectant standmg by. 
Thus the proud ship after a httle turn 
Sinks mto Nentune’s arms to find its nm. 
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Thus hath the heir to many thousands born 
Been m an instant from the mother torn 
Even thus thme infant cheeks begin to pale. 
And thy supporters through great losses 

fail 90 

This IS the prologue to thy future woe, 

The epilogue no mortal yet can know 

1676 


ON 

A FORTIFICATION 
AT BOSTON BEGUN BY WOMEN 

Dux Femina Facti ' 

A GRAND attempt some Amazoman dames 
Contrive, whereby to glorify their names, 

A ruff for Boston Neck of mud and turf, 
Reactung from side to side, from surf to 
surf. 

Their nimble hands spin up like Christmas 
pies. 

Their pastry by degrees on high doth rise 
The wheel at home counts it an hohday, 
Smce while the mistress worketh, it may 
play 

A tribe of female hands — but manly 
hearts — 

Forsake at home their pastry-crust and 

tarts 10 

To knead the dirt, the samplers down they 
hurl. 

Their undulating silks they closely furl 
The pickaxe one as a commandress holds. 
While t’other at her awkness gently scolds 
One puffs and sweats, the other mutters, 
‘Why 

Can’t you promove your work so fast as I? ’ 
Some dig, some delve, and others’ hands do 
feel 

The httle waggon’s weight with single 
wheel 

And lest some famting fits the weak 
surprise. 

They want no sack nor cakes, they are 

more wise 20 

These brave essays draw forth male 
stronger hands. 

More like to daubers than to martial 
bands. 

These do the work, and sturdy bulwarks 
raise 

But the beginners well deserve the praise 

1676 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

EPITAPH FOR MY FATHER ® 

Gulielmi Tompsoni Braintreensis 
Ecclesiae pastoris in Anglia utraque 
Celeberrimi vice Epitaphium ■* 

Judicious zeaP New England’s Boanerges 

Lies tombless, not to spare the church’s 
charges. 

But that the world may know he lacks no 
tomb 

Who in ten thousand hearts commanded 
room 

While thus the thund’ring textman hidden 
hes. 

Some virgins slumber, others wantomze 

1666 1924 

A NEIGHBOR’S TEARS 

SPRINKLED ON THE DUST OF THE 
AMIABLE VIRGIN, 

MRS REBEKAH SEWALL, 

WHO WAS BORN DECEMBER 30, 1704, 
AND DIED SUDDENLY 
AUGUST 3, 1710 AETATIS 6 ^ 

Heav’ns only, in dark hours, can succor 
send 

And show a fountain where tJie cisterns 
end 

1 saw this little one but t’other day 

With a small flock of doves, just m my way 

What new-made creature’s this so bright’ 
thought I, 

2 The title has been supplied by the editors 

3 ‘The epitaph of Wilham lompson of Braintree, fa- 
mous pastor of the Church, first of one Fngland and 
then the other ’ 

4 Rebckah Sewall was the grand-daughter of Samuel 
Sewall, the diarist The title of ‘Mrs ’ refers not to 
matrimony but to the social pre-cmincncc of her 
family Of her death, her father wrote ‘An account of 
my daughter Rebekah’s death Aug 2,1710 In the 
afternoon she was taken ill at the Governor’s Sent for 
Doctor Noyes and Mrs Baily, so continued ill, in 
the morning after, her mother and myself were sent 
for, got there about six o’clock Doctor Noyes and 
Mrs Baily applying those things which they thought 
most proper My daughter Rebekah died Aug3>i7io, 
ten minutes before nine in the mormng, being la- 
mented by all that knew her Friday, Aug 4, she was 
carried from the Governor’s house to tlic Gov- 
ernor’s tomb, where she was interred Gave [the 
bearers] white scarfs and gloves My wife and I went 
into deep mourning Gave gloves to several relations. 
Governor’s servants and mane Gave Mr Tompson a 
pair, he made two copies of verses on her ’ CoU Mass 
Hist Soc ,V,xxvn, Diary of Samuel Sezoall^^ The elegy 
was printed as a broadside 


I ‘A woman was the leader of the deed ’ 
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Ah' Pity ’tis such premness should die. 

Madam, behold the Lamb of God, for 
there’s 

Your pretty lamb while you dissolve m 
tears. 

She hes infolded in her Shepherd’s arms. 

Whose bosom’s always full of gracious 

charms lo 

Great Jesus claimed His own, never 
begrutch 

Your jewels rare into the hands of such 

He with His righteousness has better 
dress’d 

Your babe than e’er you did when at your 
breast 

’Tis not your case alone, for thousands 
have 

Followed their sweetest comforts to the 
grave 

Seeking the plat of immortality, 

I saw no place secure, but all must die 

Death, that stem officer, takes no demal 


I’m grieved he foxmd your door to make a 
trial 20 

Thus, be it on the land or swelhng seas. 

His sov’reignty doth what his wisdom 
please 

Must then the rulers of this world’s affairs 

By Providence be brought thus mto tears? 

It IS a lesson hard, I must confess. 

For our proud wills with Heaven’s to 
acqmesce 

But when Death goes before — unseen, 
behmd. 

There’s such a One as may compose the 
mind 

Pray, madam, wipe the tears off your feir 
eyes. 

With your translated damsel sympathize. 

Could she from her new school obtain the 
leave, 31 

She’d teU you things would make you cease 
to grieve 

1710 1710 
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DELICI?E HORTENSES 
OR 

GARDEN RECREATIONS * 

Honest countryman, cultor virentis agelli,^ 
Thy garden, orchard, fields 
And vineyard bemg planted 
With what good nature yields. 
Brave things to thee are granted. 
Besides the gifts of grace 
Therefore go on, and gather. 

Use each kind in its place 
And our God and Father, 

Who gives thus hberally 10 

What’s needful for our hving 
And would have us reply 

In bow^d-down Thanksgiving, 
To HIM, to WHOM belongs 
All praise in prose and songs. 
Hallelujah' 

Hallelujah' 

1 The poems, the texts of which have been modernized 
by the editors, are from the title-pages of the first and 
second volumes, respectively, of Pastorius’ Bee-Hive^ 
and were first published in Learned, Tfu Life of 
Darnel Francis Piiirorii«(Philadelphia,i908),258-59 

2 ‘TlUer of the verdant plot ’ Horace,.4 P »II7 


Soh DEO gloria' 

In sempiterna saecula. 
Amen.® 

c 1711 1908 

VOLUPTATES APIANJE 
NECTAR ET AMBROSIA 
ID EST « 

A LITTLE time of leisure full of the greatest 
pleasure or 

A mouthful of fresh air among my 
bees. 

The sweetest of all birds man ever 
sees 

Brave, harmless creatures, which do 
always sing 

Hymn hum' and never bite, but 
sometimes stmg 
Unchaste or wanton ones and 
drunkards too; 

3 ‘Glory to God alone' 

Days without end 

Amen * 

4 *The pleasures of bee*keepingj nectar and ambn>Bia» 
that IS — * 
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Vor ihnen gute Leut hab’n gute 
Ruh 

That IS to say, all those for them have 
rest 

Who may be call’d good, better, best. 
Thou that art none of such, the 

smallest bee lo 

Here m my garden is convincing thee 


Of thy misdoings, and we want no 
more. 

A thousand witnesses' My friend, 
therefore 

Repent of all what’s bad, amend, and 
then 

A sure reward will crown the end Amen' 

1908 


EDWARD TAYLOR 

C.1644-1729 


FROM GOD’S DETERMINATIONS 
TOUCHING HIS ELECT ' 

Prologue 

Lord, can a crumb of earth the earth 
outweigh. 

Outmatch all mountains, nay, the 
crystal sky^ 

Imbosom in’t designs that shall display 
And trace into the boundless Deity^ 

Yea' hand, a pen whose moisture doth 
gild o’er 

Eternal glory with a glorious glor? 

If It Its pen had of an angel’s qmll. 

And sharpened on a precious stone 
ground tight, 

And dipt in hquid gold, and moved by 
skill. 

In crystal leaves should golden letters 

write, 10 

It would but blot and blur, yea, jag and 
jar 

Unless Thou mak'st the pen, and 
scnvener. 

I am this crumb of dust which is design’d 
To make my pen unto Thy praise alone. 

And my dull fancy I would gladly grind 
Unto an edge on Zion’s precious ston'v. 
And write in hquid gold upon Thy 
name 

My letters till Thy glory forth doth 
flame 

I The full title is as follows God's Determinations touching 
Hts Elect and the Fleet's Combat tn their Conversion 
and Coming up to God in Christ together with the Com- 
fortable Effects thereof Taylor’s poems were first dis- 
covered by Thomas H Johnson and printed by him in 
‘Edward Taylor A Puritan “Sacred Poet The New 
England Quarrer/j»,X,u, 290-322 The texts of the poems 
have been modernized by the editors 


Let not th’attempts break down my dust, I 
pray. 

Nor laugh Thou them to scorn, but 

pardon give 20 

Inspire this crumb of dust till it display 

Thy glory through’!, and then Thy dust 
shall hve 

Its faihngs then Thou’lt overlook, I trust, 

They being slips shpped from Thy 
crumb of dust 

Thy crumb of dust breathes two words 
from Its breast 

That Thou wilt guide its pen to write 
aright 

To prove Thou art and that Thou art the 
best. 

And show Thy properties to shine most 
bright 

And then Thy works will shme as 
flowers on stems. 

Or as in jewelary shops do gems 30 

1937 

Upon What Base was Fixed the Lath 
Wherein 

Upon what base was fixed the lath wherem 

He turned this globe and riggaUed it so 
trim? 

Who blew the bellows of His furnace vast? 

Or held the mould wherem the world was 
cast? 

Who laid Its corner-stone? Or whose 
command? 

Where stand the piUars upon which it 
.stands'* 

Who laced and filleted the earth so fine 

With rivers like green ribbons smaragdine? 

z The selection w excerpted from the Preface to God's 

Determinations 
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Who made the seas its selvedge, and its 
locks 

Like a quilt ball within a silver box? lo 
Who spread its canopy’ Or curtains spun? 
Who in this bowhng alley bowled the sun? 

The Soul’s Admiration Hereupon 

What, I such praises smg' How can it be? 

Shall I in heaven sing’ 

What, I, that scarce durst hope to see. 

Lord, such a thing’ 

Though nothing is too hard for Thee, 
One hope hereof seems hard to me 

What, can I ever time those melodies. 

Who have no tune at all. 

Not knowing where to stop nor nse. 

Nor when to fall? lo 

To sing Thy praise I am unfit, 

I have not learned my gamut yet 

But should these praises on strmged 
instruments 

Be sweetly tuned’ I find 
I nonplussed am, for no consents 
I ever mind 

My tongue is neither quill nor bow. 

Nor can my fingers quavers show 

But was it otherwise, I have no kit,‘ 

Which though I had, I could lo 

Not tune the strings, which soon would 
slip 

Though others should 
But should they not, I cannot play. 

But for an F should strike an A 

And should Thy praise upon wind 
instruments 

Sound all o’er heaven shrill’ 

My breath will hardly through such vents 
A whistle fill 

Which though it should, it’s past my spell 
By stops and falls to sound it well 30 

How should I then join m such exercise? 

One sight of Thee’ll enuce 
Mme eyes to heft, whose ecstasies 
Will stob ^ my voice 

1 Kit a miniature violin 

2 Stob ‘The sense in which this rare word is here used 
(and elsewhere in the poems) — to interrupt, bring to a 
halt, or overpower — is not recordcil in the New Enghsh 
Dictionary^ unless the word is to be taken tiguratlvcly 
Johnson’s note, ibid ,304 


Hereby mme eyes will bmd my tongue 
Unless Thou, Lord, do cut the thong 

What use of useless me then there, poor 
snake’ 

There saints and angels smg 
Thy praise in full career, which make 

The heavens to ring 40 

Yet if Thou wilt. Thou canst me raise 
With angels bright to smg Thy praise. 

The Joy of Church Fellowship 
Rightly Attended 

In heaven soaring up I dropt an ear 
On earth, and, oh' sweet melodyl 
And hstemng found it was the saints who 
were 

Encoached for heaven that sang for joy 
For m Christ’s coach they sweetly smg 
As they to glory ride therein 

Oh, joyous hearts' Enfired with holy flame' 
Is speech thus tassel^d with praise’ 

Will not your inward fire of joy contain. 
That It m open flames doth blaze’ 10 
For m Christ’s coach saints sweetly sing 
As they to glory ride therein 

And if a string do slip by chance, they soon 
Do screw it up again, whereby 
They set it in a more melodious tune 
And a diviner harmony 
For m Christ’s coach they sweetly smg 
As they to glory ride therem 

In all their acts pubhc and private, nay 
And secret too, they praise impart, 20 
But in their acts divine and worship, they 
With hymns do offer up their heart 
Thus m Christ’s coach they sweetly sing 
As they to glory ride therein. 

Some few not m, and some, whose time and 
place 

Block up this coach’s way, do go 
As travellers afoot, and so do trace 
The road that gives them right thereto 
While in this coach these sweetly smg 
As they to glory ride therem 30 

1937 

HOUSEWIFERY 

Make me, O Lord, Thy spurning- wheel 
complete 

Thy holy Word my distaff make for me. 
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Make mine affections Thy swift flyers neat. 
And make my soul Thy holy spool to be. 
My conversation make to be Thy reel. 
And reel the yam thereon spun of Thy 
wheel 

I Make me Thy loom then, kmt therein this 
twme. 

And make Thy Holy Spirit, Lord, wmd 
quills. 

Then weave the web Thyself The yarn is 
fine 

Thme ordinances make my fulling mills 
Then dye the same m heavenly colors 
choice, II 

All pinked with varmshed flowers of 
paradise 

Then clothe therewith mme understandmg, 
will. 

Affections, judgment, conscience, 
memory. 

My words and actions, that their shme may 
fill 

My ways with glory and Thee glorify 
Then mine apparel shall display before 
Ye 

That I am clothed in holy robes for 
glory 

C.1685 1937 

FROM MEDITATIONS 

I 

What love is this of Thine, that cannot be 
In Thine mfimty, O Lord, confined. 

Unless It in Thy very Person see 
Infimty and fimty conjomed^ 

What' hath Thy godhead, as not saQsfied, 
Mamed our manhood, makmg it its 
bride> 

Oh, matchless love' filhng heaven to the 
brim' 

O’errunmng it, all runmng o’er beside 

This world! Nay, overflowmg hell, wherem 
For Thme elect there rose a mighty tide' 
That there our vems might through Thy 
Person bleed n 

To quench those flames that else would 
on us feed 

OhI that my love might overflow my heart 
To fire the same with love! For love I 
would. 


But oh' my straitened breast' my hfeless 
spark' 

My flreless flame' What chilly love and 
cold' 

In measure small' in manner chilly! See' 
Lord, blow the coal. Thy love enflame in 
me 

1682 1937 

3 

Like to the marigold I blushmg close 
My golden blossoms when Thy sun goes 
down, 

Moist’mng my leaves with dewy sighs, half 
froze 

By the nocturnal cold that hoars my 
crown 

Mme apples ashes are in apple shells. 

And dirty too — strange and bewitchmg 
spells' 

When, Lord, mine eye doth spy Thy grace 
to beam. 

Thy mediatorial glory in the shme, 

Out-spouted so from Adam’s typic stream 
And emblemiz’d m Noah’s pohshed 

shrine, 10 

Thme theirs outshmes so far it makes 
their glory 

In brightest colors seem a smoky story 

But when mme eye full of these beams doth 
cast 

Its rays upon my dusty essence thm. 

Impregnate with a spark divine defaced. 

All candied o’er with leprosy of sm. 

Such influences on my spirits hght 
Which them as bitter gall or cold ice 
smite 

My bristled sms hence do so horrid ’pear. 
None but Thyself (and Thou decked up 
must be 20 

In Thy transcendent glory sparkhng clear) 
A mediator unto God for me 
So high they rise, faith scarce can toss a 
sight 

Over their head upon Thyself to hght 

Is’t possible such glory. Lord, e’er should 
Center its love on me, sm’s dunghill else? 

My case up take, make it its own’ Who 
would 

Wash with his blood my blots out? 
Crown his shelf 
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Or dress his golden cupboard with such 
ware? 

This makes my pale-faced hope almost 
despair 30 

Yet let my titimouse’s quill suck m 

Thy grace’s milk pails some small drop; 
or cart 

A bit or splmter of some ray, the wing 

Of grace’s sun sprmged out, into my 
heart. 

To build there wonder’s chapel, where 
Thy praise 

Shall be the psalms sung forth m 
gracious lays 

1693 1937 
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Oh' What a thmg is man? Lord, who am I? 

That Thou shouldst give him law (Oh' 
golden line) 

To regulate his thoughts, words, life 
thereby? 

And judge hum wilt thereby too in Thy 
time 

A court of justice Thou in heaven hold’st 

To try his case while he’s here housed on 
mould 

How do Thy angels lay before Thme eye 

My deeds both white and black I daily 
do5 

How doth Thy court Thou panel’st there 
them try? 

But flesh complains What right for this? 
Let’s know 10 

For right or wrong, I can’t appear unto’t 

And shall a sentence pass on such a suit? 

Soft, blemish not this golden bench or place. 

Here is no bribe, nor colorings to hide, 

Nor pettifogger to befog the case. 
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But justice hath her glory here well tried, 
Her spodess law all spotted cases tends. 
Without respect or disrespect them ends 

God’s judge Himself, and Chnst attorney 
is. 

The Holy Ghost registerer is found, 20 

Angels the sergeants are, all creatures kiss 
The book, and do as evidence abound. 

All cases pass according to pure law. 

And m the sentence is no fret nor flaw. 

What say’st, my soul? Here all thy deeds 
are tried 

Is Christ thy advocate to plead thy cause? 

Art thou His chent? Such shall never slide. 
He never lost His case He pleads such 
laws 

As carry do the same, nor doth refuse 
The vilest sinner’s case that doth Him 
choose. JO 

This IS His honor, not dishonor Nay, 

No habeas corpus ’gainst His chents 
came 

For all their fines His purse doth make 
down pay 

He non-smts Satan’s suit or casts the 
same 

He’ll plead thy case, and not accept a fee 
He’ll plead sub forma paupens for thee 

My case is bad Lord, be my advocate. 

My sin is red. I’m under God’s arrest. 

Thou hast the hit of pleadmg, plead my 
state 

Although It’s bad. Thy plea will make it 
best 40 

If Thou wilt plead my case before the 
Kmg, 

I’ll wagon-loads of love and glory bnng. 

1690 1937 
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FROM WINTER MEDITATIONS 
Introduction * 

It is the descnpuon which Martimus in 
that noble and learned piece of geography 
which he calls Atlas Chtnensis gives con- 
cerning the air in that part of the Eastern 
world, Maius in hac provinaa fngus est 
quam tlltus poscat poll altitudo; says he- 
‘The cold in China is greater than the ele- 10 
vation of the pole there would seem to 
allow, for the country hes in httle more than 
forty degrees of latitude, and yet for four 
months together in the year the rivers there 
are so frozen that the ice will bear the pas- 
sage not only of men but of horses and 
coaches too upon it Yea, and the ships are 
so shut up m their harbors that unto the be- 
gimung of March there is hardly any sar- 
ring out, and there is more froze in one day 20 
than there can be thawed in many ’ I al- 
most thought that I read the description of 
our winters in this part of our Western 
world m those words of the geographer, for 
though the latitude of the principal town in 
this province be but forty-two degrees, 
twenty-seven minutes, yet our cold is by 
many degrees more fierce and hard, how- 
ever more clear, pleasant, and wholesome, 
than that of many places that he beyond 3 ° 
fifty, and when it shall be told unto stran- 
gers that we have had frosts both m June 
and m August, they will also conclude that 
our winters must needs be as long as they 
are cold Now, the pinches of such a New 
English winter awakened me to consider 
how so cold and so long a time of diversion 
from very much of our other business rmght 
be best employed for the glory of that God 
who made both the summer and the win- 40 
ter As ’twas the manner of an mgenious 
person, when in the morning there was a 
prospect of a fair day, to say, ‘ ’Tis pity 
such a fair day should be lost’, so the most 
of our winter days are fair ones — not such 

I The selection, to which the title of the second section 
has been given by the editors, is from Mather’s Winter 
M€ditario« 5 (Boston,i 693 ),fvii-xii], 39 - 5 i, 8 i -82 The 
texts of all selections from Mather have been modern- 
ized by the editors 50 


dirty, sloppy, lowering thmgs as fill the 
winters m some other lands, and methought 
’twas pity any of them should be lost, as 
too many of them are I am sufficiently dis- 
satisfied at the ordinary definition which 
the schools have given of the cold, ‘A 
quahty that congregates things both a hke 
and an unhke nature ’ Yet I have been far 
more dissatisfied at the too usual way of 
spending our days when the cold almost 
confines us from our Christian congrega- 
tions But what seemed the best way of 
redeeming these days? Truly I was wilhng 
to try, not only whether there could not be 
found many pious works to be attended 
with a singular convenience m the wmter, 
but also whether the accidents of the win- 
ter Itself might not afford somethmg to 
assist us and quicken us m those works 
There are certain plants which keep green 
all the winter long, and, thought I, why 
should not I endeavor that the exercises of 
devotion might so do, both in myself and 
others who desire to be as green ohve trees 
m the house of our God? The winter has 
been sometimes called hiems inev!, ‘the slug- 
gish winter’, but I would contribute what 
I can that it may be hiems sancta, ‘the pious 
wmter, the holy winter, the useful wmter’, 
a winter devoted unto the works of the 
God of Heaven To sleep all winter more 
befits a bear than a man, and much more 
than a saint It is very certain that there is 
more time contained m a natural day of the 
wmter than there is m a natural day of the 
summer, for the sun m its annual motion 
from the west unto the east, through the 
zodiac, passes equal arches in unequal 
times’ the winter half-year of the sun’s 
passing from Libra to Aries is but an hun- 
dred and seventy-eight days, whereas the 
summer half-year of his passing from 
Aries to Libra is no less than an hundred 
and eighty-seven days, the sun is nine days 
more m passing through the semi-echptic 
of the summer than he is through that of 
the winter, and accordingly an hour upon 
the sundial when the sun is inclining to the 
winter tropic, is longer than an hour upon 
the dial when he is advancing near the sum- 
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mer tropic Hereupon I could not but make 
that reflection if there be more, though it 
scarce be sensibly more, time in a day now 
than at other times m the year, why should 
I do less work for God, for Christ, for His 
people now than at other times> And as an 
effect of that reflection, behold, reader, 
some of my Winter Meditations 

’Tis, as I remember, Polydore Virgil 
who related that when Mathildis was, dur- 
ing the depth of winter, straitly besieged m 
Oxford, she arrayed herself and her fol- 
lowers all in white, the color of the snow 
upon the ground, and by the advantage of 
that color escaped through the besiegers 
unto a place of safety That which I desire 
IS a free passage for the truths and the ways 
and the works of God into the minds of my 
neighbors, and I have therefore taken the 
advantage of putting a winter complexion 
upon them, I have clothed them m the 
colors of the winter And in this essay I 
have after a sort morahzed the fable of 
Antiphanes, that there is in a certain Scyth- 
ian region such a frost that the words ut- 
tered in the winter there congeal so as to be 
not heard until the summer following shall 
dissolve them, for ’twas at Boston lecture, 
in the month of December last, that the 
heads of these Winter Meditauons were 
first preached, and it is now in the month 
of November following that they are 
pnnted, on the same designs of religion 
that gave them their original 

When the excellent Earthohnus pub- 
lished his book, De Usu N:vis, it was ac- 
compamed with an epigram, somethmg to 
this purpose, 

Ltbros authons, quicumque recenset et an- 
nos, annos quot potent, tot numerare ltbros ' 

’Tis possible that, now I am composing 
my book about the use of the winter, I may 
find myself obliged to confess unto the 
world as a great fault what was indeed 
counted none at all m that incomparable 
person I do confess that I have written too 
many books for one of my small attain- 
ments, and I would say to my reader, whom 
I now suppose by the fireside, if this or any 

I ‘Whoever reckons up the books of the author and the 

vears of his age will be able to count just as many of the 

former as of the latter ’ 


book of mme hinder men from acquainting 
themselves with the Bible, that book of 
God, I wish, as Luther in that case did 
about his own books, that they were all 
thrown into the fire But I hope it will be 
otherwise, whereto I would also add that 
all that weariness of the flesh, as well as the 
various and humbling temptation other- 
wise which I have undergone in the study 
10 of wrmng many books, has been abim- 
dantly recompensed by the comfort of 
thinkmg that the free grace of my good 
God will accept of my poor thoughts, to be 
serviceable unto the mterests of His King- 
dom in the world And, now I am appen- 
dicmg imto all the rest one book upon the 
winter, I wiU not say as my newly men- 
tioned Barthohnus did in the preface of 
his Ego qmdern ex ntveo labore praeter atram 
20 trwidtam nihil exspecto, or, that I expect 
nothmg but only to be frost-bitten with 
envy for what I do ’Tis true, there is a 
froward generation in every place, whose 
calummes must persecute all that serve the 
pubhc, and I have had the experience of 
both my father’s as well as my own to con- 
vmce me that this place has of those fro- 
wards in it If this people could have had 
greater (which I know not), yet all man- 
30 kmd will shortly know that it was impos- 
sible for any people to have truer, juster, 
and more indefatigable servants than some, 
wnth whom I have the honor to be well ac- 
quainted, have been to this But the mon- 
strous detractations tliat have attended 
them have taught me that I also must bene 
agere et male audirc, ‘hear ill, if I will do 
well’, and it will mdeed be at last found 
that unto all acuvity in well-disposed per- 
40 sons for the public weal, the spirit of mtre 
Itself IS not a greater freezer than such in- 
grateful usages Nevertheless, I am so 
charitable as to think that this is the spirit 
of but a few, or at least that there are multi- 
tudes among us who when any service is 
done for them do heartily give thanks to 
God for It, and who kindly resent the zeal 
with which they may see Almighty God 
inspiring of any to be labormg for their 
50 good For the sake of such, none of our 
thoughts, none of our cares, none of our 
weary studies are too much, and it is unto 
such that these of mme are now humbly 
offered. 
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The Merciful Works of God 

It IS written in 
Job 37 6,7 

He saith to the snow, be thou upon the earth; 
hkewtse to the small ram, &• to the great 
rain of hs strength 

He sealeth up the hand of every man, that all 
men may know Hts work lo 

. The merciful works of God which 
provide for our necessities in the wmter are 
very manifold, and it becomes us to take 
a most thankful nonce of those many 
mercies When our God seals up our hands 
m the wmter. He opens His ovra hand m 
our liberal supplies for the winter, and we 
should so know those works of God as to 
be thankfully affected with them 20 

The wmter itself, that is not without 
much of mercy m it It is our winter par- 
ticularly which for divers months m the 
year is a better defense unto us agamst for- 
eign mvasions than all the sconces and 
castles wherewith we could be fortified 
Doubtless the Polanders thought their cold 
was a kmdness unto them when, m an army 
of seventy thousand Turks mvading them, 
forty thousand suddenly perished by the 30 
seventy of the cold, though it were but the 
month of November with them. Truly, m 
the month of November the cold begins 
none of the least preservauves also for us 
New Englanders' And who can say how 
many epidemical diseases have by our vnn- 
ter been extinguished’ Our cold precipi- 
tates the vapors which would else thicken 
and poison our air, and by freezing the sur- 
face of the earth it keeps m many malignant 40 
steams that otherwise would thence arise to 
suffocate us It is called for in Pss 148 8 
‘Praise the Lord, ye hail, and snow, and 
vapor, and stormy wind ’ It seems they 
that have much of the hail, the snow, the 
vapor, may find something in them for 
which they should praise the Lord The 
Psalmist says ‘God giveth snow hke wool’, 
the snow is as a goodly white robe on the 
body of the earth, whereby ’tis cherished 50 
with a nitrous impregnaaon for fruitful- 
ness m the year ensuing Thuanus tells us 
that sometimes it has rained corn, and, in- 
deed, what com should we have if all ram 
were demed unto us? It was miraculous 


when God after a sort ramed first bread and 
then flesh for Israel of old. He does it in 
effect for us contmually 
But as the winter brmgs much of mercy 
to us, it brings much of hardship too. 
Phny calls the snow and the ice the pumsh- 
ments of the mountains We who dwell m 
a plain region, as well as they who dwell 
upon the rigid and ragged edges of such 
mountams, would be sorely pumshed by 
the hardship of the winter, if the mercy of 
our God should not relieve us It was said, 
m Job 38 22,23 ‘Hast thou entered into the 
treasures of the snow? Or hast thou seen the 
treasures of the hail, which I have reserved 
agamst the time of trouble’’ Truly, the 
time of snow and the time of hail would be 
a sore-time of trouble unto us if God should 
not from the other treasures of his bounty 
therein make a comfortable provision for 
us This I would say the common mercies 
of God are a ground, and call for more than 
common praises to God May we from this 
time resolve to be more than ordmarily 
thankful for our common mercies, and we 
have to extraordinary good purpose now 
spent the time of this present exercise 
We may be thankful that the winter itself 
is not so hard, either as it might be if God 
should make it so, or as it is now m some 
other lands, yea, or as it has been hereto- 
fore among ourselves The Psalmist saw 
cause to say, in Pss 147 17 ‘Who can 
stand before His cold’’ If God should carry 
on the cold unto a little further extremity 
upon us, there could be no standing before 
It Or, if the cold which in its extremity 
tarries usually but three days among us 
were extended for three months, instead of 
any standing there could be no living for us 
But, in the midst of the cold, God remem- 
bers mercy And our winters indeed are 
not so fiercely cold as those of some other 
countries We are not, as Livy speaks of the 
Alps, ceterms damnatt mvtbus, ‘doomed 
unto eternal snows’! ’Tis not with us, as 
Oleanus tells us ’tis m Muscovia, where 
their spittle will freeze ere it reach the 
ground, and so violent is the cold that no 
furs can hinder it, but sometimes men’s 
noses, ears, hands, and feet will be frozen 
and all fall off, and, as the great Fletcher 
has reported, not only they who travel 
abroad but many in the very markets of 
their towns are mortally pinched, so that 
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you shall see many drop down in the 
streets, and many travellers brought home 
dead and stiff in their sleds. Which is a 
report that Sigismimdus ab Herberstem 
■has also given us Nor is it with us as Cap- 
tam James found it m some of his northern 
coastmg, where, when he and his compan- 
ions were a httle while parted, they had 
their faces, hair, and clothes frozen over 
that they could not know each other by 
their habits, no, nor by their voices, nor, as 
where Gerat de Voerb was, when their 
shoes froze as hard as horns upon their 
feet, nor were they able to wear them, nor 
as where Beauplan tells us that without 
good precautions the cold produces those 
cancers which in a few hours destroy the 
parts they seize upon 

Yea, and our own winters are as observ- 
ably as comfortably moderated smce the 
land has been peopled and opened, of later 
years Our snows arc not so deep and long 
smce the progress that has been made in 
the clearing of our woods, and our winds 
blow not such razors as in the days of our 
fathers, when the hands of the good men 
would freeze unto the bread upon their 
tables, and the strongest wine there would 
m a few minutes be hardly to be swallowed 
for Its congelation, yea, water cast up into 
the air would be turned into ice ere it came 
unto the ground I wish that all wise men 
would make the reflection of Petronius 
upon such a matter, says he Incultts aspe- 
rtsque regtombus diutms mves hcerent, ast ubt 
aratro domefacta tellus mtet, dum loquens, 
lei'll priiina dilabitur Similiter in pectonbus 
ira considit /eras quidem mentes obstdet, 
erudites prestcrlabitur In short Enghsh 
‘as our land grows better cultivated, we 
shall have less wmter and less anger too 
among us ’ 

But then, let our thankful thoughts pro- 
ceed unto the more particular provisions 
wherewith our kind God furnishes us 
against the assaults of a needy winter Be 
thankful that we do not undergo the tor- 
ments of cold in such starving circum- 
stances as ecclesiastical history tells us the 
martyrdom of Muria was attended with 

Let us be thankful for our clothmg It is 
a stroke m the picture of the wise woman, 
she IS not afraid of the snow for her house- 
hold, for all her household are clothed with 
double garments ’Tis well for us that we 
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have such garments by mght as well as by 
day, to keep off the cold which would other- 
wise prodigiously mortify us. A poor naked 
beggar of Russia, bemg m the depth of 
wmter asked by a person of quahty, cov- 
ered with his thick furs, how he could, so 
thm-clad, bear the cold, he rephed, ‘My 
lord, should you do as I do, you would feel 
as httle cold as I’’ But being asked, ‘How is 
10 that?’ he answered, ‘Why, as I do, put on 
all the clothes you’ve got ’ But indeed, if 
we were almost naked m the cold of our 
winter, it would be but a cold comfort unto 
us to think, ‘These few thread-bare clothes 
are all we have to cover us ’ Be thankful, 
and at the same ume let us entreat of our 
God that He would bestow upon us the 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ for 
the garment of our souls, and adorn us with 
20 the fine hnen which is the righteousness of 
the samts 

Let us also be thankful for our fuel 
There have been pagans that have some- 
times worshipped the fire as a god But it 
would well become Christians to worship 
the true God with mamfold praises for the 
advantages which we have against our cold 
by the fire Our Indians have thought the 
fire must needs be a god, because when a 
30 poor man is ready to pensh with cold m the 
wmter, one spark of it will in a few nunutes 
blaze out so comfortably as to save the life 
of him Instead of so rude a fancy, it be- 
seems us to say, ‘There is much of God m 
the fire. His greamess and His bounty may 
be seen sparkling in it ’ Be thankful, and at 
the same ume let us entreat of our God that 
we may be oapuzed with the fire of His 
Holy Spirit, which will make us fervent m 
40 spirit serving the Lord 

Let us be thankful for our houses too. 
We are not left now to lodge abroad in the 
cold, with none but the ground for our bed, 
the snow for our coverhd, and the sky for 
our canopy, nor are we obhged unto such 
wretched wigwams as were the best habita- 
uons of the barbarous nauves that were 
here before us How well are we lodged in 
the winter, and neither by bummgs nor by 
50 earthquakes forced out of doors' Be thank- 
ful, and at the same time let us entreat of 
our God that we have a mansion m our 
Heavenly Father’s house forever. The 
keenest winters in the world have been 
made very tolerable by people’s makmg 
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some rooms of their houses under the 
earth, keeping themselves m such subter- 
raneous rooms But let the winters which 
call us to give thanks for our warm houses 
on the earth, cause us to be concerned for 
an house eternal in the heavens 

And let us be thankful for our tables 
How many warm dishes have we to cherish 
us, whereby we are strengthened against 
the cold of the winter^ And how many re- lo 
freshing draughts to refocillate our en- 
feebled spirits’ Be thankful, and entreat of 
God that we may be admitted unto His 
feast of fat things full of marrow, and of 
wines on the lees well refined, the least 
whereat there will be no taking away 

We have a glorious benefactor in the 
heavens by whose bemgnity upon earth we 
live well all the winter long, and all the ex- 
pressions of that benignity are to be re- 20 
ceived with a most hearty thankfulness 
I pray, let us not be condemned by the 
very Jews themselves, with whom it has 
been customary still to make use of their 
daily comforts with a Bwuk Adonat, or 
‘Blessed be the Lord'’ When Job was look- 
ing back upon the good days which he had 
seen, he said, in Job 29 2,4 ‘O that I were 
as in months past, as in the days when God 
preserved me, as I was in the days of my 
youth'’ Some render it so ‘As I was in the 
days of my winter quarters ’ Why, when 
the great Commander of the universe does 
command us into our winter quarters. He 
does then preserve us, and by His light we 
walk through the darkness of the wmter. 
And I would now say, ‘O that we were so 
thankful as we should be for such merciful 
months’’ 

The works which God has formerly done 
towards ourselves ought always to be re- 
membered with us, and the winter is a very 
proper season for that remembrance 

Here is the work of God which we are to 
know, when by the winter He seals up our 
hand, even the whole work of God, in the 
whole course of our hfe 

There liave been smiting works of God, 
which ought seriously to be remembered 
with us, as It IS said in Lam 3 19,20 ‘Re- 
membering my affliction and my misery, 
the wormwood and the gall, my soul hath 
them still m remembrance, and is humbled 
in me ’ Behold a fit work for the winter' 
Have we not sometimes been in a winter of 


adversity, wherein this and that storm of 
affliction and imsery has been hard upon 
us? Now in the wmter let it be part of our 
work to recount every such work of God. 
Now bring to remembrance all that worm- 
wood and gall, but what for? Truly, to see 
whether you have been such gamers by all 
those chasusements as you should have 
been, and whether the weeds of the cor- 
ruptions in your hearts, and of the dis- 
orders m your lives, have been duly mpped 
by the frost of such a winter 

But there have also been smiling works 
of God, which ought carefully to be re- 
membered with us It was the language of 
a David, in Pss 103 2 ‘Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits ’ To 
bless God is not the least of the duties 
which the everblessed God requires of 
man, and all true Davids or men beloved by 
God evermore love to be blessmg of God 
If this IS to be done ‘at all omes’ as the 
Psalmist elsewhere speaks, I am sure it 
may eminently be done in winter times 
But God IS not really blessed or served if 
not heartily, and in our blessing of God, 
the thing is done to halves, if the whole 
soul, or all the powers of the soul, be not 
engaged in it Indeed such is our backward- 
ness to the blessing of God that we had 
need earnestly to stir, and spur, and rouse 
ourselves unto the doing of it Let us then 
stir up ourselves till we have got ourselves 
into an heat at this work, in our winter, and 
know that a commemoration of God’s bene- 
fits to us IS to be one mam ingredient of 
our thanksgivings to Him 

Well, then, let this be one considerable 
stroke of our winter work, even to run over 
the stories of our lives, by reckonmg up the 
benefits of God, and reflecting on that 
goodness and mercy wherewith we have 
been followed all our fives What if you 
should now and then spend whole days of 
thanksgiving, not only when the authority 
does usually once m a winter call the whole 
provmce to observe such a day, but also 
in secret places before God, by yourselves 
alone? Some children of God have doubt- 
less enjoyed an heaven upon earth by de- 
voting themselves unto such an heavenly 
and glorious exercise, and a day so de- 
voted has ordinarily been followed with 
some observable mercy of God However, 
let us every winter set apart our time to 
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commemorate the many benefits of God 
unto us in our hves, and utter our just hal- 
lelujahs upon every article m that com- 
memoration 

Particularly, the first arucle in our com- 
memoration may be the benefits of God re- 
lating to the protection which attended our 
first production — our formation m the 
womb and reception from the womb About 
our being shaped m our mothers, we may lo 
say, ‘Lord, I will praise Thee, for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made ’ And 
about our bemg taken from our mothers, 
we may say, ‘Lord, Thou art He who took 
me out of the womb ’ As for our bodies, 

’tis impossible for anything to be better 
contrived than they are in the whole make 
of them What a sad thing would it have 
been if these had been monstrously de- 
formed or defective in any one of all their 20 
members? Truly, tliere are thousands of 
mercies and wonders in one perfect child* 
And then, as for our spirits, they are cer- 
tainly the most noble thmgs that mhabit 
this lower world How doleful had been our 
phght if these had lost any of their faculties, 
were we fools, or mad* But indeed we have 
souls capable of a very vast improvement 
in the honoring and enjoying of our God* 
What shall I say^ That we are arrived ahve 30 
among the hving on the earth is a thing full 
of marvels, if not of miracles What if we 
had expired embryos, whereby all our 
opportunities to glorify God had been lost 
forever, yea, and this after our bemg am- 
mated, but perhaps before our being any 
way given unto God m the New Covenant 
by our parents, who ’tis possible were 
themselves at that time strangers from the 
covenant of promise, and so having no hope 40 
for their miserable offspring** O think on 
what thou art, and what thou mightest have 
been* But, 

The second article in our commemora- 
tion may be the benefits of God relatmg to 
the place of our nativity, or at least of our 
habitation Where do we dwell* ’Tis m a 
land enriched with all sorts of temporal 
convemencies ’Tis not where we must have 
endured the want of all things, not in the 50 
dark places of the earth, which are filled 
with cruelty We dwell where we have a 
plenty of meat, of drink, of apparel, and of 
the best, and it is plain that the poor do not 
in any coimtry hve so well as they do in 
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ours We dwell where we have the right of 
Enghshmen for our birthright, which is an 
inheritance of more consequence than what 
any other nauon upon earth is favored 
with, yea, and we have additional privileges, 
as we are New Englanders, whereof we 
may say, as the Jewish rabbi did of hberty, 
‘If the heavens were parchment, and the 
seas were ink, all would be too little to 
write the praises due unto our God upon 
that account ’ We dwell where civihty 
abounds, where knowledge and learmng, 
with schools and other means for it, are 
promoted, where vice is by wholesome laws 
restramed, where human society is made 
easy and pleasant by the orders of it, and 
where industry is encouraged. But this is 
not all, multo maiora canamus ' ’Tis m a 
land exalted with all sorts of spiritual ad- 
vantages, ’tis not where the people pensh 
because they have no vision I pray mark 
It if the world at this day be divided into 
one-and-thirty parts, about nineteen of 
them are heathen idolaters, about seven of 
them are Mahometans, hardly five of them 
are so much as called Christians And of 
what has been styled Christendom, how 
small a moiety is rescued either from that 
superstition or persecution which destroys 
all real Chrisnanity** Yea, but you and I 
have the lines fallen to us in such a pleasant 
place* We dwell m a Goshen, in a Protes- 
tant and a Puritan soil, and where a power 
to persecute is by a royal charter forever 
kept from corrung into the hands of any 
that might hereafter inchne to use it on us 
And m what age** Had we been born a few 
ages ago, it must have been m a pagan, or 
m a popish age, and before printing was in- 
vented, when a Bible must have cost a man 
an incredible sum of money, if he could 
have got it so, and perhaps hanging or 
burmng mto the bargain Alas, brethren, 
there is not one of us but what are de- 
scended from the loins of many that are 
now roaring m the place of dragons* But as 
for us, we are born in an age of light Yea, 
’tis in the veiy dawns of our Lord’s coming 
to destroy the wicked one I am verily per- 
suaded there are some already bom who 
shall see the most glorious revolutions that 
ever happened m any former ages, even the 
glorious things that are spoken of Thee, O 
thou City of God* It is a privilege to be 

I ^We smg of much greater things * 
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bom so low, so far down in the hne of 
time . . . 

Unto all I say, God forbid this wmter 
should pass before you have made your 
peace with Him And to excite you here- 
unto, as in some wmtry countries the car- 
penters must thaw their wood before they 
can cut It, let me essay to thaw your hearts 
m order to a better shapmg and squarmg of to 
them I say then, consider that fire, as well 
as that cold, which the almighty God has to 
punish the disobedient. It has been said, 
‘Who can stand before His cold?’ But it has 
also been said, ‘Who can stand before His 
fire?’ Thus, m Isa 33 14 ‘Who among us 
can dwell with the devouring fire> Who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting bum- 
mgs’’ We wonder at the strength of the ice 
when we see a piece of it near three mches 20 
broad and a quarter of an inch thick, laid 
over a frame three inches distant, bear a 
weight of near twenty pounds for a long 
while together, as Mr Boyle experienced, or 
when we read Olaus Magnus affirming that 
their septentrional ice is of such a tenacity 
that when ’tis two or three fingers thick it 
will bear an armed man upon it, and when 
three or four hands thick, vast armies will 
venture over it for their wmter wars But 30 
thy heart, O man, is prodigiously harder 
than a piece of ice, if besides the weight of 
sin upon it, it can bear the thought of the 
fire that never shall be quenched Remem- 
ber, the wrath of God, hke a formidable 
fire, wiU at last, with exqiusite agomes and 
angmshes, torture the soul of them that 
shall die m their unregeneracy One that 
felt some hashes of that fire in the troubles 
of his conscience, hearing of some speaking 40 
about burmng to death, cried out, ‘Oh, 
that IS but a metaphor to what I endure’’ 
And another that was broihng m the fire of 
such troubles roared in this manner, ‘Oh, 
tmght I have this nutigation of my tor- 
ments, to he as a backlog in the fire on the 
hearth, for a thousand ages’’ I urge this 
when you are by the fireside this winter, 
thmk seriously with yourselves, ‘Could I 
bear to roast in this fire? Alas, this is but a 50 
painted fire to that wherein God will take 
vengeance on them that know Him not, and 
that obey not His Gospel’ And if I can’t 
bear the metaphor, no, not so much as for a 
mmute, how then shall I bear to remain 


imder the wrath of God m heU for mfimtely 
more milhons of ages than all the fires on 
earth have made ashes in the world’’ And 
O let your hearts be thawed by such con- 
siderations this wmter, immediately to 
mourn for and turn from all your sms, and 
give yourselves to God m Christ by a cove- 
nant never to be forgotten It is a work of 
God that IS done after the wmter is over, 
whereof there is mention m Pss 104 30 
‘Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, and thou 
renewest the face of the earth ’ O that such 
a work as this may be none upon you, while 
this winter is rurmmg’ Send forth thy 
Spirit, O most glorious Lord, and now re- 
new the hearts of them that have hitherto 
continued unregenerates! 

In fine, I now leave these my poor labors 
m the hands of that eternal Spirit, with my 
humblest supphcations that these my en- 
deavors may be made profitable and accept- 
able unto His people, and assist my neigh- 
bors m their travels to that country where 
the winter shall forever cease from trou- 
bhng, and the weary be at rest 
1693 1693 


POLITICAL FABLES ’ 


1 

The New Settlement of the Birds in 
New England 

The birds had maintained good order 
among themselves for several years, under 


1 In 16H83 Increase Mather was sent by the Masbachu- 
setts colony to England as their agent to regain their 
charter, revoked in 16R4 Mather secured a new and 
rwsonably liberal charter in 1691, but there was dis- 
content at home because of the abridged autonomy 
‘Cotton Mather's Political Fables were not printed m 
Mather’s time, but were circulated in manuscript, pre- 
sumably about 1692 They were written, it ap- 

pears, to defend Increase Mather s acceptance of the 
new charter against those who believed that he had 
wantonly sacrificed the old rights of New England In 
“The New Settlement of the Birds” the characters are 


The Birds 

Jupiter 

The Eagle 

The Goldfinch 

The Harpies (or Locusts) 

The Kmg’s-fisher 


The New Englanders 
The King of England 
Increase Mather 
Sir Henry Ashurst 
The foes of New England 
Sir William Phips 


The fable itself is simply a statement of the advantages 
of the new charter, and the reasons why the colonists 
should be grateful for it In the last fable [ I he Dogs 
and the Wolves”], the wolves are the French, and the 
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the shelter of charters by Jupiter granted to 
several flocks among them, but Heaven, to 
chastise many faults too observable m its 
birds, left them to be deprived of their an- 
cient settlements There were birds of all 
sorts m their several flocks, for some 
catched fish, some hved upon grams, the 
woodpeckers also made a great figure 
among them, some of them scraped for 
their hvmg with their claws, and many sup- 
phed their nests from beyond sea Geese 
you may be sure there were good store, 
as there are everywhere Moreover, when 
they had lost their charters, those poetical 
birds called harpies became really existent, 
and visited these flocks, not so much that 
they might bmld nests of their own as plun- 
der and pull down the nests of others 

There were many endeavors used by an 
eagle and a goldfinch, afterwards accom- 
pamed with two more — no less deserving 
the love of all the flocks than desirous to 
serve their interest — that flew into Jupiter’s 
palace for the resettlement of good gov- 
ernment among the birds These endeavors 
did for awhile prosper no further than to 
stop the inroads of harpies or locusts, but 
at length Jupiter’s court was willing that 
Jupiter’s grace, which would have denied 
nothing for the advantage of them whose 30 
wings had earned them a thousand leagues 
to serve his empire, should not be hindered 
from giving them a comfortable settlement, 
though not exactly in their old forms 

Upon this there grew a difference of 
opimon between some that were concerned 
for the welfare of the birds Some were 
of opimon that if Jupiter would not rein- 
state the birds in all their ancient circum- 
stances, they had better accept of just noth- 40 
mg at all, but let all things be left for the 
harpies to commit as much rapine as they 
were doing when they were ejecting every 
poor bird out of his nest that would not at 
an excessive rate produce a patent for it, 
and when canary-birds ' doimneered over 
all the flocks Others were of opmion that 
the birds ought rather thankfully to accept 
the offers of Jupiter, and if anything were 
yet grievous, they might shortly see a fitter 30 

dogs are the New Fnglanders Its point is simply that 
m a time when there were enemies at her gates, New 
England could not safely allow herself to be weakened 
by political disputes at home ’ Murdock, Selections 
from Cotton Mather(S Y ,i926),hv-lvi 
I A slang term for 'jail-birct* 
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season to ask further fiivors, especially con- 
sidering that Jupiter made them offer of 
such thmgs as all the other American birds 
would part with more than half the feathers 
on their backs to purchase. He offered that 
the birds might be everlastingly confirmed 
m their titles to their nests and fields He 
offered that not so much as a twig should be 
plucked from any tree the birds would roost 
upon, without their own consent He offered 
that the birds might constantly make theu 
own laws, and annually choose their own 
rulers He offered that all strange birds 
might be made uncapable of a seat in their 
council He offered that it should be made 
impossible for any to disturb the birds m 
smging of their songs to the praise of their 
Maker, for which they had sought liberty 
m the wilderness Finally, he offered that 
the king’s-fisher should have his commis- 
sion to be their governor until they had set- 
tled what good orders among them they 
pleased, and that he should be more con- 
cerned than ever now to defend them from 
the French kites that were abroad The 
king’s-fisher indeed was to have his negative 
upon the birds, but the birds were to have a 
negative too upon the king’s-fisher, and this 
was a privilege beyond what was enjoyed by 
the birds in any of their plantations, or even 
in Ireland itself 

The birds, not being agreed m their 
opimon, resolved that they would refer it 
to reasonable creatures to advise them upon 
this question — which of these was to be 
chosen, but when the reasonable creatures 
heard the question, they all declared none 
that had any reason could make any ques- 
tion of It 

2 

An additional STORY OF THE DOGS 
AND THE WOLVES, the Sub- 
stance OF WHICH WAS USED, AN 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 
BY MELANCTHON, to UNITE 

THE Protestants 

The wolves and the dogs were gomg to 
meet each other m a battle, upon a certam 
old quarrel that was between them, and the 
wolves, that they might know the strength 
of the dogs aforehand, sent forth a scout. 
The scout returned and mformed the 
wolves that the dogs were more numerous 


10 
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than they Nevertheless he bid them not be 
discouraged, for the dogs were not only 
divided into three or four several bodies, 
which had little disposition to help one an- 
other, but also they were very quarrelsome 
among themselves One party was for hav- 
mg the army formed one way, and another 
party another Some were not satisfied in 
their commanders, and the commanders 
themselves had their emulations Nor did lo 
they want those among them that ac- 
counted It more necessary to lie down 
where they were and hunt and kill fleas 
than march forth to subdue wolves abroad 
In short, there was little among them but 
snapping and snarhng at one another ‘And 
therefore,’ said he, ‘monsieurs, let’s have 
at them We shall easily play the wolf upon 
them that have played the dog upon one an- 
other ’ 20 

This IS a story so old that, as the good 
man said, I hope it is not true 
c 1692 1825 

FROM MAGNALIA CHRISTI 
AMERICANA ‘ 

A General Introduction - 

’Epoi Si TOVTO Tfjs TUV iPT€V^OflfV<aV, 30 
UiftXfias iveKa’' 

Dicam hoc propter utilUatem eorum qui lec- 
turt sunt hoc opus 

Theodoret 


I WRITE the wonders of the Christian re- 
hgion, flying from the depravations of Eu- 
rope to the American strand, and, assisted 
by the holy author of that religion, I do, 40 

I Mather wrote in his diary, for JuJy 1693 ‘And because 
I ioresaw an inexpressible deal of service like to be 
thereby done for the Church of God, not only here but 
abroad in Europe, I formed a design to endeavor The 
Church-History of this Country Laying my design 
before the neighboring ministers, they encouraged it, 
and accordingly 1 set myself to cry mightily unto the 
Lord that li my undertaking herein might be for His 
glory. He would grant me his assistance in it ’ ‘Diary 
of Cotton Mather,’ Moss Hut Soc CoU y 7th Senes, 

VII, 166 1 he task, actually begun later in the year, was 
more or less completed m 1697 Much of the Afagnafta 
consists of earlier of Mather’s wntings, brought to- 
gether and filled out In his book he discussed the 
foundation of the colonv, its civil and ecclesiastical 
leaders, its university, and its spiritual and physical 
warfare The Magnaha was first published m London 
m 1702 


with aU conscience of truth, reqmred 
therem by Him who is the truth itself, re- 
port the wonderful displays of His infimte 
power, wisdom, goodness, and faithfulness, 
wherewith His divine providence hath ir- 
radiated an Indian wilderness 

I relate the considerable matters that 
produced and attended the first settlement 
of colomes which have been renowned for 
the degree of reformation professed and at- 
tamed by evangelical churches, erected in 
those ends of the earth, and a field being 
thus prepared, I proceed unto a relation of 
the considerable matters which have been 
acted thereupon 

I first introduce the actors that have in a 
more exemplary manner served those colo- 
nies, and give remarkable occurrences in 
the exemplary hves of many magistrates, 
and of more ministers, who so hved as to 
leave unto posterity examples worthy of 
everlasting remembrance 

I add hereunto the notables of the only 
Protestant university that ever shone in that 
henusphere of the New World, with par- 
ticular instances of Criolians in our biogra- 
phy provoking the whole world with virtu- 
ous objects of emulation. 

I introduce then tlie actions of a more 
eminent importance that have signalized 
those colonies, whether the establishments, 
directed by their synods, with a rich variety 
of synodical and ecclesiasucal detenmna- 
tions, or the disturbances with which they 
have been from all sorts of temptations and 
enemies tempestuated, and the methods by 
which they have still weathered out each 
horrible tempest 

And into the midst of these actions, I inter- 
pose an entire book wherein there is, with all 
possible veracity, a collection made of mem- 
orable occurrences and amazing judgments 
and mercies befalling many particular per- 
sons among the people of New England 

Let my readers expect all that I have 
promised them m this bill of fare, and it 
may be they will find themselves enter- 
tamed with yet many other passages, above 
and beyond their expectation, deserving 
hkewise a room in history, m all which 


2 The selection is from Magnaha Chrtsti Amencana 
(Hartford, i820),23, 28-30 

3 T say this for those who are going to read this book ’ 

4 Mather has subjoined a Latin translation of the ongi- 
nal 
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there will be nothing but the author’s too 
mean way of preparing so great entertain- 
ments to reproach the invitation . 

Reader* I have done the part of an im- 
parual historian, albeit not without all oc- 
casion perhaps for the rule which a worthy 
writer in his Histonca gives to every reader 
Histonci legantur cum moderatione et vema, 
et cogttetur fieri non posse ut in omnibus ar- 
cumstantiis Lyncei suit ' Polybius complains 
of those historians who always made either 
the Carthaginians brave and the Romans 
base, or c contra, in all their actions, as their 
affection for their own party led them I 
have endeavored with aU good conscience 
to dechne this writing merely for a party, or 
doing hke the dealer in history whom Lu- 
cian derides for always calling the captain 
of his own party an Achilles, but of the ad- 
verse party a Thersites, nor have I added 
unto the just provocations for the com- 
plaint made by the Baron Manner, that the 
greatest part of histones are but so many 
panegyrics composed by interested hands, 
which elevate iniquity to the heavens, hke 
Paterculus and hke Machiavel, who pro- 
pose Tiberius Caesar and Caesar Borgia as 
examples fit for imitation, whereas true 
history would have exhibited them as hor- 
rid monsters — as very devils ’Tis true, I 
am not of the opinion that one cannot merit 
the name of an impartial historian except 
he write bare matters of fact, without all re- 
flection, for I can tell where to find this 
given as the definition of history, Histona 
est rerum gestarum, cum laude aut vitupera- 
tione, narratio, and if I am not altogether 
a Tacitus, when virtues or vices occur to be 
matters of reflection as well as of relation, I 
will, for my vindicauon, appeal to Tacitus 
himself, whom Lipsius calls one of the 
prudentest (though Tertullian, long before, 
counts him the lymgest) of them who have 
enriched the world with history, he says, 
Prcecipuum munus annalium rear ne virtutes 
sileantur utque pravis dtctis jactisquc ex pos- 
tentate et utfamia metus sit ■* I have not 
commended any person but when I have 

1 ‘Historians should be read with moderation and in- 
dulgence, and one must keep in mind that they can- 
not m all circumstances be as keen-sighted as Lvnceus ’ 

2 ‘History is the account of events, with praise or blame * 

3 ‘I regard it as the primary function of history to record 
virtues, and to instil a fear of ihit infamy which evil 
words and deeds will have in the eyes of posterity * 
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really judged, not only that he deserved it, 
but also that it would be a benefit tmto pos- 
terity to know wherein he deserved it, 
and my judgment of desert hath not been 
biassed by persons’ being of my own par- 
ticular judgment in matters of disputation 
among the churches of God I have been as 
wilhng to wear the name of Simphaus Ve- 
rmus throughout my whole undertaking as 
lo he that, before me, hath assumed it, nor am 
I hke Pope Zachary, impatient so much as 
to hear of any Antipodes The spirit of a 
Schlusselbergius, who falls foul with fury 
and reproach on all who differ from him, 
the spirit of an Heylm, who seems to count 
no obloquy too hard for a reformer, and 
the spirit of those (folio-writers there are, 
some of them, in the English nation*) whom 
a noble historian sugmatizes as ‘those hot- 
20 headed, passionate bigots, from whom ’tis 
enough if you be of a religion contrary unto 
theirs to be defamed, condemned, and pur- 
sued with a thousand calumnies’ — I thank 
Heaven I hate it with all my heart But how 
can the hves of the commendable be writ- 
ten without commending them^ Or is that 
law of history, given in one of the eminent- 
est pieces of antiquity we now have m our 
hands, wholly antiquated, Maxime pro- 
30 ptrium est histonce laudcm rerum egregie ges- 
tarum persequP ’ Nor have I, on the other 
side, forborne to mention many censurable 
thmgs, even in the best of my friends, when 
the things in my opinion were not good, or 
so bore away for Placentia, in the course of 
our story as to pass by Verona, but been 
nundful of the direction which Polybius 
gives to the historian, ‘It becomes him that 
writes an history, sometimes to extol ene- 
40 mies in his praises, when their praise- 
worthy actions bespeak it, and at the same 
time to reprove the best friends, when their 
deeds appear worthy of a reproof, inasmuch 
as history is good for nothing, if truth 
(which IS the very eye of the animal) be not 
m It ’ Indeed I have thought it my duty 
upon all accounts (and if it have proceeded 
unto the degree of a fault, there is, it may 
be, somethmg m my temper and nature 
so that has betrayed me therein) to be more 
sparing and easy m thus mentioning of cen- 
surable things than m my other liberty, a 
writer of church history should, I know, be 

4 *It IS the chief property of history lo praise excep- 
tionally fine deeds ’ 
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hke the biulder of the temple, one of the 
tribe of Naphthah, and for this I will also 
plead my Polybius in my excuse Tt is not 
the work of an historian to commemorate 
the vices and villaimes of men so much as 
their just, their fair, their honest actions, 
and the readers of history get more good by 
the objects of their emulation than of their 
mdignanon ’ Nor do I deny that, though I 
cannot approve the conduct of Josephus lo 
(whom Jerome not unjustly nor ineptly 
calls ‘The Greek Livy’) when he left out of 
his Antiquities the story of the golden calf, 
and I don’t wonder to fmd Chamier, and 
Rivet, and others taxing him for his partial- 
ity towards his countrymen, yet I have left 
unmentioned some censurable occurrences 
in the story of our colonies, as things no less 
unusehil than improper to be raised out of 
the grave, wherem oblivion hath now bur- 20 
led them, lest I should have mcurred the 
pasqml bestowed upon Pope Urban, who 
employing a committee lo rip up the old 
errors of his predecessors, one clapped a 
pair of spurs upon the heels of the statue 
of St Peter, and a label from the statue 
of St Paul opposite thereunto, upon the 
bridge, asked him, ‘Whither he was bound^’ 

St Peter answered, ‘I apprehend some dan- 
ger in staying here, I fear they’ll call me in 30 
question for denymg my master ’ And St 
Paul replied, ‘Nay, then I had best be gone 
too, for they’ll question me also, for perse- 
cuting the Christians before my conver- 
sion ’ Briefly, my pen shall reproach none 
that can give a good word unto any good 
man that is not of their own faction, and 
shall fall out with none but those that can 
agree with nobody else except those of their 
own schism If I draw any sort of men with 40 
charcoal, it shall be because I remember a 
notable passage of the best queen that ever 
was in the world, our late Queen Mary 
Monsieur Jurieu, that he might justify the 
Reformation in Scotland, made a very black 
representation of their old Queen Alary, for 
which a certain sycophant would have m- 
censed our Queen Mary against that rever- 
end person, saying, ‘Is it not a shame that 
this man, without any consideration for so 
your royal person, should dare to throw 
such infamous calumnies upon a queen 
from whom your royal highness is de- 
scended^’ But that excellent prmcess re- 


plied, ‘No, not at all, is it not enough that 
by fulsome praises great persons be lulled 
asleep all their lives, but must flattery ac- 
company them to their very graves^ How 
should they fear the judgment of posterity, 
if historians be not allowed to speak the 
truth after their death^’ But whether I do 
myself commend, or whether I give my 
reader an opportumty to censure, I am 
careful above all things to do it with truth, 
and as I have considered the words of 
Plato Deum tndigne et graviter ferre cum 
guis et stmilem, id est virtute prastantem, 
vituperet aut laudet contranum, ^ so I have 
had the ninth Commandment of a greater 
lawgiver than Plato to preserve my care of 
truth from first to last If any mistake have 
been anywhere committed, it will be found 
merely circumstantial, and wholly involun- 
tary, and let it be remembered that, though 
no historian ever merited better than the 
incomparable Thuanus, yet learned men 
have said of his work what they never shall 
truly say of ours, that it contains multafal- 
sissma et tndigna ^ 1 find Erasmus himself 
mistaking one man for two when writing of 
the ancients And even our own English 
writers too are often mistaken, and in mat- 
ters of a very late importance, as Baker and 
Heyhn and Fuller (professed historians) 
tell us that Richard Sutton, a single man, 
founded the Charterhouse, whereas his 
name was Thomas, and he was a married 
man I think I can recite such nustakes, it 
may be sans number, occurring in the most 
credible writers, yet I hope I shall commit 
none such But although I thus challenge, 
as my due, the character of an impartial, I 
doubt I may not challenge that of an ele- 
gant historian I cannot say whether the 
style wherem this church history is written 
will please the modern critics, but if I seem 
to have used dirAovordrij cruvro^a -ypttipijs a 
simple, submiss, humble style, ’tis the same 
that Eusebius affirms to have been used by 
Hegesippus, who, as far as we understand, 
was the first author (after Luke) that ever 
composed an entire body of ecclesiastical 
history, which he divided into five books, 

1 ‘That God considers it a serious offence, and one un- 
worthy of Him, when someone condemns a man who 
IS like Him (that is, outstanding in virtue), or praises 
the opposite * 

2 ‘Much that is very false and unworthy ’ 
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and entitled itrofivrjfUiTa rmv eKK\i^(TuiaTLKu>v 
TrpaitMv ' Whereas others, it may be, will 
reckon the style embelhshed with too much 
of ornament by the multiphed references 
to other and former concerns, closely 
couched, for the observaaon of the atten- 
tive, in almost every paragraph, but I must 
confess that I am of his mind who said, 
Sicuti sal modtce abis aspersus condit et gra- 
ttam saports addtt, ita, si paulum antiqmtatts lo 
admtscuert':, oratio fit venusttor “ And I have 
seldom seen that way of writing faulted but 
by those who, for a certain odd reason, 
sometimes find fault that the grapes are not 
ripe These embellishments (of which yet I 
only veniam pro laude peto ) are not the 
puerile spoils of Polyanthea’s, but I should 
have asserted them to be as choice flowers 
as most that occur in ancient or modem 
writings, almost unavoidably puttmg them- 20 
selves into the author’s hand while about 
his work, if those words of Ambrose had 
not a little frightened me, as well as they 
did Baronius Unumquemque fallunt sua 
scripta ■* I observe that learned men have 
been so terrified by the reproaches of ped- 
antry, which little smatterers at reading and 
learning have by tneir quoting humors 
brought upon themselves, that, for to avoid 
all approaches towards that which those 30 
feeble creatures have gone to imitate, the 
best way of writing has been most mjuri- 
ously deserted But what shall we say^ The 
best way of writing under heaven shall be 
the worst, when Erasmus his monosyllable 
tyrant will have it so' And if I should have 
resigned myself wholly to the judgment of 
others what way of wriung to have taken, 
the story of the two statues made by Poly- 
clitus tells me what may have been the is- 40 
sue he contrived one of them according to 
the rules that best pleased himself, and the 
other according to the fancy of every one 
that looked upon his work, the former was 
afterwards applauded by all, and the latter 
derided by those very persons who had 
given their directions for it . . . 

1697 1702 

1 ‘Memorials of ccclcsiastital transpctions ’ 

2 ‘Jubt as a moderate amouni of salt seasons food and 
improves its flavor, m the simt way a style is given 
more charm if seasoned with a few archaisms ’ 

3 ‘I seek indulgence for this adulation ’ 

4 'Everyone misjudges his own writings ’ 


GALEACIUS SECUNDUS‘ 

The Life of William Bradford, Esq.; 

Governor of Plymouth 
Colony ® 

Ommtan somnos tlhus mgilantia defendtt, 
omntum ottum dims labor, otnmum deltaas 
tlhus tndustna, omnium vacattonem illius 
occupatto ' 

It has been a matter of some observation 
that, although Yorkshire be one of the larg- 
est shires m England, yet, for all the fires of 
martyrdom which were kmdled in the days 
of Queen Mary, it afforded no more fuel 
than one poor leaf, namely, John Leaf, an 
apprentice, who suffered for the doctrine of 
the ReformaUon at the same Dme and stake 
with the famous John Bradford But when 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth would not ad- 
mit the reformation of worship to proceed 
unto those degrees which were proposed 
and pursued by no small number of the 
faithful m those days, Yorkshire was not 
the least of the shires in England that af- 
forded suffering witnesses thereunto The 
churches there gathered were quickly mo- 
lested with such a raging persecuuon that if 
the spirit of separation m them did carry 
them unto a further extreme than it should 
have done, one blamable cause thereof will 
be found in the extremity of that persecu- 
tion Their troubles made that cold coun- 
try too hot for them, so that they were un- 
der a necessity to seek a retreat in the low 
countries, and yet the watchful mahee and 
fiiry of their adversaries rendered it almost 
impossible for them to find what they 
sought For them to leave their native soil, 
their lands, and their fnends, and go mto a 

5 ‘The second helmet-wearer ’ 

6 ‘And li it hds been determined that the name of his- 
torian shall be Virtue’s secretary, I know not how the 
pen of an historian can be better employed than in 
reporting the virtuous tempers and actions of the 
men that have therein shown forth the virtues of our 
blessed Redeemer, and been the epistles of Christ 
unto the rest of mankind Nor indeed has mankind 
generally found any sort of history more useful and 
more grateftil than what has been given in the hves of 
men that have been distinguished by an excellent 
spirit The Best ot Books does very much consist of 
such an history Mather, f*ar«nxator(Boston,i724)>u 

7 ‘His vigilance secures the sleep of all, his toil, the rest 
of all, his industry, the pleasures of all, his dibgence, 
the leisure of all ’ 
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strange place where they must hear foreign 
language, and hve meanly and hardly and 
in other employments than that of hus- 
bandry wherein they had been educated, 
these must needs have been such discour- 
agements as could have been conquered by 
none save those who sought first the king- 
dom of God and the righteousness thereof 
But that which would liave made these 
discouragements the more unconquerable 
unto an ordinary faith was the terrible zeal 
of their enemies to guard all ports, and 
search all ships, that none of them should 
be carried off I will not relate the sad 
things of this kind then seen and felt by 
this people of God, but only exemphfy 
those trials with one short story Divers of 
this people having hired a Dutchman then 
lymg at Hull to carry them over to Holland, 
he pronused faithfully to take them in be- 
tween Grimsby and Hull, but they cormng 
to the place a day or two too soon, the ap- 
pearance of such a multitude alarmed the 
officers of the town adjoining, who came 
with a great body of soldiers to seize upon 
them Now it happened that one boat full of 
men had been carried aboard, while the 
women were yet in a bark that lay aground 
in a creek at low water The Dutclunan, 
perceivmg the storm that was thus begin- 
ning ashore, swore by the sacrament that he 
would stay no longer for any of them, and 
so taking the advantage of a fair wind then 
blowmg, he put out to sea for Zealand The 
women thus left near Grimsby Common, 
bereaved of their husbands, who had been 
hurried from them, and forsaken of their 
neighbors, of whom none durst in this 
fright stay with them, were a very rueful 
spectacle, some crying for fear, some shak- 
ing for cold, all dragged by troops of armed 
and angry men from one justice to another, 
till not knowmg what to do with them they 
e’en disnussed them to shift as well as they 
could for themselves But by their singular 
afflictions, and by their Christian behaviors, 
the cause for which they exposed themselves 
did gam considerably In the meantime, the 
men at sea found reason to be glad that 
their fanuhes were not with them, for they 
were surprized with an horrible tempest, 
which held them for fourteen days to- 
gether, in seven whereof they saw not sun, 
moon, or star, but were driven upon the 
coast of Norway The manners often de- 


spaired of hfe, and once with doleful 
shrieks gave over all, as thinking the vessel 
was foundered, but the vessel rose again, 
and when the mariners with simk hearts 
often cried out, ‘We sink' We smk'’ the pas- 
sengers without such distraction of mind, 
even while the water was running mto their 
mouths and ears, would cheerfully shout, 
‘Yet, Lord, Thou canst save' Yet, Lord 
10 Thou canst save'’ And the Lord accord- 
ingly brought them at last safe unto their 
desired haven, and not long after helped 
their distressed relauons thither after them, 
where indeed they found upon almost all 
accounts a new world, but a world in which 
they found that they must live like strangers 
and pilgrims 

Among those devout people was our Wil- 
ham Bradford, who was born Anno 1588 in 
20 an obscure village called Austerfield, where 
the people were as unacquainted with the 
Bible as the Jews do seem to have been with 
part of It in the days of Josiah, a most igno- 
rant and hcentious people, and like unto 
their priest Here, and in some other places, 
he had a comfortable inheritance left him of 
his honest parents, who died while he was 
yet a child, and cast him on the education, 
first of his grandparents, and then of his 
30 uncles, who devoted him, like his ancestors, 
unto the affairs of husbandry Soon a long 
sickness kept him, as he would afterwards 
thankfully say, from the vanities of youth, 
and made him the fitter for what he was 
afterwards to undergo When he was about 
a dozen years old, the reading of the Scrip- 
tures began to cause great impressions upon 
him, and those impressions were much as- 
sisted and improved when he came to enjoy 
40 Mr Richard Chfton’s illuminaung minis- 
try, not far from his abode, he was then also 
further befriended by being brought into 
the company and fellowship of such as 
were then called professors, though the 
young man that brought him into it did 
after become a profane and wicked apos- 
tate Nor could the wrath of his uncles, nor 
the scoff of his neighbors now turned upon 
him, as one of the Puritans, divert him 
50 from his pious inclinations 

At last beholding how fearfully the evan- 
gehcal and apostolical church form, where- 
into the churches of the primitive times 
were cast by the good spirit of God, had 
been deformed by the apostasy of the sue- 
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ceeding times, and what httle progress the 
Reformation had yet made in many parts 
of Christendom towards its recovery, he 
set himself by reading, by discourse, by 
prayer, to learn whether it was not his duty 
to withdraw from the communion of the 
parish assembhes, and engage with some 
society of the faithful that should keep 
close unto the written word of God as the 
rule of their worship And after many dis- lo 
tresses of mind concerning it, he took up a 
very deliberate and understanding resolu- 
tion of doing so, which resolution he cheer- 
fully prosecuted, although the provoked 
rage of his friends tried all the ways imagi- 
nable to reclaim him from it, unto all whom 
his answer was ‘Were I hke to endanger 
my life, or consume my estate by any un- 
godly courses, your counsels to me were 
very seasonable, but you know that I have 20 
been diligent and provident in my calhng, 
and not only desirous to augment what I 
have, but also to enjoy it in your company, 
to part from which will be as great a cross as 
can befall me Nevertheless, to keep a good 
conscience, and walk m such a way as God 
has prescribed in His Word, is a thing 
which I must prefer before you all, and 
above life itself Wherefore, since ’tis for a 
good cause that I am like to suffer the disas- 
ters which you lay before me, you have no 
cause to be either angry with me, or sorry 
for me, yea, I am not only willing to part 
with every thing that is dear to me in this 
world for this cause, but I am also thankful 
that God has given me an heart so to do, 
and will accept me so to suffer for Him ’ 
Some lamented him, some derided him, all 
dissuaded him, nevertheless the more they 
did It, the more fixed he was m his purpose 
to seek the ordinances of the Gospel where 
they should be dispensed with most of the 
commanded purity, and the sudden deaths 
of the chief relations which thus lay at him 
quickly after convinced him what a folly it 
had been to have quitted his profession m 
expectation of any satisfaction from them 
So to Holland he attempted a removal. 

Having with a great company of Chris- 
tians hired a ship to transport them for 
Holland, the master perfidiously betrayed 
them into the hands of those persecutors 
who rifled and ransacked their goods and 
clapped their persons into prison at Boston, 
where they lay for a month together But 
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Mr Bradford, being a young man of about 
eighteen, was dismissed sooner than the 
rest, so that withm a while he had oppor- 
tunity with some others to get over to Zea- 
land, through perils both by land and sea 
not mconsiderable, where he was not long 
ashore ere a viper seized on his hand, that is, 
an officer, who carried him unto the magis- 
trates, unto whom an envious passenger 
had accused him as having fled out of Eng- 
land When the magistrates understood the 
true cause of his coming thither, they were 
well sansfied with him, and so he repaired 
joyfully unto his brethren at Amsterdam, 
where the difficulties to which he after- 
wards stooped in learning and servmg of a 
Frenchman at the working of silks were 
abimdantly compensated by the dehght 
wherewith he sat under the shadow of our 
Lord m His purely dispensed ordinances. 
At the end of two years, he did, being of age 
to do It, convert his estate in England mto 
money, but setting up for himself, he found 
some of his designs by the providence of 
God frowned upon, which he judged a cor- 
recnon bestowed by God upon him for cer- 
tain decays of internal piety, wheremto he 
had fallen, the consumption of his estate 
he thought came to prevent a consump- 
tion m his virme But after he had resided 
in Holland about half a score years, he 
was one of those who bore a part in that 
hazardous and generous enterprise of re- 
moving into New England, with part of the 
English church at Leyden, where at their 
first landing his dearest consort, acciden- 
tally falhng overboard, was drowned in the 
harbor, and the rest of his days were spent 
in the services, and the temptations, of that 
American wilderness 

Here was Mr Bradford in the year 1621, 
unanimously chosen the governor of the 
plantauon, the difficulues whereof were 
such that, if he had not been a person of 
more than ordmary piety, wisdom and 
courage, he must have sunk under them 
He had with a laudable industry been laymg 
up a treasure of experiences, and he had now 
occasion to use it, indeed, nothmg but an 
experienced man could have been suitable 
to the necessities of the people The potent 
nations of the Indians, into whose country 
they were come, would have cut them off, if 
the blessing of God upon his conduct had 
not quelled them, and if his prudence, jus- 
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tice, and moderation had not overruled 
them, they had been ruined by their own 
distempers One specimen of his demeanor 
IS to this day particularly spoken of A com- 
pany of young fellows that were newly ar- 
med were very unwiUing to comply with 
the Governor’s order for working abroad 
on the pubhc account, and therefore on 
Christmas Day, when he had caOed upon 
them, they excused themselves with a pre- 10 
tence that it was against their conscience to 
work such a day The Governor gave them 
no answer, only that he would spare them 
till they were better informed, but by and 
by he found them all at play in the street, 
sporting themselves with various diver- 
sions, whereupon, commanding the instru- 
ments of their games to be taken from 
them, he effectually gave them to under- 
stand that It was against his conscience 10 
that they should play whilst others were at 
work, and that if they had any devotion to 
the day, they should show it at home m the 
exercises of religion, and not in the streets 
with pastime and frolics, and this gentle re- 
proof put a final stop to all such disorders 
for the future 

For two years together after the begm- 
mng of the colony, whereof he was now 
governor, the poor people had a great ex- 30 
penment of man’s not living by bread 
alone, for when they were left all together 
without one morsel of bread for many 
months one after another, still the good 
providence of God relieved them, and sup- 
phed them, and this for the most part out of 
the sea In this low condition of affairs, 
there was no httlc exerase for the prudence 
and patience of the Governor, who cheer- 
fully bore his part in all, and, that industry 40 
might not flag, he quickly set himself to set- 
tle property among the new planters, fore- 
seeing that while the whole country labored 
upon a common stock, the husbandry and 
business of the plantation could not flour- 
ish, as Plato and others long since dreamed 
that It would if a commumty were estab- 
hshed Certamly, if the spirit which dwelt 
m the old Puritans had not inspired these 
new planters, they had sunk under the bur- 30 
den of these difficulties, but our Bradford 
had a double portion of that spirit. 

The plantation was quickly thrown mto 
a storm that almost overwhelmed it by the 
unhappy actions of a minister sent over 


from England by the adventurers con- 
cerned for the plantation, but by the bless- 
ing of Heaven on the conduct of the 
Governor, they weathered out tliat storm. 
Only the adventurers, hereupon breaking 
to pieces, threw up all their concernments 
with the infant colony, whereof they gave 
this as one reason, that the planters dis- 
sembled with his majesty and their friends 
m their petmon, wherein they declared 
for a church disciphne agreeing with the 
French and others of the reforming 
churches in Europe, whereas ’twas now 
urged that they had admitted into their 
communion a person who at his admission 
utterly renounced the churches of England 
(which person, by the way, was that very 
man who had made the complaints against 
them); and therefore, though they denied 
the name of Brownists, yet they were the 
thmg In answer hereunto, the very words 
written by the Governor were these 
‘Whereas you tax us with dissembling 
about the French discipline, you do us 
wrong, for we both hold and practice the 
disapUne of the French and other reformed 
churches (as they have pubhshed the same 
m the harmony of confessions) according to 
our means, in effect and substance But 
whereas you would tie us up to the French 
disciphne in every circumstance, you dero- 
gate from the liberty we have in Christ 
Jesus The Apostle Paul would have none 
to follow him in any thing but wherein he 
follows Christ, much less ought any Chris- 
tian or church in the world to do it The 
French may err, we may err, and other 
churches may err, and doubtless do in 
many circumstances That honor therefore 
belongs only to the infalhble Word of God 
and pure Testament of Christ, to be pro- 
pounded and followed as the only rule and 
pattern tor direction herein to all churches 
and Christians And it is too great arro- 
gancy for any men or church to think that 
he or they have so sounded the Word of 
God unto the bottom as precisely to set 
down the churches’ disciphne without error 
in substance or circumstance, that no other 
without blame may digress or differ in any 
thing from the same And it is not difficult 
to show that the reformed churches differ 
in many circumstances among themselves ’ 
By which words it appears how far he was 
free from that rigid spirit of separauon 
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which broke to pieces the Separatists them- 
selves in the low countries, unto the great 
scandal of the reforming churches He was 
indeed a person of a well-tempered spirit; 
or else it had been scarce possible for him 
to have kept the affairs of Plymouth m so 
good a temper for thirty-seven years to- 
gether, m every one of which he was 
chosen their governor except the three 
years wherein Mr Winslow, and the two lo 
years wherein Mr Prince, at the choice of 
the people, took a turn with him 

The leader of a people m a wilderness 
had need be a Moses, and if a Moses had 
not led the people of Plymouth colony, 
when this worthy person was their gover- 
nor, the people had never with so much 
unanimity and importunity still called him 
to lead them Among many instances 
thereof, let this one piece of self-demal be «> 
told for a memorial of him, wheresoever 
this history shall be considered The patent 
of the colony was taken in his name, run- 
ning in these terms ‘To Wilham Bradford, 
his heirs, associates and assigns’, but when 
the number of the freemen was much m- 
creased, and many new townships erected, 
the general court there desired of Mr 
Bradford that he would make a surrender of 
the same into their hands, which he will- 3 ° 
ingly and presently assented unto, and con- 
firmed It according to their desire by his 
hand and seal, reserving no more for him- 
self than was his proporuon, with others, 
by agreement But as he found the provi- 
dence of Heaven many ways recompensmg 
his many acts of self-demal, so he gave this 
testimony to the faithfulness of the divme 
promises that he had forsaken friends, 
houses, and lands for the sake of the gospel, 40 
and the Lord gave them him again Here 
he prospered in his estate, and besides a 
worthy son which he had by a former wife, 
he had also two sons and a daughter by 
another, whom he married in this land 
He was a person for study as well as 
action, and hence, notwithstandmg the dif- 
ficulties through which he passed in his 
youth, he attained unto a notable skill m 
languages, the Dutch tongue was become 50 
almost as vernacular to him as the Enghsh; 
the French tongue he could also manage, 
the Latin and the Greek he had mastered, 
but the Hebrew he most of all studied, be- 
cause, he said, he would see with his own 
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eyes the ancient oracles of God in their na- 
tive beauty He was also well skilled m his- 
tory, m antiquity, and m philosophy, and 
for theology he became so versed m it that 
he was an irrefragable disputant against 
the errors, especially those of Anabaptism, 
which with trouble he saw nsmg m his 
colony, wherefore he wrote some sigmfi- 
cant thmgs for the confutation of those 
errors But the crown of all was his holy, 
prayerful, watchful, and fruitful walk with 
God, wherein he was very exemplary 

At length he fell into an indisposition of 
body which rendered him unhealthy for a 
whole winter, and as the spring advanced, 
his health dechned, yet he felt himself not 
what he counted sick, till one day, in the 
mght after which, the God of Heaven so 
filled his mind with ineffable consolations 
that he seemed httle short of Paul, rapt up 
unto the unutterable entertainments of 
paradise The next morning he told his 
friends that the good spirit of God had 
given him a pledge of his happiness in 
another world, and the first fnnts of his 
eternal glory, and on the day followmg he 
died. May 9, 1657, in the sixty-mnth year of 
his age, lamented by all the colomes of 
New England as a common blessing and 
father to them all 

O rmhi 51 similis conttngat clausula vitce! * 

Plato’s brief description of a governor is 
all that 1 will now leave as his character, m 
an 

Epitaph 

Nogeis. Tpo<t>c >5 ayiXrjs avBpcnrivqs * 

Men are but flocks, Bradford beheld their 
need. 

And long did them at once both rule and 
teed 

1702 

THE MEMORABLE ACTION AT 
WELLS 3 

A VESSEL, the name whereof I know not 
(reader, let it be the Chanty), being imme- 

1 'Oh would that tliere might fall to my lot a like end to 
life ’ 

2 ‘Shepherd and feeder of the human flock ’ 

The selection was first prmted as one of the episodes ir 
Dfcenmum Li<crwoium(Boston,i699), which was in- 
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diately dispatched unto Sagadehock by the 
charitable compassions of the more south- 
ward neighbors, with effects to accomphsh 
It, happily effected the redemption of many 
that were taken captives at York But the rest 
of the people in that broken town talking of 
drawing off the government, sent Captain 
Converse and Captain Greenleaf with such 
encouragements unto them to keep their sta- 
tion as prevailed with ’em still to stand their lo 
ground In February, Major Hutchinson 
was made commander-in-chief, and forces 
under the command of Captain Converse, 
Captain Floyd, and Captain Thaxter were 
by him so prudently posted on the frontiers 
that by maintaining a continual commum- 
cation It became a difficult thing for the 
enemy to make any more approaches Lieu- 
tenant Wilson particularly hearing of a man 
shot at in Quochecho Woods, went out with 20 
a scout of about eighteen men, who came 
upon the Indians that had shot at the man, 
and killed and wounded all but one of the 
whole company But now, reader, the long- 
est day in the year is to come on, and, if I 
mistake not, the bravest act in the war fell 
out upon It Modockawando is now come, 
according to his promise a twelve-month 
ago Captain Converse was lodged in Sto- 
rer’s garrison at Wells with but fifteen men, 30 
and there came into Wells two sloops, with 
a shallop, which had aboard supphes of 
ammumtion for the soldiers, and contribu- 
tion for the needy The cattle this day came 
frightened and bleeding out of the woods, 
which was a more certain omen of Indians 
a-commg than all the prodigies that Livy 
reports of the ‘sacrificed oxen ’ Converse 

eluded m the Magnaha The book n an account of the 
ten years battle with the Indians to the north, from 
1688-1698 In his dedication, Mather wrote ‘1 he his- 
tory IS indeed of no very fine thread, and the readers 
who evcrjrWhere fish for nothing but carps, and who 
love, like Augustus, to tax all the world may find fault 
enough with k Nevertheless, while the fault of an un- 
truth can ; be found in it, the author pretends that the 
famous hist( rv of the Trojan War itself comes behind 
our little history of the Indian War, for the best anti- 
quaries have now confuted Homer, the walls of Troy 
were, It seems, all made ot poet’s paper, and the siege 
of the town, with the tragedies of the wooden horse, 
were all but a piece of poctrv And if a war between us 
and a handful of Indians do appear no more than a 
Batrachomyomachia [The Battle of the Frogs and Mxety 
a parody of Homer s epic] to ihe world abroad, yet 
unto us at home it hath been considerable enough to 
make an history * Magnalta Chrtsti Americana{HaTl~ 
ford, 1820), 11,503-04 


immediately issued out his commands unto 
all quarters, but especially to the sloops just 
then arrived The sloops were commanded 
by Samuel Storer and James Gouge, and 
Gouge’s being two miles up the river, he 
wisely brought her down undiscovered 
unto Storer’s, by the advantage of a mist 
then prevailing A careful night they had 
on’t* The next mormng before dayhght, 
one John Diamond, a stranger that came in 
the shallop on a visit, came to Capta’n 
Converse’s garrison, where the watch in- 
vited him in, but he chose rather to go 
aboard the sloops, which were httle more 
than a gun-shot off, and, alas' the enemy 
issuing out from their lurking-places, im- 
mediately seized him, and haled him away 
by the hair of the head (in spite of all the at- 
tempts used by the garrison to recover him) 
for an horrible story to be told by and by 
concerning him. The general of the ene- 
mies’ army was Monsieur Bumiff, and one 
Monsieur Labocree was a principal com- 
mander (the enemy said he was Lieutenant 
General), there were also divers other 
Frenchmen of quality, accompamed with 
Modockawando, and Moxus, and Egere- 
met, and Warumbo, and several more In- 
dian sagamores, the army made up m all 
about five hundred men, or fierce tlungs in 
the shape of men, all to encounter fifteen 
men in one httle garrison, and about fifteen 
more men (worthily called such') in a 
couple of open sloops Diamond having in- 
formed them how ’twas in all points (only 
that for fifteen by a mistake he said tlurty), 
they fell to dividing the persons and plun- 
der, and agreemg that such an Enghsh cap- 
tain should be slave to such a one, and such 
a gentleman in the town should serve such 
a one, and his wife be a maid of honor to such 
or such a squaw proposed, and Mr Wheel- 
wright (instead of being a worthy counsellor 
of the provmce, which he now is') was to be 
servant of such a netop, and the sloops, 
with their stores, to be so and so parted 
among them There wanted but one thing 
to consummate the whole matter, even the 
chief thing of all, which I suppose they had 
not thought of, that was, for Heaven to de- 
liver all this prize into their hands, but ali- 
ter statutum est in cceld^ ‘ A man habited like 
a gentleman made a speech to them in Eng- 
lish, exhorting ’em to courage and assuring 

I Tt was ordered otherwise in heaven ’ 
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’em that, if they would courageously fall 
upon the English, all was their own The 
speech being ended, they fell to the work, 
and with an horrid shout and shot, made 
their assault upon the feeble garrison, but 
the Enghsh answered with a brisk volley, 
and sent such a leaden shower among them, 
that they retired from the garrison to spend 
the storm of their fury upon the sloops 
You must know that Wells’ harbor is 
rather a creek than a river, for ’us very nar- 
row and at low water in many places dry, 
nevertheless, where the vessels ride it is 
deep enough, and so far off the bank that 
there is from thence no leaping aboard But 
our sloops were sorely incommoded by a 
turn of the creek, where the enemy could he 
out of danger so near ’em as to throw mud 
aboard with their hands The enemy was 
also privileged with a great heap of plank 
lying on the bank, and with an haystack 
which they strengthened with the posts and 
rails, and from all these places tliey poured 
in their vengeance upon the poor sloops, 
while they so placed smaller parties of their 
savages as to make it impossible for any of 
the garrisons to afford ’em any relief Lying 
thus within a dozen yards of the sloops, 
they did with their fire-arrows divers dmes 
desperately set the sloops on fire, but the 
brave defendants, with a swab at the end of 
a rope tied unto a pole and so dipped into 
the water, happily put the fire out In brief, 
the sloops gave the enemy so brave a re- 
pulse that at night they retreated, when 
they renewed their assault, finding that 
their fortitude would not assure the success 
of the assault unto them, they had recourse 
unto their policy First, an Indian comes on 
with a slab for a shield before lum, when a 
shot from one of the sloops pierced the 
slab, which fell down instead of a tomb- 
stone with the dead Indian under it, on 
which, as little a fellow as he was, I know 
not whether some will not reckon it proper 
to inscribe the epitaph which the Italians 
use to bestow upon their dead popes 
‘When the dog is dead, all his malice is dead 
with him ’ Their next stratagem was this 
they brought out of the woods a kind of a 
cart, which they trimmed and rigged and 
fitted up into a thing that might be called a 
chariot, whereupon they built a platform, 
shot-proof in the front, and placed many 
men upon the platform Such an engine 


they understood how to shape, without 
having read (I suppose) the descnption of 
the pluteus in Vegetius' This chariot they 
pushed on towards the sloops till they were 
got. It may be, within fifteen yards of them, 
when, lo' one of their wheels, to tlieir admi- 
ration, sunk into the ground. A Frenchman 
stepping to heave the wheel with an helpful 
shoulder, Storer shot him down, another 
to stepping to the wheel, Storer with a well- 
placed shot sent him after his mate, so the 
rest thought it was best to let it stand as it 
was The enemy kept gaUing the sloop 
from their several battenes, and calhng ’em 
to surrender, with many fine promises to 
make them happy, which ours answered 
with a just laughter, that had now and then 
a mortiferous bullet at the end of it The 
tide rising, the chariot overset, so that the 
20 men behind it lay open to the sloops, which 
immediately dispensed an horrible slaugh- 
ter among them, and they that could get 
away got as fast and as far off as they could. 
In the night the enemy had much discourse 
with the sloops, they inquired who were the 
commanders, and the Enghsh gave an an- 
swer, which in some other cases and places 
would have been too true, that they had a 
great many commanders, but the Indians 
30 rephed, ‘You he' You have none but Con- 
verse, and we will have him too before 
morning'’ They also, knowing that the 
magazine was in the garrison, lay under an 
hillside, pelting at that by times, but Cap- 
tain Converse once in the mght sent out 
three or four of his men into a field of wheat 
for a shot, if they could get one There see- 
ing a black heap lying together, ours all at 
once let fly upon them a shot that slew sev- 
40 eral of them that were thus ‘caught m the 
corn,’ and made the rest glad that they 
were able to run for it Captain Converse 
was this while in much distress about a 
scout of SIX men which he had sent forth to 
Newichawannick the mormng before the 
arrival of the enemy, ordering them to re- 
turn the day following The scout returned 
into the very mouth of the enemy that lay 
before the garrison, but the corporal having 
so his wits about him called out aloud (as if he 
had seen Captain Converse making a sally 
forth upon ’em) ‘Captain, wheel about 
your men round the hill, and we shall catch 
’em, there are but a few rogues of ’em'’ 
upon which the Indians, imagining that 
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Captain Converse had been at their heels, 
betook themselves to their heels, and our 
folks got safe into another garrison On the 
Lord’s Day mormng there was for a while 
a deep silence among the assailants, but at 
length, getting into a body, they marched 
with great formahty towards the garrison, 
where the captain ordered his handful of 
men to he snug, and not to make a shot 
until every shot might be hkely to do some lo 
execution While they thus beheld a for- 
midable crew of dragons, coming with open 
mouth upon them to swallow them up at 
a mouthful, one of the soldiers began to 
speak of surrendering, upon which the cap- 
tain vehemently protested that he would 
lay the man dead who should so much as 
mutter that base word any more' and so 
they heard no more on it, but the valiant 
Storer was put upon the like protestation to 20 
keep ’em in good fighting trim aboard the 
sloops also The enemy, now approaching 
very near, gave three shouts that made the 
earth ring again, and crj'ing out in Enghsh, 
‘Fire, and fall on, brave boys'’ the whole 
body, drawn mto three ranks, fired at once 
Captain Converse immediately ran into the 
several flankers, and made their best guns 
fire at such a rate that several of the enemy 
fell, and the rest of ’em disappeared almost 30 
as mmbly as if there had been so many 
spectres, particularly a parcel of them got 
into a small deserted house, which having 
but a boardwall to it, the captain sent in 
after them those bullets of twelve to the 
pound, that made the house too hot for 
them that could get out of it The women m 
the garrison on this occasion took up the 
Amazoman stroke, and not only brought 
ammumtion to the men, but also with a 40 
manly resolution fired several times upon 
the enemy The enemy, finding that things 
would not yet go to their mmds at the gar- 
rison, drew off to try their skill upon the 
sloops, which lay still abreast in the creek, 
lashed fast one to another They built a 
great fire-work, about eighteen or twenty 
foot square, and filled it up with combusti- 
ble matter which they fired, and then they 
set It in the way for the tide now to float it 30 
up unto the sloops, which had now nothing 
but an horrible death before them Never- 
theless their demands of both the garrison 
and the sloops to yield themselves were an- 
swered no otherwise than with death upon 


many of them, spit from the guns of the be 
sieged. Having towed their fire-work as fai 
as they durst, they committed it unto the 
tide, but the distressed Christians that had 
this deadly fire swimmmg along upon the 
water towards them, committed it unto 
God; and God looked from heaven upon 
them in this prodigious article of their dis- 
tress ‘These poor men cried, and the Lord 
heard them, and saved them out of their 
troubles ’ The wind, unto their astomsh- 
ment, immediately turn’d about, and with 
a fresh gale drove the machine ashore on 
the other side, and spht it so that, the water 
being let in upon it, the fire went out So 
the godly men that saw God from heaven 
thus fighting for them cried out with an as- 
tomshmg )oy, ‘If it had not been the Lord 
who was on our side, they had swallowed us 
up qiuck' Blessed be the Lord, who hath 
not given us a prey to their teeth, our soul 
IS escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers'’ The enemy were now in a piuful 
pickle with tolling and moiling in the mud, 
and blackened with it, if mud could add 
blackness to such miscreants, and their 
ammunition was pretty well exhausted, so 
that now they began to draw off m all parts, 
and with rafts get over the river, some 
whereof breaking, there did not a few cool 
their late heat by falhng mto it But first 
they made all the spoil they could upon the 
cattle about the town, and giving one shot 
more at the sloops, they killed the only man 
of ours that was killed aboard ’em Then, 
after about half an hour’s consultation, they 
sent a flag of truce to the garrison, advising 
’em wth much flattery to surrender, but 
the captain sent ’em word tltat he wanted 
for nothing but for men to come and fight 
him The Indian replied unto Captain 
Converse, ‘Being you are so stout, why 
don’t you come and fight in the open field 
like a man, and not fight m a garrison like a 
squaw?’ The captain rejoined, ‘What a fool 
are you' Do you think thirty men a match 
for five hundred? No,’ (says the captam, 
counting, as well he might, each of his fif- 
teen men to be as good as two') ‘come with 
your thirty men upon the plain, and I will 
meet you with my thirty as soon as you 
will ’ Upon this the Indian answered, ‘Nay, 
me own English fashion is all one fool you 
kill me, me kill you' No, better he some- 
where and shoot a man, and he no see' that 
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the best soldier'’ Then they fell to coaxing 
the captain with as many fine words as the 
fox in the fable had for the allurement of his 
prey unto him; and urged mightily that En- 
sign Hill, who stood with the flag of truce, 
might stand a little nearer their army. The 
captam, for a good reason, to be presently 
discerned, would not allow that, whereupon 
they fell to threatemng and raging, like so 
many defeated devils, using these words lo 
‘Damn ye, we’ll cut you as small as tobacco 
before tomorrow mormng ’ The captam bid 
’em to make haste, for he ‘wanted work’, so 
the Indian, throwing his flag on the ground, 
ran away, and Ensign Hill, nimbly strip- 
pmg his flag, ran into the valley, but the 
savages presently fired from an ambush- 
ment behind an hill, near the place where 
they had urged for a parley 

And now for poor John Diamond' The 
enemy retreating (which opportumty the 
sloops took to burn down the dangerous 
haystack) into the plain, out of gunshot, 
they fell to tormnng their captive, John 
Diamond, after a manner very diabohcal 
They stripped him, they scalped him ahve, 
and after a castrauon, they finished that 
article in the punishment of traitors upon 
him, they sht him with kmves between his 
fingers and his toes, they made cruel gashes 30 
in the most fleshy parts ot his body, and 
smck the gashes with fire-brands which 
were afterwards found suckmg in the 
wounds Thus they butchered one poor 
Enghshman with all the fury that they 
would have spent upon them all, and per- 
formed an exploit for five hundred furies to 
brag of at their commg home Ghastly to 
express' What was it then to suffer’ They 
returned then unto the garrison, and kept 40 
firing at it now and then till near ten o’clock 
at mght, when they all marched off, leavmg 
behind ’em some of their dead, whereof one 
was Monsieur Labocree, who had about his 
neck a pouch with about a dozen rehques 
mgemously made up, and a printed paper 
of indulgences, and several other imple- 
ments, and, no doubt, thought himself m as 
good safety as if he had all the spells of Lap- 
land about him; but it seems none of the 50 
amulets about his neck would save him 
from a mortal shot in the head Thus m 
forty-eight hours was finished an action as 
worthy to be related as perhaps any that 
occurs in our story And it was not long be- 


fore the vahant Gouge, who bore his part iir 
this action, did another that was not 
much inferior to it, when he suddenly re- 
covered from the French a valuable prey 
which they had newly taken upon our coast 
I doubt, reader, we have had this article 
of our history a httle too long. We will fin- 
ish It when we have remarked that, albeit 
there were too much feebleness discovered 
by my coimtrymen m some of their actions 
during this war at sea, as well as on shore, 
yet several of their actions, especially at sea, 
deserve to be remembered And I cannot 
but particularly bespeak a remembrance for 
the exploit performed by some of my neigh- 
bors in a vessel going into Barbados. They 
were in sight ot Barbados assaulted by a 
French vessel, which had a good number of 
guns and between sixty and seventy hands 
Our vessel had four guns and eight fighting 
men (truly such'), with two tawny servants. 
The names of these men were Barret, Sun- 
derland, Knoles, Nash, Morgan, Fosdyke, 
and two more that 1 now forget A desper- 
ate engagement ensued, wherein our eight 
mariners managed the matter with such 
bravery that by the help of Heaven they 
killed between thirty and forty of the 
French assailants, without losing one of 
their own httle number, and they sank the 
French vessel which lay by their side, out of 
which they took twenty-seven prisoners, 
whereof some were wounded, and all were 
crymg for quarter In the fight, the French 
pennant being by the wind fastened about 
the topmast of the Enghsh vessel, it was 
tom off by the sinkmg of the French vessel 
and left pleasantly flying there So they 
sailed into Barbados, where the assembly 
voted them one pubhc acknowledgment of 
their courage and conduct in this brave ac- 
non And our history now gives them an- 
other 

1699 

from ESSAYS TO DO GOOD 

An Essay for Gentlemen ' 

I HOPE we are now ready for proposals We 
shall set ourselves to devise hberal thmgs. 

I The selecuon, of which the text has been modernized 
and the title supplied by the editors, is from Boinfacius, 
or Essays to do GoodCBoston, 1710), 144-51 It was of 
the Essays to do Good that Franklin wrote in 1784 to 
Mather’s son, ‘If I have been, as you seem to think, a 
useful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it to 
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Gentlemen, it is of old said. Res est sacra 
miser * To relieve the necessities of the poor 
(Non pavtstts, occtdtstts this is a thing 
acceptable to the compassionate God, who 
had given to you what he might have given 
to them, and has given it unto you that you 
might have the honor and pleasure to im- 
part It unto them And who has told you, 

‘He that has pity unto the poor, lends unto 
the Lord’? The more you consider the com- lo 
mand and image of a glorious Christ in 
what you do this way, the more assurance 
you have that in the Day of God you shall 
joyfully hear him saying, ‘You have done 
It unto me ’ And the more humble, silent, 
reserved modesty you express, conceahng 
even from the left hand what is done with 
the right, the more you aie assured of a 
great reward in the heavenly world Such 
liberal men, ’tis observed, are usually long- 20 
lived men Fructus liberal arboretn ^ And 
at last they pass from this unto an ever- 
lastmg hfe 

The name of a Lady^ What is it in the 
original sense of the word? It was first 
leafdtan, then lafdy from leaf, or laf, 
which sigmfies ‘a loaf of bread ’ And from 
d’lan ‘to serve ’ As much as to say, ‘one 
who distributes bread ’ The true lady is 
one who feeds the poor, and makes agree- 30 
able distributions to their indigencies In 
the days of prirmtive Christianity, the 
ladies of the best quahty would seek and 
find out the sick, and visit the hospitals, 
and see what help they wanted, and help 
them with an admirable alacrity The 
mother and the sister of Nazianzen, — what 
a good report have they obtamed from his 
pen for their unwearied bounties to the 
poor' Empresses themselves have stooped, 40 
and they never looked so great as in their 
stooping to reheve the miserable, 

— ‘And when they stooped, it was to do 
Some good to others Angels, they do so’’ 

When you keep your days of prayers, 
now IS a special season for your alms, that 

that book Essays to do Good was often reprinted, and 
wlU into the nineteenth century thousands of copies, 
drastically recast to fit the literary style of the times, 
were distributed by organizations like the American 
Tract Society 

I A poor man IS a sacred thing ’ 
a ‘You did not fear, you slew*’ 
t ‘ The fmit relieves the ttec ' 


your prayers may go up with your alms as a 
memorial before the Lord Verily, there are 
prayers in alms And, ‘Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen?’ saith the Lord The 
note of the beggar among the Jews was, 
‘Deserve something by me ’ Among us it 
may be, ‘Obtain something by me ’ 

There is a city m the world where every 
house hath a box hanging on a chain, on 
which IS written, ‘Think on the poor’, and 
they commonly conclude no bargain, but 
more or less is put into the box The 
deacons have the key, and, once a quarter, 
go roimd the city and take out the money 
When that city was like to have been lost, 
one who was not the best man in the world 
yet could say that he was of opimon God 
would preserve that city from being de- 
stroyed, if It were only for the great charity 
they express to the poor ’Tis the richest 
aty of the richest country, for its bigness, 
that ever was m the world, a city tliat it is 
thought spends yearly m charitable uses 
more than all the revenues which the 
whole fine country of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany brings in to the arbitrary master 
of It You know, Manus pauperum est 
Chris ti gazophylacium ^ 

When you dispense your alms unto the 
poor, who know what it is to pray, you may 
oblige them to pray for you, by name, 
every day ’Tis an excellent thing to have 
the blessing of them that have been ready 
to perish, thus coming upon you Behold a 
surprising sense in which you may be pray- 
ing always' You are so even while you are 
sleeping, if those whom you have so 
obliged are thus praying tor you And now, 
look for the accomphshment of that word 
‘Blessed is he that considers the poor, the 
Lord will preserve him and keep him alive, 
and he shall be blessed on the earth ’ 

Very often your alms are dispersed 
among such as very much need admom- 
uons ot piety to accompany them Can’t 
you contrive to intermix a spiritual charity 
with your temporal? Perhaps you may dis- 
course with them about the state of their 
souls, and obtain from them, which you 
now have a singular advantage to do, some 
declared resolutions to do what they ought 
to do Or else you may convey httle books 
unto them, which certainly they will prom- 

4 ^The hand of ihe poor is the trea«ury-box of Christ * 
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ise to read, when you thus bespeak their 
doing so 

Charity to the souls of men is undoubt- 
edly the highest and the noblest charity, 
and of the greatest consequence To furnish 
the poor with catechisms and Bibles is to 
do an unknown deal of good unto them 
To publish and scatter books of piety, and 
to put into the hands of mankind such 
treatises of divimty as may have a tendency 10 
to make them wiser or better no man 
knows what good he does in doing such 
things' It was excellently done of some 
good men, who, a little while ago were at 
the charge of printing thirty thousand of 
the Alarm to the Unconverted, written by 
Joseph Alleine, to be all given away unto 
such as would promise to read it A man of 
no great estate has before now, with no 
great trouble, given away the best part of a 20 
thousand books of piety every year, for 
many years together Who can tell but 
with the expense of less than a shilhng, sir, 
you may convert a sinner from the error 
of his way, and save a soul from death 
A worse doom than a damnatio ad metalla ‘ 

IS upon the soul who had rather hoard up 
his money than employ it on such a charity 

He that supports the office of the evan- 
gelical ministry, supports a good work, and 30 
performs one, yea, at the second hand, 
performs what is done by the skilful, faith- 
ful, painful mimster, — and that is many a 
one' The encouraged servant of the Lord 
will do the more good for your assistances 
’Tis done for a glorious Christ, what you 
have done for him, and m considerauon of 
the glorious Gospel preached by him And 
you shall receive a prophet’s reward' 
Luther said, Si quid scholasticts confers, 40 
Deo ipsi cantulistt - ’Tis more sensibly so 
when the scholars are become godly and 
useful preachers 

I have read this passage ‘It was for sev- 
eral years the practice of a worthy gentle- 
man, m renewing his leases, instead of 
making it a condition that his tenants 
should keep a hawk or a dog for him, to 
obhge them that they should keep a bible 
in their houses for themselves, and should 30 
bring up their children to read and be 
catechized ’ Landlords, ’us worth your 
considering whether you may not in your 

1 ‘Sentence to the mines 

2 ‘What vou give to scholars yo i »ivc lo God Himself ’ 


leases insert some clauses that may serve 
the kingdom of God You are His tenants 
in those very freeholds where you are land- 
lords to other men' Oblige your tenants to 
worship God in their famihes. 

To take a poor child, especially an orphan 
left in poverty, and bestow an education 
upon It, especially if it be a hberal educa- 
uon, IS an admirable and a compheated 
charity, yea, it may draw on a long tram of 
good, and interest you m all the good that 
shall be done by those whom you have 
educated 

Hence, also, what is done for schools, 
and for colleges, and for hospitals is done 
for a general good The endowing of these, 
or the mamtaimng of them is at once to do 
good unto many 

But, alas' how much of the silver and 
gold m the world is buried in hands where 
’us little better than conveyed back to the 
mmes from whence it came' Or employed 
unto as little purpose as what arrives at 
Hindustan, where a large part of the silver 
and gold of the world is, after a arculauon, 
carried as unto a fatal center, and by the 
moguls lodged in subterraneous caves 
never to see the fight any more Taba non 
faat bona: fidei ac spei Chnsttanus “ 

Someumes there may be got ready for 
the press elaborate composures of great 
bulk and greater worth, by which the best 
interests of knowledge and virtue may be 
considerably served in the world (perhaps 
what may be called, as the Octapla of On- 
gen was, opus ecclestce '') They fie like the 
impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, and 
there they are like lo fie ull God inspire 
some wealthy persons to subscribe nobly 
for their publicauon, and by this generous 
appheauon of their wealth to bring them 
abroad The names of such noble benefac- 
tors to mankind ought to five as long as 
the works themselves, where the works do 
any good, what these have done towards 
the publishing of them ought to be told for 
a memorial of them ^ 

3 ‘A Christian of good faith and hope does not do such 
things * 

4 ‘A need of the church ’ 

5 Much seventeenth century American publxshmg was 
subsidized in this way The costs of printing the 
Magnaha were guaranteed by an English Puritan, and 
It was a bitter disappointment to Mather that his two 
most elaborate compositions,’ the Bibha Amertcuna 
and 7 he Angel of Bethesdoy were never published 
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Yea, I will carry the matter further than Lke the shewbread (Matthew 12 4) only 
so The saymg may seem to carry some for the priests ’ 

affront m it ‘Idle gentlemen and idle beg- I will address you with one proposal 

gars arc the pests of the commonwealth ’ more ’Tis that you would, as Ambrosius 

But they that are offended must quarrel had his Ongen, wisely choose a friend of 

with the ashes of a bishop ’Twas Dr San- shimng abihties, of hearty affections, and 

derson’s Will you then think, sirs, of some of excellent piety a mimster of such a 

honorable and agreeable employments? I character, if it may be And entreat him, 

will mention one The Pythagoreans for- yea, obhge him to study for you and sug- 

bade men’s eaung their own brains, or 10 gest to you opportumues to do good Make 
keeping their good thoughts to themselves him, as I may say, your momtor Let him 

’Tis an observation of the mcomparable advise you from time to tune what good you 

Boyle, ‘that as to religious books in general, may do Cause him to see that he never 

It has been observed that those penned by gratifies you more than by his advise upon 

laymen, and especially gendemen, have this intention If a David have a seer to do 

{cetms panbus') been better entertamed such a good office for him, and be on the 

and more effectual than those of ecclesias- lookout for to find out what good he may 

tics ’ We all know his own were so It is no do, what services may be done for the 

rare thmg for men of quahty to accomphsh temple of God in the world ' 
themselves m languages and sciences until 20 There seems no need of addmg any 
they have been prodigies of hterature thing but this When gendemen occasion- 

Their hbraries, too, have been stupendous ally come together, why should not their 

collections approachmg towards Vatican or conversation be agreeable to their superior 
Bodleian dimensions An Enghsh gende- quahty’ Methinks they should reckon it 

man has been sometimes the most accom- beneath people of their quahty to employ 

phshed thing in the whole world* How their conversauon with one another on 

many of these (besides a Leigh, a Wolseley, trifling impertmences, or at such a rate that 

or a Polhill) have been benefactors to man- if their discourse were taken down in short- 

kind by their incomparable writings? It hand by one behind the hangings, they 

were mightily to be wished that rich men 30 would blush to have it repeated unto them 
and nersons of an elevated condition would Nthtl sed nuga, et rtswi, et verba profenintur 

qualify themselves for the use of the pen as m ventum Sirs, it becomes a gentleman 

well as of the sword, and by their pen de- to entertain his company with the finest 

serve to have it said of them, they have thoughts on the finest themes! But cer- 

written excellent things. An Enghsh per- tainly, there cannot be any subject so 

son of quality, in a book of his enuded A worthy of a gendeman as this ‘What good 

View of the Soul, has a passage which I will is there to be done in the world’’ Were this 

address you with Says he ‘It is certainly noble subject ofeener started in the con- 

the highest digmty if not the greatest hap- versation of gentlemen an incredible deal 

piness human nature is capable of, here in 40 of good would be done 
the vale below, to have the soul so far en- I will conclude with saymg, you must 

hghtened as to become the mirror, or come forth to any pubhc service whereof 

conduit, or conveyer of God’s truth to you may be capable when you are called 

others It is an ill motto for men of capac- unto it Honest Jeans has a pungent pas- 

ity My understanding is unfruitful ’ Gen- sage ‘The world applauds the politic re- 
demen, consider what subjects may most tiredness of those that bury their parts and 

properly and usefully fall under your culu- gifts in an obscure privacy, though both 

vation Your pen will stab atheism and from God and man they have a fair call to 

wickedness with an efficacy beyond other pubhc employment But the terrible cen- 

men s If out of your tribe there come those 50 sure of these men by Christ at the last day 
who handle the pen of the writer, they will will discover them to be the arrantest fools 

do uncommon execution One of them has that ever were upon the face of the earth 

mgemously told you ‘Though I know some That fault of not employmg one’s parts for 
functions, yet I know no truths of rehgion 

2 ‘Only nonsense and laughter and words are spolten to 
I Other things being equal ’ , 
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the public, one calls ‘a great sacrilege in the 
temple of the God of Nature ’ It was a 
sad age wherein Tacitus tells, Inertia futt 
sapientta ‘ 

1710 

FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHER 

Of the Anatomy of Plants ^ ,0 

The contrivance of our most glorious Cre- 
ator in the vegetables growing upon this 
globe cannot be wisely observed without 
admiration and astonishment 

We will single out some remarkables, and 
glorify our God . . 

Every particular part of the plant has its 
astonishing uses The roots give it a stabil- 
ity, and fetch the nourishment into it which 20 
hes in the earth ready for it The fibres con- 
tain and convey the sap which carries up 
that nourishment The plant has also larger 
vessels which entertain the proper and spe- 
cific juice of It, and others to carry the air 
for Its necessary respiration The outer and 
inner bark defend it from annoyances and 
contribute to its augmentation The leaves 
embrace and preserve the flower and fruit 
as they come to their exphcation But the 30 
principal use of them, as Malpighi and Pe- 
rault and Mariotte have observed, is to con- 
coct and prepare the sap for the nourish- 
ment of the fruit and of the whole plant, not 
only that which ascends from the root, but 
also what they take in from without, from 
the dew and from the rain For there is a re- 
gress of the sap in plants from above down- 
wards, and this descendent juice is that 
which principally nourishes both fruit and 40 
plant, as has been clearly proved by the 
experiments of Signior Malpighi and Mr 
Brotherton 

1 ‘Inactivity rated as wisdom * 

2 1 he selection, to which the title has been given by the 

editors, is Irom The Christtan Philosopher(Xr< 3 iidfynt 
1721), 122, 125-27 In his introduction, Mather says 
‘The essays now before us will demonstrate that phi- 
losophy IS no enemy, but a mighty and wondrous in 
centive to religion The whole world is indeed a 

temple of God, built and filled by that Almighty Archi- 
tcct, and in this temple every such one, affecting him- 
self with the occasions for it will speak of Hih glory 

. Behold, a religion which will be found without 
controversy, a religion which will challenge all possible 
regards from the high as well as the low among the 
people I will r^sumd the term a philosophical rehgion 
And yet how evangelical' Ibid ,i-2 


‘How agreeable the shade of plants,’ let 
every man say that sits under his own vme 
and under his own fig tree’ 

How charntung the proportion and pul- 
chritude of the leaves, the flowers, the 
fruits' He who confesses not must be, as 
Dr More says, one sunk into a forlorn 
pitch of degeneracy and stupid as a beast 
Our Saviour says of the hhes (which 
some, not without reason, suppose to be 
tulips) that Solomon m all his glory was not 
arrayed hke one of these And it is observed 
by Spigelius, that the art of the most skilful 
painter cannot so mmgle and temper his 
colors, as exactly to imitate or counterfeit 
the native ones of the flowers of vegetables 
Mr Ray thinks it worthy a very particu- 
lar observation that wheat, which is the 
best sort of gram and affords the whole- 
somest bread, is m a singular manner pa- 
tient of both extremes, both heat and cold, 
and will grow to maturity as well in Scot- 
land and m Denmark as in Egypt and 
Guinea and Madagascar It scarce refuses 
any climate And the exceeding fertihty of 
It IS by a pagan, Pliny, acknowledged as an 
instance of the divine bounty to man Quod 
eo maxime hominem alat,^ one bushel m a 
fit soil, he says, yieldmg one hundred and 
fifty A German divme so far plays the 
philosopher on this occasion, as to propose 
it for a singularity in bread that totum cor- 
pus smteniat adeo ut in umca buccella om- 
nium membrorum tonus exterm corporis 
nutnmentum contineatur, illiusque vis per to- 
tum corpus sese diffundat '* A fnend of mme 
had thirty-six ears of rye growmg from one 
grain, and on one stalk 

But of our Indian corn, one gram of com 
will produce above a thousand And of 
Gumea corn, one gram has been known to 
produce ten thousand 

The anatomy of plants, as it has been ex- 
hibited by the incomparable curiosity of 
Dr Grew — ^what a vast field of wonders 
does it lead us into' 

The most inimitable structure of the 
parts' 

The particular canals, and most adapted 
ones, for the conveyance of the lymphatic 
and essential juices' 

3 ‘Because by it most of all He feeds man * 

4 *lt sustains the whole body to such an extent that in a 
smgle bushel there is contained the nourishment of all 
the members of the whole outer body, and the force of 
It diffuses Itself tliroughout the whole body * 
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The air vessels in all their curious coil- 
mgs' 

The coverings which befriend them, a 
work unspeakably more curious in reahty 
than in appearance' 

The strange texture of the leaves, the an- 
gular or circular but always most orderly 
position of their fibres, the various foldings, 
with a duphcature, a multiphcature, the 
fore-roll, the back-roll, the tre-roU, the lo 
noble guard of the films interposed' 

The flowers, their gaiety and fragrancy, 
the pcrianthmm or empalement of them, 
their curious foldings in the calyx before 
their expansion, with a close couch or a 
concave couch, a single plait or a double 
plait, or a plait and couch together, or a roll, 
or a spire, or plait and spire together, and 
their luxuriant colors after their foliauon, 
and the expanding of their petala' 20 

The stamina, with their apices, and the 
stylus (called the ‘attire’ by Dr Grew), 
which IS found a sort of male sperm to im- 
pregnate and fructify the seed' 

At last the whole rudiments and hnea- 
ments of the parent vegetable, surprisingly 
locked up in the httle compass of the fruit 
or seed' ' 

Gentlemen of leisure, consult my illustri- 
ous Doctor, peruse his Anatomy of Plants, 30 
ponder his numberless discoveries, but all 

I Mather, a member of The Royal Society, although 
deeply interested in the newest scientific discoveries, 
did not pretend to any Rcncral ongmaUty m the obser- 
vations reported in The Christian Philosopher In addi- 
tion to itb demonstration of Mather s acceptance of 
radically significant research, the book is stylistically 
interesting because of the m inner in which Mather 
often turned the straightfprward prose of his originals 
into an excited, psalm like hymn of praise For exam- 
ple, compare with the above I might also survey here 
the curious anatomy and structure of their bodies, and 
shi w the admirable provision made for the convcvancc 
of the lymphatic and essential juices, for communicat- 
ing the air, as necessary to vegetables, as animal life I 
might als ) speak ol even the very covering they are 
provided witli, because it is a curious work in reality, 
although less so m appearance, and much more there 
fore might I survey the neat variety and texture of their 
leaves the admirable finery, gaiety, and fragrancy of 
their flowers I mi ht also inquire into the wonderful 
generauon ind make i f the seed, and the great useful 
ness of their fruit I might show that the rudiments and 
lineaments of the parent vegetable, though never so 
large and spacious, is locked up in the little compass of 
their fruit or seed, though some of those seeds are scarce 
visible to the naked eye ’ Dcrham Phvstco Theology 
(L.ondon,i7i4),4i6“i9 Derham s book was made up 
of his Boyle lectures for 1711 - 12 , and was first pub- 
lished in 1713 


the while consider that rare person as in- 
viting you to )oin with him in adoring the 
God of his father, and the God who has 
done these excellent things, which ought to 
be known in all the earth 

1721 

FROM MANUDUCTIO AD 
MINISTERIUM 

Of Poetry and of Style " 

Poetry, whereof we have now even an an- 
tediluvian piece in our hands, has from the 
beginning been in such request that I must 
needs recommend unto you some acquaint- 
ance with It Though some have had a soul 
so unmusical that they have decried all 
verse as being but a mere playing and fid- 
dling upon words, all versifying as if it were 
more unnatural than if we should choose 
dancing instead of walking, and rhyme as if 
It were but a sort of Morisco dancing with 
bells, yet I cannot wish you a soul that shall 
be wholly unpoetical An old Horace has 
left us an Art of Poetry, which you may do 
well to bestow a perusal on And besides 
your lyric hours, I wish you may so far un- 
derstand an epic poem that the beauties of 
an Homer and a Virgil may be discerned 
with you As to the moral part of Homer, 
’tis true, and let me not be counted a 
Zoilus for saying so, that by first exhibiting 
their gods as no better than rogues he set 
open the floodgates for a prodigious inun- 
dation of wickedness to break m upon the 
nations, and was one of the greatest apos- 
tles the devil ever had in the world Among 
the rest that felt the ill impressions of this 
universal corrupter (as men of the best 
sentiments have called him), one was that 
overgrown robber of execrable memory 
whom we celebrate under the name of 
Alexander the Great, who by his continual 
admiring and studymg of his Iliad, and by 
following that false model of heroic virtue 
set before him in his Achilles, became one 
of the worst of men, and at length inflated 
with the ridiculous pride of being himself a 
deity exposed himself to all the scorn that 
could belong unto a lunatic And hence, 
notwithstanding the veneration which this 
idol has had, yet Plato banishes him out of 

2 The selection is from the Manuduetto ad Mimstenum 
Directions for a Candidate of the AiinurryCBoston, 
I726),38-47 
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a commonwealth, the welfare whereof he 
was concerned for Nevertheless, custom 
or conscience obliges him to bear testimo- 
mes unto many pomts of morality And it is 
especially observable that he commonly 
propounds prayer to Heaven as a most nec- 
essary preface unto all important enter- 
prises, and when the acaon comes on too 
suddenly for a more extended supphcation, 
he yet will not let it come on without an 
ejaculation, and he never speaks of any 
supphcation but he brings in a gracious 
answer to it I have seen a travesteenng 
high-flyer, not much to our dishonor, scoff 
at Homer for this, as making his actors to be 
like those whom the English call Dissent- 
ers But then, we are so much led mto the 
knowledge of antiqmties by reading of this 
poet, and into so many parts of the recon- 
dite learning, that notwithstanding some 
httle nods in him, not a few acute pens be- 
sides the old bishop of Thessalonica’s have 
got a reputation by regaling us with anno- 
tations upon him Yea, though one can’t 
but smile at the fancy of Croese, who tries 
with much ostentation of erudition to show 
that Homer has all along tendered us m a 
disguise and fable the lustory of the Old 
Testament, yet many illustrations of the 
sacred scriptures I find are to be fetched 
from him, who indeed had probably read 
whatwas extantof them in his days, particu- 
larly, our Eighteenth Psalm is what he has 
evidently imitated Virgil too, who so much 
hved upon him, as well as after him, is un- 
accountably mad upon his fate, which he 
makes to be he knows not what himself, but 
superior to gods as well as to men, and 
through his whole composures he so asserts 
the doctrine of this nonsensical power as is 
plainly inconsistent with all virtue And 
what fatal mischief did Fascinator do to the 
Roman Empire when, by deifying one great 
emperor, he taught the successors to claim 
the adoration of gods while they were per- 
petrating the crimes of devils’ I will not be 
a Carbihus upon him, nor will I say any 
thing, how little the married state owes 
unto one who writes as if he were a woman- 
hater, nor what his blunders are about his 
poor-spirited and inconsistent hero, for 
which many have taxed him Nevertheless 
’tis observed that the pagans had no rules 
of manners that were more laudable and 
regular than what are to be found m him. 
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And some have said it is hardly possible 
seriously to read his works without bemg 
more disposed imto goodness, as well as be- 
mg agreeably entertamed Be sure, had Vir- 
gil writ before Plato, his works had not been 
any of the books prohibited. But then, this 
poet also has abundance of rare antiqmties 
for us, and such things as others besides a 
Servius have imagined that they have m- 
10 structed and obliged mankmd by employ- 
mg all their days upon Wherefore if his 
Mneid, which though it were once near 
twenty times as big as he has left it, yet he 
has left It unfinished, may not appear so 
valuable to you that you may think twenty- 
seven verses of the part that is the most 
fimshed in it worth one-and-twenty hun- 
dred pounds and odd money, yet his Geor- 
gies, which he put his last hand unto, will 
20 furnish you with many things far from 
despicable But after all, when I said I was 
willing that the beauties of these two poets 
ought become visible to your visive faculty 
m poetry, I did not mean that you should 
judge nothing to be admittable into an epic 
poem which is not authorized by their ex- 
ample, but I perfeedy concur with one who 
is mexpressibly more capable to be a judge 
of such a matter than I can be, that it is a 
30 false critic who with a petulant air will in- 
sult reason itself if it presumes to oppose 
such authority 

I proceed now to say that if (imder the 
gmdance of a Vida) you try your young 
wings now' and then to see what flights you 
can make, at least for an epigram, it may a 
htde sharpen your sense and pohsh your 
40 style for more important performances, for 
this purpose you are now even overstocked 
with patterns, and — poemata passim. ‘ You 
may, like Nazianzen, all your days make a 
htde recreation of poetry in the midst of 
your more painful studies Nevertheless, I 
cannot but advise you, ‘Withhold thy throat 
from thirst ’ Be not so set upon poetry as to 
be always poring on the passionate and 
measured pages. Let not what should be 
50 sauce rather than food for you engross all 
your application Beware of a boundless 
and sickly appetite for the reading of the 
poems, which now the rickety nation 
swarms wnthal, and let not the Circean cup 

I Poems, here anJ there ’ 
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intoxicate you But especially preserve the parenthesis than a digression, which this 

chastity of your soul from the dangers you may be not altogether an improper place 

may mcur by a conversation with muses for the introducing of. 

that are no better than harlots, among There has been a deal of ado about a 

which are others besides Ovid’s Epistles, style, so much that I must offer you my 

which for their tendency to excite and fo- sentiments upon it. There is a way of wnt- 

ment impure flames and cast coals into mg wherem the author endeavors that the 

your bosom deserve rather to be thrown reader may have somethmg to the purpose 

into the fire than to be laid before the eye m every paragraph There is not only a 


which a covenant should be made withal 
Indeed, not merely for the impurities which 
they convey, but also on some other ac- 
counts, the powers of darkness have a h- 
brary among us, whereof the poets have 
been the most numerous as well as the most 
venomous authors Most of the modern 
plays, as well as the romances and novels 
and fictions, which are a sort of poems, do 
belong to the catalogue of this cursed h- 
brary The plays, I say, in which there are 
so many passages that have a tendency to 
overthrow all piety, that one whose name is 
Bedford has extracted near seven thousand 
mstances of them from the plays chiefly of 
but five years preceding, and says awfiilly 
upon them, ‘They are national sins, and 
therefore call for national plagues, and if 
God should enter into judgment, all the 
blood in the nation would not be able to 
atone for them ’ How much do I wish that 
such pestilences, and indeed all those worse 
than Egypuan toads (the spawns of a But- 
ler, and a Brown, and a Ward, and a com- 
pany whose name is legion') might never 
crawl into your chamber' The unclean 
spirits that come hke frogs out of the mouth 
of the dragon, and of the beast, which go 
forth unto the young people of the earth, 
and expose them to be dealt withal as the 
enemies of God, in the battle of the Great 
Day of the Almighty As for those wretched 
scribbles of madmen, my son, touch them 
not, taste them not, handle them not, thou 
wilt perish in the using of them They are 
the dragons whose contagious breath peo- 
ples the dark retreats of death To much 
better purpose will an excellent but an en- 
vied Blackmore feast you than those vile 
rhapsodies (of that vinum damomum ) ' 
which you will find always leave a taint 
upon your mind, and among other ill ef- 
fects will sensibly indispose you to converse 
with the holy oracles of God your Saviour 
But there is what I may rather call a 

I ‘The wine of demons ’ 


lo vigor sensible in every sentence, but the 
paragraph is embelhshed with profitable 
references even to something beyond what 
IS directly spoken Formal and painful quo- 
tations are not studied, yet all that could be 
learnt from them is insinuated The writer 
pretends not unto reading, yet he could not 
have writ as he does if he had not read very 
much in his time, and his composures are 
not only a cloth of gold, but also stuck with 
20 as many jewels, as the gown of a Russian 
ambassador This way of writing has been 
decried by many, and is at this day more 
than ever so, for the same reason that in the 
old story the grapes were decried, that 
they were not ripe A lazy, ignorant, con- 
ceited set of authors would persuade the 
whole tribe to lay aside that way of writing, 
for the same reason that one would have 
persuaded his brethren to part with the en- 
30 cumbrance of their bushy tails But how- 
ever fashion and humor may prevail, they 
must not think that the club at their coffee- 
house IS all the world, but there will always 
be those who will in this case be governed 
by indisputable reason, and who will think 
that the real excellency of a book will never 
he in saying of little, that the less one has 
for his money in a book, ’us really the more 
valuable for it, and that the less one is in- 
40 structed in a book, and the more of super- 
fluous margin and superficial harangue, and 
the less of substanual matter one has in it, 
the more ’us to be accounted of And if a 
more massy way of wriung be never so 
much disgusted at this day, a better gust 
will come on, as will some other thing, quae 
lam cecidere ‘ In the meanUme, nothing ap- 
pears to me more imperunent and ridicu- 
lous than the modem way (I cannot say 
so rule, for they have none') of cntiazing 
The blades that set up for critics, I know 

2 The phrase is used to suggest the sentirncm of ‘Many 
words that now have fallen out of uhe shall be reborn, 
and many which are now honored shall fall out of use 
it usage wishes ’ Horace,/! P ,7 1 
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not who constituted or commissioned ’em 
— they appear to me for the most part as 
contemptible as they are a supercilious gen- 
eraUon For indeed no two of them have 
the same style, and they are as intolerably 
cross-grained and severe in their censures 
upon one another as they are upon the rest 
of mankind But while eaeh of them, con- 
ceitedly enough, sets up for the standard of 
perfection, we are entirely at a loss which lo 
fire to follow Nor can you easily find any 
one thing wherein they agree for their style, 
except perhaps a perpetual care to give us 
)e)une and empty pages, without such 
touches of erudition (to speak in the style of 
an ingemous traveller) as may make the dis- 
courses less tedious and more ennchmg to 
the mind of him that peruses them There 
IS much talk of a florid style obtaimng 
among the pens that are most in vogue, but 
how often would it puzzle one, even with 
the best glasses, to find the flowers’ And if 
they were to be chastized for it, it would be 
with as much of justice as Jerome was for 
being a Ciceroman After all, every man 
will have his own style, wluch will distin- 
guish him as much as his gait, and if you 
can attain to that which I have newly de- 
scribed, but always writing so as to give an 
easy conveyance unto your ideas, I would 
not have you by any scourging be driven 
out of your gait, but if you must confess a 
fault in It, make a confession like that of the 
lad unto his father while he was beating 
him for his versifying 

However, smee every man will have his 


own style, I would pray that we may learn 
to treat one another with mutual civilities 
and condescensions, and handsomely in- 
dulge one another m this, as gentlemen do 
m other matters 

I wonder what ails people, that they can’t 
let Cicero write in the style of Cicero, and 
Seneca write in the (much other’) style of 
Seneca, and own that both may please in 
their several ways — But I will freely tell 
you, what has made me consider the hu- 
morists that set up for critics upon style as 
the most unregardable set of mortals in the 
world, IS this' Far more illustrious ermes 
than any of those to whom I am now bid- 
dmg defiance, and no less men than your 
Erasmuses, and your Grotiuses, have taxed 
the Greek style of the New Testament with 
I know not what solecisms and barbarismsj 
and how many learned folks have obseqm- 
ously run away with the notion’ Whereas 
’tis an Ignorant and an insolent whimsy 
which they have been guilty of It may be 
(and particularly by an ingenious Black- 
wall, It has been) demonstrated, that the 
gentlemen are mistaken m every one of 
their pretended instances, all the unques- 
tionable classics may be brought m to con- 
vince them of their mistakes Those glori- 
ous oracles are as pure Greek as ever was 
written in the world, and so correct, so 
noble, so sublime is their style, that never 
anything under the cope of Heaven, but the 
Old Testament, has equalled it 
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FROM PRACTICAL DISCOURSES ON 
THE PARABLE OF THE TEN 
VIRGINS 

The Foolish and the Wise ' 

Text They that were foohsh took their 
lamps, and took no oil with them, but the 

I The selection, ot which the title has been supplied and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from the second 
edition of Colman, Practtcal Di'icouries on the Parable 
of the Ten Virj'mffBoston,i747'’^6i-69,77-Si The 
first edition, of 1707, was printed in London 


wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps 
I shall now proceed to raise some observa- 
tions from the words . . 

That smcerity and holy living is the 
highest wisdom of man, hypocrisy and ir- 
rehgion the greatest folly The foohsh and 
the wise in the text are names for the hypo- 
crite and the sincere behever, the wicked 
professor and the godly So is the world and 
the church divided, there are but two sorts 
or denommations of men, many fools and a 
few wise, as there are but two places in the 
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judgment, the right hand and the left, and 
but two states to pass into, heaven or hell 

It hes upon me to justify this character, 
which IS a point of great use as well as a 
mam thing in tne parable, wherem, as in a 
glass, every one may see his own face, and 
the figure he makes in the world It is good 
for us to be often reproached by our con- 
sciences with the folly of our wicked ways, 
and shame is one passion by which the holy 10 
spirit of God comes at the consciences of 
men for their awakening 

How often is religion recommended to us 
under the name of wisdom in the Holy 
Scripture’ Moses makes this his argument 
when he exhorts Israel to obedience ‘Be- 
hold, I have taught you statutes and judg- 
ments, even as the Lord my God com- 
manded me, keep therefore and do them, 
for this IS your wisdom and your under- 20 
standing ’ The wise Solomon was an ac- 
complished judge, and he thinks nothing 
worthy to be called wisdom save only 
piety ‘They are the wise m heart,’ he says, 
‘that receive the commandments ’ The 
Psalmist also is of the same judgment ‘The 
mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom’, 
and the Apostle James speaks of the ‘wis- 
dom from above,’ which is ‘pure and full of 
good fruits ’ 30 

On the other hand, sin and irreligion is 
as often branded with the odious name of 
folly The meek Moses so reproaches the 
crooked and perverse Israelites ‘O foohsh 
people and unwise’’ It is a proper confes- 
sion for a sinner bewailing himself ‘I have 
played the fool’’ It was of old a severe re- 
proof of hemous wickedness ‘A commit- 
ting folly in Israel,’ or ‘one of the fools in 
Israel ’ ‘The foolish shall not stand in Thy 40 
sight,’ says David Whom does he call the 
foohsh’ It follows ‘Thou hatest all workers 
of iniquity ’ Of all such it may be truly 
said ‘Their way is their folly,’ and ‘in the 
greatness of their folly they go astray ’ 
Therefore thus also does the wisdom of 
God address to sinners ‘Forsake the foohsh 
and live, and go in the way of understand- 
ing ’ 

And now what need is there of any fur- so 
ther proof’ May we not acquiesce in the 
judgment of God, who is the only wise’ He 
knows the tool and the transgressor Yet to 
justify the wisdom of God in this matter, I 
will set myself a little to consider the nature 


and properties of wisdom and folly, and see 
how natural and apphcable they are to reli- 
gion and irrehgion It is an argument that 
has been often labored in, by very excellent 
hands, and I shall not be able to bring any 
new light to it 

Wisdom takes m both sapience and pru- 
dence The first consists m the knowing 
whatsoever things are true and good, to- 
gether with the best method of arriving at 
them The last consists in a fixed disposi- 
tion to choose the means of trutli and hap- 
piness, and diligently to improve them 
That is to say, wisdom consists first in the 
knowledge of our true good, then in dis- 
cermng the means that most directly and 
infalhbly lead to it, and lastly in a vigorous, 
constant use of those means for the attain- 
ing It On the other hand, folly appears in 
the Ignorance of our true good, or in the 
neglect of it when known, or in the taking 
wrong and ridiculous measures to attain it 
As wisdom in God respects ‘His ordering 
and disposing things to the best ends and 
purposes,’ so wisdom m man is to choose 
best for himself and then to use the best 
means with utmost diligence to compass 
what we truly apprehend to be best for us 
In short, wisdom is ‘the minding our chief 
end’, and laboring by all means to pro- 
mote It And by this one rule we may judge 
of the wisdom of a religious life, and the 
folly of a wicked one 1 shall therefore 
speak a little to these three general and 
comprehensive properties of wisdom the 
knowing our chief good, our discerning and 
choosing the true way and means of attain- 
ing It, and our diligence in using those 
means 

One property of wisdom is for men to 
know and understand their chief good and 
last end As much ignorance as there is in 
us, so much folly will there be, for though 
knowledge may have a distinct considera- 
tion from wisdom, in as much as a man 
may know much better than he acts, yet 
wisdom cannot be without knowledge, es- 
pecially not without the knowledge of those 
things that are of the greatest weight, con- 
sequence, and necessity, and of what does 
most immediately relate to the acquisition 
of these 

Now the Scripture gives us the knowl- 
edge of our chief interest, busmess m the 
world, and the end of our being It teaches 
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us why we were born, and what we have to 
do, that there is a God to be served and 
glorified, that we have souls to save, a Sav- 
ior to get an interest in, everlasting hfe to 
secure, and deliverance from eternal death. 

It informs us in the means and way unto 
all these things, how we may work out our 
own salvation, enjoy the love of God, and 
be happy for ever ‘He hath showed thee, 

O man, what is good, and what doth the lo 
Lord thy God require of thee ’ There is an 
infinite and eternal good to be enjoyed, 
there is pardon, grace, and mercy to be 
had, these are the one necessary and im- 
portant interest of man, they are our bless- 
edness and our hfe, the good part that can 
never be taken from us again Now that 
which qualifies us for, entitles us unto, and 
will at last bring us to this blessedness, that 
IS our wisdom 20 

But irreligion is folly for this very reason, 
because it proposes some mean insigmfi- 
cant end to itself, some little worldly inter- 
est, some paltry lust or other, some sensi- 
tive finite good, and too often also that only 
imaginary, and this trifle, this phantom, it 
places in the seat of God, mistaking it for 
the proper happiness of man This is gross 
Ignorance and folly, and is certain of ending 
m shame and disappointment, for it bounds 
all Its cares withm the narrow compass of 
this short life, a dying body, and a perishing 
world, as if there were no immortal part, 
nor unseen and spiritual world to be cared 
for 

It IS true that all men are athirst and in- 
quiring after good Who will show us any^ 

But the folly of the most by far appears 
in their choosmg amiss, mistaking their 
proper end and happiness, or regardless of 
It And It is true again that there is a be- 
witching appearance of good in tlie sms 
men court, but really they are the most for- 
rmdable evils, only washed over to take 
with the weak eye of sense Some court un- 
necessary good, this IS folly, when but one 
thing IS needful To fawn after worldly 
honors, or scrape for riches, or hunt after 
vanishing pleasures, when indeed our life 
consisteth not in these things, not so much 
as our true fehcity at present This is folly, 
to center and terminate our cares upon un- 
profitable vanity Men build on imagina- 
tion an airy idea they have of huge satis- 
factions to be found m sinful courses, but 


foohshly enough, as they are soon con- 
vmced Yet, which is the strangest piece of 
madness of all, after many trials and expen- 
ments, their expectations rise agam, and 
what a man has found a hundred times over 
to be shadows, dreams, delusions, and a he, 
he courts anew with double desires. ‘Sure 
every man walketh in a vam show, he dis- 
quieteth himself in vam ’ Just reason had 
the Psalmist to ask, ‘Have all the workers of 
miquity no knowledge^’ They are words of 
astonishment and carry m them both ad- 
imration and reprehension, which do with 
great pathos and elegance lament that igno- 
rance which they charge The charge is ex- 
tensive and universal, but not at all beyond 
sober truth, all the workers of miqmty, and 
no knowledge' Every sinner, as such, ut- 
terly destimte of the least degree of knowl- 
edge' 1 e , judging by their course and ac- 
tions Sm is a strong, astomshmg proof of 
Ignorance For it is presumed that knowl- 
edge IS given men for their good conduct 
and government, and it is human and can- 
did to suppose they will use what they 
have, as much as he that hath eyes will open 
them to see his way It is to inchne to the 
mildest interpretation of sinful actions to 
impute It to Ignorance rather than malice, 
to resolve it into want of knowledge rather 
than into mere venom and spite And m- 
deed it looks as if men had no notice of the 
being, power, and excellency of God ‘His 
ways are always grievous God is not in all 
his thoughts,’ and, one would think, was 
never heard of ‘He will deal tmjustly, and 
will not behold the majesty of the Lord ’ 
As senselessly as impudently he confounds 
good and evil, puts darkness for hght and 
sweet for bitter He seems wholly ignorant 
of the world he fives in, its emptmess, m- 
stabihty, deceits, vexations. Would he labor 
so for the wind'* for froth" a shadow? a 
vapor" No, it’s plain the man thinks it a 
substantial good, worth a great deal of toil 
and sweat, and that it will well recompense 
his cares and pains As for worldly honors, 
how Ignorantly do men think and speak of 
them" What nonsense is their magmficent 
talk of It' A gilded bubble, shattered by the 
breath' A brittle idol, which vain fools see 
broken to pieces while they are worshipmg 
It' An imaginary happmess, for there may 
be real contempt m the heart while the knee 
ermges and the tongue flatters. And how 
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soon do the names of honor change mto 
those of contempt, so that at this day slaves 
wear those once exalted names of Caesar, 
Pompey, Scipio, etc , which this vam 
changing world once reverenced and trem- 
bled at Moreover, the fool sees not the 
poverty of earthly riches, he thinks his 
houses shall endure for ever, and that he 
has goods laid up for many years And as 
to fleshly pleasures, he thinks they’ll never lo 
cloy or stmg again, he beheves his lying ap- 
petite once more, after all its past cheats It 
shows great ignorance to be so easily gulled, 
and credulous to all the flatteries of sense, 
so often found false and collusive And then 
how Ignorant seems the sensuahst of the 
world’s vexations and afflictions^ Would he 
else expect rest and ease for his soul here> 

O sot' that IS every rmnute at the mercy of 
ten thousand sorrows, and sees it not' Who 20 
but a fool would build on a merry life in 
this vale of tears^ Or if there were a pretty 
sohd happiness to be en)oyed, yet it were 
a sufficient mark of a fool to be insensible 
of the mstabihty of these thmgs' to bless his 
soul as if he had a propriety and could keep 
possession' or as if his glory could descend 
after him' Yet less does a wicked man seem 
to know any thmg of the world to come, 
and the distant states that await the godly 30 
and the wicked Does the man seem to 
know there is a heaven of glory and blessed- 
ness, but never to be enjoyed by a defiled 
soul? Think you the ambitious man ever 
heard of the dignity of the saints in glory, 
their thrones, and crowns, and robes of un- 
clouded hght> Knows he that there is a 
glorious court above, where the Eternal 
sits enthroned, and the Mediator at his 
right hand, surrounded by myriads of noble 40 
spirits, among whom the love and favors of 
this glorious King are distributed with an 
equal but mumficent hand? How happy are 
they that hve forever m His presence, and 
mimster unto Him, beyond those of the wise 
and magmficent Solomon, whom queens 
themselves could envy' Would not the 
noble spirit court only this, knew he of any 
such transcendent and unfading honor at- 
tainable? Would he not tread on crowns 50 
and scepters, and spurn at palaces and 
thrones, if they would clog his way to a 
better and more lastmg state of renown? 
The very prince on earth being but a vassal 
and worm before the most high God, and 


if he be compared to an angel of His, it is a 
flight in his honor, too high for his mortal 
state Again, do you think the voluptuous 
man knows any thing of the joys of heaven, 
that never cloy or sour? Knew he the least 
part of the sweemess of the sense of God’s 
love, and the unspeakable joys He can fill 
and satiate the soul with, knew he the rav- 
ished elders’ transports while they sing the 
praises and victories of the Lamb, theur 
hearts rising with their notes and keeping 
way with their voice, knew he the dehcious- 
ness of those eternal greens and hving foim- 
tams of waters, where the Lamb, which is 
m the midst of the throne, shall lead and 
feed his redeemed, did the sinner know 
any thing of this place of pure and full and 
endless pleasure, would he, could he hanker 
any longer after the dreggy cheap pleasures 
of sin? No, no' He would despise, and hate, 
and loath them, his stomach would turn at 
them, his ennobled soul would not rehsh 
them, his past surfeits would soon end in 
antipathy To give one instance more does 
not the wretched worldling seem altogether 
ignorant of any durable incorruptible 
treasures to be had beyond the grave? of 
that better country, and that city of the 
great King, paved with his idolized gold? 
Would he not find a heart to open his rusty 
chest and empty his mouldy bags for this 
better substance, would he not give alms 
(which he’ll as soon his heart’s blood now) 
and provide himself bags which wax not 
old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not, etc ? His own principles of gain would 
constrain him, did he understand and 
credit these things Nor does the sinner 
seem ever to have heard any thing of a hell, 
for would self-love and fear suffer him to 
run headlong into that place of torments? 
He knows not that it is for his life' In a 
word, irrehgion shows a man to be a stran- 
ger to himself, ignorant of his own frame 
and make, that he has a soul in the delight 
and perfection whereof his happiness con- 
sists One would think the man esteemed 
himself only of the upper order of brutes, 
to graze with and perish like them Our 
alliance to the spiritual world, the unseen 
vital substance, the glory of our nature, is 
forgotten Nor can there be a more gross 
piece of Ignorance than this, even m the 
first thing that we have to learn, sal , the 
frame of our nature, and our relation to a 
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better world Herein the sinner is ignorant 
of the grasp and reach of his own nature, 
which no finite good can ever satisfy, but it 
will be cheated after all, hungry, and caUmg 
for more We may as well throw a shrimp 
to a whale, or hold a thimbleful of water to 
Behemoth to drink, whenas he trusteth that 
he can draw up Jordan into his mouth, be- 
hold he drinketh up a river, he taketh it 
with his eyes To conclude, sinners seem 
not to know or at all imagine that truth is 
the proper food and nourishment of a ra- 
tional mind, and that husks are only for 
swine, that his soul cannot be nourished by 
the gross diet of sense, but is oppressed and 
starved in the luxurious surfeits of the 
body Thus sinners publish their own ig- 
norance of themselves and the world they 
hve in, of tneir ovm mortality and immor- 
tahty too, for they lay in as it were for the 
body’s everlasting subsistence here below, 
but make no provision for the immortal 
spirit when it shall take its flight 

This is to think and speak scripturally 
never to take that for knowledge which does 
not influence to agreeable practice, for 
words of sense in Scripture do imply affec- 
tion and action as, to know God signifies 
to acknowledge and regard Him and carry 
It to Him as God T will give them a heart 
to know Me, and they shall return unto 
Me with their whole heart ’ A life ‘ahenated 
from the life of God’ argues a ‘rmnd full of 
vamty,’ and an ‘understanding darkened ’ 
But ‘who IS a wise man and endowed with 
knowledge, let him show out of a good con- 
versation his works with meekness of wis- 
dom ’ . . 


But I must needs add a particular 
thought or two on the folly of hypocrisy, 
that sin above others The parable calls for 
this, because the foolish virgins here spoken 
of are such as however profess faith in 
Christ — they have their lamps and are 
looking out for the commg of the bride- 
groom, but they took no oil in their lamps, 
and therefore are called the foohsh So that 
It IS the hypocrite or unsound professor 
that IS the fool And indeed, a heathen or 
profane infidel is not guilty of such glaring 
folly in his practices as a wicked professor 
IS His profession is every way absurd 
It IS a monstrous absurdity, whether he 
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beheves what he professes, yea or no The 
hypocrite will be angry if we call mto ques- 
tion the truth of his faith, he says, ‘I see’, 
therefore his folly remains obvious. For 
granting him his say, let him only hear his 
own strange account of himself, which is 
he sees a hell open before him and runs mto 
It, the glories of heaven and flies from them, 
the pointed sword of justice and he nms 
10 upon It And if so, sense is gone as well as 
reason, and the dumb ass would reprove 
the madness, for the beast fled back from 
the threatemng sword of the angel, but 
you more stupid force on the sword of 
vengeance This is mere distraction and 
frenzy 

But if the hypocrite beheves not a word 
of what he professes, then he is a trifling 
fool to make any profession at all What a 
20 wanton, ludicrous animal is he' What a 
ridiculous figure does he make here at 
God’s worship' How grave is his play' How 
serious a pageantry' How solemn a mock! 
For his worship is so to him if he do not be- 
heve, and worse if he do 

How mean and little is the hypocrite’s 
aim, to impose on men and deceive them 
into a good opinion of him> None but a 
fool would take so much pams to do this, 
30 or value himself on it when it’s done ’Tis 
no such mighty feat to be prided m, only 
requiring a good measure of dishonesty and 
impudence Nor is the praise of men to be 
much set by, ’tis a brittle uncertam thmg, 
a flash m the air, to desire which praise but 
not deserve it is but hke the silly dog m the 
fable, to lose the substance for the shadow 
The hypocrite is a fool to toil so much for 
that which alone by itself is not worth the 
40 having a name to hve only for a day, 
doubly to be despised hereafter when foimd 
among the dead As a dream when one 
awaketh, so, O Lord, shalt Thou despise 
their image Nay, methinks hypocrites will 
look most despicable to the devils them- 
selves, and to them who shall be damned 
for profaneness and infidehty 

If the hypocrite would impose upon God, 
his folly IS yet more gross If he say in his 
50 heart, ‘How does God know? Thick dark- 
ness IS a covering to Him that He seeth 
not ’ And yet he acts as if he verily thought 
God were to be deluded with his false vizor 
of sanctity, and he could hide his heart from 
Him as well as from men, as if he thought 
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that the Lord seeth no further than man 
seeth, that is, to the outward appearance 
only See with what disdain and indigna- 
tion the holy Psalmist reflects on this in- 
fidel thought ‘Understand, ye brutish 
among the people, and ye fools, when will 
you be wise ’ And yet if the hypocrite be- 
lieves that God sees him through, that His 
eyes are as a flame of fire which pierce 
through all things and make the darkness 
light before Him and the night to shine as 
the day, he is then guilty of more darmg 
folly than if he really thought the Deity 
bhnd and inobservant It is madness to dis- 
semble when God can’t be mocked Bhnd 
man I cleanse first the inward thoughts 
which are all naked and open before that 
God with whom we have to do Else we act 
like silly children that shut tlieir own eyes, 
and then think that nobody sees them 
neither 

The hypocrite consults his present peace 
as little as his future safety, and he that 
does neither is certainly a fool It is very ob- 
vious that he consults not his future safety, 
smce his Judge is omniscient, and has 
spoken of hypocrisy as a most aggravated 
crime, and of the terrible punishment that 
awaits It in the world to come He highly 
resents treachery in professors, which He 
ranks among and compares with the foulest 
abominations The ‘portion of hypocrites’ 
is spoken of as the worst part of hell The 
abuse of special privileges will increase our 
future misery, ‘And thou, Capernaum, 
which art exalted to heaven, shall be 
brought down to hell ’ Such pay very dear 
for their folly, seek for themselves the hot- 
test place in hell, and cast oil into the 
flames they are ever to fry in 

But you would certainly think now that 
men made some present advantage of 
hypocrisy, or they must be fools indeed, if 
It be their present misery too Which yet I 
dare to say of it, for what peace can con- 
saence have in it' Can it possibly refrain 
from reproaching the man, and telhng him 
of his portion to come^ There is indeed a 
delusion sometimes which is sweet while it 
lasts, when men think themselves to be 5 
something when they are nothing, but most 
ill professors know themselves to be noth- 
ing, and so have not so much as the sweets 
of a delusive dream for their pains Indeed 
suicerity rejoices in the tesumony of con- 


science, but hypocrisy has its lash, as an 
infamous criminal deserves It cannot but 
loath Itself, and every day the man con- 
demns himself, remorse and guilty fears 
torment him, and his sweets are bitter in 
his mouth. This is the folly of the hypo- 
crite he takes the direct way to perpetual 
discontents, fears, and the loathings of his 
own mind. He loses all comforts of life, 
10 throws away peace, that mvaluable jewel, 
and has a kind of hell in his conscience 
And lastly, the hypocrite is a fool, for at 
the best he only proposes to himself to re- 
pent hereafter of what he does Which is 
but a sorrowful work at last, and yet the 
best that he can hope for That is, he courts 
one hour’s sin now, though it cost him an 
age of sorrow if he live to be old This is 
mdeed better than an etermty of it, but 
20 nevertheless a dear price for a minute’s 
pleasure Would any man take a bee mto 
his mouth, and be content it should leave 
Its sting m his tongue, for a drop of honey 
in Its body? Much less would a wise man 
undergo the pains of repentance for all the 
pleasures of sin Grant it then that wicked- 
ness be sweet in the mouth, yet ’tis like to 
prove the ‘gall of asps within ’ Suppose the 
poison be vomited up, and we escape with 
30 our life, yet not without dreadful convul- 
sions and dying sickness But of this piece 
of folly more may be said in a more proper 
place Meanwhile let me only add this 
general account of a hypocrite, and I will 
do no more to paint his egregious folly 
He pretends to believe that God is, and 
to worship Him, and to live to Him He 
professes to think religion a reahty, and to 
show forth the life and power of it, he says 
io that God ought to be feared for His power 
and righteousness, loved for His beauty and 
goodness, praised for His benefits, trusted 
m for His truth and faithfulness, imitated 
for His holiness, and obeyed for His do- 
mimon and authority, but all this while he 
no more regards God in his heart than if He 
were only a name or a stupid stock He is 
the grossest piece of self-contradiction in 
the whole world. He knows the judgment 
5 of God and yet incurs it, believes the 
promises and yet slights them, puts on a 
demure look as from a reverential awe of 
God’s presence, and yet laughs at Him m 
his heart, disdains Him when in secret, 
says of Him, ‘He is not,’ or ‘He cannot 
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see,’ or ‘He cannot strike’, takes off his 
mask when none but God can see, and puts 
It on again when he goes out, surfeits jolhly 
on the dainties at home, which he has 
stolen by long prayers abroad, and uses the 
name of Christ only as the silversmith did 
Diana’s, to maintain his craft His hfe is 


farce and comedy, but wiU have a tragical 
end The play won’t last always, the last 
act will be sad and doleful, when God will 
terribly revenge the sport men make of 
holy things 

1707 
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FROM DIARY OF SAMUEL SEWALL 

The Courtship of Madam Winthrop ' 
September 30 [1720] Mr Colman’s lec- 
ture Daughter Sewall acquaints Madam 
Winthrop that if she pleased to be within at 
3 p M , I would wait on her She answered 
she would be at home 

October i Saturday I dine at Mr Stod- 
dard’s, from thence I went to Madam Win- 
throp’s )ust at 3 Spake to her, saying my 
loving wife died so soon and suddenly, 
’twas hardly convenient for me to think 
of marrying again, however, I came to 
this resolution, that I would not make my 
court to any person without first consulting 
with her Had a pleasant discourse about 
7 (seven) single persons situng in the fore- 
seat September 29'*', viz , Madam Rebecca 
Dudley, Katherine Winthrop, Bridget 
Usher, Deliverance Lcgg, Rebecca Lloyd, 
Lydia Colman, Elizabeth Bellingham She 
propounded one and another for me, but 
none would do, said Mrs Lloyd was about 
her age 

October 3 2 Waited on Madam Wm- 
throp again, ’twas a little while before she 
came in Her daughter Noyes being there 
alone with me, I said I hoped my waiung on 
her mother would not be disagreeable to 
her She answered she should not be against 
that that might be for her comfort I sa- 
luted her, and told her I perceived I must 40 
shortly wish her a good time (her mother 
had told me she was with child and within 
a month or two of her time) By and by in 
came Mr. Airs, chaplain of the Castle, and 
hanged up his hat, which I was a httle 
starded at, it seeming as if he was to lodge 

I The selection, of which the title has been supplied and 

the text modernized by the ediiors, is from Diary of 

Samuel Sejvull, V Coll Muss Hisi Sot. ,VII,262-75 


there At last Madam Winthrop came too 
After a considerable time I went up to her 
and said if it might not be mconvement, I 
desired to speak with her She assented, 
and spake of going into another room, but 
Mr Airs and Mrs Noyes presently rose up 
and went out, leaving us there alone Then 
I ushered in discourse from the names in 
the fore-seat, at last I prayed that Kath- 
erine [Mrs Winthrop] might be the person 
assigned for me She instantly took it up in 
the way of denial, as if she had catched at 
an opportumty to do it, saying she could 
not do It before she was asked Said that 
was her mind unless she should change it, 
which she believed she should not, could 
not leave her children I expressed my sor- 
row that she should do it so speedily, 
prayed her consideration, and asked her 
when I should wait on her again She set- 
ting no time, I mentioned that day sen- 
mght Gave her Mr Willard’s Fountain, 
opened with the little print and verses, 
saying I hoped if we did well read that 
book, we should meet together hereafter, 
if we did not now She took the book and 
put It in her pocket Took leave 

October 5 Midweek I dined with the 
court, from thence went and visited 
Cousin Jonathan’s wife, lying in with her 
httle Betty Gave the nurse 2’' Although I 
had appointed to wait upon her. Madam 
Winthrop, next Monday, yet I went from 
my cousin Sewall’s thither about 3PM 
The nurse told me Madam dined abroad at 
her daughter Noyes’s, they were to go out 
together I asked for the maid, who was 
not within Gave Katee a penny and a 
kiss, and came away Accompamed my son 
and daughter Cooper m their remove to 
their new house Went to tell Joseph, and 
Mr Belcher saw me by the South Meetmg- 
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house though ’twas duskish, and said I had 
been at house-warming (he had been at our 
house) Invited me to drink a glass of wine 
at his house at 7, and eat part of the pasty 
provided for the commissioners’ voyage to 
Casco Bay His Excellency, Madam Bel- 
cher, S S , Col Fitch, Mr D Ohver, Mr 
Anthony Stoddard, Mr Welsteed, Mr 
White, Mr Belcher sat down At coming 
home gave us of the cake and ginger- 
bread to carry away ’Twas about ten before 
we got home, Mr Oliver and I waited on 
the Governor to his gate, and then Mr 
Oliver would wait on me home 

October 6'^ Lecture day Mr Cutler, 
president of the Connecticut college, 
preached m Dr C Mather’s turn He made 
an excellent discourse from Heb ii 14 
‘For they that say such things, declare 
plainly that they seek a country ’ Brother 
Odlm, Son Sewall of Brooklme, and Mary 
Hirst dine with me I asked Mary of 
Madam Lord, Mr Oliver and wife, and bid 
her present my service to them October 
6'*’ A little after 6 p m I went to Madam 
Winthrop’s She was not within I gave 
Sarah Chickering the maid aS Juno, who 
brought in wood, i* Afterward the nurse 
came in, I gave her i8‘^, having no other 
small bill After a while Dr Noyes came 
in with his mother, and quickly after his 
wife came in, they sat talking, I think, 
till eight o’clock I said I feared I might 
be some interruption to their business. 
Dr Noyes replied pleasantly he feared they 
might be an interruption to me, and went 
away Madam seemed to harp upon the 
same string Must take care of her children, 
could not leave that house and neighbor- 
hood where she had dwelt so long I told 
her she rmght do her children as much or 
more good by bestowing what she laid out 
in housekeeping, upon them Said her son 
would be of age the of August I said it 
might be inconvenient for her to dwell with 
her daughtcr-in-law, who must be mistress 
of the house I gave her a piece of Mr 
Belcher’s cake and gingerbread wrapped 
up in a clean sheet of paper, told her of her 
father s kindness to me when treasurer, and 
I constable My daughter Judith was gone 
from me and I was more lonesome — might 
help to forward one another in our journey 
to Canaan Mr Eyre came within the door, 
I saluted him, asked how Mr. Clark did. 


and he went away I took leave about 

9 o’clock I told [her] I came now to refresh 
her memory as to Monday mght, said she 
had not forgot it In discourse with her, I 
asked leave to speak with her sister, I 
meant to gain Madam Mice’s favor to per- 
suade her sister She seemed surprised and 
displeased, and said she was m the same 
condition 

10 October Friday I gather the qmnees 
Gave Mr Jonathan Simson and Mrs Fi- 
field, each of them, a funeral sermon 

Cousin Abiel Hobart comes to us 
Mr Short, havmg received his 140, returns 
home 

Mr Cooper visits me, thanks me for my 
cheese 

October 8 Mr Short returns not till this 
day 

20 October 9 Mr Sewall preaches very well 
from Acts 2 24 of the resurrection of Christ 
One woman taken into church, one child 
baptized 

October I o'*’ Examine Mr Briggs his ac- 
count, said they could not find Mr Whitte- 
more Mr Willard offered to answer for 
him But I showed the necessity of his 
being here, and appointed Wednesday, 

10 o’clock, and ordered notice to be given 
30 to the auditors, to pray their assistance 

In the evening I visited Madam Win- 
throp, who treated me with a great deal of 
courtesy, wine, marmalade I gave her a 
News-Letter about the Thanksgiving, pro- 
posals, for sake of the verses for David 
Jeffries She tells me Dr Increase Mather 
visited her this day, in Mr Hutchinson’s 
coach 

It seems Dr Cotton Mather’s chimney 
40 fell afire yesterday, so as to interrupt the 
Assembly A m Mr Cutler ceased preaching 
J ot an hour. 

October 1 1* I writ a few lines to Madam 
Winthrop to this purpose ‘Madam, These 
wait on you with Mr Mayhew’s sermon, 
and account of the state of the Indians on 
Martha’s Vineyard I thank you for your 
unmerited favors of yesterday, and hope to 
have the happiness of waitmg on you to- 
50 morrow before eight o’clock after noon I 
pray God to keep you, and give you a joyful 
entrance upon the two hundred and twenty- 
mnth year of Christopher Columbus his 
discovery, and take leave, who am. Madam, 
your humble servant S S.’ 
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Sent this by Deacon Green, who de- 
hvered it to Sarah Chickering, her mistress 
not being at home 

October 12 Give Mr Whittemore and 
Willard their oath to Dr Mather’s mven- 
tory Visit Mr Cooper Go to the meetmg 
at the Widow Emon’s, Mr Manly prayed, 
I read half Mr Henry’s 12^ chapter of The 
Lord's Supper Sung r, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 
12* verses of the 30* Psalm Brother 
Franklin concluded with prayer At Madam 
Wmthrop’s steps I took leave of Capt Hill, 
etc 

Mrs Anne Cotton came to door (’twas 
before 8), said Madam Winthrop was 
within, directed me into the little room, 
where she was full of work behind a stand, 
Mrs Cotton came in and stood Madam 
Winthrop pointed to her to set me a chair 
Madam Winthrop ’s countenance was much 
changed from what ’twas on Monday, 
looked dark and lowermg At last the work 
(black stuff or silk) was taken away, I got 
my chair in place, had some converse, but 
very cold and indifferent to what ’twas be- 
fore Asked her to acquit me of rudeness if 
I drew off her glove Inquiring the reason, 
I told her ’twas great odds between han- 
dling a dead goat and a living lady Got it 
off I told her I had one petition to ask of 
her — that was that she would take off the 
negative she laid on me the third of Octo- 
ber, she readily answered she could not, 
and enlarged upon it, she told me of it so 
soon as she could, could not leave her 
house, children, neighbors, business I told 
her she might do some good to help 
and support me Mentionmg Mrs Gookm 
(Nath ), the Widow Weld was spoken of, 
said I had visited Mrs Denison I told her, 
‘Yes'’ Afterward I said if after a first and 
second vagary she would accept of me re- 
turning, her victorious kindness and good 
will would be very obliging She thanked 
me for my book (Mr Mayhew’s sermon), 
but said not a word of the letter When she 
insisted on the negative, I prayed there 
might be no more thunder and hghtmng, I 
should not sleep all night I gave her 
Dr Preston, The Church’s Mamage and 
the Church’s Carriage, which cost me 6® at 
the sale The door standing open, Mr 
Airs came in, hung up his hat, and sat 
down After awhile. Madam Winthrop 
moving, he went out John Eyre looked in. 
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I said, ‘How do ye?’ or, ‘Your servant, 
Mr Eyre,’ but heard no word from him 
Sarah filled a glass of wine, she drank to 
me, I to her, she sent Juno home with me 
with a good lantern, I gave her 6'* and bid 
her thank her mistress In some of our 
discourse, I told her I had rather go to the 
stone house adjoimng to her than to come 
to her agamst her mmd Told her the 
10 reason why I came every other night was 
lest I should drink too deep draughts of 
pleasure She had talked of canary, her 
kisses were to me better than the best 
canary Explained the expression concern- 
ing Columbus 

October 13 I tell my son and daughter 
Sewall that the weather was not so fair as I 
apprehended Mr Sewall preached very 
well m Mr Wadsworth’s turn Mr Wil- 
20 hams of Weston and Mr Odlin dine with 
us Text was the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ 

Friday, October 14 Made a dinner for 
my son and daughter Cooper At table in 
the best room were Sister Stoddard, Sister 
Cooper, His Excellency, Mrs Hannah 
Cooper, Brother Stoddard, S S , Mr Joseph 
Sewall, Mr Cooper, Mr Sewall of Brook- 
hne, Mrs Rand, Mrs Gernsh, daughter of 
30 Brookhne Mr Gernsh, Clark, and Rand 
sat at a side table 

October 15 Sent my son Cooper, Pa- 
reus, 3 books 

October 15 I dine on fish and oil at 
Mr Stoddard’s Capt Hill wished me )oy 
of my proceedings, 1 e , with M — Wm- 
throp. Sister Cooper applauded it, spake of 
visiting her, I said her complaisance of her 
visit would be obhgmg to me 
40 October 16 Lord’s Day I upbraided 
myself that could be so solicitous about 
earthly things, and so cold and indifferent 
as to the love of Christ, who is altogether 
lovely Mr Prince administered Dined at 
my son’s with Mr Cutler and Mr Shurt- 
leff Mr Cutler preaches in the afternoon 
from Ezek 16 30 ‘How weak is thy heart.’ 
Son reads the order for the Thanksgiving 

October 17 Monday Give Mr Dan^ 
50 Willard and Mr Pelatiah Whittemore their 
oaths to their accoimts, and Mr John 
Briggs to his, as they are attorneys to 
Dr Cotton Mather, admimstrator to the 
estate of Nathan Howell, deceased In the 
evemng 1 visited Madam Wmthrop, who 
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treated me courteously, but not in clean 
Imen as sometimes She said she did not 
know whether I would come again or no 
I asked her how she could so impute incon- 
stancy to me (I had not visited her smce 
Wednesday night, being unable to get over 
the indisposition received by the treatment 
received that night, and I must in it seemed 
to sound like a made piece of formality ) 
Gave her this day’s Gazette. Heard David 
Jeffries say the Lord’s Prayer, and some 
other portions of the Scriptures He came 
to the door and asked me to go into cham- 
ber where his grandmother was tcndmg 
little Katee, to whom she had given physic, 
but I chose to sit below Dr Noyes and 
his wife came in and sat a considerable 
time, had been visitmg Son and Daughter 
Cooper Juno came home with me 

October l8 Visited Madam Mico, who 
came to me in a splendid dress I said, Tt 
may be you have heard of my visiting 
Madam Winthrop,’ her sister She an- 
swered, her sister had told her of it I asked 
her good will m the affair She answered, if 
her sister were for it, she should not hinder 
It I gave her Mr Homes’s sermon She 
gave me a glass of canary, entertained me 
with good discourse and a respectful 
remembrance of my first wife I took 
leave 

October 19 Midweek Visited Madam 
Winthrop, Sarah told me she was at 
Mr Walley’s, would not come home till late. 

I gave her Hannah 3 oranges with her duty, 
not knowing whether I should find her or 
no Was ready to go home, but said if I 
knew she was there, I would go thither 
Sarah seemed to speak with pretty good 
courage she would be there I went and 
found her there, with Mr Walley and his 
wife m the little room below At 7 o’clock 
I mentioned going home, at 8 I put on my 
coat and quickly waited on her home She 
found occasion to speak loud to the servant, 
as if she had a mind to be known Was cour- 
teous to me, but took occasion to speak 
pretty earnestly about my keeping a coach 
I said ’twould cost £100 per annum, she 
said ’twould cost but £40 Spake much 
agamst John Winthrop, hus false-hearted- 
ness Mr Eyre came in and sat a while, I 
offered him Dr Incr Mather’s Sermons, 
whereof Mr Appleton’s ordination sermon 
was one, said he had them already I said I 


would give him another Exit Came away 
somewhat late. 

October 20 Mr Colman preaches from 
Luke 15 10 ‘Joy among the angels’, made 
an excellent discourse 

At council. Col Townsend spake to me 
of my hood should get a wig I said ’twas 
my chief ornament, I wore it for sake of the 
day Brother Odhn, and Sam, Mary, and 
10 Jane Hirst dine with us Promised to wait 
on the Governor about 7 Madam Wm- 
throp not being at lecture, I went thither 
first, found her very serene with her daugh- 
ter Noyes, Mrs Dermg, and the Widow 
Shipreeve, sitting at a little table, she in 
her armed chair She drank to me, and I to 
Mrs Noyes After a while prayed the favor 
to speak with her She took one of the 
candles and went into the best room, closed 
20 the shutters, sat down upon the couch She 
told me Madam Usher had been there, and 
said the coach must be set on wheels, and 
not by rusting She spake something of my 
needing a wig Asked me what her sister 
said to me I told her she said if her sister 
were for it, she would not hinder it But I 
told her she did not say she would be glad 
to have me for her brother Said, ‘I shall 
keep you in the cold’, and asked her if she 
30 would be within tomorrow night, for we 
had had but a running feat She said she 
could not tell whether she should or no I 
took leave As were drinking at the Gov- 
ernor’s, he said in England the ladies 
minded little more than that they might 
have money, and coaches to ride in I said, 
‘And New England brooks its name ’ At 
which Mr Dudley smiled Governor said 
they were not quite so bad here 
40 October 21 Friday My son the minister 
came to me P M by appointment and we 
pray one for another m the old chamber, 
more especially respecting my courtship 
About 6 o’clock I go to Madam Winthrop’s, 
Sarah told me her mistress was gone out, 
but did not tell me whither she went She 
presently ordered me a fire, so I went in, 
having Dr Sibb’s Bowels with me to read I 
read the two first sermons, still nobody 
50 came in At last about 9 o’clock Mr John 
Eyre came in, I took the opportunity to say 
to him as I had done to Mrs Noyes before, 
that I hoped my visiting his mother would 
not be disagreeable to him, he answered 
me with much respect When ’twas after 
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9 o’clock he of himself said he would go 
and call her, she was but at one of his 
brothers’, a while after I heard Madam 
Winthrop’s voice, mquirmg somethmg 
about John After a good while and clap- 
ping the garden door twice or thrice, she 
came in I mentioned somethmg of the 
lateness, she bantered me, and said I was 
later She received me courteously I asked 
when our proceedings should be made lo 
pubhc, she said they were hke to be no 
more public than they were already Of- 
fered me no wine that I remember I rose 
up at II o’clock to come away, saymg I 
would put on my coat, she offered not to 
help me I prayed her that Juno might 
hght me home, she opened the shutter and 
said ’twas pretty light abroad, Juno was 
weary and gone to bed So I came home by 
star hght as well as I could At my first m 
coming in, I gave Sarah five shilhngs I 
writ Mr Eyre his name in his book with 
the date October 21, 1720 It cost me 8’ 
Jehovah jireh ' ' Madam told me she had 
visited M Mico, Wendell, and Wilham 
Clark of the South [Church] 

October 22 Daughter Cooper visited me 
before my going out of town, stayed till 
about sunset I brought her, going near as 
far as the Orange-tree Coming back, near 30 
Leg’s Corner, little David Jeffries saw me, 
and looking upon me very lovingly, asked 
me if I was going to see his grandmother I 
said, ‘Not to-mght ’ Gave him a penny and 
bid him present my service to his grand- 
mother 

October 24 I went m the hackney coach 
through the Common, stopped at Madam 
Wmthrop’s (had told her I would take my 
departure from thence) Sarah came to the 40 
door with Katee in her arms, but I did not 
think to take notice of the child Called her 
mistress I told her, being encouraged by 
David Jeffries’ loving eyes and sweet words, 

I was come to inquire whether she could 
find in her heart to leave that house and 
neighborhood, and go and dwell with me 
at the South End, I think she said softly, 
‘Not yet ’ I told her it did not he in my 
lands to keep a coach If I should, I should 50 
be m danger to be brought to keep com- 
pany with her neighbor Brooker (he was 
a httle before sent to prison for debt). Told 

'1 ‘The Lord will provide ’ 


her I had an antipathy against those who 
would pretend to give themselves, but noth- 
ing of their estate I would a proportion of 
my estate with myself And I supposed she 
would do so As to a periwig, my best and 
greatest Friend, I could not possibly have 
a greater, began to find me with hair before 
I was bom, and had contmued to do so 
ever smce, and I could not find in my heart 
to go to another She commended the book 
I gave her. Dr Preston, The Church Mar- 
riage, quoted him saying ’twas inconven- 
ient keeping out of a fashion commonly 
used I said the ume and tide did circum- 
scribe my visit She gave me a dram of 
black-cherry brandy, and gave me a lump 
of the sugar that was in it She wished me a 
good journey I prayed God to keep her, 
and came away Had a very pleasant jour- 
ney to Salem 

October 25 Sent a letter of it to my son 
by Wakefield, who dehvered it not till 
Wednesday, so he visited her not till 
Fnday p M and then presented my service 
to her. 

October 27 Kept the Thanksgivmg at 
Salem Mr Fisk preached very well from 
Ephes 5 20 ‘Giving thanks always ’ Dine 
at Col Brown’s 

October 29. Hold court in the mom 
Had a pleasant journey home a little before 
sunset 

October 30 Mrs PhiUips and her son 
sit in their pew. 

October 31 She proves her husband’s 
will At night I visited Madam Wmthrop 
about 6 pm They told me she was gone to 
Madam Mice’s I went thither and found 
she was gone, so returned to her house, 
read the epistles to the Galatians, Ephe- 
sians m Mr Eyre’s Latin Bible After the 
clock smick 8, I began to read the 103 
Psalm Mr Wendell came in from his ware- 
house Asked me if I were alone Spake 
very kindly to me, offered me to call 
Madam Wmthrop I told him she would be 
angry, had been at Mrs Mico’s, he helped 
me on with my coat, and I came home, left 
the Gazette in the Bible, which told Sarah 
of, bid her present my service to Mrs Wm- 
throp, and tell her I had been to wait on 
her if she had been at home 

November i I was so taken up that I 
could not go if I would 

November 2 Midweek Went again, and 
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found Mrs Alden there, who quickly went 
out Gave her about J pound of sugar 
almonds, cost 3’ per £ Carried them on 
Monday She seemed pleased with them, 
asked what they cost Spake of giving her a 
hundred pounds per annum if I died before 
her Asked her what sum she would give 
me, if she should die first Said I would 
give her time to consider of it She said she 
heard as if I had given all to my children by 10 
deeds of gift I told her ’twas a mistake. 
Point Judith was mine, etc That m Eng- 
land, I owned, my father’s desire was that 
it should go to my eldest son, ’twas £20 per 
annum, she thought ’twas forty. I think 
when I seemed to excuse pressing this, she 
seemed to think ’twas best to speak of it, a 
long winter was coming on Gave me a 
glass or two of canary 

November 4th Friday Went again about 20 
7 o’clock, found there Mr John Walley and 
his wife, sat discoursing pleasantly I 
showed them Isaac Moses’s [an Indian] 
writing Madam W served comfits to us 
After a while a table was spread, and supper 
was set I urged Mr Walley to crave a 
blessing, but he put it upon me About 9 
they went away I asked Madam what 
fashioned necklace I should present her 
with, she said, ‘None at all ’ I asked her 
whereabout we left off last ume, men- 
tioned what I had offered to give her, asked 
her what she would give me, she said she 
could not change her condition, she had 
said so from the begmmng, could not be so 
far from her children, the lecture Quoted 
the Apostle Paul affirming that a single life 
was better than a married I answered that 
was for the present distress Said she had 
not pleasure in things of that nature as 
formerly I said, ‘You are the fitter to make 
me a wife ’ If she held in that mind, I must 
go home and bewail my rashness in makmg 
more haste than good speed However, con- 
sidering the supper, I desired her to be 
within next Monday night, if we hved so 
long Assented She charged me with say- 
ing that she must put away Juno if she 
came to me, I utterly demed it, it never 
came in my heart, yet she insisted upon it, 
saying it came m upon discourse about the 
Indian woman that obtained her freedom 
this court About to I said I would not dis- 
turb the good orders of her house, and 
came away She not seeming pleased with 


my coming away Spake to her about David 
Jeffries, had not seen him 

Monday, November 7th. My son prayed 
in the old chamber Our time had been 
taken up by Son and Daughter Cooper’s 
visit, so that I only read the 130th and 1431’^ 
Psalm ’Twas on the account of my court- 
ship 1 went to Mad. Wmthrop, found her 
rockmg her httle Katee in the cradle I 
excused my coming so late (near eight) 
She set me an armed chair and cushion, 
and so the cradle was between her armed 
chair and mine Gave her the remnant of 
my almonds, she did not cat of them as 
before, but laid them away, I said I came to 
enquire whether she had altered her mmd 
since Friday, or remained of the same mind 
still She said, ‘Thereabouts ’ I told her I 
loved her, and was so fond as to think that 
she loved me She said [she] had a great re- 
spect for me I told her I had made her an 
offer without asking any advice, she had so 
many to advise with that ’twas a hindrance 
The fire was come to one short brand be- 
sides the block, which brand was set up in 
end, at last it fell to pieces, and no recruit 
was made She gave me a glass of wine I 
think I repeated again that I would go 
home and bewail my rashness m making 
more haste than good speed I would en- 
deavor to contain myself, and not go on to 
sohcit her to do that which she could not 
consent to Took leave of her As came 
down the steps she bid me have a care 
Treated me courteously Told her she had 
entered the 4th year of her widowhood I 
had given her the News-Letter before I did 
not bid her draw off her glove as sometime 
I had done Her dress was not so clean as 
sometime it had been Jehovahjireh' 

Midweek, November 9th Dine at Broth- 
er Stoddard’s, were so kmd as to inqmre 
of me if they should invite Madam Win- 
throp, I answered ‘No ’ 


Copy of a Letter to Mrs Mary Gibbs, 
Widow, at Newtown, January 12th 1722 '■ 

Madam, your removal out of town and 
the severity of the winter are the reason of 

I Fourteen months later, Sewall’s matrimonial enthusi- 
asm revived, and he included m his diary the letter of 
proposal printed above This time he was successful 
Ibid ,VI 1 , 2 S >9 
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my making you this epistolary visit In 
times past (as I remember) you were 
minded that I should marry you, by givmg 
you to your desirable bridegroom Some 
sense of this intended respect abides with 
me still, and puts me upon inquiring 
whether you be wilhng that I should marry 


you now, by becoming your husband, aged, 
and feeble, and exhausted as I am, your 
favorable answer to this inquiry, in a few 
hnes, the candor of it will much obhge. 
Madam, your humble servant. 

Madam Gibbs. S S. 

1878 


SARAH KEMBLE KNIGHT 

1666-1727 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF MADAM 
KNIGHT 

To New London * 

TtJESDAY, October the third, about 8 in 
the morning, I with the post proceeded 
forward without observing anything re- 
markable, and about two, afternoon, ar- 
rived at the post’s second stage, where the 
western post met him and exchanged let- 
ters Here, having called for something to 
eat, the woman brought in a twisted thing 
like a cable, but something whiter, and 
laying it on the board, tugged for hfe to 
bring It into a capacity to spread, which 
having with great pains accomphshed, she 
served in a dish of pork and cabbage I 
suppose the remains of dinner The sauce 
was of a deep purple, which I thought was 
boiled in her dye kettle, the bread was 
Indian, and everything on the table ser- 
vice agreeable to these I, being hungry, 
got a httle down, but my stomach was 
soon cloyed, and what cabbage I swallowed 
served me for a cud the whole day 
after 

Having here discharged the ordinary for 
self and gmde (as I understood was the 
custom), about three, afternoon, went on 
with my third guide, who rode very hard, 
and having crossed Providence Ferry, we 
come to a river which they generally ride 
through But I dare not venture, so the 
post got a lad and canoe to carry me to 
t’other side, and he rid through and led my 
horse The canoe was very small and shal- 
low, so that when we were in she seemed 
ready to take in water, which greatly ter- 
rified me, and caused me to be very cir- 

I The seleciion, of which the title has been given and 
the text modernized by the editofSj is from The Journal 
of Madam Kmght(Ji Y ,i935)>8-29 


cumspect, sitting with my hands fast on 
each side, my eyes steady, not daring so 
10 much as to lodge my tongue a hair’s 
breadth more on one side of my mouth 
than t’other, nor so much as think on 
Lot’s wife, for a wry thought would have 
overset our wherry, but was soon put out 
of this pain, by feeling the canoe on shore, 
which 1 as soon almost saluted with my feet, 
and rewarding my sculler, again mounted 
and made the best of our way forwards 
The road here was very even and the day 
20 pleasant, it being now near sunset But 
the post told me we had near 14 miles to 
ride to the next stage, where we were to 
lodge I asked him of the rest of the road, 
foreseeing we must travel m the mght He 
told me there was a bad river we were to 
ride through, which was so very fierce a 
horse could sometimes hardly stem it, but 
It was but narrow, and we should soon be 
over I cannot express the concern of mind 
30 this relation set me in, no thoughts but 
those of the dangerous river could en- 
tertain my imagination, and they were 
as formidable as various, still tormenting 
me with blackest ideas of my approach- 
ing fate — sometimes seeing myself drown- 
mg, otherwhiles drowned, and at the best 
hke a holy sister just come out of a spirit- 
ual bath in dripping garments 

Now was the glorious luminary with his 
40 swift coursers arrived at his stage, leaving 
poor me with the rest of this part of the 
lower world in darkness, with which we 
were soon surrounded The only glimmer- 
ing we now had was from the spangled 
skies, whose imperfect reflections rendered 
every object formidable Each hfeless trunk, 
with Its shattered hmbs, appeared an armed 
enemy, and every little stump hke a raven- 
ous devourer Nor could I so much as dis- 
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cem my guide, when at any distance, which 
added to the terror 

Thus, absolutely lost m thought, and 
dying with the very thoughts of drowning, 

I came up with the post, whom I did not 
see till even with his horse, he told me he 
stopped for me, and we rode on very de- 
liberately a few paces, when we entered 
a thicket of trees and shrubs, and I per- 
ceived by the horse’s going we were on the lo 
descent of a hill, which, as we came nearer 
the bottom, ’rwas totally dark with the trees 
that surrounded it But I knew by the 
going of the horse we had entered the 
water, which my guide told me was the 
hazardous river he had told me of, and he, 
riding up close to my side, bid me not 
fear — we should be over immediately I 
now ralhed all the courage I was mistress 
of, knowing that I must either venture my 20 
fate of drowning or be left like the children 
in the wood So, as the post bid me, I gave 
reigns to my nag, and sitting as steady as 
just before in the canoe, in a few minutes 
got safe to the other side, which he told me 
was the Narragansett country 

Here we found great difficulty m travel- 
ing, the way being very narrow, and on 
each side the trees and bushes gave us very 
impleasant welcomes with their branches 30 
and boughs, which we could not avoid, it 
being so exceeding dark My giude, as 
before so now, put on harder than I with 
my weary bones could follow, so left me 
and the way behmd him Now returned 
my distressed apprehensions of the place 
where I was the dolesome woods, my 
company next to none, going I knew not 
whither, and encompassed with terrifymg 
darkness, the least of which was enough to 40 
startle a more masculine courage Added to 
which the reflections, as in the afternoon of 
the day, that my call was very questionable, 
which till then I had not so prudently as I 
ought considered Now, commg to the foot 
of a hill, I found great difficulty m ascend- 
mg, but being got to the top, was there 
amply recompensed with the friendly ap- 
pearance of the kind conductress of the 
mght, just then advancing above the hori- 50 
zontal hne The raptures which the sight 
of that fair planet produced in me caused 
me for the moment to forget my present 
weariness and past toils, and mspired me 
for most of the remaimng way with very 


diverting thoughts, some of which, with 
the other occurrences of the day, I re- 
served to note down when I should come 
to my stage My thoughts on the sight of 
the moon were to this purpose 

Fair Cynthia, all the homage that I may 
Unto a creature, unto thee I pay. 

In lonesome woods to meet so kmd a guide. 
To me’s more worth than all the world 
beside 

Some joy I felt just now, when safe got o’er 
Yon surly river to this rugged shore. 
Deeming rough welcomes from these 
clowmsh trees 

Better than lodgings with Nereidees 
Yet swelling fears surprise, all dark 
appears. 

Nothing but hght can dissipate those 
fears 

My famtmg vitals can’t lend strength to 
say. 

But softly whisper, O I wish ’twere day 
The murmur hardly warmed the ambient 
air. 

Ere thy bright aspect rescues from despair 
Makes the old hag her sable mantle loose. 
And a bright joy does through my soul 
diffuse 

The boisterous trees now lend a passage 
free. 

And pleasant prospects thou giv’st light to 
see 

From hence we kept on, with more ease 
than before, the way being smooth and 
even, the night warm and serene, and the 
tall and thick trees at a distance, espe- 
cially when the moon glared light through 
the branches, filled my imagination with 
the pleasant delusion of a sumptuous city, 
filled with famous buildings and churches, 
with their spiring steeples, balconies, gal- 
leries, and I know not what — grandeurs 
which I had heard of, and which the 
stories of foreign countries had given me 
the idea of 

Here stood a lofty church, there is a steeple. 
And there the grand parade — O see the 
people' 

That famous castle there, were I but mgh 
To see the moat and bridge and walls so 
high— 

They’re very fine' says my deluded eye 
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Being thus agreeably entertained without 
a thought of anything but thoughts them- 
selves, I on a sudden was roused from these 
pleasing imaginations by the post’s sound- 
ing his horn, which assured me he was ar- 
rived at the stage where we were to lodge, 
and that music was then most musical and 
agreeable to me 

Being come to Mr Havens’, I was very 
avilly received and courteously entertained 10 
in a clean, comfortable house, and the good 
woman was very active in helping off my 
riding clothes, and then asked what I would 
eat I told her I had some chocolate if she 
would prepare it, which with the help of 
some milk and a httle, clean brass kettle she 
soon effected to my satisfaction I then be- 
took me to my apartment, which was a 
little room parted from the kitchen by a 
single board partition, where, after I had 20 
noted the occurrences of the past day, I 
went to bed, which, though pretty hard, 
yet neat and handsome But I could get no 
sleep because of the clamor of some of the 
town topers in next room, who were en- 
tered into a strong debate concermng the 
sigmfication of the name of their country, 

VIZ , Narragansett One said it was named 
so by the Indians, because there grew a 
briar there, of a prodigious height and big- 30 
ness, the like hardly ever known, called by 
the Indians Narragansett, and quotes an 
Indian of so barbarous a name for his 
author that I could not write it His antago- 
nist replied no, it was from a sprmg it had 
Its name, which he well knew where it was, 
which was extreme cold in summer and as 
hot as could be imagined m the winter, 
which was much resorted to by the natives, 
and by them called Narragansett (hot and 40 
cold), and that was the original of their 
place’s name — with a thousand imperu- 
nences not worth notice, which he uttered 
with such a roaring voice and thundermg 
blows with the fist of wickedness on the 
table that it pierced my very head, I 
heartily fretted, and wished ’em tongue- 
tied, but with as httle success as a friend of 
mme once, who was (as she said) kept a 
whole night awake, on a journey, by a 50 
country Lieut , and a Sergeant, Ensign, and 
a Deacon contriving how to bring a tri- 
angle into a square They kept calhng for 
t’other gill, which while they were swallow- 
mg was some intermission, but presently. 


like oil to fire, increased the flame I set my 
candle on a chest by the bedside, and set- 
tmg up, fell to my old way of composing 
my resentments, in the following manner 

I ask thy aid, O potent rum! 

To charm these wranghng topers dumb. 
Thou hast their giddy brains possessed — 
The man confounded with the beast. 

And I, poor I, can get no rest 
Intoxicate them with thy fumes' 

O still their tongues till mormng comes I 

And I know not but my wishes took effect, 
for the dispute soon ended with t’other 
dram, and so good night' 

Wednesday, October 4th About four in 
the mornmg, we set off for Kmgston (for 
so was the town called) with a French 
doctor in our company He and the post 
put on very furiously, so that I could not 
keep up with them, only as now and then 
they’d stop Dll they see me This road was 
poorly furmshed with accommodations for 
travelers, so that we were forced to ride 
22 miles by the post’s account, but nearer 
thirty by mine, before we could bait so 
much as our horses, which I exceedingly 
complained of But the post encouraged me 
by saying we should be well accommodated 
anon at Mr Deveil’s, a few miles further 
But I quesDoned whether we ought to go 
to the Devil to be helped out of afflicDon 
However, hke the rest of deluded souls that 
post to the infernal den, we made all possi- 
ble speed to this Devil’s habitauon, where 
ahghung, in full assurance of good accom- 
modanon, we were going in But meeung 
his two daughters — as I supposed twins, 
they so nearly resembled each other both 
in features and habit, and looked as old as 
the Devil himself and quite as ugly — we 
desired entertainment, but could hardly 
get a word out of ’em till with our impor- 
tunity, teUing them our necessity, etc , they 
called the old sophister, who was as sparmg 
of his words as his daughters had been, and 
no, or none, was the replies he made us to 
our demands He differed only m this from 
the old fellow in t’other country he let 
us depart However, I thought it proper to 
warn poor travelers to endeavor to avoid 
falhng into circumstances hke ours, which 
at our next stage I sat down and did as 
followed! 
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May all that dread the cruel fiend of night 
Keep on, and not at this cursed mansion 
hght 

’Tis hell, ’ns hell' And devils here do dwell 
Here dwells the Devil — surely this is hell 
Nothing but wants a drop to cool your 
tongue 

Can’t be procured these cruel fiends among 
Plenty of horrid grins and looks severe. 

Hunger and thirst, but pity’s bamshed n> 
here — 

The right hand keep, if hell on earth you 
fear' 

Thus leaving this habitation of cruelty, we 
went forward, and arriving at an oidinary 
about two mile further, found tolerable 
accommodanon But our hostess, bemg a 
pretty full-mouthed old creature, enter- 
tained our fellow traveler, the French doc- 20 
tor, with innumerable complaints of her 
bodily infirmities, and whispered to him so 
loud that all the house had as full a hearing 
as he, which was very divertmg to the com- 
pany (of which there was a great many), as 
one might see by their sneering But poor 
weary I slipped out to enter my mind in my 
journal, and left my great landlady with her 
talkative guests to themselves 

From hence we proceeded, about ten, 30 
forenoon, through the Narragansett coun- 
try pretty leisurely, and about one, after- 
noon, came to Paukataug River, which was 
about two hundred paces over and now 
very high, and no way over to the other side 
but this I dared not venture to ride 
through, my courage at best m such cases 
but small and now at the lowest ebb by 
reason of my weary, very weary, hungry, 
and uneasy circumstances So taking leave 40 
of my company, though with no little reluc- 
tance that I could not proceed with them on 
my journey [I] stop at a httle cottage just by 
the river to wait the water’s falhng, which 
the old man that lived there said would be 
in a little time, and he would conduct me 
safe over This httle hut was one of the 
wretchedest I ever saw a habitation for 
human creatures It was supported with 
shores enclosed with clapboards laid on 50 
lengthwise, and so much asunder that the 
light came through everywhere, the door 
Ued on with a cord in the place of hinges, 
the floor the bare earth, no windows but 
such as the thin covering afforded, nor any 


furniture but a bed with a glass bottle hang- 
ing at the head on it, an earthen cup, a 
small pewter basin, a board with sticks to 
stand on instead of a table, and a block or 
two in the corner mstead of chairs The 
family were the old man, his wife, and two 
children, all and every part being the pic- 
ture of poverty Notwithstanding, both the 
hut and its inhabitants were very clean and 
tidy, to the crossing the old proverb that 
bare walls make giddy housewives 

I blest myself that I was not one of this 
miserable crew, and the impressions their 
wretchedness formed m me caused me on 
the very spot to say 

Though ill at ease, a stranger and alone. 

All my fatigues shall not extort a groan 
These indigents have hunger with their 
ease. 

Their best is worse by half than my disease. 
Their miserable hut which heat and cold 
Alternately without repulse do hold, 

Their lodgmgs thin and hard, their Indian 
fare. 

Their mean apparel which the wretches 
wear. 

And their ten thousand ills which can’t be 
told 

Makes nature e’er ’tis middle-aged look 
old 

’When I reflect, my late fatigues do seem 
Only a notion or forgotten dream 

I had scarce done thinking, when an 
Indian-hke ammal came to the door on a 
creature very much hke himself in mien and 
feature as well as ragged clothing and hav- 
mg ’ht, makes an awkward scratch with his 
Indian shoe, and a nod, sits on the block, 
fiimblcs out his black junk, dips it in the 
ashes, and presents it piping hot to his 
muscheetos, and fell to sucking hke a calf 
without speaking for near a quarter of an 
hour At length the old man said, ‘How 
does Sarah do'*’ who I understood was the 
wretch’s wife and daughter to the old man 
He rephed, ‘As well as can be expected, 
etc ’ So I remembered the old say, and 
supposed I knew Sarah’s case But he 
being, as I understood, going over the 
nver, as ugly as he was, I was glad to ask 
him to show me the way to Saxton’s at 
Stoningtown, which he promising, I ven- 
tured over with the old man’s assistance. 
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who having rewarded to contentj with my 
tatter-tailed guide I rode on very slowly 
through Stomngtown, where the road was 
very stony and uneven I asked the fellow, 
as we went, divers quesuons of the place 
and way, etc I, being arrived at my coun- 
try, Saxton’s at Stomngtown, was very 
well accommodated both as to victuals and 
lodging, the only good of both I had found 
since my setting out Here I heard there 
was an old man and his daughter to come 
that way, bound to New London, and bemg 
now destitute of a guide, gladly waited for 
them, being in so good a harbor, and ac- 
cordingly, Thursday, October the 5th, 
about 3 in the afternoon, I set forward with 
neighbor Polly and Jemima, a girl about 
1 8 years old, whom he said he had been to 
fetch out of the Narragansetts, and said 
they had ridden thirty miles that day, on a 
sorry lean )ade, with only a bag under her 
for a pillion, which the poor girl often com- 
plained was very uneasy 

We made good speed along, which made 
poor Jemima make many a sour face, the 
mare being a very hard trotter, and after 
many a hearty and bitter ’Oh'’ she at 
length lowed out ‘Lawful heart, father! 
This bare mare hurts me dingeely, I’m 
direful sore 1 vow,’ with many words to that 
purpose ‘Poor child,’ says gaffer, ‘she used 
to serve your mother so ’ ‘I don’t care how 
mother used to do,’ quoth Jemima in a pas- 
sionate tone, at which the old man laughed. 


and kicked his jade o’ the side, which made 
her jolt ten times harder. 

About seven that evening we came to 
New London Ferry, here, by reason of a 
very high wmd, we met with great diffi- 
culty in gettmg over — the boat tossed ex- 
ceedingly, and our horses capered at a very 
surprizing rate and set us all in a fright, 
especially poor Jemima, who desired her 
10 father to say, ‘So, Jack'’ to the jade to make 
her stand But the careless parent taking no 
notice of her repeated desires, she roared 
out in a passionate manner ‘Pray sooth, 
father, are you deaP Say, “So, Jack,” to 
the jade, I tell you ’ The dutiful parent 
obeys, saying, ‘So, Jack, so. Jack,’ as 
gravely as if he’d been to saying catechism 
after young Miss, who with her fright 
looked of all colors in the rainbow 
10 Being safely arrived at the house of 
Mrs Prentice’s in N London, I treated 
neighbor Polly and daughter for their di- 
verting company and bid them farewell, 
and between nine and ten at night waited 
on the Reverend Mr Gurdon Saltonstall, 
mimster of the town, who kindly invited 
me to stay that night at his house, where 
I was very handsomely and plentifully 
treated and lodged, and made good the 
30 great character I had before heard con- 
cermng him, viz , that he was the most 
affable, courteous, generous, and best of 
men 

1704 1825 
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1707-1788 1706-1780 


HYMNOLOGY ' 

Dover, August 28, 1780 

My dear Sir, — 

After I had wrote what I suppose you 
have got before now, I received yours of 

I The selection is from a letter hrst published in V Coll 
of the Mass Hist Soc ,IIj69-75, m which has been 
substituted the version of Green’s parody as printed 
in the London Magazine for Nov 1733, and to which 
Byles’ rejoinder has been added, as published in 
Duyckinck, E A and G I.- 1 eds , Cyclopedia of Amer^- 
lean TiferarureCN Y ,i855),I,I22 The titles to the 
selection and the last hymn have been supphed, and 
the text modermzed by the editors Byles’ original 
hymn was included in his Poems on Several Occasions 
(Boston, 1736) 


the 9th inst , which fully accounts for your 
not coming here, and not only so, but 
‘leaves me to judge your feelings under 
such a disappointment ’ This is nearly the 
language ot my last to you, so that it seems 
we have had mutual feelings on the occa- 
sion, and these you know are m many cases 
the best criterion of truth 

‘The Hymn composed for Dr B ’ you 
request, and his parody upon it The 

former I will give you, after first a'^quaint- 
ing you with the occasion of it, as I had it 
from his own mouth some years ago N B 
He would not let me have a copy of his 
narodv The story is this When Belcher 


40 
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was Governor, he undertook a voyage to 
the eastward to treat with the Indians, and 
earned Byles (who was his nephew) as a 
chaplain The ship sailed on a Sunday P M 
after service, but the weather was such that 
they were at sea the next Sunday, and it 
was necessary to perform Divine service on 
shipboard B had forgot his psalm-book, 
and the ship did not furmsh one, so his m- 
genmty was set to work to supply the de- 
fect, which he did by composing an hymn 
‘Upon the Objects then m View ’ The 
hymn is printed in his collection, but be- 
cause you may not have seen it I will 
transcribe it — 

Upon the Objects then in View 

Great Godl Thy works our wonder raise. 

To Thee our swellmg notes belong. 

While skies and wmds and rocks and seas 
Around shall echo to our song 

Thy power produced this mighty frame, 
Aloud to Thee the tempests roar. 

Or softer breezes tune Thy name 
Gently along the shelly shore 

Round thee the scaly nation roves. 

Thy opening hand their joys bestow. 
Through all the blushing coral groves. 
These silent gay retreats below 

See the broad sun forsake the skies. 

Glow on the waves, and downward slide, 
Anoni heaven opens all its eyes. 

And starbeams tremble in the tide 

Each various scene, or day, or mght. 

Lord, points to Thee our ravish’d soul. 
Thy glories fix our whole dehght. 

So the touch’d needle courts the pole. 

The singing of this hymn furnished 
Joseph Green with the hmt for the follow- 
ing piece of satire — 

Hymn Composed for Dr B 

In David’s Psalms an oversight 
Byles found one morning o’er his tea 
Alas' why did not David write 
A proper psalm to sing at sea> 


Thus ruminating on his feat, 

Ambmous thoughts at length prevailed. 
The bard determmed to complete 
The part m which the prophet failed 

Awhile he paused, and stroked his Muse,' 
Then, taking up his tuneful pen. 

Wrote a few stanzas for the use 
Of his seafarmg bretheren 

The task performed, the bard content 
(W ell chosen was each flowing word). 

On a short voyage himself he went. 

To hear it read and sung on board 

What extasies of joy appear. 

What pleasures and unknown dehghts 
ThriUed the vain poet’s soul to hear 
Others repeat the things he writes 

Most aged Christians do aver 

(Their credit sure we may rely on). 

In former umes that, after prayer. 

They used to smg a song of Zion 

Our modern parson having prayed 
(Unless loud fame our faith beguiles). 

Sat down, took out his book, and said, 

‘Let’s sing a song of Mather Byles ’ 

As soon as he began to read. 

The heads th’ assembly downward hung. 
But he with boldness did proceed. 

And thus he read, and thus they sung, — 

The H\mn 

With vast amazement we survey 
The wonders of the deep, 

Where mack’rel swim, and porpoise play. 
And crabs and lobsters creep 

Fish of all kinds inhabit there. 

And throng the dark abode. 

There haddock, hake, and flounders are, 
And eels, and perch, and cod 

From raging winds and tempests free, 

So smooth that, as you pass, 

The shming surface seems to be 
A piece of Bristol glass 

1 'Alluding to his remarkable fondness for a cat, which 
was jocosely called his “Muse,” and on the death of 
which Green wrote an Elegy ’ Belknap’s note, V Coll 
of the Mass Hist Soc ,H,7l 
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But when the winds tempestuous rise. 

And foaming billows swell. 

The vessel mounts above the skies. 

Then lower sinks than hell 

Our brains the tott’nng motion feel. 

And quickly we become 
Giddy as new-dropped calves, and reel 
Like Indians drunk with rum 

What praises then are due, that we 
Thus far have safely got, 

Amanscoggin tribe to see. 

And tribe of Penobscot^ 

Much of the fun of the piece consists m 
Its being formed, as Byles’s real hymn was, 
on the objects then present The ship at 
sea withm view of the shore, the rising and 
falling of the waves, the rocks, the fish, the 
sun setting, the evcnmg approachmg, the 
needle in the binacle, — these were Byles’s 
real objects Green has funmfied the mass 
of these, and has added the Indians, who 
were the principal objects of the voyage, 
and the rum which was on board to treat 
them with, as very important hints in such 
an occasional ode If I can by any means 
get a copy of the parody (which by the by 
IS a very good one, and turned the laugh 
upon Green in the time of it), I will send it 
you 

Hymn Composed for Mr G. 

In Byles’s works an oversight 

Green spy’d, as once he smoked his 
chunk, 

Alas' that Byles should never write 
A song to sing, when folks are drunk 

Thus in the chimney on his block. 

Ambition fired the ’stiller’s pate. 

He summoned all his htde stock. 

The poet’s volume to complete 

Long paused the lout, and scratched his 
skull 

Then took his chalk (he owned no pen). 
And scrawled some doggrel, for the whole 
Of his flip-drmkmg brethren 

The task performed— not to content — 
Ill-chosen was each Grub-street word. 
Straight to the tavern club he went. 

To hear it bellowed round the board 


Unknown dehghts his ears explore. 

Inured to midmght caterwauls. 

To hear his hoarse compamons roar. 

The horrid thing his dullness scrawls 

The club, if fame we may rely on. 

Convened, to hear the drunken catch. 

At the Three Horse Shoes, or Red Lion — 
Tippling began the mght’s debauch. 

The httle ’stiller took the pint 
10 Full fraught with flip and songs obscene. 
And, after a long stutt’rmg, meant 
To smg a song of Josy Green 

Soon as with stam’rmg tongue, to read 
The drunken ballad, he began. 

The club from clam’ring straight recede. 
To hear him roar the thing alone 

Song 

With vast amazement we survey 
20 The can so broad, so deep. 

Where punch succeeds to strong sangree, 
Both to dehghtful flip 

Dnnk of all smacks, inhabit here. 

And throng the dark abode, 

Here’s rum, and sugar, and small beer. 

In a continual flood 

From cruel thoughts and conscience free, 

30 From dram to dram we pass 
Our cheeks, like apples, ruddy be. 

Our eyeballs look like glass 

At once, like furies up we rise. 

Our raging passions swell. 

We hurl the bottle to the skies. 

But why, we cannot tell 

Our brains a tott’nng motion feel, 

40 And quickly we become 

Sick, as with negro steaks, and reel 
Like Indians drunk with rum 

Thus lost m deep tranquilhty. 

We sit, supme and sot. 

Till we two moons distinctly see — 

Come give us t’other pot 

I am your faithful and much obliged 
friend and servant, 

50 Jeremy Belknap 


To Ebenezer Hazard, Esq 
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HYMN TO THE MORNING ' 

Awake, my soul, and with the constant 
morn 

Carol th’ Almighty’s praise, awake and tune 
The vocal shell to sympathetic sounds 
And heav’nly consort See' the radiant sun 
Stains with etherial gold the varied east 
And vast expanse, behold' with giant stride 
He’ advances ruddy, and with him returns 
The sweet vicissitude of day, and all 
Th’ obsequious train of fihal colors Now 
The vivid green extends her welcome sway 
O’er the sequestered lawns and smiling 

meads, n 

And now the purpled violet resumes 
Its costly dye, and all th’ extended plams 
Confess th' Almighty’s hand, of ornament 
Profuse Behold' with fleshy pink they 
smile 

Enameled, and the daisy’s dwarfy bloom 
Of pallid hue, and gorgeous marigold 

On ev’ry grassy sprig a pearly drop 
Hangs wav’nng, and with varied ray 
proclaims 

Its great progemtor The liquid gem, 20 
Pendent and tremulous, with rival gleam 
Mimics the lustre of its parent orb. 

Vain Man’s best emblem' who, with 
borrowed light 

Which ev’ry touch destroys, against his 
God 

Dares wage an impious and gigantic war 

From downy nest of amficial weft 
The sedulous airhngs rise, and to their task 
Hie joyous Or with gamesome wing they 
cut 

The yielding fluent, and with transient 

touch 29 

Skim the moist element m sporave whirl. 
Or else to studious wand’rer’s curious view 
Dehghtful, they collect their grainy food 
And masticative stones But heark' the 
grove. 

Respondent to the tuneful choir, resound 
Celestial symphony The speckled thrush 
Of various note, and blackbird’s piercing 
sound, 

I The texts have been modernized by the editors 


Conjoined to Philomela’s parting lay. 
Mournfully sweet, conspire to usher in 
The pompous morn Nor shall my only 
voice 

Be wanting in the general hymn, of song 40 
Unskilful, yet with grateful hand I’ll touch 
The trembhng string, and chant 
th’ Almighty’s praise 
Vagrant, hke the industrious bee. I’ll cull 
Nature’s choice sweets, and still with 
prying ken 

Descry the wonders of her fruitful womb 

But see' the great exemplar of my verse. 
The lab’rer bee, assiduous rise' Behold' 
From waxen cell and more inglorious 
ease. 

Active he hastens, and with hov’ring buzz 
Extracts mellific jmee From bloom to 

bloom 50 

He wanders dainty, and with nice discern 
Rejects each vulgar sweet Hail, mighty 
chief 

Hyblsean wand’rer, hail' Still may’st thou 
sip 

The pure and elemental dews, whilst I, 

With daring song and more advent’rous 
foot. 

Attempt the steepy heights where Milton 
first. 

Great chieftain, solitary trod, and taught 
The list’nmg world what Michael’s potent 
arm 

In fight could do, and human wit achieve 

1736 

SONG 

Young poets in love 
Will call from above 

Cytherea, drest all in her graces and airs. 
And wiU teU their fond dreams of Ida’s 
soft grove, 

Of cupids, of doves, and of cars. 

Some Chloe beside, 

Or Sylvia must hide 

The name of the fair that possesses their 
heart. 

Thus sighing in pomp of pioetical pride. 
They vainly make show of their art 10 


no 
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III 


No poet am I, 

And no dame of the sky, 

No fiction, shall ever disgrace my bright 
flame. 

That truth is most beautiful, none will 
deny. 

When I tell them that is her 

name 


Then fill up my glass; 

Here’s a health to the lass’ 

As for Venus, I fairly now bid you adieu; 
Smce on her you can never reflect any 
praise. 

I’ll not labor to comphment you. 20 

1736 


WILLIAM BYRD 

1674-1744 


A PROGRESS TO THE MINES, 

IN THE YEAR 1732 

Neighbors ' 

Sept 18 For the pleasure of the good com- 
pany of Mrs Byrd, and her httle governor, 
my son, I went about halfway to the falls m 
the chariot There we halted, not far from a 
purlmg stream, and upon the stump of a 
propagate oak picked the bones of a piece of 10 
roast beef By the spirit which that gave me, 

I was the better able to part with the dear 
companions of my travels, and to perform 
the rest of my journey on horseback by my- 
self I reached Shaccoe’s before two o’clock, 
and crossed the river to the mills I had the 
grief to find them both stand as sull for the 
want of water as a dead woman’s tongue for 
want of breath It had rained so httle for 
many weeks above the falls that the naiads 20 
had hardly water enough left to wash their 
faces However, as we ought to turn all our 
misfortunes to the best advantage, I di- 
rected Mr Booker, my first mimster there, 
to make use of the lowness of the water for 
blowing up the rocks at the mouth of the 
canal For that purpose I ordered iron dnlls 
to be made about two foot long, pomted 
with steel, chisel-fashion, in order to make 
holes, into which we put our cartridges of 30 
powder, containing each about three ounces 
There wanted skill among my engmeers to 
choose the best parts of the stone for bor- 
ing, that we might blow to the most advan- 
tage They made all their holes quite 
perpendicular, whereas they should have 
humored the grain of the stone for the more 
effectual execution I ordered the points of 
the drills to be made chisel-way, rather 

I The selections from A Progress to the Mines have been ^ 
modernized, and the title supphed by the editors 


than the diamond, that they might need to 
be seldomer repaired, though in stone the 
diamond pomts would make the most dis- 
patch The water now flowed out of the 
river so slowly that the miller was obhged 
to pond It up in the canal by setting open 
the flood-gates at the mouth and shuttmg 
those close at the mill By this contrivance, 
he was able at any ume to grind two or 
three bushels, either for his choice custom- 
ers or for the use of my plantations Then I 
walked to the place where they broke the 
flax, which IS wrought with much greater 
ease than the hemp, and is much better for 
spinmng From thence I paid a visit to the 
weaver, who needed a httle of Mmerva’s in- 
spirauon to make the most of a piece of fine 
cloth Then I looked m upon my Caledo- 
man spinster, who was mended more in her 
looks than m her humor. However, she 
promised much, though at the same time 
intended to perform httle She is too high- 
spinted for Mr Booker, who hates to have 
his sweet temper ruffled, and will rather 
suffer matters to go a httle wrong some- 
times than give his righteous spirit any un- 
casmess He is very honest, and would 
make an admirable overseer where servants 
will do as they are bid But eye-servants, 
who want abundance of overlookmg, are 
not so proper to be committed to his care 
I found myself out of order and for that 
reason reured early, yet with all this pre- 
caution had a gentle fever in the mght, but 
towards morning nature sat open all her 
gates, and drove it out m a plenuful per- 
spiration 

20 I contmued the bark, and then tossed 
down my poached eggs, with as much ease 
as some good breeders shp children mto 
the world About tune I left the prudentest 
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orders I could think of with my vizier, and their tutors and governors, which makes 

then crossed the river to Shaccoe’s I made them headstrong to all advice, and above 

a running visit to three of my quarters, all reproof and admomtion 
where, besides finding all the people well, I 21 I was sorry in the mormng to find 

had the pleasure to see better crops than myself stopped m my career by bad weather 

usual, both of corn and tobacco I parted brought upon us by a northeast wind This 

there with my intcndant, and pursued my drives a world of raw, unkindly vapors 

journey to Mr Randolph’s, at Tuckahoe, upon us from Newfoundland, loaden with 

without meeting with any adventure by the bhght, coughs, and pleurisies However, I 

way Here I found Mrs Fleming, who was 10 complained not, lest I might be suspected 
packing up her baggage with design to fol- to be tired of the good company, though 

low her husband the next day, who was Mrs Flemmg was not so much upon her 

gone to a new settlement in Goochland guard, but mutimed strongly at the rain 

Both he and she have been about seven that hindered her from pursmng her dear 

years persuading themselves to remove to husband I said what I could to comfort a 

that retired part of the country, though gentlewoman under so sad a disappoint- 

they had the two strong arguments of health ment I told her a husband that stayed so 

and interest for so doing The widow smded much at home as her’s did could be no 

graciously upon me, and entertained me such violent rarity, as for a woman to ven- 

very handsomely Here I learned all the 20 ture her precious health to go daggling 
tragical story of her daughter’s humble through the ram after him, or to be miser- 

marriage with her uncle’s overseer Besides able if she happened to be prevented That 

the meanness of this mortal’s aspect, the it was prudent for married people to fast 

man has not one visible quahfication, ex- sometimes from one another, that they 

cept impudence, to recommend him to a might come together agam with the better 

female’s mchnations But there is some- stomach That the best things in this world, 

times such a charm in that Hiberman en- if constantly used, are apt to be cloying, 

dowment that frail woman can’t withstand which a httle absence and abstinence would 

It, though It stand alone without any other prevent This was strange doctrine to a 

recommendation Had she run away with a 30 fond female, who fancies people should 
gentleman or a pretty fellow, there might love with as little reason after marriage as 

have been some excuse for her, though he before In the afternoon Monsieur Marij, 

were of inferior fortune, but to stoop to a the mimster of the parish, came to make me 

dirty plebeian, without any kind of merit, is a visit He had been a Romish priest, but 

the lowest prostitution I found the family found reasons, either spiritual or temporal, 

justly enraged at it, and though I had more to quit that gay rehgion The fault of this 

good nature than to join in her condemna- new convert is that he looks for as much re- 

tion, yet I could devise no excuse for so spect from his Protestant flock as is paid to 

senseless a prank as this young gentle- the popish clergy, which our ill-bred Hu- 

woman had played Here good drink was 40 guenots don’t understand Madam Marij 
more scarce than good victuals, the family had so much curiosity as to want to come 

bemg reduced to the last bottle of wme, too, but another horse was wantmg, and she 

which was therefore husbanded very care- beheved it would have too vulgar an air to 

fully But the water was excellent The heir ride behmd her husband This woman was 

of the family did not come home till late in of the true exchange breed, full of discourse 

the evemng He is a pretty young man, but but void of discretion, and married a parson 

had the misfortune to become his own mas- with the idle hopes he might some time or 

ter too soon This puts young fellows upon other come to be his grace of Canterbury 

wrong pursmts before they have sense to The gray mare is the better horse m that 

judge rightly for themselves, though at the 50 fanuly, and the poor man submits to her 
same time they have a strange conceit of wild vagaries for peace’s sake She has just 

their own sufficiency, when they grow near enough of the fine lady to run in debt and 

twenty years old, especially if they happen be of no sigmficauon in her household And 

to have a small smattering of learning ’Tis the only thing that can prevent her from 

then they fancy themselves wiser than all undoing her loving husband will be that 
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nobody will trust them beyond the 1 6,000, ‘ 
which IS soon run out in a Goochland store. 
The way of deahng there is for some small 
merchant or pedlar to buy a Scotch penny- 
worth ot goods, and clap 150 per cent upon 
that At this rate the parson can’t be paid 
much more for his preachmg than ’tis 
worth No sooner was our visitor retired, 
but the facetious widow was so kind as to 
let me into all this secret history, but was 
at the same time exceedingly sorry that the 
woman should be so indiscreet, and the 
man so tame as to be governed by an un- 
profitable and fantastical wife 

22 We had another wet day, to try both 
Mrs Fleming’s patience and my good 
breedmg The northeast wmd commonly 
sticks by us three or four days, filhng the 
atmosphere with damps, injurious both to 
man and beast The worst of it was, we had 
no good hquor to warm our blood, and for- 
nfy our spirits against so strong a mahg- 
nity However, I was cheerful under all 
these misfortunes, and expressed no con- 
cern but a decent fear lest my long visit 
might be troublesome Since I was hke to 
have thus much leisure, I endeavored to 
find out what subject a dull married man 
could introduce that might best brmg the 
widow to the use of her tongue At length I 
discovered she was a notable quack, and 
therefore paid that regard to her knowledge 
as to put some questions to her about the 
bad distemper that raged then m the coun- 
try I mean the bloody flux, that was 
brought us in the negro-ship consigned to 
Col Braxton She told me she made use of 
very simple remedies in that case, with very 
good success She did the busmess either 
with Hartshorn drink, that had plantain 
leaves boiled in it, or else with a strong de- 
coction of St Andrew’s Cross, m new milk 
mstead of water I agreed with her that 
those remedies might be very good, but 
would be more effectual after a dose or two 
of Indian physic But for fear this conver- 
sation might be too grave for a widow, I 
turned the discourse, and began to talk of 
plays, and findmg her taste lay most to- 
wards comedy, I offered my service to read 
one to her, which she kindly accepted She 
produced the second part of The Beggar’s 
Opera, which had diverted the town for 

1 i6>ooo pounds of tobacco was the legal salary of a 
minister 
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40 mghts successively, and gamed four 
thousand pounds to the author This was 
not owmg altogether to the wit or humor 
that sparkled in it, but to some pohtical re- 
flections that seemed to hit the mimstry 
But the great advantage of the author was 
that his interest was sohcited by the Duch- 
ess of Queensbury, which no man could re- 
fuse who had but half an eye m his head, or 
10 half a giunea m his pocket Her grace, hke 
Death, spared nobody, but even took my 
Lord Selkirk in for two giuneas, to repair 
which extravagance he hved upon Scotch 
herrmgs two months afterwards But the 
best story was, she made a very smart of- 
ficer in his majesty’s guards give her a 
gmnea, who swearing at the same time 
’twas all he had in the world, she sent him 
fifty for It the next day, to reward his obe- 
20 dience After having acquamted my com- 
pany with the history of the play, I read 
three acts of it, and left Mrs Fleming and 
Mr Randolph to fimsh it, who read as well 
as most actors do at a rehearsal Thus we 
killed the ume, and triumphed over the 
bad weather 

23 The clouds contmued to drive from 
the northeast, and to menace us with more 
rain But as the lady resolved to venture 
30 through It, I thought it a shame for me to 
venture to flinch Therefore, after fortify- 
ing myself with two capacious dishes of cof- 
fee, and makmg my compliments to the 
ladies, I mounted, and Mr Randolph was 
so kmd as to be my guide At the distance 
of about three miles, in a path as narrow as 
that which leads to heaven, but much more 
dirty, we reached the homely dwellmg of 
the Reverend Mr Marij His land is much 
40 more barren than his wife, and needs all 
Mr Bradley’s skill m agriculture to make it 
brmg com Thence we proceeded five miles 
fanher, to a mill of Mr Randolph’s, that is 
apt to stand still when there falls but little 
ram, and to be carried away when there 
falls a great deal Then we pursued a very 
bhnd path four miles farther, which puz- 
zled my guide, who I suspect led me out of 
the way At length we came into a great 
50 road, where he took leave, after giving me 
some very confused directions, and so left 
me to blunder out the rest of the journey by 
myself I lost myself more than once, but 
soon recovered the right way again About 
three miles after quitting my guide, I 
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passed the south branch of Pamunkey 
River, near fifty yards over, and full of 
stones. After this, I had eight miles to 
Mr ChisweU’s, where I arrived at about 
two o’clock, and saved my dinner I was 
very handsomely entertamed, findmg every 
thmg very clean, and very good I had not 
seen Mrs Chiswell m twenty-four years, 
which, alas' had made great havoc with her 
pretty face, and plowed very deep furrows 
in her fair skin It was impossible to know 
her again, so much the flower was faded 
However, though she was grown an old 
woman, yet she was one '/f those absolute 
rarities, a very good old woman I found 
Mr ChisweU a sensible, well-bred man, and 
very frank in commumcating his knowledge 
in the mystery of making iron, wherem he 
has had long experience I told him I was 
come to spy the land, and inform myself of 
the expense of carrying on an iron work 
with effect, that I sought my instrucuon 
from him, who understood the whole mys- 
tery, having gained full experience in every 
part of It, only I was very sorry he had 
bought that experience so dear He an- 
swered that he would, with great sincerity, 
let me into the little knowledge he had, and 
so we immediately entered upon the busi- 
ness 

27 I took my leave about ten, and 
drove over a spacious level road ten miles, 
to a bridge built over the river Po, which is 
one of the four branches of the Mattaponi, 
about forty yards wide Two miles beyond 
that, we passed by a plantation belongmg 
to the Company, of about 500 acres, where 
they keep a great number of oxen to reheve 
those that have dragged their loaded carts 
thus far Three miles farther we came to 
the Germanna road, where I quitted the 
chair and continued my journey on horse- 
back I rode eight miles together over a 
stony road, and had on either side con- 
Unual poisoned fields, with nothing but 
saphngs growmg on them Then 1 came 
into the mam county road, that leads from 
Fredericksburg to Germanna, which last 
place I reached in ten miles more This 
famous town consists of Colonel Spots- 
wood’s enchanted castle on one side of the 
street, and a baker’s dozen of ruinous tene- 
ments on the other, where so many German 
fanuhes had dwelt some years ago, but are 
now removed ten miles higher, in the fork 


of Rappahannock, to land of their own 
There had also been a chapel about a bow- 
shot from the Colonel’s house, at the end 
of an avenue of cherry trees, but some pious 
people had lately burnt it down, with in- 
tent to get another built nearer to their own 
homes Here I arrived about three o’clock, 
and found only Mrs Spotswood at home, 
who received her old acquamtance with 
10 many a gracious smile I was carried into a 
room elegantly set off with pier glasses, the 
largest of which came soon after to an odd 
imsfortune Amongst other favorite am- 
mals that cheered this lady’s sohtude, a 
brace of tame deer ran familiarly about the 
house, and one of them came to stare at 
me as a stranger But unluckily spying his 
own figure in the glass, he made a spring 
over the tea table that stood under it and 
20 shattered the glass to pieces, and falling 
back upon the tea table, made a terrible 
fracas among the china This exploit was 
so sudden and accompanied with such a 
noise that it surprised me, and perfectly 
frightened Mrs Spotswood But ’twas 
worth all the damage to show the modera- 
tion and good humor with which she bore 
this disaster In the evemng the noble 
Colonel came home from his mmes, who 
30 saluted me very civilly, and Mrs Spots- 
wood’s sister. Miss Theky, who had been 
to meet him en cavalier^ was so kind too as 
to bid me welcome We talked over a legend 
of old stories, supped about mne, and 
then prattled with the ladies, till ’twas ume 
for a traveler to retire In the meantime I 
observed my old friend to be very uxorious, 
and exceedingly fond of his children This 
was so opposite to the maxims he used to 
40 preach up before he was married that I 
could not forbear rubbing up the memory 
of them But he gave a very good-natured 
turn to his change of sentiments by alleging 
that whoever brings a poor gentlewoman 
mto so sohtary a place, from all her friends 
and acquamtance, would be ungrateful not 
to use her and all that belongs to her with 
all possible tenderness 
28 We all kept snug in our several 
50 apartments all mne, except Miss Theky, 
who was the housewife of the family At 
that hour we met over a pot of coffee, 
which was not quite sttong enough to give 
us the palsy After breakfast the Colonel 
and I left the ladies to their domestic af- 
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fairs and took a turn in the garden, which 
has nothing beautiful but three terrace 
walks that fall in slopes one below another 
I let him understand that besides the 
pleasure of paying him a visit I came to be 
instructed by so great a master in the mys- 
tery of making of iron, wherein he had led 
the way and was the Tubal Cam of Vir- 
ginia He corrected me a httle there, by 
assuring me he was not only the first in this •<> 
country but the first in North America who 
had erected a regular furnace That they 
ran altogether upon bloomeries in New 
England and Pennsylvania, till his example 
had made them attempt greater works But 
in this last colony, they have so few ships to 
carry their iron to Great Britain that they 
must be content to make it only for their 
own use, and must be obliged to manufac- 
ture It when they have done That he hoped 20 
he had done the country very great service 
by setting so good an example That the 
four furnaces now at work in Virgima cir- 
culated a great sum of money for provi- 
sions and all other necessaries in the adja- 
cent counties That they took off a great 
number of hands from planting tobacco and 
employed them in works that produced a 
large sum of money in England to the 
persons concerned, whereby the country is 30 
so much the richer That they are besides a 
considerable advantage to Great Britain, 
because it lessens the quantity of bar iron 
imported from Spam, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Muscovy, which used to be 
no less than 20,000 tons yearly, though at 
the same time no sow iron is imported 
thither from any country but only from the 
plantations For most of this bar iron they 
do not only pay silver, but our friends m 40 
the Baltic are so nice, they even expect to 
be paid all in crown pieces On the con- 
trary, all the iron they receive from the 
plantations, they pay for it m their own 
manufactures, and send for it in their own 
shippmg Then I inqmred after his own 
mines, and hoped, as he was the first that 
engaged in this great undertakmg, that he 
had brought them to the most perfection 
He told me he had iron in several parts of 50 
his great tract of land, consisting of 45,000 
acres But that the mine he was at work 
upon was thirteen miles below Germanna 
That his ore (which was very rich) he 
raised a mile from his furnace, and was 


obhged to cart the iron, when it was made, 
fifteen miles to Massaponax, a plantation 
he had upon Rappahannock River, but 
that the road was exceeding good, gently 
dechning all the way, and had no more than 
one hill to go up in the whole journey For 
this reason his loaded carts went it m a day 
without difficulty He said it was true his 
works were of the oldest standmg but that 
his long absence in England and the 
wretched management of Mr Greame, 
whom he had entrusted with his affairs, 
had put him back very much That what 
with neglect and severity, above eighty of 
his slaves were lost while he was in Eng- 
land, and most of his cattle starved That 
his furnace stood stiU great part of the 
Ome, and all his plantations ran to rum. 
That indeed he was rightly served for com- 
mittmg his affairs to the care of a mathe- 
matician, whose thoughts were always 
among the stars That nevertheless, since 
his return, he had applied himself to rec- 
tify his steward’s mistakes and brmg his 
business again into order That now he had 
contrived to do everything with his own 
people except raising the mine and runmng 
the iron, by which he had contracted his 
expense very much Nay, he believed that 
by his directions he could bring sensible 
negroes to perform those parts of the work 
tolerably well But at the same time he gave 
me to understand that his furnace had done 
no great feats lately, because he had been 
taken up in building an air furnace at 
Massaponax, which he had now brought 
to perfecuon, and should be thereby able 
to furnish the whole country with aU sorts 
of cast iron, as cheap and as good as ever 
came from England I told him he must do 
one thing more to have a full vent for those 
commodities, he must keep a shallop run- 
mng into all the rivers, to carry his wares 
home to people’s own doors And if he 
would do that I would set a good example, 
and take of a whole ton of them Our con- 
versation on this subject continued till 
dinner, which was both elegant and plen- 
tiful The afternoon was devoted to the 
ladies, who showed me one of their most 
beautiful walks They conducted me 
through a shady lane to the landing, and by 
the way made me drink some very fine 
water that issued from a marble fountain, 
and ran incessantly Just behind it was a 
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covered bench, where Miss Theky often 
sat and bewailed her virginity Then we 
proceeded to the river, which is the south 
branch of Rappahannock, about fifty yards 
wide, and so rapid that the ferry boat is 
drawn over by a chain, and therefore called 
the Rapidan At night we drank prospenty 
to all the Colonel’s projects in a bowl of 
rack punch, and then retired to our devo- 
tions 

29 Having employed about two hours 
m retirement, I sallied out at the first sum- 
mons to breakfast, where our conversation 
with the ladies, like whip sillabub, was very 
pretty, but had nothing in it This it seems 
was Miss Theky’s birthday, upon which I 
made her my compliments, and wished she 
might live twice as long a married woman 
as she had hved a maid I did not presume 
to pry into the secret of her age, nor was 
she forward to disclose it, for this humble 
reason, lest I should think her wisdom fell 
short of her years She contrived to make 
this day of her birth a day of mourmng, for 
having nothing better at present to set her 
affections upon, she had a dog that was a 
great favorite It happened that very morn- 
ing the poor cur had done somethmg very 
uncleanly upon the Colonel’s bed, for 
which he was condemned to die However, 
upon her entreaty, she got him a reprieve, 
but was so concerned that so much severity 
should be intended on her birthday that 
she was not to be comforted, and lest such 
another accident rmght oust the poor cur 
of his clergy, she protested she would 
board out her dog at a neighbor’s house, 
where she hoped he would be more kmdly 
treated Then the Colonel and I took an- 
other turn m the garden, to discourse far- 
ther on the subject of iron He was very 
frank m commimicatmg all his dear-bought 
experience to me, and told me very civilly 
he would not only let me into the whole 
secret, but would make a journey to James 
River and give me his faithful opimon of 
all my convemences For his part he wished 
there were many more iron-works in the 
country, provided the parties concerned 
would preserve a constant harmony among 
themselves, and meet and consult fre- 
quently what might be for their common 
advantage. By this they might be better able 
to manage the workmen, and reduce their 
wages to what was just and reasonable. 


After this frank speech, he began to explam 
the whole charge of an iron-work He said 
there ought at least to be an hundred 
negroes employed m it, and those upon 
good land would make com and raise pro- 
visions enough to support themselves and 
the cattle, and do every other part of the 
business That the furnace might be built 
for £700, and made ready to go to work, if 
I went the nearest way to do it, especially 
since, commg after so many, I might cor- 
rect their errors and avoid their miscar- 
riages That if I had ore and wood enough, 
and a convement stream of water to set the 
furnace upon, having neither too much nor 
too little water, I might undertake the 
affair with a full assurance of success, pro- 
vided the distance of carting be not too 
great, which is exceedingly burdensome 
That there must be abundance of wheel 
carnages shod with iron and several teams 
of oxen provided to transport the wood that 
IS to be coaled, and afterwards the coal and 
ore to the furnace, and last of all the sow 
iron to the nearest water carnage, and carry 
back hmestone and other necessaries from 
thence to the works, and a sloop also would 
be useful to carry the iron on board the 
ships, the masters not being always in the 
humor to fetch it Then he enumerated the 
people that were to be hired, viz a founder, 
a mine-raiser, a collier, a stock-taker, a 
clerk, a smith, a carpenter, a wheelwright, 
and several carters That these altogether 
will be a standing charge of about £500 a 
year That the amoimt of freight, custom, 
commission and other charges in England, 
comes to 27s a ton But that the merchants 
yearly find out means to inflame the ac- 
count with new articles, as they do in those 
of tobacco That, upon the whole matter, 
the expenses here and m England may be 
computed modestly at £3 a ton And the 
rest that the iron sells for will be clear gam, 
to pay for the land and negroes, which ’tis 
to be hoped will be £3 more for every ton 
that is sent over As this account agreed 
pretty near with that which Mr Chiswell 
had given me, I set it down (notwith- 
standing It may seem a repetition of the 
same thmg) to prove that both these gentle- 
men were sincere m their representations 
We had a Michaelmas goose for dinner, of 
Miss Theky’s own raising, who was now 
good-natured enough to forget the jeop- 
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ardy of her dog In the afternoon we walked 
in a meadow by the riverside, which winds 
m the form of a horseshoe about Germanna, 
making it a penmsula contaimng about 
400 acres Rappahannock forks about four- 
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teen miles below this place, the northern 
branch being the larger, and consequently 
must be the river that bounds my lord 
Fairfax’s grant of the northern neck. 
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SARAH PIERREPONT > 

They say there is a young lady m [New 
Haven] who is beloved of that Great Bemg, 
who made and rules the world, and that 
there are certain seasons in which this 
Great Being, in some way or other mvisible, 
comes to her and fills her mind with ex- 
ceeding sweet dehght, and that she hardly 
cares for anything, except to meditate on 
Him — that she expects after a while to be 
received up where He is, to be raised up out 
of the world and caught up into heaven, 
being assured that He loves her too well to 
let her remain at a distance from Him al- 
ways There she is to dwell with Him, and 
to be ravished with His love and dehght for- 
ever Therefore, if you present all the 
world before her, with the richest of its 
treasures, she disregards it and cares not 
for It, and is unmindful of any pain or 
affliction She has a strange sweetness in 
her mind, and singular purity in her affec- 
tions, IS most just and conscientious in all 
her conduct, and you could not persuade 
her to do any thing wrong or sinful, if you 
would give her all the world, lest she should 
offend this Great Being She is of a won- 
derful sweetness, calmness and universal 
benevolence of mind, especially after this 
Great God has manifested Himself to her 
mmd She will sometimes go about from 
place to place, singing sweetly, and seems 
to be always full of joy and pleasure, and no 
one knows for what She loves to be alone, 

I Sarah Pierrepont became m 1727 Edwards* wife At 
the ume of this apostrophe, written on a blank leaf of a 
book, she was but thirteen The concept of such a 
mystical union with God is not uncommon among the 
Puritans, nor among the highly religious of any sect, 
the Christian precedent being set by the rebgious inter- 
pretations of the amorous songs ascribed to Solomon 
The text, as printed above, has been modernized by 
the editors 


walking m the fields and groves, and seems 
to have some one invisible always convers- 
ing with her 

1723 1829 

10 

NATURE ’ 

We have shown that the Son of God 
created the world for this very end, to 
commumcate Himself in an image of His 
own excellency He commimicates Him- 
self properly only to spirits, and they only 
are capable of being proper images of His 
excellency, for they only are properly 
20 ‘beings,’ as we have shown Yet He com- 
municates a sort of a shadow or glimpse of 
His excellencies to bodies which, as we 
have shown, are but the shadows of bemgs 
and not real bemgs He who, by His im- 
mediate influence, gives being every mo- 
ment, and by His spirit actuates the world, 
because He inclines to commumcate Him- 
self and His excellencies, doth doubtless 
commumcate His excellency to bodies, as 
30 far as there is any consent or analogy And 
the beauty of face and sweet airs in men 
are not always the effect of the correspond- 
mg excellencies of mind, yet the beauties 
of nature are really emanations or shadows 
of the excellency of the Son of God 

So that, when we are delighted with 
flowery meadows and gentle breezes of 
wind, we may consider that we see only the 
emanations of the sweet benevolence of 
40 Jesus Christ When we behold the fragrant 
rose and hly, we see His love and purity 
So the green trees and fields, and singmg of 
birds, are the emanations of His infimte 
joy and bemgmty The easiness and nat- 
uralness of trees and vines arc shadows of 
His beauty and loveliness The crystal 

2 The text has been modernized from an undated frag- 
ment, and the title is that generally adopted by editors 
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rivers and murmuring streams are the 
footsteps of His favor, grace, and beauty 
When we behold the light and brightness 
of the sun, the golden edges of an evenmg 
cloud, or the beauteous bow, we behold the 
adumbrauons of His glory and goodness, 
and in the blue sky, of His nuldness and 
gentleness There are also many thmgs 
wherein we may behold His awful maj- 
esty in the sun in His strength, m comets, lo 
in thunder, in the hovering thunder- 
clouds, in ragged rocks and the brows of 
mountains That beauteous light with 
which the world is filled m a clear day is a 
lively shadow of His spotless hohness, and 
happiness and delight in communicating 
Himself And doubtless this is a reason that 
Christ IS compared so often to those things, 
and called by their names, as the Sun of 
Righteousness, the morning-star, the rose 20 
of Sharon, and hly of the valley, the apple- 
tree among trees of the wood, a bundle of 
myrrh, a roe, or a young hart By this we 
may discover the beauty of many of those 
metaphors and similes which to an un- 
philosophical person do seem so uncouth 
In like manner, when we behold the 
beauty of man’s body in its perfection, we 
still see hke emanations of Christ’s divine 
perfections, although they do not always 30 
flow from the mental excellencies of the 
person that has them But we see the most 
proper image of the beauty of Christ when 
we see beauty m the human soul. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE ' 

I HAD a variety of concerns and exercises 
about my soul from my childhood, but had 40 
two more remarkable seasons of awakerung, 
before I met with that change by which I 
was brought to those new dispositions, and 
that new sense of things, that I have since 
had The first time was when I was a boy, 
some years before I went to college, at a 
time of remarkable awakerung in my fath- 
er’s congregation I was then very much af- 
fected for many months, and concerned 
about the things of rehgion, and my soul’s 50 
salvation, and was abundant m duties I 
used to pray five times a day in secret, and 
to spend much time in religious talk with 
other boys, and used to meet with them to 

I The text has been modermzed by Uic editors 


pray together I experienced I know not 
what kmd of dchght m religion My irund 
was much engaged m it, and had much self- 
righteous pleasure, and it was my dehght to 
abound in rehgious duties I with some of 
my schoolmates jomed together, and bmlt a 
booth in a swamp, in a very retired spot, for 
a place of prayer And besides, I had par- 
ticular secret places of my own in the 
woods, where I used to retire by myself, 
and was from time to time much affected 
My affections seemed to be hvely and easily 
moved, and I seemed to be m my element 
when engaged in rehgious duties And I am 
ready to think, many are deceived with such 
affections, and such a kind of delight as I 
then had m rehgion, and rmstake it for 
grace 

But m process of time, my convictions 
and affections wore off, and I entirely lost 
all those affections and dehghts and left off 
secret prayer, at least as to any constant 
performance of it, and returned hke a dog 
to his vomit, and went on in the ways of sm 
Indeed I was at times very uneasy, espe- 
cially towards the latter part of my time at 
college, when it pleased God, to seize me 
with the pleurisy, in which he brought me 
mgh to the grave, and shook me over the pit 
of hell And yet, it was not long after my re- 
covery, before I fell again into my old ways 
of sin But God would not suffer me to go 
on with my qmetness, I had great and vio- 
lent inward struggles, till, after many con- 
flicts, with wicked inchnations, repeated 
resolutions, and bonds that I laid myself 
under by a kind of vows to God, I was 
brought wholly to break off all former 
wicked ways, and aU ways of known out- 
ward sin, and to apply myself to seek salva- 
tion, and practice many religious duties, 
but without that kind of affection and de- 
hght which I had formerly experienced 
My concern now wrought more by inward 
struggles and conflicts, and self-reflections 
I made seeking my salvation the mam busi- 
ness of my hfe But yet, it seems to me, 
I sought after a miserable manner, which 
has made me sometimes since to question, 
whether ever it issued m that which was 
savmg, bemg ready to doubt, whether such 
miserable seekmg ever succeeded I was in- 
deed brought to seek salvation in a manner 
that I never was before, I felt a spirit to 
part with all thmgs m the world, for an 
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interest in Christ. — My concern contin- 
ued and prevailed, with many exercismg 
thoughts and mward struggles, but yet it 
never seemed to be proper to express that 
concern by the name of terror 

From my childhood up, my mind had 
been full of objections against the doctrme 
of God’s sovereignty, in choosing whom He 
would to eternal life, and rejecting whom He 
pleased, leaving them eternally to perish, lo 
and be everlastingly tormented m hell It 
used to appear like a horrible doctrme to 
me But I remember the time very well, 
when I seemed to be convinced, and fully 
satisfied, as to this sovereignty of God, and 
His justice in thus eternally disposing of 
men according to His sovereign pleasure. 

But never could give an account, how, or 
by what means, I was thus convinced, not 
m the least imagimng at the ume, nor a 20 
long time after, that there was any extraor- 
dinary influence of God’s Spirit in it, but 
only that now I saw further, and my reason 
apprehended the justice and reasonableness 
of It However, my mind rested in it, and it 
put an end to all those cavils and objections. 
And there has been a wonderful alteration 
in my mind, with respect to the doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty, from that day to this, so 
that I scarce ever have found so much as the 30 
rising of an objection against it, in the most 
absolute sense, in God’s shewing mercy to 
whom He will shew mercy, and hardemng 
whom He will God’s absolute sovereignty 
and justice, with respect to salvation and 
damnation, is what my mind seems to rest 
assured of, as much as of any thing that I 
see with my eyes, at least it is so at times 
But I have often, since that first conviction, 
had qmte another kind of sense of God’s 40 
sovereignty than I had then I have often 
since had not only a conviction, but a de- 
hghtful conviction The doctrine has very 
often appeared exceeding pleasant, bright, 
and sweet 

Absolute sovereignty is what I love to as- 
cribe to God But my first conviction was 
not so 

The first instance that I remember of 
that sort of inward, sweet dehght m God 50 
and divme things that I have hved much in 
since, was on reading those words, i Tim 
1 17 ‘Now unto the Kmg eternal, immor- 
tal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor 
and glory forever and ever. Amen ’ As I 
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read the words, there came into my soul, 
and was as it were diffused through it, a 
sense of the glory of the Divme Bemg, a 
new sense, qmte different from any thmg I 
ever experienced before Never any words 
of scnpture seemed to me as these words 
did I thought withm myself, how excellent 
a bemg that was, and how happy I should 
be, if I might enjoy that God, and be wrapt 
up m heaven, and be as it were swallowed 
up m Him forever' I kept saying, and as it 
were smgmg over these words of scripture 
to myself, and went to pray to God that I 
might enjoy Hun, and prayed m a manner 
qmte different from what I used to do, with 
a new sort of affection But it never came 
mto my thought, that there was any thmg 
spiritual, or of a saving nature m this 

From about that time, I began to have a 
new kmd of apprehensions and ideas of 
Christ, and the work of redemption, and 
the glonous way of salvation by Him An m- 
ward, sweet sense of these things, at times, 
came mto my heart, and my soul was led 
away m pleasant views and contemplations 
of them And my mind was greatly engaged 
to spend my time m reading and meditatmg 
on Christ, on the beauty and excellency of 
His person, and the lovely way of salvation 
by free grace m Him I found no books so 
dehghtful to me, as those that treated of 
these subjects Those words. Cant 11 i,used 
to be abundantly with me ‘I am the Rose 
of Sharon, and the Lily of the valleys ’ 
The words seemed to me, sweetly to repre- 
sent the lovehness and beauty of Jesus 
Christ The whole book of Canticles used 
to be pleasant to me, and I used to be much 
m reading it, about that time, and found, 
from time to time, an mward sweemess, 
that would carry me away, m my contem- 
plations This I know not how to express 
otherwise, than by a calm, sweet abstrac- 
tion of soul from all the concerns of this 
world, and sometimes a kmd of vision, or 
fixed ideas and imagmauons, of bemg alone 
m the mountams, or some sohtary wilder- 
ness, far from all mankmd, sweetly con- 
versmg with Christ, and wrapt and swal- 
lowed up m God The sense I had of divme 
thmgs, would often of a sudden kmdle up, 
as It were, a sweet burnmg m my heart, an 
ardor of soul, that I know not how to ex- 
press 

Not long after I began to experience 
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these things, I gave an account to my father 
of some thmgs that had passed m my tmnd 
I was pretty much affected by the discourse 
we had together, and when the discourse 
was ended, I walked abroad alone, m a soh- 
tary place m my father’s pasture for con- 
templauon And as I was walking there and 
looking up on the sky and clouds, there 
came into my mmd so sweet a sense of the 
glorious majesty and grace of God, that I 
know not how to express. I seemed to see 
them both in a sweet conjunction, majesty 
and meekness jomed together, it was a gen- 
tle, and holy majesty, and also a majestic 
meekness, a high, great, and holy gentle- 
ness 

After this my sense of divme things 
graduaUy increased, and became more and 
more lively, and had more of that mward 
sweemess The appearance of every thmg 
was altered, there seemed to be, as it were, 
a cahn, sweet cast, or appearance of divme 
glory, in almost every thing God’s excel- 
lency, His wisdom. His purity and love, 
seemed to appear in every thmg, in the sim, 
moon, and stars, m the clouds, and blue 
sky, m the grass, flowers, trees, in the water, 
and all nature, which used greatly to fix my 
mmd I often used to sit and view the moon 
for conunuance, and m the day, spent much 
time m viewing the clouds and sky, to be- 
hold the sweet glory of God in these thmgs, 
m the mean ume, singing forth, with a 
low voice, my contemplations of the Cre- 
ator and Redeemer And scarce any thmg, 
among all the works of nature, was so de- 
hghtful to me as thunder and lightmng, 
formerly, nothing had been so terrible to 
me Before, I used to be uncommonly terri- 
fied with thunder, and to be struck with ter- 
ror when I saw a thunder storm nsmg, but 
now, on the contrary, it rejoiced me I felt 
God, so to speak, at the first appearance of a 
thunder storm, and used to take the oppor- 
tumty, at such times, to fix myself in order 
to view the clouds, and see the hghtmngs 
play, and hear the majestic and awful voice 
of God’s thunder, which oftentimes was ex- 
ceedmgly entertaimng, leading me to sweet 
contemplauons of my great and glonous 
God. While thus engaged, it always seemed 
natural to me to sing, or chant for my medi- 
tations, or, to speak my thoughts m sohlo- 
quies with a singing voice 

I felt then great sausfaaion, as to my 


good state, but that did not content me I 
had vehement longmgs of soul after God 
and Christ, and after more hohness, where- 
with my heart seemed to be fuU, and ready 
to break, which often brought to my mmd 
the words of the Psalmist, Psal cxix 28 ‘My 
soul breaketh for the longing it hath ’ I often 
felt a mourmng and lamenting m my heart, 
that I had not turned to God sooner, 
10 that I might have had more tune to grow m 
grace My mmd was greatly fixed on divine 
things, almost perpetually in the contem- 
plation of them I spent most of my time m 
thinkmg of divine thmgs, year after year, 
often walkmg alone m the woods, and soh- 
tary places, for meditation, sohloquy, and 
prayer, and converse with God, and it was 
always my manner, at such tunes, to smg 
forth my contemplations I was almost con- 
20 stantly in ejaculatory prayer, wherever I was 
Prayer seemed to be natural to me, as the 
breath by which the inward burnmgs of my 
heart had vent The dehghts which I now 
felt in the thmgs of religion, were of an ex- 
ceedingly different kind from those before 
mentioned, that I had when a boy, and 
what I then had no more nouon of than 
one born blmd has of pleasant and beauti- 
ful colors They were of a more inward, 
30 pure, soul-ammating and refreshmg nature 
Those former dehghts never reached the 
heart, and did not arise from any sight of 
the divine excellency of the things of God, 
or any taste of the soul-satisfying and hfe- 
giving good there is m them 
My sense of divine things seemed gradu- 
ally to increase, unul I went to preach at 
New York, which was about a year and a 
half after they began, and while 1 was there, 
40 I felt them, very sensibly, in a higher degree 
than I had done before My longings after 
God and hohness, were much mcreased 
Pure and humble, holy and heavenly Chris- 
tiamty, appeared exceedingly amiable to 
me I felt a burmng desire to be in every 
thmg a complete Christian, and conform to 
the blessed image of Christ, and that I 
might five, m all things, according to the 
pure and blessed rules of the gospel I had 
50 an eager thirsting after progress m these 
things, which put me upon pursumg and 
pressing after them It was my contmual 
strife day and mght, and constant mqmry, 
how 1 should be more holy, and live more 
hohly, and more becommg a child of God, 
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and a disciple of Christ I now sought an in- 
crease of grace and holiness, and a holy 
life, with much more earnestness, than ever 
I sought grace before I had it I used to be 
conunually examinmg myself, and studymg 
and contriving for likely ways and means, 
how I should hve hohly, with far greater 
dihgence and earnestness, than ever I pur- 
sued any thing m my hfe, but yet with too 
great a dependence on my own strength, 
which afterwards proved a great damage to 
me My experience had not then taught me, 
as It has done smce, my extreme feebleness 
and impotence, every manner of way, and 
the bottomless depths of secret corruption 
and deceit there was m my heart However, 
I went on with my eager pursmt after more 
hohness, and conformity to Christ 

The heaven I desired was a heaven of 
hohness, to be with God, and to spend my 
etermty m divme love, and holy commun- 
ion with Christ My mind was very much 
taken up with contemplations on heaven, 
and the enjoyments there, and hvmg there 
m perfect hohness, humihty and love And 
It used at that time to appear a great part of 
the happiness of heaven, that there the 
saints could express their love to Christ It 
appeared to me a great clog and burden, 
that what I felt within, I could not express 
as I desired The inward ardor of my soul, 
seemed to be hindered and pent up, and 
could not freely flame out as it would I 
used often to think, how in heaven this 
principle should freely and fully vent and 
express itself Heaven appeared exceed- 
ingly delightful, as a world of love, and that 
all happiness consisted m hvmg m pure, 
humble, heavenly, divine love 

I remember the thoughts I used then to 
have of holmess, and said sometimes to my- 
self, ‘I do certainly know that I love hoh- 
ness, such as the gospel prescribes ’ It ap- 
peared to me, that there was nothing m it 
but what was ravishmgly lovely, the highest 
beauty and amiableness — a divine beauty, 
far purer than any thing here upon earth, 
and that every thmg else was like imre and 
defilement, m comparison of it 
Holmess, as I then wrote down some of 
my contemplations on it, appeared to me to 
be of a sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, 
calm nature, which brought an inexpress- 
ible punty, brightness, peacefulness and 
ravishment to the soul In other words. 
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that It made the soul hke a field or garden of 
God, with all manner of pleasant flowers, 
all pleasant, dehghtful, and undisturbed, 
enjoying a sweet cahn, and the gently vivi- 
fymg beams of the sun The soul of a true 
Christian, as I then wrote my meditauons, 
appeared hke such a httle white flower as 
we see m the spring of the year, low and 
humble on the ground, openmg its bosom 
lo to receive the pleasant beams of the sim’s 
glory, rejoicmg as it were m a calm rapture, 
diffusmg around a sweet fragrancy, stand- 
mg peacefully and lovingly, m the midst of 
other flowers round about, all m like man- 
ner openmg their bosoms, to drink m the 
hght of the sun There was no part of crea- 
ture hohness, that I had so great a sense of 
Its lovelmess, as humility, brokenness of 
heart and poverty of spirit, and there was 
20 nothing that I so earnestly longed for My 
heart panted after this, to he low before 
God, as in the dust, that I might be nothmg, 
and that God might be all, that I might 
become as a httle child 

While at New York, I was sometimes 
much affected with reflections on my past 
hfe, considering how late it was before I be- 
gan to be truly rehgious, and how wickedly 
I had hved uU then, and once so as to weep 
30 abundantly, and for a considerable tune to- 
gether 

On January 12, 1723, I made a solenm 
dedication of myself to God, and wrote it 
down, giving up myself, and all that I had 
to God, to be for the future in no respect 
my own, to act as one that had no right to 
himself, m any respect And solemnly 
vowed to take God for my whole portion 
and fehcity, lookmg on nothmg else as any 
40 part of my happiness, nor actmg as if it 
were, and His law for the constant rule of 
my obedience, engaging to fight with all my 
might, against the world, the flesh and the 
devil, to the end of my life But I have rea- 
son to be infinitely humbled, when I con- 
sider how much I have failed of answermg 
my obligation 

I had then abundance of sweet rehgious 
conversation m the family where I hved, 
50 with Mr John Smith and his pious mother 
My heart was kmt in affection to those in 
whom were appearances of true piety, and I 
could bear the thoughts of no other com- 
panions, but such as were holy, and the 
disaples of the blessed Jesus 1 had great 
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longings for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom m the world, and my secret prayer 
used to be, in great part, taken up in pray- 
ing for It If I heard the least hint of any 
t hing - that happened, in any part of the 
world, that appeared, in some respect or 
other, to have a favorable aspect on the m- 
terest of Christ’s kingdom, my soul eagerly 
catched at it, and it would much ammate 
and refresh me I used to be eager to read lo 
public news-letters, mamly for that end, to 
see if I could not find some news favorable 
to the interest of rehgion m the world 

I very frequently used to retire into a 
sohtary place, on the banks of Hudson’s 
river, at some distance from the city, for 
contemplation on divine things, and secret 
converse with God, and had many sweet 
hours there Sometimes Mr Smith and I 
walked there together, to converse on the 20 
things of God, and our conversauon used to 
turn much on the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world, and the glorious 
things that God would accomphsh for his 
church in the latter days I had then, and at 
other times, the greatest delight in the holy 
scriptures, of any book whatsoever Often- 
times in reading it, every word seemed to 
touch my heart I felt a harmony between 
something in my heart, and those sweet and 30 
powerful words I seemed often to see so 
much light exhibited by every sentence, 
and such a refreshing food communicated, 
that I could not get along in reading, often 
dwelhng long on one sentence, to see the 
wonders contained in it, and yet almost 
every sentence seemed to be full of won- 
ders 

I came away from New York in the 
month of April, 1723, and had a most bitter 40 
parting with Madam Smith and her son 
My heart seemed to sink within me at leav- 
ing the family and city, where I had en- 
joyed so many sweet and pleasant days I 
went from New York to Weathersfield, by 
water, and as I sailed away, I kept sight of 
the city as long as I could However, that 
mght, after this sorrowful parung, I was 
greatly comforted m God at Westchester, 
where we went ashore to lodge, and had a 50 
pleasant time of it all the voyage to Say- 
brook It was sweet to me to think of meet- 
ing dear Christians in heaven, where we 
should never part more At Saybrook we 
went ashore to lodge, on Saturday, and 


there kept the Sabbath, where I had a sweet 
and refreshmg season, walking alone in the 
fields. 

After I came home to Windsor, I re- 
mained much in a hke frame of mind, as 
when at New York, only sometimes I felt 
my heart ready to sink with the thoughts of 
my friends at New York My support was 
m contemplations on the heavenly state, as 
I find in my diary of May i, 1723 It was a 
comfort to think of that state, where there is 
fulness of joy, where reigns heavenly, calm, 
and dehghiful love, without alloy, where 
there are continually the dearest expres- 
sions of this love, where is the enjoyment of 
the persons loved, without ever parting, 
where those persons who appear so lovely 
in this world, will really be inexpressibly 
more lovely and full of love to us And how 
sweetly will the mutual lovers join together 
to sing the praises of God and the Lamb' 
How will It fill us with joy to think, that 
this enjoyment, these sweet exercises will 
never cease, but will last to all eternity' I 
continued much in the same frame, in the 
general, as when at New York, till I went to 
New Haven as tutor to the college, particu- 
larly once at Bolton, on a journey from Bos- 
ton, while walking out alone in the fields 
After I went to New Haven I sunk m reli- 
gion, my mind being diverted from my ea- 
ger pursuits after hohness, by some affairs 
that greatly perplexed and distracted my 
thoughts 

In September, 1725, I was taken ill at 
New Haven, and while endeavoring to go 
home to Windsor, was so ill at the North 
Village, that I could go no further, where I 
lay sick for about a quarter of a year In this 
sickness God was pleased to visit me again 
with the sweet influences of his Spirit My 
mind was greatly engaged there in divine, 
pleasant contemplations, and longings of 
soul I observed that those who watched 
with me, would often be looking out wish- 
fully for the mormng, which brought to my 
mmd those words of the Psalmist, and 
which my soul with delight made its own 
language ‘My soul waiteth for the Lord, 
more than they that watch for the mormng, 
I say, more than they that watch for the 
mormng’, and when the hght of day came 
in at the windows, it refreshed my soul 
from one mormng to another It seemed to 
be some image of the hght of God’s glory 
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I remember, about that time, I used 
greatly to long for the conversion of some 
that I was concerned with, I could gladly 
honor them, and with delight be a servant 
to them, and he at their feet, if they were 
but truly holy But, some time after this, I 
was agam greatly diverted in my mind with 
some temporal concerns that exceedingly 
took up my thoughts, greatly to the wound- 
ing of my soul, and went on through vari- lo 
ous exercises, that it would be tedious to re- 
late, which gave me much more experience 
of my own heart, than ever I had before 

Smce I came to this town, I have often 
had sweet complacency in God, m views of 
His glorious perfections and the excellency 
of Jesus Christ God has appeared to me a 
glorious and lovely being, chiefly on the ac- 
count of His hohness The hohness of God 
has always appeared to me the most lovely 20 
of all His attributes The doctrines of God’s 
absolute sovereignty, and free grace, in 
shewing mercy to whom He would shew 
mercy, and man’s absolute dependence on 
the operations of God’s Holy Spirit, have 
very often appeared to me as sweet and glo- 
rious doctrines These doctrmes have been 
much my dehght God’s sovereignty has 
ever appeared to me, great part of His glory 
It has often been my delight to approach 30 
God, and adore Him as a sovereign God, 
and ask sovereign mercy of Him 

I have loved the doctrmes of the gospel, 
they have been to my soul hke green pas- 
tures The gospel has seemed to me the 
richest treasure, the treasure that I have 
most desired, and longed that it might 
dwell richly in me The way of salvation by 
Christ has appeared, in a general way, glori- 
ous and excellent, most pleasant and most 40 
beauuful It has often seemed to me, that it 
would in a great measure spoil heaven, to 
receive it in any other way That text has 
often been affectmg and dehghtful to me 
Isa xxxu 2 ‘A man shall be an hiding place 
from the wmd, and a covert from the tem- 
pest, &c ’ 

It has often appeared to me dehghtful, to 
be muted to Christ, to have Him for my 
head, and to be a member of His body, also 50 
to have Christ for my teacher and prophet 
I very often think with sweetness, and long- 
ings, and pantings of soul, of being a httle 
child, taking hold of Christ, to be led by 
Him through the wilderness of this world 
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That text, Matth xvm 3, has often been 
sweet to me, ‘except ye be converted and 
become as httle children, &c.’ I love to 
think of coming to Christ, to receive salva- 
tion of Him, poor in spirit, and qmte empty 
of self, humbly exaltmg Him alone, cut off 
entirely from my own root, m order to 
grow mto, and out of Christ, to have God m 
Christ to be all in all, and to hve by faith on 
the Son of God, a life of humble unfeigned 
confidence m Him That scripture has often 
been sweet to me, Psal cxv i ‘Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but to thy name give 
glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s 
sake ’ And those words of Christ, Luke 
X 21 ‘In that hour Jesus rejoiced m spirit, 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these 
thmgs from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes, even so. Father, 
for so It seemed good m thy sight ’ That 
sovereignty of God which Christ rejoiced 
m, seemed to me worthy of such joy, and 
that rejoicing seemed to show the excel- 
lency of Christ, and of what spirit He was 

Sometimes, only mentiomng a single 
word caused my heart to burn withm me, 
or only seeing the name of Christ, or the 
name of some attribute of God And God 
has appeared glorious to me, on accoimt of 
the Trimty It has made me have exalting 
thoughts of God, that He subsists in three 
persons. Father, Son and Holy Ghost The 
sweetest joys and delights I have experi- 
enced, have not been those that have arisen 
from a hope of my own good estate, but m a 
direct view of the glorious things of the gos- 
pel When I enjoy this sweetness, it seems 
to carry me above the thoughts of my own 
estate, it seems at such times a loss that I 
cannot bear, to take off my eye from the 
glorious pleasant object I behold without 
me, to turn my eye m upon myself, and my 
own good estate 

My heart has been much on the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kmgdom in the world 
The histones of the past advancement of 
Christ’s kmgdom have been sweet to me. 
When I have read histones of past ages, the 
pleasantest thmg m all my readmg has been, 
to read of the kmgdom of Christ being pro- 
moted And when I have expected, m my 
readmg, to come to any such thing, I have 
rejoiced in the prospect, all the way as I 
read And my mmd has been much enter- 
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tamed and delighted with the scripture 
promises and prophecies, which relate to 
the future glorious advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom upon earth 

I have sometimes had a sense of the ex- 
cellent fulness of Christ, and His meetness 
and smtableness as a Saviour, whereby He 
has appeared to me, far above all, the chief 
of ten thousands His blood and atonement 
have appeared sweet, and His righteousness 10 
sweet, which was always accompamed with 
ardency of spirit, and inward strugghngs 
and breathmgs, and groamngs that cannot 
be uttered, to be emptied of myself, and 
swallowed up in Christ 

Once as I rode out into the woods for my 
health, in 1737, having alighted from my 
horse in a retired place, as my manner com- 
monly has been, to walk for divine contem- 
plation and prayer, I had a view that for me 20 
was extraordinary, of the glory of the Son 
of God, as Mediator between God and 
man, and His wonderful, great, full, pure 
and sweet grace and love, and meek and 
gentle condescension This grace that ap- 
peared so calm and sweet, appeared also 
great above the heavens The person of 
Christ appeared ineffably excellent with an 
excellency great enough to swallow up aU 
thought and conception — which contmued, 30 
as near as I can judge, about an hour, which 
kept me the greater part of the time m a 
flood of tears, and weeping aloud I felt an 
ardency of soul to be, what I know not 
otherwise how to express, emptied and an- 
mhilated, to he m the dust, and to be full of 
Christ alone, to love Him with a holy and 
pure love, to trust m Him, to live upon Him, 
to serve and follow Him, and to be perfectly 
sanctified and made pure, with a divine and 40 
heavenly purity I have, several other times, 
had views very much of the same nature, 
and which have had the same effects 

I have many times had a sense of the 
glory of the third person m the Trinity, m 
His office of Sanctifier, m His holy opera- 
uons, communicaung divme fight and fife 
to the soul God, in the commumcations of 
His Holy Spirit, has appeared as an mfimte 
fountam of divine glory and sweetness, 30 
being full, and sufficient to fill and satisfy 
the soul, pouring forth itself m sweet 
commumcations, like the sun m its glory, 
sweetly and pleasantly diffusing light and 
life And I have sometimes had an affecting 


sense of the excellency of the word of God, as 
a word of fife, as the light of fife, a sweet, ex- 
cellent, fife-givmg word, accompamed with 
a thirsting after that word, that it might 
dwell richly m my heart 

Often, since I lived m this town, I have 
had very affecting views of my own sinful- 
ness and vileness, very frequently to such a 
degree as to hold me m a kind of loud weep- 
ing, sometimes for a considerable time to- 
gether, so that I have often been forced to 
shut myself up I have had a vastly greater 
sense of my own wickedness, and the bad- 
ness of my own heart, than ever I had be- 
fore my conversion It has often appeared 
to me, that if God should mark imquity 
against me, I should appear the very worst 
of all mankmd, of all that have been, since 
the beginning of the world to this time, and 
that I should have by far the lowest place m 
heU When others, that have come to talk 
with me about their soul concerns, have ex- 
pressed the sense they have had of their 
own wickedness, by saying that it seemed to 
them, that they were as bad as the devil 
himself, I thought their expression seemed 
exceedingly faint and feeble, to represent 
my wickedness 

My wickedness, as I am in myself, has 
long appeared to me perfectly ineffable, and 
swallowing up all thought and imagination, 
like an mfimte deluge, or mountains over 
my head I know not how to express better 
what my sms appear to me to be, than by 
heaping mfimte upon infinite, and multi- 
plying mfimte by mfimte Very often, for 
these many years, these expressions are in 
my mind, and m my mouth ‘Infimte upon 
infinite — Infimte upon mfimte'’ When I 
look mto my heart, and take a view of my 
wickedness, it looks like an abyss mfimtely 
deeper than hell And it appears to me, that 
were it not for free grace, exalted and raised 
up to the mfimte height of all the fulness 
and glory of the great Jehovah, and the arm 
of his power and grace stretched forth m all 
the majesty of his power, and in all the 
glory of his sovereignty, I should appear 
sunk down m my sms below hell itself, far 
beyond the sight of every thing, but the eye 
of sovereign grace, that can pierce even 
down to such a depth And yet, it seems to 
me, that my convicuon of sm is exceedmgly 
small, and faint, it is enough to amaze me, 
that I have no more sense of my sm I know 
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certainly, that I have very httle sense of my 
sinfulness When I have had turns of weep- 
ing and crying for my sms, I thought I 
knew at the time, that my repentance was 
nothmg to my sin 

I have greatly longed of late, for a broken 
heart, and to lie low before God, and, 
when I ask for humility, I cannot bear 
the thoughts of being no more humble 
than other Christians It seems to me, that 
though their degrees of humihty may be 
suitable for them, yet it would be a vile self- 
exaltation to me, not to be the lowest m hu- 
mihty of all mankind Others speak of their 
longmg to be ‘humbled to the dust’, that 
may be a proper expression for them, but I 
always thmk of myself, that I ought, and it 
IS an expression that has long been natural 
for me to use in prayer, ‘to he mfimtely low 
before God ’ And it is affecting to think, 
how ignorant I was, when a young Chris- 
tian, of the bottomless, infimte depths of 
wickedness, pride, hypocrisy and deceit, 
left in my heart 

I have a much greater sense of myumver- 
sal, exceeding dependence on God’s grace 
and strength, and mere good pleasure, of 
late, than I used formerly to have, and have 
experienced more of an abhorrence of my 
own righteousness The very thought of 
any joy arising in me, on any consideration 
of my own amiableness, performances, or 
experiences, or any goodness of heart or 
life, is nauseous and detestable to me And 
yet I am greatly afflicted with a proud and 
self-righteous spirit, much more sensibly 
than I used to be formerly I see that ser- 
pent rismg and putting forth its head con- 
tmually, every where, all around me 

Though It seems to me, that, in some re- 
spects, I was a far better Christian, for two 
or three years after my first conversion, 
than I am now, and hved in a more con- 
stant delight and pleasure, yet, of late years, 
I have had a more full and constant sense of 
the absolute sovereignty of God, and a de- 
hght m that sovereignty, and have had more 
of a sense of the glory of Christ, as a Media- 
tor revealed m the gospel On one Saturday 
mght, in particular, I had such a discovery 
of the excellency of the gospel above all 
other doctrines, that I could not but say to 
myself, ‘This is my chosen hght, my chosen 
doctrine’, and of Christ, ‘This is my chosen 
Prophet ’ It appeared sweet, beyond all ex- 


pression, to follow Christ, and to be taught, 
and enhghtened, and mstructed by him, to 
learn of him, and five to him Another Sat- 
urday mght (January, 1739), I had such a 
sense, how sweet and blessed a thmg it was 
to walk m the way of duty, to do that which 
was right and meet to be done, and agree- 
able to the holy mind of God, that it caused 
me to break forth mto a kmd of loud weep- 
10 mg, which held me some time, so that I was 
forced to shut myself up, and fasten the 
doors I could not but, as it were, cry out, 
‘How happy are they which do that which is 
right m the sight of God' They are blessed 
mdeed, they are the happy ones’’ I had, at 
the same time, a very affectmg sense, how 
meet and smtable it was that God should 
govern the world, and order all thmgs ac- 
cording to His own pleasure, and I rejoiced 
20 in It, that God reigned, and that His will was 
done. 

C.1739 1808 

SINNERS IN THE HANDS OF AN 
ANGRY GOD ■ 

Deuteronomy xxxti 35 — Their foot shall slide 
in due time 

30 In this verse is threatened the vengeance 
of God on the wicked unbeheving Israel- 

I The text of the sermon, delivered 8 July I74i» has 
been modernized by the editors The scene was de- 
senbed by a contemporary ‘While the people m the 
neighbouring towns were in great distress for then 
souls, the inhabitants of that town [Enfield, Connect- 
icut] were very secure, loose and vain A lecture had 
been appointed at Enfield, and the neighbouring 
people, the night before, were so affected at the 
thoughtlessness of the inhabitants, and m such fear 
4Q that God would in His righteous judgment, pass them 
by, while the divine showers were fallmg all around 
them, as to be prostrate before Him a considerable part 
of it, supplicating mercy for their souls When the time 
appointed for the lecture came, a number of the neigh- 
bouring ministers attended, and some from a distance 
When they went into the meeting-house, the appear- 
ance of the assembly was thoughtless and vam The 
people hardly conducted themselves with common 
decency The Rev Mr Edwards, of Northampton, 
preached, and before the sermon was ended, the assem- 
bly appeared deeply impressed and bowed down, with 
an awful conviction of their sin and danger There was 
such a breathmg of distress, and weepmg, that the 
preacher was obliged to speak to the people and desire 
silence, that he might be heard ’ Trumbull, History oj 
CormecncutCNew London, Conn ,i898),II,ii2 

For, preached Edwards on another occasion ‘When 
mmisters preach of hell, and warn sinners to avoid it, 
in a cold manner — though they may say in words that 
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iteSj that were God’s visible people, and 
hved under means of grace, and that not- 
withstanding all God’s wonderful works 
that he wrought towards that people, yet re- 
mamed, as is expressed verse 28, void of 
counsel, having no understanding m them, 
and that, under aU the cultivations of 
heaven, brought forth bitter and poisonous 
fruit, as in the two verses next preceding 
the text 10 

The expression that I have chosen for 
my text, ‘Their foot shall slide in due 
time,’ seems to imply the foUowmg things 
relating to the pumshment and destruc- 
tion that these wicked Israehtes were ex- 
posed to 

1 That they were always exposed to de- 
struction, as one that stands or walks m 
shppery places is always exposed to fall 
This IS imphed in the manner of their de- 20 
struction’s coming upon them, being repre- 
sented by their foot’s sliding The same is 
expressed, Psalm bcxiii 18 ‘Surely thou 
didst set them in slippery places, thou 
castedst them down into destruction ’ 

2 It imphes that they were always ex- 
posed to sudden, unexpected destrucuon, 
as he that walks in shppery places is every 
moment hable to fall, he can’t foresee one 
moment whether he shall stand or fall the 
next, and when he does fall, he falls at once, 
without warnmg, which is also expressed 
in that Psalm Ixxiii 18, 19 ‘Surely thou 
didst set them in slippery places thou 
castedst them down mto destrucuon How 
are they brought into desolauon, as in a 
moment’’ 

3 Another thmg imphed is, that they are 
hable to fall of themselves, without being 
thrown down by the hand of another, as he 
that stands or walks on slippery ground 
needs nothing but his own weight to throw 
him down 

4 That the reason why they are not 
fallen already, and don’t fall now, is only 
that God’s appointed ume is not come For it 
IS said that when that due time, or appointed 

It 18 infinitely terrible — they contradict themselves 
For actions have a language as well as words 
And certainly such earnestness and affection in 
speaking is beautiful, as becomes the nature and im- 
portance of the subject Some talk of it as an un- 
reasonable thmg to fright persons to heaven, but I 
think It IS a reasonable thing to endeavor to fnght 
persons away from hell ’ The IVorkj of President Ed- 
utards(ti Y ,i857),I,538 


tune comes, their foot shall shde Then they 
shall be left to fall, as they are mclmed by 
their own weight. God won’t hold them up 
m these shppery places any longer, but will 
let them go, and then, at that very instant, 
they shall fall to destruction, as he that 
stands in such shppery declinmg ground on 
the edge of a pit that he can’t stand alone, 
when he is let go he immediately falls and 
IS lost 

The observation from the words that I 
would now msist upon is this. 

There is nothing that keeps wicked men at 
any one moment out of hell, but the mere pleas- 
ure of God 

By the mere pleasure of God, I mean His 
sovereign pleasure, His arbitrary will, re- 
strained by no obligation, hindered by no 
manner of difficulty, any more than if noth- 
ing else but God’s mere will had m the least 
degree or in any respect whatsoever any 
hand m the preservation of wicked men one 
moment 

The truth of this observation may appear 
by the foUowmg considerations 

I There is no want of power in God to 
cast wicked men into heU at any moment 
Men’s hands can’t be strong when God 
nses up the strongest have no power to re- 
sist Him, nor can any deliver out of His 
hands 

He is not only able to cast wicked men 
into hell, but He can most easily do it 
Sometimes an earthly prince meets with a 
great deal of difficulty to subdue a rebel 
that has found means to forufy himself, and 
has made himself strong by the number of 
his followers But it is not so with God 
There is no fortress that is any defence 
against the power of God Though hand 
jom m hand, and vast multitudes of God’s 
enemies combine and associate themselves, 
they are easily broken in pieces they are as 
great heaps of light chaff before the whirl- 
wind, or large quantities of dry stubble be- 
fore devourmg flames We find it easy to 
tread on and crush a worm that we see 
crawhng on the earth, so ’tis easy for us to 
cut or singe a slender thread that any thmg 
hangs by, thus easy is it for God, when He 
pleases, to cast His enemies down to hell 
What are we, that we should think to stand 
before Him, at whose rebuke the earth 
trembles, and before whom the rocks are 
thrown down’ 
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2. They deserve to be cast into hell, so 
that divine justice never stands in the way. 

It makes no objection agamst God’s usmg 
His power at any moment to destroy them 
Yea, on the contrary, justice calls aloud for 
an mfimte pumshment of their sms Divine 
justice says of the tree that brings forth 
such grapes of Sodom, ‘Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground’’ Luke xm 7. The 
sword of divine justice is every moment 10 
brandished over their heads, and ’tis noth- 
mg but the hand of arbitrary mercy, and 
God’s mere will, that holds it back 

3 They are already under a sentence of 
condemnation to hell They don’t only 
justly deserve to be cast down thither, but 
the sentence of the law of God, that eternal 
and immutable rule of righteousness that 
God has fixed between Him and mankmd, 

IS gone out agamst them, and stands agamst 20 
them, so that they are bound over already 
to hell John m 18 ‘He that beheveth not is 
condemned already ’ So that every uncon- 
verted man properly belongs to hell, that is 
his place, from thence he is John vm 23* 

‘Ye are from beneath’, and thither he is 
bound, ’tis the place that justice, and God’s 
word, and the sentence of His imchange- 
able law, assigns to him 

4 They are now the objects of that very 30 
same anger and wrath of God, that is ex- 
pressed m the torments of hell and the rea- 
son why they don’t go down to hell at each 
moment is not because God, m whose 
power they are, is not then very angry with 
them, as angry as He is with many of those 
miserable creatures that He is now torment- 
ing in hell, and do there feel and bear the 
fierceness of His wrath. Yea, God is a great 
deal more angry with great numbers that 40 
are now on earth, yea, doubtless, with many 
that are now m this congregauon, that, it 
may be, are at ease and quiet, than He is 
with many of those that are now m the 
flames of hell 

So that It is not because God is unmmd- 
ful of their wickedness, and don’t resent it, 
that He don’t let loose His hand and cut 
them off God is not altogether such a one as 
themselves, though they may imagme Him 50 
to be so The wrath of God bums agamst 
them, their damnauon don’t slumber, the 
pit is prepared, the fire is made ready, the 
furnace is now hot, ready to receive them, 
the flames do now rage and glow The glit- 


tering sword is whet, and held over them, 
and the pit hath opened her mouth under 
them. 

5. The devil stands ready to fall upon 
them, and seize them as his own, at what 
moment God shall permit him. They be- 
long to him, he has their souls m his posses- 
sion, and imder his domimon. The Senp- 
ture represents them as his goods, Luke xi. 
21. The devils watch them, they are ever by 
them, at their right hand, they stand wait- 
mg for them, like greedy hungry hons that 
see their prey, and expect to have it, but are 
for the present kept back, if God should 
withdraw His hand by which they are re- 
stramed, they would m one moment fly 
upon their poor souls The old serpent is 
gapmg for them, hell opens its mouth wide 
to receive them, and if God should permit 
It, they would be hastily swallowed up and 
lost 

6 There are m the souls of wicked men 
those hellish principles reigmng, that would 
presently kindle and flame out into hell- 
fire if It were not for God’s restramts. 
There is laid m the very nature of carnal 
men a foundauon for the torments of hell’ 
there are those corrupt principles, in reign- 
mg power m them, and in full possession of 
them, that are seeds of hell-fire These 
prmciples are active and powerful, exceed- 
mg violent m their nature, and if it were not 
for the restraming hand of God upon them, 
they would soon break out, they would 
flame out after the same manner as the 
same corruptions, the same ennuty does m 
the heart of damned souls, and would beget 
the same torments in ’em as they do m 
them The souls of the wicked are m Scrip- 
ture compared to the troubled sea, Isaiah 
Ivu 20 For the present God restrains their 
wickedness by His mighty power, as He 
does the raging waves of the troubled sea, 
saying, ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further’, but if God should withdraw that 
restrainmg power, it would soon carry all 
afore it Sm is the nnn and misery of the 
soul. It IS destructive m its nature, and if 
God should leave it without restramt, there 
would need nothmg else to make the soul 
perfectly miserable The corruption of the 
heart of man is a thing that is immoderate 
and boundless m its fury, and while wicked 
men hve here, it is bke fire pent up by 
God’s restramts, whenas if it were let loose. 
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It would set on fire the course of nature, and ance they use to escape hell, while they con- 
as the heart is now a sink of sin, so, if sin tmue to reject Christ, and so remain wicked 

was not restrained, it would immediately men, don’t secure ’em from hell one mo- 

tum the soul into a fiery oven, or a furnace ment Almost every natural man that hears 

of fire and bnmstone of hell flatters himself that he shall escape 

7 It IS no security to wicked men for one it, he depends upon himself for his own se- 

moment, that there are no visible means of entity, he flatters himself in what he has 

death at hand ’Tis no security to a natural done, m what he is now doing, or what he 

man, that he is now in health, and that he mtends to do, every one lays out matters in 

don’t see which way he should now imme- lo his own mmd how he shall avoid damna- 
diately go out of the world by any accident, uon, and flatters himself that he contrives 

and that there is no visible danger in any re- well for himself, and that his schemes won’t 

spect in lus circumstances The mamfold fail They hear indeed that there are but 

and conunual experience of the world m all few saved, and that the bigger part of men 

ages shows that this is no evidence that a that have died heretofore are gone to hell, 

man is not on the very brink of etermty, and but each one imagines that he lays out mat- 

that the next step won’t be into another ters better for his own escape than others 

world The unseen, unthought of ways and have done he don’t intend to come to that 

means of persons’ going suddenly out of place of torment, he says within himself, 
the world are innumerable and mconceiv- 20 that he mtends to take care that shall be 
able Unconverted men walk over the pit of effectual, and to order matters so for him- 
hell on a rotten covering, and there are m- self as not to fail 

numerable places in this covering so weak But the foolish children of men do mis- 

that they won’t bear their weight, and these erably delude themselves m their own 

places are not seen The arrows of death fly schemes, and in their confidence m their 
unseen at noonday, the sharpest sight can’t own strength and wisdom, they trust to 

discern them God has so many different, nothmg but a shadow The bigger part of 

unsearchable ways of taking wicked men those that heretofore have lived under the 

out of the world and sending ’em to hell, same means of grace, and are now dead, are 

that there is nothmg to make it appear that 30 undoubtedly gone to hell, and it was not be- 
God had need to be at the expense of a mir- cause they were not as wise as those that are 

acle, or go out of the ordinary course of his now ahve, it was not because they did not 

providence, to destroy any wicked man, at lay out matters as well for themselves to se- 

any moment All the means that there are of cure their own escape If it were so that we 

smners’ going out of the world are so m could come to speak with them, and could 

God s hands, and so absolutely subject to inquire of them, one by one, whether they 

his power and determination, that it don’t expected, when ahve, and when they used 

depend at all less on the mere will of God, to hear about hell, ever to be subjects of 

whether smners shall at any moment go to that misery, we, doubtless, should hear one 

hell, than if means were never made use of, 40 and another reply, ‘No, I never intended to 
or at all concerned m the case come here I had laid out matters otherwise 

8 Natural men’s prudence and care to in my mmd, I thought I should contrive 

preserve their own hves, or the care of weU for myself I thought my scheme good 

others to preserve them, don’t secure ’em a I mtended to take effectual care, but it came 

moment This, divine providence and urn- upon me unexpected, I did not look for it at 

versal experience does also bear testimony that time, and in that manner, it came as a 

to There is this clear evidence that men’s thief death outwitted me God’s wrath was 

own wisdom is no security to them from too quick for me O my cursed foohshness' 

death, that if it were otherwise we should I was flattering myself, and pleasing myself 

see some difference between the wise and so ivith vain dreams of what I would do here- 
poliuc men of the world and others, with after, and when I was saying peace and 

regard to their liableness to early and unex- safety, then sudden destruction came upon 

pected death, but how is it m fact’ Eccles me ’ 

u 16 How dieth the wise man’ As the fool ’ 10 God has laid himself under no obh- 

9. All wicked men’s pams and contriv gation, by any promise, to keep any natural 
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man oat of hell one moment God certamly 
has made no promises either of eternal 
bfe, or of any dehverance or preservation 
from eternal death, but what are contamed 
in the covenant of grace, the promises that 
are given m Christ, m whom all the prom- 
ises are yea and amen But surely they have 
no interest m the promises of the covenant 
of grace that are not the children of the 
covenant, and that do not believe m any of lo 
the promises of the covenant, and have no 
interest m the Mediator of the covenant 

So that, whatever some have imagmed 
and pretended about promises made to 
natural men’s earnest seeking and knock- 
ing, ’us plain and manifest, that whatever 
pains a natural man takes in rehgion, what- 
ever prayers he makes, ull he believes m 
Christ, God is under no manner of obhga- 
tion to keep him a moment from eternal de- 20 
strucuon 

So that thus it is, that natural men are 
held in the hand of God over the pit of hell, 
they have deserved the fiery pit, and are al- 
ready sentenced to it, and God is dreadfully 
provoked, his anger is as great towards 
them as to those that are actually suffermg 
the execuuons of the fierceness of his 
wrath in hell, and they have done nothmg 
in the least to appease or abate that anger, 30 
neither is God m the least bound by any 
promise to hold ’em up one moment, the 
devil is waiting for them, hell is gaping for 
them, the flames gather and flash about 
them, and would fain lay hold on them and 
swallow them up, the fire pent up in their 
own hearts is struggling to break out, and 
they ha\ e no interest in any Mediator, there 
are no means within reach that can be any 
security to them In short they have no ref- 40 
uge, nothing to take hold of, all that pre- 
serves them every moment is the mere ar- 
bitrary will, and uncovenanted, unobhged 
forbearance of an incensed God 

Application 

The use may be of awakemng to uncon- 
verted persons in this congregauon This 
that you have heard is the case of every one 
of you that are out of Christ. That world of 50 
misery, that lake of burmng brimstone, is 
extended abroad under you There is the 
dreadful pit of the glowing flames of the 
wrath of God, there is hell’s wide gaping 
mouth open, and you have nothmg to stand 
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upon, nor any thing to take hold of There 
IS nothmg between you and hell but the air, 
’tis only the power and mere pleasure of 
God that holds you up 

You probably are not sensible of this, you 
find you are kept out of hell, but don’t see 
the hand of God in it, but look at other 
thmgs, as the good state of your boddy con- 
stitution, your care of your own hfe, and 
the means you use for your own preserva- 
tion But mdeed these dungs are nothing, if 
God should withdraw his hand, they would 
avail no more to keep you from faUing than 
the thin air to hold up a person that is sus- 
pended m It 

Your wickedness makes you as it were 
heavy as lead, and to tend downwards with 
great weight and pressure towards hell, and 
if God should let you go, you would imme- 
diately sink and swiftly descend and plunge 
mto the bottomless gulf, and your healthy 
constitution, and your own care and pru- 
dence, and best contrivance, and all your 
righteousness, would have no more influ- 
ence to uphold you and keep you out of hell 
than a spider’s web would have to stop a 
fallmg rock Were it not that so is the sover- 
eign pleasure of God, the earth would not 
bear you one moment, for you are a burden 
to It, the creation groans with you, the 
creature is made subject to the bondage of 
your corrupuon, not willmgly, the sun 
don’t willmgly shine upon you to give you 
hght to serve sin and Satan, the earth don’t 
willmgly yield her increase to satisfy your 
lusts, nor is it willingly a stage for your 
wickedness to be acted upon, the air don’t 
willmgly serve you for breath to maintain 
the flame of hfe in your vitals, while you 
spend your hfe in the service of God’s ene- 
nues God’s creatures are good, and were 
made for men to serve God with, and don’t 
wilhngly subserve to any other purpose, 
and groan when they are abused to pur- 
poses so directly contrary to their nature 
and end And the world would spew you 
out, were it not for the sovereign hand of 
Hun who hath subjected it m hope There 
are the black clouds of God’s wrath now 
hangmg directly over your heads, full of the 
dreadful storm, and big with thunder, and 
were it not for the restraimng hand of God, 
It would immediately burst forth upon you 
The sovereign pleasure of God, for the 
present, stays his rough wind, otherwise it 
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would come with fury, and your destruc- 
tion would come like a whirlwind, and you 
would be like the chaff of the summer 
threshmg floor 

The wrath of God is like great waters 
that are dammed for the present, they m- 
crease more and more, and rise higher and 
higher, ull an outlet is given, and the longer 
the stream is stopped, the more rapid and 
mighty IS Its course, when once it is let 
loose ’Tis true, that judgment against your 
evil work has not been executed hitherto, 
the floods of God’s vengeance have been 
withheld, but your guilt in the mean time is 
constantly increasing, and you are every 
day treasuring up more wrath, the waters 
are continually rising, and waxing more and 
more mighty, and there is nothmg but the 
mere pleasure of God that holds the waters 
back, that are unwilling to be stopped, and 
press hard to go forward If God should 
only withdraw his hand from the floodgate. 
It would immediately fly open, and the fiery 
floods of the fierceness and wrath of God 
would rush forth with mconceivable fury, 
and would come upon you with omnipotent 
power, and if your strength were ten thou- 
sand tunes greater than it is, yea, ten thou- 
sand umes greater than the strength of the 
stoutest, sturdiest devil in hell, it would be 
nothmg to withstand or endure it 

The bow of God’s wrath is bent, and the 
arrow made ready on the string, and justice 
bends the arrow at your heart, and strams 
the bow, and it is nothing but the mere 
pleasure of God, and that of an angry God, 
without any promise or obhgauon at all, 
that keeps the arrow one moment from 
being made drunk with your blood 

Thus are all you that never passed under 
a great change of heart by the mighty power 
of the Spirit of God upon your souls, all 
that were never born again, and made new 
creatures, and raised from being dead m sm 
to a slate of new and before altogether un- 
experienced light and hfe (however you 
may have reformed your hfe in many 
things, and may have had rehgious affec- 
tions, and may keep up a form of religion m 
your famiUes and closets, and in the house 
of God, and may be strict m it), you are 
thus m the hands of an angry God, ’tis 
nothmg but his mere pleasure that keeps 
you from being this moment swallowed up 
in everlasting destruction 


However unconvmced you may now be 
of the truth of what you hear, by and by you 
will be fully convinced of it Those that are 
gone from being in the like circumstances 
with you see that it was so with them, for 
destruction came suddenly upon most of 
them, when they expected nothing of it, 
and while they were saying, ‘Peace and 
safety’ now they see, that those things that 
lo they depended on for peace and safety were 
nothing but thin air and empty shadows 
The God that holds you over the pit of 
hell, much as one holds a spider or some 
loathsome insect over the fire, abhors you, 
and IS dreadfully provoked, his wrath to- 
wards you burns like fire, he looks upon you 
as worthy of nothing else, but to be cast 
into the fire, he is of purer eyes than to bear 
to have you m his sight, you are ten thou- 
20 sand times so abominable in his eyes, as the 
most hateful and venomous serpent is in 
ours You have offended him infimtely 
more than ever a stubborn rebel did his 
prmce and yet it is nothing but his hand 
that holds you from falling into the fire 
every moment ’Tis ascribed to nothmg 
else, that you did not go to hell the last 
mght, that you was suffered to awake again 
m this world after you closed your eyes to 
30 sleep, and there is no other reason to be 
given why you have not dropped into hell 
smee you arose in the morrung, but that 
God’s hand has held you up There is no 
other reason to be given why you han’t gone 
to hell since you have sat here in the house 
of God, provoking his pure eyes by your 
sinful wicked manner of attending his sol- 
emn worship Yea, there is nothing else 
that IS to be given as a reason why you 
40 don’t this very moment drop down mto 
hell 

O sinner' consider the fearful danger you 
are in ’Tis a great furnace of wrath, a wide 
and bottomless pit, full of the fire of wrath, 
that you are held over in the hand of that 
God whose wrath is provoked and incensed 
as much agamst you as against many of the 
damned m hell You hang by a slender 
thread, with the flames of divme wrath 
50 flashmg about it, and ready every moment 
to singe It and bum it asunder, and you 
have no interest m any Mediator, and noth- 
ing to lay hold of to save yourself, nothing 
to keep off the flames of wrath, nothing of 
your own, nothing that you ever have done. 
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nothing that you can do, to induce God to 
spare you one moment 

And consider here more particularly sev- 
eral things concermng that wrath that you 
arc m such danger of 

1 Whose wrath it is It is the wrath of 
the mfinite God If it were only the wrath 
of man, though it were of the most potent 
prince, it would be comparatively httle to 
be regarded The wrath of kings is very 
much dreaded, especially of absolute mon- 
archs, that have the possessions and lives of 
their subjects whoUy m their power, to be 
disposed of at their mere will Prov xx 2 
‘The fear of a king is as the roaring of a hon 
whoso provoketh him to anger sinneth 
against his own soul ’ The subject that very 
much enrages an arbitrary prince is hable to 
suffer the most extreme torments that hu- 
man art can invent, or human power can 
inflict But the greatest earthly potentates, 
in their greatest majesty and strength, and 
when clothed in their greatest terrors, are 
but feeble, despicable v.'orms of the dust, in 
comparison of the great and almighty Crea- 
tor and King of heaven and earth it is but 
httle that they can do when most enraged, 
and when they have exerted the utmost of 
their fury All the kings of the earth before 
God are as grasshoppers, they are nothing, 
and less than nothing both their love and 
their hatred is to be despised The wrath of 
the great King of kings is as much more ter- 
rible than theirs, as his majesty is greater 
Luke xii 4, 5 ‘And I say unto you my 
friends. Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they 
can do But I will forewarn you whom you 
shall fear Fear him, which after he hath 
killed hath power to cast into hell, yea, I say 
unto you. Fear him ’ 

2 ’Tis the fierceness of his wrath that you 
are exposed to We often read of the fury 
of God, as in Isaiah hx 18 ‘Accordmg to 
their deeds, accordingly he will repay fury 
to his adversaries ’ So Isaiah Ixvi 15 ‘For, 
behold, the Lord will come with fire, and 
with his chariots like a whirlwind, to render 
his anger with fury, and his rebuke with 
flames of fire ’ And so m many other places 
So we read of God’s fierceness. Rev xix 15 
There we read of ‘the wine-press of the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God ’ The 
words are exceeding terrible if it had only 
been said, ‘the wrath of God,’ the words 
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would have imphed that which is mfimtely 
dreadful but ’us not only said so, but ‘the 
fierceness and wrath of God ’ The fury of 
God' The fierceness of Jehovah' Oh, now 
dreadful must that be' Who can utter or 
conceive what such expressions carry in 
them' But it is not only said so, but ‘the 
fierceness and wrath of Almighty God ’ As 
though there would be a very great mani- 
10 festation of his almighty power in what the 
fieiccness of his wrath should inflict, as 
though ommpotence should be as it were 
enraged, and exerted, as men arc wont to 
exert their strength in the fierceness of their 
wrath Oh' then, what will be the conse- 
quence' What will become of the poor 
worm that shall suffer it' Whose hands can 
be strong' And whose heart endure' To 
what a dreadful, inexpressible, mconceiv- 
20 able depth of misery must the poor creature 
be sunk who shall be the subject of this' 
Consider this, you that are here present, 
that yet remain in an tmregenerate state 
That God will execute the fierceness of his 
anger imphes that he will inflict wrath with- 
out any pity When God beholds the mef- 
fable extremity of your case, and sees your 
torment so vastly disproportioned to your 
strength, and sees how your poor soul is 
30 crushed, and sinks down, as it were, mto an 
mfinite gloom, he will have no compassion 
upon you, he will not forbear the executions 
of his wrath, or in the least lighten his 
hand, there shall be no moderation or 
mercy, nor will God then at all stay his 
rough wind, he will have no regard to your 
welfare, nor be at all careful lest you should 
suffer too much in any other sense, than 
only that you should not suffer beyond 
40 what strict justice reqmres nothmg shall be 
wnthheld because it is so hard for you to 
bear EzekviiiiS ‘Therefore will I also 
deal in fury mine eye shall not spare, nei- 
ther will I have pity and though they cry m 
mine ears with a loud voice, yet wnll I not 
hear them ’ Now God stands ready to pity 
you, this IS a day of mercy, you may cry 
now with some encouragement of obtaining 
mercy but when once the day of mercy is 
50 past, your most lamentable and dolorous 
cries and shrieks will be in vam, you will be 
wholly lost and thrown away of God, as to 
any regard to your welfare, God will have 
no other use to put you to, but only to suffer 
misery, you shall be contmned in being to 
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no other end, for you will be a vessel of 
wrath fitted to destruction, and there will 
be no other use of this vessel, but only to be 
filled full of wrath God will be so far from 
pitymg you when you cry to him, that ’tis 
said he will only ‘laugh and mock,’ Prov. 

1 25, 26, &c 

How awful are those words, Isaiah lxiu.3, 
which are the words of the great God ‘I 
will tread them in mme anger, and trample 10 
them in my fury, and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I will 
stain all my raiment ’ ’Tis perhaps impos- 
sible to conceive of words that carry in 
them greater mamfestations of these three 
things, vi2 , contempt and hatred and 
fierceness of indignation If you cry to God 
to pity you, he will be so far from pitymg 
you in your doleful case, or showing you the 
least regard or favor, that instead of that 20 
he’ll only tread you under foot and though 
he will know that you can’t bear the weight 
of ommpotence treadmg upon you, yet he 
won’t regard that, but he will crush you 
under his feet without mercy, he’ll crush 
out your blood, and make it fly, and it shall 
be sprmkled on his garments, so as to stain 
all lus raiment He will not only hate you, 
but he will have you in the utmost con- 
tempt, no place shall be thought fit for you 30 
but under his feet, to be trodden down as 
the mire of the streets. 

3 The misery you are exposed to is that 
which God will inflict to that end, that he 
imght show what that wrath of Jehovah is 
God hath had it on his heart to show to 
angels and men, both how excellent his love 
IS, and also how terrible his wrath is Some- 
umes earthly kmgs have a mmd to show 
how terrible their wrath is, by the extreme 40 
pumshments they would execute on those 
that provoke ’em Nebuchadnezzar, that 
mighty and haughty monarch of the Chal- 
dean empire, was willmg to show his wrath 
when enraged with Shadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego, and accordmgly gave order 
that the burmng fiery furnace should be 
heated seven times hotter than it was be- 
fore, doubtless, it was raised to the utmost 
degree of fierceness that human art could 50 
raise it, but the great God is also willmg to 
show his wrath, and magnify his awful Maj- 
esty and mighty power in the extreme suf- 
fering of his enemies. Rom ix 22 ‘What if 
God, wiUing to show his wrath, and to 


make his power known, endured with much 
long-suflFermg the vessels of wrath fitted to 
destruction?’ And seeing this is his design, 
and what he has deterrmned, to show how 
terrible the unmixed, unrestramed wrath, 
the fury and fierceness of Jehovah is, he will 
do It to effect There will be somethmg ac- 
comphshed and brought to pass that will be 
dreadful with a witness When the great 
and angry God hath risen up and executed 
his awful vengeance on the poor sinner, and 
the wretch is actually suffering the infimte 
weight and power of his indignation, then 
will God call upon the whole umverse to 
behold that awful majesty and mighty 
power that is to be seen in it Isa xxxiii 12, 
13, 14 ‘And the people shall be as the burn- 
ings of hme, as thorns cut up shall they be 
burnt in the fire Hear, ye that are far off, 
what I have done, and ye that are near, ac- 
knowledge my might The sinners in Zion 
arc afraid, fearfulness hath surprised the 
hypocrites,’ &c 

Thus It will be with you that are in an un- 
converted state, if you conunue m it, the 
infimte might, and majesty, and terrible- 
ness, of the Ommpotent God shall be mag- 
mfied upon you in the meffable strength of 
your torments You shall be tormented m 
the presence of the holy angels, and m the 
presence of the Lamb, and when you shall 
be m this state of suffering, the glorious m- 
habitants of heaven shall go forth and look 
on the awful spectacle, that they may see 
what the wrath and fierceness of the Al- 
mighty IS, and when they have seen it, they 
will fall down and adore that great power 
and majesty Isa htvi 23, 24 ‘And it shall 
come to pass, that from one new moon to 
another, and from one sabbath to another, 
shall all flesh come to worship before me, 
saith the Lord. And they shall go forth, and 
look upon the carcasses of the men that 
have transgressed against me for their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire 
be quenched, and they shall be an abhor- 
rmg unto all flesh ’ 

4 It IS everlasting wrath It would be 
dreadful to suffer this fierceness and wrath 
of Almighty God one moment, but you 
must suffer it to all eternity there wiU be no 
end to this exquisite, horrible misery When 
you look forward, you shall see a long for- 
ever, a boundless duration before you, 
which wiU swallow up your thoughts, and 



amaze your soul, and you will absolutely 
despair of ever havmg any deliverance, any 
end, any mitigation, any rest at all, you will 
know certainly that you must wear out long 
ages, milhons of millions of ages, m wres- 
tlmg and conflictmg with this almighty, 
merciless vengeance, and then when you 
have so done, when so many ages have ac- 
tually been spent by you m this manner, 
you will know that all is but a pomt to what 
remams So that your punishment will m- 
deed be infmite Oh, who can express what 
the state of a soul in such circumstances is' 

All that we can possibly say about it gives 
but a very feeble, famt representation of it. 

It IS mexpressible and inconceivable- for 
‘who knows the power of God’s anger?’ 

How dreadful is the state of those that 
are daily and hourly in danger of this great 
wrath and infimte rmsery' But this is the 
dismal case of every soul in this congrega- 
tion that has not been bom agam, however 
moral and strict, sober and rehgious, they 
may otherwise be Oh, that you would 
consider it, whether you be young or old' 
There is reason to thmk that there are many 
in this congregation now hearmg this dis- 
course, that wiU actually be the subjects of 
this very misery to all etermty We know 
not who they are, or m what seats they sit, 
or what thoughts they now have It may be 
they are now at ease, and hear all these 
things without much disturbance, and are 
now flattermg themselves that they are not 
the persons, promising themselves that 
they shall escape If we knew that there was 
one person, and but one, m the whole con- 
gregation, that was to be the subject of this 
misery, what an awful thing it would be to 
think of If we knew who it was, what an 40 
awful sight would it be to see such a person' 
How might all the rest of the congregation 
lift up a lamentable and bitter cry over him' 

But alas' instead of one, how many is it 
hkely wiU remember this discourse in hell' 
And It would be a wonder, if some that are 
now present should not be m hell m a very 
short time, before this year is out And it 
would be no wonder if some persons that 
now sit here m some seats of this meeung- 30 
house in health, and quiet and secure, 
should be there before to-morrow morrung 
Those of you that finally continue in a nat- 
ural condiuon, that shall keep out of hell 
longest, will be there m a httle time' Your 
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damnauon don’t slumber, it will come 
swiftly and, m all probabihty, very sud- 
denly upon many of you You have reason 
to wonder that you are not already in hell 
’Tis doubtless the case of some that hereto- 
fore you have seen and known, that never 
deserved hell more than you and that here- 
tofore appeared as hkely to have been now 
ahve as you Their case is past aU hope, 
they are crymg m extreme misery and per- 
fect despair But here you are m the land of 
the hvmg and in the house of God, and 
have an opportumty to obtam salvation 
What would not those poor, damned, hope- 
less souls give for one day’s such opportu- 
mty as you now enjoy' 

And now you have an extraordinary op- 
portumty, a day wherein Christ has flung 
the door of mercy wide open, and stands m 
the door calhng and crymg with a loud 
voice to poor sinners, a day wherein many 
are flocking to him and pressing into the 
Kmgdom of God Many are daily coming 
from the east, west, north and south, many 
that were very likely in the same miserable 
condmon that you are m are in now a happy 
state, with their hearts filled with love to 
him that has loved them and washed them 
from their sins m his own blood, and re- 
joicing in hope of the glory of God How 
awful IS It to be left behind at such a day' 
To see so many others fcasung, while you 
are pimng and perishmg' To see so many 
rejoicmg and smgmg for joy of heart, while 
you have cause to mourn for sorrow of 
heart and howl for vexation of spirit' How 
can you rest for one moment in such a con- 
dition? Are not your souls as precious as 
the souls of the people at Suffield, where 
they are flocking from day to day to 
Christ? 

Are there not many here that have hved 
long in the world that are not to this day 
bom again, and so are ahens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel and have done nothmg 
ever since they have lived but treasure up 
wrath against the day of wrath’ Oh, sirs, 
your case in an especial manner is ex- 
tremely dangerous, your guilt and hardness 
of heart is extremely great Don’t you see 
how generally persons of your years are 
passed over and left m the present remark- 
able and wonderful dispensation of God’s 
mercy? You had need to consider your- 
selves and wake thoroughly out of sleep. 
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you cannot bear the fierceness and the wrath 
of the mfimte God 

And you that are young men and young 
women, will you neglect this preaous sea- 
son that you now enjoy, when so many 
others of your age are renouncing all youth- 
ful vamties and flocking to Christ' You es- 
pecially have now an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity, but il you neglect it, it will soon be 
with you as it is with those persons that 
spent away all the precious days of youth 
m sin and are now come to such a dreadful 
pass in bhndness and hardness 

And you children that are unconverted, 
don’t you know that you are gomg down to 
hell to bear the dreadful wrath of that God 
that IS now angry with you every day and 
every mght? Will you be content to be the 
children of the devil, when so many other 
children in the land are converted and are 
become the holy and happy children of the 
Kmgof kmgs? 

And let every one that is yet out of Christ 
and hangmg over the pit of hell, whether 
they be old men and women or middle- 
aged or young people or httle children, now 
hearken to the loud calls of God’s word and 
providence This acceptable year of the 
Lord that is a day of such great favor to 
some will doubtless be a day of as remark- 
able vengeance to others Men’s heans 
harden and their guilt increases apace at 


such a day as this, if they neglect their 
souls And never was there so great dangei 
of such persons bemg given up to hardness 
of heart and bhndness of mind God seems 
now to be hastily gathermg m his elect m all 
parts of the land, and probably the bigger 
part of adult persons that ever shall be 
saved will be brought in now in a httle time, 
and that it wfll be as it was on that great 
10 outpourmg of the Spirit upon the Jews in 
the Apostles’ days, the election will obtam 
and the rest will be bhnded If this should 
be the case with you, you will eternally 
curse this day, and will curse the day that 
ever you was bom to see such a season of 
the pourmg out of God’s Spirit, and will 
wish that you had died and gone to hell be- 
fore you had seen it Now undoubtedly it is 
as It was in the days of John the Bapust, the 
20 axe IS in an extraordmary manner laid at 
the root of the trees, that every tree tliat 
brmgeth not forth good fruit may be hewn 
down and cast into the fire 
Therefore let every one that is out of 
Christ now awake and fly from the wrath to 
come The wrath of Almighty God is now 
undoubtedly hangmg over great part of 
this congregation Let every one fly out of 
Sodom ‘Haste and escape for your hves, 
30 look not behind you, escape to the moun- 
tain, lest ye be consumed ’ 

1741 1741 
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A QUERY ON STYLE' 

Query How shall we judge of the goodness 
of a writmg? Or what quahues should a 
wriung have to be good and perfect of its 
kind7 

Answer To be good, it ought to have a 
tendency to benefit the reader by improvmg 
his virtue or his knowledge But, not re- 
garding the mtention of the author, the 
method should be just, that is, it should 
proceed regularly from thmgs known to 
thmgs unknown, distinctly and clearly with- 
out confusion. The words used should be 

The text of alj selections from Franklm has been 
modernized, and the title above given by the edi- 
ton. 


the most expressive that the language af- 
fords, provided that they are the most gen- 
erally understood Nothing should be ex- 
pressed in two words that can be as well 
expressed in one, that is, no synonyms 
should be used, or very rarely, but the 
whole should be so placed as to be agree- 
40 able to the ear m readmg, summarily it 
should be smooth, clear, and short, for the 
contrary quahties are displeasmg 
But, taking the query otherwise, an ill 
man may write an ill thmg well, that is, hav- 
mg an ill design, he may use the properest 
style and arguments (considering who are 
to be readers) to attain his ends In this 
sense, that is best wrote, which is best 
adapted for obtaimng the end of the writer. 
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FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Boston and Philadelphia* 

Twyford, at the Bishop of St Asaph’s, 1771. 
Dear Son: I have ever had pleasure in ob- 
taining any httle anecdotes of my ancestors. 
You may remember the mqmries I made 
among the remains of my relations when 
you were with me in England, and the jour- 
ney I undertook for that purpose Now im- 
agining It may be equally agreeable to you 
to know the circumstances of my life, many 
of which you are yet unacquainted with, 
ancFexpectmg a week’s umnterrupted lei- 
sure m my present country retirement, I sit 
down to write them for you To which I 
have besides some other mducements Hav- 
ing emerged from the poverty and obscu- 
rity in which 1 was born and bred, to a state 
of affluence and some degree of reputation 
m the world, and having gone so far 
through life with a considerable share of fe- 
licity, the conducmg means I made use of, 
which with the blessing of God so well suc- 
ceeded, my posterity may hke to know, as 
they may find some of them suitable to 
their own situations, and therefore fit to be 
mutated 

That fehciry, when I refleaed on it, has 
induced me sometimes to say, that were it 
offered to my choice, I should have no ob- 
jection to a repetition of the same hfe from 
Its beginmng, only askmg the advantages 
authors have in a second ediuon to correct 
some faults of the first So would I, if I 
might, besides correcting the faults, change 
some smister accidents and events of it for 
others more favorable But though this 
were demed, I should still accept the offer 
However, since such a repetition is not to 
be expected, the next thmg most hke hving 
one’s hfe over again seems to be a recollec- 
tion of that hfe, and to make that recollec- 
tion as durable as possible by putting it 
down m tvritmg 

Hereby, too, I shall indulge the inclina- 
tion, so natural in old men, to be talking of 
themselves and their own past actions, and 
I shall indulge it without being troublesome 
to others, who, through respect toage,might 
conceive themselves obhged to give me a 
hearmg, smce this may be read or not as any 

The selection, to which the title has been given by 
the editors, is from Franklin’s first draft of his Aura- 
biography 


one pleases. And, lastly (I may as well con- 
fess It, since my demal of it wiU be beheved 
by nobody), perhaps I shall a good deal 
gratify my own vamty Indeed, I scarce 
ever heard or saw the mtroductory words, 
‘Without vamty I may say,* etc , but some 
vain thmg immediately followed Most peo- 
ple dislike vamty in others, whatever share 
they have of it themselves, but I give it fair 
quarter wherever I meet with it, bemg per- 
suaded that It IS often productive of good to 
the possessor, and to others that are within 
his sphere of action, and therefore, m 
many cases, it would not be qmte absurd 
if a man were to thank God for his vamty 
among the other comforts of hfe — 

And now I speak of thanking God, I de- 
sire with all humility to acknowledge that I 
owe the mentioned happmess of my past 
hfe to His kmd providence, which led me to 
the means I used and gave them success 
My behef of this induces me to hope, 
though I must not presume, that the same 
goodness will still be exercised towards me 
in contmumg that happmess, or m enablmg 
me to bear a fatal reverse, which I may ex- 
penence as others have done, the complex- 
ion of my future fortune bemg knovm to 
Him only, m whose power it is to bless to us 
even our afflictions 

The notes one of my uncles (who had the 
same kmd of curiosity m collectmg farmly 
anecdotes), once put mto my hands, fur- 
mshed me with several particulars relating 
to our ancestors From these notes I learned 
that the family had lived in the same vil- 
lage, Ecton, m Northamptonshire, for 
three hundred years, and how much longer 
he knew not (perhaps from the time when 
the name Frankhn, that before was the 
name of an order of people, was assumed by 
them for a surname, when others took sur- 
names aU over the kingdom), on a freehold 
of about thirty acres, aided by the smith’s 
busmess, which had contmued m the fam- 
ily till his time, the eldest son bemg always 
bred to that busmess, a custom which he 
and my father followed as to their eldest 
sons When I searched the registers at Ec- 
ton, I found an account of their births, 
marriages and burials from the year 1555 
only, there bemg no register kept m that 
parish at any time precedmg By that reg- 
ister I perceived that I was the youngest 
son of the youngest son for five generations 
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back. My grandfather Thomas, who was 
bom m 1598, hved at Ecton till he grew too 
old to follow business longer, when he went 
to hve with his son John, a dyer at Banbury, 
in Oxfordshire, with whom my father 
served an apprenticeship There my grand- 
father died and lies buried We saw his 
gravestone m 1758 His eldest son Thomas 
hved in the house at Ecton, and left it with 
the land to his only child, a daughter, who, 10 
■with her husband, one Fisher, of Welhng- 
borough, sold it to Mr Isted, now lord of 
the manor there My grandfather had four 
sons that grew up, viz Thomas, John, 
Benjamin and Josiah I wiU give you what 
account I can of them, at this distance from 
my papers, and if these are not lost m my 
absence, you will among them find many 
more particulars 

Thomas was bred a smith under his lo 
father, but, being ingemous, and encour- 
aged in learning (as all his brothers hkewise 
were) by an Esquire Palmer, then the prm- 
cipal gentleman in that parish, he qualified 
himself for the busmess of scrivener, be- 
came a considerable man m the county af- 
fairs, was a chief mover of all pubhc-spir- 
ited undertakmgs for the county or town of 
Northampton, and his own village, of 
which many instances were told us, and he 30 
was at Ecton much taken noace of and pa- 
tromzed by the then Lord Hahfax He died 
in 1702, January 6, old style, just four years 
to a day before I was bom The account we 
received of his hfe and character from some 
old people at Ecton, I remember, struck 
you as something extraordinary, from its 
similarity to what you knew of mme ‘Had 
he died on the same day,’ you said, ‘one 
might have supposed a transmigrauon ’ 40 

John was bred a dyer, I beheve of wool- 
ens Benjamin was bred a silk-dyer, servmg 
an apprenticeship at London He was an in- 
gemous man I remember him well, for 
when I was a boy he came over to my father 
m Boston, and hved in the house with us 
some years He hved to a great age His 
grandson, Samuel Frankhn, now fives m 
Boston. He left behind him two quarto vol- 
umes, ms of his own poetry, consistmg of 50 
little occasional pieces addressed to his 
friends and relaaons, of which the follow- 
ing, sent to me, is a specimen He had 
formed a shorthand of his own, which he 
taught me, but never practismg it, I have 


now forgot it. I was named after this uncle, 
there bemg a paracular affection between 
him and my father He was very pious, a 
great aaender of sermons of the best 
preachers, which he took down m his short- 
hand, and had with him many volumes of 
them He was also much of a pohacian, too 
much, perhaps, for his stauon There fell 
lately mto my hands, m London, a coUec- 
aon he had made of all the prmcipal pam- 
phlets relatmg to pubhc affairs from 1641 to 
1717 Many of the volumes are wanung, as 
appears by the numbermg, but there sail 
remams eight volumes fohoand twenty-four 
m quarto and in octavo A dealer in old 
books met with them, and knowing me by 
my sometimes buying of him, he brought 
them to me It seems my uncle must have 
left them here when he went to America, 
which was above fifty years since There 
are many of his notes in the margins 

This obscure family of ours was early m 
the Reformauon, and continued Protes- 
tants through the reign of Queen Mary, 
when they were sometimes in danger of 
trouble on accoimt of their zeal against pop- 
ery They had got an English Bible, and to 
conceal and secure it, it was fastened open 
with tapes under and within the frame of a 
joint-stool When my great-great-grand- 
father read it to his family, he turned up the 
joint-stool upon his knees, turnmg over the 
leaves then under the tapes One of the chil- 
dren stood at the door to give notice if he 
saw the apparitor coming, who was an offi- 
cer of the spiritual court In that case the 
stool was turned down again upon its feet, 
when the Bible remained concealed under 
It as before This anecdote I had from my 
uncle Benjamin The family contmued all 
of the Church of England all about the 
end of Charles the Second’s reign, when 
some of the mimsters that had been ousted 
for nonconformity, holdmg convenacles 
m Northamptonshire, Benjamin and Josiah 
adhered to them, and so continued all their 
fives The rest of the family remamed with 
the Episcopal Church 
Josiah, my father, married young, and 
carried his wife with three children mto 
New England, about 1682 The convena- 
cles havmg been forbidden by law, and fre- 
quently disturbed, induced some consider- 
able men of his acquaintance to remove to 
that country, and he was prevailed with to 
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accompany them thither, where they ex- 
pected to enjoy their mode of religion with 
freedom By the same wife he had four chil- 
dren more born there, and by a second wife 
ten more, m all seventeen, of which I re- 
member thirteen situng at one time at his 
table, who all grew up to be men and 
women, and married I was the youngest 
son, and the yoc^est child but two,and was 
born in Boston, New England My mother, 
the second wife, was Abiah Folger, daugh- 
ter of Peter Folger, one of the first settlers 
of New England, of whom honorable men- 
tion is made by Cotton Mather, m his 
church history of that country, enutled 
Magnalia ChrisU Americana, as ‘a godly, 
learned Enghshman,’ if I remember the 
words rightly I have heard that he wrote 
sundry small occasional pieces, but only 
one of them was prmted, which I saw now 
many years since It was written in 1675, m 
the homespun verse of that time and peo- 
ple, and addressed to those then concerned 
in the government there It was m favor of 
liberty of conscience, and in behalf of the 
Baptists, Quakers, and other sectaries that 
had been under persecuuon, ascribmg the 
Indian wars, and other distresses that had 
befallen the country, to that persecuuon, as 
so many judgments of God to pumsh so 
heinous an offense, and exhorung a repeal 
of those uncharitable laws The whole ap- 
peared to me as written with a good deal 
of decent plainness and manly freedom 
The SIX last concluding Imes I remember, 
though I have forgotten the two first of the 
stanza, but the purport of them was that his 
censures proceeded from good will, and, 
therefore he would be known as the author 

‘Because to be a hbeller (says he) 

I hate It with my heart. 

From Sherburne town, where now I dwell. 

My name I do put here. 

Without offense your real friend, 

It IS Peter Folgier ’ 

My elder brothers were all put appren- 
uces to different trades I was put to the 
grammar school at eight years of age, my 
father intending to devote me, as the uthe 
of his sons, to the service of the Church 
My early readiness in learning to read 
(which must have been very early, as I do 
not remember when I could not read), and 


the opinion of all his friends that I should 
certainly make a good scholar, encouraged 
him in this purpose of his My uncle Benja- 
mm, too, approved of it, and proposed to 
give me all his shorthand volumes of ser- 
mons, I suppose as a stock to set up with if 
I would learn his character I continued, 
however, at the grammar school not qmte 
one year, though in that time I had risen 
10 gradually from the middle of the class of 
that year to be the head of it, and farther 
was removed into the next class above it, 
m order to go with that into the third at the 
end of the year But my father, m the mean- 
time, from a view of the expense of a college 
educauon, which having so large a family 
he could not well afford, and the mean hv- 
mg many so educated were afterwards able 
to obtain — reasons that he gave to his 
20 friends m my hearmg — altered his first m- 
tention, took me from the grammar school, 
and sent me to a school for writing and 
anthmeuc, kept by a then famous man, Mr 
George Brownell, very successful in his 
profession generally, and that by mild, en- 
couraging methods Under him I acquired 
fair wriung pretty soon, but I failed m the 
anthmeuc, and made no progress in it At 
ten years old I was taken home to assist my 
30 father in his business, which was that of a 
tallow-chandler and soap-boiler, a business 
he was not bred to, but had assumed on his 
amval in New England, and on finding his 
dying trade would not maintain his family, 
being m httle request Accordingly, I was 
employed in cutung wick for the candles, 
filhng the dipping mold and the molds for 
cast-candles, attendmg the shop, going of 
errands, etc 

40 I dishked the trade, and had a strong m- 
chnauon for the sea, but my father declared 
against it, however, hvmg near the water, I 
was much m and about it, learned early to 
swim well, and to manage boats, and when 
m a boat or canoe with other boys, I was 
commonly allowed to govern, especially in 
any case of difficulty, and upon other occa- 
sions I was generally a leader among the 
boys, and someumes led them into scrapes, 
JO of which I will menuon one instance, as 
it shows an early projectmg pubhc spirit, 
though not then justly conducted 

There was a salt marsh that bounded 
part of the mill pond, on the edge of which, 
at high water, we used to stand to fish for 
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minnows By much trampling, we had made 
It a mere quagmire My proposal was to 
build a wharf there fit for us to stand upon, 
and I showed my comrades a large heap of 
stones, which were intended for a new 
house near the marsh, and which would 
very well suit our purpose Accor dmgly, m 
the evening, when the workmen were gone, 
I assembled a number of my playfellows, 
and working with them dihgently like so 
many emmets, sometimes two or three to a 
stone, we brought them all away and built 
our httle wharf The next morning the 
workmen were surprised at missmg the 
stones, which were found in our wharf In- 
quiry was made after the removers, we were 
discovered and complained of, several of us 
were corrected by our fathers, and, though 
I pleaded the usefulness of the work, mine 
convmced me that nothing was useful which 
was not honest 

I think you may like to know somethmg 
of his person and character He had an ex- 
cellent constituuon of body, was of middle 
stature, but well set, and very strong He 
was ingenious, could draw pretuly, was 
skilled a httle in music, and had a clear 
pleasmg voice, so that when he played 
psalm tunes on his viohn and sung withal, 
as he sometimes did m an evemng after the 
business of the day was over, it was ex- 
tremely agreeable to hear He had a me- 
chanical gemus too, and, on occasion, was 
very handy in the use of other tradesmen’s 
tools. But his great excellence lay m a sound 
understandmg and solid judgment in pru- 
dential matters, both m private and pubhc 
affairs In the latter, mdeed, he was never 
employed, the numerous family he had to 
educate and the straitness of his circum- 
stances keepmg him close to his trade, but I 
remember well his being frequently visited 
by leading people, who consulted him for 
his opimon in affairs of the town or of the 
church he belonged to, and showed a good 
deal of respect for his judgment and advice. 
He was also much consulted by private per- 
sons about their affairs when any difficulty 
occurred, and frequently chosen an arbi- 
trator between contending parties At his 
table he liked to have, as often as he could, 
some sensible friend or neighbor to con- 
verse with, and always took care to start 
some mgemous or useful topic for dis- 
course, which might tend to improve the 


mmds of his children By this means he 
turned our attention to what was good, just,, 
and prudent in the conduct of life, and httle 
or no notice was ever taken of what related 
to the victuals on the table, whether it was 
well- or lU-dressed, in or out of season, of 
good or bad flavor, preferable or inferior to 
this or that other thing of the kind, so that I 
was brought up m such a perfect inatten- 
lo non to those matters as to be quite indiffer- 
ent what kind of food was set before me, 
and so unobservant of it that to this day, if I 
am asked, I can scarce tell a few hours after 
dinner what 1 dined upon This has been a 
convemence to me m travelhng, where my 
companions have been someumes very un- 
happy for want of a smtable gratificauon 
of their more delicate, because better in- 
structed, tastes and appetites 
20 My mother had hkewise an excellent 
consutuuon she suckled all her ten chil- 
dren I never knew either my father or 
mother to have any sickness but that of 
which they died, he at 89, and she at 85 
years of age They he buried together at 
Boston, where I some years since placed a 
marble over their grave, with this inscrip- 
tion 

Josiah Franklin 
and 

Abiah his zvife 
he here interred 

They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
fifty-five years 

Without an estate, or any gainful 
employment. 

By constant labor and industry, 
with God’s blessing 

40 They maintained a large family 

comfortably, 

and brought up thirteen children 
and seven grandchildren 
reputably 

From this instance, reader. 

Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling. 
And distrust not Providence 

He was a pious and prudent man. 

She, a discreet and virtuous woman 
50 

Their youngest son. 

In filial regard to their memory. 

Places this stone 

J F bom 1655, died 1744, Aetat 89. 

A.F berm 1667, died t'JSa, — 85 
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By my rambJing digressions I perceive 
myself to be grown old I used to write 
more methodically But one does not dress 
for private company as for a public ball 
’Tis perhaps only negligence 
To return I continued thus employed m 
my father’s business for two years, that is, 
till I was twelve years old, and my brother 
John, who was ored to that business, havmg 
left my father, married and set up for him- 
self at Rhode Island, there was all appear- 
ance that I was destined to supply his place, 
and become a tallow-chandler But my dis- 
like to the trade conunuing, my father was 
under apprehensions that if he did not find 
one for me more agreeable, I should break 
away and get to sea, as his son Josiah had 
done to his great vexation He therefore 
sometimes took me to walk with him, and 
see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, 
etc , at their work, that he might observe 
my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on 
some trade or other on land It has ever 
since been a pleasure to me to see good 
workmen handle their tools, and it has been 
useful to me, having learned so much by it 
as to be able to do little jobs myself in my 
house when a workman could not readily be 
got, and to construct little machines for my 
experiments, while the intention of makmg 
the experiment was fresh and warm in my 
mind My father at last fixed upon the cut- 
ler’s trade, and my uncle Benjamin’s son 
Samuel, who was bred to that business m 
London, being about that time established 
m Boston, I was sent to be with him some 
time on hking But his expectations of a fee 
with me displeasmg my father, I was taken 
home again 

From a child I was fond of reading, and 40 
all the httle money that came into my hands 
was ever laid out in books Pleased with the 
Ptlgrm's Progress, my first collection was of 
John Bunyan’s works, in separate httle vol- 
umes I afterward sold them to enable me 
to buy R Burton’s Historical Collections, 
they were small chapmen’s books, and 
cheap, forty or fifty in all My father’s httle 
library consisted chiefly of books in polemic 
divmity, most of which I read, and have 50 
smee often regretted that, at a time when I 
had such a thirst for knowledge, more 
proper books had not fallen m my way, 
since It was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman Plutarch’s Lives there was in 
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which I read abundantly, and I still think 
that time spent to great advantage There 
was also a book of De Foe’s, called an Essay 
on Projects, and another of Dr Mather’s, 
called Essays to do Good, which perhaps 
gave me a turn of thinkmg that had an in- 
fluence on some of the prinapal future 
events of my life 

This bookish mchnanon at length deter- 
mmed my father to make me a printer, 
though he had already one son, James, of 
that profession In 1717 my brother James 
returned from England with a press and 
letters to set up his busmess m Boston I 
hked It much better than that of my father, 
but still had a nankermg for the sea To 
prevent the apprehended effect of such an 
mcimation, my father was impatient to have 
me bound to my brother I stood out some 
tune, but at last was persuaded, and signed 
the indentures when I was yet but twelve 
years old I was to serve as an apprenuce till 
I was twenty-one years of age, only I was to 
be allowed journeyman’s wages durmg the 
last year In a little time I made great pro- 
ficiency m the busmess, and became a use- 
ful hand to my brother I now had access to 
better books An acquaintance with the ap- 
prentices of booksellers enabled me some- 
times to borrow a small one, which I was 
careful to return soon and clean Often I sat 
up in my room reading the greatest part of 
the night, when the book was borrowed m 
the evening and to be returned early m 
the mormng lest u should be missed or 
wanted And after some time an ingemous 
tradesman, Mr Matthew Adams, who had 
a pretty collecuon of books, and who fre- 
quented our printing-house, took nouce of 
me, invited me to his hbrary, and very 
kmdly lent me such books as I chose to 
read 

I now took a fancy to poetry, and made 
some httle pieces My brother, thinking it 
might turn to account, encouraged me, and 
put me on composing occasional ballads 
One was called the Lighthouse Tragedy, and 
contained an account of the drowning of 
Captam Worthilake, with his two daugh- 
ters, the other was a sailor song, on the tak- 
ing of Teach (or Blackbeaid) the pirate 
They were wretched stuff, in the Grub- 
street ballad style, and when they were 
pnnted he sent me about the town to sell 
them The first sold wonderfully, the event. 
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being recent, having made a great noise 
T his flattered my vamty, but my father dis- 
couraged me by ridicuhng my perform- 
ances, and telhng me verse-makers were 
generally beggars So I escaped bemg a 
poet, most probably a very bad one But 
as prose writing has been of great use to me 
m the course of my hfe, and was a principal 
means of my advancement, I shall tell you 
how, m such a situation, I acqmred what lo 
httle ability I have in that way 
There was another bookish lad in the 
town, John Colhns by name, with whom I 
was intimately acquainted We sometimes 
disputed, and very fond we were of argu- 
ment, and very desirous of confuting one 
another, which disputatious turn, by the 
way, IS apt to become a very bad habit, 
making people often extremely disagreeable 
m company by the contradiction that is nec- 20 
essary to bring it into practice, and thence, 
besides sourmg and spoiling the conversa- 
tion, [is] productive of disgusts and per- 
haps enmities where you may have occasion 
for friendship I had caught it by reading 
my father’s books of dispute about rehgion 
Persons of good sense, I have since ob- 
served, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 
umversity men, and men of all sorts that 
have been bred at Edinburgh 30 

A quesuon was once, somehow or other, 
started between Colhns and me, of the pro- 
priety of educating the female sex in leam- 
mg, and their abilities for study He was of 
opmion that it was improper, and that they 
were naturally unequal to it I took the con- 
trary side, perhaps a httle for dispute’s sake 
He was naturally more eloquent, had a 
ready plenty of words, and sometimes, as I 
thought, bore me down more by his fluency 40 
than by the strength of his reasons As we 
parted without setthng the point, and were 
not to see one another again for some time, 

I sat down to put my arguments m writing, 
which I copied fair and sent to him He an- 
swered, and 1 rephed Three or four letters 
of a side had passed, when my father hap- 
pened to find my papers and read them 
Without entering into the discussion, he 
took occasion to talk to me about the man- so 
ner of my writmg, observed that, though I 
had the advantage of my antagomst in cor- 
rect speUing and pointing (which 1 owed 
to the prmung-house), I fell far short in 
elegance of expression, in method and m 


ptrspicmty, of which he convmced me by 
several mstances I saw the justice of his 
remarks, and thence grew more attentive to 
the manner in writing, and determined to 
endeavor at improvement. 

About this time I met with an odd vol- 
ume of the Spectator It was the third I had 
never before seen any of them I bought it, 
read it over and over, and was much de- 
hghted with it I thought the writing excel- 
lent, and wished, if possible, to imitate it 
With that view I took some of the papers, 
and, making short hints of the sentiment in 
each sentence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, tried to 
complete the papers again, by expressmg 
each hinted sentiment at length, and as 
fully as It had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand 
Then I compared my ‘Spectator’ with the 
original, discovered some of my faults, anil 
corrected them But I found I wanted a 
stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone 
on making verses, since the continual occa- 
sion for words of the same import but of 
different length to suit the measure, or 
of different sound for the rhyme, would 
have laid me under a constant necessity of 
searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind, and make me 
master of it Therefore I took some of the 
tales and turned them into verse And, after 
a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the 
prose, turned them back again I also some- 
times jumbled my collections of hints into 
confusion, and after some weeks endeav- 
ored to reduce them into the best order, be- 
fore I began to form the full sentences and 
complete the paper This was to teach me 
method m the arrangement of thoughts By 
comparing my work afterwards with the 
original, I discovered many faults and 
amended them, but I sometimes had the 
pleasure of fancying that, m certam particu- 
lars of small import, I had been lucky 
enough to improve the method or the lan- 
guage, and this encouraged me to thmk I 
might possibly m time come to be a toler- 
able Enghsh writer, of which I was ex- 
tremely ambitious 

My time for these exerases and for read- 
mg was at mght, after work or before it be- 
gan m the mormng, or on Sundays, when 1 
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contrived to be in the printing-house alone, 
evading as much as I could the common 
attendance on public worship which my 
father used to exact of me when I was under 
his care, and which indeed I sail thought a 
duty, though I could not, as it seemed to 
me, afford ame to pracase it 
When about sixteen years of age I hap- 
pened to meet with a book, written by one 
Tryon, recommending a vegetable diet I 10 
determined to go into it My brother, bemg 
yet unmarried, did not keep house, but 
boarded himself and his apprentices m an- 
other family My refusmg to eat flesh oc- 
casioned an inconvemency, and I was fre- 
quently chid for my singularity I made 
myself acquainted with Tryon’s manner of 
preparing some of his dishes, such as boil- 
mg potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, 
and a few others, and then proposed to my 20 
brother, that if he would give me weekly 
half the money he paid for my board, I 
would board myself He mstantly agreed to 
It, and 1 presently found that 1 could save 
half what he paid me This was an addi- 
tional fund for buying books But I had an- 
other advantage in it My brother and the 
rest going from the printing-house to their 
meals, I remained there alone, and, des- 
patching presently my light repast (which 30 
often was no more than a biscuit or a slice 
of bread, a handful of raisins or a tart from 
the pastry-cook’s, and a glass of water), had 
the rest of the time till their return for 
study, in which I made the greater pro- 
gress, from that greater clearness of head 
and qmcker apprehension which usually at- 
tend temperance in eating and drinking 
And now it was that, bemg on some occa- 
sion made ashamed of my ignorance in fig- 40 
ures, which I had twice failed in learmng 
when at school, I took Cocker’s book of 
arithmetic, and went through the whole by 
myself with great ease I also read Seller’s 
and Sturmy’s books of navigaUon, and be- 
came acquainted with the httle geometry 
they contain, but never proceeded far in 
that science And I read about this ame 
Locke On Human Understanding, and The 
Art of Thinking, by Messrs du Port Royal 50 
While I was mtent on improving my 
language, I met with an Enghsh grammar 
(I think It was Greenwood’s), at the end of 
which there were two little sketches of the 
arts of rhetoric and logic, the latter fimshing 


with a specimen of a dispute m the So- 
crattc method, and soon after I procured 
Xenophon’s Memorable Things of Socrates, 
wherem there are many instances of the 
same method I was charmed with it, 
adopted it, dropped my abrupt contra- 
diction and positive argumentation, and put 
on the humble inquirer and doubter And 
being then, from reading Shaftesbury and 
CoUins, become a real doubter in many 
pomts of our religious doctrine, I found 
this method safest for myself and very em- 
barrassing to those against whom I used it, 
therefore I took a dehght m it, pracased it 
conanually, and grew very artful and ex- 
pert m drawing people, even of supenor 
knowledge, into concessions, the conse- 
quences of which they did not foresee, en- 
tanghng them in difficulties out of which 
they could not extricate themselves, and so 
obtaimng victories that neither myself nor 
my cause always deserved I continued 
this method some few years, but gradually 
left It, retaimng only the habit of expressing 
myself in terms of modest diffidence, never 
using, when I advanced any thmg that may 
possibly be disputed, the words ‘certainly,’ 
‘undoubtedly,’ or any others that give the 
air of positiveness to an opinion, but rather 
say, ‘I conceive’ or ‘I apprehend’ a thmg 
to be so or so, ‘it appears to me,’ or ‘I 
should think it so or so for such and such 
reasons’, or ‘it is so, if I am not mis- 
taken ’ This habit, I believe, has been of 
great advantage to me when I have had oc- 
casion to inculcate my opimons, and per- 
suade men mto measures that I have been 
from ame to time engaged in promotmg 
And, as the chief ends of conversation are ‘to 
inform’ or ‘to be informed,’ ‘to please’ or 
‘to persuade,’ I wish well meamng, sensible 
men would not lessen their power of doing 
good by a posiuve, assuming manner that 
seldom fails to disgust, tends to create op- 
posiuon, and to defeat every one of those 
purposes for which speech was given to us, 
to wit, giving or receivmg information or 
pleasure For, if you would ‘mform,’ a 
positive, dogmaacal manner m advancing 
your senaments may provoke contradicaon 
and prevent a candid attention If you wish 
information and improvement from the 
knowledge of others, and yet at the same 
time express yourself as firmly fixed m your 
present opimons, modest, sensible men. 
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who do not love disputauon, will probably 
leave you undisturbed in the possession of 
your error. And by such a manneTj you can 
seldom hope to recommend yourself in 
‘pleasmg’ your hearers, or to persuade 
those whose concurrence you desire Pope 
says, judiciously, 

‘Men should be taught as if you taught them 
not. 

And things unknown proposed as things 
forgot,’ 

farther recommending it to us, 

‘To speak, tho’ sure, with seeming 
diffidence.’ 

And he might have coupled with this Ime 
that which he has coupled with another, 1 
think less properly, 

‘For want of modesty is want of sense ’ 

If you ask, ‘why less properly,’ I must re- 
peat the hnes, 

‘Immodest words admit of no defense. 

For want of modesty is want of sense ’ 

Now, is not want of sense (where a man is 
so unfortunate as to want it) some apology 
for his want of modesty^ and would not the 
hnes stand more justly thus’ 

‘Immodest words admit but this defense. 
That want of modesty is want of sense ’ 

This however, I should submit to better 
judgments 

My brother had, in 1720 or ’21, begun to 
print a newspaper It was the second that 
appeared in America, and was called the 
New England Courant The only one before 
It was the Boston News-Letter I remember 
his being dissuaded by some of his friends 
from the undertakmg, as not hkely to suc- 
ceed, one newspaper being m their judg- 
ment enough for America At this time, 
1771, there are not less than five-and- 
twenty He went on however with the im- 
dertakmg, and after havmg worked m com- 
posmg the types and prmting off the sheets, 
I was employed to carry the papers thro’ the 
streets to the customers. 


He had some ingenious men among his 
friends, who amused themselves by writmg 
little pieces for this paper, which gamed it 
credit and made it more m demand, and 
these gentlemen often visited us Hearmg 
their conversations, and their accounts of 
the approbation their papers were received 
with, I was excited to try my hand among 
them But bemg sull a boy and suspecung 
10 that my brother would object to prinung 
anything of mine in his paper if he knew it 
to be mine, I contrived to disgtuse my 
hand, and, writmg an anonymous paper, I 
put It in at mght under the door of the 
prinung-nouse it was found in the morn- 
ing, and commumcated to his writing 
friends when they called in as usual They 
read it, commented on it in my hearing, and 
I had the exqmsite pleasure of fmdmg it met 
20 with their approbation, and that, in their 
different guesses at the author, none were 
named but men of some character among 
us for learmng and ingenmty I suppose 
now that I was rather lucky in my judges, 
and that perhaps they were not really 
so very good ones as I then esteemed 
them 

Encouraged, however, by this, I wrote 
and conveyed in the same way to the press 
30 several more papers which were equally ap- 
proved, and 1 kept my secret till my small 
fund of sense for such performances was 
pretty well exhausted, and then I discov- 
ered It, when[ce] I began to be considered 
a httle more by my brother’s acquaintance, 
and in a manner that did not quite please 
him, as he thought, probably with reason, 
that It tended to make me too vain And, 
perhaps, this might be one occasion of the 
40 differences that we began to have about 
this time Though a brother, he considered 
himself as my master, and me as his ap- 
prentice, and, accordingly, expected the 
same services from me as he would from 
another, while I thought he demeaned me 
too much in some he reqmred of me, who 
from a brother expected more indulgence 
Our disputes were often brought before our 
father, and I fancy I was either generally in 
30 the right, or else a better pleader, because 
the judgment was generally in my favor 
But my brother was passionate, and had 
often beaten me, which I took extremely 
amiss, and, thinking my apprenticeship 
very tedious I was continually wishing for 
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some opportumty of shortemng it, which at of the first errata of my hfe But the unfair- 

length offered m a manner unexpected ness of it weighed little with me, when un- 

One of the pieces m our newspaper on der the impressions of resentment for the 

some pohtical point, which I have now for- blows his passion too often urged him to 

gotten, gave offense to the Assembly He bestow upon me Though he was otherwise 

was taken up, censured, and imprisoned for not an ill-natured man perhaps I was too 

a month, by the speaker’s warrant, I sup- saucy and provoking 

pose, because he would not discover his When he found I would leave him, he 

author I too was taken up and examined took care to prevent my getting employ- 

before the council, but, though I did not lo ment in any other printing-house of the 
give them any satisfaction, they contented town, by going round and speaking to every 

themselves with admomshing me, and dis- master, who accordingly refused to give me 

missed me, considering me, perhaps, as an Work I then thought of going to New York, 

apprenuce, who was bound to keep his as the nearest place where there was a 

master’s secrets prmter, and I was rather inclined to leave 

During my brother’s confinement, which Boston when I reflected that I had already 

I resented a good deal, notwithstanding our made myself a little obnoxious to the gov- 

private differences, I had the management eming party, and, from the arbitrary pro- 
of the paper, and I made bold to give our ceedings of the Assembly m my brother’s 

rulers some rubs in it, which my brother 20 case, it was hkely I might, if I stayed, soon 
took very kindly, while others began to con- brmg myself into scrapes, and farther, that 

sidcr me m an unfavorable light, as a young my indiscrete disputauons about religion 

gemus that had a turn for hbelling and sat- began to make me pointed at with horror by 

ire My brother’s discharge was accompan- good people as an infidel or atheist I deter- 

led with an order of the House (a very odd mined on the point, but my father now sid- 

one), that ‘James Frankhn should no longer mg with my brother, I was sensible that, if 

prmt the paper called the New England I attempted to go openly, means would be 

Courant’ used to prevent me My friend Collins, 

T here was a consultation held m our therefore, undertook to manage a httle for 
printing-house among his friends, what he so me He agreed with the captain of a New 
should do in this case Some proposed to York sloop for my passage, under the no- 

evadc the order by changing the name of tion of my being a young acquaintance of 

the paper, bur my brother, seeing incon- his, that had got a naughty girl with child, 

vemences in that, it was hnally concluded whose friends would compel me to marry 

on as a better way, to let it be printed for her, and therefore I could not appear or 

the future under the name of Beniamin come away publicly So I sold some of my 

Franklin And to avoid the censure of the books to raise a little money, was taken on 

Assembly, that might fall on him as still board privately, and as we had a fair wind, 

prmtmg it by his apprenuce, the contriv- in three days I found myself in New York, 

ance was that my old indenture should be 40 near three hundred miles from home, a boy 
returned to me, with a full discharge on the of but seventeen, without the least recom- 

back of It, to be shown on occasion, but to mendation to or knowledge of any person m 

secure to him the benefit of my service, I the place, and with very httle money m my 

was to sign new indentures for the remain- pocket 

der of the term, which were to be kept pn- My mchnauons for the sea were by this 

vate A very flimsy scheme it was, but, how- time w’orn out, or I might now liave grati- 

ever, it was immediately executed, and the lied them But, having a trade, and suppos- 

paper went on accordmgly, under my name mg myself a pretty good workman, I offered 

for several months my service to the prmter in the place, old 

At length, a fresh difference ansmg be- 50 Mr, William Bradford, who had been the 
tween my brother and me, I took upon me first printer m Pennsylvania, but removed 

to assert my freedom, presuming that he from thence upon the quarrel of George 

would not venture to produce the new m- Keith He could give me no employment, 

dentures It was not fair in me to take this havmg httle to do and help enough already, 

advantage, and this I therefore reckon one But, says he, ‘My son at Philadelphia has 
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lately lost his principal hand, Aquila Rose, 
by death, if you go thither, I beheve he may 
employ you ’ Philadelphia was a hundred 
miles further I set out, however, m a boat 
for Amboy, leaving my chest and thmgs to 
follow me round by sea 

In crossing the bay, we met with a squall 
that tore our rotten sails to pieces, pre- 
vented our getting into the Kill, and drove 
us upon Long Island In our way, a lo 
drunken Dutchman, who was a passenger 
too, fell overboard, when he was sinkmg, I 
reached through the water to his shock- 
pate, and drew him up, so that we got him 
m again His duckmg sobered him a little, 
and he went to sleep, takmg first out of his 
pocket a book, which he desired I would 
dry for hun It proved to be my old favorite 
author, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress^ m 
Dutch, finely printed on good paper, with 20 
copper cuts, a dress better than I had ever 
seen it wear in its own language I have 
since found that it has been translated into 
most of the languages of Europe, and sup- 
pose It has been more generally read than 
any other book, except perhaps the Bible 
Honest John was the first that I know of 
who mixed narration and dialogue, a 
method of writing very engaging to the 
reader, who in the most interesting parts 30 
finds himself, as it were, brought into the 
company and present at the discourse De 
Foe m his Crusoe, his Moll Flanders, Reli- 
gious Courtship, Family Instructor, and 
other pieces, has imitated it with success, 
and Richardson has done the same in his 
Pamela, etc 

When we drew near the island, we found 
It was at a place where there could be no 
landing, there being a great surf on the stony 40 
beach So we dropped anchor, and swung 
round towards the shore Some people 
came down to the water edge and halloed 
to us, as we did to them, but the wind 
was so high, and the surf so loud, that we 
could not hear so as to understand each 
other There were canoes on the shore, and 
we made signs, and halloed that they should 
fetch us, but they either did not understand 
us, or thought it impracticable So they 50 
went away, and night commg on, we had 
no remedy but to wait till the wind should 
abate, and, in the mean time, the boatman 
and I concluded to sleep, if we could, and 
so crowded into the scuttle, with the 


Dutchman, who was still wet, and the spray 
beatmg over the head of our boat, leaked 
through to us, so that we were soon almost 
as wet as he In this manner we lay all night, 
with very httle rest But the wmd abatmg 
the next day, we made a shift to reach Am- 
boy before mght, having been thirty hours 
on the water, without victuals, or any drink 
but a bottle of filthy rum, the water we 
sailed on bemg salt 

In the evemng I found myself very fever- 
ish, and went in to bed, but, having read 
somewhere that cold water drank plenti- 
fully was good for a fever, I followed the 
prescription, sweat plentifully most of the 
mght, my fever left me, and in the morning, 
crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my jour- 
ney on foot, having fifty miles to Burhng- 
ton, where I was told I should find boats 
that would carry me the rest of the way to 
Philadelphia 

It rained very hard all the day, I was 
thoroughly soaked, and by noon a good deal 
tired, so I stopped at a poor inn, where I 
stayed all mght, begmmng now to wish that 
I had never left home I cut so miserable a 
figure, too, that I found, by the questions 
asked me, I was suspected to be some runa- 
way servant, and in danger of bemg taken 
up on that suspicion However, I proceeded 
the next day, and got in the evening to an 
inn, withtn eight or ten imles of Burlington, 
kept by one Dr Brown 

He entered into conversation with me 
while I took some refreshment, and, finding 
I had read a little, became very sociable and 
friendly Our acquaintance continued as 
long as he hved He had been, I imagine, an 
lunerant doctor, for there was no town in 
England, or country m Europe, of which he 
could not give a very particular account He 
had some letters, and was ingemous, but 
much of an unbehever, and wickedly un- 
dertook, some years after, to travesty the 
Bible in doggerel verse, as Cotton had done 
Virgil By this means he set many of the 
facts m a very ridiculous hght, and might 
have hurt we^ minds if his work had been 
pubhshed, but it never was 

At his house I lay that night, and the 
next mormng reached Burhngton, but had 
the mortification to find that the regu- 
lar boats were gone a httle before my com- 
mg, and no other expected to go before 
Tuesday, this being Saturday Wherefore I 
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returned to an old woman m the town, of 
whom I had bought gmgerbread to eat on 
the water, and asked her advice She mvited 
me to lodge at her house ull a passage by 
water should offer, and being tired with my 
foot travelling, I accepted the invitation. 

She understanding I was a prmter would 
have had me stay at that town and follow my 
business, being ignorant of the stock nec- 
essary to begin with She was very hospi- lo 
table, gave me a dinner of ox-cheek with 
great good will, accepting only a pot of ale 
in return And I thought myself fixed till 
Tuesday should come However, walking 
in the evemng by the side of the river, a boat 
came by, which I found was going towards 
Philadelphia, with several people m her. 
They took me m, and, as there was no wind, 
we rowed all the way, and about midmght, 
not having yet seen the city, some of the 20 
company were confident we must have 
passed it, and would row no farther, the 
others knew not where we were, so we put 
towards the shore, got into a creek, landed 
near an old fence, with the rails of which we 
made a fire, the night being cold, in Octo- 
ber, and there we remained till dayhght 
Then one of the company knew the place to 
be Cooper’s Creek, a httle above Philadel- 
phia, which we saw as soon as we got out of 30 
the creek, and arrived there about eight or 
mne o’clock on the Sunday morning, and 
landed at the Market Street wharf 

I have been the more particular in this 
description of my )ourney, and shall be so of 
my first entry into that city, that you may m 
your mind compare such unlikely begin- 
nings with the figure I have smce made 
there I was m my working dress, my best 
clothes being to come round by sea I was 40 
dirty from my journey, my pockets were 
stuffed out with shirts and stockmgs, I 
knew no soul nor where to look for lodgmg 
I was fatigued with travelling, rowmg and 
want of rest, I was very hungry, and my 
whole stock of cash consisted of a Dutch 
dollar, and about a shillmg m copper The 
latter I gave the people of the boat for my 
passage, who at first refused it, on account 
of my rowing, but 1 insisted on their takmg 50 
it, a man being sometimes more generous 
when he has but a little money than when 
he has plenty, perhaps through fear of 
being thought to have but little 
Then I walked up the street, gazing 


about, till near the market-house I met a 
boy with bread 1 had made many a meal on 
bread, and, inqmrmg where he got it, I 
went immediately to the baker’s he directed 
me to, in Second Street, and asked for bis- 
cuit, mtending such as we had m Boston, 
but they, it seems, were not made in Phila- 
delphia Then I asked for a three-penny 
loaf, and was told they had none such, so 
not considering or knowing the difference 
of money, and the greater cheapness nor 
the names of his bread, I bade him give me 
three-penny worth of any sort He gave me 
three great puffy rolls I was surprised at 
the quantity, but took it, and, having no 
room m my pockets, walked off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other Thus 
I went up Market Street as far as Fourth 
Street, passing by the door of Mr Read, 
my future wife’s father, when she, standing 
at the door, saw me, and thought I made, as 
I certainly did, a most awkward, ridiculous 
appearance Then I turned and went down 
Chestnut Street and part of Walnut Street, 
eating my roll all the way, and, commg 
round, found myself again at Market Street 
Wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I 
went for a draught of the river water, and, 
bemg filled with one of my rolls, gave the 
other two to a woman and her child that 
came down the river m the boat with us, 
and were waiting to go farther 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the 
street, which by this time had many clean- 
dressed people in it, who were all walkmg 
the same way I joined them, and thereby 
was led mto the great meeting-house of the 
Quakers near the market I sat down among 
them, and, after looking round awhile and 
hearmg nothing said, bemg very drowsy 
through labor and want of rest the preced- 
mg mght, I fell fast asleep, and conunued 
so till the meeting broke up, when one was 
kind enough to rouse me This was, there- 
fore, the first house I was m, or slept m, m 
Philadelphia 

Walking down again towards the river, 
and, looking in the faces of people, I met a 
young Quaker man, whose countenance I 
hked, and, accosting him, requested he 
would tell me where a stranger could get 
lodging We were then near the sign of the 
Three Manners ‘Here,’ says he, ‘is one 
place that entertains strangers, but it is not 
a reputable house, if thee wilt walk with me, 
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I’ll show thee a better ’ He brought me to 
the Crooked Billet m Water Street Here I 
got a dinner And, while I was eating it, 
several sly questions were asked me, as it 
seemed to be suspected from my youth and 
appearance, that I might be some runairay. 

After dinner, my sleepmess returned, and 
being shown to a bed, I lay down without 
undressing, and slept till six in the evening, 
was called to supper, went to bed again very 
early and slept soundly till next morning 
Then I made myself as tidy as I could, and 
went to Andrew Bradford, the prmter’s I 
found m the shop the old man, his father, 
whom I had seen at New York, and who, 
travelling on horseback, had got to Phila- 
delphia before me He introduced me to his 
son, who received me civilly, gave me a 
breakfast, but told me he did not at present 
want a hand, being lately supplied with one 
But there was another printer m town, 
lately set up, one Keimer, who, perhaps, 
might employ me, if not, I should be wel- 
come to lodge at his house, and he would 
give me a little work to do now and then 
till fuller business should offer 

The old gentleman said he would go with 
me to the new printer, and when we found 
him, ‘Neighbor,’ says Bradford, ‘I have 
brought to see you a young man of your 
busmess, perhaps you may want such a 
one ’ He asked me a few quesuons, put a 
composing stick in my hand to see how I 
worked, and then said he would employ me 
soon, though he had just then nothmg for 
me to do And, taking old Bradford, whom 
he had never seen before, to be one of the 
townspeople that had a good will for him, 
entered into a conversation on his present 
undertakmg and prospects, while Bradford, 
not discovering that he was the other print- 
er’s father, on Keimer’s saying he expected 
soon to get the greatest part of the business 
mto his own hands, drew him on by artful 
questions, and starung httle doubts, to ex- 
plain all his views, what mterest he rehed 
on, and m what manner he mtended to pro- 
ceed I, who stood by and heard all, saw 
immediately that one of them was a crafty 
old sophister, and the other a mere novice 
Bradford left me with Keimer, who was 
greatly surprised when I told him who the 
old man was 

Keimer’s prmting-house, I found, con- 
sisted of an old shattered press, and one 


small, worn-out font of Enghsh, which he 
was then using himself, composing in it an 
elegy on Aquila Rose, before mentioned, an 
mgemous young man, of excellent charac- 
ter, much respected in the town, clerk of the 
Assembly, and a pretty poet Keimer made 
verses too, but very indifferently He could 
not be said to write them, for his manner 
was to compose them in the types directly 
10 out of his head So there being no copy, 
but one pair of cases, and the elegy hkely 
to require all the letters, no one could 
help him I endeavored to put his press 
(which he had not yet used, and of which 
he understood nothing) mto order fit to be 
worked with, and, promising to come and 
print off his elegy as soon as he should have 
got It ready, I returned to Bradford’s, who 
gave me a httle job to do for the present, 
20 [and] there I lodged and dieted A few days 
after, Keimer sent for me to print off the 
elegy And now he had got another pair of 
cases, and a pamphlet to reprint, on which 
he set me to work 

These two prmters I found poorly quali- 
fied for their busmess Bradford had not 
been bred to it, and was very illiterate, and 
Keimer, though something of a scholar, 
was a mere compositor, knowing nothing 
30 of presswork He had been one of the 
French prophets, and could act their en- 
thusiastic agitations At this time he did not 
profess any particular religion, but some- 
thmg of all on occasion, was very ignorant 
of the world, and had, as I afterward 
found, a good deal of the knave in his com- 
position He did not like my lodging at 
Bradford’s while I worked with him He 
had a house, mdeed, but without furniture, 
40 so he could not lodge me, but he got me a 
lodging at Mr Read’s, before mentioned, 
who was the owner of his house, and, my 
chest and clothes being come by this time, 
I made rather a more respectable appear- 
ance in the eyes of Miss Read than I had 
done when she first happened to see me 
eating my roll in the street 

I began now to have some acquamtance 
among the young people of the town, that 
50 were lovers of reading, with whom I spent 
my evemngs very pleasantly, and gaimng 
money by my industry and frugality, I 
hved very agreeably, forgetting Boston as 
much as I could, and not desirmg that any 
there should know where I resided, excenf 
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my friend Collins, who was in my secret, 

and kept it when I wrote to him 

1771 1791 

THE WAY TO WEALTH > 

Courteous Reader, 

I have heard that nothing gives an author 
so great pleasure as to find his works re- 
spectfully quoted by other learned authors. 
This pleasure I have seldom en)oyed, for 
though I have been, if I may say it with- 
out vamty, an eminent author of almanacs 
aimually now a full quarter of a century, 
n.y brother authors in the same way, for 
what reason I know not, have ever been 
very sparing in their applauses, and no 
other author has taken the least notice of 
me, so that, did not my writings produce 
me some sohd pudding, the great defi- 
ciency of praise would have quite discour- 
aged me 

I concluded at length that the people 
were the best judges of my merit, for they 

r In tontmumg his Auiobiography in I788> Franklin re- 
called ‘In 1732 I first published my Almanac, under 
the name of Ri,.hard Saunders, it was continued by 
me about twenty five vears, commonly called Poor 
Richard's Almanac I endeavored to make it both enter- 
toinini; and useful, and it accordingly came to be in 
such demand, thit 1 reaped considerable profit from it, 
vending annually near ten thousand And observing 
that ii was generally read, scarce any neighborhood in 
the province being without it, I considered u as a 
proper vehicle for conveying instruction among the 
common people, who bought scarcely any other books, 
I therelore filled all the little spaces that occurred be- 
tween the remarkable days in the calendar with pro- 
verbial sentences, chiefly such as inculcated industry 
and frugality, as the means of procuring wealth, and 
thereby securing virtue, it being more difficult for a 
men m want, to act always honestly, as, to use here one 
of those proverbs, ir is hard for an empty sack to stand 
upright 

‘These proverbs, which contained the wisdom of 
many ages and nations, I assemble^ and formed into a 
connected discourse prefixed to the Almanac of 17518], 
as the harangue of a wise old man to the people attend- 
ing an auction The bringing all these scattered counsels 
thus into a focus enabled them to make greater im- 
pression The piece, being universally approved, was 
copied m all the newspapers of the Continent, re- 
printed in Britain on a broad side, to be stuck up in 
houses, two translations were made of it in French, and 
great numbers, bought by the clergy and gentry, to dis- 
tribute gratis among their poor parishioners and ten- 
ants In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless ex- 
pense in foreign superfluities, some thought it had its 
share of influence in producing that growing plenty 
of money which was observable for several years after 
Its publication ’ Bigelow, ed , The Life of Benjamin 
FrankUnQ:^ Y ,i924),l27-28 


buy my works, and besides, m my rambles 
where I am not personally known, I have 
frequently heard one or other of my 
adages repeated, with ‘as Poor Richard 
says’ at the end on’t This gave me some 
satisfaction, as it showed not only that my 
mstructions were regarded, but discovered 
hkewise some respect for my authority, 
and I own that, to encourage the practice 
10 of remembermg and repeaung those wise 
sentences, I have sometimes quoted myself 
with great gravity 

Judge, then, how much I must have been 
gratified by an mcident I am gomg to re- 
late to you I stopped my horse lately where 
a great number of people were collected 
at a vendue of merchant goods The hour 
of sale not bemg come, they were con- 
versmg on the badness of the times, and 
20 one of the company called to a plain, clean 
old man with white locks ‘Pray, Father 
Abraham, what thmk you of the times'^ 
Won’t these heavy taxes quite ruin the 
country^ How shall we be ever able to pay 
them> What would you advise us to?’ 
Father Abraham stood up and rephed, ‘If 
you’d have my advice. I’ll give it you in 
short, for “A word to the wise is enough,” 
and ‘‘Many words won’t fill a bushel,” as 
30 Poor Richard says ’ They joined in desirmg 
him to speak his mind, and gathermg round 
him, he proceeded as follows 

‘Friends,’ says he, ‘and neighbors, the 
taxes are mdeed very heavy, and if those 
laid on by the government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them, but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our idle- 
40 ness, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly, and 
from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us by aUowmg an abate- 
ment. However, let us hearken to good 
advice, and something may be done for us, 
“God helps them that help themselves,” as 
Poor Richard says in his almanac of 1733 
‘It would be thought a hard government 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of 
50 their time, to be employed m its service 
But idleness taxes many of us much more, 
if we reckon all that is spent m absolute 
sloth, or doing of nothmg, with that which 
IS spent in idle employments or amuse- 
ments that amount to nothmg Sloth, by 
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bnngmg on diseases, absolutely shortens 
life “Sloth, hke rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears, while the used key is always 
bright,” as Poor Richard says “But dost 
thou love hfe? Then do not squander time, 
for that’s the stuff life is made of,” as Poor 
Richard says How much more than is 
necessary do we spend m sleep, forgetting 
that “The sleeping fox catches no poultry,” 
and that “There will be sleeping enough in 10 
the grave,” as Poor Richard says 

‘ “If time be of all things the most pre- 
cious, wasting time must be,” as Poor 
Richard says, “the greatest prodigality”, 
since, as he elsewhere tells us, “Lost time is 
never found again”, and “What we call 
ume enough always proves httle enough ” 

Let us then up and be doing, and doing to 
the purpose, so by diligence shall we do 
more with less perplexity “Sloth makes all k> 
things difficult, but mdustry all easy,” as 
Poor Richard says, and “He that riseth late 
must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake 
his busmess at mght”, while “Laziness 
travels so slowly that poverty soon over- 
takes him,” as we read in Poor Richard, 
who adds, “Drive thy business, let not that 
drive thee”, and “Early to bed, and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise ” 30 

‘So what sigmfies wishing and hoping for 
better times? We may make these times 
better if we bestir ourselves “Industry 
need not wish,” as Poor Richard says, and 
“He that hves upon hope will die fasting ” 
“There are no gains without pains”, “Then 
help, hands, for I have no lands,” or if I 
have, they are smartly taxed And, as Poor 
Richard likewise observes, “He that hath a 
trade hath an estate, and he that hath a 40 
calhng, hath an office of profit and honor”, 
but then the trade must be worked at, and 
the calling well followed, or neither the 
estate nor the office will enable us to pay 
our taxes If we are industrious, we shall 
never starve, for, as Poor Richard says, 

“At the working man’s house hunger looks 
m but dares not enter ” Nor will the bailiff 
or the constable enter, for “Industry pays 
debts, while despair increaseth them,” says 50 
Poor Richard What though you have found 
no treasure, nor has any rich relation left 
you a legacy, “Diligence is the mother of 
good luck,” as Poor Richard says, and 
“God gives all things to industry ” “Then 


plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and to keep,” says 
Poor Dick Work while it is called today, 
for you know not how much you may be 
hmdered tomorrow, which makes Poor 
Richard say, “One today is worth two 
tomorrows,” and farther, “Have you some- 
what to do tomorrow, do it today ” If you 
were a servant, would you not be ashamed 
that a good master should catch you idle^ 
Are you then your own master, “Be 
ashamed to catch yourself idle,” as Poor 
Dick says When there is so much to be 
done for yourself, your family, your coun- 
try, and your gracious King, be up by peep 
of day, “Let not the sun look down and 
say, ‘Inglorious here he lies ’ ” Handle 
your tools without mittens; remember that 
“The cat in gloves catches no mice,” as 
Poor Richard says ’Tis true there is much 
to be done, and perhaps you are weak- 
handed, but stick to It steadily, and you 
will see great effects, for “Constant drop- 
ping wears away stones,” and “By diligence 
and patience the mouse ate m two the 
cable”, and “Little strokes fell great oaks,” 
as Poor Richard says in his almanac — the 
year I cannot )ust now remember 

‘Methinks I hear some of you say, “Must 
a man afford himself no leisure^” I will tell 
thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says 
“Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure”, and, “Since thou art not sure 
of a nunute, throw not away an hour ” 
Leisure is time for doing something useful, 
this leisure the dihgent man will obtain, 
but the lazy man never, so that, as Poor 
Richard says, “A hfe of leisure and a life 
of laziness are two things ” Do you imag- 
ine that sloth will afford you more comfort 
than labor? No, for as Poor Richard says, 
“Trouble springs from idleness, and griev- 
ous toil from needless ease ” “Many, 
without labor, would live by their wits 
only, but they break for want of stock ” 
Whereas industry gives comfort, and 
plenty, and respect “Fly pleasures, and 
they’ll follow you ” “The dihgent spinner 
has a large shift”, and, “Now I have a 
sheep and a cow, everybody bids me good 
morrow”, all which is well said by Poor 
Richard 

‘But with our industry we must likewise 
be steady, settled, and careful, and oversee 
our own affairs with our own eyes, and not 
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trust too much to others^ for, as Poor 
Richard says, 

“I never saw an oft-removdd tree. 

Nor yet an oft-remov 6 d family. 

That throve so well as those that settled be ” 

And again, “Three removes is as bad as a 
fire”, and again, “Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee”, and again, “If you lo 
would have your business done, go, if not, 
send ” And again, 

“He that by the plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive ” 

And again, “The eye of a master wiU do 
more work than his hands”, and agam, 
“Want of care does us more damage than 
want of knowledge”, and again, “Not to 
oversee workmen is to leave them your 20 
purse open ” Trusting too much to others’ 
care is the nun of many, for, as the almanac 
says, “In the affairs of this world men are 
saved not by faith but by the want of it”, 
but a man’s own care is profitable, for, 
saith Poor Dick, “Learning is to the stu- 
dious, and riches to the careful, as well as 
power to the bold, and heaven to the vir- 
tuous”, and farther, “If you would have a 
faithful servant and one that you hke, serve 30 
yourself” And again, he adviseth to cir- 
cumspection and care, even in the smallest 
matters, because sometimes “A little neg- 
lect may breed great mischief”, addmg 
“For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost, and for 
want of a horse the rider was lost, being 
overtaken and slain by the enemy, all for 
want of care about a horseshoe nail ” 

‘So much for industry, my friends, and 40 
attenuon to one’s own business, but to 
these we must add frugality if we would 
make our industry more certainly success- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keep his nose all his life to 
the grindstone, and die not worth a groat 
at last “A fat lutchen makes a lean will,” as 
Poor Richard says, and 

“Many estates are spent in the getting. 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and 
kmttmg. 

And men for punch forsook hewing and 
sphtting ” 
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“If you would be wealthy,” says he m an- 
other almanac, “think of savmg as well as 
of getting the Indies have not made Spam 
rich, because her outgoes are greater than 
her mcomes ” 

‘Away then with your expensive folhes, 
and you will not then have so much cause 
to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families, for, as Poor Dick says, 

“Women and wine, game and deceit 
Make the wealth small and the wants great.” 

And farther, “What maintains one vice 
would brmg up two children ” You may 
think, perhaps, that a httle tea, or a httle 
punch now and then, diet a httle more 
costly, clothes a little finer, and a little en- 
tertainment now and then can be no great 
matter, but remember what Poor Richard 
says, “Many a httle makes a mickle”, and 
farther, “Beware of httle expenses, a small 
leak will sink a great ship”, and again, 
“Who dainties love, shall beggars prove”, 
and moreover, “Fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them ” 

‘Here you are all got together at this ven- 
due of fineries and knickknacks You call 
them goods, but if you do not take care, 
they will prove evils to some of you You 
expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps 
they may for less than they cost, but if you 
have no occasion for them, they must be 
dear to you Remember what Poor Richard 
says, “Buy what thou hast no need of, and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries ” 
And again, “At a great pennyworth pause 
a while ” He means that perhaps the cheap- 
ness IS apparent only, and not real, or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, 
may do thee more harm than good For m 
another place he says, “Many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths ” 
Again, Poor Richard says, “ ’Tis foohsh 
to lay out money m a purchase of repent- 
ance”, and yet this folly is practiced every 
day at vendues for want of minding the 
almanac “Wise men,” as Poor Dick says, 
“learn by others’ harms, fools scarcely by 
their own”; but fehx quern faciunt aliena 
pericula cautum ‘ Many a one, for the sake 
of finery on the back, have gone with a 
hungry belly and half starved their families 

1 ^Fortunate the man whom another’s dangers render 

cautious ’ 


50 
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“Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets,” as 
Poor Richard says, “put out the kitchen 
fire ” 

‘These are not the necessaries of hfe, 
they can scarcely be called the conven- 
iences; and yet, only because they look 
pretty, how many want to have them' The 
artificial wants of mankmd thus become 
more numerous than the natural, and, as 
Poor Dick says, “For one poor person, to 
there are an hundred indigent ” By these 
and other extravagancies the genteel are 
reduced to poverty and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but 
who through mdustry and frugality have 
maintained their standing, m which case it 
appears plainly that “A ploughman on his 
legs IS lugher than a gentleman on his 
knees,” as Poor Richard says Perhaps they 
have had a small estate left them, which 20 
they knew not the getting of, they think 
’tis day and will never be mght, that a 
httle to be spent out of so much is not 
worth minding “A child and a fool,” as 
Poor Richard says, “imagine twenty shil- 
hngs and twenty years can never be spent”, 
but “Always taking out of the meal-tub, 
and never putting in, soon comes to the 
bottom”, then as Poor Dick says, “When the 
well’s dry, they know the worth of water ” 30 
But this they might have known before if 
they had taken his advice “If you would 
know the value of money, go and try to 
borrow some”, or “He that goes a-borrow- 
mg goes a-sorrowing”, and indeed so does 
he that lends to such people, when he goes 
to get It m again Poor Dick farther ad- 
vises, and says, 

“Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 4 ° 

E’er fancy you consult, consult your purse ” 

And again, “Pride is as loud a beggar as 
want, and a great deal more saucy ” When 
you have bought one fine thing, you must 
buy ten more, that your appearance may 
be all of a piece, but Poor Dick says, “ ’Tis 
easier to suppress the first desire than to 
satisfy all that follow it ” And ’tis as truly 
folly for the poor to ape the rich as for the jo 
frog to swell in order to equal the ox 

“Great estates may venture more, 

But httle boats should keep near 
shore ” 


’Tis, however, a folly soon punished; for 
“Pride that dmes on vamty sups on con- 
tempt,” as Poor Richard says And m 
another place, “Pride breakfasted with 
plenty, dmed with poverty, and supped 
v/ith infamy ” And after all, of what use is 
this pride of appearance, for which so much 
IS risked, so much is suffered? It cannot 
promote health, or ease pam, it makes no 
mcrease of merit in the person, it creates 
envy, it hastens misfortune 

“What is a butterfly'* At best 

He’s but a caterpillar drest 

The gaudy fop’s his picture just,” 

as Poor Richard says 

‘But what madness must it be to run m 
debt for these superflmties' We are offered 
by the terms of this vendue six months’ 
credit, and that perhaps has induced some 
of us to attend it, because we cannot spare 
the ready money and hope now to be fine 
without It But, ah, think what you do 
when you run m debt, you give to another 
power over your hberty' If you cannot pay 
at the time, you will be ashamed to see your 
creditor, you will be m fear when you speak 
to him, you will make poor pitiful sneaking 
excuses, and by degrees come to lose your 
veracity, and sink into base downright lying, 
for, as Poor Richard says, “The second vice 
IS lying, the first is rurming in debt ” And 
again, to the same purpose, “Lying rides 
upon debt’s back ” Whereas a free-born 
Enghshman ought not to be ashamed or 
afraid to see or speak to any man living 
But poverty often deprives a man of all 
spirit and virtue “ ’Tis hard for an empty 
bag to stand upright,” as Poor Richard 
truly says 

‘What would you think of that prmce or 
that government who should issue an edict 
forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or a 
gentlewoman on pain of imprisonment or 
servitude> Would you not say that you were 
free, have a right to dress as you please, 
and that such an edict would be a breach 
of your privileges, and such a government 
tyranmeaP And yet you are about to put 
yourself under that tyranny, when you 
run m debt for such dress! Your creditor 
has authority at his pleasure to deprive 
you of your hberty by confimng you in 
gaol for hfe, or to sell you as a servant, if 
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you should not be able to pay him' When 
you have got your bargam, you may per- 
haps think htde of payment, but “Credi- 
tors,” Poor Richard tells us, “have better 
memories than debtors”, and in another 
place says, “Creditors are a superstitious 
sect, great observers of set days and times ” 
The day comes round before you are aware, 
and the demand is made before you are pre- 
pared to satisfy It, or, if you bear your debt 10 
in mind, the term which at first seemed so 
long will, as It lessens, appear extremely 
short Time will seem to have added wings 
to his heels as well as shoulders “Those 
have a short Lent,” saith Poor Richard, 
“who owe money to be paid at Easter ” 
Then since, as he says, “The borrower is a 
slave to the lender, and the debtor to the 
creditor,” disdam the^hain, preserve your 
freedom, and maintain your independency 20 
Be industrious and free, be frugal and free 
At present, perhaps, you may think your- 
self in thriving circumstances, and that you 
can bear a httle extravagance without m- 
jury, but, 

“For age and want, save while you may. 

No mormng sim lasts a whole day,” 

as Poor Richard says Gain may be tempo- 30 
rary and uncertain, but ever while you hve 
expense is constant and certam, and “ ’Tis 
easier to build two chimneys than to keep 
one m fuel,” as Poor Richard says So, 
“Rather go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt ” 

“Get what you can, and what you get hold, 

’Tis the stone that will turn all your lead 
mto gold,” 

as Poor Richard says And when you have 
got the philosopher’s stone, sure you will 40 
no longer complain of bad umes or the dif- 
ficulty of paying taxes 

‘This doctrine, my friends, is reason and 
wisdom; but after all, do not depend too 
much upon your own industry, and frugal- 
ity, and prudence, though excellent tlungs, 
for they may all be blasted without the 
blessing of Heaven, and therefore ask that 
blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable 
to those that at present seem to want it, but 30 
comfort and help them Remember, Job 
suffered, and was afterwards prosperous 


‘And now to conclude, “Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools wiU learn m 
no other, and scarce m that”, for it is true, 
“We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct,” as Poor Richard says. However, 
remember this “They that won’t be coun- 
selled can’t be helped,” as Poor Richard 
says, and farther, that “If you will not hear 
reason, she’ll surely rap your knuckles ” ’ 
Thus the old gentleman ended his ha- 
rangue The people heard it and approved 
the doctrine, and immediately practiced the 
contrary, just as if it had been a common 
sermon, for the vendue opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly, notwithstand- 
mg all his cautions and their own fear of 
taxes I found the good man had thoroughly 
studied my almanacs and digested all I had 
dropped on these topics during the course 
of five and twenty years The frequent 
menuon he made of me must have tired 
anyone else, but my vamty was wonderfully 
dehghted with it, though I was conscious 
that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my 
own which he ascribed to me, but rather 
the gleamngs I had made of the sense of all 
ages and nations However, I resolved to be 
the better for the echo of it, and though I 
had at first determined to buy stuff for a 
new coat, I went away resolved to wear my 
old one a hnle longer Reader, if thou wilt 
do the same, thy profit will be as great as 
mme I am, as ever, thine to serve thee 

Richard Saunders 

July 7, 1757 1758 

THE SALE OF THE HESSIANS 

From the Count de Schaumbergh to 
THE Baron Hohendorf, Command- 
ing THE Hessian Troops in 
America 

Rome, February 18, 1777 
Monsieur Le Baron . — On my return from 
Naples, I received at Rome your letter of 
the 27th December of last year I have 
learned with unspeakable pleasure the 
courage our troops exhibited at Trenton, 
and you cannot imagme my joy on bemg 
told that of the 1,950 Hessians engaged m 
the fight, but 345 escaped. There were just 
1,605 men killed, and I caimot sufficiently 
commend your prudence in sending an 
exact list of the dead to mv rmmster in Lon- 
don. This precaution was the more neces- 
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sary, as the report sent to the Enghsh min- 
istry does not give but 1,455 dead. This 
would make 483,450 florins instead of 
643,500 which I am entitled to demand un- 
der our convention You will comprehend 
the prejudice which such an error would 
work m my finances, and I do not doubt you 
will take the necessary pains to prove that 
Lord North’s hst is false and yours correct 

The Court of London objects that there 10 
were a hundred wounded who ought not to 
be included in the list, nor paid for as dead, 
but I trust you will not overlook my m- 
structions to you on quitting Cassel, and 
that you will not have tried by human suc- 
cor to recall the hfe of the unfortunates 
whose days could not be lengthened but by 
the loss of a leg or an arm That would be 
making them a pernicious present, and I 
am sure they would rather die than live in a 20 
condition no longer fit for my service I do 
not mean by this that you should assassi- 
nate them, we should be humane, my dear 
Baron, but you may msinuate to the sur- 
geons with entire propriety that a crippled 
man is a reproach to their profession, and 
that there is no wiser course than to let 
every one of them die when he ceases to be 
fit to fight 

I am about to send to you some new re- 30 
emits Don’t economize them Remember 
glory before all thmgs Glory is true wealth 
There is nothing degrades the soldier like 
the love of money He must care only for 
honor and reputation, but this reputation 
must be acquired in the midst of dangers, A 
battle gamed without costing the conqueror 
any blood is an inglorious success, while the 
conquered cover themselves with glory by 
perishmg with their arms in their hands 40 
Do you remember that of the 300 Lacedae- 
monians who defended the defile of Ther- 
mopylae, not one returned? How happy 
should I be could I say the same of my 
brave Hessians' 

It IS true that their king, Leomdas, per- 
ished with them but thmgs have changed, 
and It IS no longer the custom for princes of 
the empire to go and fight in America for a 
cause with which they have no concern. 50 
And besides, to whom should they pay the 
thirty gumeas per man if I did not stay in 
Europe to receive them? Then, it is neces- 
sary also that I be ready to send recmits to 
replace the men you lose For this purpose 


I must return to Hesse It is true, grown 
men are becoming scarce there, but I will 
send you boys Besides, the scarcer the 
commodity the higher the price. I am as- 
sured that the women and httle girls have 
begun to till our lands, and they get on not 
badly You did right to send back to Europe 
that Dr Cmmerus who was so successful m 
curmg dysentery Don’t bother witli a man 
who is subject to looseness of the bowels. 
That disease makes bad soldiers One cow- 
ard will do more mischief in an engagement 
than ten brave men will do good Better 
that they burst in their barracks than fly in 
a battle, and tarmsh the glory of our arms 
Besides, you know that they pay me as 
killed for all who die from disease, and I 
don’t get a farthing for runaways My tnp 
to Italy, which has .cost me enormously, 
makes it desirable that there should be 
a great mortahty among them You will 
therefore promise promotion to all who ex- 
pose themselves, you wiU exhort them to 
seek glory in the midst of dangers, you will 
say to Major Maundorlf that 1 am not at all 
content with his saving the 345 men who 
escaped the massacre of Trenton Through 
the whole campaign he has not had ten men 
killed in consequence of his orders Finally, 
let It be your principal object to prolong the 
war and avoid a decisive engagement on 
either side, for I have made arrangements 
for a grand Itahan opera, and I do not wish 
to be obhged to give it up Meantime I pray 
God, my dear Baron de Hohendorf, to 
have you m his holy and gracious keeping 

THE EPHEMERA 
An Emblem of Human Life’ 

You may remember, my dear friend, that 
when we lately spent that happy day in the 

I Franklin wrote> 17 June 1780, to his friend William 
Carmjchaelj then in Madrid ‘Enclosed J send you the 
little piece you desire To understand it rightly you 
should be acquamted with some few circumstances 
The person to whom it was addressed is Madame Bnl- 
lon> a lady of most respectable character and pleasmg 
conversation, mistress of an amiable family m this 
neighborhood, with which I spend an evening twice 
m every week She has, among other elegant accom- 
plishments, that of an excellent musician, and with her 
daughters, who sing prettily, and some friends who 
play, she kindly entertains me and my grandson with 
little concerts, a cup of tea, and a game of chess I call 
this mv Operat for I rarely go to the Opera at Paris 
*The Moulin Joli is a little island in the Seme about 



delightful garden and sweet society of the 
Mouhn Joh, I stopt a httle in one of our 
walks, and staid some time behmd the com- 
pany. We had been shown numberless 
skeletons of a kmd of httle fly, called an 
ephemera, whose successive generations, 
we were told, were bred and expired within 
the day I happened to see a hving company 
of them on a leaf, who appeared to be en- 
gaged m conversation You know I under- 
stand all the mferior animal tongues my 
too great application of the study of them is 
the best excuse I can give for the httle 
progress I have made m your charrrung 
language I hstened through curiosity to 
the discourse of these httle creatures, but 
as they, in their national vivacity, spoke 
three or four together, I could make but 
httle of their conversation I found, how- 
ever, by some broken expressions that I 
heard now and then, they were disputing 
warmly on the merits of two foreign musi- 
cians, one a cousin, the other a moscheto, m 
which dispute they spent their time, seem- 
mgly as regardless of the shormess of hfe as 
if they had been sure of living a month 
Happy people' thought I, you live certainly 
under a wise, just, and mild government, 
since you have no public grievances to com- 
plain of, nor any subject of contention but 
the perfections and imperfections of for- 
eign music I turned my head from them to 
an old grey-headed one, who was smgle on 
another leaf, and talking to himself Bemg 
amused with his sohloquy, I put it down in 
wrmng, in hopes it will likewise amuse her 
to whom I am so much indebted for the 
most pleasing of all amusements, her de- 
hcious company and heavenly harmony 
‘It was,’ said he, ‘the opinion of learned 

two leagues hence, par: of the country-seal of another 
friend, where we visit every summer, and spend the 
day in the pleasing society of the ingenious, learned, 
and very polite persons who inhabit it At the time 
when the letter was written, all conversations at Pans 
were filled with disputes about the music of Gluck and 
Picini, a German and Italian musiaan, who divided 
the town into violent parties A friend of this lady 
having obtained a copy of it, under a promise not to 
give another, did not observe that promise, so that 
many have been taken, and it is become as public as 
such a thing can well be, that is not pnnted, but I 
could not dream of its being heard of at Madrid' The 
thought was partly taken from a little piece of some un- 
known writer, winch I met with fifty years since in a 
newspaper, and which the sight of the Ephemera 
brought to my recollection ’ Smyth, ed , The Writings 
of Benjamin FranklxnQ^ Y ,t906),VIII, 99-100 
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philosophers of our race, who hved and 
flourished long before my time, that this 
vast world, the Mouhn Joh, could not 
Itself subsist more than eighteen hours, and 
I think there was some foundation for that 
opimon, smee by the apparent motion of 
the great luminary that gives hfe to all 
nature, and which m my time has evidently 
dechned considerably towards the ocean at 
the end of our earth, it must then finish its 
course, be extinguished m the waters that 
surround us, and leave the world m cold 
and darkness, necessarily produemg uni- 
versal death and destruction I have hved 
seven of those hours, a great age, being no 
less than four hundred and twenty mmutes 
of time How very few of us contmue so 
long' I have seen generations born, flour- 
ish, and expire My present friends are the 
children and grandchildren of the friends 
of my youth, who are now, alas, no more' 
And I must soon foUow them, for, by the 
course of nature, though still m health, 1 
cannot expect to hve above seven or eight 
mmutes longer What now avails all my 
toil and labor, m amassmg honey-dew on 
this leaf, which I cannot live to enjoy' What 
the political struggles I have been engaged 
m, for the good of my compatriot inhab- 
itants of this bush, or my philosophical 
studies for the benefit of our race in gen- 
eral' for, in politics, what can laws do 
without morals'* Our present race of 
ephemera; will in a course of minutes be- 
come corrupt, hke those of other and older 
bushes, and consequently as wretched And 
m philosophy how small our progress' 
Alas' art is long, and life is short' My 
friends would comfort me with the idea of 
a name, they say, I shall leave behmd me, 
and they tell me I have lived long enough 
to nature and to glory But what will fame 
be to an ephemera who no longer exists'* 
And what will become of all history m the 
eighteenth hour, when the world itself, 
even the whole Mouhn Job, shall come to 
Its end, and be buried in universal rum?’ 

To me, after all my eager pursmts, no 
solid pleasures now remain, but the reflec- 
tion of a long life spent in meamng well, 
the sensible conversation of a few good lady 
ephemerEB, and now and then a kind smile 
and a tune from the ever amiable Bnllante 

B Franklin 

1778 1818 
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THE WHISTLE 
To Madame Brillon 

Passy, November lo, 1779 
I RECEIVED my dear friend’s two letters, 
one for Wednesday and one for Saturday 
This IS again Wednesday I do not deserve 
one for today, because I have not answered 
the former But indolent as I am, and 
averse to writing, the fear of havmg no 10 
more of your pleasing epistles if I do not 
contribute to the correspondence, obliges 
me to take up my pen And as Mr B has 
kindly sent me word that he sets out to- 
morrow to see you, instead of spending this 
Wednesday evemng as I have done its 
namesakes, in your delightful company, I 
sit down to spend it m thinking of you, in 
writing to you, and in reading over and 
over again your letters 20 

I am charmed with your description of 
Paradise, and with your plan of hving 
there And I approve much of your con- 
clusion, that, in the mean time, we should 
draw all the good we can from this world 
In my opimon we might all draw more 
good from it than we do, and suffer less 
evil, if we would take care ‘not to give too 
much for our whistles ’ For to me it seems 
that most of the unhappy people we meet 30 
with, are become so by neglect of that 
caution. 

You ask what I mean’ — You love 
stories, and will excuse my telling one of 
myself When I was a child of seven years 
old, my friends on a hohday filled my little 
pocket with halfpence I went directly to a 
shop where they sold toys for children, and 
being charmed with the sound of a whistle 
that I met by the way, in the hands of an- 40 
other boy, I volimtarily offered and gave 
all my money for it When I came home, 
whisthng all over the house, much pleased 
with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family, my brothers, sisters, and cousins, 
understanding the bargam I had made, 
told me I had given four times as much for 
It as It was worth, put me in mind what 
good things I might have bought with the 
rest of the money, and laughed at me so 50 
much for my folly, that 1 cried with vexa- 
tion, and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleas- 
ure 

This however was afterwards of use to 


me, the impression contmmng on my 
mmd, so that often, when I was tempted to 
buy some unnecessary thing, I said to my- 
self, ‘Do not give too much for the whistle’j 
and I saved my money 
As I grew up, came mto the world, and 
observed the actions of men, I thought I 
met many, ‘who gave too much for the 
whistle ’ — When I saw one ambitious of 
court favor, sacrificing his time m attend- 
ance at levees, his repose, his liberty, his 
virtue, and perhaps his friend, to obtam it, 
I have said to myself, ‘This man gives too 
much for his whistle ’ — When I saw an- 
other fond of populanty, constantly em- 
ploying himself m pohtical bustles, neglect- 
ing his own affairs, and ruimng them by 
that neglect, ‘He pays,’ says I, ‘too much 
for his whistle ’ — If I knew a miser, who 
gave up every kind of comfortable living, 
all the pleasure of doing good to others, all 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the 
joys of benevolent friendship for the sake 
of accumulating wealth, ‘Poor man’ says I, 
‘you pay too much for your whistle ’ — 
When I met with a man of pleasure, sacri- 
ficing every laudable improvement of his 
mind or of his fortune, to mere corporeal 
sausfactions, and ruining his health in their 
pursuit, ‘Mistaken man,’ says I, ‘you are 
providing pain for yourself mstead of 
pleasure, you pay too much for your 
whistle ’ — If I see one fond of appearance, 
or fine clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, 
fine equipages, all above his fortune, for 
which he contracts debts, and ends his 
career in a prison, ‘Alas'’ says I, ‘he has 
paid dear, very dear, for his whistle ’ — 
When I saw a beautiful, sweet-tempered 
girl, married to an ill-natured brute of a 
husband, ‘What a pity,’ says I, ‘that she 
should pay so much for a whistle'’ — In 
short, I conceived that great part of the 
miseries of mankind were brought upon 
them by the false estimates they have made 
of the value of things, and by their ‘givmg 
too much for their whistles ’ 

Yet I ought to have charity for these un- 
happy people, when I consider that with 
all this wisdom of which I am boasting 
there are certain things m the world so 
tempting, for example, the apples of King 
John, which happily are not to be bought, 
for if they were put to sale by auction, I 
might very easily be led to ruin myself m 
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the purchase, and find that I had once 
more ‘given too much for the whistle ’ 
Adieu, my dearest friend, and beheve me 
ever yours very sincerely and with unalter- 
able affection 

B Franklin. 

1779 1818 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN FRANKLIN 
AND THE GOUT 

Midmght, October 22, 1780. 
Franklin Eh' Oh' Eh' What have I 
done to merit these cruel suffermgs? 

Gout Many things, you have ate and 
drank too freely, and too much indulged 
those legs of yours in their indolence 
Franklin Who is it that accuses me^ 
Gout It is I, even I, the Gout 
Franklin What' my enemy in person'* 
Gout No, not your enemy 
Franklin I repeat it, my enemy, for you 
would not only torment my body to death, 
but rum my good name, you reproach me 
as a glutton and a tippler, now all the 
world, that knows me, will allow that I am 
neither the one nor the other 

Gout The world may think as it pleases. 
It IS always very complaisant to itself, and 
sometimes to its friends, but I very well 
know that the quantity of meat and drink 
proper for a man, who takes a reasonable 
degree of exercise, would be too much for 
another, who never takes any 

Franklin I take — Eh' Oh' — as much 
exercise — Eh' — as I can. Madam Gout 
You know my sedentary state, and on that 
account, it would seem. Madam Gout, as if 
you might spare me a little, seeing it is not 
altogether my own fault 

Gout Not a jot, your rhetoric and your 
politeness are thrown away, your apology 
avails nothing If your situation in hfe is a 
sedentary one, your amusements, your 
recreations, at least, should be acuve You 
ought to walk or ride, or, if the weather 
prevents that, play at bilhards But let us 
exaimne your course of hfe While the 
mormngs are long, and you have leisure to 
go abroad, what do you do? Why, mstead 
of gaming an appeute for breakfast, by 
salutary exercise, you amuse yourself, with 
books, pamphlets, or newspapers, which 
commonly are not worth the readmg Yet 
you eat an inordinate breakfast, four dishes 


of tea, with cream, and one or two buttered 
toasts, with shces of hung beef, which I 
fancy are not things the most easily di- 
gested Immediately afterward you sit 
down to write at your desk, or converse 
with persons who apply to you on business 
Thus the time passes till one, without any 
kmd of bodily exercise But all this I could 
pardon, m regard, as you say, to your 
10 sedentary condition But what is your prac- 
tice after dinner'* Walkmg m the beautiful 
gardens of those friends, with whom you 
have dined, would be the choice of men of 
sense, yours is to be fixed down to chess, 
where you are found engaged for two or 
three hours' This is your perpetual recrea- 
tion, which IS the least ehgible of any for a 
sedentary man, because, mstead of acceler- 
atmg the mouon of the flmds, the rigid 
20 attention it requires helps to retard the cir- 
culauon and obstruct internal secretions 
Wrapt in the speculations of this wretched 
game, you destroy your constitution What 
can be expected from such a course of hv- 
mg, but a body replete with stagnant 
humors, ready to fall a prey to all kinds of 
dangerous maladies, if I, the Gout, did not 
occasionally bring you rehef by agitatmg 
those humors, and so purifymg or dissi- 
30 paung them? If it was m some nook or 
alley in Pans, deprived of walks, that you 
played awhile at chess after dinner, this 
might be excusable, but the same taste pre- 
vails with you in Passy, Auteuil, Mont- 
martre, or Sanoy, places where there are 
the finest gardens and walks, a pure air, 
beautiful women, and most agreeable and 
instructive conversation, all which you 
might enjoy by frequenting the walks But 
40 these arc rejected for this abominable game 
of chess Fie, then, Mr Frankhn! But 
amidst my mstrucuons, I had almost forgot 
to admmister my wholesome corrections, 
so lake that twinge, — and that 
Franklin Oh' Eh' Oh' Ohhh' As much 
mstrucuon as you please. Madam Gout, 
and as many reproaches, but pray. Madam, 
a truce with your corrections' 

Gout No, Sir, no, — I wiU not abate a 
50 particle of what is so much for your good, — 
therefore — 

Franklin Oh! Ehhh' — It is not fair to 
say I take no exercise, when I do very often, 
going out to dine and retummg m my 
carriage. 
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Gout That, of all imaginable exercises, 

IS the most slight and insignificant, if you 
allude to the motion of a carriage suspended 
on springs By observing the degree of heat 
obtamed by different kinds of motion, we 
may form an estimate of the quantity of 
exercise given by each Thus, for example, 
if you turn out to walk in wmter with cold 
feet, in an hour’s ume you will be in a glow 
all over, ride on horseback, the same effect 10 
will scarcely be perceived by four hours’ 
round trotting, but if you loU in a carriage, 
such as you have mentioned, you may 
travel all day, and gladly enter the last inn 
to warm your feet by a fire Flatter your- 
self then no longer, that half an hour’s air- 
ing m your carriage deserves the name of 
exercise Providence has appointed few to 
roll in carriages, while he has given to all a 
pair of legs, which are machmes infimtely 20 
more commodious and serviceable Be 
grateful, then, and make a proper use of 
yours Would you know how they forward 
the circulation of your fluids, m the very 
acuon of transporting you from place to 
place, observe when you walk, that all your 
weight IS alternately thrown from one leg 
to the other, this occasions a great pressure 
on the vessels of the foot, and repels their 
contents, when reheved, by the weight be- 30 
mg thrown on the other foot, the vessels of 
the first are allowed to replemsh, and, by a 
return of this weight, this repulsion again 
succeeds, thus accelerating the circulation 
of the blood The heat produced m any 
given time, depends on the degree of this 
acceleration, the fluids are shaken, the 
humors attenuated, the secreuons facil- 
itated, and all goes well, the cheeks are 
ruddy, and health is estabhshed Behold 40 
your fair friend at Auieuil, a lady who re- 
ceived from bounteous nature more really 
useful science, than half a dozen such pre- 
tenders to philosophy as you have been able 
to extract from all your books When she 
honors you with a visit, it is on foot She 
walks all hours of the day, and leaves indo- 
lence, and Its concomitant maladies, to be 
endured by her horses In this see at once 
the preservative of her health and personal 30 
charms But when you go to Auteuil, you 
must have your carriage, though it is no 
further from Passy to Auteuil than from 
Auteuil to Passy 


Franklin Your reasomngs grow very 
tiresome 

Gout I stand corrected I will be silent 
and contmue my office, take that, and that. 

Franklin. Oh' Ohh' Talk on, I pray 
you' 

Gout No, no, I have a good number of 
twinges for you tomght, and you may be 
sure of some more tomorrow 

Franklin. What, with such a fever' I 
shall go distracted Oh' Eh' Can no one 
bear it for me'’ 

Gout Ask that of your horses, they have 
served you faithfully 

Franklin How can you so cruelly sport 
with my torments? 

Gout Sport' I am very serious I have 
here a list of offences against your own 
health distinctly written, and can justify 
every stroke inflicted on you 
Franklin Read it then 
Gout It is too long a detail, but I will 
briefly menuon some paruculars 

Franklin Proceed I am all attention 
Gout Do you remember how often you 
have promised yourself, the following 
morning, a walk in the grove of Boulogne, 
m the garden de la Muette, or m your own 
garden, and have violated your promise, 
alleging, at one time, it was too cold, at 
another too warm, too windy, too moist, or 
what else you pleased, when m truth it was 
too nothing, but your insuperable love of 
ease'^ 

Franklin That I confess may have hap- 
pened occasionally, probably ten times in a 
year 

Gout Your confession is very far short 
of the truth, the gross amount is one hun- 
dred and mnety-nme times 
Franklin Is it possible" 

Gout So possible, that it is fact, you 
may rely on the accuracy of my statement 
You know M Brillon’s gardens, and what 
fine walks they contain, you know the 
handsome flight of an hundred steps, 
which lead from the terrace above to the 
lawn below You have been m the practice 
of vismng this amiable family twice a week, 
after dinner, and it is a maxim of your own, 
that ‘a man may take as much exercise in 
walking a mile, up and down stairs, as m 
ten on level ground ’ What an oppor- 
tumty was here for you to have had exercise 
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m both these ways' Did you embrace it, 
and how often? 

Franklin I cannot immediately answer 
that question 

Gout I will do it for you, not once 

Franklin Notonce^ 

Gout Even so During the summer you 
went there at six o’clock You found the 
charming lady, with her lovely children 
and friends, eager to walk with you, and 
entertain you with their agreeable conver- 
sation, and what has been your choice^ 
Why to sit on the terrace, satisfying your- 
self with the fine prospect, and passing 
your eye over the beauties of the garden 
below, without taking one step to descend 
and walk about m them On the contrary, 
you call for tea and the chess-board, and 
lo' you are occupied in your seat ull mne 
o’clock, and that besides two hours’ play 
after dinner, and then, instead of walking 
home, which would have bestirred you a 
httle, you step into your carriage How ab- 
surd to suppose that all this carelessness 
can be reconcilable with health, without my 
interposition' 

Franklin, I am convinced now of the 
justness of Poor Richard’s remark, that 
‘Our debts and our sms are always greater 
than we think for ’ 

Gout So it is You philosophers are 
sages m your maxims, and fools in your 
conduct 

Franklin But do you charge among my 
crimes, that I return in a carriage from 
Mr Bnllon’s’ 

Gout Certainly, for, havmg been seated 
all the while, you cannot object the fatigue 
of the day, and cannot want therefore the 
rehef of a carriage 

Franklin What then would you have 
me do with my carnage’ 

Gout Burn it if you choose, you would 
at least get heat out of it once in this way, 
or, if you dishke that proposal, here’s an- 
other for you, observe the poor peasants, 
who work m the vineyards and grounds 
about the villages of Passy, Auteuil, Chail- 
lot, &c , you may find every day, among 
these deserving creatures, four or five old 
men and women, bent and perhaps crip- 
pled by weight of years, and too long and 


too great labor After a most fatiguing day, 
these people have to trudge a mile or two 
to their smoky huts Order your coachman 
to set them down This is an act that will be 
good for your soul, and, at the same time, 
after your visit to the Brillons, if you return 
on foot, that will be good for your body 
Franklin Ah' how uresome you are' 
Gout Well, then, to my office, it should 
10 not be forgotten that I am your physician 
There. 

Franklin Ohhh' what a devil of a phy- 
sician' 

Gout How ungrateful you are to say 
so' Is It not I who, m the character of your 
physician, have saved you from the palsy, 
dropsy, and apoplexy’ one or other of 
which would have done for you long ago, 
but for me 

20 Franklin 1 submit, and thank you for 
the past, but entreat the discontinuance of 
your visits for the future, for, in my mmd, 
one had better die than be cured so dole- 
fully Permit me just to hint, that I have 
also not been unfriendly to you I never 
feed physician or quack of any kmd, to 
enter the hst against you, if then you do not 
leave me to my repose, it may be said you 
are ungrateful too 

30 Gout I can scarcely acknowledge that 
as any objection As to quacks, I despise 
them, they may kill you indeed, but cannot 
injure me And, as to regular physiaans, 
they are at last convinced that the gout, in 
such a subject as you are, is no disease, but 
a remedy, and wherefore cure a remedy’ — 
but to our business, — there 

Franklin Oh' oh' — for Heaven’s sake 
leave me' and I promise faithfully never 
40 more to play at chess, but to take exercise 
daily, and hve temperately 

Gout I know you too well You promise 
fair, but, after a few months of good health, 
you will return to your old habits, your 
fine promises will be forgotten like the 
forms of last year’s clouds Let us then 
fimsh the account, and I will go But I 
leave you with an assurance of visiting you 
again at a proper time and place, for my 
50 object IS your good, and you are sensible 
now that I am your real friend 
1780 1818 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
JOHN WOOLMAN 

Childhood and Education ‘ 

1 HAVE often felt a motion of love to leave 
some hmts of my experience of the good- 
ness of God, and pursuant thereto, m the 
thirty-sixth year of my age, I begm this 
work 

I was born m Northampton, m Burhng- lo 
ton County m West Jersey, in the year of 
our Lord 1720, and before I was seven 
years old, I began to be acquainted with the 
operations of divme love Through the care 
of my parents, I was taught to read near as 
soon as I was capable of it, and as I went 
from school one Seventh Day, I remember, 
while my compamons went to play by the 
way, I went forward out of sight, and set- 
ung down I read the twenty-second chap- 20 
ter of the Revelation ‘He shewed me a 
pure river of water of hfe, clear as crystal, 
proceedmg out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb,’ etc , and in the reading of it 
my mind was drawn to seek after that pure 
habitation which I then beheved God had 
prepared for His servants The place where 
I sat and the sweetness that attended my 
mmd remain fresh m my memory 

This and the like gracious visitauons had 30 
that effect upon me that when boys used 
ill language it troubled me, and through 
the contmued mercies of God I was pre- 
served from It The pious instrucUons of 
my parents were often fresh in my mmd 
when I happened to be among wicked chil- 
dren, and were of use to me 

My parents, having a large family of 
children, used frequently on First Days 
after meeting to put us to read in the Holy 40 
Scriptures, or some religious books, one 
after another, the rest sittmg by without 
much conversation, which I have smee 
often thought was a good practice From 
what I had read, I believed there had been 
m past ages people who walked in upright- 
ness before God m a degree exceedmg any 

I The selection, of which the title has been supplied and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from Gununere, 
ed , The Journal and Essays of John Woolman(X^ Y , 
I922),i5I-57 


that I knew, or heard of, now hvmg, and 
the apprehension of there being less steadi- 
ness and firmness amongst people m this 
age than m past ages often troubled me 
while I was still young. 

I had a dream about the mnth year of 
my age, as follows I saw the moon rise 

near the west, and run a regular course 

eastward, so swift [ly] that in about a quarter 
of an hour she reached our meridian, when 
there descended from her a small cloud on 
a direct Ime to the earth, which lighted on a 
pleasant green about twenty yards from the 
door of my father’s house (m which I 
thought I stood) and was immediately 
turned mto a beauuful green tree The 
moon appeared to run on with equal swift- 
ness, and soon set in the east, at which 

time the sun arose at the place where it 

commonly doth in the summer, and shining 
with full radiance in a serene air, it ap- 
peared as pleasant a mormng as ever I saw 

All this time I stood still in the door, in 
an awful frame of mmd, and I observed 
that as heat increased by the rising sun, it 
wrought so powerfully on the little green 
tree that the leaves gradually withered, and 
before noon it appeared dry and dead 
There then appeared a being, small of size, 
moving Swiftly from the north southward, 
called a ‘sun worm ’ 

Though I was a child, this dream was 
instrucuve to me 

Another thing remarkable m my child- 
hood was that once as I went to a neigh- 
bor’s house, I saw on the way a robin 
sitting on her nest, and as I came near she 
went off but, havmg young ones, flew 
about and with many cries expressed her 
concern for them I stood and threw stones 
at her till, one striking her, she fell down 
dead At first I was pleased with the ex- 
ploit, but after a few mmutes was seized 
with horror, as having m a sportive way 
killed an innocent creature while she was 
careful for her young I beheld her lying 
dead, and thought those young ones for 
which she was so careful must now perish 
for want of their dam to nourish them, and 
after some painful considerations on the 
sub)ect, I climbed up the tree, took all the 
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young birds, and killed them, supposmg 
that better than to leave them to pme away 
and die miserably, and beheved in this case 
that Scripture proverb was fulfilled ‘The 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel ’ I 
then went on my errand, but for some 
hours could think of little else but the 
cruelties 1 had committed, and was much 
troubled 

Thus He whose tender mercies are over lo 
all His works hath placed that m the human 
mind which mcites to exercise goodness to- 
wards every living creature, and this bemg 
smgly attended to, people become tender- 
hearted and sympathizing, but bemg fre- 
quently and totally rejected, the mind 
shuts Itself up in a contrary disposition 

About the twelfth year of my age, my 
father being abroad, my mother reproved 
me for some misconduct, to which I made 20 
an undutiful reply, and the next First Day, 
as I was with my father returning from 
meeting, he told me he understood I had 
behaved amiss to my mother, and advised 
me to be more careful in future I knew 
myself blamable, and m shame and con- 
fusion remained silent Being thus awak- 
ened to a sense of my wickedness, I felt re- 
morse in my mind, and getting home I 
retired and prayed to the Lord to forgive jo 
me, and I do not remember that I ever 
after that spoke unhandsomely to either of 
my parents, however foohsh m some other 
thmgs 

Having attained the age of sixteen, I 
began to love wanton company, and though 
I was preserved from profane language or 
scandalous conduct, still I perceived a 
plant m me which produced much wild 
grapes Yet my merciful Father forsook me 40 
not utterly, but at times through His grace 
I was brought seriously to consider my 
ways, and the sight of my backshdmg af- 
fected me with sorrow, but for want of 
rightly attending to the reproofs of m- 
struction, vamty was added to vamty, and 
repentance Upon the whole my mmd was 
more and more alienated from the truth, 
and I hastened towards destruction. While 
I meditate on the gulf towards which I so 
traveled, and reflect on my youthful dis- 
obedience, my heart is affected with sor- 
row 

Advancmg in age, the number of my 
acquaintance increased, and thereby my 


way grew more difficult. Though I had 
heretofore found comfort in readmg the 
Holy Scriptures, and thinkmg on heavenly 
thmgs, I was now estranged therefrom I 
knew I was going from the flock of Christ, 
and had no resoluuon to return, hence 
senous reflections were imeasy to me, and 
youthful vamties and diversions my great- 
est pleasure Runnmg in this road I found 
many hke myself, and we associated in that 
which IS reverse to true friendship But m 
this swift race it pleased God to visit me 
with sickness, so that I doubted of recov- 
ering, and then did darkness, horror, and 
amazement with full force seize me, even 
when my pain and distress of body was 
very great, I thought it would have been 
better for me never to have had a bemg 
than to see the day which I now saw I was 
filled with confusion, and m great affiicuon 
both of mind and body I lay and bewailed 
myself, I had not confidence to hft up my 
cries to God, whom I had thus offended, 
but m a deep sense of my great folly I was 
humbled before Him, and at length that 
Word which is as a fire and a hammer 
broke and dissolved my rebelhous heart, 
and then my cries were put up in contn- 
tion, and m the mulutude of His mercies I 
found inward relief, and felt a close en- 
gagement that, if He was pleased to restore 
my health, I might walk humbly before 
Him 

After my recovery, this exercise re- 
mained with me a considerable time, but 
by degrees giving way to youthful vam- 
ties, they gained strength, and gemng with 
wanton young people I lost ground The 
Lord had been very gracious, and spoke 
peace to me m the ume of my distress, 
and I now most ungratefully turned again 
to folly, on which account at umes I felt 
sharp reproof, but did not get low enough 
to cry for help I was not so hardy as to 
commit things scandalous, but to exceed 
m vamty and promote rmrth was my chief 
study Still I retained a love and esteem for 
pious people, and their company brought 
an awe upon me My dear parents several 
times admomshed me in the fear of the 
Lord, and their admomuon entered mto 
my heart and had a good effect for a season 
but not gettmg deep enough to pray 
rightly, the tempter when he came found 
entrance. I remember once, havmg spent a 
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part of a day in wantonness, as I went to 
bed at night there lay m a window near my 
bed a Bible, which I opened, and first cast 
my eye on the text ‘We he down m our 
shame, and our confusion covers us ’ This 
I knew to be my case, and meeting with 
so unexpected a reproof, I was somewhat 
affected with it, and went to bed under re- 
morse of conscience, which I soon cast off 
again 

Thus ume passed on, my heart was re- 
plenished with mirth and wantonness, 
while pleasing scenes of vamty were pre- 
sented to my imagination, till I attained 
the age of eighteen years, near which time 
I felt the judgments of God in my soul 
like a consuming fire, and looking over my 
past life, the prospect was moving I was 
often sad, and longed to be delivered from 
those vanities, then again my heart was 
strongly inclined to them, and there was 
in me a sore conflict At times I turned to 
folly, and then again sorrow and confusion 
took hold of me In a while I resolved 
totally to leave off some of my vanities, but 
there was a secret reserve in my heart of 
the more refined part of them, and I was 
not low enough to find true peace Thus 
for some months I had great troubles and 
disquiet, there remaimng m me an unsub- 
jected will which rendered my labors fruit- 
less, till at length, through the merciful 
continuance of heavenly visitations, I was 
made to bow down in spirit before the 
Most High I remember one evening I had 
spent some nme in reading a pious author, 
and walking out alone, I humbly prayed to 
the Lord for His help, that I might be de- 
hvered from those vanities which so en- 
snared me Thus being brought low. 

He helped me, and as I learned to bear the 
cross, I felt refreshment to come from His 
presence But not keepmg in that strength 
which gave victory, I lost ground again, the 
sense of which greatly afflicted me, and I 
sought deserts and lonely places, and there 
with tears did confess my sms to God, and 
humbly craved help of Him, and I may say 
with reverence He was near to me in my 
troubles, and in those times of humihation 
opened my ear to disciphne 

I was now led to look seriously at the 
means by which I was drawn from the pure 
truth, and I learned this that if I would hve 
m the hfe which the faithful servants of 


God hved in, I must not go mto company 
as heretofore m my own will, but all the 
cravings of sense must be governed by a 
divme prmciple. In times of sorrow and 
abasement these mstructions were sealed 
upon me, and I felt the power of Chnst 
prevail over all selfish desires, so that I was 
preserved in a good degree of steadiness, 
and being young and behevmg at that time 
lo that a single hfe was best for me, I was 
strengthened to keep from such company 
as had often been a snare to me 

I kept steady to meetings, spent First 
Days m the afternoon chiefly in reading the 
Scriptures and other good books, and was 
early convinced in my mind that true reh- 
gion consisted m an inward hfe, wherein 
the heart doth love and reverence God the 
Creator, and learn to exercise true justice 
20 and goodness not only toward all men but 
also toward the brute creatures That as the 
mmd was moved by an inward principle to 
love God as an invisible, incomprehensible 
Being, by the same pnnciple it was moved 
to love Him in all His mamfestations in the 
visible world That as by His breath the 
flame of hfe was kindled in all animal and 
sensible creatures, to say we love God as 
tmscen, and at the same time exercise 
30 cruelty toward the least creature moving 
by His hfe or by hfe derived from Him, 
was a contradiction in itself 

I foimd no narrowness respecting sects 
and opimons, but believe that sincere up- 
right-hearted people in every society who 
truly love God were accepted by Him 
As I hved under the cross, and simply 
followed the openings of truth, my mind 
from day to day was more enhghtened, my 
40 former acquaintance were left to judge of 
me as they would, for 1 found it safest for 
me to hve m private and keep these things 
sealed up in my own breast While I 
silently ponder on that change which was 
wrought in me, I find no language equal to 
It, nor any means to convey to another a 
clear idea of it I looked upon the works 
of God in this vjsible creanon, and an 
awfulness covered me, my heart was tender 
50 and often contrite, and a umversal love to 
my fellow creatures increased in me This 
will be understood by such who have 
trodden in the same path 

Some glances of real beauty is perceiv- 
able in their faces who dwell in true meek- 
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ness, some tmcture of true harmony m the 
sound of that voice to which divine love 
gives utterance, and some appearance of 
right order in their temper and conduct 
whose passions are fiilly regulated, yet all 


these do not fully show forth that inward 
hfe to such who have not felt it, but this 
white stone and new name is known 
rightly to such only who have it. 
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FROM TRAVELS 
Florida Scenes ‘ 

The evemng was temperately cool and 
calm The crocodiles began to roar and ap- 10 
pear m uncommon numbers along the 
shores and in the river I fixed my camp in 
an open plain, near tne utmost projection of 
the promontory, under the shelter of a 
large five oak which stood on the highest 
part of the ground and but a few yards from 
my boat From this open, high situation, I 
had a free prospect of the river, which was 
a matter of no trivial consideration to me, 
having good reason to dread the subtle at- 20 
tacks of the alhgators, who were crowding 
about my harbor Having collected a good 
quantity of wood for the purpose of keep- 
mg up a light and smoke during the night, 

I began to think of preparing my supper, 
when, upon examimng my stores, I found 
but a scanty provision I thereupon deter- 
mined, as the most expeditious way of sup- 
plying my necessities, to take my bob and 
try for some trout About one hundred 30 
yards above my harbor began a cove or bay 
of the river, out of which opened a large 
lagoon The mouth or entrance from the 
river to it was narrow, but the waters soon 
after spread and formed a httlc lake, ex- 
tending into the marshes, its entrance and 
shores withm I observed to be verged with 
floaung lawns of the Pisua and Nymphasa 
and other aquauc plants, these I knew were 
excellent haunts for trout 40 

The verges and islets of the lagoon were 
elegandy embellished with flowermg plants 
and shrubs, the laughing coots with wings 
half-spread were trippmg over the htde 

I The selection* of which the title has been given and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from Part 11 , 
Chapter 5, of Bartram’s Travels through North & South 
Carohna, GeorgiOt Fast & l^'est Florida (Phil- 
adelphia, 1791),! 17-18,125-33,1 39-43,146-47,149-50, 
152-53,156-60 


coves and hidmg themselves m the tufts of 
grass, young broods of the painted summer 
teal, skimrmng the still surface of the 
waters, and following the watchful parent 
unconscious of danger, were frequendy 
surprised by the voracious trout, and he, in 
turn, as often by the subtle greedy alhgator 
Behold him rushing forth from the flags 
and reeds His enormous body swells His 
plaited tail brandished high, floats upon the 
lake The waters like a cataract descend 
from his opemng jaws Clouds of smoke 
issue from his dilated nostrils The earth 
trembles with his thunder When imme- 
diately from the opposite coast of the 
lagoon, emerges from the deep his rival 
champion They suddenly dart upon each 
other The boiling surface of the lake marks 
their rapid course, and a terrific conflict 
commences They now sink to the bottom 
folded together in horrid wreaths The 
water becomes thick and discolored Again 
they rise, their jaws clap together, re- 
echoing through the deep surrounding 
forests Again they sink, when the contest 
ends at the muddy bottom of the lake, and 
the vanquished makes a hazardous escape, 
hiding himselt in the muddy turbulent 
waters and sedge on a distant shore The 
proud victor exulung returns to the place of 
action The shores and forests resound his 
dreadful roar, together with the triumphmg 
shouts of these plaited tribes around, wit- 
nesses of the horrid combat . . . 

The noise of the crocodiles kept me 
awake the greater part of the mght, but 
when I arose in the mornmg, contrary to 
my expectations, there was perfect peace, 
very few of them to be seen, and those were 
asleep on the shore Yet I was not able to 
suppress my fears and apprehensions of 
bemg attacked by them in the future, and 
mdeed yesterday’s combat with them, not- 
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withstanding I came off in a manner vic- 
torious, or at least made a safe retreat, had 
left sufficient impression on my tmnd to 
damp my courage, and it seemed too much 
for one of my strength, being alone m a 
very small boat, to encounter such collected 
danger To pursue my voyage up the 
river, and be obliged every evemng to pass 
such dangerous defiles, appeared to me as 
perilous as running the gauntlet betwixt 
two rows of Indians armed with knives and 
firebrands I however resolved to continue 
my voyage one day longer, if I possibly 
could with safety, and then return down 
the river, should I find the like difficulties 
to oppose Accordingly I got everything on 
board, charged my gun, and set sail cau- 
tiously along shore As I passed by Battle 
Lagoon, I began to tremble and keep a 
good lookout, when suddenly a huge alh- 
gator rushed out of the reeds, and with a 
tremendous roar came up, and darted as 
swift as an arrow under my boat, emerging 
upright on my lee quarter, with open jaws, 
and belching water and smoke that fell 
upon me like ram in a hurricane I laid 
soundly about his head with my club and 
beat him off, and after plunging and dart- 
ing about my boat, he went off on a straight 
hne through the water, seemingly with the 
rapidity of hghtning, and entered the cape 
of the lagoon I now employed my time to 
the very best advantage in paddling close 
along shore, but could not forbear looking 
now and then behind me, and presently 
perceived one of them coming up again 
The water of the river hereabouts was 
shoal and very clear, the monster came up 
with the usual roar and menaces, and 
passed close by the side of my boat, when 
I could distinctly see a young brood of 
alligators to the number of one hundred or 
more, following after her in a long train 
They kept close together in a column with- 
out straggling off to the one side or the 
other, the young appeared to be of an equal 
size, about fifteen inches in length, almost 
black, with pale vellow transverse-waved 
clouds or blotches, much hke rattlesnakes 
in color I now lost sight of my enemy 
again 

SuU keeping close along shore, on turn- 
ing a point or projection of the river bank, 
at once I beheld a great number of hillocks 
or small pyramids, resembhng haycocks. 


ranged like an encampment along the 
banks. They stood fifteen or twenty yards 
distant from the water, on a high marsh, 
about four feet perpendicular above the 
water I knew them to be the nests of the 
crocodile, having had a description of them 
before, and now expected a furious and 
general attack, as I saw several large croco- 
diles swimming abreast of these build- 
lo ings These nests being so great a curiosity 
to me, I was determined at all events imme- 
diately to land and examine them Accord- 
ingly I ran my bark on shore at one of their 
landing places, which was a sort of nick or 
httle dock, from which ascended a slopmg 
path or road up to the edge of the meadow, 
where their nests were, most of them were 
deserted, and the great thick whitish egg- 
shells lay broken and scattered upon the 
20 ground round about them 

The nests or hillocks are of the form of 
an obtuse cone, four feet high and four or 
five feet in diameter at their bases, they 
are constructed with mud, grass and herb- 
age At first they lay a floor of this kind of 
tempered mortar on the ground, upon 
which they deposit a layer of eggs, and 
upon this a stratum of mortar, seven or 
eight inches in thickness, and then another 
30 layer of eggs, and in this manner one 
stratum upon another, nearly to the top I 
believe they commonly lay from one to 
two hundred eggs in a nest These are 
hatched, I suppose, by the heat of the sun, 
and perhaps the vegetable substances mixed 
with the earth, being acted upon by the 
sun, may cause a small degree of fermenta- 
tion, and so increase the heat in those hil- 
locks The ground for several acres about 
40 these nests showed evident marks of a con- 
tinual resort of alligators, the grass was 
everywhere beaten down, hardly a blade or 
straw was left standing, whereas, all about, 
at a distance, it was five or six feet high, 
and as thick as it could grow together The 
female, as I imagine, carefully watches her 
own nest of eggs until they are all hatched, 
or perhaps while she is attending her own 
brood, she takes under her care and protec- 
50 tion, as many as she can get at one time, 
either from her own particular nest o 
others But certain it is, that the young are 
not left to shift for themselves, having had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the female 
alhgator leading about the shores her train 
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of young ones, just as a hen does her 
bro^ of chickens, and she is equally as- 
siduous and courageous in defending the 
young, which are under her care, and pro- 
viding for their subsistence Aiio when she 
IS basking upon tiie warm banks, with her 
brood around her, you may hear the young 
ones continually whining and barking, like 
young puppies I believe but few of a 
brood live to the years of full growth and 
magnitude, as the old feed on the young as 
long as they can make prey of them 

The alhgator when full grown is a very 
large and terrible creature, and of prodi- 
gious strength, activity and swiftness m the 
water 1 have seen them twenty feet m 
length, and some are supposed to be 
twenty-two or twenty- three feet Their 
body IS as large as that of a horse, their 
shape exactly resembles that of a lizard, 
except their tail, which is flat or cuneiform, 
being compressed on each side, and grad- 
ually diminislung from the abdomen to the 
extremity, which, with the whole body is 
covered with homy plates or squamms, 
impenetrable when on the body of the hve 
ammal, even to a rifle ball, except about 
their head and just behind their fore-legs or 
arms, where it is said they are only vulner- 
able The head of a full-grown one is about 
three feet, and the mouth opens nearly the 
same length, the eyes are small in propor- 
uon and seem sunk deep in the head, by 
means of the prominency of the brows, the 
nostrils are large, inflated and prominent 
on the top, so that thp head m the water 
resembles, at a distance, a great chunk of 
wood floating about Only the upper jaw 
moves, which they raise almost perpendic- 
ular, so as to form a right angle with the 
lower one In the fore-part of the upper 
jaw, on each side, just under the nostrils, 
are two very large, thick, strong teeth or 
tusks, not very sharp, but rather the shape 
of a cone, these are as white as the finest 
pohshed ivory, and are not covered by any 
skin or lips, and always in sight, which 
gives the creature a frightful appearance, 
in the lower jaw are holes opposite to these 
teeth, to receive them, when they clap 
their jaws togei her it causes a surprismg 
noise, like that ivhich is made by forcing a 
heavy plank with violence upon the ground, 
and may be heard at a great distance 

But what IS yet more surprismg to a 
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stranger, is the mcredible loud and ter- 
rifymg roar, which they are capable of 
makmg, especially in the sprmg season, 
their breeding time It most resembles very 
heavy distant thunder, not only shakmg the 
air and waters, but causmg the earth to 
tremble, and when hundreds and thou- 
sands are roaring at the same time, you can 
scarcely be persuaded but that the whole 
10 globe is violently and dangerously agitated 
An old champion, who is perhaps abso- 
lute sovereign of a little lake or lagoon 
(when fifty less than himself are obhged to 
content themselves with swelling and roar- 
ing in httle coves round about) aarts forth 
from the reedy coverts all at once, on the 
surface of the waters, in a right hne, at 
first seemingly as rapid as hghtning, but 
gradually more slowly until he arrives at 
20 the center of the lake, when he stops He 
now swells himself by drawmg m wmd and 
water through his mouth, which causes a 
loud sonorous rattling in the throat for 
near a minute, but it is immediately forced 
out again through his mouth and nostrils, 
with a loud noise, brandishing his tail in 
the air, and the vapor ascending from his 
nostrils hke smoke At other times, when 
swollen to an extent ready to burst, his 
30 head and tail hfted up, he spins or twirls 
round on the surface of the water He acts 
his part like an Indian chief when rehears- 
mg his feats of war, and then reuring, the 
exhibition is contmued by others who dare 
to step forth, and strive to excel each other, 
to gain the attenuon of the favorite female 
Having gratified my curiosity at this 
general breeding place and nursery of croco- 
diles, I contmued my voyage up the river 
40 without bemg greatly disturbed by them. 
In my way I observed islets or floaung 
fields of the bright green Pistia, decorated 
with other amphibious plants, as Senecio 
Jacobea, Perficaria amphibia. Coreopsis 
bidens, Hydrocotile flmtans, and many 
others of less note 

The swamps on the banks and islands of 
the nver are generally three or four feet 
above the surface of the water, and very 
50 level, the timber large and growing thmly, 
more so than what is observed to be in the 
swamps below Lake George The black 
rich earth is covered with moderately tall 
and very succulent tender grass, which 
when chewed is swefet and agreeable to the 
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taste, somewhat hke young sugar cane It 
18 a jointed decumbent grass, sendmg out 
radiculae at the jomts mto the earth, and so 
spreads itself by creeping over its surface 
The large umber trees which possess the 
low lands are Acer rubrum, Ac negundo, 
Ac glaucum, Ulmus sylvatica, Fraxmus 
excelsior, Frax aquaUca, Ulmus suberifer, 
Gleditsia monosperma, Gledit triacanthus, 
Diospyros Virgimca, Nyssa aquaUca, Nyssa 
sylvatica, Juglans cinerea, Quercus dentata, 
Quercus phillos, Hopea unctoria, Corypha 
palma, Morus rubra, and many more The 
palm grows on the edges of the banks, 
where they are raised higher than the adja- 
cent level ground by the accumulaUon of 
sand, river-shells, etc I passed along several 
miles by those rich swamps, the channels of 
the river which encircle the several fertile 
islands I had passed, now umtmg, formed 
one deep channel near three hundred yards 
over The banks of the river on each side 
began to rise and present shelly bluffs, 
adorned by beautiful orange groves, laurels 
and hve oaks And now appeared in sight a 
tree that claimed my whole attention it 
was the Carica papaya, both male and 
female, which were in flower, and the latter 
both in flower and fruit, some of which 
were ripe, as large and of the form of a 
pear, and of a most charming appearance 
This admirable tree is certainly the 
most beauuful of any vegetable production 
I know of, the towermg laurel magnoha 
and exalted palm indeed exceed it m gran- 
deur and magmficence, but not m elegance, 
dehcacy, and gracefulness It rises erect, 
with a perfectly straight tapering stem, to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet, which 
IS smooth and pohshed, of a bright ash 
color resembling leaf silver, curiously in- 
scribed with the footsteps of the fallen 
leaves, and these vestiges are placed m 
a very regular uniform imbricated order, 
which has a fine effect, as if the httle column 
were elegantly carved all over Its per- 
fectly spherical top is formed of very large 
lobe-smuate leaves, supported on very long 
footstalks, the lower leaves are the largest 
as well as their petioles the longest, and 
make a graceful sweep or flourish, hke the 
long X Of ihc branches of a sconce candle- 
suck The ripe and green fruit are placed 
round about the stem or trunk, from the 
lowermost leaves, where the ripe fruit are. 


and upwards almost to the top, the heart or 
inmost pithy part of the trunk is in a manner 
hollow, or at best consists of very thin 
porous medullae or membranes The tree 
very seldom branches or divides mto hmbs, 
I beheve never unless the top is by acadent 
broken off when very young I saw one 
which had two tops or heads, the stem of 
which divided near the earth It is always 
lo green, ornamented at the same time with 
flowers and frmt, which like figs come out 
singly from the trunk or stem 

After resting and refreshing myself in 
these delightful shades, I left them with 
reluctance Embarkmg again after the fer- 
vid heats of the meridian sun was abaiec^ 
for some time I passed by broken ridges 
of shelly high land, covered with groves of 
hve oak, palm, Olea americana, and orange 
20 trees, frequently observing floating islets 
and green fields of the Pisua near the shores 
of the river and lagoons 

Here is in this river and in the waters all 
over Florida a very curious and handsome 
speaes of birds The people call them 
snakebirds I think I have seen paintings of 
them on the Chinese screens and other 
India pictures They seem to be a species of 
cormorant or loon (Colymbus cauda elon- 
30 gata), but far more beauuful and delicately 
formed than any other species that I have 
ever seen The head and neck of this bird 
are extremely small and slender, the latter 
very long indeed, almost out of all propor- 
uon, the bill long, straight, and slender, 
tapering from its ball to a sharp point, all 
the upper side, the abdomen and thighs, 
are as black and glossy as a raven’s, covered 
with feathers so firm and elastic that they 
40 m some degree resemble fish-scales, the 
breast and upper part of the belly are 
covered with feathers of a cream color, the 
tail IS very long, of a deep black, and upped 
with a silvery white, and when spread rep- 
resents an unfurled fan They dehght to sit 
m little peaceable commumties, on the dry 
hmbs of trees hanging over the sull waters, 
with their wings and tails expanded, I sup- 
pose to cool and air themselves, when at 
30 the same time they behold their images m 
the watery mirror At such umes, when we 
approach them, they drop off the limbs into 
the water as if dead, and for a minute or two 
are not to be seen, when on a sudden, at a 
vast distance, their long slender head and 
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neck only appear and have very much the 
appearance of a snake, and no other part of 
them are to be seen when swimmmg m the 
water, except sometimes the up end of their 
tail In the heat of the day they are seen m 
great numbers, sailing very high in the air, 
over lakes and rivers 

I doubt not but if this bird had been an 
inhabitant of the Tiber m Ovid’s days it 
would have furmshed him with a subject 
for some beauuful and entertaimng meta- 
morphoses I believe it feeds enurely on 
fish, for Its flesh smells and tastes intol- 
erably strong of It, It IS scarcely to be 
epfpr unless constrained by msufferable 
hunger 

The air continued sultry, and scarcely 
enough wind to flutter the leaves on the 
trees The eastern coast of the river now 
opens, and presents to view ample plams, 
consisting of grassy marshes and green 
meadows, and affords a prospect almost un- 
limited and extremely pleasmg The op- 
posite shore exhibits a subhme contrast — 
a high bluff bearing magmficent forests of 
grand magnolia, glorious palms, fruitful 
orange groves, live oaks, bays, and other 
trees This grand elevauon conunues four 
or five hundred yards, describmg a gentle 
curve on the river, ornamented by a sub- 
lime grove of palms, consistmg of many 
hundreds of trees together — they entirely 
shade the ground under them Above and 
below the bluff, the grounds gradually de- 
scend to the common level swamps on the 
river, at the back of this eminence open to 
view expansive green meadows or savannas, 
in which are to be seen glittering ponds of 
water, surrounded at a great distance by 
high open pine forests and hummocks, and 
islets of oaks and bays projectmg into the 
savannas After ranging about these sohtary 
groves and peaceful shades, I re-embarked 
and continued some miles up the nver, be- 
tween elevated banks of the swamps or low 
lands, when on the east shore, m a capa- 
cious cove or winding of the river, were 
pleasmg floating fields of Pistia, and in the 
bottom of this cove opened to view a large 
creek or branch of the river, which I knew 
to be the entrance to a beautiful lake, on the 
banks of which was the farm I was going to 
visit, and which I designed should be the 
last extent of my voyage up the nver 


About noon the weather became ex- 
tremely sultry, not a breath of wind sur- 
nng, hazy or cloudy, with very heavy dis- 
tant thunder, which was answered by the 
crocodiles, sure presage of a storm. 

Soon after ascendmg this branch of 
the river, on the right hand presents to 
view a dehghtful little bluff, consisnng 
chiefly of shells, and covered with a dark 
lo grove ofred cedar, Zanthoxylum and myrtle. 
I could not resist the temptation to stop 
here, although the tremendous thunder 
all aroimd the hemisphere alarmed me 
greatly, having a large lake to cross. From 
this grove appears to view an expansive and 
pleasmg prospect The beauteous long lake 
m front, about north-east from me, its most 
distant east shores adorned with dark, high 
forests of stately trees, north and south 
20 almost endless green plains and meadows, 
embellished with islets and projectmg prom- 
ontories of high, dark forests, where the py- 
ramidal Magnolia grandiflora, Palma elata, 
and shady oak, conspicuously tower 
Being heretofore so closely invested by 
high forests and deep swamps of the great 
river, I was prevented from seemg the 
progress and increase of the approaching 
tempest, the terrific appearance of which 
30 now at once confounded me How purple 
and fiery appeared the tumultuous clouds, 
swiftly ascending or darung from the hori- 
zon upwards' they seemed to oppose and 
dash against each other, the skies appeared 
streaked with blood or purple flame over- 
head, the flaming lightmng strearmng and 
darung about in every direcuon around, 
seems to fill the world with fire, whilst the 
heavy thunder keeps the earth m a constant 
40 tremor I had yet some hopes of crossing 
the lake to the plantauon in sight On the 
opposite shore of the creek before me, and 
on the cape as we enter the lake, stood a 
large islet or grove of oaks and palms Here 
I intended to seek shelter and abide Ull the 
fury of the hurricane was overpast, if I 
found It too violent to permit me to cross 
the lake In consequence of this precipitate 
determinauon, I stepped into my boat and 
50 pushed off What a dreadful rushmg and 
roanng there is everywhere around me' 
and to my utter confusion and astomsh- 
ment, I could not find from what partic- 
ular quarter its strongest current or direc- 
uon came, whereby I might have a proper 
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chance of taking measures of secunng a 
harbor or runmng from it. The high forests 
behmd me bend to the blast, and the 
sturdy limbs of the trees crack. I had by 
this time got up abreast of the grove or 
hummock The hurricane close by, pur- 
suing me, I found it dangerous and impru- 
dent in the highest degree to put m here, as 
the groves were already torn up, and the 
spreading limbs of the ancient live oaks lo 
were flying over my head, and carried about 
in the air as leaves and stubble I ran by and 
boldly entered the lake (being hurried m by 
a strong current, which seemed a prodigy, 
the violent wind drivmg the stream of the 
creek back again into the lake), and as soon 
as possible took shelter under the high 
reedy bank of the lake, made fast my 
bark to the boughs of a low shrubby 
hickory, that leaned over the water Such 20 
was the violence of the wmd, that it raised 
the waters on the opposite shores of the 
lake several feet perpendicular, and there 
was a rapid flow of water from the creek 
mto It, which was contrary to its natural 
course Such floods of rain fell durmg the 
space of half or three quarters of an hour, 
that my boat was filled, and I expected 
every moment when I should see her sink 
to the bottom of the lake, and the violence 30 
of the wind kept the cable so constantly ex- 
tended, that It was beyond my abihty to get 
to her My box which contained my books 
of specimens and other collections, was 
floating about in her, and for a great part of 
the time the ram came down with such 
rapidity and fell in such quantities, that 
every object was totally obscured, exceptmg 
the continual streams or rivers of hghtmng, 
pouring from the clouds All seemed a 40 
frightful chaos When the wmd and rain 
abated^ I was overjoyed to see the face of 
nature again appear 

It took me an hour or more to clear the 
water out of my bark I then crossed the 
lake before a brisk and favorable breeze (it 
was about a mile over), and landed safely 
at the plantation 

When I arrived, my fnend was affrighted 
to see me, and immediately inquired of me 50 
in what manner I came there, supposmg it 
impossible (until I had showed him my 
boat) that I could have arrived by water, 
through so tremendous a hurricane 


My hospitable friend, after supplying 
me with necessaries, prevailed on me to ac- 
cept of the company and assistance of his 
purveyor, one day’s voyage down the river, 
whom I was to set on shore at a certam 
bluff, upwards of twenty miles below, but 
not above one third that distance by land, 
he was to be out m the forests one day, on a 
hunt for turkeys 

The current of the river bemg here con- 
fined within Its perpendicular banks, ran 
briskly down We cheerfully descended the 
grand river St Juan, enjoymg enchanting 
prospects. 

Before mght we reached the destmed 
port, at a spacious orange grove Next 
mommg we separated, and I proceeded 
down the river The prospects on either 
hand are now pleasmg, and I view them at 
leisure, and without toil or dread 

Induced by the beautiful appearance of 
the green meadows, which open to the east- 
ward, I determined not to pass this Elysium 
without a visit Behold the loud, sonorous, 
watchful savanna cranes (grus pratensis) 
with musical clangor, in detached squad- 
rons They spread their light elastic sail, at 
first they move from the earth heavy and 
slow, they labor and beat the dense air, they 
form the line with wide extended wings, 
tip to tip, they all rise and fall together as 
one bird, now they mount aloft, gradually 
wheeling about, each squadron performs 
Its evolution, encircling the expansive 
plains, observing each one their own orbit, 
then lowermg sail, descend on the verge 
of some glittermg lake, whilst other squad- 
rons, ascendmg aloft m spiral circles, 
bound on mteresting discoveries, wheel 
round and double the promontory, m the 
silvery regions of the clouded skies, where, 
far from the scope of eye, they carefully 
observe the verdant meadows on the bor- 
ders of the East Lake, then contract their 
plumes and descend to the earth, where, 
resting a while on some verdant emmence, 
near the flowery border of the lake, with 
digmfied, yet slow, respectful steps, ap- 
proach the kmdred band, they confer, and 
treat for habitation, the bounds and pre- 
cmcts being settled, they confederate and 
take possession 

Smce I have turned my observation upon 
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the birds of this country, I shall notice 
another very singular one, which though al- 
ready most curiously and exactly figured by 
Catesby, which seems to be nearly alhed to 
those before mentioned, I mean the bird 
which he calls the wood pelican. This is a 
large bird, perhaps near three feet high 
when standing erect The bill is very long 
and strong, bending with a moderate curve 
from the base to the tip, the upper mandible to 
IS the largest, and receives the edges of the 
nether one into its whole length, the edges 
are very sharp and firm, the whole of a dark 
ash or horn color, the forehead round the 
base of the beak and sides of the head is 
bare of feathers, and of a dark greemsh 
color, in which space is placed the eyes, 
which are very large, the remainder of the 
head and neck is of a nut brown color, the 
back of a light bluish grey, upper part of 20 
the wings, breast, and belly, almost white, 
with some slight dashes of grey, the quiU- 
feathers and tail, which are very short, are 
of a dark slate color, almost black, the legs, 
which are very long, and bare of feathers a 
great length above the knees are of a dark 
dull greenish color they have a small bag or 
pouch under their throat they feed on 
serpents, young alligators, frogs, and other 
reptiles 30 

- This solitary bird does not associate m 
flocks, but IS generally seen alone, com- 
monly near the banks of great rivers, m vast 
marshes or meadows, especially such as 
are caused by inundations, and also m the 
vast deserted rice plantations he stands 
alone on the topmost limb of tall dead cy- 
press trees, his neck contracted or drawn 
in upon his shoulders, and beak resting hke 
a long scythe upon his breast In this pen- 40 
sive posture and solitary situation, it looks 
extremely grave, sorrowful, and melan- 
choly, as if in the deepest thought They 
are never seen on the salt seacoast, and yet 
are never found at a great distance from it 
I take this bird to be of a different genus 
from the tantalus, and perhaps approaches 
the nearest to the Egyptian ibis of any other 
bird yet known ‘ 

I Wordsworth owed much of the exouc scenery of 
poems like ‘Ruth' to Bartram, and the wood pelican of 
the passage above makes his appearance in a scene 
reminiscent of the pantisocratic Utopia which Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth hoped to find by the Susque- 
hanna 
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Havmg agreeably diverted away the in- 
tolerable heats of sultry noon m fruitful 
fragrant groves, with renewed vigor I again 
resume my sylvan pilgrimage. The after- 
noon and evening moderately warm, and 
exceeding pleasant views from the nver 
and Its vaned shores I passed by Battle 
Lagoon and the bluff, without much op- 
position, but the crocodiles were already 
assembling m the pass Before mght I came 
to, at a charmmg orange grove bluff, on the 
east side of the httle lake, and after fixmg 
my camp on a high open situation, and col- 
lectmg a plenty of dry wood for fuel, I had 
nme to get some fine trout for supper, and 
joyfully return to my camp 

What a most beautiful creature is this 
fish before me' gbding to and fro, and 
figunng in the still clear waters, with his 
orient attendants and associates the yellow 
bream or sun fish It is about eight inches 
in length, nearly of the shape of the trout, 
but rather larger m proportion over the 
shoulders and breast the mouth large, and 
the branchiostega opens wide, the whole 
fish IS of a pale gold (or burnished brass) 
color, darker on the back and upper sides, 
the scales are of a proportionable size, regu- 
larly placed, and everywhere variably pow- 
dered with red, russet, silver, blue, and 
green specks, so laid on the scales as to ap- 
pear hke real dust or opaque bodies, each 
apparent pamcle being so projected by hght 
and shade, and the various attitudes of the 
fish, as to deceive the sight, for in reahty 
nothing can be of a more plam and pohshed 
surface than the scales and whole body of 
the fish The fins are of an orange color, 
and, hke all the species of the bream, the 

Oh, what ;oy 

To Bcc a sanctuary for our coimtry’s youth 
Informed with such a spirit as might be 
Its own protection, a primeval grove. 

Where, chough the shades of cheerfulness were 
Nor indigent of songs warbled from crowds 
In under-coverts yet the countenance 
Of the whole place should bear a stamp of awe, 

A habitauon sober and demure 
For ruminating creatures, a domain 
For quiet things to w ander in, a haunt 
In which the heron should dehght to feed 
By the shy rivers, and the pelican 
Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 
Alight sit and sun himself 

The /Ve/wdeCi850),III,427-4i 

Cf Fagm, William Bar<ram(Baltimore,i 933 ),i 49-76 
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ultimate angle of the branchiostega ter- 
minates by a little spatula, the extreme end 
of which represents a crescent of the finest 
ultramarme blue, encircled with silver and 
velvet black, hke the eye in the feathers of 
a peacock’s tram He is a fish of prodigious 
strength and activity in the water, a warrior 
in a gilded coat of mail, and gives no rest or 
quarter to small fish, which he preys upon 
They are dehcious food and m great abun- lo 
dance ' 

The orange grove is but narrow, betwixt 
the nver banks and ancient Indian fields, 
where there are evident traces of the habi- 
tations of the ancients, surrounded with 
groves of live oak, laurel, magnoha, Zan- 
thoxylum, hquidambar, and others 

I John Livingston Lowes, in discussing the background 
of Coleridge’s ‘The Ancient Manner' and in panicular 
the lines 

Within the shadow of the ship, 

I watched their rich attire 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam, and every track 
Was a flash of golden hie 
(277 -Si) 

says, after atmg certain probable influences ‘But nei> 
ther Father Bourzes’s fishes nor Cook’s protozoa are 
“velvet black” or, for thit matter, black at all Where 
did the rich array of the water-snakes acquire its 3® 
shadowed livery^ Probably none of the books which 
Coleridge was reading during the gestation of “The 
Anaent Mariner” left more lively images in his mem- 
ory than Bartram’s Traieh The fascinating fifth chap- 
ter of Part Two in particular had awakened him to all 
manner of poetic possibilities, and had prompted 
copious transcriptions m the Note Book And these 
transcripts form, as it happens, a significant cluster 
The alligators (punctuated by Hartley’s moonlit tears) 
were set down from pages 127-30 of the Travels^ the 
“little peaceable community” of snake-birds, from 
pages 132-33, the antiphonal roarings of the croco- 
diles and the thimder, from page 140, the wilderness 
plot, green, fountainous, and unviolated, from page 
1S7, and the Gordoma lBSlamhu^, from pages 161—62 
Colendgc’s memory, it is clear, had been greedily ab- 
sorbing impressions from these thirty-odd pages, as 
Gideon’s fleece drank up the dew Now on pages 153— 

54 ol the Travel^i at the very heart of the cluster, 
flanked on both sides by passages which Colendge 
actually transcribed, appears a long and vivid descrip- 
tion of “the yellow bream or sun fish ” “What a most 
beautiful creature this fish before me'” exclaims 
Bartram, “gliding to and fro, and figuring m the still 
clear waters, with his orient attendants and asso- 
dates ” “The whole fish,” he goes on, “is of a pale 
^old (or bumi’ihed brass) color the scales arc 

powdered with red, russet, silver, blue and green 
specks,” while at the gills is “a little spatula en- 
circled with silver, and velvet black ” ’ Lowes, The 
Road to JfaMadu(Bo8Con,i930),46-47 


How harmomous and soothmg is this 
native sylvan music now at still evemng! 
inexpressibly tender are the responsive coo- 
ings of the innocent dove, in the fragrant 
Zanthoxylum groves, and the vanable and 
tuneful warbhngs of the nonpareil, with 
the more sprightly and elevated strains of 
the blue hnnet and golden icterus This is 
indeed harmony, even amidst the incessant 
croakmg of the frogs the shades of silent 
mght are made more cheerful, with the 
shrill voice of the whip-poor-will and ac- 
tive mock-bird. 

My situation high and airy, a brisk and 
cool breeze steadily and incessantly passing 
over the clear waters of the lake, and flut- 
tenng over me through the surrounding 
groves, wings its way to the moonhght 
savannas, while I repose on my sweet and 
healthy couch of the soft Tillandsi ulnea- 
adcites, and the latter gloomy and still 
hours of mght passed rapidly away as it 
were in a moment I arose, strengthened 
and cheerful, in the morning 

At evemng I arrived at Cedar Point, my 
former safe and pleasant harbor, at the east 
cape of the great lake, where I had noticed 
some curious shrubs and plants Here I 
rested, and on the smooth and gentle cur- 
rent launch again into the httle ocean of 
Lake George, meamng now, on my return, 
to coast his western shores in search of new 
beauties in the bounteous kingdom of Flora 

I was however induced to deviate a httle 
from my intended course, and touch at 
the enchanting httle Isle of Palms This de- 
hghtful spot, planted by nature, is almost an 
entire grove of palms, with a few pyramidal 
magnolias, hve-oaks, golden orange, and 
the ammating Zanthoxylum What a beauu- 
ful retreat is here' blessed, unviolated spot 
of earth' rising from the limpid waters of 
the lake, its fragrant groves and blooming 
lawns invested and protected by encircling 
ranks of the Yucca gloriosa A fascinating 
atmosphere surrounds this bhssful garden, 
the bahny Lantana, ambrosial Citra, per- 
fumed Crinum, perspiring their mingled 
odors, wafted through Zanthoxylum groves 
I at last broke away from the enchanting 
spot, and stepped on board my boat, hoisted 
sail and soon approached the coast of the 
mam, at the cool eve of day, then traversing 
a capacious, semiarcular cove of the lake. 
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verged by low, extensive, grassy meadows, 

I at length by dusk made a safe harbor, in a 
little lagoon, on the seashore or strand of a 
bold sandy point, which descended from 
the surf of the lake This was a clean sandy 
beach, hard and firm by the beating surf, 
when the wind sets from the east coast I 
drew up my hght vessel on the sloping 
shore, that she might be safe from the 
beating waves in case of a sudden storm of lo 
wind in the night A few yards back the 
land was a httle elevated, and overgrown 
with thickets of shrubs and low trees, con- 
sisung chiefly of Zanthoxylum, Olea Amer- 
icana, Rhamus frangula, Sideroxylon, Mo- 
ms, Ptelea, Halesia, Querci, Myrica cerifera 
and others These groves were but low, 
yet sufficiently high to shelter me from the 
dulling dews, and being but a few yards 
distance from my vessel, here I fixed my 20 
encampment A brisk wind arising from 
the lake, drove away the clouds of mos- 
quitoes into the thickets I now, with diffi- 
culty and industry, collected a sufficiency 
of dry wood to keep up a light during the 
night, and to roast some trout which I had 
caught when descending the river Their 
heads I stewed in the )uice of oranges, 
which, with boiled rice, afforded me a 
wholesome and delicious supper I hung 30 
the remainder of my broiled fish on the 
snags of some shrubs over my head I at 
last, after reconnoitring my habitation, re- 
turned, spread abroad my skms and blanket 
upon the clean sands by my fireside, and 
betook myself to repose 

How glorious [ly] the powerful sun, min- 
ister of the Most High in the mle and 
government of this earth, leaves our hemi- 
sphere, retiring from our sight beyond the 40 
western forests' I behold with gratitude his 
departing smiles, tinging the fleecy roseate 
clouds, now riding far away on the eastern 
horizon Behold they vanish from sight in 
the azure skies' 

All now silent and peaceable, I suddenly 
fell asleep At midnight I awake, when, 
raising my head erect, I find myself alone 
in the wilderness of Florida, on the shores 
of Lake George Alone indeed, but under so 
the care of the Almighty, and protected by 
the mvisible hand of my guardian angel 

When quite awake, 1 started at the heavy 
tread of some animal, the dry limbs of trees 
upon the ground crack under his feet, the 
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close shrubby thickets part and bend under 
him as he rushes off 

I rekmdled up my sleepy fire, lay m con- 
tact with the exfoliated, smoking brands 
damp with the dew of heaven 

The bright flame ascends and illuminates 
the ground and groves around me 

When looking up, I found my fish ear- 
ned off, though I had thought them safe on 
the shrubs just over my head, but their 
scent, carried to a great distance by the 
damp nocturnal breezes, I suppose were 
too powerful attractions to resist 

Perhaps it may not be time lost, to rest 
awhile here, and reflect on the unexpected 
and unaccountable incident, which how- 
ever pomted out to me an extraordmary 
dehverance or protection of my life, from 
the rapacious wolf that stole my fish from 
over my head 

How much easier and more ehgible might 
It have been for him to have leaped upon 
my breast in the dead of sleep, and tom 
my throat, which would have instantly de- 
prived me of life, and then glutted his 
stomach for the present with my warm 
blood, and dragged off my body, which 
would have made a feast afterwards for 
him and his howling associates' I say would 
not this have been a wiser step, than to 
have made protracted and circular ap- 
proaches, and then after, by chance, espy- 
ing the fish over my head, with the greatest 
caution and silence rear up and take them 
off the snags one by one, then make off 
with them, and that so cunningly as not to 
awaken me until he had fairly accomphshed 
his purpose^ 

The morning being clear, I set sail with 
a favorite breeze, coasting along the shores, 
when on a sudden the waters became trans- 
parent, and discovered the sandy bottom, 
and the several nations of fish, passing 
and repassing each other. Following this 
course I was led to the cape of the httle 
river, descending from Six Mile Springs, 
and meanders six miles from its source 
through green meadows I entered this pel- 
lucid stream, saihng over the heads of in- 
numerable squadrons of fish, which, al- 
though many feet deep in the water, were 
disunctly to be seen I passed by charming 
islets of flourishing trees, as palm, red bay, 
ash, maple, nyssa, and others As I ap- 
proached the distant high forest on the 
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mam, the river widened, floating fields of 
the green Pistia surrounded me, the rapid 
stream winding through them. What an 
allurmg scene was now before me' A vast 
basin or httle lake of crystal waters, half 
encircled by swelhng hills, clad with 
orange and odoriferous lUiaum groves, the 
towering magnoha, itself a grove, and the 
exalted palm, as if consaous of their tran- 
scendent glories, tossed about their lofty 
heads, patnung, with mutable shades, the 
green floating fields beneath The social 
prattlmg coot enrobed in blue, and the 


squeahng water-hen, with wings half-ex- 
panded, tripped after each other over the 
watery mirror 

I put in at an ancient landing-place, 
which IS a slopmg ascent to a level grassy 
plain, an old Indian field As I intended to 
make my most considerable collections at 
this place, I proceeded immediately to fix 
my encampment but a few yards from my 
safe harbor, where I securely fastened my 
boat to a hve oak which overshadowed my 
port 
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A SNOW STORM AS IT AFFECTS 
THE AMERICAN FARMER ' 

No man of the least degree of sensibihty 
can journey through any number of years 
m whatever cUmate without often being 
compelled to make many useful obser- 20 
vations on the different phenomena of Na- 
ture which surround him, and without in- 
voluntarily bemg struck either with awe or 
admirauon m beholding some of the ele- 
mentary conflicts m the midst of which he 
lives A great thunder storm, an extensive 
flood, a desolating hurricane, a sudden and 
mtense frost, an overwhelming snow storm, 
a sultry day, — each of these different scenes 
exhibits smgular beauties even m spite of 30 
the damage they cause Often whilst the 
heart laments the loss to the citizen, the 
enhghtened mind, seeking for the natural 
causes, and astomshed at the effects, awakes 
Itself to surprise and wonder 

Of all the scenes which this chmate offers, 
none has struck me with a greater degree 
of admiration than the ushenng m of our 
wmters, and the vehemence with which 
their first rigor seizes and covers the earth, 4° 
a rigor which, when once descended, be- 
comes one of the prmcipal favors and 
blessmgs this chmate has to boast of I 
mean to view it as connected with the 
welfare of husbandry; as a great flood of 
congealed water sheltermg the grass and 
the grams of our fields, and overwhelm- 

I The texts from Crivecocut have been modernized by 
the editors 


mg men, beasts, birds living under the 
care of man [He] in the rmdst of this 
sudden alteraaon has to provide food and 
shelter for so many ammals, on the pres- 
ervation of which the husbandman’s wel- 
fare entirely depends This single thought 
is really tremendous from grass and pas- 
tures growing m our meadows and in our 
fields, from various other means by which 
the tenants of our farms hved before, they 
must suddenly pass to provenders, to 
grains, and to other resources gathered by 
Man when the face of the earth teemed with 
a luxuriant vegetation 

’Tis at this period that the functions of a 
great farmer become more extended and 
more difficult ’Tis from his stores that all 
must draw their subsistence He must 
know whether they will be sufficient to 
rdach the other end of the wintry career 
He must see whether all have a sufficient 
quantity daily delivered to them, whether 
each class is properly divided, whether 
water can be procured, what diseases and 
accidents may happen These are a few 
sketches of that energetic circle of fore- 
sight, knowledge, and acuvity which fill 
the space of five months, to which you 
must add the care of a large family as to 
raiment, fuel, and victuals 

The tenants of his house, like the beasts 
of his farm, must now depend on the col- 
lected stores of the preceding season, saga- 
ciously distributed and prepared by the in- 
dustry of his wife There hes the aurum 
potabile of an American farmer He may 
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work and gather the choicest fhuts of his earth and discharge a winged flood, dnvmg 

farm, but if female economy fails, he loses along towards the southwest, howhng at 

the comfort of good victuals He sees whole- every door, roaring m every chimney, 

some meats, excellent flours converted into whistling with asperous sound through the 

mdifferent food, whilst his neighbor, more naked hmbs of the trees, these are the shrill 

happy, though less rich, feeds on well- notes which mark the weight of the storm 

cooked dishes, well-composed puddings Still the storm mcreases as the mght ap- 

For such is our lot if we are blessed with a proaches, and its great obscurity greatly 

good wife, we may boast of living better adds to the solemnity of the scene, 

than any people of the same rank on the 10 Sometimes the snow is preceded by 
globe melted had which, hke a shimng vamish. 

Various tokens, long since known, guide covers and adorns the whole surface of the 

the fanner in his daily progress and various earth, of buildmgs and trees, a hurtful time 

occupations from the autumnal fall of the for the cattle which it chills and oppresses 

leaves If he is prudent and active, he Mournful and sohtary they retire to what 

makes himself ready against the worst shelter they can get, and, forgettmg to eat, 

which Nature can give Sheds, stables, they wait with instinctive patience unul the 

barn-yards, partitions, racks, and mangers storm is over How amazingly changed is 

must be carefully reviewed and repaired, the aspect of Nature' From the dusky hues 

the stores of corn-stalks, straw, and hay 20 of the autumnal shades, everything be- 
must be securely placed where neither ram comes refulgently white, from soft, miry 

nor snow can damage them roads, we pass all at once to sohd icy 

Great rams at last replemsh the springs, bridges What could an inhabitant of 

the brooks, the swamps, and impregnate Africa say or think in contemplating this 

the earth Then a severe frost succeeds northern phenomenon'* Would not it raise 

which prepares it to receive the voluminous m his mind a greater degree of astomsh- 

coat of snow which is soon to follow, though ment than his thunder storms and his verti- 

it is often preceded by a short mterval of cal suns? 

smoke and mildness, called the Indian A general alarm is spread through the 

Summer This is in general the invariable 30 farm The master calls all his hands, opens 
rule winter is not said properly to begm the gates, lets down the bars, calls and 

imtil these few moderate days and the counts all his stock as they come along The 

rising of the waters have announced it to oxen, the cows, remembermg ancient ex- 

Man This great mass of hquid once perience, repair to the place where they 

frozen spreads everywhere natural bridges, were foddered the precedmg wmter, the 

opens commumcations impassable before colts wild, whilst they could unrestrained 

The man of foresight neglects nothing, he bound on the grassy fields, suddenly de- 

has saved every object which might be prived of that hberty, become tame and 

damaged or lost, he is ready docile to the hands which stroke and feed 

The wind, which is a great regulator of 40 them The sheep, more encumbered than 
the weather, shifts to the northeast, the air the rest, slowly creep along, and by their 

becomes bleak and then intensely cold, the incessant bleating show their instinctive ap- 

hght of the sun becomes dimmed as if an prehension, they are generally the first 

eclipse had happened, a general mght seems which attract our attenuon and care The 

coming on At last imperceptible atoms horses are led to their stables, the oxen to 

make their appearance, they are few and their stalls, the rest are confined under their 

descend slowly, a sure prognostic of a great proper sheds and districts All is safe, but 

snow Little or no wind is as yet felt By no fodder need be given them yet, the 

degrees the number as well as the size of stmgs of hunger are necessary to make them 

these white particles is increased, they de- jo eat cheerfully the dried herbage and forget 
scend in larger flakes, a distant wind is the green one on which they so lately fed 

heard, the noise swells and seems to ad- Heaven be praised, no accident has hap- 

vance, the new element at last appears and pened, all is secured fro*^ he inclemency 

overspreads everything In a little ume the of the storm The farmer’s ’ngilant eye has 

heavy clouds seem to approach nearer the seen every operation performed, has num- 
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bered every head, and as a good master pro- 
vided for the good welfare of all 

At last he returns home loaded with hail 
and snow melting on his rough but warm 
clothes, his face is red with the repeated in- 
jury occasioned by the drivmg wmd His 
cheerful wife, not less pleased, welcomes 
him home with a mug of gingered ader, 
and whilst she helps him to dried and more 
comfortable clothes, she recounts to him lo 
the successful pains she has taken also in 
collecting all her ducks, geese, and all the 
rest of her numerous poultry; a provmce 
less extensive mdeed but not less useful 
But no sooner this simple tale is told than 
the cheerfulness of her mind is clouded by 
a sudden thought Her children went to a 
distant school early in the mormng whilst 
the sun shone, and ere any ideas were 
formed of this storm They are not yet re- ao 
turned What is become of them? Has the 
master had tenderness enough to tarry 
awhile and watch over his little flock until 
the arrival of some relieP Or has he rudely 
dismissed them m quest of his own safety? 

These alarming thoughts are soon com- 
municated to her husband who, startmg 
up in all the glow of paternal anxiety, orders 
one of his negroes to repair to the school- 
house with Boimy, the old faithful mare, 30 
who, hke his wife, by her fecundity has re- 
plemshed his farm ’Tis done she is 
mounted bare-back and hurried through 
the storm to the schoolhouse, at the door of 
which each child is impatiently waiting for 
this paternal assistance At the sight of 
honest Tom, the negro, their joy is in- 
creased by the pleasure of going home on 
horseback One is mounted before, and two 
behind Rachel, the poor widow’s little 40 
daughter, with tears in her eyes, sees her 
playmates, just before her equals, as she 
thought, now provided with a horse and an 
attendant, — a sad morufication This is the 
first time she ever became sensible of the 
difference of her situauon Her distressed 
mother, not less anxious to fetch her child, 
prays to heaven that some charitable neigh- 
bor may bring her along She, too, has a 
cow to take care of, a couple of pigs hitherto 50 
tenderly fed at the door, three or four ewes, 
perhaps, demanding her shelter round some 
part of her lonely log-house Kind heaven 
hears her prayers Honest Tom lifts her 
fRachel] up and, for v/ant of room, places 


her on Bonny’s neck, there she is upheld by 
the oldest boy Thus fixed with difficulty, 
they turn about and boldly face the drivmg 
storm, they aU scream and are afraid of 
fall ing , at last they chnch together and are 
hushed With cheerfulness and instmctive 
pauence, Bonny proceeds along, and, sen- 
sible of the valuable cargo, highly lifting 
her legs, she securely treads along, shaking 
now and then her ears as the drifted snow 
penetrates into them 

A joyful meeting ensues The thoughts 
of avoided danger increase the pleasure of 
the family The milk-biscuit, the short- 
cake, the newly-baked apple-pie are im- 
mediately produced, and the sudden joy 
these presents occasion expels every idea 
of cold and snow In this country of hospi- 
tably and plenty it would be a wonder in- 
deed if little Rachel had not partaken of the 
same bounty She is fed, made to warm her- 
self, she has forgot the little reflections she 
had made at the schoolhouse door, she is 
happy, and to complete the goodly act, she 
IS sent home on the same vehicle The un- 
feigned thanks, the honest blessings of the 
poor widow, who was just going to set 
out, amply repays the trouble that has been 
taken, happy wages of this charitable at- 
tenuon 

The messenger returns Everything is 
safe both within and without At that in- 
stant the careful negro. Jack, who has been 
busily employed in carrying wood to the 
shed that he may not be at a loss to kindle 
fire m the mormng, comes into his mas- 
ter’s room carrying on his hip an enormous 
back-log without which a fire is supposed 
to be imperfectly made and to be devoid ot 
heat All hands rise, the fire is made to 
blaze, the hearth is cleaned, and all the 
cheerful family sit around Rest after so 
many laborious operations brings along 
with ii an involuntary silence, even among 
the children who grow sleepy with their 
victuals m their hands, as they grow warm 
‘Lord, hear, how it blows’’ says one ‘My 
God, what a storml’ says another ‘Mam- 
my, where does all this snow come from^’ 
asks a third ‘Last year’s storm, I thmk, was 
nothmg to this,’ observes the wife ‘I hope 
all IS fast about the house How happy it is 
for us that we had daylight to prepare us 
for It ’ 

The father now and then opens the door 
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ro pass judgment, and to contemplate the 
progress of the storm ‘ ’Tis dark, ’tis 
pitch-dark,’ he says, ‘a fence four rods off 
cannot be distmguished The locust-trees 
hard by the door bend under the pressure 
of the loaded blast Thank God, all is 
secured I’ll fodder my poor cattle well in 
the mormng if it please Him I should hve 
to see It ’ And this pious sentiment seryes 
him as a reward for all his former mdustry, lo 
vigilance, and care The negroes, friends 
to the fire, smoke and crack some coarse 
jokes, and, well-fed and clad, they con- 
tentedly make their brooms and ladles with- 
out any further concerns on their rrunds. 
Thus the industrious family, all gathered 
together under one roof, eat their whole- 
some supper, drink their mugs of cider, and 
grow imperceptibly less talkative and more 
thoughtless, as they grow more sleepy Now 20 
and then, when the redoubled fury of the 
stoim rattles in the chimney, they seem to 
awake They look at the door again and 
again, but ’tis the work of omnipotence, it is 
unavoidable, their neighbors feel it as well 
as themselves Finally they go to bed, not 
to that bed of slavery or sorrow as is the 
case in Europe with people of their class, 
but on the substantial collection of honest 
feathers picked and provided by the in- 30 
dustrious wife There, stretched between 
flannel sheets and covered with warm blan- 
kets made of their own sheep’s wool, they 
enjoy the luxury of sound, undisturbed re- 
pose, earned by the fatigues of the preced- 
ing day The Almighty has no crime to 
pumsh in this innocent family, why should 
He permit ominous dreams and terrific 
visions to disturb the imaginations of these 
good people’ 40 

As soon as day reappears, the American 
farmer awakes and tails all his hands While 
some are busy in kindling the fires, the rest 
with anxiety repair to the bams and sheds 
What a dismal aspect presents itself to their 
view' The roads, the paths are no longer 
visible The drifted snow presents obstacles 
which must be removed with the shovel 
The fences and the trees, bendmg under 
the weight of snow which encumbers them, 50 
bend in a thousand shapes, but by a lucky 
blast of wind they are discharged, and they 
immediately recover their natural situation 
The cattle who had hitherto remamed im- 
movable, their tails to the wmd, appear 
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strangely disfigured by the long accession 
and adherence of the snow to their bod- 
ies On the sight of the master, suddenly 
animated, they heavily shake themselves 
clean, and crowd from all parts m expecta- 
tion of that fodder which the mdustry of 
Man has provided for them Where their 
number is extensive, various and often dis- 
tant are their allotments, which are gener- 
ally m the vicinity of the stacks of hay In 
that case, when the barn-yard work is done, 
the farmer mounts his horse, followed by 
his men armed with pitch-forks He counts 
again the number of each sort, and sees 
that each receives a sufficient quantity The 
strong are separated from the weak, oxen 
with oxen, yearhngs with yearlings, and so 
on through every class For cattle, like 
men, conscious of their superior force will 
abuse it when unrestrained by any law, and 
often hve on their neighbor’s property. 

What a care, what an assiduity does this 
life require' Who on contemplating the 
great and important field of action per- 
formed every year by a large farmer, can 
refrain from valuing and praismg as they 
ought this useful, this digmfied class of 
men’ These are the people who, scattered 
on the edge of this great continent, have 
made it to flourish, and have without the 
dangerous assistance of mines, gathered, by 
the sweat of their honest brows and by the 
help of their ploughs, such a harvest of 
commercial emoluments for their country, 
uncontaminated either by spoils or rapine 
These are the men who in future will re- 
plenish this huge continent even to its ut- 
most unknown limits, and render this new 
found part of the world by far the happiest, 
the most potent as well as the most popu- 
lous of any Happy people' May the poor, 
the wretched of Europe, animated by our 
example, invited by our laws, avoid the 
fetters of their country, and come in shoals 
to partake of our toils as well as of our hap- 
piness' 

The next operation is to seek for con- 
vement watermg-places Holes must be 
cut through the ice, ’us done The veteran, 
experienced cattle lead the way, tread 
down the snow, and form a path, the rest 
soon follow Two days’ experience [teaches] 
them all the way to this place as well as the 
station they must occupy in their progress 
thither, the stoutest marching first and the 
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weakest closmg the rear. The succeeding 
operations with regard to the preservation 
of the cattle enurely depend on the judg- 
ment of the farmer He knows, according 
to the weather, when it is best to give them 
either straw, corn-stalks, or hay. In very 
hard weather they are more hungry and 
better able to consume the coarse fodder, 
corn-stalks are reserved for sheep and 
young cattle, hay is given to all m thaws lo 
Soon after this great fall of snow the wmd 
shifts to the northwest and blows with 
great impetuosity, it gathers and drives the 
loose element Everything seems to be in- 
volved a second time m a general whirlwmd 
of white atoms, not so dangerous indeed as 
those clouds of sand raised in the deserts 
of Arabia This second scourge is rather 
worse than the first, because it renders parts 
of the roads seemingly impassable ’Tis 20 
then that with empty sleighs the neighbor- 
hood gather, and by their umted efforts 
open a commimication along the road If 
new snow falls, new endeavors must be 
made use of to guard agamst the worst of 
inconvemences For, to live, it is necessary 
to go to market, to mill, to the woods This 
is, besides, the season of merriment and 
mutual visiting All the labors of the farm 
are now reduced to those of the barn, 30 
to the fetching of fuel and to cleamng 
their own flax The faugues of the preced- 
mg summer require now some relaxation. 
What can be more conducive to it than the 
great plenty of wholesome food we all 
have^ Cider is to be found m every house 
The convenience of travelling invites the 
whole country to society, pleasure, and 
visiung Bees are made, by which a num- 
ber of people with their sleighs resort to 40 
the mviter’s house, and there m one day 
haul him as much wood as will serve him 
a whole year Next day ’tis another man’s 
turn, admirable contrivance which pro- 
motes good-will, kmdness, and mutual as- 
sistance By means of these associations 
often the widows and orphans are reheved 
After two or three falls of snow the 
weather becomes serene though cold New 
communicauons are opened over lakes 30 
and rivers and through forests hitherto im- 
passable The ox rests from his summer 
labor, and the horse amply fed now does 
all the work His celerity is strengthened 
by the steel shoes with which his hoofs are 


armed, he is fit to draw on the snow as well 
as on the ice Immense is the value of this 
season logs for future buildmgs are easily 
drawn to the saw-mills, ready-piled stones 
are with equal ease brought to the mtended 
spot; gram is conveyed to the different 
landmgs on our small rivers, from whence 
m the spring small vessels carry it to the 
sea-port towns, and from which again 
larger ones convey it away to the different 
marts of the world The constancy of this 
serenely cold weather is one of the greatest 
blessings which seldom fails us More to 
the southward their winters are often in- 
terrupted by thaws and rams which are un- 
favorable to transportauon as well as to 
the cattle [This is] a happy suspension of 
toils and labors, happy rest without which 
the vegetation of our cold climates would 
soon be exhausted On the other hand, ’tis 
an expensive season in every respect noth- 
ing profitable can be done, and clothes of 
the warmest sorts must be provided for 
everyone Great parts of the profits of sum- 
mer are expended in carrying a family 
through this wintry career, — but let not 
that reflection dimimsh our happiness' We 
are robust, healthy, and strong, the milder 
chmates of the South have nothing that 
can compensate for these advantages It is 
true that the class of men who work for 
the farmers have less employment, but 
nevertheless they live with comfort and in 
such abundance as is proportioned to their 
situation, everyone has bread and meat 
As for the real poor, we have none in this 
happy country, those who through age 
and infirmities are past labor, arc pro- 
vided for by the township to which they 
belong Such arc the Mohawk and Cana- 
dian winters A long ramble like this 

through a cold Canadian storm requires 
rest, silence, and sleep After so long an 
excursion we may with propriety wish each 
other good night 

c 1770-1774 1787 

WHAT IS AN AMERICAN ? 

I WISH I could be acquainted with the 
feehngs and thoughts which must agitate 
the heart and present themselves to the 
mind of an enhghtened Englishman, when 
he first lands on this conUnent He must 
greatly rejoice that he Uved at a time to see 
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this fair country discovered and settled, he 
must necessarily feel a share of national 
pride, when he views the chain of settle- 
ments which embelhshes these extended 
shores When he says to himself, this is the 
work of my countrymen, who, when con- 
vulsed by factions, afflicted by a variety of 
miseries and wants, restless and impatient, 
took refuge here They brought along with 
them their national gemus, to which they lo 
principally owe what hberty they enjoy, 
and what substance they possess Here he 
sees the industry of his native coimtry dis- 
played m a new manner, and traces in their 
works the embryos of all the arts, sciences, 
and mgenmty which flourish in Europe 
Here he beholds fair cities, substantial vil- 
lages, extensive fields, an immense country 
filled with decent houses, good roads, or- 
chards, meadows, and bridges, where an lo 
hundred years ago all was wild, woody and 
uncultivated' What a train of pleasing ideas 
this fair spectacle must suggest, it is a pros- 
pect which must inspire a good citizen with 
the most heartfelt pleasure The difficulty 
consists in the marmer of viewing so ex- 
tensive a scene He is arrived on a new con- 
tinent, a modern society offers itself to his 
contemplation, different from what he had 
hitherto seen It is not composed, as m 30 
Europe, of great lords who possess every- 
thing, and of a herd of people who have 
nothing Here are no anstocratical famihes, 
no courts, no kmgs, no bishops, no ecclesi- 
astical domimon, no invisible power giving 
to a few a very visible one, no great manu- 
facturers employing thousands, no great 
refinements of luxury The rich and the 
poor are not so far removed from each other 
as they are in Europe Some few towns ex- 40 
cepted, we are all tillers of the earth, from 
Nova Scotia to West Florida We are a 
people of cultivators, scattered over an im- 
mense territory, commumcatmg with each 
other by means of good roads and navigable 
rivers, uiuted by the silken bands of mild 
government, all respecting the laws, with- 
out dreading their power, because they are 
equitable We are all animated with the 
spirit of an industry which is unfettered 50 
and unrestramed, because each person 
works for himself If he travels through our 
rural districts he views not the hostile 
castle, and the haughty mansion, contrasted 
with the clay-bmlt hut and miserable cabm. 
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where cattle and men help to keep each 
other warm, and dwell m meanness, smoke, 
and mdigence A pleasmg umformity of 
decent competence appears throughout our 
habitations The meanest of our log-houses 
IS a dry and comfortable habitation Lawyer 
or merchant are the fairest titles our towns 
afford, that of a farmer is the only appella- 
tion of the rural mhabitants of our country 
It must take some time ere he can reconcile 
himself to our dictionary, which is but short 
m words of digmty, and names of honor. 
There, on a Sunday, he sees a congregation 
of respectable farmers and their wives, all 
clad m neat homespun, well mounted, or 
riding in their own humble wagons There 
IS not among them an esqmre, saving the 
unlettered magistrate There he sees a par- 
son as simple as his flock, a farmer who does 
not not on the labor of others We have no 
prmces, for whom we toil, starve, and 
bleed we are the most perfect society now 
existing in the world Here man is free as 
he ought to be, nor is this pleasmg equality 
so transitory as many others are Many 
ages wiU not see the shores of our great 
lakes replenished with inland nations, nor 
the unknown bounds of North America en- 
tirely peopled Who can tell how far it ex- 
tends^ Who can tell the milhons of men 
whom It will feed and contain^ for no 
European foot has as yet travelled half the 
extent of this mighty continent' 

The next wish of this traveller will be to 
know whence came all these people’ they 
are a mixture of English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Dutch, Germans, and Swedes 
From this promiscuous breed, that race 
now called Americans have arisen The 
eastern provinces must indeed be excepted, 
as being the unmixed descendants of Eng- 
hshmen I have heard many wish that they 
had been more intermixed also for my 
part, I am no wisher, and think it much 
better as it has happened They exhibit a 
most conspicuous figure in this great and 
vanegated picture, they too enter for a 
great share in the pleasing perspective dis- 
played in these thirteen provinces 1 know 
It IS fashionable to reflect on them, but I 
respect them for what they have done, for 
the accuracy and wisdom with which they 
have settled their territory, for the decency 
of their manners, for their early love of 
letters, their ancient college, the first m this 
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henusphere; for their industry, which to 
me who am but a farmer, is the criterion of 
everything There never was a people, situ- 
ated as they are, who with so ungrateful a 
soil have done more in so short a time Do 
you think that the monarchical ingredients 
which are more prevalent m other govern- 
ments, have purged them from all foul 
stams? Their histories assert the contrary 
In this great American asylum, the 10 
poor of Europe have by some means met 
together, and in consequence of various 
causes, to what purpose should they ask one 
another what countrymen they are? Alas, 
two thirds of them had no country Can a 
wretch who wanders about, who works and 
starves, whose hfe is a continual scene of 
sore affliction or pinching penury, can that 
man call England or any other kingdom his 
country? A country that had no bread for 20 
him, whose fields procured him no harvest, 
who met with nothing but the frowns of the 
rich, the seventy of the laws, with jails and 
pumshments, who owned not a single foot 
of the extensive surface of this planet? No' 
urged by a variety of motives, here they 
came Every thing has tended to regenerate 
them, new laws, a new mode of living, a 
new social system, here they are become 
men in Europe they were as so many use- 30 
less plants, wanting vegetauve mould, and 
refreshing showers, they withered, and were 
mowed down by want, hunger, and war, but 
now by the power of transplantation, like all 
other plants they have taken root and flour- 
ished' Formerly they were not numbered 
in any civil fists of their country, except m 
those of the poor, here they rank as citi- 
zens By what invisible power has this sur- 
prising metamorphosis been performed? By 40 
that of the laws and that of their industry. 
The laws, the indulgent laws, protect them 
as they arrive, stampmg on them the sym- 
bol of adoption, they receive ample rewards 
for their labors, these accumulated re- 
wards procure them lands, those lands con- 
fer on them the title of freemen, and to that 
title every benefit is affixed which men can 
possibly require This is the great opera- 
tion daily performed by our laws From jo 
whence proceed these laws^ From our 
government Whence the government It 
is derived from the original gemus and 
strong desire of the people ratified and 
confirmed by the crown This is the great 


cham which finks us all, this is the picture 
which every province exhibits. Nova Scotia 
excepted There the crown has done all, 
either there were no people who had gemus, 
or It was not much attended to the con- 
sequence is, that the provmce is very thinly 
inhabited indeed, the power of the crown 
in conjunction with the mosquitoes has pre- 
vented men from settling there. Yet some 
parts of It flourished once, and it contamed 
a mild harmless set of people But for the 
fault of a few leaders, the whole were 
banished. The greatest political error the 
crown ever committed in America, was to 
cut off men from a country which wanted 
nothing but men' 

What attachment can a poor European 
emigrant have for a country where he had 
nothing^ The knowledge of the language, 
the love of a few kmdred as poor as himself, 
were the only cords that tied him his coun- 
try IS now that which gives him land, bread, 
protection, and consequence Ubt pants 
tbt patna,^ is the motto of all emigrants 
What then is the American, this new man^ 
He IS either an European, or the descendant 
of an European, hence that strange mixture 
of blood, which you will find m no other 
country I could pomt out to you a family 
whose grandfather was an Englishman, 
whose wife was Dutch, whose son married 
a French woman, and whose present four 
sons have now four wives of different na- 
tions He IS an American, who, leaving be- 
hind him all his ancient prejudices and 
manners, receives new ones from the new 
mode of fife he has embraced, the new 
government he obeys, and the new rank he 
holds He becomes an American by being 
received m the broad lap of our great Alma 
Mater Here mdividuals of all nations are 
melted mto a new race of men, whose 
labors and posterity will one day cause 
great changes m the world Americans are 
the western pilgrims, who are carrying along 
with them that great mass of arts, sciences, 
vigor, and industry which began long 
smce in the east, they will fimsh the great 
circle The Americans were once scattered 
all over Europe, here they are incorporated 
mto one of the finest systems of population 
which has ever appeared, and which will 
hereafter become distinct by the power of 
the different climates they inhabit The 

1 'Where there is bread* there la my fatherland ’ 
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American ought therefore to love this 
country much better than that wherem 
either he or his forefathers were bom Here 
the rewards of his industry follow with 
equal steps the progress of his labor, his 
labor IS founded on the basis of nature, 
self-interest, can it want a stronger allure- 
ment? Wives and children, who before m 
vain demanded of him a morsel of bread, 
now, fat and frolicsome, gladly help their lo 
father to clear those fields whence exuber- 
ant crops are to arise to feed and to clothe 
them all, without any part being claimed, 
either by a despotic prmce, a rich abbot, or 
a mighty lord Here religion demands but 
little of him, a small voluntary salary to the 
mimster, and gratitude to God, can he re- 
fuse these^ The American is a new man, 
who acts upon new principles, he must 
therefore entertain new ideas, and form 20 
new opimons From involuntary idleness, 
servile dependence, penury, and useless 
labor, he has passed to toils of a very 
different nature, rewarded by ample sub- 
sistence — This is an American 

British America is divided into many 
provmces, forming a large association, scat- 
tered along a coast 1500 miles extent and 
about 200 wide This society I would fam 
examine, at least such as it appears in the 30 
middle provinces, if it does not afford that 
variety of unges and gradations which may 
be observed in Europe, we have colors 
peculiar to ourselves. For mstance, it is nat- 
ural to conceive that those who five near 
the sea, must be very different from those 
who hve m the woods, the intermediate 
space will afford a separate and distinct class. 

Men are hke plants, the goodness and 
flavor of the fruit proceeds from the pecu- 
har soil and exposition in which they grow 
We are nothmg but what we derive from 
the air we breathe, the climate we inhabit, 
the government we obey, the system of 
rehgion we profess, and the nature of our 
employment Here you will find but few 
crimes, these have acqmred as yet no root 
among us I wish I were able to trace all my 
ideas, if my Ignorance prevents me from de- 
scribing them properly, I hope I shall be 
able to delineate a few of the outhnes, which 
are all I propose 

Those who live near the sea, feed more 
on fish than on flesh, and often encounter 
that boisterous element This renders them 
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more bold and enterprismg; this leads them 
to neglect the confined occupations of the 
land. They see and converse with a variety 
of people, their intercourse with mankmd 
becomes extensive The sea inspires them 
with a love of traffic, a desire of transportmg 
produce from one place to another, and 
leads them to a variety of resources which 
supply the place of labor Those who m- 
habit the middle settlements, by far the 
most numerous, must be very different, the 
simple cultivation of the earth purifies 
them, but the indulgences of the govern- 
ment, the soft remonstrances of rehgion, 
the rank of independent freeholders, must 
necessarily mspire them with sentiments, 
very little known in Europe among people 
of the same class What do I say^ Europe 
has no such class of men, the early knowl- 
edge they acqmre, the early bargains they 
make, give them a great degree of sagacity. 
As freemen they will be htigious, pride 
and obstinacy are often the cause of law 
smts, the nature of our laws and govern- 
ments may be another As citizens it is easy 
to imagme, that they will carefully read the 
newspapers, enter into every political dis- 
quisition, freely blame or censure governors 
and others As farmers they will be careful 
and anxious to get as much as they can, be- 
cause what they get is their own As northern 
men they will love the cheerful cup As 
Chnstians, religion curbs them not in their 
opinions, the general indulgence leaves 
every one to thmk for themselves m spirit- 
ual matters, the laws inspect our actions, 
our thoughts are left to God Industry, 
good hvmg, selfishness, htigiousness, coun- 
try pohtics, the pride of freemen, rehgious 
indifference, are their charactensucs If 
you recede still farther from the sea, you will 
come into more modern settlements, they 
exhibit the same strong hneaments, m a 
ruder appearance Rehgion seems to have 
still less influence, and their manners are 
less improved 

Now we arrive near the great woods, 
near the last inhabited districts, there men 
seem to be placed still farther beyond the 
reach of government, which in some meas- 
ure leaves them to themselves How can it 
pervade every comer, as they were dnven 
there by misfonunes, necessity of begin- 
nmgs, desire of acquirmg large tracts of 
land, idleness, frequent want of economy. 


40 
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ancient debts, the re-union of such people 
does not afford a very pleasing spectacle 
When discord, want of unity and friend- 
ship, when either drunkenness or idleness 
prevail in such remote districts, contention, 
mactivity, and wretchedness must ensue 
There are not the same remedies to these 
evils as in a long estabhshed commumty 
The few magistrates they have, are m gen- 
eral httle better than the rest, they are 
often m a perfect state of war, that of man 
against man, sometimes decided by blows, 
someumes by means of the law, that of man 
against every wild inhabitant of these vener- 
able woods, of which they are come to dis- 
possess them There men appear to be no 
better than carmvorous animals of a supe- 
rior rank, living on the flesh of wild am- 
mals when they can catch them, and when 
they are not able, they subsist on gram He 
who would wish to see America in its 
proper light, and have a true idea of its 
feeble beginnings and barbarous rudiments, 
must visit our extended Ime of frontiers 
where the last settlers dwell, and where he 
may see the first labors of settlement, the 
mode of clearing the earth, in all their 
different appearances, where men are 
wholly left dependent on their native tem- 
pers, and on the spur of uncertain industry, 
which often fails when not sanctified by the 
efficacy of a few moral rules There, remote 
from the power of example and check of 
shame, many fatmhes exhibit the most 
hideous parts of our society They are a 
kmd of forlorn hope, preceding by ten or 
twelve years the most respectable army of 
veterans which come after them In that 
space, prosperity will pohsh some, vice and 
the law will drive off the rest, who umtmg 
again with others hke themselves will re- 
cede still farther, making room for more m- 
dustrious people, who will finish their im- 
provements, convert the log-house into a 
convement habitauon, and rejoicmg that 
the first heavy labors are fimshed, will 
change in a few years that hitherto bar- 
barous country into a fine fertile, well regu- 
lated district Such is our progress, such is 
the march of the Europeans toward the m- 
terior parts of this continent In all so- 
cieties there are off-casts, this impure part 
serves as our precursors or pioneers, my 
father himself was one of that class, but he 
came upon honest prmciples, and was there- 


fore one of the few who held fast, by good 
conduct and temperance, he transmitted 
to me his fair inhentance, when not above 
one in fourteen of his contemporaries had 
the same good fortune 

Forty years ago this smilmg country was 
thus mhabited, it is now purged, a general 
decency of manners prevails throughout, 
and such has been the fate of our best 
10 coimtries 

Exclusive of those general characteristics, 
each provmce has its own, founded on the 
government, climate, mode of husbandry, 
customs, and peculiarity of circumstances 
Europeans submit insensibly to these great 
powers, and become, m the course of a few 
generations, not only Americans m general, 
but either Pennsylvamans, Virgimans, or 
provincials under some other name Who- 
jo ever traverses the comment must easily ob- 
serve those strong differences, which will 
grow more evident m time The inhabit- 
ants of Canada, Massachusetts, the middle 
provinces, the southern ones will be as 
different as their chmates, their only points 
of umty will be those of rehgion and lan- 
guage 

As I have endeavored to show you how 
Europeans become Americans, it may not 
30 be disagreeable to show you likewise how 
the various Christian sects introduced, wear 
out, and how rehgious indifference becomes 
prevalent When any considerable number 
of a particular sect happen to dwell con- 
tiguous to each other, they immediately 
erect a temple, and there worship the Divin- 
ity agreeably to their own peculiar ideas 
Nobody disturbs them If any new sect 
springs up in Europe it may happen that 
40 many of its professors will come and settle 
m America As they bring their zeal with 
them, they are at hberty to make proselytes 
if they can, and to build a meeting and to 
follow the dictates of their consciences, for 
neither the government nor any other 
power mterferes If they are peaceable sub- 
jects, and are mdustrious, what is it to their 
neighbors how and m what manner they 
think fit to address thetr prayers to the 
so Supreme Bemg’ But if the sectaries are not 
settled close together, if they are mixed with 
other denonunations, their zeal will cool 
for want of fuel, and will be extinguished m 
a little time Then the Americans become 
as to rehgion, what they are as to country. 
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allied to all In them the name of English- years. But notwithstandmg this coarse idea, 

man. Frenchman, and European is lost, you will find his house and farm to be the 

and in like manner, the strict modes of neatest m all the country, and you will 

Christiamty as practised m Europe are lost judge by his wagon and fat horses, that he 

also This effect will extend itself still thinks more of the affairs of this world than 

farther hereafter, and though this may ap- of those of the next He is sober and labori- 
pear to you as a strange idea, yet it is a very ous, therefore he is all he ought to be as to 

true one I shall be able perhaps hereafter the affairs of this life, as for those of the 

to explam myself better, m the meanwhile, next, he must trust to the great Creator, 

let the followmg example serve as my first 10 Each of these people mstruct their children 
justification as well as they can, but these instructions 

Let us suppose you and I to be traveUmg, are feeble compared to those which are 

we observe that m this house, to the right, given to the youth of the poorest class m 

hves a Cathohc, who prays to God as he has Europe Their children will therefore grow 

been taught, and beheves m transubstantia- up less zealous and more indifferent in mat- 

tion, he works and raises wheat, he has a ters of rehgion than their parents The 

large family of children, all hale and robust, foohsh vanity, or rather the fury of making 

his behef, his prayers offend nobody About proselytes, is unknown here, they have no 

one mile farther on the same road, his next time, the seasons call for all their attention, 

neighbor may be a good honest ploddmg 20 and thus m a few years, this mixed neigh- 
German Lutheran, who addresses himself borhood will exhibit a strange religious 

to the same God, the God of aU, agreeably medley, that will be neither pure Cathoh- 

to the modes he has been educated m, and cism nor pure Calvmism A very percep- 

beheves m consubstantiation, by so domg tible mdifference even in the first genera- 

he scandalizes nobody, he also works m his tion, will become apparent, and it may 

fields, embellishes the earth, clears swamps, happen that the daughter of the Cathohc will 

etc What has the world to do with his marry the son of the seceder, and settle by 

Lutheran principles^ He persecutes no- themselves at a distance from their parents 

body, and nobody persecutes him, he visits What rehgious education will they give 

his neighbors, and his neighbors visit 30 their children^ A very imperfect one If 
him Next to him hves a seceder, the most there happens to be in the neighborhood 

enthusiastic of all sectaries, his zeal is hot any place of worship, we will suppose a 

and fiery, but separated as he is from others Quaker’s meetmg, rather tlian not show 

of the same complexion, he has no congre- their fine clothes, they wdl go to it, and 

gation of his own to resort to, where he some of them may perhaps attach them- 

might cabal and mingle rehgious pride with selves to that society Others will remam 

worldly obstinacy He hkewise raises good m a perfect state of indifference, the 

crops, his house is handsomely pamted, his children of these zealous parents will not 

orchard is one of the fairest m the neigh- be able to tell what their rehgious prmciples 

borhood How does it concern the welfare 40 are, and their grandchildren still less The 
of the country, or of the provmce at large, neighborhood of a place of worship gen- 

what this man’s religious sentiments are, or erally leads them to it, and the action of 

really whether he has any at all^ He is a gomg thither, is the strongest evidence they 

good farmer, he is a sober, peaceable, good can give of their attachment to any sect 

ciuzen Wilham Penn himself would not The Quakers are the only people who retam 

wish for more This is the visible character, a fondness for their own mode of worship, 

the invisible one is only guessed at, and is for be they ever so far separated from each 

nobody’s business. Next agam hves a Low other, they hold a sort of commumon with 

Dutchman, who implicitly believes the the society, and seldom depart from its 

rules laid down bv the synod of Dort He jo rules, at least m this country Thus all sects 
conceives no other idea of a clergyman than are mixed as well as aU nauons, thus reh- 

that of an hired man, if he does his work gious mdifference is imperceptibly dissemi- 

weU he wiU pay him the stipulated sum, if nated from one end of the contment to the 

not he wiU dismiss him, and do without his other, which is at present one of the 

sermons, and let his church be shut up for strongest characterisucs of the Americans 
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Where this will reach no one can teU, per- 
haps It may leave a vacuum fit to receive 
other systems Persecution, religious pnde, 
the love of contradiction, are the food of 
what the world commonly calls rehgion 
These motives have ceased here, zeal m 
Europe is confined, here it evaporates in 
the great distance it has to travel, there it is 
a gram of powder inclosed, here it burns 
away in the open air, and consumes with- 
out effect 

But to return to our back settlers I must 
tell you, that there is something in the 
proximity of the woods, which is very smgu- 
lar It IS with men as it is with the plants 
and animals that grow and five m the 
forests, they are entirely different from 
those that hve m the plains I will candidly 
tell you all my thoughts but you are not to 
expect that I shall advance any reasons By 
hving m or near the woods, their actions are 
regulated by the wildness of the neighbor- 
hood The deer often come to eat their 
gram, the wolves to destroy their sheep, 
the bears to kill their hogs, the foxes to 
catch their poultry This surrounding hos- 
tihty mimediately puts the gun into their 
hands, they watch these ammals, they kill 
some, and thus by defending their property, 
they soon become professed hunters, this 
IS the progress, once hunters, farewell to 
the plough The chase renders them fero- 
cious, gloomy, and unsociable, a hunter 
wants no neighbor, he rather hates them, 
because he dreads the competition In a 
httle time their success in the woods makes 
them neglect their tillage They trust to the 
natural fecundity of the earth, and there- 
fore do httle, carelessness m fencing often 
exposes what httle they sow to destruction, 
they are nor at home to watch, m order 
therefore to make up the deficiency, they 
go oftener to the woods That new mode of 
life brings along with it a new set of man- 
ners, which I cannot easily describe These 
new manners being grafted on the old 
stock, produce a strange sort of lawless prof- 
hgacy, the impressions of which are indel- 
ible The manners of the Indian natives 
are respectable, compared with this Euro- 
pean medley Their wives and children 
hve m sloth and inacuvity, and having no 
proper pursuits, you may )udge what edu- 
cation the latter receive Their tender 
mmds have nothing else to contemplate 


but the example of their parents; like them 
they grow up a mongrel breed, half avihzed, 
half savage, except nature stamps on them 
some constitutional propensities That rich, 
that voluptuous sentiment is gone that 
struck them so forcibly, the possession of 
their freeholds no longer conveys to their 
minds the same pleasure and pride. To all 
these reasons you must add, their lonely 
lo situation, and you cannot imagine what an 
effect on manners the great distances they 
hve from each other has' Consider one of 
the last settlements m its first view of what 
is It composed? Europeans who have not 
that sufficient share of knowledge they 
ought to have, in order to prosper, people 
who have suddenly passed from oppression, 
dread of government, and fear of laws, mto 
the unlimited freedom of the woods This 
20 sudden change must have a very great ef- 
fect on most men, and on that class partic- 
ularly Eating of wild meat, whatever you 
may think, tends to alter their temper 
though all the proof I can adduce, is, tliat I 
have seen it and having no place of wor- 
ship to resort to, what little soaety this 
might afford is demed them The Sunday 
meetings, exclusive of religious benefits, 
were the only social bonds that might have 
30 inspired them with some degree of emula- 
tion in nearness Is it then surprising to see 
men thus situated, immersed in great and 
heavy labors, degenerate a httle^ It is 
rather a wonder the effect is not more dif- 
fusive The Moravians and the Quakers are 
the only instances in excepuon to what I 
have advanced The first never settle singly. 
It IS a colony of the society which emigrates, 
they carry with them their forms, worship, 
40 rules, and decency the others never begin 
so hard, they are always able to buy im- 
provements, in which there is a great ad- 
vantage, for by that time the country is re- 
covered from Its first barbarity Thus our 
bad people are those who are half cultivators 
and half hunters, and the worst of them are 
those who have degenerated altogether into 
the hunung state As old ploughmen and 
new men of the woods, as Europeans and 
50 new made Indians, they contract the vices 
of both, they adopt the moroseness and 
ferocity of a native, without his mildness, 
or even his industry at home If manners 
are not refined, at least they are rendered 
simple and moffensive by tilhng the earth. 
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all our wants are supplied by it, our Ume is at these irregularities, than that it should 

divided between labor and rest, and leaves use means inconsistent with its usual 

none for the commission of great misdeeds mildness Time will efface those stains m 

As hunters it is divided between the toil of proportion as the great body of population 

the chase, the idleness of repose, or the m- approaches them they will reform, and be- 

dulgence of mebriauon Huntmg is but a come polished and subordinate Whatever 

licentious idle hfe, and if it does not always has been said of the four New England 

pervert good dispositions, yet, when it is provmces, no such degeneracy of manners 

umted with bad luck, it leads to want want has ever tarmshed their annals, their back- 

sumulates that propensity to rapaaty and lo settlers have been kept within the bounds of 
mjusuce, too natural to needy men, which decency, and government, by means of 

is the fatal gradauon After this explanation wise laws, and by the influence of rehgion 

of the effects which follow by hving m the What a detestable idea such people must 

woods, shall we yet vainly flatter ourselves have given to the natives of the Europeans' 

with the hope of convertmg the Indians? They trade with tliem, the worst of people 

We should rather begm with converung our arc permitted to do that which none but 

back-settlers, and now if I dare mention persons of the best characters should be 

the name of rehgion, its sweet accents employed in. They get drunk with them, 

would be lost in the immensity of these and often defraud the Indians Their ava- 

woods Men thus placed, are not fit either 20 nee, removed from the eyes of their su- 
to receive or remember its mild mstruc- periors, knows no bounds, and aided by 

Uons, they want temples and mmisters, but a httle superiority of knowledge, these 

as soon as men cease to remam at home, and traders deceive them, and even sometimes 

begin to lead an erratic life, let them be shed blood Hence those shockmg viola- 

either tawny or white, they cease to be its uons, those sudden devastations which have 

disciples so often stamed our frontiers, when hun- 

Thus have I famtly and imperfealy en- dreds of innocent people have been sacn- 

deavored to trace our society from the sea ficed for the crimes of a few It was in con- 

to our woods' yet you must not imagine that sequence of such behavior, that the Indians 

every person who moves back, acts upon 30 took the hatchet against the Virgimans in 
the same prmciples, or falls into the same I774 Thus are our first steps trod, thus 

degeneracy Many families carry with them are our first trees felled, in general, by the 

all their decency of conduct, purity of most vicious of our people, and thus the 

morals, and respect of rehgion, but these path is opened for the arrival of a second 

are scarce, the power of exapiple is some- and better class, the true American free- 

times irresistible Even among these back- holders, the most respectable set of people 

settlers, their depravity is greater or less, m this part of the world respectable for 

accordmg to what nation or provmce they their industry, their happy independence, 

belong Were I to adduce proofs of this, I the great share of freedom they possess, the 

might be accused of parUahty If there hap- 40 good regulation of their famihes, and for 
pens to be some rich intervals, some fertilq extendmg the trade and the dominion of 

bottoms, in those remote districts, the our mother country 

people will there prefer tilhng the land to Europe contains hardly any other disunc- 

hunung, and will attach themselves to it, uons but lords and tenants, this fair country 

but even on these ferule spots you may alone is settled by freeholders, the posses- 

plainly perceive the mhabitants to acqmre sors of the soil they culuvate, members of 

a great degree of rusucity and selfishness the government they obey, and the framers 

It IS in consequence of this sUaggling situ- of their own laws, by means of their repre- 

auon, and the astomshing power it has on sentauves This is a thought which you 

manners, that the back-settlers of both the 30 have taught me to cherish, our difference 
Carohnas, Virginia, and many other parts, from Europe, far from dimimshmg, rather 

have been long a set of lawless people, it adds to our usefulness and consequence as 

has been even dangerous to travel among men and subjects Had our forefathers re- 

them Government can do nothmg in so mained there, they would only have 

extensive a country, better it should wink crowded it, and perhaps prolonged those 
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convulsions which had shook it so long 
Every industrious European who transports 
himself here, may be compared to a sprout 
growmg at the foot of a great tree, it enjoys 
and draws but a little portion of sap, wrench 
it from the parent roots, transplant it, and 
It will become a tree bearmg frmt also 
Colomsts are therefore entitled to the con- 
sideration due to the most useful subjects, 
a hundred families barely existing in some 
parts of Scotland, will here in six years, 
cause an annual exportation of 10,000 
bushels of wheat 100 bushels bemg but a 
common quantity for an industrious family 
to sell, if they cultivate good land It is here 
then that the idle may be employed, the 
useless become useful, and the poor become 
rich, but by riches I do not mean gold and 
silver, we have but httle of those metals, I 
mean a better sort of wealth, cleared lands, 
cattle, good houses, good clothes, and an 
increase of people to enjoy them 

There is no wonder that this country has 
so many charms, and presents to Europeans 
so many temptations to remain in it A trav- 
eller m Europe becomes a stranger as soon 
as he quits his own kingdom, but it is other- 
wise here We know, properly speaking, no 
strangers, this is every person’s cotmtry, the 
variety of our soils, situations, climates, 
governments, and produce, hath something 
which must please everybody No sooner 
does an European arrive, no matter of what 
condition, than his eyes are opened upon 
the fair prospect, he hears his language 
spoke, he retraces many of his own cotmtry 
manners, he perpetually hears the names 
of families and towns with which he is ac- 
quainted, he sees happiness and prosperity 
m all places disseminated, he meets with 40 
hospitahty, kindness, and plenty every 
where, he beholds hardly any poor, he 
seldom hears of pumshments and execu- 
tions, and he wonders at the elegance of 
our towns, those miracles of mdustry and 
freedom He caimot admire enough our 
rural districts, our convenient roads, good 
taverns, and our many accommodations, he 
mvoluntarily loves a country where every- 
thmg IS so lovely When m England, he 50 
was a mere Englishman, here he stands on 
a larger portion of the globe, not less than 
Its fourth part, and may see the productions 
of the north, m iron and naval stores, the 
provisions of Ireland, the gram of Egypt, 


the mdigo, the rice of Chma He does not 
find, as m Europe, a crowded society, 
where every place is over-stocked, he does 
not feel that perpetual collision of parties, 
that difficulty of beginnmg, that contention 
which oversets so many There is room for 
everybody in America, has he any particu- 
lar talent, or mdustry^ he exerts it m 
order to procure a hvehhood, and it suc- 
ceeds Is he a merchant? the avenues of 
trade are infinite, is he eminent m any re- 
spect> he will be employed and respected 
Does he love a country life? pleasant farms 
present themselves, he may purchase what 
he wants, and thereby become an American 
farmer Is he a laborer, sober and m- 
dustnous? he need not go many miles, nor 
receive many informations before he will be 
hired, well fed at the table of his employer, 
and paid four or five tunes more than he 
can get m Europe Does he want unculti- 
vated lands^ thousands of acres present 
themselves, which he may purchase cheap 
Whatever be his talents or inclinations, if 
they are moderate, he may satisfy them I 
do not mean that every one who comes will 
grow rich in a little time, no, but he may 
procure an easy, decent mamtenance, by 
his industry Instead of starving he will be 
fed, instead of being idle he will have em- 
ployment, and these are riches enough for 
such men as come over here The rich stay 
in Europe, it is only the middling and the 
poor that eimgrate Would you wish to 
travel in independent idleness, from north 
to south, you will find easy access, and the 
most cheerful recepuon at every house, soci- 
ety without ostentauon, good cheer without 
pride, and every decent diversion which 
the country affords, with httle expense. It 
as no wonder that the European who has 
hved here a few years, is desirous to remam, 
Europe with all its pomp, is not to be com- 
pared to this comment, for men of middle 
stations, or laborers 

An European, when he first arrives, 
seems hmited in his mtentions, as well as 
m his views, but he very suddenly alters his 
scale, two hundred miles formerly ap- 
peared a very great distance, it is now but a 
tnfle, he no sooner breathes our air than he 
forms schemes, and embarks m designs he 
never would have thought of in his own 
country There the plemtude of soaety con- 
fines many useful ideas, and often extm- 


30 
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gujshes the most laudable schemes which land; he gives all the money he has brought 

here ripen into maturity Thus Europeans over, as well as what he has earned^ and 

become Americans trusts to the God of harvests for the dis- 

But how IS this accomphshed m that charge of the rest His good name procures 

crowd of low, indigent people, who flock him credit He is now possessed of the 

here every year from all parts of Europe? deed, conveymg to him and his posterity 

I will tell you, they no sooner arrive than the fee simple and absolute property of 

they immediately feel the good effects of two hundred acres of land, situated on 

that plenty of provisions we possess they such a river What an epoch m this man’s 

fare on our best food, and they are kindly i«> life* He is become a freeholder, from per- 
entertained, their talents, character, and haps a German boor — he is now an Amen- 

pecuhar mdustry are immediately inquired can, a Pennsylvaman, an Enghsh sub)ect 

mto, they find countrymen everywhere dis- He is naturalized, his name is enrolled with 

semmated, let them come from whatever those of the other citizens of the province 

part of Europe Let me select one as an Instead of being a vagrant, he has a place 

epitome of the rest, he is hired, he goes to of residence, he is called the inhabitant of 

work, and works moderately, mstead of such a county, or of such a district, and 

being employed by a haughty person, he for the first time m his fife counts for some- 

finds himself with his equal, placed at the thing, for hitherto he has been a cypher I 

substantial table of the farmer, or else at an 20 only repeat what I have heard many say, 
inferior one as good, his wages are high, his and no wonder their hearts should glow, 

bed IS not hke that bed of sorrow on which and be agitated with a multitude of feelmgs, 

he used to he if he behaves with propriety, not easy to describe From nothmg to start 

and IS faithful, he is caressed, and becomes into being, from a servant to the rank of a 

as It were a member of the family He be- master, from being the slave of some des- 

gins to feel the effects of a sort of resurrec- potic prmce, to become a free man, m- 

uon, hitherto he had not hved, but simply vested with lands, to which every municipal 

vegetated, he now feels himself a man, be- blessing is annexed* What a change in- 

cause he is treated as such, the laws of his deed* It is in consequence of that change 

own country had overlooked him m his m- 30 that he becomes an American This great 
significancy, the laws of this cover him with metamorphosis has a double effect, it exun- 

their mantle Judge what an alteration there guishes all his European prejudices, he for- 

must arise in the mind and thoughts of this gets that mechamsm of subordination, that 

man, he begins to forget his former servi- servihty of disposition which poverty had 

tude and dependence, his heart mvolun- taught him, and sometimes he is apt to for- 

tanly swells and glows, this first swell m- get too much, often passing from one ex- 

spires him with those new thoughts which treme to the other If he is a good man, he 

constitute an American What love can he forms schemes of future prosperity, he pro- 

cntertain for a country where his existence poses to educate his children better than 

was a burden to him, if he is a generous 40 he has been educated himself, he thinks of 
good man, the love of this new adoptive future modes of conduct, feels an ardor to 

parent will sink deep into his heart He labor he never felt before Pride steps m 

looks around, and sees many a prosperous and leads him to everything that the laws 

person, who but a few years before was as do not forbid he respects them, with a 

poor as himself This encourages him much, heartfelt grautude he looks toward the east, 

he begins to form some httle scheme, the toward that insular government from whose 

first, alas, he ever formed m his hfe If he wisdom all his new fehaty is derived, and 

is vnse he thus spends two or three years, under whose wings and protection he now 

in which time he acquires knowledge, the lives These reflections constitute him the 

use oftools, the modes of workmg the lands, 50 good man and the good subject. Ye poor 
felling trees, etc This prepares the founda- Europeans, ye, who sweat, and work for 

oon of a good name, the most useful ac- the great — ye, who are obhged to give so 

quisition he can make He is encouraged, many sheaves to the church, so many to 

he has gamed fnends, he is advised and your lords, so many to your government, 

directed, he feels bold, he purchases some and have hardly any left for yourselves — 
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ye, who are held in less estimation than 
favorite hunters or useless lap-dogs — ^ye, 
who only breathe the air of nature, because 
It cannot be withheld from you, it is here 
that ye can conceive the possibihty of those 
feehngs I have been describing, it is here 
the laws of naturalization invite every one 
to partake of our great labors and felicity, 
to till unrented, untaxed lands' Many, cor- 
rupted beyond the power of amendment, 10 
have brought with them all their vices, and 
disregarding the advantages held to them, 
have gone on in their former career of miq- 
uity, until they have been overtaken and 
punished by our laws It is not every emi- 
grant who succeeds, no, it is only the sober, 
the honest, and industrious happy those to 
whom this transition has served as a power- 
ful spur to labor, to prosperity, and to the 
good establishment of children, born in the 20 
days of their poverty, and who had no 
other portion to expect but the rags of their 
parents, had it not been for their happy 
emigration Others again, have been led 
astray by this enchanting scene, their new 
pride, instead of leading them to the fields, 
has kept them in idleness, the idea of pos- 
sessing lands IS all that satisfies them — 
though surrounded with fertility, they have 
mouldered away their time in inactivity, 30 
misinformed husbandry, and meflSectual en- 
deavors How much wiser, in general, 
the honest Germans than almost aU other 
Europeans, they hire themselves to some 
of their wealthy landsmen, and in that ap- 
prenticeship learn everything that is neces- 
sary They attentively consider the pros- 
perous industry of others, which imprints 
in their minds a strong desire of possessmg 
the same advantages This forcible idea 40 
never quits them, they launch forth, and by 
dint of sobriety, rigid parsimony, and the 
most persevering industry, they commonly 
succeed Their astomshment at their first 
arrival from Germany is very great — it is to 
them a dream, the contrast must be power- 
ful indeed, they observe their countrymen 
flourishing in every place, they travel 
through whole counties where not a word 
of Enghsh is spoken, and m the names and 50 
the language of the people, they retrace 
Germany. They have been an useful ac- 
quisition to this contment, and to Penn- 
sylvania in particular, to them it owes some 
share of its prosperity, to their mechamcal 


knowledge and patience it owes the finest 
mills m all Amenca, the best teams of 
horses, and many other advantages The 
recollection of their former poverty and 
slavery never qmts them as long as they 
hve 

The Scotch and the Irish might have 
lived m their own country perhaps as poor, 
but enjoying more civil advantages, the ef- 
fects of their new situation do not strike 
them so forcibly, nor has it so lasting an 
effect From whence the difference arises 
I know not, but out of twelve famihes of 
emigrants of each country, generally seven 
Scotch wiU succeed, rune German, and 
four Irish The Scotch are frugal and la- 
borious, but their wives cannot work so 
hard as German women, who on the con- 
trary vie with their husbands, and often 
share with them the most severe toils of the 
field, which they understand better They 
have therefore nothing to struggle against, 
but the common casualties of nature The 
Irish do not prosper so well, they love to 
drink and to quarrel, they are htigious, and 
soon take to the gun, winch is the nun of 
everything, they seem beside to labor under 
a greater degree of ignorance in husbandry 
than the others, perhaps it is that their in- 
dustry had less scope, and was less exercised 
at home I have heard many relate, how the 
land was parcelled out m that kingdom, 
their ancient conquest has been a great 
detriment to them, by over-setting their 
landed property The lands possessed by a 
few, are leased down ad infinitum, and the 
occupiers often pay five guineas an acre 
The poor are worse lodged there than any- 
where else in Europe, their potatoes, which 
are easily raised, are perhaps an induce- 
ment to laziness their wages are too low, 
and their whisky too cheap 

There is no traang observations of this 
kind, without makmg at the same time very 
great allowances, as there are everywhere to 
be found, a great many exceptions. The 
Insh themselves, from different parts of 
that kingdom, are very different It is diffi- 
cult to account for this surprising locahty, 
one would think on so small an island an 
Irishman must be an Irishman, yet it is not 
so, they are different in their aptitude to, 
and in their love of labor 

The Scotch on the contrary are all indus- 
trious and saving, they want nothing more 
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than a field to exert themselves m, and they 
are commonly sure of succeeding The only 
difficulty they labor imder is, that tech- 
mcal American knowledge which reqmres 
some time to obtain, it is not easy for those 
who seldom saw a tree, to conceive how it 
IS to be felled, cut up, and spht mto rails 
and posts 

As I am fond of seeing and talking of 
prosperous families, I intend to fimsh this lo 
letter by relating to you the history of an 
honest Scotch Hebridean, who came here 
in 1774, which will show you m epitome 
what the Scotch can do, wherever they have 
room for the exertion of their industry. 
Whenever I hear of any new settlement, I 
pay It a visit once or twice a year, on pur- 
pose to observe the different steps each 
settler takes, the gradual improvements, 
the different tempers of each family, on 20 
which their prosperity m a great nature 
depends, their different modifications of 
industry, their ingenuity, and contrivance, 
for being all poor, their hfe requires sagac- 
ity and prudence In the evemng I love to 
hear them tell their stones, they furmsh me 
with new ideas, I sit still and listen to their 
ancient misfortunes, observing in many of 
them a strong degree of gratitude to God, 
and the government Many a well meant 30 
sermon have I preached to some of them 
When I found laziness and inattention to 
prevail, who could refrain from wishing 
well to these new countrymen, after having 
undergone so many fatigues Who could 
withhold good advice'^ What a happy 
change it must be, to descend from the 
high, sterile, bleak lands of Scotland, where 
everything is barren and cold, to rest on 
some fertile farms in these rmddle prov- 40 
mces! Such a transition must have afforded 
the most pleasing satisfaction 

The following dialogue passed at an out- 
settlement, where I lately paid a visit 

WeU, friend, how do you do now, I am 
come fifty odd miles on purpose to see you, 
how do you go on with your new cutting 
and slashing^ Very well, good Sir, we learn 
the use of the axe bravely, we shall make it 
out, we have a belly full of victuals every 50 
day, our cows run about, and come home 
full of milk, our hogs get fat of themselves 
in the woods Oh, this is a good country! 
God bless the king, and Wilham Penn, we 
shall do very well by and by, if we keep our 
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healths Your log-house looks neat and 
hght, where did you get these shingles? 
One of our neighbors is a New-England 
man, and he showed us how to split them 
out of chestnut-trees Now for a bam, but 
all m good time, here are fine trees to build 
with Who IS to frame it, sure you don’t 
understand that work yet? A countryman 
of ours who has been m Amenca these ten 
years, offers to wait for his money unul the 
second crop is lodged in it What did you 
give for your land’ Thirty-five shilhngs per 
acre, payable in seven years How many 
acres have you got’ An hundred and fifty 
That IS enough to begin with, is not your 
land pretty hard to clear’ Yes, Sir, hard 
enough, but it would be harder still if it 
was ready cleared, for then we should have 
no timber, and I love the woods much, the 
land IS nothing without them Have not you 
found out any bees yet’ No, Sir, and if we 
had we should not know what to do with 
them I will tell you by and by You are 
very kind Farewell, honest man, God 
prosper you, whenever you travel toward 

, inquire for J S He will entertain you 

kindly, provided you bring him good tid- 
ings from your family and farm In this 
manner I often visit them, and carefully 
examine their houses, their modes of in- 
genuity, their different ways, and make 
them all relate all they know, and describe 
all they feel These are scenes which I be- 
heve you would willingly share with me I 
well remember your philanthropic turn of 
mind Is It not better to contemplate under 
these humble roofs, the rudiments of fu- 
ture wealth and population, than to be- 
hold the accumulated bundles of litigious 
papers in the office of a lawyer’ To exam- 
ine how the world is gradually settled, how 
the howling swamp is converted into a 
pleasing meadow, the rough ridge mto a 
fine field, and to hear the cheerful whisthng, 
the rural song, where there was no soimd 
heard before, save the yell of the savage, 
the screech of the owl, or the hissmg of the 
snake’ Here an European, fatigued with 
luxury, riches, and pleasures, may find a 
sweet relaxation in a series of interesting 
scenes, as affecting as they are new Eng- 
land, which now contains so many domes, 
so many castles, was once hke this, a place 
woody and marshy, its inhabitants, now 
the favonte nation for arts and commerce. 
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were once painted like our neighbors The 
country will flourish m its turn, and the 
same observauons will be made which I 
have )ust delineated Posterity will look 
back with avidity and pleasure, to trace, if 
possible, the era of this or that particular 
settlement 

Pray, what is the reason that the Scots 
are m general more religious, more faithful, 
more honest, and industrious than the lo 
Irish^ I do not mean to insinuate national 
reflections, God forbid' It ill becomes any 
man, and much less an American, but as I 
know men are nothmg of themselves, and 
that they owe all their different modifica- 
tions either to government or other local 
circumstances, there must be some power- 
ful causes which constitute this great na- 
tional difference 

Agreeable to the account which several zo 
Scotchmen have given me of the north of 
Britain, of the Orkneys, and the Hebride 
Islands, they seem, on many accounts, to 
be unfit for the habitation of men, they 
appear to be calculated only for great sheep 
pastures Who then can blame the inhabit- 
ants of these countries for transporting 
themselves hither^ This great continent 
must in time absorb the poorest part of 
Europe, and this will happen m proportion 30 
as it becomes better known, and as war, 
taxation, oppression, and misery increase 
there The Hebrides appear to be fit only 
for the residence of malefactors, and it 
would be much better to send felons there 
than either to Virgima or Maryland What 
a strange compliment has our mother coun- 
try paid to two of the finest provmcesm 
America' England has entertained m that 
respect very mistaken ideas, what was in- 40 
tended as a pumshment, is become the 
good fortune of several, many of those who 
have been transported as felons, are now 
rich, and strangers to the stings of those 
wants that urged them to violauons of the 
law they are become industrious, exem- 
plary, and useful citizens The Enghsh 
government should purchase the most 
northern and barren of those islands, it 
should send over to us the honest, primiuve so 
Hebrideans, settle them here on good lands, 
as a reward for their virtue and ancient 
poverty, and replace them with a colony of 
her wicked sons The seventy of the cli- 
mate, the inclemency of the seasons, the 


sierihty of the soil, the tempestuousness of 
the sea, would afflict and punish enough 
Could there be found a spot better adapted 
to retahate the mjury it had received by 
their crimes? Some of those islands might 
be considered as the hell of Great Britam, 
where all evil spirits should be sent Two 
essenual ends would be answered by this 
simple operation The good people, by 
emigration, would be rendered happier, 
the bad ones would be placed where they 
ought to be In a few years the dread of 
being sent to that wmtry region would have 
a much stronger effect than that of trans- 
portation — This is no place of pumsh- 
ment, were I a poor hopeless, breadless En- 
glishman, and not restrained by the power 
of shame, I should be very thankful for the 
passage It is of very httle importance how, 
and in what manner an mdigenl man ar- 
rives, for if he IS but sober, honest, and m- 
dustrious, he has nothmg more to ask of 
heaven Let him go to work, he will have 
opportumues enough to earn a comfortable 
support, and even the means of procuring 
some land, which ought to be the utmost 
wish of every person who has health and 
hands to work I knew a man who came 
to this country, in the literal sense of the 
expression, stark naked, I think he was a 
Frenchman, and a sailor on board an Eng- 
hsh man-of-war Being discontented, he 
had stripped himself and swam ashore, 
where, finding clothes and friends, he set- 
tled afterwards at Maraneck, m the county 
of Chester, in the province of New York 
he married and left a good farm to each of 
his sons I knew another person who was 
but twelve years old when he was taken on 
the fronuers of Canada, by the Indians, at 
his arrival at Albany he was purchased by a 
gentleman, who generously bound him ap- 
prenuce to a tailor He lived to the age of 
nmety, and left behmd him a fine estate and 
a numerous family, all well settled, many 
of them I am acquamted with — Where is 
then the mdustrious European who ought 
to despair? 

After a foreigner from any part of Europe 
IS arrived, and become a citizen, let him de- 
voutly listen to the voice of our great par- 
ent, which says to him, ‘Welcome to my 
shores, distressed European, bless the hour 
in which thou didst sec my verdant fields, 
my fair navigable nvers, and my green 
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moiantams' — If thou wilt work, I have 
bread for thee, if thou wilt be honest, sober, 
and industrious, I have greater rewards to 
confer on thee — ease and independence I 
will give thee fields to feed and clothe thee, 
a comfortable fireside to sit by, and tell thy 
children by what means thou hast pros- 
pered, and a decent bed to repose on I 
shall endow thee beside with the immum- 
ties of a freeman If thou wilt carefully lo 
educate thy children, teach them gratitude 
to God, and reverence to that government. 
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that philanthropic government, which has 
collected here so many men and made them 
happy I vwll also provide for thy progeny; 
and to every good man this ought to be the 
most holy, the most powerful, the most 
earnest wish he can possibly form, as well 
as the most consolatory prospect when he 
dies Go thou and work and till, thou shalt 
prosper, provided thou be just, grateful, 
and mdustrious ’ 
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1711-1780 


FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
COLONY AND PROVINCE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS-BAY 

A Stamp-Act Riot ' 

There appeared to be a general determma- 
tion among the people to prevent the execu- 
tion of the stamp act, if possible, but there 20 
did not appear to be any plan concerted 
Most people of judgment thought that it 
would force its way, but it did not 

The first act of any of the assembhes 
against the authority of the act of parha- 
ment was in Virgima These resolves were 
expressed in such terms that many people, 
upon the first surprise, pronounced them 
treasonable ^ But the astomshment was of 
no long duration The newspapers soon 30 
vindicated the resolves From having been 
censured, the spirit discovered m them was 
applauded as worthy of imitation; and the 
declaration in them, that all who mam- 
tamed the right of parliament should be 
deemed enemies to the colony, had a tend- 
ency to bring on those acts of violence 
which soon after were committed m Bos- 
ton 

The distributor of stamps for the colony 40 

1 The selection, of which the title has been supplied and 
the text modernized by the editors, is from Mayo, ed , 
Hutchinson, The History of the Colorty and Province 
of Mai5ac/imerr5-Bay(Cambridge, Mass ,1936), 111 , 86 - 
91 The first appearance of Volume III of Hutchin- 
son’s history was in London, 1828 

2 ‘Particularly Mr Otis, one of the representatives of 
Boston, in the hearing of many persons in Kmg Street * 
Author’s note, ibid , 111,86 James Ous (1725-1783) 
was personally antagonistic to Hutchinson, and one of 
the chief fomenters of revolution 


of Connecticut ® arrived in Boston from 
London, and, having been agent for that 
colony, and m other respects of a very 
reputable character, received from many 
gentlemen of the town such civilities as 
were due to him When he set out for Con- 
necticut, Mr Oliver, the distributor for 
Massachusetts Bay, accompanied him out 
of town This occasioned murmuring 
among the people, and an inflammatory 
piece m the next Boston Gazette A few 
days after, early in the mormng, a stuffed 
image was hung upon a tree, called the 
great tree of the south part of Boston 
Labels affixed denoted it to be designed 
for the distributor of stamps People, who 
were passing by, stopped to view it, and 
the report caused others to gather from all 
quarters of the town, and many from the 
towns adjacent The governor caused the 
council to be convened Before they came 
to any determination, the sheriff, with his 
deputies, had been to the place, but, by 
advice of some of the graver persons pres- 
ent, forbore any attempt to remove the 
image The majority of the council, but 
not the whole, advised not to meddle with 
It, and urged as a reason that the people 
were orderly, and, if left alone, would take 
down the image and bury it without any 
disturbance, but an attempt to remove it 
would brmg on a not, the mischief de- 
signed to be prevented 

3 *Jared Ingersoll, esq ’ Author’s note, iden) Ingersoll 
(1722-1781) was finally forced by the angry atizcnry 
of Connecticut to resign his post, but he remained a 
Loyalist 
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The governor, however, thought fit to 
meet the coimcil again m the afternoon 
Before night, the image was taken down 
and carried through the townhouse, m the 
chamber whereof the governor and council 
were simng Forty or fifty tradesmen, de- 
cently dressed, preceded, and some thou- 
sands of the mob followed down Kmg Street 
to Oliver’s dock, near which Mr. Ohver had 
lately erected a buildmg which, it was con- lo 
jectured, he designed for a stamp office 
This was laid flat to the ground in a few 
minutes From thence the mob proceeded 
for Fort Hill, but Mr Ohver’s house being 
in the way, they endeavored to force them- 
selves into It, and being opposed, broke 
the windows, beat down the doors, entered, 
and destroyed part of his furniture, and 
continued in not until midmght, before 
they separated 20 

The next day, the governor, by advice 
of council, issued a proclamation, offermg 
a reward for discovering offenders, &c 
Many of the offenders were known, and the 
proclamation was considered as a mere 
matter of form Some of the council ad- 
vised to a military watch m the town the 
next night, but a majority were agamst it 
and thought it enough to recommend to 
the select men and justices to increase the 
number of the ordinary town watch, but 
even this was not done Several of the 
council gave it as their opinion, Mr Ohver 
being present, that the people, not only of 
the town of Boston, but of the country in 
general, would never submit to the execu- 
tion of the stamp act, let the consequence 
of an opposition to it be what it would It 
was also reported that the people of Con- 
necticut had threatened to hang their dis- 
tributor on the first tree after he entered 
the colony, and that, to avoid it, he had 
turned aside to Rhode Island 

Despairing of protection, and finding his 
family in terror and great distress, Mr Oh- 
ver came to a sudden resolution to resign 
his office before another mght, and im- 
mediately sigmfied, by a writing under his 
hand, to one of his friends that he would 
send letters, by a ship then ready to sail for 
London, which should contain such resig- 
nanon, and he desired that the town might 
be made acquainted with it and with the 
strong assurances he had given that he 
would never act in that capacity 


This victory was matter of triumph The 
mob assembled m the evening, not to in- 
sult the distributor, but to give him thanks 
and to make a bonfire upon the hill near his 
house 

It was hoped that the people, havmg ob- 
tained all that they desired, would return 
to order, but, having repeatedly assembled 
with impunity, a very small pretence served 
to mduce them to re-assemble 

The next evemng, the mob surrounded 
the house of the heutenant-governor and 
chief-justice [Thomas Hutchinson] He 
was at Mr Ohver’s house when it was as- 
saulted, and had excited the sheriff and the 
colonel of the regiment to attempt to sup- 
press the mob A report was soon spread 
that he was a favorer of the stamp act and 
had encouraged it by letters to the minis- 
try Upon nonce of the approach of the 
people, he caused the doors and windows 
to be barred, and remained in the house 
After attempnng to enter, they called upon 
him to come into the balcony and to de- 
clare that he had not written in favor of 
the act, and they would rente quite sans- 
fied This was an indignity to which he 
would not submit, and, therefore, he made 
no answer An ancient reputable tradesman 
obtained their attennon, and endeavored 
to persuade them, not only of the unwar- 
rantableness of their proceedings, but of 
the groundlessness of their suspicions of 
the heutenant-governor, who might well 
enough wish the act of parliament had not 
passed, though he disapproved of the vio- 
lent opposiuon to Its execution Some were 
for withdrawing, and others for continuing, 
when one of the neighbors called to them 
from his window and affirmed, that he saw 
the heutenant-governor in his carriage, just 
before mght, and that he was gone to lodge 
at his house in the country Upon this, 
they dispersed, with only breakmg some of 
the glass 

These attacks upon two of the principal 
officers of the crown struck terror into 
people of infenor rank, and though they 
saw the danger from this assumed power in 
the populace, yet they would give no aid in 
discountenanang it, lest they should be- 
come obnoxious themselves, for there were 
whisperings of danger from further acts of 
violence On Sunday the 25th of August, a 
sermon was preached, in what was called 
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the West meetmg-housej from these words, 

‘I would they were even cut off which 
trouble you ’ ‘ The text alone, without a 
comment,^ dehvered from the pulpit at 
that time, might be construed by some of 
the auditory mto an approbation of the 
prevailing irregularities One, who had a 
chief hand in the outrages which soon fol- 
lowed, declared, when he was m prison, 
that he was excited to them by this ser- lo 
mon,^ and that he thought he was doing 
God service 

Certain depositions had been taken, 
many months before these transactions, by 
order of the governor, concerning the 
ilhcit trade carrying on, and one of them, 
made by the judge of the admiralty, at the 
special desire of the governor, had been 
sworn to before the heutenant-governor, 
as chief-jusuce They had been shown, at 20 
one of the offices in England, to a person 
who arrived m Boston just at this time, 
and he had acquamted several merchants, 
whose names were in some of the deposi- 
tions as smugglers, with the contents This 
brought, though without reason, the re- 
sentment of the merchants against the per- 
sons who, by their office, were obliged to 
admimstcr the oaths, as well as against the 
officers of the customs and admiralty, who 30 
had made the depositions, and the leaders 
of the mob contrived a not, which, after 
some small efforts against such officers, was 
to spend Its principal force upon the lieu- 
tenant-governor And, in the evemng of the 
26th of August [1765], such a mob was col- 
lected in King Street, drawn there by a 
bonfire, and well supphed with strong 
drink After some annoyance to the house 
of the registrar of the admiralty, and some- 40 
what greater to that of the comptroller of 
the customs, whose cellars they plundered 
of the wine and spirits in them, they came, 
with mtoxicated rage, upon the house of 
the heutenant-governor The doors were 

1 ’Galatians 5lh and 12th ’ Author's note, ibid ,111,89 

2 ‘The verse which follows, "For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty, only use not liberty for an occasion 
to the flesh,*’ if properly enforced, would have been 
sufficient to have kept the people within bounds * 
Author’s note, idem 

3 'Dr Mayhew, the preacher, in a letter to the lieutenant- 
governor, a few days after, expressed the greatest con- 
cern, nothing being further from his thoughts than 
such an effect, and declared, that, if the loss of his 
whole estate could recall the sermon, he would wiU- 
»n»l/ Dart with it ’ Author’s note, idem 
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immediately split to pieces with broad 
axes, and a way made there, and at the wm- 
dows, for the entry of the mob, which 
poured m, and filled, m an mstant, every 
room m the house 

The heutenant-governor had very short 
nonce of the approach of the mob He 
directed his children, and the rest of his 
family, to leave the house immediately, de- 
termming to keep possession himself His 
eldest daughter, aifter going a httle way 
from the house, returned, and fefused to 
quit It, unless her father would do the like 
This caused him to depart from his reso- 
lution, a few minutes before the mob en- 
tered They conunued their possession unnl 
daylight, destroyed, carried away, or cast 
into the street, everythin^ that was in the 
house, demohshed every part of it, except 
the walls, as far as lay m their power, and 
had begun to break away the brickwork 
The damage was estimated at about 
twenty-five hundred pounds sterling, with- 
out any regard to a great collection of 
pubUck as well as private papers, m the 
possession and custody of the heutenant- 
governor * 

The town was, the whole mght, under 
the awe of this mob, many of the magis- 
trates, with the field officers of the mihtia, 
standmg by as spectators, and nobody dar- 
mg to oppose, or contradict 

4 'The loss which I sustained, as far as it was reparable, 
by hi8 Majesty's most gracious recommendation to the 
province and iheir generous grant in consequence of 
It, both which, in this public manner, I most gratefully 
acknowledge, has been repaired or compensated, but 
the loss of many papers and books, in print as well as 
manusenpt, besides my family memorials, never can 
be repaired 

‘For several days, I had no hopes of recovering any 
considerable part of my history, but by the great 
care and pains of my good friend and neighbor the 
Reverend Mr Eliot, who received into his house all 
my books and papers which were saved, the whole 
manuscript except eight or ten sheets, were collected 
together and, although it had lain in the street scat- 
tered abroad several hours in the ram, yet so much of 
It was legible as that I was able to supply the rest and 
iranscnbc it The most valuable xnatenals were lost, 
some of which I designed to have published in the 
appendix I pray God to forgive the actors m and ad- 
visors to this most savage and inhuman mjury, and I 
hope their posterity will read with pleasure and profit 
what has so narrowly escape-* the outrage of their 
ancestors ’ From author’s preface, ibid ,II,x 

5 'The lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, observmg 
two men disguised, with long staves m their hands, 
who seemed to be directors, expressed his concern at 
the damage other people, besides the lieutenant- 
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The governor was at the Castle, and knew 
nothing of what had happened until the 
next morning He then went to town, and 
caused a council to be summoned Before 
they could meet, the inhabitants of Boston 
assembled m Faneml Hall, and, in as full a 
meeung as had been known, by an unam- 
mous vote, declared an utter detestation of 
the extraordinary and violent proceeding of 
a number of persons unknown, against lo 
some of the inhabitants of the town, the 
preceding* mght, and desired the select 
men, and magistrates of the town, to use 
their utmost endeavors to suppress the 
hke disorders for the future, the free- 
holders, and other mhabitants, being ready 
to do everything in their power to assist 
them It could not be doubted, that many 
of those who were immediate actors m, as 
well as of those who had been abettors of, m 
those violent proceedings, were present at 
this unammous vote 

The council advised a proclamation, 
with promise of £300 reward for discover- 
mg the leader or leaders, and £roo for 
every other person Information had been 
before given to the justices of peace in the 
town, and warrants had been issued and 
dehvered to the sheriff for apprehending 
several persons One of them, a tradesman 30 
of the town, whose name was Mackmtosh, 


was soon taken in Kmg Street, but the 
sheriff was immediately surrounded by a 
number of merchants, and other persons of 
property and character, who assured him, 
that, if he apprehended Mackintosh, not a 
man would appear m arms, as had been 
proposed, for the security of the town the 
next mght The sheriff released him, and 
made return of his domgs to the governor, 
then m council Some of the council gave 
their opimon, that the sheriff was inexcus- 
able, but It passed over without any act of 
council to show a disapprobation To this 
feeble state were the powers of government 
reduced ^ 

Six or eight other persons were appre- 
hended, and, upon examination, committed 
to prison in order to trial, and were gen- 
erally considered as capital offenders Be- 
fore the ume of trial, a considerable num- 
ber of people entered the house of the 
prison-keeper late in the evemng, com- 
pelled him, by threats, to dehver to them 
the keys of the prison, which they opened, 
and then set the prisoners at liberty, and 
all this without any tumult The prisoners 
thought fit to disappear for some months, 
but there was no authority, which con- 
sidered It advisable to make any inquiry 
after them 
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FROM COMMON SENSE 

Thoughts on the Present State of 
American Affairs ^ 

In the following pages I offer nothing more 
than simple facts, plain arguments, and 
common sense, and have no other pre- 
hmmaries to settle with the reader, than 
that he will divest himself of prejudice and 
prepossession, and suffer his reason and his 
feehngs to determme for themselves, that 

governor, might sustain by the destruction of so many 
papers Answer was made that it had been resolved 
to dettroy everything in the house, and such resolve 
should be earned to effect * Author’s note, ibid , 111 , 
90 

I ‘The justices of peace being ordered to attend the 
governor and council, one, who had been most active 
m town meetings, &c , complained that his own life 
had been threatened and wept The governor ob- 


he -will put on, or rather that he will not put 
off, the true character of a man, and gen- 
erously enlarge his views beyond the pres- 
ent day 

Volumes have been written on the sub- 
ject of the struggle between England and 
America Men of all ranks have embarked 
m the controversy, from different motives, 
and with various designs, but all have been 
ineffectual, and the period of debate is 
closed Arms as the last resource decide the 
contest, the appeal was the choice of the 
Kmg, and the contment has accepted the 
challenge 

served to him that he had raised the devil and could 
not lay him again ’ Author’s note, ibid ,111,91 
2 The selection, the text of which has been modernized 
by the editors, is Section III from Common Sense 
Addressed to the Inhabttants of Ameriea (Philadelphia, 
X776) 
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It hath been reported of the late Mr Pel- 
ham (who tho’ an able miruster was not 
without his faults) that on his bemg at- 
tacked in the House of Commons on the 
score that his measures were only of a tem- 
porary kind, replied, ‘They will last my 
tune ’ Should a thought so fatal and un- 
manly possess the Colomes in the present 
contest, the name of ancestors will be 
remembered by future generations with lo 
detestation 

The sun never shmed on a cause of 
greater worth ’Tis not the affair of a city, 
a county, a province or a kmgdom, but of 
a continent — of at least one-eighth part of 
the habitable globe ’Tis not the concern 
of a day, a year, or an age, posterity are vir- 
tually involved in the contest, and wiU be 
more or less affected even to the end of 
time by the proceedings now Now is the 20 
seed-time of continental union, faith, and 
honor The least fracture now, will be like 
a name engraved with the point of a pm on 
the tender rtnd of a young oak, the wound 
will enlarge with the tree, and postenty 
read it in full grown characters 

By referring the matter from argument 
to arms, a new era for pohtics is struck — a 
new method of thinking hath arisen All 
plans, proposals, &c prior to the 19th of 30 
April, 1 e to the commencement of hostih- 
ties, are hke the almanacs of the last year; 
which, though proper then, are super- 
seded and useless now Whatever was ad- 
vanced by the advocates on either side of 
the question then, terminated in oqe and 
the same point, viz a umon with Great 
Britain, the only difference between the 
parties was the method of effecting it, the 
one proposmg force, the other friendship, 40 
but It hath so far happened that the first 
hath failed, and the second hath withdrawn 
her mfluence 

As much hath been said of the advan- 
tages of reconcihauon, which, hke an agree- 
able dream hath passed away and left us as 
we were, it is but right that we should ex- 
amine the contrary side of the argument, 
and inqmre into some of the many mate- 
rial mjunes which these Colomes sus- 50 
tain, and always will sustam, by being 
connected with, and dependent on Great 
Bntam To exarmne that connection and 
dependence on the principles of nature and 
common sense, to see what we have to trust 
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to if separated, and what we are to expect 
if dependent. 

I have heard it asserted by some, that as 
America hath flourished under her former 
connection with Great Bntam, that the 
same connection is necessary towards her 
future happiness and wiU always have the 
same effect — Nothmg can be more fal- 
laaous than this kmd of argument — We 
may as well assert that because a child hath 
thrived upon milk, that it is never to have 
meat, or that the first twenty years of our 
hves IS to become a precedent for the next 
twenty. But even tins is admittmg more 
than is true, for I answer roundly that 
America would have flourished as much, 
and probably much more had no European 
power taken any notice of her The com- 
merce by which she hath enriched herself 
are the necessaries of life, and will always 
have a market while eatmg is the custom of 
Europe 

But she has protected us, say some That 
she hath engrossed us is true, and de- 
fended the contment at our expense as well 
as her own is admitted, and she would have 
defended Turkey from the same motive, 
viz the sake of trade and domimon 

Alas' we have been long led away by 
anaent prejudices and made large sacri- 
fices to superstition We have boasted the 
protection of Great Britain, without con- 
sidermg, that her motive was mterest not 
attachment, that she did not protect us 
from our enemies on our account but from 
her enemies on her own account, from 
those who had no quarrel with us on any 
other account, and who will always be our 
enemies on the same account Let Bntam 
waive her pretensions to the contment, or 
the contment throw off the dependence, 
and we should be at peace with France and 
Spam were they at war with Bntam The 
miseries of Hanover’s last war ought to 
warn us against connections. 

It hath lately been asserted m Parha- 
ment, that the colomes have no relation to 
each other but through the parent country, 

1 e that Pennsylvama and the Jerseys, and 
so on for the rest, are sister colomes by the 
way of England, this is certainly a very 
roundabout way of provmg relationship, 
but It IS the nearest and only true way of 
provmg enemyship, if I may so call it. 
France and Spam never were, nor perhaps 
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ever will be our enemies as Americans, but 
as our being the subjects of Great Bntam 

But Britain is the parent country, say 
some Then the more shame upon her con- 
duct Even brutes do not devour their 
young, nor savages make war upon their 
famihes, wherefore the assertion, if true, 
turns to her reproach, but it happens not 
to be true, or only partly so, and the phrase, 
‘parent’ or ‘mother country’ hath been lo 
jesuitically adopted by the King and his 
parasites, with a low papistical design of 
gaming an unfair bias on the credulous 
weakness of our minds Europe and not 
England is the parent country of America 
This new world hath been the asylum for 
the persecuted lovers of civil and rehgious 
hberty from every part of Europe Hither 
have they fled, not from the tender em- 
braces of the mother, but from the cruelty 20 
of the monster, and it is so far true of Eng- 
land, that the same tyraimy which drove 
the first emigrants from home pursues 
their descendants suU 

In this extensive quarter of the globe, we 
forget the narrow limits of three hundred 
and sixty miles (the extent of England) and 
carry our friendship on a larger scale, we 
claim brotherhood with every European 
Christian, and triumph in the generosity of 
the sentiment 

It IS pleasant to observe by what regular 
gradations we surmount the force of local 
prejudices as we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the world A man born in any town in 
England divided into parishes, will naturally 
associate most with lus fellow parishioners 
(because their interests in many cases will 
be common), and distinguish him by the 
name of ‘neighbor’, if be meet him but a 
few miles from home, he drops the narrow 
idea of a street and salutes him by the 
name of ‘townsman’, if he travel out of the 
county and meet him m any other, he for- 
gets the minor divisions of street and town 
and calls him ‘country-man ’ i,e ‘county- 
man’, but if in their foreign excursions they 
should associate in France, or any other 
part of Europe, their local remembrance 
would be enlarged into that of ‘Enghsh- 
men ’ And by a just parity of reasonmg, all 
Europeans meeung m America, or any 
other quarter of the globe, are ‘country- 
men’, for England, Holland, Germany, or 
Sweden, when compared with the whole. 


stand m the same places on the larger scale, 
which the divisions of street, town, and 
county do on the smaller ones, distmctions 
too limited for continental mmds Not one- 
third of the inhabitants, even of this prov- 
mce, are of English descent Wherefore, I 
reprobate the phrase of parent or mother 
coimtry apphed to England only, as being 
false, selfish, narrow and ungenerous 

But admitting that we were all of Eng- 
hsh descent, what does it amount to? Noth- 
mg Bntam, bemg now an open enemy, 
extinguishes every other name and title, 
and to say that reconciliation is our duty, is 
truly faracal The first kmg of England, of 
the present hne (Wilham the Conqueror) 
was a Frenchman, and half the peers of 
England are descendants from the same 
country, wherefore, by the same method of 
reasonmg, England ought to be governed 
by France 

Much hath been said of the united 
strength of Britain and the colonies, that in 
conjunction, they ought bid defiance to the 
world But this is mere presumption, the 
fate of war is uncertain, neither do the ex- 
pressions mean anything, for this continent 
would never suffer itself to be drained 
of inhabitants, to suppon the British arms 
in either Asia, Africa, or Europe 

Besides, what have we to do with setting 
the world at defiance? Our plan is com- 
merce, and that, well attended to, will 
secure us the peace and friendship of all 
Europe’ because it is the interest of all 
Europe to have America a free port Her 
trade will always be a protecuon, and her 
barrenness of gold and silver secure her 
from invaders 

I challenge the warmest advocate for 
reconcihation to show a single advantage 
that this continent can reap, by bemg con- 
nected with Great Bntam I repeat the 
challenge, not a single advantage is derived 
Our corn will fetch its price m any market 
in Europe, and our imported goods must 
be paid for, buy them where we wiU 

But the mjuries and disadvantages we 
sustain by that connection, are without 
number, and our duty to mankind at large, 
as well as to ourselves, instructs us to re- 
nounce the alhance because any submis- 
sion to, or dependence on Great Britain, 
tends directly to involve this continent m 
Europiean wars and quarrels As Europe 
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is our market for trade, we ought to form 
no political connection with any part of it. 
’Tis the true mterest of America to steer 
clear of European contentions, which she 
never can do, while by her dependence on 
Britain, she is made the make-weight m 
the scale of British pohtics 

Europe is too thickly planted with king- 
doms to be long at peace, and whenever a 
war breaks out between England and any 
foreign power, the trade of America goes 
to rum, because of her connection with 
Britain The next war may not turn out 
like the last, and should it not, the advo- 
cates for reconcihation now will be wish- 
ing for separation then, because neutrahty 
in that case would be a safer convoy than a 
man of war Everything that is right or 
reasonable pleads for separauon The blood 
of the slam, the weeping voice of nature 20 
cries, ‘ ’Tis time to part'’ Even the dis- 
tance at which the Almighty hath placed 
England and America is a strong and 
natural proof that the authonty of the one 
over the other was never the design of 
heaven The time likewise at which the con- 
tinent was discovered adds weight to the 
argument, and the manner in which it was 
peopled increases the force of it — The 
Reformation was preceded by the discov- 30 
ery of America as if the Almighty gra- 
ciously meant to open a sanctuary to the 
persecuted in future years, when home 
should afford neither friendship nor safety 
The authority of Great Britain over this 
continent is a form of government which 
sooner or later must have an end, and a 
serious mind can draw no true pleasure by 
looking forward, under the painful and 
positive conviction that what he calls ‘the 40 
present constitution’ is merely temporary 
As parents, we can have no )oy knowing 
that this government is not sufficiently 
lasting to insure any thing which we may 
bequeath to posterity, and by a plain 
method of argument, as we are running the 
next generation into debt, we ought to do 
the work of it. Otherwise we use them 
meanly and pitifully In order to discover 
the fine of our duty rightly, we should take 5° 
our children in our hand, and fix our sta- 
tion a few years farther into hfe, that emi- 
nence will present a prospect which a few 
present fears and prejudices conceal from 
our sight 


Though I would carefully avoid giving 
unnecessary offence, yet I am mclined to 
beheve that aU those who espouse the doc- 
trme of reconcihation may be included 
within the followmg descriptions inter- 
ested men who are not to be trusted, weak 
men who cannot see, prejudiced men who 
will not see, and a certain set of moderate 
men who think better of the European 
world than it deserves And this last class, 
by an ill-judged deliberation, will be the 
cause of more calamities to this continent 
than all the other three 

It is the good fortune of many to five 
distant from the scene of present sorrow, 
the evil IS not sufficiently brought to their 
doors to make them feel the precariousness 
with which all American property is pos- 
sessed But let our imagmations transport 
us for a few moments to Boston, that seat 
of wretchedness wiU teach us wisdom, and 
instruct us forever to renounce a power in 
whom we can have no trust The inhabit- 
ants of that unfortunate city, who but a 
few months ago were in ease and affluence, 
have now no other alternanve than to stay 
and starve, or turn out to beg Endangered 
by the fire of their friends if they contmue 
withm the city, and plundered by the sol- 
diery if they leave it In their present con- 
dition they are prisoners without the hope 
of redemption, and in a general attack for 
their relief, they would be exposed to the 
fury of both armies 

Men of passive tempers look somewhat 
hghtly over the offences of Britain, and still 
hoping for the best are apt to call out, 
‘Come, come, we shall be friends again for 
all this ’ But examine the passions and 
feelmgs of mankind, bring the doctrine of 
reconcihation to the touchstone of nature, 
and then tell fae whether you can here- 
after love, honor, and faithfully serve the 
power that hath carried fire and sword mto 
your land^ If you cannot do all these, then 
are you only deceiving yourselves, and by 
your delay brmging rmn upon posterity 
Your future connection with Britain, whom 
you can neither love nor honor, will be 
forced and unnatural, and being formed 
only on the plan of present convenience, 
will in a httle time fall into a relapse more 
wretched than the first But if you say, you 
can still pass the violations over, then I ask, 
‘Hath your house been burnt^ Hath your 
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property been destroyed before your face> 
Are your wife and children destitute of a 
bed to he on, or bread to hve on’ Have you 
lost a parent or a child by their hands, and 
yourself the ruined and wretched survi- 
vor?’ If you have not, then are you not a 
judge of those who have But if you have, 
and still can shake hands with the mur- 
derers, then are you unworthy the name of 
husband, father, friend, or lover, and what- 
ever may be your rank or title in hfe, you 
have the heart of a coward, and the spirit 
of a sycophant 

This IS not inflaming or exaggeratmg 
matters, but trying them by those feehngs 
and affecaons which nature justifies, and 
without which we should be incapable of 
discharging the social duties of hfe, or en- 
joying the fehcities of it I mean not to 
exhibit horror for the purpose of provoking 
revenge, but to awaken us from fatal and 
unmanly slumbers, that we may pursue 
determinately some fixed object ’Tis not 
in the power of England or of Europe to 
conquer America, if she doth not conquer 
herself by delay and timidity The present 
winter is worth an age if rightly employed, 
but if lost or neglected, the whole continent 
will partake of the misfortune, and there is 
no punishment which that man doth not 
deserve, be he who, or what, or where he 
will, that may be the means of sacrificing a 
season so precious and useful 

’Tis repugnant to reason, to the umver- 
sal order of things, to all examples from 
former ages, to suppose, that this conunent 
can long remain subject to any external 
power The most sanguine in Britain doth 
not think so The utmost stretch of human 
wisdom cannot, at this time, compass a 
plan, short of separation, which can prom- 
ise the continent even a year’s security 
Reconciliation is now a fallacious dream 
Nature hath deserted the connection, and 
art cannot supply her place For as Milton 
wisely expresses, ‘Never can true recon- 
cilement grow where wounds of deadly 
hate have pierced so deep ’ 

Every quiet method for peace hath been 
ineffectual Our prayers have been re- 
jected with disdain, and hath tended to 
convmce us that nothing flatters vanity or 
confirms obstinacy m kings more than re- 
peated petitiomng — and nothmg hath con- 
tnbuted more than that very measure to 


make the kmgs of Europe absolute Wit- 
ness Denmark and Sweden Wherefore, 
since nothing but blows will do, for God’s 
sake let us come to a final separation, and 
not leave the next generation to be cutting 
throats under the violated unmeamng 
names of parent and child 

To say they will never attempt it again 
is idle and visionary We thought so at the 
lo repeal of the Stamp Act, yet a year or two 
undeceived us, as well may we suppose 
that nations which have been once de- 
feated will never renew the quarrel 

As to government matters, ’us not m the 
power of Britain to do this comment jus- 
Uce the busmess of it will soon be too 
weighty and mtricate to be managed with 
any tolerable degree of convemence, by a 
power so distant from us, and so very igno- 
20 rant of us, for if they cannot conquer us, 
they cannot govern us To be always run- 
nmg three or four thousand miles with a 
tale or a petition, waiung four or five 
months for an answer, which, when ob- 
tained, requires five or six more to explain 
It in, will in a few years be looked upon as 
folly and childishness — There was a ume 
when It was proper, and there is a proper 
ume for it to cease 

30 Small islands not capable of protecting 
themselves are the proper objects for gov- 
ernment to take imder their care, but there 
IS something very absurd in supposing a 
conunent to be perpetually governed by an 
island In no instance hath nature made 
the satelhte larger than its primary planet, 
and as England and America, with respect 
to each other, reverse the common order 
of nature, it is evident they belong to dif- 
40 ferent systems England to Europe, Amer- 
ica to Itself 

I am not induced by motives of pnde, 
party, or resentment to espouse the doc- 
trine of separation and independence, I am 
clearly, positively, and conscientiously per- 
suaded that ’us the true interest of this 
conunent to be so, that everythmg short of 
that is mere patchwork, that it can afford no 
lasung felicity, — that it is leaving the sword 
50 to our children, and shrmkmg back at a 
time when a httle more, a httle farther, 
would have rendered this conunent the 
glory of the earth 

As Britain hath not mamfested the least 
mchnation towards a compromise, we may 
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DC assured that no terms can be obtained 
worthy the acceptance of the continent^ or 
any ways equal to the expense of blood and 
treasure we have been already put to 

The object contended for ought always 
to bear some just proportion to the ex- 
pense The removal of North, or the whole 
detestable junto, is a matter unworthy the 
millions we have expended A temporary 
stoppage of trade was an mconvemence lo 
which would have sufficiently balanced the 
repeal of all the acts complained of, had 
such repeals been obtained, but if the 
whole continent must take up arms, if 
every man must be a soldier, ’tis scarcely 
worth our while to fight against a contempt- 
ible mimstry only Dearly, dearly, do we 
pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is aU 
we fight for, for in a just estimation, ’tis 
as great a folly to pay a Bunker-Hill price lo 
for law as for land As I have always con- 
sidered the independency of this continent 
as an event which sooner or later must ar- 
rive, so from the late rapid progress of the 
continent to matunty, the event could not 
be far off Wherefore, on the breaking out 
of hostihties, it was not worth the while to 
have disputed a matter which time would 
have finally redressed, unless we meant to 
be in earnest, otherwise it is like wasting an 30 
estate on a suit at law, to regulate the tres- 
passes of a tenant whose lease is just ex- 
piring No man was a warmer wisher for 
reconciliation than myself, before the fatal 
19th of April 1775, but the moment the 
event of that day was made known, I re- 
jected the hardened, sullen-tempered Phar- 
aoh of England for ever, and disdain the 
wretch, that with the pretended title of 
‘Father of his People’ can unfeelingly hear 40 
of their slaughter, and composedly sleep 
with their blood upon his soul 

But admitting that matters were now 
made up, what would be the event^ I an- 
swer, the rum of the continent And that 
for several reasons 

First The powers of govermng still re- 
maming m the hands of the King, he will 
have a negative over the whole legislauon 
of this continent And as he hath shown so 
himself such an inveterate enemy to liberty, 
and discovered such a thirst for arbitrary 
power, IS he, or is he not, a proper man to 
say to these colonies, ‘You shall make no 
laws but what I please ’ And is there any 
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inhabitant m America so ignorant as not 
to know, that accordmg to what is called 
the ‘present constitution,’ this contment 
can make no laws but what the Kmg 
gives leave to, and is there any man so un- 
wise as not to see, that (considermg what 
has happened) he will suffer no laws to be 
made here but such as smt his purpose We 
may be as effectually enslaved by the want 
of laws m America, as by submitting to 
laws made for us m England After matters 
are made up (as it is called), can there be 
any doubt, but tlie whole power of the 
crown will be exerted to keep this con- 
tinent as low and humble as possible^ In- 
stead of gomg forward we shall go back- 
ward, or be perpetually quarrelhng, or ri- 
diculously petitiomng — We are already 
greater than the Kmg wishes us to be, and 
will he not hereafter endeavor to make us 
less^ To bring the matter to one point is 
the power who is jealous of our prosperity, 
a proper power to govern us^ Whoever says 
‘no’ to thas question is an Independent for 
independency means no more than whether 
we shall make our own laws, or, whether 
the Kmg, the greatest enemy this contment 
hath, or can have, shall tell us, ‘There shall 
be no laws but such as I hke ’ 

But the Kmg, you’ll say, hath a negative 
m England, the people there can make no 
laws without his consent In pomt of right 
and good order there is something very 
ridiculous that a youth of twenty-one 
(which hath often happened) shall say to 
SIX millions of people older and wiser than 
himself, ‘I forbid this or that act of yours 
to be law ’ But m this place I declme this 
sort of reply, though I will never cease to 
expose the absurdity of it, and only answer 
that England being the Kmg’s residence, 
and America not so, makes qmte another 
case The Kmg’s negative here is ten times 
more dangerous and fatal than it can be m 
England, for there he will scarcely refuse 
his consent to a bill for puttii^ England 
into as strong a state of defense as possible, 
and here he would never suffer such a bill 
to be passed 

Amenca is only a secondary object m the 
system of Bntish politics, England consults 
the good of this country no farther than it 
answers her own purpose Wherefore her 
own interest leads her to suppress the 
growth of ours m every case which doth not 
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promote her advantage, or m the least in- 
terferes with It A pretty state we should 
soon be in under such a second-hand gov- 
ernment, considering what has happened' 
Men do not change from enemies to friends 
by the alterauon of a name and in order to 
show that reconcihation now is a dangerous 
doctrine, I affirm that it would be pohcy m 
the King at this time to repeal the acts for 
the sake of remstating himself in the gov- 
ernment of the provmces, in order that he 
may accompbsh by craft and subtlety, m 
the long run, what he cannot do by force 
and violence m the short one Reconcilia- 
tion and rum are nearly related 

Secondly. That as even the best terms 
which we can expect to obtain can amount 
to no more than a temporary expedient, or 
a kind of government by guardianship, 
which can last no longer than till the col- 
omes come of age, so the general face and 
state of things m the interim will be un- 
settled and unpromismg emigrants of prop- 
erty will not choose to come to a country 
whose form of government hangs but by a 
thread, and who is every day tottermg on 
the brink of commotion and disturbance, 
and numbers of the present inhabitants 
would lay hold of the interval to dispose of 
their effects, and quit the continent 
But the most powerful of all arguments 
IS, that nothing but independence, i e a 
continental form of government, can keep 
the peace of the contment and preserve it 
mviolate from civil wars I dread the event 
of a reconcihation with Britam now, as it is 
more than probable that it will be followed 
by a revolt some where or other, the con- 
sequences of which may be far more fatal 
than aU the tnahce of Britam 

Thousands are aheady rumed by British 
barbarity, (thousands more will probably 
suffer the same fate) Those men have other 
feehngs than us who have nothmg suffered 
All they now possess is hberty, what they 
before enjoyed is sacrificed to its service, 
and having nothmg more to lose, they dis- 
dain submission Besides, the general tem- 
per of the colomes towards a British gov- 
ernment will be hke that of a youth who 
IS nearly out of his time, they will care 
very httle about her, and a government 
which cannot preserve the peace is no gov- 
ernment at all, and m that case we pay our 
money for nothmg and pray what is it that 


Britain can do, whose power wiU be wholly 
on paper, should a civil tumult break out 
the very day after reconcihauon? I have 
heard some men say, many of whom I be- 
heve spoke without thmkmg, that they 
dreaded an independence, fearmg that it 
would produce civil wars It is but seldom 
that our first thoughts are truly correct, and 
that IS the case here, for there are ten tunes 
lo more to dread from a patched up connec- 
tion than from mdependence I make the 
sufferer’s case my own, and I protest, that 
were I dnven from house and home, my 
property destroyed, and my circumstances 
rumed, that as a man, sensible of mjuries, I 
could never relish the doctrine of reconciha- 
tion, or consider myself bound thereby 
The colomes hath mamfested such a 
spirit of good order and obedience to con- 
20 tmental government as is sufficient to make 
every reasonable person easy and happy on 
that head No man can assign the least 
pretence for his fears on any other grounds 
than such as are truly childish and ridicu- 
lous, viz , that one colony will be striving 
for superiority over another 
Where there are no distinctions, there can 
be no superiority, perfect equahty affords 
no temptauon The repubhcs of Europe 
30 are all (and we may say always) m peace 
Holland and Switzerland are without wars, 
foreign or domestic Monarchical govern- 
ments, It IS true, are never long at rest the 
crown Itself is a temptation to enterprising 
ruffians at home, and that degree of pride 
and insolence ever attendant on regal au- 
thority, swells mto a rupture with foreign 
powers m mstances where a republican 
government, by being formed on more nat- 
40 ural principles, would negotiate the rmstake 
If there is any true cause for fear re- 
specting mdependence, it is because no plan 
is yet laid down Men do not see their way 
out — Wherefore, as an openmg mto that 
busmess, I offer the following hints, at the 
same time modestly affirmmg, that I have 
no other opmion of them myself, than that 
they may be the means of giving rise to 
somethmg better Could the stragglmg 
50 thoughts of mdividuals be collected, they 
would frequently form materials for wise 
and able men to improve mto useful matter. 

Let the assembhes be annual, with a 
president only The representation more 
equal Their busmess wholly domestic, and 
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subject to the authority of a continental 
congress 

Let each colony be divided into sue, 
eight, or ten, convenient distnas, each 
distnct to send a proper number of dele- 
gates to congress, so that each colony send 
at least thirty. The whole number in con- 
gress wiU be at least 390 Each congress to 
sit and to choose a president by the follow- 
ing method when the delegates are met, 
let a colony be taken from the whole thir- 
teen colomes by lot, after which let the 
whole congress choose (by ballot) a presi- 
dent from out of the delegates of that 
provmce In the next congress let a colony 
be taken by lot from twelve only, omittmg 
that colony from which the president was 
taken in the former congress, and so pro- 
ceedmg on till the whole thirteen shall have 
had their proper rotation And in order that 
nothing may pass mto a law but what 
IS satisfactorily just, not less than three- 
fifths of the congress to be called a majority 
— He that wiU promote discord imder a 
government so equally formed as this would 
have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a pecuhar dehcacy from 
whom, or m what manner, this business 
must first arise, and as it seems most agree- 
able and consistent that it should come from 
some mtermediate body between the gov- 
erned and the governors, that is, between 
the congress and the people, let a continen- 
tal conference be held in the followmg 
manner, and for the followmg purpose 

A committee of twenty-six members of 
congress, viz Two for each colony Two 
members from each house of assembly, or 
provmcial convention, and five representa- 
uves of the people at large, to be chosen 
m the capital city or town of each province, 
for, and m behalf of the whole provmce, by 
as many qualified voters as shall think 
proper to attend from all parts of the prov- 
mce for that purpose, or, if more conven- 
ient, the representatives may be chosen m 
two or three of the most populous parts 
thereof In this conference, thus assembled, 
will be umted the two grand principles of 
busmess, knowledge and power The mem- 
bers of congress, assembhes, or conven- 
tions, by havmg had experience m national 
concerns, wiU be able and useful counsel- 
lors, and the whole, by bemg empowered by 
the people, will have a truly legal authority. 
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The conferrmg members bemg met, let 
their busmess be to frame a contmental 
charter, or Charter of the Umted Colomes, 
(answenng to what is called the Magna 
Charta of England) fixmg the number and 
manner of choosmg members of congress, 
members of assembly, with their date of 
sitting, and drawing the hne of busmess 
and jurisdiction between them' (always re- 
10 membermg, that our strength and hap- 
pmess, IS continental, not provincial) Se- 
curmg freedom and property to all men, 
and above all thmgs the free exercise of 
rehgion, accordmg to the dictates of con- 
science, with such other matters as is 
necessary for a charter to contain Im- 
mediately after which, the said conference 
to dissolve, and the bodies which shall be 
chosen conformable to the said charter, to 
20 be the legislators and governors of this con- 
tment for the time bemg whose peace and 
happmess, may God preserve Amen 

Should any body of men be hereafter 
delegated for tins or some similar purpose, 
I offer them the followmg extracts from 
that wise observer on governments Dra- 
gonetu ‘The science,’ says he, ‘of the poh- 
tician consists in fixmg the true pomt of 
happmess and freedom Those men would 
30 deserve the gratitude of ages, who should 
discover a mode of government that con- 
tamed the greatest sum of individual hap- 
pmess, with the least national expense ’ 

But where, say some, is the kmg of 
America^ I’ll tell you, friend, he reigns 
above, and doth not make havoc of man- 
kind hke the Royal Brute of Great Britain. 
Yet that we may not appear to be defective 
even m earthly honors, let a day be solemnly 
40 set apart for proclaiming the charter, let it 
be brought forth placed on the Divine Law, 
the Word of God, let a crown be placed 
thereon, by which the world may know, 
that so far as we approve of monarchy, that 
m America ‘the law is kmg ’ For as m ab- 
solute governments the kmg is law, so m 
free countries the law ought to be king, and 
there ought to be no other But lest any 
ill use should afterwards arise, let the crown 
50 at the conclusion of the ceremony be de- 
mob shed, and scattered among the people 
whose right it is 

A government of our own is our natural 
right, and when a man seriously reflects on 
the precanousness of human affairs, he will 
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become convmced that it is mfimtely wiser ship eicpires the affecnon will mcrease, or 

and safer to form a constitution of our own, that we shall agree better when we have ten 

in a cool dehberate manner, while we have times more and greater concerns to quarrel 

It m our power, than to trust such an m- over than ever? 

terestmg event to time and chance If we Ye that tell us of harmony and recon- 

omit It now, some Massanello may here- ciliation, can ye restore to us the time that 

after arise, who, laying hold of popular dis- is past? Can ye give to prosutution its for- 

quietudes, may collect together the des- mer innocence? Neither can ye reconcile 

perate and the discontented, and by assum- Britain and America The last cord now is 

mg to themselves the powers of govern- lo broken, the people of England are present- 
ment, may sweep away the liberties of the ing addresses against us There are m)uries 

conunent hke a deluge Should the govern- which nature cannot forgive, she would 

ment of America return again into the cease to be nature if she did As well can 

hands of Britain the tottering situation of the lover forgive the ravisher of his mis- 

things will be a temptation for some des- tress, as the continent forgive the murders 

perate adventurer to try his fortune, and m of Britain, The Almighty hath implanted 

such a case what relief can Britain give? Ere m us these unextinguishable feehngs for 

she could hear the news, the fatal busmess good and wise purposes They are the 

might be done, and ourselves suffering hke guardians of His image m our hearts They 

the wretched Britons under the oppression 20 distingmsh us from the herd of common 
of the conqueror Ye that oppose mdepend- ammals The social compact would dis- 

ence now, ye know not what ye do ye are solve, and justice be extirpated the earth, 

opemng a door to eternal tyranny by keep- or have only a casual existence were we 

mg vacant the seat of government There callous to the touches of affection The rob- 

are thousands and tens of thousands who ber and the murderer would often escape 

would think it glorious to expel from the impunished, did not the injuries which our 

continent that barbarous and helhsh power tempers sustain, provoke us mto justice 

which have stirred up the Indians and the O ye that love mankind' Ye that dare op- 

Negroes to destroy us, the cruelty hath a pose not only the tyranny but the tyrant, 

double guilt. It IS dealmg brutally by us, 30 stand forth' Every spot of the old world is 
and treacherously by them over-run with oppression Freedom hath 

To talk of friendship with those in whom been hunted round the globe Asia and 

our reason forbids us to have faith, and our Africa have long expelled her — Europe re- 

affections wounded thro’ a thousand pores gards her like a stranger, and England hath 

instruct us to detest, is madness and folly given her warmng to depart O receive the 

Every day wears out the little remams of fugitive, and prepare in time an asylum for 

kmdred between us and them, and can there mankind. 

be any reason to hope that as the relation- 1776 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

1743-1826 

THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED 40 respect to the opimons of mankind requires 
STATES OF AMERICA ' that they should declare the causes which 

impel them to the separanon — We hold 
When in the course of human events, it be- these truths to be self-evident, that all men 

comes necessary for one people to dissolve are created equal, that they are endowed 

the pohtical bands which have connected by their creator with certain unahenable 

them with another, and to assume among rights, that among these are hfe, hberty and 

the powers of the earth, the separate and the pursuit of happiness — That to secure 

equal station to which the laws of nature these nghts, governments are instituted 

I The text has been modenuzed by the editors among men, denvmg theiT JUSt powerS 
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from the consent of the governed, — That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to m- 
stitute new government, laymg its founda- 
tion on such prmciples and orgamzmg its 
powers m such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness Prudence, mdeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for hght and transient causes, and 
accordmgly all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abohshing the forms to which they are 
accustomed But when a long tram of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same object evinces a design to re- 
duce them under absolute despotism, it is 
their nght, it is their duty, to throw off such 
government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security — Such has been the 
pauent sufferance of these colomes, and 
such IS now the necessity which constrains 
them to alter their former systems of gov- 
ernment The history of the present kmg of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated mju- 
ries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the estabhshment of an absolute tyr- 
anny over these states To prove this, let 
facts be subnutted to a candid world — He 
has refused his assent to laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public 
good — He has forbidden his governors to 
pass laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their opera- 
tion till his assent should be obtained, and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neg- 
lected to attend to them — He has refused 
to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people 
would relmqmsh the right of representation 
in the legislature, a right mestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only — He 
has called together legislative bo^es at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their pubhc records, 
for the sole purpose of fatigumg them into 
comphance with his measures — He has 
dissolved representative houses repeatedly, 
for opposmg with manly firmness his inva- 
sions on the rights of the people — He has 
refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions, to cause others to be elected, whereby 
the legislative powers, mcapable of anni- 
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hilation, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise, the state remaimng m 
the meanume exposed to all the dangers 
of mvasion from vwthout, and convulsions 
withm — He has endeavored to prevent 
the populauon of these states, for that pur- 
pose obstructing the laws for naturalizauon 
of foreigners, refusmg to pass others to en- 
courage their migrations hither, and raismg 
10 the conditions of new approprianons of 
lands — He has obstructed the admmistra 
non of justice, by refusing his assent tc 
laws for estabhshing judiciary powers — He 
has made judges dependent on his will 
alone, for the tenure of their oflices, and 
the amount and payment of their salaries — 
He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. — 
20 He has kept among us, m times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures — He has affected to render the 
mihtary independent of and superior to the 
civil power — He has combmed with others 
to subject us to a junsdiction foreign to our 
constimtion, and unacknowledged by our 
laws, giving his assent to their acts of pre- 
tended legislanon — For quartermg large 
bodies of armed troops among us — For 
■JO protecting them, by a mock tnal, from pun- 
ishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the mhabitants of these states — 
For cutting off our trade with all parts of 
the world — For imposing taxes on us with- 
out our consent — For depriving us in 
many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury 
— For transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offences — For abolish- 
ing the free system of Enghsh laws in a 
40 neighboring province, estabhshing therein 
an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries so as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colomes 
— For taking away our charters, abohshmg 
our most valuable laws, and altering funda- 
mentally the forms of our governments — 
For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves mvested with power 
50 to legislate for us m all cases whatsoever. — 
He has abdicated government here, by de- 
clarmg us out of his protection and waging 
war against us — He has plundered our seas, 
ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the fives of our people — ^He is at 
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this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty & perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally imworthy the head of a civihzed na- 
tion — He has constrained our fellow citi- 
zens taken captive on the high seas to bear 
arms against their country, to become the 
executioners of their friends and brethren, lo 
or to fall themselves by their hands — He 
has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the in- 
habitants of our frontiers, the merciless In- 
dian savages, whose known rule of warfare, 

IS an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes and conditions In every stage of 
these oppressions we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms Our re- 
peated petitions have been answered only 20 
by repeated injury A prince, whose char- 
acter IS thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler 
of a free people Nor have we been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren We 
have warned them from time to time of at- 
tempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us We have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here We have 30 
appealed to their native jusnee and mag- 
nanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow 


these usurpations, which would inevitably 
mtemipt our connecaons and correspond- 
ence. They too have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguimty. We must, 
therefore, acqmesce in the necessity, which 
denounces our separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankmd, enemies in 
war, in peace friends — 

We, THEREFORE, the representatives 
of the Umted States of America, in General 
Congress assembled, appeahng to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intennons, do, in the name and by 
authority of the good people of these colo- 
mes, solemnly publish and declare. That 
these Umted Colomes are, and of right 
ought to be FREE AND INDEPEND- 
ENT STATES, that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all pohtical connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is and ought 
to be totally dissolved, and that as free and 
mdependent states, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do — And for the sup- 
port of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our fives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor 

1776 


JAMES MADISON 
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FROM THE FEDERALIST 

X The Utility or the Union as a Safe- 
guard AGAINST Domestic Faction and 
Insurrection ‘ 

Among the numerous advantages promised 
by a well-constructed umon, none deserves 
to be more accurately developed than its 
tendency to break and control the violence 
of faction The friend of popular govern- 
ments never finds himself so much alarmed 
for their character and fate, as when he con- 
templates then propensity to this danger- 

I The title to the selection is that of Number IX, the 
original title to X being ‘The Same Subject Con- 
tmued * The text has been modernized by the editors 


ous vice He will not fail, therefore, to set a 
due value on any plan which, without vio- 
laung the principles to which he is attached, 
provides a proper cure for it The instabil- 
ity, injustice, and confusion, introduced 
mto the public councils have, m truth, been 
40 the mortal diseases under which popular 
governments have everywhere perished, as 
they conunue to be the favorite and fhutful 
topics from which the adversaries to liberty 
denve their most specious declamanons 
The valuable improvements made by the 
American constitutions on the popular 
models, both anaent and modem, cannot 
certainly be too much adnured, but it would 
be an unwarrantable partiality, to contend 
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that they have as effectually obviated the 
danger on this side, as was wished and ex- 
pected Complaints are everywhere heard 
from our most considerate and virtuous 
citizens, equally the friends of pubhc and 
private faith, and of public and personal lib- 
erty, that our governments are too unstable, 
that the pubhc good is disregarded m the 
conflicts of rival parties, and that measures 
are too often decided, not according to the 
rules of justice, and the rights of the imnor 
party, but by the superior force of an inter- 
ested and overbearmg majority However 
anxiously we may wish that these com- 
plaints had no foundation, the evidence of 
known facts will not permit us to deny that 
they are m some degree true It will be 
found, indeed, on a candid review of our 
situation, that some of the distresses under 
which we labor have been erroneously 
charged on the operation of our govern- 
ments, but It will be found, at the same 
time, that other causes will not alone ac- 
count for many of our heaviest misfortunes, 
and, particularly, for that prevailmg and in- 
creasing distrust of public engagements, 
and alarm for private rights, which are ech- 
oed from one end of the comment to the 
other These must be chiefly, if not wholly, 
effects of the unsteadiness and injustice 
with which a factious spirit has tamted our 
pubhc admimstrations 

By a faction, I understand a number of 
citizens, whether amounting to a majority 
or minority of the whole, who are umted 
and actuated by some common impulse of 
passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights 
of other citizens or to the permanent and 
aggregate mterests of the commumty 

There are two methods of curmg the 
mischiefs of faction' the one, by removing 
Its causes, the other, by controlhng its ef- 
fects 

There are agam two methods of remov- 
mg the causes of faction the one, by de- 
stroying the hberty which is essential to its 
existence, the other, by givmg to every citi- 
zen the same opmions, 'the same passions, 
and the same interests 

It could never be more truly said than of 
the first remedy, that it was worse than the 
disease Liberty is to faction what air is to 
fire, an ahment without which it mstantly 
expires But it could not be a less folly to 
abohsh liberty, which is essential to pohti- 
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cal life, because it nourishes faction, than it 
would be to wish the annihilation of air, 
which IS essential to animal hfe, because it 
imparts to fire us destructive agency. 

The second expedient is as impracticable 
as the first would be unwise As long as the 
reason of man contmues falhble, and he is 
at hberty to exercise it, different opmions 
will be formed As long as the connection 
lo subsists between his reason and his self- 
love, his opinions and his passions will have 
a reaprocal influence on each other, and 
the former will be objects to which the lat- 
ter will attach themselves The diversity m 
the faculties of men, from which the rights 
of property origmate, is not less an msuper- 
able obstacle to an uniformity of interests 
The protection of these faculties is the first 
object of government From the protection 
20 of different and unequal faculties of acquir- 
ing property, the possession of different de- 
grees and kinds of property immediately 
results, and from the influence of these on 
the sentiments and views of the respective 
proprietors ensues a division of the society 
into different mterests and parties 

The latent causes of faction are thus 
sown m the nature of man; and we see 
them everywhere brought into different 
30 degrees of activity, according to the differ- 
ent circumstances of civil society A zeal 
for different opinions concermng religion, 
concermng government and many other 
points, as well of speculation as of practice, 
an attachment to different leaders ambi- 
tiously contending for pre-emmence and 
power, or to persons of other descriptions 
whose fortunes have been interesting to the 
human passions, have, in mrn, divided 
40 mankind into paiiies, mflamed them with 
mutual animosity, and rendered them 
much more disposed to vex and oppress 
each other, than to co-operate for their 
common good So strong is this propensity 
of mankmd to fall into mutual animosities, 
that where no substantial occasion presents 
itself, the most frivolous and fanciful dis- 
tincuons have been sufficient to kindle 
their unfriendly passions and excite their 
50 most violent con&cts But the most com- 
mon and durable source of factions has 
been the various and unequal distribution 
of property Those who hold, and those 
who are without property, have ever 
formed distmct mterests m society Those 
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who are creditors, and those who are debt- 
ors, fall under a like discrumnauon A 
landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
mercanule mterest, a moneyed mterest, with 
many lesser interests, grow up of necessity 
in civihzed nauons, and divide them mto 
different classes, actuated by different sen- 
uments and views The regulation of these 
various and mterfermg mterests forms the 
principal task of modem legislation, and lo 
involves the spirit of party and faction m 
the necessary and ordmary operations of 
government 

No man is allowed to be a judge in his 
own cause, because his mterest will cer- 
tainly bias his judgment, and, not improb- 
ably, corrupt his integrity With equal, nay, 
with greater reason, a body of men are unfit 
to be both judges and parties at the same 
time, yet what are many of the most impor- 20 
tant acts of legislation, but so many judicial 
deterrmnations, not mdeed concemmg the 
rights of smgle persons, but concemmg the 
rights of large bodies of citizens? and what 
are the different classes of legislators, but 
advocates and parties to the causes which 
they determine^ Is a law proposed concern- 
ing private debts’ It is a quesuon to which 
the creditors are parties on one side, and 
the debtors on the other Justice ought to 30 
hold the balance between them Yet the 
parties are, and must be, themselves the 
judges, and the most numerous party, or, m 
other words, the most powerful faction, 
must be expected to prevail Shall domestic 
manufactures be encouraged, and in what 
degree by restrictions on foreign manufac- 
tures’ are questions which would be differ- 
ently decided by the landed and the manu- 
facturmg classes, and probably by neither 40 
with a sole regard to justice and the pubhc 
good The apportionment of taxes on the 
various descriptions of property is an act 
which seems to require the most exaa im- 
partiality, yet there is, perhaps, no legisla- 
tive act m which greater opportumty and 
temptation are given to a predominant 
party, to trample on the rules of jusace. 
Every shilling with which they overburden 
the inferior number is a shillmg saved to so 
their own pockets 

It IS m vain to say that enlightened states- 
men wdl be able to adjust these clashing m- 
terests, and render them all subservient to 
the pubhc good Enhghtened statesmen will 


not always be at the helm, nor, m many 
cases, can such an adjustment be made at 
all, without taking mto view mdirect and 
remote considerations which will rarely 
prevail over the immediate interest which 
one party may find m disregarding the 
rights of another, or the good of the whole 

The inference to which we are brought is 
that the causes of facuon cannot be re- 
moved, and that rehef is only to be sought 
m the means of controUmg its effects 

If a faction consists of less than a major- 
ity, relief is supphed by the repubhcan 
principle, which enables the majority to de- 
feat Its simster views by regular vote It 
may clog the admimstrauon, it may con- 
vulse the society, but it will be unable to 
execute and mask its violence under the 
forms of the constitution When a majority 
IS mcluded in a faction, the form of popular 
government, on the other hand, enables it 
to sacrifice to its ruling passion or interest 
both the pubhc good and the rights of 
other citizens To secure the public good, 
and private rights, against the danger of 
such a facuon, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the spirit and the form of popular 
government, is then the great object to 
which our mquiries are directed Let me 
add that it is the great destclaatum by 
which alone this form of government can 
be rescued from the opprobrium under 
which It has so long labored, and be recom- 
mended to the esteem and adoption of 
mankmd 

By what means is this object attainable’ 
Evidently by one of two only Either the 
existence of the same passion or interest m 
a majority, at the same time, must be pre- 
vented, or the majority, havmg such co- 
existent passion or mterest, must be ren- 
dered, by their number and local situauon, 
unable to concert and carry mto effect 
schemes of oppression If the impulse and 
the opportumty be suffered to coincide, we 
well know that neither moral nor rehgious 
motives can be rehed on as an adequate 
control They are not foimd to be such on 
the injustice and violence of individuals, 
and lose their efficacy m proportion to the 
number combmed together, that is, in pro- 
poruon as their efficacy becomes needful 

From this view of the subject, it may be 
concluded that a pure democracy, by which 
I mean a society consistmg of a small num 
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her of citizens, who assemble and admims- 
ter the government in person, can admit of 
no cure for the mischiefs of faction A com- 
mon passion or interest wiU, in almost every 
case, be felt by a majority of the whole, a 
communication and concert results from 
the form of government itself, and there is 
nothing to check the inducements to sac- 
rifice the weaker party or an obnoxious 
individual Hence it is that such democ- 
racies have ever been spectacles of tur- 
bulence and contention, have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security, 
or the rights of property, and have in gen- 
eral been as short in their lives as they 
have been violent in their deaths Theo- 
retic politicians, who have patronized this 
species of government, have erroneously 
supposed that by reducing mankmd to a 
perfect equality in their political rights, 
they would at the same tune be perfectly 
equalized and assimilated in their posses- 
sions, their opinions, and their passions 

A republic, by which I mean a govern- 
ment in which the scheme of representa- 
tion takes place, opens a different prospect, 
and promises the cure for which we are 
seeking Let us examine the points in 
which It varies from pure democracy, and 
we shall comprehend both the nature of 
the cure and the efficacy which it must de- 
rive from the umon 

The two great points of difference be- 
tween a democracy and a repubhc are 
first, the delegation of the government, in 
the lattei, to a small number of citizens 
elected by the rest, secondly, the greater 
number of citizens, and greater sphere of 
country, over which the latter may be ex- 
tended 

The effect of the first difference is, on 
the one hand, to refine and enlarge the 
pubhc views, by passing them through the 
medium of a chosen body of citizens, whose 
wisdom may best discern the true interest 
of their country, and whose patriotism and 
love of justice will be least likely to sacrifice 
It to temporary or partial consideraPons 
Under such a regulation, it may well hap- 
pen that the public voice, pronounced by 
the representatives of the people, will be 
more consonant to the pubhc good than if 
pronounced by the people themselves, con- 
vened for the purpose On the other hand, 
the effect may be inverted Men of factious 
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tempers, of local prejudices, or of smister 
designs, may by mtngue, by corruption, or 
by other means, first obtam the suffrages, 
and then betray the interests of the people 
The question resulting is, whether small 
or extensive repubhcs are most favorable 
to the election of proper guardians of the 
pubhc weal, and it is clearly decided m 
favor of the latter by two obvious con- 
10 siderations 

In the first place, it is to be remarked 
that, however small the repubhc may be, 
the representatives must be raised to a cer- 
tain number, in order to guard against the 
cabals of a few, and that, however large it 
may be, they must be hmited to a certain 
number, in order to guard against the con- 
fusion of a multitude Hence, the number 
of representatives in the two cases not 
20 being in proportion to that of the constit- 
uents, and being proportionally greatest 
in the small repubhc, it follows that if the 
proportion of fit characters be not less in 
the large than in the small repubhc, the 
former will present a greater option, and 
consequently a greater probabihty of a fit 
choice 

In the next place, as each representa- 
tive will be chosen by a greater number of 
30 citizens in the large than m the small re- 
public, It will be more difficult for unworthy 
candidates to practise with success the 
vicious arts, by which elections are too 
often carried, and the suffrages of the 
people, being more free, will be more hkely 
to center in men who possess the most at- 
tractive merit and the most diffusive and 
established characters 

It must be confessed that in this, as in 
40 most other cases, there is a mean, on both 
sides of which inconveniences will be 
found to he By enlarging too much the 
number of electors, you render the repre- 
sentative too little acquainted with all their 
local circumstances and lesser interests, as 
by reducing it too much, you render him 
unduly attached to these, and too httle fit 
to comprehend and pursue great and na- 
tional objects The federal constitution 
50 forms a happy combination in this re- 
spect, the great and aggregate interests 
being referred to the national, the local and 
particular to the state legislatures 
The other point of difference is, the 
greater number of citizens and extent of 
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territory which may be brought withm the 
compass of repubhcan than of democratic 
government, and it is this circumstance 
principally which renders factious com- 
binations less to be dreaded m the former 
than in the latter The smaller the society, 
the fewer probably will be the distinct 
parties and interests composmg it, the 
fewer the distinct parties and mterests, the 
more frequently will a majority be found lo 
of the same party, and the smaller the num- 
ber of individuals composing a majority, 
and the smaller the compass withm which 
they are placed, the more easily will they 
concert and execute their plans of oppres- 
sion Extend the sphere, and you take in a 
greater variety of parties and interests, you 
make it less probable that a majority of the 
whole wiU have a common motive to in- 
vade the rights of other citizens, or if such 20 
a common motive exists, it will be more 
difficult for all who feel it to discover their 
own strength, and to act in umson with 
each other Besides other impediments, it 
may be remarked that where there is a con- 
sciousness of unjust or dishonorable pur- 
poses, commumcation is always checked 
by distrust, in proportion to the number 
whose concurrence is necessary 

Hence, it clearly appears that the same 30 
advantage which a republic has over a 
democracy, in controlling the effects of 
faction, is enjoyed by a large over a small 
repubhc — is enjoyed by the union over the 
states composmg it Does this advantage 
consist in the substitution of representa- 
Dves, whose enlightened views and vir- 
tuous sentiments render them superior to 
local prejudices, and to schemes of injus- 
tice? It will not be denied that the repre- 40 
sentation of the imion will be most hkely 


to possess these requisite endowments 
Does It consist m the greater security 
afforded by a greater variety of parties, 
agamst the event of any one party being able 
to outnumber and oppress the rest^ In an 
equal degree does the increased variety of 
parties, comprised withm the umon, in- 
crease this security Does it, m fine, con- 
sist m the greater obstacles opposed to the 
concert and accomplishment of the secret 
wishes of an unjust and interested majority? 
Here, again, the extent of the umon gives 
It the most palpable advantage 

The influence of facDous leaders may 
kindle a flame withm their particular 
states, but will be unable to spread a gen- 
eral conflagration through the other states 
A rehgious sect may degenerate into a 
pohtical faction in a part of the confeder- 
acy, but the variety of sects dispersed over 
the entire face of it, must secure the nanonal 
coimcils agamst any danger from that 
source A rage for paper money, for an abo- 
btion of debts, for an equal division of prop- 
erty, or for any other improper or wicked 
project, will be less apt to pervade the 
whole body of the union, than a particular 
member of it, m the same proportion as 
such a malady is more likely to taint a 
parucular county or district, than an entire 
state 

In the extent and proper structure of the 
umon, therefore, we behold a republican 
remedy for the diseases most incident to 
republican government And according to 
the degree of pleasure and pride we feel in 
being republicans, ought to be our zeal m 
cherishing the spirit and supporting the 
character of federahsts 

Publius 

1787 1788 


THOMAS GODFREY 

1736-1763 


THE INVITATION 
Damon 

Haste! Sylvia' haste, my charming Maid! 

Let’s leave these fashionable toys. 

Let’s seek the shelter of some shade. 

And revel m ne’er fading joys 
See spring in hv’ry gay appears. 


And winter’s chilly blasts are fled. 

Each grove its leafy honours rears. 

And meads their lovely verdure spread! 

Sylvia 

Yes Damon, glad I’ll quit the town, 

Its gaiUes now langmd seem, 10 

Then sweets to luxury unknown 
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We’ll taste, and sip th’untainted stream 
In Summer’s sultry noon-tide heat 
I’ll lead thee to the shady grove. 

There hush thy cares, or pleas’d repeat 
Those vows that won my soul to love. 

Damon 

When o’er the mountam peeps the dawn, 
And round her ruddy beaunes play. 

I’ll wake my Love to view the lawn. 

Or hear the warblers hail the day. 20 
But, without thee, the rismg morn 
In vain awakes the coohng breeze. 

In vain does nature’s face adorn. 

Without my Sylvia nought can please 

Sylvia 

At mght, when universal gloom 

Hides the bright prospect from our view. 
When the gay groves give up their bloom. 
And verdant meads their lovely hue, 

Tho’ fleeting spectres round me move. 
When in thy circling arms I’m prest, 30 

I’ll hush my rismg fears with love. 

And sink in slumber on thy breast 

Damon 

The new-blown rose, whilst on its leaves 
Yet the bright scented dew-drops foimd. 
Pleas’d on thy bosom, whilst it heaves. 

Shall shake its heav’nly fragrance round 
Then mingled sweets the sense shall raise. 
Then mmglcd beauties catch the eye, 
What pleasure on such charms to gaze' 
What rapture ’mid such sweets to he' 40 

Sylvia 

How sweet thy words' — but, Damon 
cease, 

Nor strive to fix me ever here. 

Too well you know these accents please. 
That oft have fill’d my ravished ear 
Come, lead me to these promis’d )oys 
That dwelt so lately on thy tongue. 

Direct me by thy well known voice. 

And calm my transports with thy song' 
1758 1765 

A DITHYRAMBIC ON WINE 

I 

Come' let Mirth our hours employ. 

The jolly God inspires, 

The rosy jmce our bosom fires, 

And tunes our souls to joy 


See, great Bacchus now descending, 

Gay, with blushing honours crown’d; 
Sprightly Mirth and Love attendmg. 
Around him wait. 

In smihng state — 

Let Echo resound, 10 

Let Echo resound 

The joyful news all around. 

2 

Fond Mortals come, if love perplex. 

In Wine rehef you’ll find, 

Who’d whme for woman’s giddy sex 
More fickle than the wind? 

If beauty’s bloom thy fancy warms. 

Here, see her shine, 

Cloth’d in superior charms, 

More lovely than the blushmg mom, 20 
When first the op’ning day 
Bedecks the thorn. 

And makes the meadows gay 
Here see her in her crystal shrme. 

See and adore, confess her all divme. 

The Queen of Love and Joy 
Heed not thy Chloe’s scorn — 

This sparkling glass, 

With winning grace, 

Shall ever meet thy fond embrace, 30 

And never, never, never cloy. 

No never, never cloy 

3 

Here, Poet' see, Castalia’s spring — 

Come, give me a bumper. I’ll mount to the 
skies. 

Another, another — ’Tis done' I arise. 

On fancy’s wing, 

I mount, I sing. 

And now, suohme, 

Parnassus’ lofty top I climb — 

But hark' what sounds are these I hear, 40 
Soft as the dream of her m love. 

Or Zephyr’s whisp’rmg thro’ the Grove? 
And now, more solemn far than fun’ral 
woe. 

The heavy numbers flow' 

And now agam. 

The varied stram. 

Grown louder and bolder, strikes quick on 
the ear. 

And thrills thro’ ev’ry vem. 

4 

’Tis Pindar’s song' 

His softer notes the fanning gales 


50 
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Waft across the spicy vales, 

While, thro’ the air. 

Loud whirlwinds bear 
The harsher notes along 
Inspir’d by Wine, 

He leaves the lazy crowd below. 

Who never dar’d to peep abroad. 

And, mounting to his native sky. 

For ever there shall shme 

No more I’ll plod 6o 

The beaten road. 

Like him inspir’d, hke him ru mount on 
high. 

Like his my strain shall flow. 


5 

Haste, ye Mortals' leave your sorrow. 

Let pleasure crown to-day — to-morrow 
Yield to fate 

Join the umversal chorus, 

Bacchus reigns 
Ever great, 

Bacchus reigns 70 

Ever glorious — 

Hark' the joyful groves rebound. 

Sporting breezes catch the sound. 

And tell to hill and dale around — 

‘Bacchus reigns’ — 

While far away. 

The busy Echoes die away 

1765 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON 

1737-1791 


THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS ‘ 

Gallants attend and hear a friend. 

Trill forth harmomous ditty, 

Strange things I’ll tell which late befel 
In Philadelphia city 

’Twas early day, as poets say. 

Just when the sun was rising, 

A soldier stood on a log of wood. 

And saw a thmg surprising. 

As m amaze he stood to gaze. 

The truth can’t be demed, sir, 10 

He spied a score of kegs or more 
Come floating down the tide, sir. 

A sailor too m jerkm blue. 

This strange appearance viewmg. 

First damn’d his eyes, in great surprise. 
Then said some rmschief ’s brewmg 

These kegs, I’m told, the rebels bold. 

Pack’d up hke pickhng herring, 

I 'This bailed was occasioned by a real incident Certain 
machines, in the form of kegs, charg’d with giin 
powder, were sent down the river to annoy the British 
shipping then at Philadelphia The danger of these 
machines being discovered, the British manned the 
wharfs and shipping, and discharged their small arms 
and cannons at every thing they saw floating in the 
river during the ebb tide ’ Author’s note, M\scellaneous 
Bssa>'5(Philadclphia,i792),ni,i73 


And they’re come down t’attack the town. 
In this new way of ferrying 20 

The soldier flew, the sailor too, 

And scar’d almost to death, sir. 

Wore out their shoes, to spread the news, 
And ran tiU out of breath, sir 

Now up and down throughout the town. 
Most franuc scenes were acted. 

And some ran here, and others there. 

Like men almost distracted 

Some fire cry’d, which some demed. 

But said the earth Iiad quaked, 30 

And girls and boys, with hideous noise. 

Ran thro’ the streets half naked 

Sir Wilham he, snug as a flea. 

Lay all this time a snoring. 

Nor dream’d of harm as he lay warm. 

In bed with Mrs Lormg. 

Now in a fright, he starts upright, 

Awak’d by such a clatter. 

He rubs both eyes, and boldly cries. 

For God’s sake, what’s the matter? 40 

At his bed-side he then espy’d. 

Sir Erskine at command, sir. 

Upon one foot, he had one boot. 

And th’other m his hand, sir 
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‘Arise, arise,’ Sir Erskine cries, 

‘The rebels — more’s the pity, 

‘Without a boat are all afloat, 

‘And rang’d before the city 

‘The motley crew, in vessels new, 

‘With Satan for their guide, sir 50 

‘Pack’d up m bags, or wooden kegs, 

‘Come drivmg down the tide, sir 

‘Therefore prepare for bloody war, 

‘These kegs must all be routed, 

‘Or surely we despised shall be, 

‘And BriUsh courage doubted ’ 

The royal band, now ready stand 
All rang’d m dread array, sir. 

With stomach stout to see it out. 

And make a bloody, day, sir 60 

The cannons roar from shore to shore. 

The small arms make a rattle, 

Since wars began I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so strange a battle 

The rebel dales, the rebel vales. 

With rebel trees surrounded. 

The distant wood, the hills and floods, 

With rebel echoes sounded 

The fish below swam to and fro. 

Attack’d from ev’ry quarter, 70 

Why sure, thought they, the devil’s to pay, 
’Mongst folks above the water 

The kegs, ’tis said, tho’ strongly made, 

Of rebel staves and hoops, sir. 

Could not oppose their powerful foes. 

The conqu’ring British troops, sir 

From morn to night these men of might 
Display’d amazing courage. 

And when the sun was fairly down, 

Retir’d to sup their porrage 
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An hundred men with each a pen. 

Or more upon my word, sir 
It IS most true would be too few. 

Their valour to record, sir 

Such feats did they perform that day. 
Against these wick’d kegs, sir. 

That years to come, if they get home. 
They’ll make their boasts and brags, sir. 

1792 


SONG 

1 

My gen’rous heart disdains 
The slave of love to be, 

I scorn his servile chains. 

And boast my liberty 
This whining 
And pining 

And wasting with care. 

Are not to my taste, be she ever so feir. 

2 

Shall a girl’s capricious frown 

Sink my noble spirits down? 10 

Shall a face of white and red 

Make me droop my silly head^ 

Shall I set me down and sigh 
For an eye-brow or an eye? 

For a braided lock of hair. 

Curse my fortune and despair? 

My gen’rous heart disdams, &c. 

3 

Still uncertain is to-morrow. 

Not quite certain is to-day — 

Shall I waste my time in sorrow? 20 
Shall I languish hfe away> 

All because a cruel maid, 

Hath not Love with Love repaid 
My gen’rous heart disdains, &c. 
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FROM M’FINGAL 

The Liberty Pole * 

Now warm with mimstenal ire. 

Fierce sallied forth our loyal ’Squire, 

And on his striding steps attends 
His desperate clan of Tory friends 
When sudden met his wrathful eye 
A pole ascending through the sky. 

Which numerous throngs of whiggish race 
Were raising in the market-place 
Not higher school-boys’ htes aspire, 

Or royal mast, or country spire, 10 

Like spears at Brobdignagian tilting. 

Or Satan’s walking-staff in Milton 
And on its top, the flag unfurl’d 
Waved triumph o’er the gazmg world. 
Inscribed with inconsistent types 
Of Liberty and thirteen stripes. 

Beneath, the crowd without delay 
The dedication-rites essay. 

And gladly pay, in ancient fashion. 

The ceremonies of hbation, 20 

While briskly to each patriot lip 
Walks eager roimd the inspiring flip 
Delicious draught' whose powers inherit 
The quintessence of pubhc spirit, 

Which whoso tastes, perceives his mind 
To nobler pohucs refined, 

Or roused to martial controversy, 

I The selection is Canto 3 of M'Fingal, the text 
that of the author's revision published m 1820 The 
first two cantos tell of the Tory M’Fingal’s heated 
arguments at his> local town meeting 1 hese were first 
published in 1776, but the third and fourth cantos did 
not appear until 1782 

‘Trumbull hxmseif refuted the charge that his poem 
IS merely an imitation of Hudibras In his unpub- 
lished “Critical Reflections” he wrote “The Critical 
Reader will discern, that I have rather proposed to 
myself Swift and Churchill as models in my Hudi> 
brastic writings, than the Author of Hudibras I have 
sometimes had Butler’s manner in my eye, for a few 
lines, but was soon forced to quit it Indeed his kind of 
wit and the oddity of his Comparisons was in my 
Opimon never wlU mutated by any man, nor ever will 
be ” Ir 1785 he reverted to the subject m his reply to a 
letter from the Marquis dc Chastellux On this occa- 
sion he called attention to the major distinction be- 
tween the t\^o poems “In the style, I have preferred 
the high burlesque to the low (which is the style of 
Hudibras^, not only as more agreeable to my own taste, 
but as It readily admits a transition to the grave, ele- 
vated or sublime ” ’ Cowie, John Trumbull 
(Chapel HilljN C ,i936),i5i 


As from transformmg cups of Circe^ 

Or warm’d with Homer’s nectar’d hquor. 
That fill’d the vems of gods with ichor 30 
At hand for new supphes in store, 

The tavern opes its friendly door. 

Whence to and fro the waiters run. 

Like bucket-men at fires m town 
Then with three shouts that tore the sky, 
’Tis consecrate to Liberty 
To guard it from th’ attacks of Tories, 

A grand committee cull’d of four is. 

Who foremost on the patriot spot. 

Had bought the flip, and paid the shot 40 
By this, M’Fingal with his train 
Advanced upon th’ adjacent plain, 

And full with loyalty possest. 

Pour’d forth the zeal, that fired his breast 
‘What mad-brain’d rebel gave commis- 
sion. 

To raise this May-pole of sedition’ 

Like Babel, rear’d by bawling throngs. 

With like confusion too of tongues. 

To point at heaven and summon down 
The thunders of the British crown’ 50 

Say, will this paltry pole secure 
Your forfeit heads from Gage’s power? 
Attack’d by heroes brave and crafty, 

Is this to stand your ark of safety, 

Or driven by Scottish laird and laddie. 
Think ye to rest beneath its shadow? 

When bombs, like fiery serpents, fly, 

And balls rush hissing through the sky. 

Will this vile pole, devote to freedom. 

Save hke the Jewish pole in Edom, 60 
Or like the brazen snake of Moses, 

Cure your crackt skulls and batter’d noses? 

‘Ye dupes to every factious rogue 
And tavern-praung demagogue. 

Whose tongue but rings, with sound more 
full. 

On th’ empty drumhead of his skull. 

Behold you not what noisy fools 
Use you, worse simpletons, for tools? 

For Liberty, in your own by-sense. 

Is but for crimes a patent hcense, 70 

To break of law th’ Egyptian yoke. 

And throw the world in common stock, 
Reduce all grievances and ills 
To Magna Charta of your wills. 

Establish cheats and frauds and nonsense. 
Framed to the model of your conscience. 
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Cry justice down, as out of fashion. 

And fix Its scale of depreciation. 

Defy all creditors to trouble ye. 

And keep new years of J ewish jubilee, so 
Drive judges out, hke Aaron’s calves. 

By jurisdiction of white staves. 

And make the bar and bench and steeple 
Submit t’ our Sovereign Lord, The People; 
By plunder rise to power and glory. 

And brand all property, as Tory, 

Expose all wares to lawful seizures 
By mobbers or monopolizers. 

Break heads and windows and the peace. 
For your own interest and increase, 90 
Dispute and pray and fight and groan 
For pubhc good, and mean your own. 
Prevent the law by fierce attacks 
From qmtting scores upon your backs. 

Lay your old dread, the gallows, low. 

And seize the stocks, your ancient foe. 

And turn them to convenient engines 
To wreak your patriotic vengeance 
While all, your rights who understand. 
Confess them in their owner’s hand, 100 
And when by clamours and confusions. 
Your freedom’s grown a public nuisance. 
Cry “Liberty,” with powerful yearning, 

As he does, “Fire'” whose house is 
burning, 

Though he already has much more 
Than he can find occasion for 
While every clown, that tills the plains. 
Though bankrupt in estate and brains. 

By this new light transform’d to traitor. 
Forsakes his plough to turn dictator, no 
Starts an harangmng chief of Whigs, 

And drags you by the ears, like pigs 
All bluster, arm’d with factious hcense. 
New-born at once to pohticians 
Each leather-apron’ d dunce, grown wise. 
Presents his forward face t’ advise. 

And tatter’d legislators meet. 

From every workshop through the street 
His goose the tailor finds new use in. 

To patch and turn the Constitution, 120 
The blacksmith comes with sledge and grate 
To iron-bind the wheels of state; 

The quack forbears his patients’ souse. 

To purge the Council and the House, 

The tinker qmts his moulds and doxies. 

To cast assembly-men and proxies 
From dunghills deep of blackest hue. 

Your dirt-bred patriots spring to view. 

To wealth and power and honors rise^ 

Like new-wing’d maggots chang’d to flies. 


And fluttering round in high parade, 1 3 1 

Strut in the robe, or gay cockade 

See Arnold quits, for ways more certain. 

His bankrupt-perj’ries for his fortune. 
Brews rum no longer in his store. 

Jockey and skipper now no more, 

Forsakes his warehouses and docks. 

And writs of slander for the pox; 

And cleansed by patriotism from shame. 
Grows General of the foremost name 140 

For m this ferment of the stream 
The dregs have work’d up to the bnm. 

And, by the rule of topsy-turvies. 

The scum stands foaming on the surface 
You’ve caus’d your pyramid t’ ascend. 

And set it on the little end 

Like Hudibras, your empire’s made. 

Whose crupper had o’ertopped his head 
You’ve push’d and turn’d the whole 
world up- 
side down, and got yourselves at top, 150 
While all the great ones of your state 
Are crush’d beneath the popular weight. 
Nor can you boast, this present hour. 

The shadow of the form of power 
For what’s your Congress, or its end? 

A power t’ advise and recommend, 

To call forth troops, adjust your quotas — 
And yet no soul is bound to notice. 

To pawn your faith to th’ utmost limit. 

But cannot bind you to redeem it, 160 

And, when in want no more m them lies 
Than begging from your State-Assembhes, 
Can utter oracles of dread. 

Like friar Bacon’s brazen head. 

But when a facnon dares dispute ’em. 

Has ne’er an arm to execute ’em 
As tho’ you chose supreme dictators. 

And put them under conservators 
You’ve but pursued the self-same way 
With Shakespeare’s Trinc’lo m the play, 
“You shall be Viceroys here, ’tis true, 171 
But we’ll be Viceroys over you ” 

What wild confusion hence must ensue? 
Tho’ common danger yet cements you. 

So some wreck’d vessel, all in shatters. 

Is held up by surrounding waters. 

But stranded, when the pressure ceases. 
Falls by its rottenness to pieces 
And fall it must' if wars were ended. 

You’ll ne’er have sense enough to mend it. 
But creeping on by low intrigues, isi 

Like verrmn of a hundred legs, 

’Twill find as shon a life assign’d. 

As all things else of reptile kmd 
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Your Commonwealth’s a common harlot. 
The property of every varlet; 

Which now m taste, and full employ. 

All sorts admire, as all enjoy 

But soon a batter’d strumpet grown. 

You’ll curse and drum her out of town. 190 
Such IS the government you chose. 

For this you bade the world be foes; 

For this, so mark’d for dissolution. 

You scorn the British Constitution, 

That consutuuon form’d by sages. 

The wonder of all modern ages. 

Which owns no failure in reahty. 

Except corruption and venality. 

And merely proves the adage just. 

That best things spoil’d corrupt to worst 
So man supreme m earthly station, 201 
And mighty lord of this creation. 

When once his corse is dead as herrmg. 
Becomes the most offensive carrion. 

And sooner breeds the plague, ’tis found. 
Than all beasts rotting on the ground 
Yet with republics to dismay us, 

You’ve call’d up Anarchy from chaos. 

With all the followers of her school. 

Uproar and Rage and wild Misrule 210 
For whom this rout of Whigs distracted. 
And ravmgs dire of every crack’d head. 
These new-cast legislative engines 
Of County-meetings and Conventions, 
Committees vile of correspondence. 

And mobs, whose tricks have almost 
undone ’s 

While reason fails to check your course. 

And Loyalty’s kick’d out of doors. 

And Folly, like inviting landlord. 

Hoists on your poles her royal standard, 220 
While the king’s friends, in doleful dumps. 
Have worn their courage to the stumps. 

And leaving George in sad disaster. 

Most sinfully deny their master 
What furies raged when you, in sea. 

In shape of Indians, drown’d the tea; 

When your gay sparks, fatigued to watch it. 
Assumed the moggison and hatchet. 

With wampum’d blankets hid their laces. 
And like their sweethearts, primed their 

faces 230 

While not a red-coat dared oppose. 

And scarce a Tory show’d his nose. 

While Hutchinson, for sure retreat. 
Manoeuvred to his country seat. 

And thence affrighted, in the suds. 

Stole off bareheaded through the woods 
‘Have you not roused your mobs to join. 


And make Mandamus-men resign. 

Call’d forth each duffil-drest curmudgeon. 
With dirty trousers and white bludgeon, 240 
Forced all our Councils through the land. 
To yield their necks at your command. 
While paleness marks their late disgraces. 
Through all their rueful length of faces? 

‘Have you not caused as woeful work 
In our good city of New- York, 

When all the rabble, well cockaded. 

In triumph through the streets paraded. 
And mobb’d the Tories, scared their 
spouses, 

And ransack’d all the custom-houses, 230 
Made such a tumult, bluster, jarring. 

That mid the clash of tempests warring. 
Smith’s weather-cock, in veers forlorn. 
Could hardly tell which way to turn? 

Burn’d effigies of higher powers. 

Contrived in planetary hours. 

As witches with clay-images 
Destroy or torture whom they please 
Till fired with rage, th’ungrateful club 
Spared not your best friend, Beelzebub, 260 
O’erlook’d his favors, and forgot 
The reverence due his cloven foot. 

And in the selfsame furnace frying, 

Stew’d him, and North and Bute and 
Tryon> 

Did you not, in as vile and shallow way. 
Fright our poor Philadelphian, Galloway, 
Your Congress, when the loyal ribald 
Behed, berated and bescribbled^ 

What ropes and halters did you send. 
Terrific emblems of his end, 270 

Till, least he’d hang in more than effigy. 
Fled m a fog the trembling refugee^ 

Now rising in progression fatal. 

Have you not ventured to give battle^ 

When Treason chaced our heroes troubled. 
With rusty gun, and leathern doublet. 
Turn’d all stone-walls and groves and 
bushes. 

To batteries arm’d with blunderbusses. 

And with deep wounds that fate portend, 
Gaul’d many a Briton’s latter end, 280 
Drove them to Boston, as in jail. 

Confined without mamprize or bail 
Were not these deeds enough betimes. 

To heap the measure of your cnmes 
But in this loyal town and dwelling. 

You raise these ensigns of rebelhon? 

’Tis done! fair Mercy shuts her door. 

And Vengeance now shall sleep no more. 
Rise then, my friends, m terror rise, 
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And sweep this scandal from the skies 390 
You’ll see their Dagon, though well 
jointed, 

Will shrink before the Lord’s anomted. 

And hke old Jericho’s proud wall, 

Before our ram’s horns prostrate fall ’ 

This said, our ’Squire, yet undismay’d. 
Call’d forth the Constable to aid. 

And bade him read, in nearer station. 

The Riot-act and Proclamation. 

He swift, advancing to the ring, 399 

Began, ‘Our Sovereign Lord, the King’ — 
When thousand clam’rous tongues he hears 
And clubs and stones assail his ears 
To fly was vam, to fight was idle. 

By foes encompass’d in the middle. 

His hope, m stratagems, he foimd. 

And fell right craftily to groimd 
Then crept to seek an hiding place, 

’Twas all he could, beneath a brace. 

Where soon the conqu’nng crew espied 
him. 

And where he lurk’d, they caught and tied 
him 310 

At once with resoluuon fatal. 

Both Whigs and Tories rush’d to battle 
Instead of weapons, either band 
Seized on such arms, as came to hand 
And as famed Ovid paints th’ adventures 
Of wrangling Lapithas and Centaurs, 

Who at their feast, by Bacchus led. 

Threw bottles at each other’s head. 

And these arms failing in their scuffles. 
Attack’d with andirons, tongs, and shovels 
So clubs and billets, staves and stones 32* 
Met fierce, encount’nng every sconce. 

And cover’d o’er with knobs and pams 
Each void receptacle for brains 
Their clamours rend the skies around. 

The hills rebellow to the sound. 

And many a groan increas’d the din 
From batter’d nose and broken shin 
M’Fingal, rising at the word. 

Drew forth his old mihtia-sword, 33 ° 

Thrice cry’d ‘King George,’ as erst in 
distress, 

Kmghts of romance invoked a mistress. 

And brandishmg the blade in air. 

Struck terror through th’ opposmg war 
The Whigs, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion, shrunk behmd 
With whirhng steel around address’d. 
Fierce through their thickest throng he 
press’d, 

(Who roll’d on either side m arch. 
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Like Red Sea waves in Israel’s march) 34° 
And like a meteor rushing through. 

Struck on their pole a vengeful blow 
Around, the Whigs, of clubs and stones 
Discharged whole volhes, m platoons. 

That o’er m whisthng fury fly. 

But not a foe dares venture nigh 
And now perhaps with glory crown’d 
Our ’Sqmre had fell’d the pole to ground. 
Had not some Pow’r, a Whig at heart. 
Descended down and took their part, 350 
(Whether ’twere Pallas, Mars, or Ins, 

’Tis scarce worth while to make mquines) 
Who at the mck of time alarnung, 

Assumed the solemn form of Chairman, 
Address’d a Whig, in ev’ry scene 
The stoutest wrestler on the green. 

And pomted where the spade was found. 
Late used to set their pole in ground. 

And urged, with equal arms and might. 

To dare our ’Squire to smgle fight 1 360 

The Whig thus arm’d, untaught to yield. 
Advanced tremendous to the field 
Nor did M’Fingal shun the foe. 

But stood to brave the desp’rate blow. 

While all the party gazed, suspended 
To see the deadly combat ended. 

And Jove in equal balance weigh’d 
The sword against the brandish’d spade. 

He weigh’d, but lighter than a dream. 

The sword flew up, and kick’d the beam 
Our ’Squire on tiptoe rising fair 371 

Lifts high a noble stroke m air, 

Wluch hung not, but hke dreadful engmes. 
Descended on his foe m vengeance. 

But ah' in danger, with dishonor 
The sword, perfidious, fails its owner. 

That sword, which oft had stood its ground. 
By huge trambands encircled round. 

And on the bench, with blade right loyal. 
Had won the day at many a trial, 380 

Of stones and clubs had braved th’ alarms. 
Shrunk from these new Vulcaman arms 
The spade, so temper’d from the sledge. 
Nor keen nor solid harm’d its edge. 

Now met it, from his arm of might, 
Descendmg with steep force to smite. 

The blade snapp’d short — and from his 
hand. 

With rust embrown’d the ghttermg sand. 

I ‘The learned reader will readily observe the allusions 
in this scene to the single combats of Paris and Mene- 
laus m Homer, ^neas and Tumus m Virgil, and 
Michael and Satan in Milton * Author’s note, M'Ptngal 
(Hartford,Conn ,I782),59 
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Swift turn’d M’Fingal at the viewj 

And call’d to aid th’ attendant crew, 390 

In vain the Tories all had run. 

When scarce the fight was well begun. 
Their setting wigs he saw decreas’d 
Far m th’ horizon tow’rd the west 
Amazed he view’d the shameful sight. 

And saw no refuge, but m flight 
But age unwieldy check’d his pace. 

Though fear had wmg’d his flying race. 

For not a trifling prize at stake. 

No less than great M’Fingal’s back 400 
With legs and arms he work’d his course. 
Like rider that outgoes his horse. 

And labor’d hard to get away, as ‘ 

Old Satan strugghng on through chaos, 

’Till lookmg back, he spied in rear 
The spade-arm'd chief advanced too near 
Then stopp’d and seized a stone that lay 
An ancient landmark near the way. 

Nor shall we, as old bards have done. 

Affirm It weigh’d an hundred ton, 410 
But such a stone, as at a shift 
A modern rmght suffice to lift, 

Smce men, to credit their emgmas. 

Are dwindled down to dwarfs and pigmies. 
And giants exiled with their cromes 
To Brobdignags and Patagomas 
But while our Hero turn’d him round. 

And tugg’d to raise it from the ground. 

The fatal spade discharged a blow 
Tremendous on his rear below 42° 

His bent knee fail’d, and void of strength 
Stretch’d on the ground his manly length 
Like ancient oak o’erturn’d, he lay. 

Or tower to tempests fall’n a prey. 

Or mountain sunk with all his pines. 

Or flow’r, the plow to dust consigns. 

And more thmgs else — but all men know 
’em. 

If shghtly versed m epic poem 
At once the crew, at this dread crisis. 

Fall on, and bmd him, ere he rises, 430 
And with loud shouts and joyful soul. 
Conduct him prisoner to the pole 
When now the mob in lucky hour 
Had got their en’mies m their power. 

They first proceed, by grave command. 

To take the Constable in hand 
Then from the pole’s sublimest top 
The active crew let down the rope. 

At once its other end in haste bmd. 

And make it fast upon his waistband, 440 
Till hke the earth, as stretch’d on tenter, 

■ ‘In Milton ’ Author’s note, ibid 6i 


He hung self-balanc’d on his centre. 

Then upwards, all hands hoisting sail, 

They swung him, hke a keg of ale. 

Till to the pmnacle m height 
He vaulted, hke balloon or kite 
As Socrates of old at first did. 

To aid philosophy get hoisted. 

And found his thoughts flow strangely 
clear. 

Swung m a basket in mid air ^ 450 

Our culprit thus, in purer sky. 

With hke advantage raised his eye. 

And looking fonh m prospect wide. 

His Tory errors clearly spied. 

And from his elevated station, 

With bawhng voice began addressmg 
‘Good Gentlemen and friends and km. 
For heaven’s sake hear, if not for mine' 

1 here renounce the Pope, the Turks, 

The King, the Devil, and all their works. 
And will, set me but once at ease, 461 

Turn Whig or Christian, what you please. 
And always mind your laws so justly. 
Should I hve long as old Methus’lah, 

I’ll never join in British rage. 

Nor help Lord North, nor Gen’ral Gage, 
Nor lift my gun m future fights, 

Nor take away your Charter-rights, 

Nor overcome your new-raised levies. 
Destroy your towns, nor burn your navies. 
Nor cut your poles down while I’ve breath, 
Though rais’d more thick than hatchel- 

teeth, 472 

But leave King George and all his elves 
To do their conqu’rmg work themselves ’ 
This said, they lower’d him down m 
state. 

Spread at all points, hke falbng cat. 

But took a vote first on the question. 

That they’d accept this full confession. 

And to their fellowship and favor, 

Restore him on his good behaviour 480 

Not so, our ’Sqmre submits to rule. 

But stood heroic as a mule 
‘You’ll find It all m vain,’ quoth he, 

‘To play your rebel tricks on me 
All pumshments the world can render. 
Serve only to provoke th’ offender, 

The will gams strength from treatment 
horrid. 

As hides grow harder when they’re curried 
No man e’er felt the halter draw, 

2 ‘Socrates is represented m Aristophanes’s Comedy of 
the Clouds, as hoisted in a basket to aid contempla- 
aon Author’s note, ibid ,62 
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With good opinion of the law; 49° 

Or held in method orthodox 
His love of justice m the stocks. 

Or fail’d to lose by sheriff’s shears 
At once his loyalty and ears 
Have you made Murray look less big. 

Or smoked old Williams to a Whig? 

Did our mobb’d Ol’ver quit his station. 

Or heed his vows of resignation? 

Has Rivmgton, m dread of stripes. 

Ceased lymg smce you stole his types? 5<» 
And can you think my faith will alter. 

By tarring, whippmg, or the halter’ 

I’ll stand the worst, for recompense 
I trust Kmg George and Providence. 

And when with conquest gam’d I come. 
Array’d m law and terror home. 

You’ll rue this inauspiaous morn. 

And curse the day, when ye were bom, 

In Job’s high style of imprecations. 

With aU his plagues, without his patience ’ 
Meanwhile beside the pole, the guard sn 
A Bench of Justice had prepared, 

Where sitting round in awM sort. 

The grand Committee hold their Court, 
While all the crew, in silent awe. 

Wait from their hps the lore of law. 

Few moments with dehberation 
They hold the solemn consultation; 

When soon in judgment all agree. 

And Clerk proclaims the dread decree; s» 
‘That ’Squire M’Fingal havmg grown 
The vilest Tory m the town. 

And now in full examination 
Convicted by his own confession, 

Fmdmg no tokens of repentence. 

This Court proceeds to render sentence. 
That first the Mob a slip-knot smgle 
Tie round the neck of said M’Fingal, 

And m due form do tar him next. 

And feather, as the law directs, 530 

Then through the town attendant ride him 
In cart with Constable beside him. 

And having held him up to shame. 

Bring to the pole, from whence he came ’ 
Forthwith the crowd proceed to deck 
With halter’d noose M’Fingal’s neck. 

While he m peril of his soul 
Stood tied half-hanging to the pole. 

Then hftmg high the ponderous jar. 

Pour’d o’er his head the smoaking tar 54° 
With less profusion once was spread 
Oil on the Jewish monarch’s head. 

That down his beard and vestments ran. 
And cover’d all his outward man. 
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As when (so Claudian sings) the Gods 
And earth-born Giants fell at odds. 

The stout Enceladus in mahee. 

Tore mountains up to throw at FaUas, 

And while he held them o’er his head. 

The nver, from their fountams fed, 550 
Pour’d down his back its copious tide. 

And wore its channels m his hide 
So from the high-raised um the torrents 
Spread down his side their various 
currents. 

His flowmg wig, as next the brim. 

First met and drank the sable stream, 
Adown his visage stem and grave. 

Roll’d and adhered the viscid wave; 

With arms depending as he stood. 

Each cuff capacious holds the flood 5S0 
From nose and chin’s remotest end. 

The tarry icicles descend 

Till all o’erspread with colors gay 

He glitter’d to the western ray. 

Like sleet-bound trees m ivmtry skies. 

Or Lapland idol carved in ice 
And now the feather-bag display’d. 

Is waved in triumph o’er his head. 

And clouds him o’er with feathers missive, 
And down, upon the tar, adhesive 570 
Not Maia’s son, with wmgs for ears. 

Such plumage around his visage wears; 

Nor Milton’s six-wing’d angel gathers 

Such superflmty of feathers 

Now aU complete appears our ’Squire, 

Like Gorgon or Chimeras dire. 

No more could boast on Plato’s plan 
To rank among the race of man. 

Or prove his claim to human nature, ‘ 

As a two-legg’d, unfeather’d creature 580 
Then on the fatal cart, m state. 

They rais’d our grand Duumvirate 
And as at Rome a like committee. 

Who found an owl within their city. 

With solemn rites and grave processions 
At every shrine perform’d lustrations. 

And lest infecuon might take place 
From such grim fowl with feather’d face. 

All Rome attends him through the street 
In triumph to his country seat 590 

With like devotion, all the choir 
Paraded round our awful ’Squire; 

In front the martial music comes 
Of horns and fiddles, fifes and drums. 

With jmgling sound of carnage bells. 

And treble creak of rusted wheels 

I ‘Alluding to Plato’s famous definmon of Man, Ammal 
bipes, mplwms ’ Author’s note, ibid ,66 
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Behind, the crowd in lengthen’d row, 

With proud procession, closed the show 
And at fit periods every throat 
Combined m umversal shout, 600 

And hail’d great Liberty m chorus. 

Or bawl’d ‘confusion to the Tones.’ 

Not louder storm the welkin braves. 

From clamors of conflictmg waves. 

Less dire in Lybian wilds the noise 
When rav’mng hons hft their voice. 

Or triumphs at town-meetings made. 

On passmg votes to regulate trade. 

Thus having borne them round the town. 
Last at the pole they set them down, 610 
And to the tavern take their way. 

To end m mirth the festal day 

And now the Mob, dispersed and gone. 
Left ’Squire and Constable alone 
The constable with rueful face 
Lean’d sad and solemn o’er a brace. 

And fast beside him, cheek by jowl. 

Stuck ’Sqmre M’Fingal ’gainst the pole. 
Glued by the tar t’ his rear applied. 

Like barnacle on vessel’s side 620 

But though his body lack’d physician. 

His spirit was in worse condition 
He found his fears of whips and ropes 
By many a drachm outweigh’d his hopes 
As men in jail without mainprize. 

View everythmg with other eyes. 

And all goes wrong m church and state. 
Seen through perspective of the grate 
So now M’Fmgal’s Second-sight 
Beheld all things in gloomier fight, 630 


His visual nerve, well purged with tar. 

Saw all the commg scenes of war 
As his prophetic soul grew stronger. 

He found he could hold in no longer 
First from the pole, as fierce he shook. 

His wig from pitchy durance broke. 

His mouth unglued, his feathers flutter’d. 
His tarr’d skirts crack’d, and thus he 
utter’d 

‘Ah, Mr Constable, m vam 
We strive ’gainst wind and tide and ram' 
Behold my doom' this feathery omen 641 
Portends what dismal times are commg 
Now future scenes, before my eyes. 

And second-sighted forms arise 
I hear a voice, that calls away. 

And cries, “The Whigs will win the day ” 
My beck’mng Gemus gives command, 

And bids me fly the fatal land. 

Where changing name and constitution. 
Rebellion turns to Revolution, 650 

While Loyalty oppress’d, in tears. 

Stands tremblmg for its neck and ears 
‘Go, summon all our brethren, greeting. 
To muster at our usual meeting 
There my propheuc voice shall warn ’em 
Of all things future that concern ’em. 

And scenes disclose on which, my friend. 
Their conduct and their fives depend 
There I — but first ’tis more of use. 

From this vile pole to set me loose, 660 
Then go with cautious steps and steady. 
While I steer home and make all ready ’ 

1782 


JOEL BARLOW 

1754-1812 


THE HASTY PUDDING ^ 
Canto I 

Ye Alps audacious, through the heavens 
that rise. 

To cramp the day and hide me from the 
skies. 

Ye Gallic flags, that o’er their heights 
unfurled. 

Bear death to kmgs and freedom to the 
world, 

I sing not you A softer theme I choose, 

A virgin theme, unconscious of the Muse, 

But fruitful, rich, well suited to mspire 

I The text has been modernized by the editors 


The purest frenzy of poetic fire 

Despise it not, ye bards to terror steel’d. 
Who hurl your thunders round the epic 

field, 10 

Nor ye who strain your midnight throats to 
sing 

Joys that the vineyard and the stillhouse 
bring. 

Or on some distant fair your notes employ. 
And speak of raptures that you ne’er enjoy. 
I sing the sweets I know, the charms I feel, 
My mormng incense, and my evemng 
meal, — 

The sweets of Hasty Pudding Come, dear 
bowl. 
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Gbde o’er my palate, and inspire my soul. 
The milk beside thee, smoking from the 
kine, 

Its substance mmgled, marned in with 

thine, 20 

Shall cool and temper thy superior heat. 
And save the pains of blowing while I eat 
Oh' could the smooth, the emblematic 
song 

Flow like thy gemal juices o’er my tongue. 
Could those mild morsels m my numbers 
chime. 

And, as they roll in substance, roll in rune. 
No more thy awkward, unpoetic name 
Should shun the muse or prejudice thy 
fame. 

But, rising grateful to the accustom’d ear. 
All bards should catch it, and all realms 

revere' 3 ° 

Assist me first with pious toil to trace 
Through wrecks of time, thy Imeage and 
thy race. 

Declare what lovely squaw, in days of yore, 
(Ere great Columbus sought thy native 
shore) 

First gave thee to the world, her works of 
fame 

Have lived indeed, but hved without a 
name 

Some tawny Ceres, goddess of her days. 
First leam’d with stones to crack the well- 
dried maize. 

Through the rough sieve to shake the 
golden shower, 

In boihng water sur the yellow flour. 40 
The yellow flour, bestrew’d and sarr’d 
with haste. 

Swells in the flood and thickens to a paste. 
Then puffs and wallops, rises to the brim. 
Drinks the dry knobs that on the surface 
swim. 

The knobs at last the busy ladle breaks, 

And the whole mass its true consistence 
takes 

Could but her sacred name, unknown so 
long. 

Rise, like her labors, to the son of song, 

To her, to them I’d consecrate my lays. 

And blow her pudding with the breath of 
praise 5 ° 

If ’twas Delia whom I sang before. 

I’d here ascribe her one great virtue more 
Nor through the nch Peruvian realms alone 
The tame of Sol’s sweet daughter should be 
known, 
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But o’er the world’s wide climes should hve 
secure. 

Far as his rays extend, as long as they 
endure 

Dear Hasty Puddmg, what unpromised 
joy 

Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy! 
Doom’d o’er the world through devious 
paths to roam. 

Each clime my country, and each house my 
home, 60 

My soul IS soothed, my cares have found an 
end, 

I greet my long-lost, imforgotten friend 

For thee through Pans, that corrupted 
town. 

How long m vain I wandered up and down. 
Where shameless Bacchus, with his 
drenching hoard. 

Cold from his cave usurps the mormng 
board 

London is lost in smoke and steep’d in tea. 
No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee, 
The uncouth word, a hbel on the town. 
Would call a proclamauon from the crown. 
From climes obhque, that fear the sun’s full 
rays, 71 

Chilled in their fogs, exclude the generous 
maize 

A gram whose rich, luxuriant growth 
requires 

Short, gentle showers, and bright, ethereal 
fires 

But here, though distant from our native 
shore. 

With mutual glee, we meet and laugh once 
more 

The same' I know thee by that yellow face, 
That strong complexion of true Indian 
race. 

Which ume can never change, nor soil 
impair. 

Nor Alpine snows, nor Turkey’s morbid 

air, 80 

For endless years, through every mild 
domain. 

Where grows the maize, there thou art sure 
to reign 

But man, more fickle, the bold hcence 
claims. 

In different realms to give thee different 
names 

Thee the soft nations round the warm 
Levant 
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Polanta call, the French, of course, Polante. 
E’en m thy native regions, how I blush 
To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee MiisM 
On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic 
spawn 

Insult and eat thee by the name Suppawn 
All spurious appellations, void of truth, 91 
I’ve better known thee from my earhest 
youth 

Thy name is Hasty Pudding^ thus my sire 
Was wont to greet thee fuming from the 
fire. 

And while he argued m thy just defense 
With logic clear he thus explained the 
sense 

‘In haste the boihng caldron, o’er the blaze. 
Receives and cooks the ready powdered 
maize. 

In haste ’tis served, and then m equal haste. 
With cooling milk, we make the sweet 

repast 100 

No carving to be done, no knife to grate 
The tender ear and wound the stony plate. 
But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the hp. 
And taught with art the yielding mass to dip. 
By frequent journeys to the bowl well 
stored. 

Performs the hasty honors of the board.’ 

Such IS thy name, sigmficant and clear, 

A name, a sound to every Yankee dear. 

But most to me, whose heart and palate 
chaste 

Preserve my pure, hereditary taste no 

There are who strive to stamp with 
disrepute 

The luscious food, because it feeds the 
brute, 

In troops of high-strain’d wit, while 
gaudy pngs 

Compare thy nurshng, man, to pamper’d 
PlgSj 

With sovereign scorn I treat the vulgar jest. 
Nor fear to share thy bounaes with the 
beast 

What though the generous cow gives me to 
quaff 

The milk nutritious am I then a calf? 

Or can the genius of the noisy swme. 
Though nursed on pudding, claim a km to 
mine’ 120 

Sure the sweet song, I fashion to thy praise. 
Runs more melodious than the notes they 
raise 

My song, resounding m its grateful glee, 


No merit claims. I praise myself m thee. 
My father loved thee through his length of 
days' 

For thee lus fields were shaded o’er with 
maize. 

From thee what health, what vigor he 
possess’d. 

Ten sturdy freemen from his loms attestj 
Thy constellation ruled my natal morn. 

And all my bones were made of Indian 

com 130 

Dehcious gram' whatever form it take. 

To roast or boil, to smother or to bake. 

In every dish ’ns welcome snll to me, 

But most, my Hasty Pudding, most m thee 
Let the green succotash with thee 
contend. 

Let beans and corn their sweetest jmces 
blend. 

Let butter drench them in its yellow nde. 
And a long shce of bacon grace their side. 
Not aU the plate, how famed soe’er it be, 
Can please my palate like a bowl of thee 140 
Some talk of hoe-cake, fair Virginia’s 
pride' 

Rich johnny-cake this mouth has often 
tried. 

Both please me well, their virtues much the 
same, 

Ahke their fabric, as alhed their fame. 
Except m dear New England, where the 
last 

Receives a dash of pumpkin in the paste. 

To give It sweemess and improve the taste 
But place them all before me, smoking hot. 
The big, round dumphng, rolling from the 
pot. 

The pudding of the bag, whose quivering 

breast, 150 

With suet lined, leads on the Yankee feast. 
The charlotte brown, within whose crusty 
sides 

A belly soft the pulpy apple hides. 

The yellow bread whose face like amber 
glows. 

And all the Indian that the bakepan 
knows, — 

Ye tempt me not, my favorite greets my 
eyes. 

To that loved bowl my spoon by mstmet 
files 

Canto II 

To mix the food by vicious rules of art. 
To kill the stomach and to sink the heart, 
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To make mankind to social virtue sour, 
Cram o’er each dish, and be what they 
devour. 

For this the kitchen muse first framed her 
book. 

Commanding sweets to stream from every 
cook. 

Children no more their antic gambols tried. 
And friends to physic wondered why they 
died 

Not so the Yankee his abundant feast. 
With simples furnished and with plamness 
drest, 10 

A numerous offspring gathers round the 
board. 

And cheers alike the servant and the lord. 
Whose well-bought hunger prompts the 
joyous taste 

And health attends them from the short 
repast 

While the full pail rewards the milk- 
maid’s toil. 

The mother sees the mormng caldron boil; 
To stir the pudding next demands their 
care. 

To spread the table and the bowls prepare. 
To feed the children as their portions cool 
And comb their heads and send them off 
to school 20 

Yet may the simplest dish some rules 
impart. 

For nature scorns not all the aids of art 
E’en Hasty Pudding, purest of all food. 

May still be bad, indifferent, or good. 

As sage experience the short process guides. 
Or want of skill, or want of care presides 
Whoe’er would form it on the surest plan. 
To rear the child and long sustain the man. 
To shield the morals while it mends the 
size. 

And all the powers of every food 

supphes, 30 

Attend the lessons that the Muse shall 
bring. 

Suspend your spoons, and listen while I 
sing 

But since, O man' thy hfe and health 
demand 

Not food alone, but labor from thy hand. 
First, in the field, beneath the sun’s strong 
rays. 

Ask of thy Mother Earth the needful maize. 
She loves the race that courts her yielding 
sod. 
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And gives her bounties to the sons of toil 

When now the ox, obedient to thy call. 
Repays the loan that filled the winter 

stall, 40 

Pursue his traces o’er the furrow’d plain. 
And plant in measur’d hills the golden 
grain 

But when the tender germ begins to shoot. 
And the green spire declares the sproutmg 
root. 

Then guard your nurshng from each greedy 
foe. 

The insidious worm, the all-devounng 
crow 

A little ashes sprinkled roimd the spire. 
Soon steep’d m rain, will bid the worm 
retire. 

The feather’d robber with his hungry maw 
Swift flies the field before your man of 

straw, so 

A frightful image, such as schoolboys bring 
When met to burn the Pope or hang the 
King 

Thrice in the season, through each 
verdant row. 

Wield the strong plowshare and the faithful 
hoe, 

The faithful hoe, a double task that takes, 
To till the summer corn and roast the 
winter cakes 

Slow springs the blade, while check’d by 
chiUing rains. 

E’er yet the sun the seat of Cancer gains. 

But when his fiercest fires emblaze the land. 
Then start the juices, then the roots 

expand, 60 

Then, like a column of Corinthian mold. 
The stalk struts upward and the leaves 
unfold. 

The bushy branches all the ridges All, 
Entwine their arms, and kiss from hill to 
hill 

Here cease to vex them, all your cares are 
done 

Leave the last labors to the parent sun. 
Beneath his genial smiles, the well-dressed 
field. 

When autumn calls, a plenteous crop shall 
yield. 

Now the strong fohage bears the 

standards high, 69 

And shoots the tall top-gallants to the sky. 
The suckhng ears their silky fringes bend. 
And pregnant grown, their swelhng coats 
distend. 
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The loaded stalk, while still the burden 
grows, 

O’erhangs the space that runs between the 
rows. 

High as a hop-field waves the silent grove, 
A safe retreat for httle thefts of love. 

When the fledged roasting-ears invite the 
maid 

To meet her swam beneath the new-formed 
shade. 

His generous hand unloads the cumbrous 
hill. 

And the green spoils her ready basket fill, so 
Small compensation for the twofold bliss. 
The promised wedding, and the present 
kiss 

Shght depredations these, but now the 
moon 

Calls from his hollow tree the sly raccoon. 
And while by night he bears his prize away. 
The bolder squirrel labors through the 
day 

Both thieves alike, but provident of time, 

A virtue rare, that almost hides their crime 
Then let them steal the httle stores they 
can. 

And fill their granaries from the toils of 

man, 90 

We’ve one advantage where they take no 
part — 

With all their wiles, they ne’er have found 
the art 

To boil the Hasty Pudding, here we shine 
Superior far to tenants of the pine. 

This envied boon to man shall still belong. 
Unshared by them in substance or m song 
At last the closing season browns the 
plain. 

And ripe October gathers in the gram. 
Deep-loaded carts the spacious corn-house 
fill. 

The sack distended marches to the mill, 100 
The lab’rmg mill beneath the burden 
groans. 

And showers the future pudding from the 
stones. 

Till the glad housewife greets the powder’d 
gold. 

And the new crop exterminates the old 
Ah' who can sing what every wight must 
feel. 

The )oy that enters with the bag of meal, 

\ general jubilee pervades the house. 

Wakes every child and gladdens every 
mouse 


Canto III 

The days grow short, but though the 
falhng sun 

To the glad swain proclaims his day’s work 
done. 

Night’s pleasing shades his various tasks 
prolong. 

And yield new subjects to my various song 
For now, the corn-house filled, the harvest 
home. 

The mvited neighbors to the Husking 
come, 

A frohe scene, where work, and mirth, and 
play, 

Umte their charms to chase the hours away 
Where the huge heap hes centered in the 
hall. 

The lamp suspended from the cheerful 

wall, 10 

Brown, corn-fed nymphs, and strong, hard- 
handed beaux, 

Alternate ranged, extend in circhng rows. 
Assume their seats, the sohd mass attack. 
The dry husks rustle, and the corncobs 
crack. 

The song, the laugh, alternate notes 
resound. 

And the sweet cider trips in silence round 
The laws of husking every wight can tell. 
And sure no laws he ever keeps so well 
For each red ear a general kiss he gams, 
With each smut ear she smuts the luckless 
swains, 20 

But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Red as her hps and taper as her waist. 

She walks the round and culls one favored 
beau. 

Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow 
Various the sport, as arc the wits and brains 
Of well-pleased lasses and contending 
swains. 

Till the vast mound of com is swept away. 
And he that gets the last ear wins the day 
Meanwhile, the housewife urges all her 
care. 

The well-earned feast to hasten and 

prepare 30 

The sifted meal already waits her hand, 

The milk is stramed, the bowls m order 
stand. 

The fire flames high, and as a pool — that 
takes 

The headlong stream that o’er the milldam 
breaks — 
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Foams, roars, and rages with incessant 
toils. 

So the vexed caldron rages, roars, and boils 
First with clean salt she seasons well the 
food. 

Then strews the flour, and thickens all the 
flood 

Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it 
stand. 

To stir It well demands a stronger hand, 4 ° 
The husband takes his turn and round and 
round 

The ladle flies, at last the toil is crown’d. 
When to the board the throngmg buskers 
pour. 

And take their seats as at the corn before. 

I leave them to their feast There still 
belong 

More useful matters to my faithful song 
For rules there are, though ne’er unfolded 
yet, 

Nice rules and wise, how pudding should 
be eat 

Some with molasses grace the luscious treat. 
And mix, hke bards, the useful and the 

sweet 50 

A wholesome dish, and well deservmg 
praise, 

A great resource in those bleak wintry days. 
When the chilled earth hes buried deep in 
snow. 

And raging Boreas dries the shivering cow 
Blest cow' thy praise shall still my notes 
employ. 

Great source of health, the only source of 
joy. 

Mother of Egypt’s god, — but sure, for me. 
Were I to leave my God, I’d worship thee 
How oft thy teats these pious hands have 
pressed' 

How oft thy bounues proved my only feast' 
How oft I’ve fed thee with my favorite 

grain' 61 

And roared, like thee, to see thy children 
slain' 

Ye s warns who know her various worth to 
prize. 

Ah' house her well from Wmter’s angry 
skies 

Potatoes, pumpkins, should her sadness 
cheer. 

Com from your crib, and mashes from your 
beer. 

When spring returns, she’ll well acquit the 
loan. 


And nurse at once your infants and her 
own 

Milk then with pudding, I should always 
choose. 

To this in future I confine my Muse, 70 
Till she m haste some further hints unfold. 
Good for the young, nor useless to the old 
First in your bowl the milk abundant take. 
Then drop with care along the silver lake 
Your flakes of pudding, these at first will 
hide 

Their little bulk beneath the swelling tide. 
But when their growing mass no more can 
sink. 

When the soft island looms above the 
brink. 

Then check your hand, you’ve got the 
portion due. 

So taught my sires, and what they taught is 
true 80 

There is a choice in spoons Though 
small appear 

The mce disunction, yet to me ’tis clear. 
The deep-bowled Galhc spoon, contrived 
to scoop 

In ample draughts the thin, diluted soup. 
Performs not well in those substantial 
things, 

Whose mass adhesive to the metal chngs; 
Where the strong labial muscles must 
embrace 

The gentle curve, and sweep the hollow 
space 

With ease to enter and discharge the 
freight, 

A bowl less concave, but still more dilate. 
Becomes the pudding best The shape, the 
size, 91 

A secret rests, unknown to vulgar eyes. 
Experienced feeders can alone impart 
A rule so much above the lore of art 
These tuneful bps that thousand spoons 
have tned. 

With just preasion could the point decide. 
Though not m song, the Muse but poorly 
shines 

In cones, and cubes, and geometric hnes; 
Yet the true form, as near as she can teU, 99 
Is that small section of a goose-egg shell. 
Which in two equal portions shall divide 
The distance from the center to the side 
Fear not to slaver, ’tis no deadly sm; — 
Like the free Frenchman, from your joyous 
chin 

Suspend the ready napkin, or, like me. 
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Poise with one hand your bowl upon your 
knee. 

Just m the zenith your wise head project, 
Your full spoon, rising in a hne direct. 


Bold as a bucket, heed no drops that fall. 
The wide-mouthed bowl will surely catch 
them all! no 

1792 1792 


PHILIP FRENEAU 

1752-1832 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE BRAVE 
AMERICANS 

Under General Greene, in South Carolina, 
who fell in the action of September 8, 1781 

Ax Eutaw Springs the vahant died. 

Their limbs with dust are covered o’er — 
Weep on, ye springs, your tearful tide. 

How many heroes are no more! 

If m this wreck of rmn, they 
Can yet be thought to claim a tear, 

O smite your gentle breast, and say 
The friends of freedom slumber here> 

Thou, who shalt trace this bloody plam. 

If goodness rules thy generous breast, 10 
Sigh for the wasted rural reign. 

Sigh for the shepherds, sunk to rest' 

Stranger, their humble graves adorn. 

You too may fall, and ask a tear, 

’Tis not the beauty of the morn 
That proves the evemng shah be clear — 

They saw their injured country’s woe. 

The flammg town, the wasted field, 

Then rushed to meet the insultmg foe. 

They took the spear — but left the shield 

Led by thy conquermg genius, Greene, 21 
The Britons they compelled to fly. 

None distant viewed the fatal plam. 

None grieved, in such a cause to die — 

But, hke the Parthian, famed of old. 

Who, flymg, stiU their arrows threw. 
These routed Britons, full as bold, 
Retreated, and retreatmg slew 

Now rest in peace, our patriot band. 

Though far from nature’s hmits thrown. 
We trust they find a happier land, 31 
A brighter simshme of their own 
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THE NORTHERN SOLDIER 

Ours not to sleep in shady bowers. 

When frosts are chilling all the plain. 

And mghts are cold and long the hours 
To check the ardor of the swam. 

Who parting from his cheerful fire 
All comforts doth forego. 

And here and there 
And everywhere 
Pursues the prowling foe 

But we must sleep in frost and snows, 10 
No season shuts up our campaign. 

Hard as the oaks, we dare oppose 
The autumn’s or the winter’s reign 
Ahke to us the winds that blow 
In summer’s season gay. 

Or those that rave 
On Hudson’s wave 
And drift his ice away 

For Liberty, celestial maid. 

With joy all hardships we endure. 20 

In her blest smiles we are repaid. 

In her protection are secure 
Then rise superior to the foe. 

Ye freeborn souls of fire. 

Respect these arms, 

’Tis freedom warms. 

To noble deeds aspire 

Winter and death may change the scene. 
The cold may freeze, the ball may 
kill. 

And dire misfortunes intervene, 30 

But freedom shall be potent still 
To drive these Britons from our shore. 
Who, cruel and unkind. 

With slavish cham 
Attempt m vain 
Our freeborn hmbs to bind 

1786 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF NIGHT 
A Vision ‘ 

Adverttsement — This Poem is founded upon 
the authonty of Scripture, inasmuch as 
these sacred books assert, that ‘the last 
enemy that shall be conquered is Death ’ 

For the purposes of poetry he is here 
personified, and represented as on his 
dying bed The scene is laid at a solitary 
palace, (the time midmght) which, tho’ lo 
before beauuful and joyous, is now be- 
come sad and gloomy, as bemg the abode 
and receptacle of Death Its owner, an 
amiable, majestic youth, who had lately 
lost a beloved consort, nevertheless with 
a noble philosophical fortitude and hu- 
mamty, entertams him m a friendly 
manner, and by employmg Physicians, 
endeavours to restore him to health, altho’ 
an enemy, convinced of the excellence 20 
and propriety of that divine precept, ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he 
thirst, give him drink ’ He nevertheless, 
as if by a spirit of prophecy, informs this 
(fictitiously) wicked bemg of the cer- 
tamty of his doom, and represents to him 
m a pathetic manner the vamty of his 
expectations, either of a recepuon mto 
the abodes of the just, or contmumg 
longer to make havock of mankind upon 30 
earth The patient finding his end ap- 
proaching, composes his epitaph, and 
orders it to be engraved on his tomb- 
stone, hintmg to us thereby, that even 
Death and Distress have vamty, and 
would be remembered with honour after 
he IS no more, altho’ his whole life has 
been spent m deeds of devastation and 
murder He dies at last m the utmost 
agomes of despair, after agreemg with an 40 
avaricious Undertaker to mtomb his 
bones This reflects upon the mhuman- 
ity of those men, who, not to menuon an 
enemy, would scarcely cover a departed 
friend with a little dust, without cer- 
tamty of reward for so doing The cir- 
cumstances of his funeral are then re- 
ated, and the visionary and fabulous 
part of the poem disappears. It con- 
cludes with a few reflexions on the im- so 
propriety of a too great attachment to 
the present life, and mcentives to such 

I The title to the selecuon has been given by the editors 


moral virtue as may assist m conducting 
us to a better 

1 

Trembhng I write my dream, and recollect 
A fearful vision at the midmght hour. 

So late. Death o’er me spread his sable 
wings, 

Pamted with fancies of mahgnant power! 

2 

Such was the dream the sage Chaldean saw 
Disclos’d to him that felt heav’n’s vengeful 

rod. 

Such was the ghost, who through deep 
silence cry’d. 

Shall mortal man — be juster than his God? 

3 

Let others draw from smihng slues their 
theme. 

And tell of climes that boast unfading 
hght, 

I draw a darker scene, replete with gloom, 

I smg the horrors of the House of Night. 

6 

By some sad means, when Reason holds no 
sway. 

Lonely I rov’d at midmght o’er a plam 
Where murmurmg streams and imnghng 
rivers flow 

Far to their springs, or seek the sea agam. 

7 

Sweet vernal May’ tho’ then thy woods m 
bloom 

Flourish’d, yet nought of this could Fancy 

see. 

No wild pinks bless’d the meads, no green 
the fields. 

And naked seem’d to stand each hfeless 
tree 

8 

Dark was the sky, and not one friendly star 
Shone from the zemth or horizon, clear. 
Mist sate upon the woods, and darkness 
rode 

In her black chariot, with a wild career. 

9 

And from the woods the late resounding 
note 

Issued of the loquacious Whip-poor-will, 
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Hoarse, howling dogs, and nightly roving 
wolves 

Clamour’d from far off chffs invisible. 

10 

Rude, from the wide extended Chesapeke 
I heard the wmds the dashmg waves assail. 
And saw from far, by picturing fancy 
form’d. 

The black ship travellmg through the noisy 
gale. 

11 

At last, by chance and guardian fancy led, 

I reach’d a noble dome, rais’d fair and high. 
And saw the light from upper wmdows 
flame. 

Presage of mirth and hospitahty. 

12 

And by that hght around the dome appear’d 
A mournful garden of autumnal hue. 

Its lately pleasing flowers all drooping 
stood 

Amidst high weeds that m rank plenty 
grew 

13 

The Primrose there, the violet darkly blue, 
Daisies and fair Narcissus ceas’d to rise. 
Gay spotted pinks their charming bloom 
withdrew. 

And Polyanthus quench’d its thousand 
dyes 

14 

No pleasant fruit or blossom gaily smil’d. 
Nought but unhappy plants or trees were 
seen. 

The yew, the myrtle, and the church-yard 
elm. 

The cypress, with its melancholy green. 

15 

There cedars dark, the osier, and the pme. 
Shorn tamarisks, and weepmg willows 
grew. 

The poplar tall, the lotos, and the hme. 
And pyracantha did her leaves renew. 

16 

The poppy there, compamon to repose. 
Display’d her blossoms that began to fall. 
And here the purple amaranthus rose 
With mint strong-scented, for the funeral. 


17 

And here and there with laurel shrubs 
between 

A tombstone lay, inscrib’d with strams of 
woe. 

And stanzas sad, throughout the dismal 
green. 

Lamented for the dead that slept below. 

23 

Then up three wmdmg stairs my feet were 
brought 

To a high chamber, hung with mourmng 
sad. 

The unsnuff’d candles glar’d with visage 
dim, 

’Midst grief, m ecstacy of woe run mad 

24 

A wide leaf’d table stood on either side. 
Well fraught with phials, half their hqiuds 
spent, 

And from a couch, behmd the curtain’s veil, 
I heard a hollow voice of loud lament 

25 

Turning to view the object whence it came. 
My frighted eyes a horrid form survey’d, 
Fzuicy, I own thy power — Death on the 
couch, 

With fleshless limbs, at rueful length, was 
laid. 

26 

And o’er his head flew jealousies and cares. 
Ghosts, imps, and half the black Tartarian 
crew. 

Arch-angels damn’d, nor was their Prmce 
remote. 

Borne on the vaporous wmgs of Stygian 
dew. 

27 

Around his bed, by the dull flambeaux’ 
glare, 

I saw pale phantoms — Rage to madness 
vext. 

Wan, wastmg grief, and ever musing care. 
Distressful pam, and poverty perplext. 

28 

Sad was his countenance, if we can caU 
That countenance, where only bones were 
seen 
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And eyes sunk in their sockets, dark and 
low, 

And teeth, that only show’d themselves to 
grin 

29 

Reft was his skull of hair, and no fresh 
bloom 

Of cheerful mirth sate on his visage hoar 
Sometimes he rais’d his head, while deep- 
drawn groans 

Were mixt with words that did his fate 
deplore. 

30 

Oft did he wish to see the dayhght spring. 
And often toward the window lean’d to 
hear. 

Fore-runner of the scarlet-mantled mom. 
The early note of wakeful Chanticleer. 

98 

'Death tn this tomb his weary bones hath 
laid, 

'Sick of dominion o’er the human kind — 
'Behold what devastations he hath made, 
'Survey the millions by hts arm confin’d 

99 

'Six thousand years has sovereign sway been 
mine, 

'Mane, but myself, can real glory claim, 
'Great Regent of the world I reign’d alone, 
‘And princes trembled when my mandate 
came 

too 

‘Vast and unmatch’d throughout the world, 
my fame 

‘Takes place of gods, and asks no mortal 
date — 

‘No, by myself, and by the heavens, I swear, 
‘Not Alexander’s name is half so great. 

101 

'Nor swords nor darts my prowess could 
withstand, 

‘All quit their arms, and bowd to my decree, 
‘Even mighty Julius died beneath my hand, 
'For slaves and Ceesars were the same to me^ 

102 

'Traveller, wouldst thou his noblest trophies 
seek, 

'Search in no narrow spot obscure for those. 


‘The sea profound, the surface of all land 

‘Is moulded with the myriads of his foes ’ 

103 

Scarce had he spoke, when on the lofty 
dome 

Rush’d from the clouds a hoarse resoimdmg 
blast — 

Round the four eves so loud and sad it 
play’d 

As though all music were to breathe its last 

104 

Warm was the gale, and such as travellers 
say 

Sport with the wmds on Zaara’s barren 
waste. 

Black was the sky, a mournmg carpet 
spread. 

Its azure blotted, and its stars o’ercasti 

105 

Lights m the air hke burmng stars were 
hurl’d. 

Dogs howl’d, heaven mutter’d, and the 
tempest blew. 

The red half-moon peeped from behmd a 
cloud 

As if in dread the amazmg scene to view. 

106 

The moumftil trees that in the garden 
stood 

Bent to the tempest as it rush’d along. 

The elm, the myrtle, and the cypress sad 

More melancholy tun’d its bellowmg song. 

107 

No more that elm its noble branches 
spread. 

The yew, the cypress, or the myrtle tree. 

Rent from the roots the tempest tore them 
down. 

And all the grove m wild confusion lay. 

108 

Yet, mmdful of his dread command, I 
part 

Glad from the magic dome — nor found 
rehef. 

Damps from the dead hung heavier round 
my heart. 

While sad remembrance rous’d her stores 
of gnef. 

1786 
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The turtle on yon’ withered bough. 

That lately mourn’d her murder’d 
mate, 

Has found another comrade now — 

Such changes all await' 

Again her drooping plume is drest. 

Again she’s wilhng to be blest 
And takes her lover to her nest. 

If nature has decreed it so 
With all above, and all below. 

Let us hke them forget our woe, lo 

And not be kill’d with sorrow 
If I should quit your arms to-mght 
And chance to die before ’twas hght, 

I would advise you — ^and you imght 
Love again to-morrow 
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THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE 

Fair flower, that dost so comely grow. 

Hid in this silent, dull retreat. 

Untouched thy homed blossoms blow. 
Unseen thy httle branches greet 
No roving foot shall crush thee 
here. 

No busy hand provoke a tear. 

By Nature’s self in white arrayed. 

She bade thee shim the vulgar eye. 

And planted here the guardian shade. 

And sent soft waters murmuring by, 10 
Thus qmetly thy summer goes. 

Thy days dechmng to repose 

Stmt with those charms, that must decay, 

I grieve to see your future doom. 

They died — nor were those flowers more 
gayj 

The flowers that did in Eden bloom, 
Unpitying frosts, and Autumn’s 
power 

Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 

From mormng suns and evemng dews 
At first thy little being came 20 

If nothing once, you nothing lose. 

For when you die you are the same. 

The space between, is but an hour. 

The frail duration of a flower 
1786 1788 


In spite of all the learned have said, 

I still my old opimon keep. 

The posture, that we give the dead 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep 

Not so the ancients of these lands — 

The Indian, when from hfe released, 
Agam IS seated with his friends. 

And shares agam the joyous feast 

His imaged birds, and painted bowl. 

And vemson, for a journey dressed, 10 
Bespeak the nature of the soul. 

Activity, that knows no rest 

His bow, for action ready bent. 

And arrows, with a head of stone. 

Can only mean that hfe is spent. 

And not the old ideas gone 

Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way. 
No fraud upon the dead commit — 
Observe the swellmg turf, and say 

They do not he, but here they sit 20 

Here still a lofty rock remains. 

On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted, half, by wearing rams) 

The fancies of a ruder race 

Here still an ag^d elm aspires. 

Beneath whose far-projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still adnures) 

The children of the forest played' 

There oft a restless Indian queen 

(Pale Shebah with her braided hair) 30 
And many a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man that fingers there 

By midmght moons, o’er moistemng dews, 
In habit for the chase arrayed. 

The hunter still the deer pursues. 

The hunter and the deer — a shade' 

And long shall timorous Fancy see 
The painted chief, and pomted spear. 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 

To shadows and delusions here 4° 

1788 

I ‘The North Amencan Indians bury their dead in a 
silting posture, decorating the corpse with wampum, 
the images of birds, quadrupeds, &c And (if that of a 
warrior) with bows, arrows, tomahawks and ocher 
military weapons ’ Author’s note, Pattee, ed , Poems of 
P/»/ipFreneaM(Princeron,r903),II,369 
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THE CULPRIT FAY * 

^ My visual orbs are purged from film, and lo' 
Instead of Anster’s tumip-beartng vales 
I see old fairy land’s miraculous show' 

Her trees of tinsel kissed by freakish gales. 
Her Ouphs that, cloaked m leaf-gold, skim 
the breeze. 

And fames, swarming thick as mites in rotten 
cheese ’ 

TENNANT’S Anster Fair 

1 

’Tis the middle watch of a summer’s 
mght — 

The earth is dark, but the heavens are 
bright, 

Nought is seen m the vault on high 
But the moon, and the stars, and the 
cloudless sky. 

And the flood which rolls its milky hue, 

A river of white on the welkin blue 
The moon looks down on old Cronest, 

She mellows the shades on his shaggy 
breast. 

And seems his huge gray form to throw 
In a silver cone on the waves below, to 
His sides are broken by spots of shade. 

By the walnut bough and the cedar made. 
And through their clustering branches dark 
Glimmers and dies the fire-fly’s spark — 
Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest 
rack 

2 

The stars are on the movmg stream. 

And flmg, as its ripples gently flow, 

A burmshed length of wavy beam 

In an eel-hke, spiral hne below, 20 

The winds are whist and the owl is still. 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid, 

And nought is heard on the lonely hill 
But the cricket’s chirp, and the answer 
shrill 

Of the gauze-wmg^d katydid. 

And the plaint of the wailmg whippoorwill, 

1 The text is that of Drake’s revision of 1817 Various 
portions of the poem appeared in American and Eng- 
hsh journals before its inclusion in the posthumous 
The Culprit Fay and Other PoemsCS Y ,1835; 


Who mourns unseen, and ceaseless sings. 
Ever a note of wail and woe, 

TiU mormng spreads her rosy wings. 
And earth and sky in her glances glow. 30 

3 

’Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell. 

The wood-tick has kept the minutes well. 
He has counted them all with click and 
stroke. 

Deep m the heart of the mountain oak. 

And he has awakened the sentry elve 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree. 
To bid him ring the hour of twelve. 

And call the fays to their revelry. 

Twelve small strokes on his tinklmg bell — 
(’Twas made of the white snail’s pearly 

shell) 40 

‘Aiidmght comes and all is well I 
Hither Gobhns wing your way' 

’Tis the dawn of the fairy day ’ 

4 

They come from beds of lichen green. 

They creep from the mullen’s velvet screen. 
Some on the backs of beetles fly 
From the silver tops of moon-touched 
trees. 

Where they swung 111 their cobweb 
hammocks high. 

And rocked about in the evening breeze. 
Some from the hum-bird’s downy 

nest — 50 

They had driven him out by elfin power. 
And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow 
breast. 

Had slumbered there till the charmed hour. 
Some had lam in a scoop of the rock, 

With ghttermg ising-stars inlaid. 

And some had opened the four-o’clock. 
And stole withm its purple shade 
And now they throng to the moonhght 
glade. 

Above — below — on every side. 

Their httle mimm forms arrayed 60 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride. 

5 

They come not now to print the lea. 

In freak and dance arotmd the tree. 

Or at the mushroom board to sup. 


225 
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And drink the dew from the buttercup, 

A scene of sorrow waits them now. 

For an Ouphe has broken his vestal vow; 

He has loved an earthly maid. 

And left for her his woodland shade. 

He has lain upon her lips of dew, 70 

He has sunned him m her eye of blue. 

He has fanned her cheek with his wmg of 
air. 

And played in the ringlets of her hair. 

And, nesding on her snowy breast. 

Forgot the hly-king’s behest 
For this the shadowy tribes of air. 

To the elfin court must haste away. 

And now they stand expectant there. 

To hear the doom of the culprit fay. 

6 

The throne was reared upon the grass, so 
Of the spice wood and the sassafras. 

On pillars of mottled tortoise-shell 
Hung the burmshed canopy — 

And o’er it gorgeous curtains fell 
Of the tulip’s crimson drapery 
The monarch sat on his judgment-seat. 

On his brow the crown imperial shone. 
The prisoner fay was at his feet. 

And his peers were ranged around the 
throne 

He waved his sceptre in the air, 90 

He looked around and calmly spoke. 

His brow was grave and his eye severe. 

But his voice in a softened accent broke 

7 

‘Fairy' Fairy' list and mark — 

Thou hast broke thy elfin chain. 

Thy flame-wood lamp is quenched and 
dark. 

And thy wings are dyed with a deadly 
stain. 

Thou hast sullied thine elfin purity 
In the glance of a mortal maiden’s eye. 
Thou hast scorned our dread decree, 100 
And thou shouldst pay the forfeit high; 
But well I know her sinless nund 
Is pure as the angel forms above. 

Gentle and meek, and chaste and kmd, 

Such as a spirit well might love. 

Spirit' had she spot or tamt. 

Bitter had been ihy pumshment 
Tied to the hornet’s shardy wings. 

Tossed on the pricks of nettle stmgs. 

Or seven long ages doomed to dwell I'o 
With the lazy worm in the walnut-sheli. 


Or every night to writhe and bleed 
Beneath the tread of the centipede. 

Or bound in a cobweb dungeon dim. 

Your jailor a spider huge and grim. 

Amid the carrion bodies to he. 

Of the worm, and the bug, and the 
murdered fly — 

These it had been your lot to bear. 

Had a stam been found on the earthly 
fair 

Now hst, and mark our mild decree — 120 
Fairy' this your doom must be 

8 

‘Thou shalt seek the beach of sand 
Where the water bounds the elfin land. 
Thou shalt watch the oozy brine 
Till the sturgeon leaps m the bright 
moonshine. 

Then dart the glistemng arch below. 

And catch a drop from his silver bow 
The water-spntes will wield their arms 
And dash around, with roar and rave. 
And vam are the woodland spirits’ charms. 
They are the imps that rule the wave 131 
Yet trust thee in thy single might. 

If thy heart be pure and thy spirit right, 
Thou shalt win the warlock fight 

9 

‘If the spray-bead gem be won. 

The stain of thy wing is washed away. 
But another errand must be done 
Ere thy crime is lost for aye. 

Thy flame-woodlamp is quenched and 
dark. 

Thou must re-illume its spark 140 

Mount thy steed and spur him high 
To the heaven’s blue canopy. 

And when thou seest a shooting star. 

Follow It fast and follow it far — 

The last faint spark of its burmng train 
Shall light thy fairy fire again 
Thou hast heard our sentence — say. 

Elf to the water-side, away'’ 

10 

The gobhn marked his monarch well. 

He spoke no word, but he bowed him 
low, 150 

Then plucked a crimson colen-bell. 

And turned him roimd m act to go 
The way is long, he cannot fly. 

His soiled wing has lost its power, 

And he wends down the mountain high. 
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For many a sore and weary hour 
Through dreary beds of tangled fern. 
Through groves of nightshade dark and 
dem. 

Over the grass and through the brake, 
Where toils the ant and sleeps the snake. 
Now on the violet’s azure flush i6i 

He skips along in hghtsome mood. 

And now he thrids the bramble bush. 

Till Its points are dyed in fairy blood 
He has leapt the bog, he has pierced the 
brier. 

He has sivum the brook, and waded the 
mire. 

Till his spirit sank, and his limbs grew weak. 
And the red waxed fainter in his cheek 
He had fallen to the ground outright. 

For rugged and dun was his onward 

track, 170 

But there came a spotted toad m sight, 

And he laughed as he jumped upon her 
back 

He bridled her mouth with a silk-weed 
twist. 

He lashed her side with an osier thong, 
And now through evening’s dewy mist. 
With leap and spring they bound along. 
Till the mountain’s magic verge is past. 
And the beach of sand is reached at last. 

rr 

Soft and pale is the moony beam. 

Moveless still the glassy stream, iso 

The wave is clear, the beach is bright 

With snowy shells and sparkhng stones. 
The shore-surge comes m ripples hght. 

In murmurings faint and distant moans. 
And ever anon in the silence deep 
Is heard the splash of the sturgeon’s leap. 
And the bend of his graceful bow is seen — 
A glistening arch of silver sheen. 

Spanning the wave of burnished blue. 

And dripping with gems of the river dew. 

12 

The elfin cast a glance around, 191 

As he hghted down from lus courser 
toad. 

Then round his breast his wings he wound. 
And close to the river’s brink he strode. 
He sprang on a rock, he prayed a prayer. 
Above his head his hands he threw. 

Then tossed a tiny curve m air. 

And headlong plunged m the waters 
blue 


13 

Upsprung the spirits of the wave, 

From sea-silk beds in their coral cave, 200 
With snail-plate armor snatched m haste. 
They speed their way through the liquid 
waste. 

Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed shrimp or the prickly prong. 

Some on the blood-red leeches ghde. 

Some on the stony star-fish ride. 

Some on the back of the lancmg squab. 

And some on the sidehng soldier-crab. 

And some on the jelhed quarl, who fiings 
At once a thousand streamy stings — 210 

They cut the wave with the Uving oar 
And hurry on to the moonbght shore. 

To guard their realm and chase away 
The footsteps of the invading fay 

14 

Fearlessly he skims along. 

His hope is high, and his limbs are strong. 
He spreads his arms hke the swallow’s 
wing. 

And he throws his feet with a frog-like 
fling. 

His locks of gold on the waters shine. 

At his breast the puny foam-beads rise, 
His back gleams bright above the brine, 221 
And the wake-hne foam behind him hes. 
But the water-sprites are gathering near 
To check his course along the tide. 

Their warriors come in swift career 
And hem him round on every side. 

On his thigh the leech has fixed his hold, 

The quail’s long arms are round him 
rolled. 

The prickled prong has pierced his skin. 

The squab has thrown his javelin, 230 
The gritty star has rubbed lum raw. 

And the crab has struck with his giant 
claw, 

He howls with rage, and he shrieks with 
pain. 

He strikes around, but his blows are vam. 
Hopeless is the unequal fight. 

Fairy' nought is left but flight. 

15 

He turned around and fled amam 
With hurry and dash to the beach again. 

He twisted over from side to side. 

He laid his cheek to the cleaving tide 240 
The strokes of lus plunging arms are fleet. 
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And with all his strength he fhngs his 
feet, 

But the water-sprites are around him stiU, 
To cross his path and to work him ill. 

They bade the rock before him rise, 

They flung the sea-fire in his eyes. 

They stunned his ears with the scallop 
stroke. 

With the porpoise heave and the drum-fish 
croak 

Oh' but a weary wight was he 
When he reached the foot of the dog-wood 
tree, 250 

Gashed and wounded, stiff and sore. 

He laid him down on the sandy shore. 

He blessed the force of the charmed hne, 

And he banned the water-goblin’s spite. 
For he saw around in the sweet moonshine. 
Their httle wee faces above the brine, 
Gigghng and laughing with all their imght 
At the piteous hap of the fairy wight 

16 

Soon he gathered the balsam dew 
From the sorrel leaf and the henbane 
bud, 260 

Over each wound the balm he drew. 

And with cobweb Imt he staunched the 
blood 

The mild west wind was soft and low. 

It cooled the heat of his burmng brow. 

And he felt new hfe in his fibres shoot. 

As he sucked the )uice of the cal’mus root. 
And now he treads the fatal shore. 

As fresh and vigorous as before 

17 

Wrapped in musing stands the sprite, 

’Tis the middle wane of night, 270 

His task IS hard, the ways are far. 

But he must do his errand right 

Ere dawmng mounts her beamy car. 

And rolls her chariot wheels of hght. 

And vain are the spells of fairy-land. 

He must work with a human hand 

18 

He cast a saddened eye around. 

And what to do he could not tell. 

But he leapt with joy when on the ground. 

He saw a purple mussel-shell, 280 

Thither he ran, and he bent him low. 

He heaved at the stern and he heaved at the ^ 
bow. 

And he pushed her over the yielding sand. 


TiU he came to the verge of the haunted 
land 

She was as lovely a pleasure boat 
As ever fairy had paddled in. 

For she glowed with purple paint without. 
And shone with silvery pearl within, 

A sculhng notch in the stern he made. 

An oar he shaped of the bootle blade, 290 
Then sprung to his seat with a lightsome 
leap. 

And launched afar on the calm blue deep 

19 

The imps of the river yell and rave. 

They had no power above the wave. 

But they heaved the billow before the 
prow. 

And they dashed the surge against her 
side. 

And they struck her keel with jerk and 
blow. 

Till her gunwale bent to the rocking 
tide. 

She wimpled about m the pale moonbeam, 
Like a feather that floats on a wave-tossed 
stream, 300 

And momently athwart her track 
The quad upreared his island back. 

And the fluttering scallop behind would 
float. 

And spatter the water about the boat, 

But he bailed her out with his colen-bell. 
And he kept her trimmed with a wary 
tread. 

While on every side hke lightmng fell 
The heavy strokes of the bootle blade 

20 

Onward still he held his way. 

Till he came where the column of 

moonshine lay, 310 

And saw beneath the surface dim 
The brown-backed sturgeon slowly swim, 
Around him were the goblin train — 

But he sculled with all his might and main, 
And followed wherever the sturgeon led. 
Till he saw him upward point his head. 
Then he dropped his paddle blade. 

And held his colen goblet up 
To catch the drop m its crimson cup 

21 

With sweeping tail and qmvering fin, 320 
Through the wave the sturgeon flew. 
And, hke the heaven-shot javehn, 
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He sprung above the waters blue 
Instant as the star-fall light. 

He plunged him in the deep agam. 

But left in shining silver bright. 

The rambow of the moony mam. 

It was a sweet and lovely sight 
To see the puny gobhn there. 

He seemed an angel form of hght, 330 

With azure wing and sunny hair. 

Throned on a cloud of purple fair. 

Circled with blue and edged with white. 
And sitting at the fall of even 
Beneath the bow of summer heaven 

22 

A moment — and its lustre fell. 

But ere it met the billow blue. 

He caught withm his crimson bell, 

A droplet of its sparkhng dew 
Joy thee, fay' thy task is done, 340 

Thy wings are pure, for the gem is won, 
Cheerly ply thy dripping oar. 

And haste away to the elfin shore 

23 

He turns, and lo' on either side 
The ripples on his path divide, 

And the track o’er which his boat must 
pass 

Is smooth as a sheet of pohshed glass 
Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave. 
With snowy arms half swelling out. 

While on the glossed and gleamy wave 330 
Their sea-green rmglets loosely float. 
They swim around with smile and song. 
They press the bark with pearly hand. 
And gently urge her course along. 

Toward the beach of speckled sand. 

And, as he lightly leapt to land, 

They bade adieu with nod and bow. 

Then gaily kissed each little hand. 

And dropped in the crystal deep below 

24 

A moment stayed the fairy there, 360 

He kissed the beach and breathed a prayer. 
Then spread his wings of gilded blue. 

And on to the elfin court he flew. 

As ever ye saw a bubble rise. 

And shine with a thousand blended dyes. 
Till lessemng, far through ether driven. 

It mingles with the hues of heaven 
As, at the glimpse of dawmng pale. 

The lance-fly spreads his silken sail. 

And gleams with blendings soft and bright, 
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Till lost in the shades of fading mght, 371 
So rose from earth the lovely fay. 

So vamshed, far m heaven away! 


Up fairy' quit thy duckweed bower. 

The cricket has called the second hour. 
Twice again, and the lark will rise 
To kiss the streakings of the skies. 

Up' thy charmed armor don. 

Thou wilt need it ere the mght be gone 

25 

He pul his acorn helmet on, 380 

It was plumed with the silk of the thistle- 
down 

The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest. 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes. 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies. 

His shield was the shell of a lady-bug 
queen, 

Studs of gold on a ground of green. 

And the quivermg lance which he 
brandished bright. 

Was the sung of a wasp he had slam m 
fight 

Swift he bestrode his fire-fly steed, 390 
He bared his blade of the bent grass blue. 
He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed. 

And away like a glance of thought he 
flew. 

To skim the heavens and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 

26 

The moth-fly, as he shot the air. 

Crept under the leaf, and hid her there, 

The katydid forgot to bray. 

The prowhng gnat fled fast away. 

The fell mosqmto checked his drone 400 
And folded his wmgs unul the fay was gone. 
And the wily beetle dropped his head. 

And feU on the ground as if he were dead. 
They couched them close in the darksome 
shade. 

They quaked all o’er and they sweat 
with fear. 

For they had felt the blue bent blade. 

And writhed at the prick of the elfin 
spear. 

Many a time on a summer’s mght, 

When the sky was clear and the moon was 
bright. 
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They had been roused from the haunted 

ground, 410 

With the yelp and the bay of the fairy 
hound, 

They had heard the tiny bugle horn. 

They had heard the twang of the maize- 
silk strmg. 

When the vme-twig bows were tightly 
drawn. 

And the nettle shaft through air was borne. 
Feathered with down from the hum- 
bird’s wmg. 

And now they deemed the courier ouphe 
Some hunter sprite of the eildrich 
ground. 

And they watched till they saw him mount 
the roof 

That canopies the world around, 420 
Then glad they left their covert lair. 

And freaked about m the midmght air. 
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Up to the vaulted firmament 
His path the fire-fly courser bent, 

And at every gallop on the wmd. 

He flung a ghttermg spark behind; 

He flies hke a feather in the blast 
TiU the first hght cloud m heaven is past. 
But the shapes of air have begun their 
work. 

And a drizzly mist is round him cast, 430 
He cannot see through the mantle murk. 
He shivers with cold, but he urges fast. 
Through storm and darkness, sleet and 
shade. 

He lashes his steed and spurs amain. 

For shadowy hands have twitched the 
rem. 

And flame-shot tongues around him 
played. 

And near him many a fiendish eye 
Glared with a fell mahgnity. 

And yells of rage, and shrieks of fear. 

Came screanung on his startled ear. 440 

28 

His wmgs are wet around his breast. 

The plume hangs dripping from his crest. 
His eyes are bhnd with the hghtning’s 
glare. 

And his ears are stunned with the thunder’s 
blare. 

But he gave a shout, and his blade he drew. 
He thrust before and he struck behind, 
Till he pierced their cloudy bodies through. 


And gashed their shadowy hmbs of 
wind, 

Howhng, the misty spectres flew. 

They rend the air with spiteful cries, 450 
For he has gained the welkin blue. 

And the land of clouds behmd him hes 
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Up to the cope careering swift 
In breathless motion fast. 

Fleet as the swallow cuts the drift 
Or the sea-roc rides the blast. 

The sapphire sheet of eve is shot. 

The sphered moon is past. 

The earth it seems a tiny blot 

On a sheet of azure cast 460 

And oh' It was sweet in the clear moonlight. 
To tread the starry plain of even. 

To mark the thousand eyes of night. 

And feel the cooling breath of heaven 
But the elfin made no stop nor stay 
Till he came to the bank of the milky-way. 
Then he checked his courser’s foot. 

And watched for the ghmpse of the planet- 
shoot 

30 

Sudden along the snowy tide 
Which swelled to meet their footfall, 470 
The sylphs of heaven are seen to glide, 
Attired in sunset’s crimson pall. 

Around the fay they weave the dance, 

They skip before him on the plain. 

And one hath taken his wasp-stmg lance. 
And one upholds his bridle rem. 

With warblings wild they led him on 

To where, through clouds of amber seen. 
Studded with stars, resplendent shone 
The palace of the sylphid queen 480 
Its spiral columns gleaming bright 
Were streamers of the northern light. 

Its curtain’s hght and lovely flush 
Was of the morning’s rosy blush. 

And the ceiling fair that rose aboon 
The white and feathery fleece of noon 

31 

But oh' how fair the shape that lay 
Beneath a rainbow bending bright. 

She seemed to the entranced fay 
The lovehest of the forms of hght, 490 

Her mantle was the purple rolled 
At twihght in the west afar, 

’Twas tied with threads of dawning gold. 
And buttoned with a sparkling star 
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Her face was like the bly rune 
That hides the vestal planet’s hue. 

Her eyes two beamlets from the moon. 

Set floatmg in the welkm blue. 

Her hair is hke the sunny beam. 

And the diamond gems which round it 

gleam 500 

Are the pure drops of dewy even 
Which ne’er have left their native heaven 
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She raised her eyes to the wondermg sprite. 
And they leapt with smiles, for well I 
ween 

Never before in the bowers of light 

Had the form of an earthly fay been seen 
Long she looked in his tiny face. 

Long with his butterfly cloak she played. 
She smoothed his wing of azure lace. 

And handled the tassel of his blade, 510 

And as he told in accents low 
The story of his love and woe, 

She felt new pain in her bosom rise. 

And the tear-drop started m her eyes 
And ‘Oh' sweet spirit of earth,’ she cried, 
‘Return no more to your woodland 
height. 

But ever here with me abide 
In the land of everlasting light' 

Within the fleecy drift we’ll he. 

We’ll hang upon the rainbow’s rim, 5*0 
And all the jewels of the sky 
Around thy brow shall brightly beam. 

And thou shalt bathe thee in the stream 
That rolls its whitemng foam aboon. 

And ride upon the hghtmng’s gleam, 

And dance upon the orbed moon' 

We’ll sit within the Pleiad ring. 

We’ll rest on Orion’s starry belt. 

And I will bid my sylphs to sing 

The song that makes the dew-mist melt. 
Their harps are of the umber shade, 531 

That hides the blush of waking day. 

And every gleamy string is made 

Of silvery moonshine’s lengthened ray. 
And thou shalt pillow on my breast. 

While heavenly breathings float around. 
And, with the sylphs of ether blest. 

Forget the joys of fairy ground.’ 
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She was lovely and fair to see 

And the elfin’s heart beat fitfully; 540 

But lovelier far and still more fair. 

The earthly form imprinted there, 


Nought he saw m the heavens above 
Was half so dear as his mortal love. 

For he thought upon her look so meek. 

And he thought of the hght flush on her 
cheek, 

Never again might he bask or he 
On that sweet cheek and moonhght eye; 

But in his dreams her form to see. 

To clasp her m his reverie, 550 

To think upon his virgin bnde. 

Was worth all heaven and earth beside. 
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‘Lady,’ he cried, ‘I have sworn to-mght. 

On the word of a fairy kmght. 

To do my sentence task aright. 

My honor scarce is free from stain, 

I may not soil its snows again. 

Betide me weal, betide me woe. 

Its mandate must be answered now ’ 

Her bosom heaved with many a sigh, s 6 o 
The tear was in her drooping eye. 

But she had led him to the palace gate. 
And called the sylphs who hovered there. 
And bade them fly and bring him straight 
Of clouds condensed a sable car 
With charm and spell she blessed it there. 
From all the fiends of upper air. 

Then round him cast the shadowy shroud. 
And ned his steed behind the cloud. 

And pressed his hand as she bade him fly 
Far to the verge of the northern sky, 571 
For by its wane and wavering hght 
There was a star that would fall to-mght 
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Borne afar on the wings of the blast. 
Northward away, he speeds him fast. 

And the courser follows the cloudy wain. 
Till the hoof-strokes fall like pattering ram 
The clouds roll backward as he flies. 

Each flickering star behind him hes. 

And he has reached the northern plam, 580 
And backed his fire-fly steed again. 

Ready to follow in its flight 
The streaming of the rocket hght 

36 

The star is yet in the vault of heaven. 

But It rocks m the summer gale, 

And now ’tis fitful and uneven. 

And now ’ds deadly pale. 

And now ’ds wrapped m sulphur smoke. 
And quenched is its rayless beam. 

And now with a rattling thunder-stroke, 590 
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It bursts m flash and flame 
As swift as the glance of the arrowy lance 
Which the storm-spint flings from high. 
The star-shoot flew o’er the welkm blue. 

As It fell from the sheeted sky 
As swift as the wind in its trail behind. 

The elfin gallops along. 

The fiends of the cloud are bellowing loud, 
But the sylphid charm is strong; 

He gallops unhurt m the shower of fire, 600 
While the cloud-fiends shrink from the 
blaze. 

He watches each flake till its sparks expire. 
And rides in the light of its rays 
But he drove his steed to the hghttung’s 
speed. 

And he caught a ghmmering spark. 

Then wheeled around to the haunted 
ground. 

And sped through the midmght dark. 


Ouphe and gobhn' imp and sprite i 
Elf of eve' and starry fay' 

Ye that love the moon’s light, 610 

Hither-hither wing your way. 

Join ye in a )ocund ring. 

Hand to hand, and wing to wing, 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 


Hail the wanderer again. 

With dance and song, and lute and lyre. 
Pure his wing and strong his chain, 

And doubly bnght his fairy fire 
Then twine ye in an eene round, 

Brush the dew and print the lea, 620 

Skip and gambol, hop and boimd. 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree 


The beetle guards our holy ground. 

He flies about the haunted place. 

And if mortal there be found. 

He hums in his ears and flaps his face. 
The leaf-harp sounds our roundelay. 

The owlet’s eyes our lanthomes be. 

Thus we revel, dance and play, 

Round the wild witch-hazel tree. 6jo 


But hark' from tower on tree-top high. 

The sentry elf his call has made, 

A streak is in the eastern sky, 

Shapes of moonlight flit and fade' 

The hillock gleams in morning spring. 

The skylark shakes his dappled wing. 

The day-glimpse glistens on the lawn, 

The cocks have crowed, the fays are gone 
1816 1835 
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The good die first. 

And they, whose hearts are dry as summer 
dust. 

Burn to the socket 

WORDSWORTH 


Green be the turf above thee. 
Friend of my better days' 

None knew thee but to love thee. 
Nor named thee but to praise. 

Tears fell, when thou wert dymg. 
From eyes unused to weep. 
And long where thou art lying. 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts, whose truth was proven. 
Like thine, are laid m earth, i o 

There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth. 

And I, who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand m mine. 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow. 

Whose weal and wo were thme, 

It should be mme to braid it 
Around thy faded brow. 

But I’ve in vain essayed it. 

And feel I cannot now 20 

While memory bids me weep thee. 

Nor thoughts nor words are free. 

The gnef is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee 
1820 
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MARCO BOZZARIS * 

At nudnightj m his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in supphance bent. 
Should tremble at his power 
In dreams, through camp and court, he 
bore 

The trophies of a conqueror. 

In dreams his song of triumph heard. 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne — a 
king. 

As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, lo 

As Eden’s garden bird 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suhote band. 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood. 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 
On old Platsea’s day. 

And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, lo 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare. 

As quick, as far as they 

An hour passed on — the Turk awoke. 

That bright dream was his last. 

He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 

‘To arms' they come' the Greek' the 
Greek'’ 

He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke. 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke. 
And death shots falhng thick and fast 
As hghtmngs from the mountain cloud, 30 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band 
‘Strike — till the last armed foe expires. 
Strike — for your altars and your fires. 

Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 
God — and your native land'’ 

They fought — ^hke brave men, long and 
well, 

They piled that ground with Moslem 
slam. 

They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleedmg at every vem 40 

I ‘Marco Bozzaris, the Epamuiondas of modern Greece 
— He fell in a night attack upon the Turkish Camp ar 
Laspig the site of the ancient Platea, August 20, 1823^ 
and expired in the moment of victory His last words 
were — “To die for liberty is a pleasure and not a 
pain “ * Author's note, Alnwick CastleiH Y ,i 827),63 


His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah. 
And the red field was won. 

Then saw in death his eyehds close 
Calmly, as to a mght’s repose. 

Like flowers at set of sun 

Come to the bndal chamber. Death! 

Come to the mother’s, when she feels. 
For the first tune, her first-bom’s breath. 
Come when the blessed seals so 

That close the pestilence are broke. 

And crowded ciues wail its stroke; 

Come in consumpuon’s ghastly form. 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm. 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 
With banquet song, and dance, and 
wme. 

And thou art terrible — the tear. 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine 6 o 

But to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 

Thy voice sounds hke a prophet’s word, 

And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 

Come, when his task of fame is wrought — 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought — 
Come in her crowning hour — and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly hght 
To him IS welcome as the sight 70 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men. 

Thy grasp i® welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land. 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were lugh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 

When the land wind, from woods of palm. 
And orange groves, and fields of balm. 

Blew o’er the Hayuan seas 

Bozzaris' with the stoned brave 80 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time. 

Rest thee — there is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud chme 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee. 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume. 
Like tom branch from death’s leafless tree 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone, 9° 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed. 
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Her marble wrought, her music breathed, 
For thee she rmgs the birthday bells; 

Of thee her babes’ first lisping tells. 

For thme her evening prayer is said 
At palace couch and cottage bed. 

Her soldier, closing with the foe. 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow. 

His phghted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the )oy of her young years, too 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears 
And she, the mother of thy boys. 

Though m her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak. 

The memory of her buried joys. 

And even she who gave thee birth. 

Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s, 
One of the few, the immortal names, no 
That were not born to die 
1824-1825 1827 


THE FIELD OF THE GROUNDED 
ARMS 

Saratoga 

Strangers' your eyes are on that valley 
fixed 

Intently, as we gaze on vacancy. 

When the nund’s wings o’erspread 
The spirit-world of dreams 

True, ’tis a scene of lovehness — the bright 

Green dwelhng of the summer’s first-born 
Hours, 

Whose wakened leaf and bud 
Are welcoirung the mom 

And mom returns the welcome, sim and 
cloud 

Smile on the green earth from their home 

in heaven, 10 

Even as a mother smiles 
Above her cradled boy. 

And wreath their hght and shade o’er plam 
and mountain. 

O’er sleepless seas of grass whose waves are 
flowers. 

The river’s golden shores. 

The forests of dark pmes 

The song of the wild bird is on the wind. 

The hum of the wild bee, the music wild 


Of waves upon the bank. 

Of leaves upon the bough 20 

But all IS song and beauty m the land. 

Beneath her skies of June, then journey on, 
A thousand scenes hke this 
Will greet you ere the eve 

Ye hnger yet — ye see not, hear not now 

The sunny smile, the music of to-day. 

Your thoughts are wandering up. 

Far up the stream of time. 

And boyhood’s lore and fireside listened 
tales 

Are mshing on your memories, as ye 

breathe 30 

That valley’s storied name. 

Field of the grounded arms 

Strangers no more, a kindred ‘pride of 
place’. 

Pride in the gift of country and of name. 
Speaks in your eye and step — 

Ye tread your native land 

And your high thoughts are on her glory’s 
day. 

The solemn sabbath of the week of battle. 
Whose tempests bowed to earth 
Her foeman’s banner here 4 ° 

The forest leaves lay scattered cold and 
dead. 

Upon the withered grass that autumn 
morn. 

When, with as withered hearts 
And hopes as dead and cold, 

A gallant army formed their last array 

Upon that field, in silence and deep gloom, 
And at their conqueror’s feet 
Laid their war-weapons down 

Sullen and stern, disarmed but not 
dishonored. 

Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded 
there so 

The soldier’s trial task 
Is not alone ‘to die ’ 

Honor to chivalry' the conqueror’s breath 

Stams not the ermine of his foeman’s fame, 
Nor mocks his capuve’s doom — 

The bitterest cup of war 
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But be that bitterest cup the doom of all 
Whose swords arc hghtmng flashes m the 
cloud 

Of the Invader’s wrath, 

Threatenmg a gallant land 6 o 

His armies’ trumpet-tones wake not alone 
Her slumbering echoes, from a thousand 
hills 

Her answering voices shout. 

And her bells ring to arms' 

Then danger hovers o’er the Invader’s 
march. 

On raven wings, hushing the song of fame. 
And glory’s hues of beauty 
Fade from the cheek of death 

A foe IS heard in every rustling leaf, 

A fortress seen in every rock and tree, 70 
The eagle eye of art 
Is dim and powerless then. 

And war becomes a people’s joy, the drum 
Man’s merriest music, and the field of 
death 

His couch of happy dreams. 

After hfe’s harvest home 
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He battles heart and arm, his own blue sky 

Above him, and his own green land around. 
Land of his father’s grave. 

His blessing and his prayers, so 

Land where he learned to hsp a mother’s 
name. 

The first beloved in hfe, the last forgot. 
Land of his frohc youth. 

Land of his bridal eve. 

Land of his children — ^vam your columned 
strength. 

Invaders' vain your battles’ steel and firel 
Choose ye the morrow’s doom, — 

A pnson or a grave 

And such were Saratoga’s victors — such 

The Yeomen-Brave, whose deeds and death 
have given 90 

A glory to her skies, 

A music to her name 

In honorable hfe her fields they trod. 

In honorable death they sleep below. 

Their sons’ proud feelings here 
Their noblest monuments 
1828 1836 
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FROM 

DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER’S 
A HISTORY OF NEW YORK ' 

To THE Public 

‘To rescue from obhvion the memory of 
former incidents, and to render a just 
tribute of renown to the many great and 
wonderful transactions of our Dutch pro- 
genitors, Diednch Knickerbockci, iianve 10 
of the city of New York, produces this his- 
toncal essay ’ Like the great Father of 
History whose words I have just quoted, I 
treat of times long past, over which the twi- 
hght of uncertainty had already thrown its 
shadows, and the mght of forgetfulness was 

1 The selections are from the first edition, as repnntcd 
in Williams and McDowell, cds , Diedrtch Knicker- 
bocker's A History of Ne%o Y<?rfe(N Y ,I927),7-'I4»I75~ 

93 The title to the main section has been adapted from 
the original, and the text modernized by the editors 

2 ‘Beloe’s Herodotus * Author’s note, ibid ,7 


about to descend forever With great soha- 
tude had I long beheld the early history of 
this venerable and ancient city, gradually 
shpping from our grasp, trembhng on the 
lips of narrative old age, and day by day 
dropping piece-meal into the tomb In a 
httle while, thought I, and those venerable 
Dutch burghers, who serve as the tottering 
monuments of good old times, will be 
gathered to their fathers, their children en- 
grossed by the empty pleasures or msig- 
nificant transactions of the present age, will 
neglect to treasure up the recollections of 
the past, and posterity shall search in vam, 
for memorials of the days of the Patriarchs 
The origin of our city will be buried m 
eternal oblivion, and even the names and 
achievements of Wouter Van TwiUer, 
Wilham Kieft, and Peter Stuyvesant, be 
enveloped m doubt and fiction, like those 
of Romulus and Remus, of Charlemagne, 
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King Arthur, Rinaldo, and Godfrey of 
Bologne. 

Determined therefore, to avert if possible 
this threatening misfortune, I industri- 
ously sat myself to work to gather together 
all the fragments of our infant history which 
still existed, and hke my revered prototype 
Herodotus, where no written records coidd 
be found, I have endeavored to continue 
the chain of history by well-authenticated 
traditions 

In this arduous undertakmg, which has 
been the whole business of a long and soh- 
tary hfe, it is incredible the number of 
learned authors I have consulted, and all 
to but little purpose Strange as it may 
seem, though such multitudes of excellent 
works have been written about this coun- 
try, there are none extant which give any 
full and satisfactory account of the early 
history of New York, or of its three first 
Dutch governors I have, however, gained 
much valuable and curious matter from an 
elaborate manuscript written in exceeding 
pure and classic Low Dutch, excepting a 
few errors in orthography, which was 
found in the archives of the Stuyvesant 
family Many legends, letters and other 
documents have I likewise gleaned, in my 
researches among the family chests and 
lumber garrets of our respectable Dutch 
citizens, and I have gathered a host of well- 
authenticated traditions from divers excel- 
lent old ladies of my acquaintance, who 
requested that their names might not be 
mentioned Nor must I neglect to acknowl- 
edge, how greatly I have been assisted by 
that admirable and praiseworthy insutu- 
tion, the New York Historical Society, to 
which I here publicly return my sincere 
acknowledgments 

In the conduct of this inestimable work 
I have adopted no individual model, but 
on the contrary have simply contented my- 
self with combimng and concentrating the 
excellences of the most approved ancient 
historians Like Xenophon I have main- 
tained the utmost impartiality, and the 
stnetest adherence to truth throughout my 
history I have enriched it after the mannei 
of Sallust, with various characters of an- 
cient worthies, drawn at full length, and 
faithfully colored I have seasoned it with 
profound poll tical speculations hke Thucyd- 
ides, sweetened it with the graces of senti- 


ment like Tacitus, and infused into the 
whole the digmty, the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of Livy 

I am aware that I shall incur the censure 
of numerous very learned and judicious 
critics, for indulging too frequently m the 
bold excursive manner of my favorite 
Herodotus And to be candid, I have found 
It impossible always to resist the allure- 
lo ments of those pleasing episodes, which 
hke flowery banks and fragrant bowers, 
beset the dusty road of the historian, and 
entice him to turn aside, and refresh him- 
self from his wayfaring But I trust it will 
be found, that I have always resumed my 
staff, and addressed myself to my weary 
journey with renovated spirits, so that both 
my readers and myself, have been benefited 
by the relaxation 

20 Indeed, though it has been my constant 
wish and umform endeavor, to rival 
Polybius himself, in observing the reqmsitc 
umty of History, yet the loose and uncon- 
nected manner in which many of the facts 
herein recorded have come to hand, ren- 
dered such an attempt extremely difficult 
This difficulty was likewise increased, by 
one of the grand objects contemplated in 
my work, which was to trace the rise of 
30 sundry customs and institutions in this best 
of cities, and to compare them when in the 
germ of infancy, with what they are in the 
present old age of knowledge and improve- 
ment 

But the chief merit upon which I value 
myself, and found my hopes for future 
regard, is that faithful veracity with which 
I have compiled this invaluable little work, 
carefully winnowing away all the chaff of 
40 hypothesis, and discarding the tares of 
fable, which are too apt to spring up and 
choke the seeds of truth and wholesome 
knowledge — Had I been anxious to capti- 
vate the superficial throng, who skim hke 
swallows over the surface of literature, or 
had I been anxious to commend my writ- 
mgs to the pampered palates of literary 
voluptuaries, I might have availed myself 
of the obscurity that hangs about the infant 
50 years of our city, to introduce a thousand 
pleasing ficUons But I have scrupulously 
discarded many a pithy tale and marvellous 
adventure, whereby the drowsy ear of sum- 
mer indolence might be enthralled, jeal- 
ously maintaimng that fidehty, gravity and 
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dignityj which should ever distmgmsh the 
historian, ‘For a writer of this class/ ob- 
serves an elegant critic, ‘must sustam the 
character of a wise man, writing for the 
instruction of posterity, one who has 
studied to inform himself well, who has 
pondered his subject with care, and ad- 
dresses himself to our judgment, rather than 
to our imagination ’ 

Thrice happy therefore, is this our re- lo 
nowned city, in having incidents worthy of 
swelhng the theme of history, and doubly 
thrice happy is it in having such an his- 
torian as myself, to relate them For after 
all, gentle reader, cities of themselves, and 
in fact empires of themselves, are nothing 
without an historian It is the patient nar- 
rator who cheerfully records their pros- 
perity as they rise — who blazons forth the 
splendor of their noon-tide meridian — 20 
who props their feeble memorials as they 
totter to decay — who gathers together their 
scattered fragments as they rot — and who 
piously at length collects their ashes into 
the mausoleum of his work, and rears a 
triumphal monument, to transmit their 
renown to all succeeding time 

‘What,’ (in the language of Diodorus 
Siculus), ‘What has become of Babylon, of 
Nineveh, of Palmyra, of Persepohs, of 30 
Byzantium, of Agrigentum, of Cyzicum 
and Mytilene^’ They have disappeared 
from the face of the earth — they have 
perished for want of an historian' The 
philanthropist may weep over their desola- 
tion — the poet may wander amid their 
mouldering arches and broken columns, 
and indulge the visionary flights of his 
fancy — but alas' alas' the modern historian, 
whose faithful pen, like my own, is doomed 40 
irrevocably to confine itself to dull matter 
of fact, seeks in vain among their obhvious 
remains, for some memorial that may tell 
the instructive tale, of their glory and their 
rum 

‘Wars, conflagrations, deluges (says 
Aristotle) destroy nations, and with them 
all their monuments, their discoveries and 
their vamties — The torch of science has 
more than once been extinguished and re- 50 
kindled — a few individuals who have es- 
caped by accident, reumte the thread of 
generations ’ Thus then the historian is the 
patron of mankind, the guardian pnest, 
who keeps the perpetual lamp of ages 
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unextinguished — ^Nor is he without his re- 
ward Every thmg m a manner is tributary 
to his renown — Like the great projector of 
inland lock navigation, who asserted that 
nvers, lakes and oceans were only formed 
to feed canals, so I affirm that aties, em- 
pires, plots, conspiraaes, wars, havoc and 
desolation, are ordamed by providence only 
as food for the historian They form but the 
pedestal on which he intrepidly mounts to 
the view of surrounding generations, and 
claims to himself, from ages as they nse, 
until the latest sigh of old time himself, the 
meed of immortahty — The world — the 
world, IS nothing without the historian' 

The same sad misformne which has 
happened to so many ancient cities, will 
happen again, and from the same sad cause, 
to nine-tenths of those ciues which now 
flourish on the face of the globe With 
most of them the time for recording their 
history is gone by, their origm, their very 
foundation, together with the early stages 
of their settlement, are forever buried in 
the rubbish of years, and the same would 
have been the case with this fair portion of 
the earth, the history of which I have here 
given, if I had not snatched it from ob- 
scurity, in the very mck of ume, at the 
moment that those matters herein recorded, 
were about entering into the wide-spread, 
insatiable maw of oblivion — if I had not 
dragged them out, in a manner, by the very 
locks, just as the monster’s adamantine 
fangs were closing upon them forever! And 
here have I, as before observed, carefuUy 
collected, collated and arranged them, scrip 
and scrap, punt en punt, gat en gat, and 
commenced m this little work, a history 
which may serve as a foundation, on which 
a host of worthies shall hereafter raise a 
noble superstructure, swelling in process of 
time, unul Knickerbocker's New York shall 
be equally voluminous with Gibbon’s Rome, 
or Hume and Smollet’s England^ 

And now mdulge me for a moment, 
while I lay down my pen, skip to some httle 
eminence at the distance of two or three 
hundred years ahead, and casting back a 
bird’s-eye glance, over the waste of years 
that IS to roll between, discover myself — 
little I — at this moment the progenitor, 
prototype and precursor of them all, posted 
at the head of this host of hterary worthies, 
with my book under my arm, and New 
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York on my back, pressing forward bke a 
gallant commander, to honor and immor- 
tahty 

Here then I cut my bark adrift, and 
launch it forth to float upon the waters. 
And oh' ye mighty Whales, ye Grampuses 
and Sharks of criticism, who dehght m 
shipwrecking unfortunate adventurers upon 
the sea of letters, have mercy upon this my 
crazy vessel Ye may toss it about in your 
sport, or spout your dirty water upon it in 
showers, but do not, for the sake of the 
unlucky manner within — do not stave it 
with your tails and send it to the bottom 
And you, oh ye great httle fish' ye tadpoles, 
ye sprats, ye mmnows, ye chubbs, ye grubs, 
ye barnacles, and all you small fry of htera- 
ture, be cautious how you insult my new- 
launched vessel, or swim within my view, 
lest in a moment of mmgled sportiveness 
and scorn, I sweep you up in a scoop net, 
and roast half a hundred of you for my 
breakfast 


Certain Chronicles of the Reign of 
William the Testy * 

CHAP I 

Exposing the craftiness and artful devices of 
those arch Free Boaters, the Book-Makers, 
and their trusty Squires, the Book-Sellers 
Containing furthermore, the universal ac- 
quirements of William the Testy, and how 
a man may learn so much as to render 
himself good for nothing 

If ever I had my readers completely by the 

button. It IS at this moment Here is a re- 

I William Kieft is in personality and character an 

adumbration of Thomas Jefferson Irving had obvi- 
ously no ready-made parallel in two individuals so dis- 
similar as this governor of the New Netherlands and 
the fourth president of the new republiCj but Kieft’s 
‘ cocked hat and corduroy small-clothes” and his “raw- 
boned charger” would easily suggest to a reader in 
1809 Jefferson’s notorious saddle-horse which he rode 
between Washington and Monticello, and his demo- 
cratic taste m breechesj so annoymg to American aris- 
tocrats Thus the absurd characteristics of heavy 

scholarship, eccentric inventive genius, and philolog- 
ical accomplishments are less in the known facts about 
Kieft than in the reputation of Jefferson ’ Also carica- 
tured are Jefferson s dislike of Yankees, and Ins polit- 
ical policies his program of economy, and his ‘notion 
of substituting negotiations and economic pressure for 
warfare * Cf ibid ,lxj-bcvii 


doubtable fortress reduced to the greatest 
extremity, a valiant commander m a state 
of the most imminent jeopardy — and a 
legion of implacable foes thronging upon 
every side The sentimental reader is pre- 
paring to indulge his sympathies, and 
bewail the suffermgs of the brave The 
philosophic reader, to come with his first 
prmciples, and coolly take the dimensions 
10 and ascertain the proportions of great 
actions, like an antiquary, measuring a pyr- 
amid with a two-foot rule — while the mere 
reader, for amusement, promises to regale 
himself after the monotonous pages through 
which he has dozed, with murders, rapes, 
ravages, conflagrations, and all the other 
glorious incidents, that give dclat to vic- 
tory, and grace the triumph of the con- 
queror. 

20 Thus every reader must press forward — 
he cannot refrain, if he has the least spark 
of curiosity in his disposition, from turmng 
over the ensuing page Having therefore 
gotten him fairly in my clutches — what 
hinders me from indulging m a httle recrea- 
tion, and varying the dull task of narrative 
by stultifying my readers with a drove of 
sober reflections about this, that and the 
other thing — by pushmg forward a few of 
30 my own darhng opimons, or talking a httle 
about myself — all which the reader will 
have to peruse, or else give up the book 
altogether, and remain in utter ignorance of 
the mighty deeds, and great events, that are 
contained in the sequel 

To let my readers into a great literary 
secret, your experienced writers, who wish 
to instil pecuhar tenets, either in religion, 
pohtics or morals, do often resort to this 
40 expedient — illustrating their favorite doc- 
trines by pleasing fictions on established 
facts — and so nunghng historic truth, and 
subtle speculation together, that the un- 
wary million never perceive the medley, 
but, running with open mouth, after an m- 
teresting story, are often made to swallow 
the most heterodox opimons, ridiculous 
theories, and abominable heresies This is 
particularly the case with the mdustrious 
50 advocates of the modem philosophy, and 
many an honest unsuspicious reader, who 
devours their works under an idea of ac- 
quiring solid knowledge, must not be stir- 
prised if, to use a pious quotation, he finds 
‘his belly filled with the east wind ’ 
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This same expedient is likewise a literary 
arufice, by which one sober truth, like a 
patient and laborious pack horse, is made to 
carry a couple of panniers of rascally httle 
conjectures on its back In this manner 
books are increased, the pen is kept gomg 
and trade flourishes, for if every writer 
were obhged to tell merely what he knew, 
there would soon be an end of great books, 
and Tom Thumb’s folio would be con- lo 
sidered as a gigantic production — A man 
might then carry his hbrary in his pocket, 
and the whole race of book-makers, book- 
prmters, book-binders and book-sellers 
might starve together, but by bemg en- 
titled to teU every thing he thinks, and every 
thmg he does not think — to talk about 
every thing he knows, or does not know — 
to conjecture, to doubt, to argue with him- 
self, to laugh with and laugh at his reader, 20 
(the latter of which we writers do rune 
times out of ten — in our sleeves) to mdulge 

in hypotheses, to deal in dashes and stars 

* * * * and a thousand other innocent 
indulgences — all these I say, do marvel- 
ously concur to fill the pages of books, the 
pockets of book- sellers, and the hungry 
stomachs of authors — do contribute to the 
amusement and edification of the reader, 
and redound to the glory, the increase and 
the profit of the craft' 

Having thus, therefore, given my readers 
the whole art and mystery of book-making, 
they have nothmg further to do, than to 
take pen in hand, set down and write a book 
for themselves — while in the mean time I 
will proceed with my history, without 
claiming any of the privileges above recited 
Wilhelmus Kieft who in 1634 ascended 
the Gubernatorial chair, (to borrow a fa- 40 
vorite, though clumsy appellauon of mod- 
ern phraseologists) was m form, feature 
and character, the very reverse of Wouter 
Van Twiller, his renowned predecessor. 

He was of very respectable descent, his 
father being Inspector of Windmills m the 
ancient town of Saardam, and our hero we 
are told made very curious mvestigations 
into the nature and operations of those 
machines when a little boy, which is one 50 
reason why he afterwards came to be so m- 
gemous a governor His name accordmg to 
the most ingenious etymologists was a cor- 
ruption of Kyver, that is to say a turangler 
or scolder, and expressed the hereditary 
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disposiuon of his family, which for nearly 
two centuries, had kept the windy town of 
Saardam m hot water, and produced more 
tartars and brimstones than any ten fam- 
ihes m the place — and so truly did Wil- 
helmus Kieft inherit this family endow- 
ment, that he had scarcely been a year m 
the discharge of his government, before he 
was universally known by the appellation 
of Wtlltam the Testy 

He was a brisk, waspish, httle old gentle- 
man, who had dried and wilted away, 
partly through the natural process of 
years, and partly from bemg parched and 
burnt up by his fiery soul, which blazed 
hke a vehement rush hght m his bosom, 
constantly incitmg him to most valorous 
broils, altercations and misadventures I 
have heard it observed by a profound and 
philosophical judge of human nature, that 
if a woman waxes fat as she grows old, the 
tenure of her life is very precarious, but if 
haply she wilts, she fives forever — such 
likewise was the case with William the 
Testy, who grew tougher in proportion as 
he dried He was some such a little Dutch- 
man as we may now and then see, stumpmg 
briskly about the streets of our city, in a 
broad skirted coat, with buttons nearly as 
large as the shield of Ajax, which makes 
such a figure in Dan Homer, an old fash- 
ioned cocked hat stuck on the back of his 
head, and a cane as high as his chin His 
visage was broad, but his features sharp, 
his nose turned up with a most petulant 
curl, his cheeks, hke the region of Terra del 
Fuego, were scorched into a dusky red — 
doubtless in consequence of the neighbor- 
hood of two fierce httle grey eyes, through 
which his torrid soul beamed as fervently, 
as a tropical sun blazing through a pair of 
burning glasses The corners of his mouth 
were curiously modeled into a kmd of fret 
work, not a httle resembling the wrinkled 
proboscis of an irritable pug dog — ^m a 
word he was one of the most positive, rest- 
less, ugly httle men, that ever put himself 
in a passion about nothmg 

Such were the personal endowments of 
William the Testy, but it was the sterling 
nches of his mmd that raised him to digmty 
and power In his youth he had passed ■with 
great credit through a celebrated academy 
at the Hague, noted for producmg finished 
scholars, with a dispatch imequalled, ex- 
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ccpt by certain of our American colleges, 
which seem to manufacture bachelors of 
arts, by some patent machine Here he 
Skirmished very smartly on the frontiers of 
several of the sciences, and made such a 
gallant inroad mto the dead languages, as 
to bring off captive a host of Greek nouns 
and Latin verbs, together with divers pithy 
saws and apothegms, all which he con- 
stantly paraded m conversation and writ- 
ing, with as much vain glory as would a 
triumphant general of yore display the 
spoils of the countries he had ravaged He 
had moreover puzzled himself consid- 
erably with logic, m which he had advanced 
so far as to attain a veiy famihar acquaint- 
ance, by name at least, with the whole fam- 
ily of syllogisms and dilemmas, but what he 
chiefly valued himself on, was his knowl- 
edge of metaphysics, m which, having once 
upon a time ventured too deeply, he came 
well mgh being smothered in a slough 
of umntelhgible learmng — a fearful peril, 
from the effects of which he never per- 
fectly recovered — In plain words, hkc 
many other profound intermeddlers m this 
abstruse bewildermg science, he so con- 
fused his brain, with abstract speculations 
which he could not comprehend, and artifi- 
cial distinctions which he could not realize, 
that he could never think clearly on any 
subject however simple, through the whole 
course of his hfe afterwards This I must 
confess was in some measure a misfortune, 
for he never engaged in argument, of 
which he was exceeding fond, but what 
between logical deductions and metaphys- 
ical jargon, he soon involved himself and 
his subject m a fog of contradictions and 
perplexities, and then would get into a 
mighty passion with his adversary, for not 
being convmced gratis 

It IS in knowledge, as m swimrmng, he 
who ostentatiously sports and flounders on 
the surface, makes more noise and splash- 
ing, and attracts more attention, than the 
mdustrious pearl diver, who plunges m 
search of treasures to the bottom The 
‘umversal acquirements’ of Wilham Kieft, 
were the subject of great marvel and admi- 
ration among his countrymen — he figured 
about at the Hague with as much vain 
glory, as does a profound Bonze at Pekin, 
who has mastered half the letters of the 
Chmese alphabet, and in a word was unan- 


imously pronounced an umversal gemus ^ — 
I have known many umversal geniuses m 
my time, though to speak my mind freely 
I never knew one, who, for the ordinary 
purposes of hfe, was worth his weight m 
straw — but, for the purposes of govern- 
ment, a httle sound judgment and plain 
common sense, is worth aU the sparklmg 
gemus that ever wrote poetry, or mvented 
lo theories. 

Strange as it may sound therefore, the 
universal acquirements of the illustrious 
Wilhelmus, were very much in his way, and 
had he been a less learned httle man, it is 
possible he would have been a much 
greater governor He was exceedingly fond 
of trying philosophical and political experi- 
ments, and havmg stuffed his head full of 
scraps and remnants of ancient republics, 
20 and ohgarchies, and aristocracies, and mon- 
archies, and the laws of Solon and Lycurgus 
and Charondas, and the imaginary com- 
monwealth of Plato, and the Pandects of 
Jusunian, and a thousand other fragments 
of venerable antiquity, he was forever bent 
upon introducing some one or other of 
them mto use, so that between one contra- 
dictory measure and another, he entangled 
the government of the little province of 
30 Nieuw Nederlandts in more knots during 
his adnumstration, than half a dozen suc- 
cessors could have unUed 

No sooner had this bustling little man 
been blown by a whiff of fortune into the 
seat of government, than he called together 
his council and dehvered a very ammated 
speech on the affairs of the province As 
every body knows what a glorious oppor- 
tumty a governor, a president, or even 
40 an emperor has, of drubbing his enemies 
in his speeches, messages and bulletins, 
where he has the talk all on his own side, 
they may be sure the high-mettled William 
Kieft did not suffer so favorable an occa- 
sion to escape him, of evincing that gal- 
lantry of tongue, common to all able legis- 
lators Before he commenced, it is recorded 
that he took out of his pocket a red cotton 
handkerchief, and gave a very sonorous blast 
50 of the nose, according to the usual custom 
of great orators This m general I beheve 
is mtended as a signal trumpet, to call the 
attenuon of the auditors, but with William 
the Testy it boasted a more classic cause, 
for he had read of the smgular expedient of 
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that famous demagogue Caius Gracchus, 
who when he harangued the Roman popu- 
lace, modulated his tones by an oratorical 
flute or pitch-pipe — ‘which,’ said the 
shrewd Wilhelmus, ‘I take to be nothing 
more nor less, than an elegant and figura- 
tive mode of saymg — he previously blew 
his nose ’ 

This preparatory symphony bemg per- 
formed, he commenced by expressing a 10 
humble sense of his own want of talents — 
his utter unworthiness of the honor con- 
ferred upon him, and his humihating inca- 
pacity to discharge the important duties of 
his new station — in short, he expressed so 
contemptible an opinion of himself, that 
many simple country members present. 
Ignorant that these were mere words of 
course, always used on such occasions, 
were very uneasy, and even felt wrath that 20 
he should accept an office, for which he 
was consciously so inadequate 

He then proceeded m a manner highly 
classic, profoundly erudite, and nothmg at 
all to the purpose, bemg nothing more than 
a pompous account of all the governments 
of ancient Greece, and the wars of Rome 
and Carthage, together with the rise and 
fall of sundry outlandish empires, about 
which the assembly knew no more than 30 
their great grand children who were yet 
unborn Thus having, after the manner of 
your learned orators, convinced the audi- 
ence that he was a man of many words and 
great erudition, he at length came to the 
less important part of his speech, the situa- 
tion of the province — and here he soon 
worked himself mto a fearful rage against 
the Yankees, whom he compared to the 
Gauls who desolated Rome, and the Goths 40 
and Vandals who overran the fairest plains 
of Europe — nor did he forget to menaon, 
m terms of adequate opprobrium, the 
msolence with which they had encroached 
upon the territories of New Netherlands, 
and the unparalleled audacity with which 
they had commenced the town of New 
Pljmouth, and planted the onion patches 
of Weathersfield under the very walls, or 
rather mud batteries of Fort Goed Hoop 50 

Having thus artfully wrought up his tale 
of terror to a climax, he assumed a self 
satisfied look, and declared, with a nod of 
knowing import, that he had taken meas- 
ures to put a final ston to these encroach- 


ments — that he had been obhged to have 
recourse to a dreadful engme of warfare, 
lately mvented, awful m its effeas, but 
authorized by direful necessity In a word, 
he was resolved to conquer the Yankees — 
by proclamation' 

For this purpose he had prepared a tre- 
mendous mstrument of the kmd ordermg, 
commandmg and enjoinmg the intruders 
aforesaid, forthwith to remove, depart and 
withdraw from the districts, regions and 
territories aforesaid, under pam of suflfermg 
all the penalues, forfeitures, and pumsh- 
ments in such case made and provided, &c 
This proclamation he assured them, would 
at once exterminate the enemy from the 
face of the country, and he pledged his 
valor as a governor, that within two 
months after it was pubhshed, not one 
stone should remain on another, m any of 
the towns which they had built 

The council remained for some time 
Silent, after he had finished, whether struck 
dumb with admiration at the briUiancy of 
his project, or put to sleep by the length of 
his harangue, the history of the tunes doth 
not mention Suffice it to say, they at 
length gave a umversal grunt of acquies- 
cence — the proclamation was immediately 
dispatched with due ceremony, having the 
great seal of the province, which was about 
the size of a buckwheat pancake, attached 
to It by a broad red ribband Governor 
Kieft havmg thus vented his indignation, 
felt greatly relieved — adjourned the coun- 
cil stne die — put on his cocked hat and cor- 
duroy small-clothes, and mounting a tall 
raw boned charger, trotted out to his coun- 
try seat, which was situated in a sweet, 
sequestered swamp, now called Dutch 
Street, but more commonly known by the 
name of Dog’s Misery 

Here, hke the good Numa, he reposed 
from the toils of legislation, takmg lessons 
in government, not from the nymph 
Egeria, but from the honored wife of his 
bosom, who was one of that pecuhar kmd 
of females, sent upon earth a little after the 
flood, as a pumshment for the sms of man- 
kmd, and commonly known by tlie appella- 
tion of knowing women In fact, my duty as 
an historicm obhges me to make known a 
circumstance which was a great secret at 
the time, and consequently was not a sub- 
ject of scandal at more than half the tea 
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tables in New Amsterdam, but which hke 
many other great secrets, has leaked out 
m the lapse of years — and this was, that 
the great Wilhelmus the Testy, though 
one of the most potent little men that ever 
breathed, yet submitted at home to a spe- 
cies of government, neither laid down in 
Anstotle, nor Plato, in short, it partook of 
the nature of a pure, unmixed tyranny, and 
IS familiarly denominated petticoat govern- to 
ment — An absolute sway, which though 
exceedingly common in these modern days, 
was very rare among the ancients, if we 
may judge from the rout made about the 
domestic economy of honest Socrates, 
which IS the only ancient case on record 
The great Kieft however, warded off all 
the sneers and sarcasms of his particular 
friends, who are ever ready to joke with a 
man on sore points of the kind, by alleging neo 
that It was a government of his own elec- 
tion, which he submitted to through choice, 
adding at the same time that it was a pro- 
found maxim which he had found in an 
ancient author — ‘he who would aspire to 
govern, should first learn to obey ’ 


CHAP II 

In which are recorded the sage Projects of a 3 ° 
Ruler of universal Genius — The art of 
Fighting by Proclamation — and how that 
the valiant Jacobus Van Curlet came to be 
fouly dishonored at Fort Goed Hoop 

Never was a more comprehensive, a more 
expeditious, or, what is still better, a more 
economical measure devised, than this of 
defeating the Yankees by proclamation — an 40 
expedient, likewise, so humane, so gentle 
and pacific, there were ten chances to one 
in favour of its succeeding, — but then there 
was one chance to ten that it would not suc- 
ceed — as the ill-natured fates would have it, 
that smgle chance carried the day* The 
proclamation was perfect m all its parts, 
well constructed, well written, well sealed 
and well published — all that was wanting to 
insure its effect, was that the Yankees 50 
should stand m awe of it, but, provoking 
to relate, they treated it with the most ab- 
solute contempt, apphed it to an unseemly 
purpose, which shall be nameless, and thus 
did the first warlike proclamation come to a 


shameful end — a fate which I am credibly 
informed, has befallen but too many of 
Its successors 

It was a long tune before WiUielmus 
Kieft could be persuaded by the umted ef- 
forts of all his counsellors, that his war 
measure had failed m producing any effect 
— On the contrary, he flew in a passion 
whenever any one dared to quesuon its effi- 
cacy, and swore, that though it was slow in 
operating, yet when once it began to work. 
It would soon purge the land from these ra- 
pacious intruders Time however, that 
tester of aU experiments both in philosophy 
and pohtics, at length convinced the great 
Kieft that his proclamation was abortive, 
and that notwithstanding he had waited 
nearly four years, m a state of constant irri- 
tation, yet he was still further off than ever 
from the object of his wishes His implaca- 
ble adversaries in the east became more and 
more troublesome in their encroachments, 
and founded the thriving colony of Hart- 
ford close upon the skirts of Fort Goed 
Hoop They moreover commenced the fair 
settlement of New Haven (alias the Red 
Hills) within the domains of their high 
mightinesses — while the onion patches of 
Pyquag were a continual eye sore to the gar- 
rison of Van Curlet Upon beholding there- 
fore the mefficacy of his measure, the sage 
Kieft hke many a worthy practitioner of 
physic, laid the blame, not to the medicine, 
but the quantity admimstered, and reso- 
lutely resolved to double the dose 

In the year 1638 therefore, that being the 
fourth year of his reign, he fulimnated 
against them a second proclamation, of 
heavier metal than the former, written in 
thundering long sentences, not one word of 
which was under five syllables This, in 
fact, was a kind of non-intercourse bill, for- 
bidding and prohibiting all commerce and 
connexion, between any and every of the 
said Yankee intruders, and the said fortified 
post of Fort Goed Hoop, and ordering, 
commanding and advising all his trusty, 
loyal and well-beloved subjects, to furmsh 
them with no supplies of gin, gingerbread 
or sourcrout, to buy none of their pacing 
horses, meazly pork, apple brandy, Yankee 
rum, cyder water, apple sweetmeats, 
Weathersfield omons or wooden bowls, but 
to starve and exterminate them from the 
face of the land 
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Another pause of a twelve month ensued, 
during which the last proclamauon received 
the same attention, and experienced the 
same fate as the first — at the end of which 
term, the gallant Jacobus Van Curlet dis- 
patched his annual messenger, with his cus- 
tomary budget of complaints and entreat- 
ies Whether the regular interval of a year, 
intervemng between the arrival of Van Cur- 
let’s couriers, was occasioned by the sys- 10 
tematic regularity of his movements, or by 
the immense distance at which he was sta- 
tioned from the seat of government is a 
matter of uncertainty Some have ascribed 
It to the slowness of his messengers, who, as 
I have before noticed, were chosen from 
the shortest and fattest of his garrison, as 
least likely to be worn out on the road, and 
who, being pursy, short-winded httle men, 
generally travelled fifteen miles a day, and 20 
then laid by a whole week, to rest All these, 
however, are matters of coniecture, and I 
rather think it may be ascribed to the im- 
memorial maxim of this worthy country — 
and which has ever influenced all its pubhc 
transactions — not to do things in a hurry 

The gallant Jacobus Van Curlet, m his 
dispatches respectfully represented, that 
several years had now elapsed, since his 
first apphcation to his late excellency, the 30 
renowned Wouter Van TwiUer during 
which interval, his garrison had been re- 
duced nearly one-eighth, by the death of 
two of his most vahant, and corpulent sol- 
diers, who had accidentally over eaten them- 
selves on some fat salmon, caught in the 
Varsche Rivier He further stated that the 
enemy persisted in their inroads, taking no 
notice of the fort or its inhabitants, but 
squatting themselves down, and forming 40 
settlements all around it, so that, m a little 
while, he should find himself enclosed and 
blockaded by the enemy, and totally at 
their mercy 

But among the most atrocious of his 
grievances, I find the followmg still on rec- 
ord, which may serve to show the bloody 
minded outrages of these savage mtruders 
Tn the meaneume, they of Hartford have 
not onely usurped and taken in the lands of 50 
Connecticott, although unrighteously and 
against the lawes of nations, but have hin- 
dered our nation m sowing theire oivne 
purchased broken up lands, but have also 
sowed them with come m fhe meht. which 


the Netherlanders had broken up and in- 
tended to sowe: and have beaten the ser- 
vants of the high and mighty the honored 
compame, which were laboring upon 
theire master’s lands, from theire lands, 
with sticks and plow staves in hostile man- 
ner laming, and amongst the rest, struck 
Ever Duckings ^ a hole in his head, with a 
stick, soe that the blood ran downe very 
strongly downe upon his body ’ 

But what IS still more atroaous — 

‘Those of Hartford sold a hogg, that be- 
longed to the honored compame, under 
pretence that it had eaten of theire grounde 
grass, when they had not any foot of inheri- 
tance They profered the hogg for 55 if the 
commissioners would have given 53 for 
damage, which the commissioners denied, 
because noe man’s owne hogg (as men used 
to say) can trespasse upon his owne mas- 
ter’s grounde ’ ^ 

The receipt of this melancholy intelli- 
gence incensed the whole commumty — 
there was something in it that spoke to the 
full comprehension, and touched the ob- 
tuse feelings even of the puissant vulgar, 
who generally require a kick in the rear, to 
awaken their slumbering dignity I have 
known my profound fellow citizens bear 
without murmur, a thousand essential in- 
fringements of their rights, merely because 
they were not immediately obvious to their 
senses — but the moment the unlucky 
Pearce was shot upon our coasts, the whole 
body politic was in a ferment — so the en- 
hghted Nederlanders, though they had 
treated the encroachments of their eastern 
neighbors with but httle regard, and left 
their qmll-valiant governor, to bear the 
whole brunt of war, with his single pen — 
yet now every individual felt his head bro- 
ken in the broken head of Duckmgs — and 
the unhappy fate of their fellow citizen the 
hog, being impressed, carried and sold into 
captivity, awakened a grunt of sympathy 
from every bosom 

The governor and counal, goaded by the 
clamors of the multitude, now set them- 

1 ‘This name is no doubt misspelt In some old Dutch 
MSS of the tune, we find the name of Evert Duyck- 
ingh, who 18 unquestionably the unfortunate hero 
above alluded to * Author’s note, ibid ,189 Irving is 
probably referring to some contemporary incident con- 
nected with Evert Duyckinck(i700-i8oo), a New York 
publisher 

2 ‘Haz CoJ State Pass ’Author’s note, ibid ,190 
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selves earnestly to deliberate upon what 
was to be done Proclamations had at length 
fallen into temporary disrepute, some were 
for sending the Yankees a tribute, as we 
make peace offerings to the petty Barbary 
powers, or as the Indians sacrifice to the 
devil Others were for buying them out, but 
this was opposed, as it would be acknow- 
ledgmg their title to the land they had 
seized A variety of measures were, as usual lo 
in such cases, proposed, discussed and 
abandoned, and the council had at last, to 
adopt the means, which being the most 
common and obvious, had been knowingly 
overlooked — for your amazing acute poli- 
ticians, are for ever looking through tele- 
scopes, which only enable them to see such 
objects as are far off, and unattainable, but 
which incapacitates them to see such things 
as are m their reach, and obvious to all sim- 20 
pie folk, who are content to look with the 
naked eyes, heaven has given them The 
profound council, as I have said, in their 
pursuit after Jack-o’-lanterns, accidentaUy 
stumbled on the very measure they were in 
need of, which was to raise a body of troops, 
and dispatch them to the rehef and rein- 
forcement of the garrison This measure 
was carried into such prompt operation, 
that in less than twelve months, the whole 30 
expedition, consisung of a sergeant and 
twelve men, was ready to march, and was 
reviewed for that purpose, in the public 
square, now known by the name of the Bowl- 
ing Green Just at this juncture the whole 
commumty was thrown mto consternation, 
by the sudden arrival of the Gallant Jacobus 
Van Curlet, who came stragghng into town 
at the head of his crew of tatterdemalions, 
and bringmg the melancholy tidmgs of his 40 
own defeat, and the capture of the redoubt- 
able post of Fort Good Hoop by the fero- 
cious Yankees 

The fate of this important fortress, is 
an impressive warmng to all military com- 
manders It was neither carried by storm, 
nor famine, no practicable breach was ef- 
fected by cannon or mines, no magazines 
were blown up by red hot shot, nor were 
the barracks demohshed, or the garrison 50 
destroyed, by the bursting of bombshells 
In fact, the place was taken by a strategem 
no less singular than effectual, and one that 
can never fail of success, whenever an op- 
portunity occurs of putting it in pracuce. 


Happy am I to add, for the credit of our 
lUjistrious ancestors, that it was a strata- 
gem, which though it impeached the vigi- 
lance, yet left the bravery of the mtrepid 
Van Curlet and his garrison, perfectly free 
from reproach 

It appears that the crafty Yankees, hav- 
ing learned the regular habits of the garri- 
son, watched a favorable opportunity and 
silently introduced themselves into the fort, 
about the middle of a sultry day, when its 
vigilant defenders havmg gorged them- 
selves with a hearty dinner and smoked 
out their pipes, were one and all snormg 
most obstreperously at their posts, little 
dreaming of so disasterous an occurrence 
The enemy most inhumanly seized Jaco- 
bus Van Curlet, and his sturdy myrmidons 
by the nape of the neck, gallanted them to 
the gate of the fort, and dismissed them 
severally, with a kick on the crupper, as 
Charles the twelfth dismissed the heavy- 
bottomed Russians, after the battle of 
Narva— only takmg care to give two kicks 
to Van Curlet, as a signal mark of distinc- 
tion 

A strong garrison was immediately es- 
tabhshed in the fort, consisting of twenty 
long sided, hard fisted Yankees, with 
Weathersfield onions stuck in their hats, by 
way of cockades and feathers — long rusty 
fowlmg pieces for muskets— hasty pudding, 
dumb fish, pork and molasses for stores, 
and a huge pumpkm was hoisted on the end 
of a pole, as a standard — hberty caps not 
having as yet come into fashion 
1808-1809 1809 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY » 

When I behold, with deep astonishment. 

To famous Westminster how there resorte 

I Irving writes in *Thc Author’s Account of Himself,* 
the iniroductory essay in The Sketch Book ‘I visited 
various parts of my own country, and had I been merely 
a lover of fine scenery, I should have felt little desire 
to seek elsewhere its gratification But Europe 
held forth the charms of stoned and poetical associa- 
uon There were to be seen the masterpieces of art, 
the refinements of highly-cultivated society, the quaint 
pcculianties of ancient and local custom My native 
country was full of youthful promise Europe was rich 
in the accumulated treasures of age Her very rums 
told the history of times gone by, and every mouldcr- 
mg stone was a chronicle I longed to wander over the 
scenes of renowned achievement — to tread as it were, 
in the footsteps of antiquity — to loiter about the ruined 
castle — to meditate on the falling tower — to escape, ic 
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Living m hrasic or stoney monument. 

The princes and the worthies of all sorte; 
Doe not I see reformde nobtlitie. 

Without contempt, or pride, or ostentation. 
And looke upon offenselesse majesty. 

Naked of pomp or earthly domination^ 

And how a play-game of a painted stone 
Contents the quiet now and silent sprites, 
Whome all the world which late they stood 
upon 

Could not content nor quench their appetites 
Life IS a frost ofcoldfehcitie. 

And death the thaw of all our vanitie 
CHRISTOLERO’S EPIGRAMS, BY T B 1 598 


On one of those sober and rather melan- 
choly days, in the latter part of Autumn, 
when the shadows of mormng and evemng 
almost mingle together, and throw a gloom 
over the dechne of the year, I passed several 
hours in rambling about Westminster Ab- 
bey There was something congemal to the 
season in the mournful magnificence of the 
old pile, and, as I passed its threshold, 
seemed like stepping back into the regions 
of antiquity, and losing myself among the 
shades of former ages 

I entered from the inner court of West- 
minster School, through a long, low, 
vaulted passage, that had an almost subter- 
ranean look, being dimly hghted in one 
part by circular perforations m the massive 
walls Through this dark avenue I had a 
distant view of the cloisters, with the figure 
of an old verger, in his black gown, moving 
along their shadowy vaults, and seeming 
hke a spectre from one of the neighboring 
tombs The approach to the abbey through 
these gloomy monastic remains prepares 
the mind for its solemn contemplation The 
cloisters still retain something of the quiet 
and seclusion of former days The gray walls 
are discolored by damps, and cmmbhng 
with age, a coat of hoary moss has gathered 
over the mscriptions of the mural monu- 
ments, and obscured the death’s-heads, and 
other funereal emblems The sharp touches 
of the chisel are gone from the rich tracery 
of the arches, the roses which adorned the 
key-stones have lost their leafy beauty, ev- 
erything bears marks of the gradual dilapi- 

shoit) from the commonplace realities of the present, 
and lose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of the 
past ' 
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dations of time, which yet has something 
touching and pleasmg in its very decay 
The sun was pouring down a yellow au- 
tumnal ray into the square of the cloisters, 
beaming upon a Scanty plot of grass m the 
centre, and hghtmg up an angle of the 
vaulted passage with a kmd of dusky splen- 
dor From between the arcades, the eye 
glanced up to a bit of blue sky or a passing 
10 cloud, and beheld the sun-gilt pinnacles of 
the abbey towering into the azure heaven 
As I paced the cloisters, sometimes con- 
templaung this mingled picture of glory 
and decay, and sometimes endeavormg to 
decipher the inscripuons on the tomb- 
stones, which formed the pavement be- 
neath my feet, my eye was attracted to 
three figures, rudely carved in rehef, but 
nearly worn away by the footsteps of many 
20 generations They were the effigies of three 
of the early abbots, the epitaphs were en- 
tirely effaced, the names alone remained, 
havmg no doubt been renewed m later 
times (Vitahs Abbas 1082, and Gislebertus 
Crispinus Abbas 1114, and Laurentius 
Abbas 1176 ) I remained some little while, 
musing over these casual rehcs of antiquity, 
thus left like wrecks upon this distant shore 
of ume, telling no tale but that such bemgs 
30 had been and had perished, teaching no 
moral but the futility of that pride which 
hopes sull to exact homage m its ashes, and 
to hve m an inscripuon A httle longer, and 
even these faint records will be obhterated, 
and the monument will cease to be a me- 
morial Whilst I was yet lookmg down upon 
these gravestones, I was roused by the 
sound of the abbey clock, reverberatmg 
from buttress to buttress, and echomg 
40 among the cloisters It is almost starthng to 
hear this wammg of departed time sound- 
ing among the tombs, and teUing the lapse 
of the hour, which, like a billow, has rolled 
us onward towards the grave I pursued my 
walk to an arched door opening to the in- 
terior of the abbey On entering here, the 
magmtude of the building breaks fully up- 
on the mmd, contrasted with the vaults of 
the cloisters The eyes gaze with wonder at 
50 clustered columns of gigantic dimensions, 
■with arches spnngmg from them to such an 
amazing height, and man wandermg about 
their bases, shrunk into msignificance m 
comparison with his own handiwork The 
spaciousness and gloom of this vast edifice 
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produce a profound and mysterious awe 
We step cautiously and softly about, as if 
fearful of disturbing the hallowed silence of 
the tomb, while every footfall whispers 
along the walls, and chatters among the 
sepulchres, making us more sensible of the 
quiet we have interrupted 

It seems as if the awful nature of the 
place presses down upon the soul, and 
hushes the beholder into noiseless rever- lo 
ence We feel that we are surrounded by the 
congregated bones of the great men of past 
times, who have filled history with their 
deeds, and the earth with their renown 

And yet it almost provokes a smile at the 
vamty of human ambition, to see how they 
are crowded together and jostled in the 
dust, what parsimony is observed m dohng 
out a scanty nook, a gloomy corner, a httle 
portion of earth, to those, whom, when 20 
ahve, kingdoms could not satisfy, and how 
many shapes, and forms, and artifices are 
devised to catch the casual nonce of the 
passenger, and save from forgetfulness, for 
a few short years, a name which once as- 
pired to occupy ages of the world’s thought 
and admiration 

I passed some tune in Poet’s Corner, 
which occupies an end of one of the tran- 
septs or cross aisles of the abbey The 30 
monuments are generally simple, for the 
fives of literary men afford no striking 
themes for the sculptor Shakspeare and 
Addison have statues erected to their 
memories, but the greater part have busts, 
medalhons, and sometimes mere inscrip- 
nons Notwithstanding the simphcity of 
these memorials, I have always observed 
that the visitors to the abbey remained long- 
est about them A kinder and fonder feehng 40 
takes place of that cold curiosity or vague 
admiration with which they gaze on the 
splendid monuments of the great and the 
heroic They finger about these as about 
the tombs of friends and compamons, for 
mdeed there is something of comparuon- 
ship between the author and the reader. 
Other men are known to posterity only 
through the medium of history, which is 
continually growmg faint and obscure, but 50 
the intercourse between the author and his 
fellowmen is ever new, active, and immedi- 
ate He has lived for them more than for 
himself, he has sacrificed surrounding en- 
joyments, and shut himself up from the de- 


hghts of social fife, that he might the more 
mtimately commune with distant minds 
and distant ages Well may the world cher- 
ish his renown, for it has been purchased, 
not by deeds of violence and blood, but by 
the dihgent dispensation of pleasure Well 
may posterity be grateful to his memory, 
for he has left it an inheritance, not of 
empty names and sounding actions, but 
whole treasures of wisdom, bright gems of 
thought, and golden vems of language 
From Poet’s Corner I continued my 
stroll towards that part of the abbey which 
contams the sepulchres of the kings I wan- 
dered among what once were chapels, but 
which are now occupied by the tombs and 
monuments of the great At every turn I 
met with some illustrious name, or the cog- 
mzance of some powerful house renowned 
m history As the eye darts into these dusky 
chambers of death, it catches ghmpses of 
quaint effigies, some kneeling in mches, as 
if in devotion, others stretched upon the 
tombs, with hands piously pressed together 
warriors in armor, as if reposing after bat- 
tie, prelates with crosiers and mitres, and 
nobles in robes and coronets, lying as it 
were m state In glancmg over this scene, 
so strangely populous, yet where every 
form IS so still and silent, it seems almost as 
if we were treading a mansion of that fabled 
city, where every being had been suddenly 
transmuted into stone 

I paused to contemplate a tomb on which 
lay the effigy of a kmght in complete armor 
A large buckler was on one arm, the hands 
were pressed together in supplication upon 
the breast, the face was almost covered by 
the morion, the legs were crossed, in token 
of the warrior’s having been engaged in the 
holy war It was the tomb of a Crusader, of 
one of those mihtary enthusiasts who so 
strangely mmgled religion and romance, 
and whose exploits form the connecting 
hnk between fact and fiction, between the 
history and the fairy tale There is some- 
thmg extremely picturesque in the tombs of 
these adventurers, decorated as they are 
with rude armorial bearings and Gothic 
sculpture. They comport with the anti- 
quated chapels m which they are generally 
found, and m considermg them, the imagi- 
nation IS apt to kmdle with the legendary 
associations, the romantic fiction, the chiv- 
alrous pomp and pageantry, which poetry 
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has spread over the wars for the sepulchre 
of Christ They are the rehcs of times ut- 
terly gone by, of bemgs passed from recol- 
lection, of customs and manners with which 
ours have no affinity They are hke objects 
from some strange and distant land, of 
which we have no certain knowledge, and 
about which aU our conceptions are vague 
and visionary There is something ex- 
tremely solemn and awful in those effigies 
on Gothic tombs, extended as if m the sleep 
of death, or in the supplication of the dymg 
hour They have an effect infimtely more 
impressive on my feehngs than the fanciful 
attitudes, the overwrought conceits, and al- 
legorical groups, which abound on modem 
monuments I have been stmck, also, with 
the superiority of many of the old sepul- 
chral inscripuons There was a noble way, 
in former times, of saying things simply, and 
yet saying them proudly, and I do not know 
an epitaph that breathes a loftier conscious- 
ness of family worth and honorable hneage 
than one which affirms, of a noble house, 
that ‘all the brothers were brave, and all the 
sisters virtuous ’ 

In the opposite transept to Poet’s Comer 
stands a monument which is among the 
most renowned achievements of modern 
art, but which to me appears horrible 
rather than sublime It is the tomb of Mrs 
Nighungale, by Roubiliac The bottom of 
the monument is represented as throwing 
open Its marble doors, and a sheeted skele- 
ton IS startmg forth The shroud is falhng 
from his fleshless frame as he launches his 
dart at his victim She is sinking into her 
affrighted husband’s arms, who strives, 
with vain and frantic effort, to avert the 
blow The whole is executed with terrible 
truth and spirit, we almost fancy we hear 
the gibbermg yell of triumph burstmg from 
the distended jaws of the spectre — But why 
should we thus seek to clothe death with 
unnecessary terrors, and to spread horrors 
round the tomb of those we love? The 
grave should be surrounded by everything 
that might inspire tenderness and venera- 
tion for the dead, or that might win the liv- 
ing to virtue It IS the place, not of disgust 
and dismay, but of sorrow and meditation 

While wandering about these gloomy 
vaults and silent aisles, studying the records 
of the dead, the sound of busy existence 
from without occasionally reaches the ear. 


— the rumbling of the passmg equipage, the 
murmur of the multitude, or perhaps the 
light laugh of pleasure The contrast is 
strikmg with the deathlike repose around, 
and It has a strange effect upon the feelings, 
thus to hear the surges of active life hurry- 
ing along, and beatmg agamst the very walls 
of the sepulchre 

I conunued m this way to move from 
10 tomb to tomb, and from chapel to chapel 
The day was gradually wearmg away, the 
distant tread of loiterers about the abbey 
grew less and less frequent, the sweet- 
tongued bell was summoning to evenmg 
prayers, and I saw at a distance the choris- 
ters, m their white surphces, crossmg the 
aisle and entering the choir I stood before 
the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
A flight of steps lead up to it, through a 
20 deep and gloomy, but magnificent arch 
Great gates of brass, nchly and delicately 
wrought, turn heavily upon their hinges, as 
if proudly reluctant to admit the feet of 
common mortals mto this most gorgeous of 
sepulchres 

On entering, the eye is astomshed by the 
pomp of architecture, and the elaborate 
beauty of sculptured detail The very walls 
are wrought into imiversal ornament, in- 
30 crusted with tracery, and scooped into 
mches, crowded with the statues of samts 
and martyrs Stone seems, by the cunning 
labor of the chisel, to have been robbed of 
Its weight and density, suspended aloft, as if 
by magic, and the fretted roof achieved 
with the wonderful minuteness and airy se- 
curity of a cobweb 

Along the sides of the chapel are the 
lofty stalls of the Knights of the Bath, 
40 nchly carved of oak, though with the gro- 
tesque decorations of Gothic architecture 
On the pinnacles of the stalls are affixed the 
helmets and crests of the knights, with 
their scarfs and swords, and above them 
are suspended their barmers, emblazoned 
with armorial bearmgs, and contrastmg the 
splendor of gold and purple and crimson 
with the cold gray fretwork of the roof In 
the midst of this grand mausoleum stands 
50 the sepulchre of its founder, — his effigy, 
with that of his queen, extended on a 
sumptuous tomb, and the whole sur- 
rounded by a superbly wrought brazen 
railing. 

There is a sad drearmess m this magnili- 
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cence; this strange mixture of tombs and 
trophies, these emblems of hving and as- 
piring ambition, close beside mementos 
which show the dust and obhvion m which 
all must sooner or later terminate Nothmg 
impresses the imnd with a deeper feehng of 
loneliness than to tread the silent and de- 
serted scene of former throng and pageant 
On lookmg round on the vacant stalls of the 
kmghts and their esquires, and on the rows 
of dusty but gorgeous baimers that were 
once borne before them, my imagmauon 
con)ured up the scene when this haU was 
bright with the valor and beauty of the 
land, ghttermg with the splendor of jew- 
elled rank and rmhtary array, ahve with the 
tread of many feet and the hum of an ad- 
miring multitude All had passed away, the 
silence of death had settled agam upon the 
place, interrupted only by the casual chirp- 
ing of birds, which had foimd their way mto 
the chapel, and built their nests among us 
friezes and pendants — sure signs of soh- 
tanness and desertion 

When I read the names inscribed on the 
banners, they were those of men scattered 
far and wide about the world, some tossing 
upon distant seas, some under arms m dis- 
tant lands, some minglmg in the busy m- 
tngues of courts and cabinets, all seeking to 
deserve one more distmcuon m this man- 
sion of shadowy honors the melancholy 
reward of a monument. 

Two small aisles on each side of this 
chapel present a touchmg mstance of the 
equahty of the grave, which brmgs down 
the oppressor to a level with the oppressed, 
and rmngles the dust of the bitterest ene- 
mies together In one is the sepulchre of 
the haughty Elizabeth, m the other is that 
of her victim, the lovely and unfortunate 
Mary Not an hour m the day but some 
ejaculation of pity is uttered over the fate of 
the latter, mingled with mdignation at her 
oppressor The walls of Ehzabeth’s sepul- 
chre contmually echo with the sighs of sym- 
pathy heaved at the grave of her rival 
A pecuhar melancholy reigns over the 
aisle where Mary hes buried The hght 
struggles dimly through wmdows darkened 
by dust The greater part of the place is m 
deep shadow, and the walls are stamed and 
tmted by time and weather. A marble fig- 
ure of Mary is stretched upon the tomb, 
round which is an iron railing, much cor- 


roded, bearmg her national emblem — the 
thistle I was weary with wandermg, and 
sat down to rest myself by the monument, 
revolving in my mmd the chequered and 
disastrous story of poor Mary 

The sound of casual footsteps had ceased 
from the abbey I could only hear, now and 
then, the distant voice of the priest repeat- 
ing the cvenmg service, and the faint re- 
lo sponses of the choir, these paused for a 
time, and all was hushed The stillness, the 
deseruon and obscurity that were gradually 
prevaihng around, gave a deeper and more 
solemn interest to the place. 

For in the silent grave no conversation. 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of 
lovers. 

No careful father’s counsel — nothmg’s 
20 heard. 

For nothing is, but all obhvion. 

Dust, and an endless darkness 

Suddenly the notes of the deep-laboring 
organ burst upon the ear, falling with dou- 
bled and redoubled intensity, and rolling, as 
It were, huge billows of sound How well do 
their volume and grandeur accord with this 
mighty building' With what pomp do they 
30 swell through its vast vaults, and breathe 
their awful harmony through these caves of 
death, and make the silent sepulchre vocal' 
— And now they rise in triumph and ac- 
clamation, heaving higher and higher their 
accordant notes, and pihng sound on 
sound — And now they pause, and the soft 
voices of the choir break out mto sweet 
gushes of melody, they soar aloft, and war- 
ble along the roof, and seem to play about 
40 these lofty vaults like the pure airs of 
heaven Agam the peahng organ heaves its 
thrilling thunders, compressmg air into 
music, and roUmg it forth upon the soul 
What long-drawn cadences' What solemn 
sweeping concords' It grows more and 
more dense and powerful — it fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls — 
the ear is stunned — the senses are over- 
whelmed And now it is windmg up m full 
50 jubilee — It is rismg from the earth to 
heaven — the very soul seems rapt away and 
floated upwards on this swelhng tide of har- 
mony' 

I sat for some time lost m that kind of 
reverie which a strain of music is apt some- 
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times to mspire’ the shadows of eveiung 
were gradually thickening round me, the 
monuments began to cast deeper and 
deeper gloom, and the distant clock again 
gave token of the slowly wanmg day 

I rose and prepared to leave the abbey. 
As I descended the flight of steps which 
lead into the body of the building, my eye 
was caught by the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor, and I ascended the small stair- 
case that conducts to it, to take from thence 
a general survey of this wilderness of 
tombs The shrme is elevated upon a kind 
of platform, and close around it are the sep- 
ulchres of various kings and queens From 
this eminence the eye looks down between 
pillars and funeral trophies to the chapels 
and chambers below, crowded with tombs, 
— where warriors, prelates, courUers, and 
statesmen he mouldering in their ‘beds of 
darkness ’ Close by me stood the great 
chair of coronation, rudely carved of oak, m 
the barbarous taste of a remote and Gothic 
age The scene seemed almost as if con- 
trived, with theatrical artifice, to produce 
an effect upon the beholder Here was a 
type of the beginrung and the end of human 
pomp and power, here it was literally but 
a step from the throne to the sepulchre 
Would not one think that these mcongru- 
ous mementos had been gathered together 
as a lesson to livmg greatness’ — to show it, 
even in the moment of its proudest exalta- 
tion, the neglect and dishonor to which it 
must soon arrive, how soon that crown 
which encircles its brow must pass away, 
and It must he down m the dust and dis- 
graces of the tomb, and be trampled upon 
by the feet of the meanest of the multitude 
For, strange to tell, even the grave is here 
no longer a sanctuary There is a shockmg 
levity m some natures, which leads them to 
sport with awful and hallowed things, and 
there are base minds, which dehght to re- 
venge on the illustrious dead the abject 
homage and grovelling servility which they 
pay to the living The coffin of Edward the 
Confessor has been broken open, and his 
remains despoiled of their funereal orna- 
ments, the sceptre has been stolen from the 
hand of the imperious Ehzabeth, and the 
effigy of Henry the Fifth hes headless Not 
a royal monument but bears some proof 
how false and fugitive is the homage of 
manlund Some are plundered, some muti- 


lated, some covered with ribaldry and in- 
sult, — all more or less outraged and dis- 
honored’ 

The last beams of day were now faintly 
streaimng through the painted windows m 
the high vaults above me, the lower parts 
of the abbey were already wrapped m the 
obscurity of twilight. The chapels and aisles 
grew darker and darker The effigies of the 
10 longs faded into shadows, the marble figures 
of the monuments assumed strange shapes 
m the uncertain hght, the evening breeze 
crept through the aisles like the cold breath 
of the grave, and even the distant footfall of 
a verger, traversing the Poet’s Comer, had 
something strange and dreary m its sound 
I slowly retraced my mormng’s walk, and as 
I passed out at the portal of the cloisters, 
the door, closing with a jarnng noise behmd 
20 me, filled the whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangement 
in my mind of the objects I had been con- 
templating, but found they were already 
fallen into mdistinctness and confusion 
Names, inscriptions, trophies, had all be- 
come confounded m my recollection, 
though I had scarcely taken my foot from 
off the threshold What, thought I, is this 
vast assemblage of sepulchres but a treasury 
30 of huimhauon, a huge pile of reiterated 
homilies on the emptiness of renown, and 
the certainty of oblivion' It is, mdeed, the 
empire of death — his great shadowy palace, 
where he sits in state, mockmg at the rehcs 
of human glory, and spreading dust and 
forgetfulness on the monuments of princes. 
How idle a boast, after all, is the immortal- 
ity of a name' Time is ever silently turning 
over his pages, we are too much engrossed 
40 by the story of the present, to think of the 
characters and anecdotes that gave interest 
to the past, and each age is a volume thrown 
aside to be speedily forgotten. The idol of 
to-day pushes the hero of yesterday out of 
our recollection, and wiU, in turn, be sup- 
planted by his successor of to-morrow 
‘Our fathers,’ says Sir Thomas Brovrae, 
‘find their graves in our short memones, 
and sadly tell us how we may be buried m 
50 our survivors ’ History fades mto fable, feet 
becomes clouded with doubt and contro- 
versy, the mscnption moulders from the 
tablet, the statue falls from the pedestal 
Columns, arches, pyramids, what are they 
but heaps of sand, and their epitaphs, but 
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characters written m the dust? What is the 
security of a tomb, or the perpetuity of an 
embalmment^ The remains of Alexander 
the Great have been scattered to the wmd, 
and his empty sarcophagus is now the mere 
curiosity of a museum ‘The Egyptian 
mumnues, which Cambyses or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumeth, Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for bal- 
sams ’ 

What then is to msure this pile which 
now towers above me from sharmg the fate 
of mightier mausoleums^ The time must 
come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall he m rubbish beneath 
the feet, when, mstead of the sound of mel- 
ody and praise, the wind shall whistle 
through the broken arches, and the owl 
hoot from the shattered tower, — when the 
garish simbeam shall break mto these 
gloomy mansions of death, and the ivy 
twme round the fallen column, and the fox- 
glove hang Its blossoms about the nameless 
urn, as if in mockery of the dead Thus man 
passes away, his name perishes from record 
and recollection, his history is as a tale that 
is told, and his very monument becomes a 
rum 

1818-1819 1819 

RIP VAN WINKLE ' 

A Posthumous Writing of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker 
By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that ts 
Wodensday 

Truth ts a thing that ever I will keep 
Unto thylke day in which I creep into 
My sepulchre 

CARTWRIGHT 

[The following Tale was found among the 
papers of the late Diedrich Kmckerbocker, 
an old gentleman of New York, who was 
very curious in the Dutch history of the 
provmce, and the manners of the descend- 
ants from its primitive settlers His histori- 
cal researches, however, did not he so much 
among books as among men, for the former 
are lamentably scanty on his favorite topics, 

1 ‘Rip Van Winkle’ is a transference to the American 
scene of a common European legend, Irving’s evident 
source being Otmar’s tale of ‘Peter Klaus’ in Volks” 
£fi(firemen, Germany »J 800) 


whereas he found the old burghers, and stdJ 
more their wives, rich m that legendary lore 
so mvaluable to true history. Whenever, 
therefore, he happened upon a genume 
Dutch family, snugly shut up m its low- 
roofed farmhouse under a spreading syca- 
more, he looked upon it as a httic clasped 
volume of black-letter, and studied it with 
the zeal of a book-worm, 
to The result of all these researches was a 
history of the provmce durmg the reign of 
the Dutch governors, which he published 
some years since There have been various 
opimons as to the literary character of his 
work, and, to tell the truth, it is not a whit 
better than it should be Its chief merit is 
its scrupulous accuracy, which indeed was a 
httle questioned on its first appearance, but 
has smee been completely established, and 
20 it is now admitted mto all historical collec- 
tions, as a book of unquestionable author- 
ity 

The old gentleman died shortly after the 
publication of his work, and now that he is 
dead and gone, it cannot do much harm to 
his memory to say that his time might have 
been much better employed m weightier la- 
bors He, however, was apt to ride his 
hobby his own way, and though it did now 
30 and then kick up the dust a httle m the eyes 
of his neighbors, and grieve the spirit of 
some friends, for whom he felt the truest 
deference and affection, yet his errors and 
folhes are remembered ‘more m sorrow 
than m anger,’ and it begins to be suspected 
that he never intended to injure or offend 
But however his memory may be appreci- 
ated by criucs, it is sull held dear by many 
folk, whose good opimon is well worth hav- 
40 mg, particularly by certain biscuit-bakers, 
who have gone so far as to imprint his hke- 
ness on their new-year cakes, and have thus 
given him a chance for immortality, almost 
equal to the being stamped on a Waterloo 
Medal, or a Queen Anne’s Farthing ] 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hud- 
son must remember the KaatskiU moun- 
tains They are a dismembered branch of 
so the great Appalachian family, and are seen 
away to the west of the river, swelling up to 
a noble height, and lordmg it over the sur- 
rounding country Every change of season, 
every change of weather, indeed every hour 
of the day, produces some change m the 
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magical haes and shapes of these moun- 
tains, and they are regarded by all the good 
wives, far and near, as perfect barometers 
When the weather is fair and settled, they 
are clothed in blue and purple, and prmt 
their bold outlmes on the clear evenmg sky, 
but sometimes, when the rest of the land- 
scape IS cloudless, they will gather a hood of 
gray vapors about their summits, which, in 
the last rays of the setting sun, will glow 
and light up like a crown of glory 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the 
voyager may have descried the light smoke 
curhng up from a village, whose shingle- 
roofs gleam among the trees, just where the 
blue tints of the upland melt away into the 
fresh green of the nearer landscape It is a 
httle village of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colomsts m 
the early times of the province, just about 
the beginning of the government of the 
good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest m 
peace'), and there were some of the houses 
of the original settlers standing withm a few 
years, built of small yellow bricks brought 
from Holland, having latticed windows and 
gable fronts, surmounted with weather- 
cocks 

In that same village, and in one of these 
very houses (which, to tell the precise truth, 
was sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), 
there lived many years since, while the 
country was yet a province of Great Brit- 
ain, a simple, good-natured fellow, of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle He was a de- 
scendant of the Van Winkles who figured so 
gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the 
siege of Fort Christina He inherited, how- 
ever, but little of the martial character of 
his ancestors I have observed that he was a 
simple, good-natured man, he was, more- 
over, a kmd neighbor, and an obedient hen- 
pecked husband Indeed, to the latter cir- 
cumstance might be owing that meekness 
of spirit which gained him such umversal 
popularity, for those men are most apt to 
be obseqmous and conciliating abroad, who 
are under the discipline of shrews at home 
Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered ph- 
ant and malleable in the fiery furnace of do- 
mestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is 
worth all the sermons in the world for 
teachmg the virtues of patience and long- 
suffermg A termagant wife may, therefore. 


m some respects be considered a tolerable 
blessmg, and if so. Rip Van Winkle was 
thrice blessed 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite 
among all the good wives of the village, 
who, as usual with the amiable sex, took 
his part in all family squabbles, and never 
failed, whenever they tsdked those matters 
over in their evemng gossipmgs, to lay all 
10 the blame on Dame Van Winkle The chil- 
dren of the village, too, would shout with 
joy whenever he approached He assisted at 
their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and 
told them long stories of ghosts, witches, 
and Indians Whenever he went dodging 
about the village, he was surrounded by a 
troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clam- 
bering on his back, and playmg a thousand 
20 tricks on him with impunity, and not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neigh- 
borhood 

The great error m Rip’s composition was 
an msuperable aversion to all lands of prof- 
itable labor It could not be from the want 
of assiduity or perseverance, for he would 
sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long and 
heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should 
30 not be encouraged by a single mbble He 
would carry a fowhng-piece on his shoulder 
for hours together, trudging through woods 
and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to 
shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons He 
would never refuse to assist a neighbor, 
even m the roughest toil, and was a fore- 
most man at all country frolics for huskmg 
Indian com, or bmlding stone-fences, the 
women of the village, too, used to employ 
40 him to run their errands, and to do such ht- 
tle odd jobs as their less obhging husbands 
would not do for them In a word. Rip was 
ready to attend to anybody’s busmess but 
his own, but as to doing family duty, and 
keeping his farm m order, he found it 
impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to 
work on his farm, it was the most pestilent 
httle piece of ground in the whole country, 
50 everything about it went wrong, and would 
go wrong, m spite of him. His fences were 
continually falhng to pieces, his cow would 
either go astray or get among the cabbages, 
weeds were sure to grow qvucker in his 
fields than anywhere else, the ram always 
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made a point of setting m )ust as he had 
some outdoor work to do, so that though 
his patrimonial estate had dwmdled away 
under his management, acre by acre, until 
there was httle more left than a mere patch 
of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the 
worst-conditioned farm m the neighbor- 
hood 

His children, too, were as ragged and 
wild as if they belonged to nobody His son lo 
Rip, an urchin begotten in his own likeness, 
promised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen 
trooping hke a colt at his mother’s heels, 
equipped m a pair of his father’s cast-off- 
galhgaskmsj which he had much ado to 
hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does 
her tram m bad weather 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of 
those happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled 20 
dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be 
got with least thought or trouble, and 
would rather starve on a penny than work 
for a pound If left to himself, he would 
have whistled life away in perfect content- 
ment, but his wife kept contmually dinning 
m his ears about his idleness, his care- 
lessness, and the ruin he was brmgmg on 
his fanuly Mormng, noon, and mght her 30 
tongue was incessantly going, and every- 
thing he said or did was sure to produce a 
torrent of household eloquence Rip had 
but one way of replying to all lectures of 
the kmd, and that, by frequent use, had 
grown into a habit He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but 
said nothmg This, however, always pro- 
voked a fresh volley from his wife, so that 
he was fam to draw off his forces, and take 40 
to the outside of the house — the only side 
which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked 
husband 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog 
Wolf, who was as much henpecked as his 
master, for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as compamons m idleness, and even 
looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the 
cause of his master’s gomg so often astray 
True It is, m all pomts of spirit befittmg an 50 
honorable dog, he was as courageous an 
animal as ever scoured the woods — but 
what courage can withstand the ever-dur- 
mg and all-besetung terrors of a woman’s 
tongue? The moment Wolf entered the 


house his crest fell, his tail drooped to the 
ground or curled between his legs, he 
sneaked about with a gallows air, castmg 
many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Wm- 
kle, and at the least flourish of a broomstick 
or ladle he would fly to the door with yelp- 
mg precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip 
Van Winkle as years of matrimony rolled 
on, a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool 
that grows keener with constant use For a 
long while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequentmg a kmd of 
perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, 
and other idle personages of the village, 
which held its sessions on a bench before a 
small inn, designated by a rubicund por- 
trait of His Majesty George the Third 
Here they used to sit in the shade tlirough a 
long lazy summer’s day, talking listlessly 
over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothmg But it would have 
been worth any statesman’s money to have 
heard the profound discussions that some- 
times took place, when by chance an old 
newspaper fell mto their hands from some 
passing traveller How solemnly they would 
hsten to the contents, as drawled out by 
Derrick Van Bummel, the school-master, 
a dapper learned little man, who was not to 
be daunted by the most gigantic word m 
the dictionary, and how sagely they would 
deliberate upon public events some months 
after they had taken place 

The opimons of tins junto were com- 
pletely controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a 
patriarch of the village, and landlord of the 
inn, at the door of which he took his seat 
from mornmg till mght, just movmg suffi- 
ciently to avoid the sun and keep in the 
shade of a large tree, so that the neighbors 
could tell the hour by his movements as ac- 
curately as by a sun-dial It is true he was 
rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe 
mcessantly His adherents, however (for 
every neat man has his adherents), perfectly 
understood him, and knew how to gather 
his opmions When anything that was read 
or related displeased him, he was observed 
to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send 
forth short, frequent and angry puffs, but 
when pleased, he would inhale the smoke 
slowly and tranquilly, and emit it m hght 
and placid clouds, and sometimes, taking 
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the pipe from his mouth, and letting the 
fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect 
approbation 

From even this stronghold the unlucky 
Rip was at length routed by his termagant 
wife, who would suddenly break in upon 
the tranquiUity of the assemblage and call 
the members all to naught, nor was that 
august personage, Nicholas Vedder him- lo 
self, sacred from the daring tongue of this 
terrible virago, who charged him outright 
with encouragmg her husband in habits of 
idleness 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to 
despair, and his only alternauve, to escape 
from the labor of the farm and clamor of his 
wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll 
away into the woods Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 20 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, 
with whom he sympathized as a fellow- 
sufferer in persecuuon ‘Poor Wolf,’ he 
would say, ‘thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
hfe of It, but never mmd, my lad, whilst I 
live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee'’ Wolf would wag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs 
can feel pity I verily believe he reciprocated 
the sentiment with all his heart 30 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine 
autumnal day. Rip had unconsciously 
scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill mountains He was after his 
favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and reechoed 
with the reports of his gun Pantmg and 
fatigued, he threw himself, late in the after- 
noon, on a green knoll, covered with moun- 
tain herbage, that crowned the brow of a 40 
precipice From an opening between the 
trees he could overlook all the lower coun- 
try for many a mile of rich woodland He 
saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, 
far below him, movmg on its silent but 
majestic course, with the reflection of a 
purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, 
here and there sleepmg on its glassy bosom, 
and at last losmg itself m the blue high- 
lands 50 

On the other side he looked down into a 
deep mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shag- 
ged, the bottom filled with fragments from 
the impending chffs, and scarcely hghted 
by the reflected rays of the settmg sun For 
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some time Rip lay musing on this scene, 
evenmg was gradually advancmg, the 
mountains began to throw their long blue 
shadows over the valleysj he saw that it 
would be dark long before he could reach 
the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh 
when he thought of encoimtenng the ter- 
rors of Dame Van Winkle 

As he was about to descend, he heard a 
voice from a distance, hallooing, ‘Rip Van 
Winkle' Rip Van Wmkle'’ He looked 
round, but could see nothmg but a crow 
wmging Its sohtary flight across the moun- 
tain He thought his fancy must have de- 
ceived him, and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry rmg through 
the still evemng air ‘Rip Van Winklel Rip 
Van Winkle'’ — at the same time Wolf 
bristled up his back, and giving a low growl, 
skulked to his master’s side, looking fear- 
fully down into the glen Rip now felt a 
vague apprehension steahng over him, he 
looked anxiously m the same direction, and 
perceived a strange figure slowly toihng up 
the rocks, and bending under the weight of 
something he carried on his back He was 
surprised to see any human being in this 
lonely and unfrequented place, but sup- 
posing It to be some one of the neighbor- 
hood in need of his assistance, he hastened 
down to yield it 

On nearer approach he was sull more sur- 
prised at the singularity of the stranger’s 
appearance He was a short, square-built 
old fellow, with thick bushy hmr, and a 
grizzled beard His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin strapped 
round the waist — several pair of breeches, 
the outer one of ample volume, decorated 
with rows of buttons down the sides, and 
bunches at the knees He bore on his shoul- 
der a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, 
and made signs for Rip to approach and 
assist him w’lth the load Though rather shy 
and distrustful of this new acquamtance. 
Rip comphed with his usual alacrity, and 
mutually rehevmg each other, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the 
dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they 
ascended. Rip every now and then heard 
long rollmg peals, hke distant thunder, that 
seemed to issue out of a deep ravme, or 
rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward 
which their rugged path conducted He 
paused for an instant, but supposmg it to 
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be the muttering of one of those transient 
thunder-showers which often take place in 
mountam heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, 
like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impendmg trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glunpses 
of the azure sky and the bright evenmg 
cloud Durmg the whole tune Rip and his 
compamon had labored on m silence, for 
though the former marvelled greatly what 
could be the object of carrymg a keg of 
hquor up this wild mountam, yet there was 
somethmg strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown, that mspired awe and 
checked famihanty 

On entermg the amphitheatre, new ob- 
jects of wonder presented themselves. On a 
level spot m the centre was a company of 
odd-looking personages playmg at mne- 
pins They were dressed m a quaint out- 
landish fashion, some wore short doublets, 
others jerkms, with long knives m then 
belts, and most of them had enormous 
breeches of similar style with that of the 
guide’s Their visages, too, were peculiar 
one had a large head, broad face, and small 
piggish eyes, the face of another seemed 
to consist enurely of nose, and was sur- 
mounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off 
with a httle red cock’s tail They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colors There 
was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentleman, with a 
weather-beaten countenance, he wore a 
laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockmgs, and 
high-heeled shoes, with roses m them The 
whole group remmded Rip of the figures m 
an old Flenush pamtmg m the parlor of 
Dommie Van Shaick, the village parson, 
which had been brought over from Holland 
at the time of the settlement 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip 
was, that though these folks were evidently 
amusing themselves, yet they mamtamed 
the gravest faces, the most mysterious 
silence, and were, withal, the most melan- 
choly party of pleasure he had ever wit- 
nessed. Nothmg interrupted the stillness 
of the scene but the noise of the balls, 
which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbhng peals of 
thunder 


As Rip and his compamon approached 
them, they suddenly desisted from their 
play, and stared at him with such fixed, 
statue-hke gaze, and such strange, un- 
couth, lack-lustre countenances, that his 
heart turned withm him, and his knees 
smote together His compamon now emp- 
tied the contents of the keg mto large 
flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon 
lo the company He obeyed with fear and 
trembhng, they quaffed the hquor m pro- 
found silence, and then returned to their 
game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension 
subsided He even ventured, when no eye 
was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, 
which he found had much of the flavor of 
excellent Hollands He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to re- 
20 peat the draught One taste provoked an- 
other, and he reiterated his visits to the 
flagon so often that at length his senses 
were overpowered, his eyes swam in his 
head, his head gradually dechned, and he 
fell mto a deep sleep 

On wakmg, he found himself on the 
green knoll whence he had first seen the 
old man of the glen He nibbed his eyes — 
It was a bright, sunny mormng The birds 
30 were hopping and twittermg among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheehng aloft, 
and breasting the pure mountain breeze 
‘Surely,’ thought Rip, ‘I have not slept here 
all mght ’ He recalled the occurrences be- 
fore he fell asleep The strange man with a 
keg of hquor — the mountain ravine — the 
wild retreat among the rocks — the woe- 
begone party at mne-pms — the flagon — 
‘Oh' that flagon' that wicked flagon'’ 
40 thought Rip — ‘what excuse shall I make 
to Dame Van Wmkle'*’ 

He looked round for his gun, but in place 
of the clean, well-oiled fowhng-piece, he 
found an old firelock lymg by him, the 
barrel incrusted with rust, the lock fallmg 
off, and the stock worm-eaten He now 
suspected that the grave roisters of the 
mountam had put a trick upon him, and, 
havmg dosed him with liquor, had robbed 
50 him of his gun Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a 
squirrel or partridge He whistled after 
him, and shouted his name, but all in vain, 
the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, 
but no dog was to be seen 
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He deterauned to revisit the scene of the 
last evening’s gambol, and if he met with 
any of the party, to demand his dog and 
gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff m the jomts, and wantmg m his usual 
activity ‘These mountain beds do not 
agree with me,’ thought Rip, ‘and if this 
frolic should lay me up with a fit of the 
rheumatism, I shall have a blessed tune 
with Dame Van Winkle ’ With some diffi- 
culty he got down into the glen he found 
the gully up which he and his companion 
had ascended the preceding evemng, but 
to his astomshment a moimtain stream was 
now foaming down it, leapmg from rock to 
rock, and filhng the glen with babblmg 
murmurs He, however, made shift to 
scramble up its sides, workmg his toilsome 
way through thickets of birch, sassafras, 
and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled by the wild grapevines that 
tivisted their coils or tendrils from tree to 
tree, and spread a kind of network m his 
path 

At length he reached to where the ravine 
had opened through the cliffs to the amphi- 
theatre, but no traces of such opemng re- 
mained The rocks presented a high, im- 
penetrable wall, over which the torrent 
came tumbhng in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad, deep basin, black from 
the shadows of the surroundmg forest 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a 
stand He again called and whistled after 
his dog, he was only answered by the caw- 
ing of a flock of idle crows, sportmg high m 
air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny 
precipice, and who, secure in their eleva- 
tion, seemed to look down and scoff at the 
poor man’s perplexities What was to be 
done? the mormng was passmg away, and 
Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast 
He grieved to give up his dog and gun, he 
dreaded to meet his wife, but it would not 
do to starve among the mountains He 
shook his head, shouldered the rusty fire- 
lock, and, with a heart full of trouble and 
sinxiety, turned his steps homeward 

As he approached the village he met a 
number of people, but none whom he 
knew, which somewhat surprised him, for 
he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their 
dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all 
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stared at him with equal marks of surprise, 
and whenever they cast their eyes upon 
him, mvariably stroked their chins The 
constant recurrence of this gesture mduced 
Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, 
to his astomshment, he found his beard had 
grown a foot long’ 

He had now entered the skirts of the 
village A troop of strange children ran at 
lo his heels, hooung after him, and pomting 
at his gray beard The dogs, too, not one of 
which he recogmzed for an old acquamt- 
ance, barked at him as he passed. The very 
vdlage was altered, it was larger and more 
populous There were rows of houses which 
he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his famihar haunts had disap- 
peared Strange names were over the doors 
— strange faces at the windows, — every- 
zo thmg was strange His mind now misgave 
him, he began to doubt whether both he 
and the world around him were not be- 
witched Surely this was his native village, 
which he had left but the day before There 
Stood the KaatskiU mountams — ^there ran 
the silver Hudson at a distance — there was 
every hill and dale precisely as it had always 
been — Rip was sorely perplexed — ‘That 
flagon last night,’ thought he, ‘has addled 
30 my poor head sadly ' ’ 

It was with some difficulty that he found 
the way to his own house, which he ap- 
proached with silent awe, expectmg every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame 
Van Winkle He found the house gone to 
decay — the roof fallen m, the wmdows 
shattered, and the doors off the hmges. A 
half-starved dog that looked like Wolf was 
skulkmg about it Rip called him by name, 
40 but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and 
passed on This was an unkmd cut indeed 
— ‘My very dog,’ sighed poor Rip, ‘has 
forgotten me’’ 

He entered the house, which, to tell the 
truth. Dame Van Wmkle had always kept 
m neat order. It was empty, forlorn, and 
apparently abandoned. This desolateness 
overcame all his connubial fears — he called 
loudly for his wife and children — ^the lonely 
50 chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
and then all again was silence 
He now hurried forth, and hastened to 
his old resort, the village inn — but it, too, 
was gone A large, rickety wooden buildmg 
stood m its place, with great gaping wm- 
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dows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the 
door was pamted, ‘The Umon Hotel, by 
Jonathan Doohttle ’ Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the qmet httle 
Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a 
tall naked pole, with somethmg on the top 
that looked like a red mght-cap, and from 
it was fluttering a flag, on which was a 
smgular assemblage of stars and stripes — 
all this was strange and incomprehensible 
He recognized on the sign, however, the 
ruby face of Kmg George, under which he 
had smoked so many a peaceful pipe, but 
even this was smgularly metamorphosed 
The red coat was changed for one of blue 
and buff, a sword was held m the hand m- 
stead of a sceptre, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was 
painted in large characters. General 
Washington 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk 
about the door, but none that Rip recol- 
lected The very character of the people 
seemed changed There was a busy, bus- 
tbng, disputatious tone about it, mstead of 
the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tran- 
quillity He looked in vain for the sage 
Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, 
double chin, and fair long pipe, uttermg 
clouds of tobacco-smoke instead of idle 
speeches, or Van Bummel, the school- 
master, doling forth the contents of an an- 
cient newspaper In place of these, a lean, 
bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full 
of handbills, was harangumg vehemently 
about rights of citizens — elections — ^mem- 
bers of congress — liberty — Bunker’s Hill — 
heroes of seventy-six — and other words, 
which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to 
the bewildered Van Winkle 

The appearance of Rip, with his long 
grizzled beard, his rusty fowhng-piece, his 
uncouth dress, and an army of women and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the 
attention of the tavem-pohticians They 
crowded round him, eyemg him from head 
to foot with great curiosity The orator 
bustled up to him, and, drawmg him partly 
aside, mquired ‘on which side he voted?’ 
Rip stared m vacant stupidity Another 
short but busy httle fellow pulled him by 
the arm, and, rismg on tiptoe, mquired m 
his ear, ‘Whether he was Federal or Demo- 
crat?’ Rip was equally at a loss to compre- 


hend the question, when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked 
hat, made his way through the crowd, 
puttmg them to the right and left with his 
elbows as he passed, and planting himself 
before Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, 
the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into 
his very soul, demanded in an austere tone, 
10 ‘what brought him to the election with a 
gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, 
and whether he meant to breed a not in the 
village?’ — ‘Alas' gentlemen,’ cried Rip, 
somewhat dismayed, ‘I am a poor quiet 
man, a native of the place, and a loyal sub- 
ject of the kmg, God bless him'’ 

Here a general shout burst from the by- 
standers — ‘A tory' a tory' a spy' a refugee! 
hustle him' away with him'’ It was with 
20 great difficulty that the self-important man 
m the cocked hat restored order, and, hav- 
mg assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit 
what he came there for, and whom he was 
seekmg'* The poor man humbly assured 
him that he meant no harm, but merely 
came there in search of some of his neigh- 
bors, who used to keep about the tavern 
‘Well — who are they? — name them ’ 

30 Rip bethought himself a moment, and 
mqmred, ‘Where’s Nicholas Vedder>’ 

There was a silence for a httle while, 
when an old man rephed, m a thin, piping 
voice ‘Nicholas Vedder' why, he is dead 
and gone these eighteen years' There was a 
wooden tombstone m the churchyard that 
used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten 
and gone too ’ 

‘Where’s Brom Dutcher’’ 

40 ‘Oh, he went off to the army m the be- 
gitming of the war, some say he was killed 
at the stormmg of Stony Point— others say 
he was drovraed in a squall at the foot of 
Antony’s Nose I don’t know — he never 
came back agam ’ 

‘Where’s Van Bummel, the school- 
mast er>’ 

‘He went off to the wars too, was a great 
mihua general, and is now m Congress ’ 

50 Rip’s heart died away at hearmg of these 
sad changes m his home and friends, and 
findmg himself thus alone m the world. 
Every answer puzzled him too, by treatmg 
of such enormous lapses of time, and of 
matters which he could not understand. 
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war — Cor^rcss — Stony Point, — he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but 
cried out m despair, ‘Does nobody here 
know Rip Van Winkle?’ 

‘Oh, Rip Van Winkle^’ exclaimed two or 
three, ‘Oh, to be sure’ that’s Rip Van 
Winkle yonder, leamng agamst the tree ’ 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise coun- 
terpart of himself, as he went up the moun- 
tain apparently as lazy, and certainly as 10 
ragged The poor fellow was now com- 
pletely confounded He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man In the midst of his bewilder- 
ment, the man in the cocked hat demanded 
who he was, and what was his name? 

‘God knows,’ exclaimed he, at his wit’s 
end, ‘I’m not myself — I’m somebody else 
— that’s me yonder — no — that’s somebody 
else got mto my shoes — I was myself last 20 
mght, but I fell asleep on the mountain, 
and they’ve changed my gun, and every- 
thmg’s changed, and I’m changed, and I 
can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am’’ 

The bystanders began now to look at 
each other, nod, wink significantly, and tap 
their fingers against their foreheads There 
was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, 
and keeping the old fellow from doing rms- 
chief, at the very suggestion of which the 30 
self-important man in the cocked hat re- 
nted with some precipitauon At this criti- 
cal moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the 
gray-bearded man She had a chubby 
child in her arms, which, frightened at his 
looks, began to cry ‘Hush, Rip,’ cried she, 
‘hush, you little fool, the old man won’t 
hurt you ’ The name of the child, the air of 
the mother, the tone of her voice, all awak- 40 
ened a tram of recollections in his mind 
‘What IS your name, my good woman?’ 
asked he 

‘Judith Gardemer.’ 

‘And your father’s name?’ 

‘Ah, poor man. Rip Van Winkle was his 
name, but it’s twenty years since he went 
away from home with his gun, and never 
has been heard of since, — lus dog came 
home without him, but whether he shot 50 
himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can teU I was then but a little 
girl ’ 

Rip had but one question more to ask, 
bw he put It with a faltering voice 


‘Where’s your mother?’ 

‘Oh, she too had died but a short time 
since, she broke a blood-vessel m a fit of 
passion at a New England peddler ’ 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in 
this mtelhgence The honest man could 
contain himself no longer. He caught his 
daughter and her child in his arms. ‘I am 
your father’’ cried he — ‘Young Rip Van 
Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle now’ — 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?’ 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, 
tottering out from among the crowd, put 
her hand to her brow, and peering under it 
m his face for a moment, exclaimed, ‘Sure 
enough’ it is Rip Van Winkle — it is him- 
self’ Welcome home again, old neighbor — 
Why, where have you been these twenty 
long years”’ 

Rap’s story was soon told, for the whole 
twenty years had been to lum but as one 
mght The neighbors stared when they 
heard it, some were seen to wink at each 
other, and put their tongues in their cheeks, 
and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had 
returned to the field, screwed down the 
corners of his mouth, and shook his head — 
upon which there was a general shaking of 
the head throughout the assemblage 

It was determined, however, to take the 
opimon of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was 
seen slowly advancing up the road He was 
a descendant of the historian of that name, 
who wrote one of the earhest accounts of 
the province Peter was the most ancient 
inhabitant of the village, and well versed in 
all the wonderful events and traditions of 
the neighborhood He recollected Rip at 
once, and corroborated his story m the 
most satisfactory manner He assured the 
company that it was a fact, handed down 
from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kaatskill mountains had always been 
haunted by strange beings That it was 
affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, 
the first discover of the river and country, 
kept a kind of vigil there every twenty 
years, with his crew of the Half-moon, 
being pernutted m this way to revisit the 
scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guard- 
ian eye upon the river and the great city 
called by his name That his father had 
once seen them in their old Dutch dresses 
playing at ninepms in a hollow of the 
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mountain, and that he himself had heard, 
one summer afternoon, the sound of their 
balls like distant peals of thunder 

To make a long story short, the company 
broke up, and returned to the more im- 
portant concerns of the eleaion Rip’s 
daughter took him home to hve with her, 
she had a snug, well-furmshed house, and a 
stout cheery farmer for a husband, whom 
Rip recollected for one of the urchms that lo 
used to climb upon his back As to Rip’s 
son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leamng against the tree, he was em- 
ployed to work on the farm, but evinced 
an hereditary disposition to attend to any- 
thing else but his busmess. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and 
habits, he soon found many of his former 
cronies, though all rather the worse for the 
wear and tear of time, and preferred making lo 
friends among the rising generation, with 
whom he soon grew mto great favor 

Havmg nothmg to do at home, and being 
arrived at that happy age when a man can 
be idle with impunity, he took his place 
once more on the bench at the inn door, 
and was reverenced as one of the patri- 
archs of the village, and a chromcle of the 
old times ‘before the war ’ It was some 
time before he could get into the regular 
track of gossip, or could be made to com- 
prehend the strange events that had taken 
place during his torpor How that there had 
been a revolutionary war — that the country 
had thrown off the yoke of old England — 
and that, instead of being a subject of his 
Majesty George the Third, he was now a 
free citizen of the Umted States Rip, in 
fact, was no pohtician, the changes of 
states and empires made but httle impres- 40 
Sion on him, but there was one species 
of despotism under which he had long 
groaned, and that was — petticoat govern- 
ment Happily that was at an end, he had 
got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, 
and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased, without dreading the tyranny of 
Dame Van Winkle Whenever her name 
was menuoned, however, he shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up so 
his eyes, which might pass either for an 
expression of resignauon to his fate, or joy 
at bis dehverance 

He used to tell his story to every stranger 
that arrived at Mr. Doohttle’s hotel He 


was observed, at first, to vary on some 
pomts every time he told it, which was, 
doubtless, owmg to his having so recently 
awaked It at last settled down precisely 
to the tale I have related, and not a man, 
woman, or child in the neighborhood but 
knew It by heart Some always pretended 
to doubt the reahty of it, and insisted that 
Rip had been out of his head, and that this 
was one point on which he always re- 
mained flighty The old Dutch inhabitants, 
however, almost universally gave it full 
credit Even to this day they never hear a 
thunder-storm of a summer afternoon 
about the KaatskiU, but they say Hendrick 
Hudson and his crew are at their game of 
nmepins, and it is a common wish of all 
henpecked husbands m the neighborhood, 
when hfe hangs heavy on their hands, that 
they might have a quieting draught out of 
Rip Van Winkle’s flagon 
igi8 1819 

LEGEND OF THE ROSE OF THE 
ALHAMBRA 

For some time after the surrender of Gra- 
nada by the Moors, that dehghtful city 
was a frequent and favorite residence of 
the Spamsh sovereigns, until they were 
fnghtened away by successive shocks of 
earthquakes, which toppled down various 
houses, and made the old Moslem towers 
rock to their foundation 

Many, many years then rolled away, 
during which Granada was rarely honored 
by a royal guest The palaces of the nobil- 
ity remained silent and shut up, and the 
Alhambra, like a shghted beauty, sat in 
mournful desolation among her neglected 
gardens The tower of the Infantas, once 
the residence of the three beautiful Moor- 
ish princesses, partook of the general deso- 
lation, the spider spun her web athwart the 
gilded vault, and bats and owls nestled in 
those chambers that had been graced by 
the presence of Zayda, Zorayda, and Zora- 
hayda The neglect of this tower may partly 
have been owmg to some superstitious 
notions of the neighbors It was rumored 
that the spirit of the youthful Zorahayda, 
who had perished m that tower, was often 
seen by moonlight seated beside the foim- 
tam in the hall, or moaning about the bat- 
tlements, and that the notes of her silver 
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iute would be heard at nudmght by way- 
farers passing along the glen 

At length the aty of Granada was once 
more welcomed by the royal presence Ah 
the world knows that Phihp V was the first 
Bourbon that swayed the Spamsh sceptre. 

All the world knows that he married, m 
second nuptials, Ehzabetta or Isabella (for 
they are the same), the beautiful prmcess of 
Parma, and all the world knows that by this 
chain of contingenaes a French prince gnH 
an Itahan princess were seated together on 
the Spamsh throne For a visit of this illus- 
trious pair, the Alhambra was repaired and 
fitted up with all possible expedition The 
arrival of the court changed the whole as- 
pect of the lately deserted palace The 
clangor of drum and trumpet, the tramp of 
steed about the avenues and outer court, 
the glitter of arms and display of banners 
about barbican and battlement, recalled 
the ancient and warlike glones of the 
fortress A softer spint, however, reigned 
withm the royal palace There was the 
rusthng of robes and the cautious tread 
and murmuring voice of reverential cour- 
tiers about the antechambers, a loitenng of 
pages and maids of honor about the gar- 
dens, and the sound of music stealing from 
open casements 30 

Among those who attended in the tram 
of the monarchs was a favorite page of the 
queen, named Ruyz de Alarcon To say 
that he was a favorite page of the queen 
was at once to speak his eulogium, for 
every one m the smte of the stately Ehza- 
betta was chosen for grace, and beauty, and 
accomphshments He was just turned of 
eighteen, light and hthe of form, and 
graceful as a young Antmous To the queen 40 
he was all deference and respect, yet he 
was at heart a roguish stripling, petted and 
spoiled by the ladies about the court, and 
experienced in the ways of women far 
beyond his years 

This loitermg page was one mornmg 
rambhng about the groves of the Gcne- 
ralife, which overlook the grounds of the 
Alhambra He had taken with him for his 
amusement a favorite ger-falcon of the 50 
queen In the course of his rambles, seemg 
a bird rising from a thicket, he unhooded 
the hawk and let him fly The falcon tow- 
ered high in the air, made a swoop at his 
quarry, but missing it, soared away, re- 
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gardless of the calls of the page The latter 
followed the truant bird with his eye, m its 
capnaous flight, until he saw it ahght upon 
the battlements of a remote and lonely 
tower, in the outer waU of the Alhambra, 
built on the edge of a ravme that separated 
the royal fortress from the grounds of the 
Generalife It was m fact the ‘Tower of the 
Pnncesses ’ 

The page descended into the ravine and 
approached the tower, but it had no en- 
trance from the glen, and its lofty height 
rendered any attempt to scale it frmtless 
Seekmg one of the gates of the fortress, 
therefore, he made a wide circuit to that 
side of the tower facmg within the walls 

A small garden, enclosed by a trellis- 
work of reeds overhung with myrtle, lay 
before the tower Opemng a wicket, the 
page passed between beds of flowers and 
thickets of roses to the door It was closed 
and bolted A r revice in the door gave him 
a peep into the interior There was a small 
Moorish hall with fretted walls, hght mar- 
ble columns, and an alabaster fountain sur- 
rounded with flowers In the centre hung a 
gilt cage contaimng a singing-bird, be- 
neath It, on a chair, lay a tortoise-shell cat 
among reels of silk and other articles of 
female labor, and a guitar decorated with 
nbbons leaned against the fountam 

Ruyz de Alarcon was struck with these 
traces of female taste and elegance m a 
lonely, and, as he had supposed, deserted 
tower They reminded him of the tales of 
enchanted halls current m the Alhambra, 
and the tortoise-shell cat might be some 
spell-bound princess 

He knocked gently at the door. A beau- 
tiful face peeped out from a little window 
above, but was instantly withdrawn He 
waited, expecting that the door would be 
opened, but he waited in vain, no footstep 
was to be heard within — aU was silent Had 
his senses deceived him, or was this beau- 
tiful appantion the fairy of the tower? He 
knocked again, and more loudly After a 
little while the beammg face once more 
peeped forth, it was that of a blooming 
damsel of fifteen 

The piage immediately doffed his plumed 
bonnet, and entreated in the most cour- 
teous accents to be permitted to ascend the 
tower m pursuit of his falcon 

‘I dare not open the door, Senor,’ rephed 
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the httle damsel, blushmg, ‘my aunt has 
forbidden it ’ 

‘1 do beseech you, fair maid — it is the 
favonte falcon of the queen I dare not re- 
turn to the palace without it ’ 

‘Are you then one of the cavahers of the 
court?’ 

‘I am, fair maid, but I shall lose the 
queen’s favor and my place, if I lose this 
hawk ’ 

‘Santa Mana' It is against you cavaliers 
of the court my aunt has charged me espe- 
cially to bar the door ’ 

‘Against wicked cavahers doubtless, but 
I am none of these, but a simple, harmless 
page, who will be rumed and undone if you 
deny me this small request ’ 

The heart of the httle damsel was 
touched by the distress of the page It was 
a thousand pities he should be ruined for 
the want of so trifling a boon Surely too 
he could not be one of those dangerous 
bemgs whom her aunt had described as a 
species of canmbal, ever on the prowl to 
make prey of thoughtless damsels, he was 
gentle and modest, and stood so entreat- 
ingly with cap in hand, and looked so 
charming 

The sly page saw that the garrison began 
to waver, and redoubled his entreaues m 
such moving terms that it was not m the 
nature of mortal maiden to deny him, so 
the blushing little warden of the tower de- 
scended, and opened the door with a trem- 
bling hand, and if the page had been 
charmed by a mere ghmpse of her counte- 
nance from the wmdow, he was ravished by 
the full-length portrait now revealed to him 
Her Andalusian bodice and trim bas- 
quiha set off the round but dehcate sym- 
metry of her form, which was as yet scarce 
verging into womanhood Her glossy hair 
was parted on her forehead with scrupulous 
exactness, and decorated with a fresh 
plucked rose, accordmg to the umversal 
custom of the country It is true her com- 
plexion was imged by the ardor of a south- 
ern sun, but it served to give richness to the 
mantlmg bloom of her cheek, and to 
heighten the lustre of her melung eyes 
Ruyz de Alarcon beheld all this with a 
single glance, for it became him not to 
tarry, he merely murmured his acknowl- 
edgments, and then bounded lightly up the 
spiral staircase in quest of his falcon. 


He soon returned with the truant bird 
upon his fist The damsel, m the mean 
time, had seated herself by the fountam m 
the hall, and was windmg silk, but m her 
agitation she let fall the reel upon the pave- 
ment The page sprang and picked it up, 
then droppmg gracefully on one knee, pre- 
sented It to her, but, seizing the hand ex- 
tended to receive it, imprinted on it a kiss 
lo more fervent and devout than he had ever 
imprinted on the fair hand of his sover- 
eign 

‘Ave Mana, Senor'’ exclaimed the dam- 
sel, blushing suU deeper with confusion 
and surprise, for never before had she re- 
ceived such a salutation 

The modest page made a thousand apolo- 
gies, assuring her it was the way at court 
of expressmg the most profound homage 
lo and respect 

Her anger, if anger she felt, was easily 
paafied, but her agitation and embarrass- 
ment continued, and she sat blushing 
deeper and deeper, with her eyes cast down 
upon her work, entanghng the silk which 
she attempted to wind 

The cunnmg page saw the confusion in 
the opposite camp, and would fain have 
profited by it, but the fine speeches he 
30 would have uttered died upon his hps, his 
attempts at gallantry were awkward and 
meffectual, and to his surprise, the adroit 
page, who had figured with such grace and 
effrontery among the most knowing and 
experienced ladies of the court, found him- 
self awed and abashed in the presence of a 
simple damsel of fifteen 

In fact, the artless maiden, m her own 
modesty and innocence, had guardians 
40 more effectual than the bolts and bars pre- 
scribed by her vigilant aunt Still, where is 
the female bosom proof against the first 
whispermgs of love^ The httle damsel, with 
all her artlessness, instmcuvely compre- 
hended all that the faltering tongue of the 
page failed to express, and her heart was 
fluttered at beholding, for the first time, a 
lover at her feet — and such a lover' 

The diffidence of the page, though gen- 
50 tune, was short-hved, and he was recover- 
mg his usual ease and confidence, when a 
shriU voice was heard at a distance 
‘My aunt is returning from mass'’ cried 
the damsel in affright ‘I pray you, Sefior, 
depart ’ 
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‘Not until you grant me that rose from 
your hair as a remembrance ’ 

She hastily untwisted the rose from her 
raven locks ‘Take it,’ cried she, agitated 
and blushmg, ‘but pray begone ’ 

The page took the rose, and at the same 
time covered with kisses the fair hand that 
gave It Then, placing the flower m his 
bonnet, and taking the falcon upon his fist, 
he bounded off through the garden, bear- 
mg away with him the heart of the gentle 
Jacinta 

When the vigilant aunt arrived at the 
tower, she remarked the agitation of her 
mece, and an air of confusion in the haU; 
but a word of explanation sufficed ‘A ger- 
falcon had pursued his prey into the hall ’ 

‘Mercy on us' to think of a falcon flying 
into the tower Did ever one hear of so 
saucy a hawk^ Why, the very bird in the 
cage IS not safe'’ 

The vigilant Fredegonda was one of the 
most wary of ancient spinsters She had a 
becoming terror and distrust of what she 
denominated ‘the opposite sex,’ which had 
gradually mcreased through a long life of 
celibacy Not that the good lady had ever 
suffered from their wiles, nature havmg set 
up a safeguard in her face that forbade all 
trespass upon her premises, but ladies who 
have least cause to fear for themselves are 
most ready to keep a watch over their more 
temptmg neighbors 

The mece was the orphan of an officer 
who had fallen in the wars She had been 
educated in a convent, and had recently 
been transferred from her sacred asylum 
to the immediate guardianship of her aunt, 
under whose overshadowing care she veg- 
etated m obscurity, like an opening rose 
blooimng beneath a brier Nor mdeed is 
this comparison entirely acadental, for, to 
tell the truth, her fresh and dawnmg beauty 
had caught the public eye, even in her se- 
clusion, and, with that poetical turn com- 
mon to the people of Andalusia, the peas- 
antry of the neighborhood had given her 
the appellation of ‘the Rose of the Alham- 
bra ’ 

The wary aunt contmued to keep a faith- 
ful watch over her temptmg httle mece as 
long as the court contmued at Granada, 
and flattered herself that her vigilance had 
been successful It is true, the good lady 
was now and then discomposed by tlie 


tmkhng of gmtars and chantmg of love- 
ditties from the moonht groves beneath 
the tower, but she would exhort her mece 
to shut her ears against such idle mm- 
strelsy, assurmg her that it was one of the 
arts of the opposite sex, by which simple 
maids were often lured to their undoing 
Alas! what chance with a simple maid has 
a dry lecture against a moonhght serenade? 

At length king Phihp cut short his so- 
journ at Granada, and suddenly departed 
with all his tram The vigilant Fredegonda 
watched the royal pageant as it issued forth 
from the Gate of Jusuce, and descended 
the great avenue leadmg to the city When 
the last banner disappeared from her sight, 
she returned exulting to her tower, for all 
her cares were over To her surprise, a 
hght Arabian steed pawed the ground at 
the wicket-gate of the garden, — to her 
horror she saw through the thickets of 
roses a youth in gayly-embroidered dress, 
at the feet of her niece At the sound of her 
footsteps he gave a tender adieu, bounded 
hghtly over the barrier of reeds and myr- 
tles, sprang upon his horse, and was out of 
sight m an instant 

The tender jaemta, in the agony of her 
grief, lost all thought of her aunt’s dis- 
pleasure Throwing herself into her arms, 
she broke forth into sobs and tears 

‘Ay de mi'" cried she, ‘he’s gone' — he’s 
gone' — he’s gone' and I shall never see him 
more'’ 

‘Gone' — who is gone? — what youth is 
that I saw at your feet^’ 

‘A queen’s page, aunt, who came to bid 
me tarewell ’ 

‘A queen’s page, child'’ echoed the vigi- 
lant Fredegonda, faintly, ‘and when did you 
become acquainted with the queen’s page’’ 

‘The mormng that the ger-falcon came 
mto the tower It was the queen’s ger- 
falcon, and he came in pursuit of it ’ 

‘Ah silly, silly girl' know that there are 
no ger-falcons half so dangerous as these 
young pranklmg pages, and it is precisely 
such simple birds as thee that they pounce 
upon ’ 

The aunt was at first indignant at leam- 
mg that m despite of her boasted vigilance, 
a tender intercourse had been carried on by 
the youthful lovers, almost beneath her 
eye, but when she found that her simple- 
Virted mece, though thus exposed, with- 
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out the protection of bolt or bar, to all the 
machinauons of the opposite sex, had come 
forth unsmged from the fiery ordeal, she 
consoled herself with the persuasion that it 
was owing to the chaste and cautious max- 
ims m which she had, as it were, steeped 
her to the very lips 

While the aunt laid this soothing unction 
to her pride, the mece treasured up the oft- 
repeated vows of fidehty of the page But lo 
what IS the love of restless, roving man? A 
vagrant stream that dalhes for a time with 
each flower upon its bank, then passes on, 
and leaves them all m tears. 

Days, weeks, months elapsed, and noth- 
ing more was heard of the page The 
pomegranate ripened, the vme yielded up 
Its fruit, the autumnal rains descended in 
torrents from the mountams, the Sierra 
Nevada became covered with a snowy 20 
mantle, and wintry blasts howled through 
the halls of the Alhambra — still he came 
not The winter passed away. Again the 
gemal sprmg burst forth with song and 
blossom and balmy zephyr, the snows 
melted from the mountains, until none re- 
mained but on the lofty summit of Nevada, 
glistemng through the sultry summer air 
Still nothmg was heard of the forgetful 
page 

In the mean time, the poor little Jacinta 
grew pale and thoughtful Her former oc- 
cupauons and amusements were abandoned, 
her silk lay entangled, her guitar unstrung, 
her flowers were neglected, the notes of her 
bird unheeded, and her eyes, once so 
bright, were dimmed with secret weepmg 
If any solitude could be devised to foster 
the passion of a love-lorn damsel, it would 
be such a place as the Alhambra, where 
everythmg seems disposed to produce 
tender and romanuc reveries. It is a very 
paradise for lovers how hard then to be 
alone in such a paradise — and not merely 
alone, but forsaken! 

‘Alas, silly child'’ would the staid and 
immaculate Fredegonda say, when she 
found her niece in one of her desponding 
moods — ‘did I not warn thee against the 
wiles and decepuons of these men^ What 
couldst thou expect, too, from one of a 
haughty and aspiring family — thou an 
orphan, the descendant of a fallen and im- 
poverished line> Be assured, if the youth 
were true, his father, who is one of the 


proudest nobles about the court, would 
prohibit his umon with one so humble and 
portionless as thou Pluck up thy resolu- 
tion, therefore, and drive these idle notions 
from thy mind ’ 

The words of the immaculate Fredegon- 
da only served to mcrease the melancholy 
of her mece, but she sought to indulge 
It in private At a late hour one mid- 
summer mght, after her aunt had retired 
to rest, she remained alone m the hall of 
the tower, seated beside the alabaster 
fountain It was here that the faithless page 
had first knelt and kissed her hand, it was 
here that he had often vowed eternal fidel- 
ity The poor httle damsel’s heart was over- 
laden with sad and tender recollections, 
her tears began to flow, and slowly fell 
drop by drop into the fountam By degrees 
the crystal water became agitated, and — 
bubble — bubble — bubble — boiled up and 
was tossed about, unul a female figure, 
richly clad in Moorish robes, slowly rose to 
view 

Jacinta was so frightened that she fled 
from the hall, and did not venture to re- 
turn The next mormng she related what 
she had seen to her aunt, but the good lady 
treated it as a fantasy of her troubled mind, 
or supposed she had fallen asleep and 
dreamt beside the fountain ‘Thou hast 
been thinkmg of the story of the three 
Moorish princesses that once mhabited 
this tower,’ continued she, ‘and it has en- 
tered into thy dreams ’ 

‘What story, aunt? I know nothmg of it ’ 

‘Thou hast certainly heard of the three 
princesses, Zayda, Zorayda, and Zora- 
hayda, who were confined m this tower by 
the king their father, and agreed to fly with 
three Chrisuan cavahers The two first ac- 
comphshed their escape, but the third 
failed in her resoluuon, and, it is said, died 
in this tower ’ 

‘I now recollect to have heard of it,’ said 
Jacinta, ‘and to have wept over the fate of 
the gentle Zorahayda ’ 

‘Thou mayest weU weep over her fate,’ 
continued the aunt, ‘for the lover of Zora- 
hayda was thy ancestor He long bemoaned 
his Moorish love, but time cured him of 
his gnef, and he married a Spamsh lady, 
from whom thou art descended ’ 

Jacmta ruimnated upon these words 
‘That what I have seen is no fantasy of the 
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braiiij’ said she to herself, ‘I am confident. 
If mdeed it be the spmr of the gentle Zora- 
hayda, which I have heard lingers about 
this tower, of what should I be afraid? I’ll 
watch by the fountain to-night — ^perhaps 
the visit will be repeated ’ 

Towards midmght, when everything was 
quiet, she again took her seat m the hall. 
As the bell m the distant watch-tower of 
the Alhambra struck the midnight hour, 
the foimtam was agam agitated, and bubble 
— bubble — bubble — it tossed about the 
waters until the Moorish female again rose 
to view She was young and beautiful, her 
dress was rich with jewels, and in her hand 
she held a silver lute Jaanta trembled and 
was faint, but was reassured by the soft 
and plaintive voice of the appariuon, and 
the sweet expression of her pale, melan- 
choly coimtenance 

‘Daughter of mortality,’ said she, ‘what 
aileth thee^ Why do thy tears trouble my 
fountain, and thy sighs and plamts dis- 
turb the quiet watches of the mght>’ 

‘I weep because of the faithlessness of 
man, and I bemoan my sohtary and for- 
saken state ’ 

‘Take comfort, thy sorrows may yet have 
an end Thou beholdest a Moorish prm- 
cess, who, like thee, was unhappy m her 
love A Christian kmght, thy ancestor, won 
my heart, and would have borne me to his 
native land and to the bosom of his church 
I was a convert in my heart, but I lacked 
courage equal to my faith, and lingered ull 
too late For this the evil gemi are per- 
mitted to have power over me, and I re- 
main enchanted in this tower until some 
pure Chrisuan will deign to break the 
magic speU Wilt thou undertake the task?’ 
‘I will,’ replied the damsel, trembling 
‘Come hither then, and fear not, dip thy 
hand in the foimtam, sprinkle the water 
over me, and baptize me after the manner 
of thy faith, so shall the enchantment be 
dispelled, and my troubled spmt have re- 
pose ’ 

The damsel advanced with faltering 
steps, dipped her hand m the fountain, 
collected water m the palm, and sprinkled 
It over the pale face of the phantom 

The latter smiled with meffable bemg- 
mty She dropped her silver lute at the feet 
of jaemta, crossed her white arms upon her 
bosom, and melted from sight, so that it 


seemed merely as if a shower of dew-drops 
had fallen mto the fountain. 

Jacinta reured from the hall filled with 
awe and wonder She scarcely closed her 
eyes that mght, but when she awoke at 
daybreak out of a troubled slumber, the 
whole appeared to her like a distempered 
dream On descending mto the hall, how- 
ever, the truth of the vision was e stab- 
10 hshed, for beside the fountain she beheld 
the silver lute ghttermg m the mormng 
sunshme 

She hastened to her aunt, to relate all 
that had befallen her, and called her to be- 
hold the lute as a testmaomal of the reahty 
of her story If the good lady had any Im- 
genng doubts, they were removed when 
Jaemta touched the instrument, for she 
drew forth such ravishmg tones as to thaw 
20 even the frigid bosom of the immaculate 
Fredegonda, that region of eternal winter, 
into a gemal flow Nothing but super- 
natural melody could have produced such 
an effect 

The extraordinary power of the lute be- 
came every day more and more apparent 
The wayfarer passing by the tower was de- 
tamed, and, as it were, spell-bound, m 
breathless ecstasy The very birds gathered 
30 in the neighboring trees, and hushmg their 
own strams, listened m charmed silence 

Rumor soon spread the news abroad. 
The inhabitants of Granada thronged to 
the Alhambra to catch a few notes of the 
transcendent music that floated about the 
tower of Las Infantas 

The lovely httle minstrel was at length 
drawn forth from her retreat The rich and 
powerful of the land contended who should 
40 entertam and do honor to her, or rather, 
who should secure the charms of her lute to 
draw fashionable throngs to their saloons 
Wherever she went her vigilant aunt kept 
a dragon watch at her elbow, awing the 
throngs of impassioned admirers who hung 
in raptures on her strains The report of 
her wonderful powers spread from city to 
city Malaga, Seville, Cordova, all became 
successively mad on the theme, nothing 
50 was talked of throughout Andalusia but the 
beautiful mmstrel of the Alhambra. How 
could It be otherwise among a people so 
musical and gallant as the Andalusians, 
when the lute was magical m its powers, 
and the minstrel msuired by love' 
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While all Andalusia was thus music mad, 
a different mood prevailed at the court of 
Spain Philip V , as is well known, was a 
miserable hypochondriac, and subject to 
all kmds of fancies Sometimes he would 
keep to his bed for weeks Together, groaning 
under imaginary complamts At other times 
he would insist upon abdicating his throne, 
to the great annoyance of his royal spouse, 
who had a strong rehsh for the splendors of lo 
a court and the glories of a crown, and guided 
the sceptre of her imbecile lord with an ex- 
pert and steady hand 

Nothmg was found to be so efficacious in 
dispelhng the royal megrims as the power 
of music, the queen took care, therefore, to 
have the best performers, both vocal and 
instrumental, at hand, and retamed the 
famous Itahan singer Farmelli about the 
court as a kmd of royal physician 20 

At the moment we treat of, however, a 
freak had come over the mind of this 
sapient and illustrious Bourbon that sur- 
passed all former vagaries After a long 
spell of imaginary illness, which set all the 
strams of Farmelh and the consultations of 
a whole orchestra of court-fiddlers at de- 
fiance, the monarch fairly, in idea, gave up 
the ghost, and considered himself abso- 
lutely dead 30 

This would have been harmless enough, 
and even convenient both to his queen and 
courtiers, had he been content to remam 
m the quietude befittmg a dead man, but to 
their annoyance he msisted upon havmg the 
funeral ceremomes performed over him, 
and, to their inexpressible perplexity, be- 
gan to grow impatient, and to revile bitterly 
at them for neghgence and disrespect, in 
leavmg him unburied What was to be 40 
done’ To disobey the king’s posiuve com- 
mands was monstrous in the eyes of the 
obsequious courtiers of a puncuhous court 
— but to obey him, and bury him ahve 
would be downright regicide' 

In the midst of this fearful dilemma a 
rumor reached the court, of the female 
minstrel who was turnmg the brams of all 
Andalusia The queen dispatched missions 
m all haste to summon her to St Ildefonso, 50 
where the court at that ume resided 

Within a few days, as the queen with her 
maids of honor was walking in those stately 
gardens, mtended, with their avenues and 
terraces and fountams, to echpse the glories 


of Versailles, the far-famed mmstrel was 
conducted mto her presence The imperial 
Ehzabetta gazed with surprise at the youth- 
ful and unpretendmg appearance of the 
little bemg that had set the world maddmg 
She was m her picturesque Andalusian 
dress, her silver lute m hand, and stood 
with modest and downcast eyes, but with 
a simphcity and freshness of beauty that 
still bespoke her ‘the Rose of the Alhambra ’ 
As usual she was accompamed by the 
ever-vigilant Fredegonda, who gave the 
whole history of her parentage and descent 
to the inquirmg queen If the stately Eliza- 
betta had been interested by the appear- 
ance of Jacmta, she was still more pleased 
when she learnt that she was of a meritori- 
ous though impoverished line, and that her 
father had bravely fallen m the service ot 
the crown ‘If thy powers equal their re- 
nown,’ said she, ‘and thou canst cast forth 
this evil spirit that possesses thy sovereign, 
thy fortunes shall henceforth be my care, 
and honors and wealth attend thee ’ 

Impatient to make trial of her skill, she 
led the way at once to the apartment of the 
moody monarch 

Jacmta followed with downcast eyes 
through files of guards and crowds of 
courtiers They arrived at length at a great 
chamber hung with black The windows 
were closed to exclude the hght of day a 
number of yellow wax tapers m silver 
sconces diffused a lugubrious light, and 
dimly revealed the figures of mutes in 
mourmng dresses, and courtiers who ghded 
about with noiseless step and woebegone 
visage In the midst of a funeral bed or bier, 
his hands folded on his breast, and the tip 
of his nose just visible, lay extended this 
would-be-buried monarch 

The queen entered the chamber in si- 
lence, and pointmg to a footstool in an ob- 
scure corner, beckoned to Jacmta to sit 
down and commence 

At first she touched her lute with a falter- 
mg hand, but gathermg confidence and am- 
mation as she proceeded, drew forth such 
soft aerial harmony, that aU present could 
scarce beheve it mortal As to the monarch, 
who had already considered himself in the 
world of spirits, he set it down for some 
angehc melody or the music of the spheres 
By degrees the theme was varied, and the 
voice of the mmstrel accompanied the m- 
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strument She poured forth one of the 
legendary ballads treating of the ancient 
glories of the Alhambra and the achieve- 
ments of the Moors Her whole soul en- 
tered into the theme, for with the recollec- 
tions of flie Alhambra was associated the 
story of her love The funeral chamber re- 
sounded with the ammatmg strain It en- 
tered into the gloomy heart of the monarch 
He raised his head and gazed around he 10 
sat up on his couch, his eye began to kindle 
— at length, leaping upon the floor, he 
called for sword and buckler 

The triumph of music, or rather of the 
enchanted lute, was complete, the demon 
of melancholy was cast forth, and, as it 
were, a dead man brought to hfe The win- 
dows of the apartment were thrown open, 
the glorious effulgence of Spamsh sun- 
shine burst into the late lugubrious cham- 20 
ber, all eyes sought the lovely enchantress, 
but the lute had fallen from her hand, she 
had sunk upon the earth, and the next mo- 
ment was clasped to the bosom of Ruyz de 
Alarcon 

The nuptials of the happy couple were 
celebrated soon afterwards with great 
splendor, and the Rose of the Alhambra 
became the ornament and dehght of the 
court ‘But hold — not so fast’ — I hear the 30 
reader exclaim, ‘this is jumping to the end 
of a story at a furious rate' First let us know 
how Ruyz de Alarcon managed to account 
to Jacinta for his long neglect?’ Nothing 


more easy, the venerable, tune-honored ex- 
cuse, the opposiuon to his wishes by a 
proud, pragmatical old father besides, 
young people who really hke one another 
soon come to an anucable understandmg, 
and bury all past grievances when once they 
meet 

But how was the proud, pragmatical old 
father reconciled to the match? 

Oh' as to that, his scruples were easily 
overcome by a word or two from the queen, 
especially as dignities and rewards were 
showered upon the blooming favorite of 
royalty. Besides, the lute of Jacinta, you 
know, possessed a magic power, and could 
control the most stubborn head and hardest 
breast 

And what came of the enchanted lute? 

O that IS the most curious matter of 
all, and plainly proves the truth of the 
whole story That lute remained for some 
time in the family, but was purloined and 
earned off, as was supposed, by the great 
singer Farinelli, m pure jealousy At his 
death it passed into other hands m Italy, 
who were ignorant of its mysuc powers, 
and melting down the silver, transferred 
the strmgs to an old Cremona fiddle The 
strmgs still retain something of their magic 
virtues A word m the reader’s ear, but let 
It go no further — that fiddle is now bewitch- 
mg the whole world, — it is the fiddle of 
Pagamm' 
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FROM THE PILOT 
Out to Sea ' 

I 

‘Behold the threaden sails. 

Borne with the invisible and creeping 
winds. 

Draw the huge bottoms through the 
furrowed sea. 

Breasting the lofty surge ’ 

SHAKESPEARE 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is Chapters 4-5 from The Pi/or(N Y ,1823) 
The mysterious pilot is John Paul Jones, who was en- 
gaged in patriotic high-jacking off the Briush coast 


It has been already explained to the reader, 
that there were threatemng symptoms m 
the appearance of the weather to create 
serious forebodmgs of evil m the breast of 
a seaman When removed from the shad- 
40 ows of the cliffs, the mght was not so dark 
but objects could be discerned at some little 
distance, and in the eastern horizon there 
was a streak of fearful hght impendmg over 
the gloomy waters, m which the swelhng 
outhne formed by the rismg waves was 
becommg each moment more distinct, and, 
consequently, more alarming Several dark 
clouds overhung the vessel, whose towermg 
masts apparently propped the black vapor. 
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while a few stars were seen twinkling, with 
a sickly flame, in the streak of clear sky 
that skirted the ocean Sull, hght currents 
of air, occasionally, swept across the bay, 
bnngmg with them the fresh odor from the 
shore, but their flittmg irregularity too 
surely foretold them to be the expiring 
breath of the land breeze The roarmg of 
the surf, as it rolled on the margin of the 
bay, produced a dull, monotonous sound, lo 
that was only interrupted, at times, by a 
hollow bellowing, as a larger wave than 
usual broke violently against some cavity in 
the rock Everything, in short, united to 
render the scene gloomy and portentous, 
without creating mstant terror, for the ship 
rose easily on the long billows, without even 
straightenmg the heavy cable that held her 
to her anchor 

The higher officers were collected around 20 
the capstan, engaged m earnest discourse 
about their situation and prospects, while 
some of the oldest and most favored sea- 
men would extend their short walk to the 
hallowed precmcts of the quarter-deck, to 
catch, with greedy ears, the opinions that 
fell from their superiors Numberless were 
the uneasy glances that were thrown from 
both officers and men at their commander 
and the pilot, who still contmued their 
secret commumon in a distant part of the 
vessel Once, an ungovernable cunosity, or 
the heedlessness of his years, led one of 
the youthful midshipmen near them, but a 
stern rebuke from his captain sent the boy, 
abashed and cowering, to hide his moru- 
fication among his fellows This reprimand 
was received by the elder officers as an in- 
timation that the consultation which they 
beheld was to be strictly inviolate, and, 
though It by no means suppresssed the re- 
peated expressions of their impatience, it 
effectually prevented an mterruption to 
the commumcations, which all, however, 
thought were unreasonably protracted for 
the occasion 

‘This IS no time to be talking over bear- 
mgs and distances,’ observed the officer 
next m rank to Griffith, ‘but we should call 
the hands up, and try to kedge her off 
while the sea will suffer a boat to live ’ 

‘ ’Twould be a tedious and bootless )ob 
to attempt warping a ship for miles agamst 
a head-beatmg sea,’ returned the first 
heutenant, ‘but the land breeze yet flutters 


aloft, and if our hght sails would draw, with 
the aid of this ebb tide we might be able to 
shove her from the shore ’ 

‘Hail the tops, Griffith,’ said the other, 
‘and ask if they feel the air above, ’twill be 
a hmt at least to set the old man and that 
lubberly pilot in motion.’ 

Griffith laughed as he comphed with the 
request, and when he received the cus- 
tomary reply to his caU, he demanded m a 
loud voice — 

‘Which way have you the wind, aloft^’ 

‘We feel a light cat’s-paw, now and then, 
from the land, sir,’ returned the sturdy 
captam of the top, ‘but our top-sail hangs in 
the clew-lines, sir, without winkmg ’ 

Captam Munson and his compamon sus- 
pended their discourse while this question 
and answer were exchanged, and then re- 
sumed their dialogue as earnestly as if it 
had received no mterruption 

‘If It did wink, the hint would be lost on 
our betters,’ said the officer of the ma- 
rmes, whose ignorance of seamanship added 
greatly to his perception of the danger, but 
who, from pure idleness, made more jokes 
than any other man in the ship ‘That pilot 
would not receive a dehcate intimation 
through his ears, Mr Griffith, suppose you 
try him by the nose ’ 

‘Faith, there was a flash of gunpowder 
between us in the barge,’ returned the first- 
heutenant, ‘and he does not seem a man to 
stomach such hmts as you advise Although 
he looks so meek and quiet, I doubt whether 
he has paid much attention to the book of 
Job ’ 

‘Why should he>’ exclaimed the chaplain, 
whose apprehensions at least equalled those 
of the marme, and with a much more dis- 
heartening effect, ‘I am sure it would have 
been a great waste of time there are so 
many charts of the coast, and books on the 
navigation of these seas, for him to study, 
that I sincerely hope he has been much bet- 
ter employed ’ 

A loud laugh was created at this speech 
among the hsteners, and it apparently pro- 
duced the effect that was so long anxiously 
desired, by putting an end to the mysterious 
conference between their captain and the 
pilot As the former came forward towards 
his expecting crew, he said, m the com- 
jiosed, steady manner that formed the prm- 
cipal trait in his character — 
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‘Get the anchor, Mr Griffith, and make 
sail on the ship, the hour has arrived when 
we must be movmg ’ 

The cheerful ‘Ay, ay, sir'’ of the young 
lieutenant was hardly uttered, before the 
cries of half a dozen midshipmen were 
heard summonmg the boatswam and his 
mates to their duty 

There was a general movement m the 
livmg masses that clustered around the 
mainmast, on the booms, and m the gang- 
ways, though their habits of discipline held 
the crew a moment longer in suspense The 
silence was first broken by the sound of the 
boatswain’s whistle, followed by the hoarse 
cry of ‘All hands, up anchor, ahoy’’ — the 
former rising on the mght air from its first 
low mellow notes to a piercmg shrillness 
that gradually died away on the waters, and 
the latter bellowing through every cranny 
of the ship, like the hollow murmurs of dis- 
tant thunder 

The change produced by the customary 
summons was magical Human beings 
sprang out from between the guns, rushed 
up the hatches, threw themselves with care- 
less activity from the booms, and gathered 
from every quarter so rapidly, that m an m- 
stant, the deck of the frigate was alive with 
men The profound silence, that had hither- 
to been only interrupted by the low dia- 
logue of the officers, was now changed for 
the stern orders of the heutenants, mingled 
with the shriller cries of the midshipmen, 
and the hoarse bawhng of the boatswain’s 
crew, rising above the tumult of preparation 
and general bustle 

The captam and the pilot alone remamed 
passive, m this scene of general exertionj 
for apprehension had even stimulated that 
class of officers which is called ‘idlers’ to 
unusual activity, though frequently re- 
minded by their more experienced mess- 
mates that, mstead of aiding, they retarded 
the duty of the vessel The bustle, however, 
gradually ceased, and m a few rmnutes, the 
same silence pervaded the ship as before. 

‘We are brought-to, sir,’ said Griffith, 
who stood overlooking the scene, holding 
m one hand a short speaking-trumpet, and 
graspmg with the other one of the shrouds 
of the ship, to steady himself m the position 
he had taken on a gun 

‘Heave round, sir,’ was the calm reply 

‘Heave round’’ repeated Griffith, aloud 


‘Heave round’’ echoed a dozen eager 
voices at once, and the hvely strains of a 
fife struck up a brisk air, to enhven the 
labor. The capstan was mstantly set m mo- 
tion, and the measured tread of the seamen 
was heard, as they stamped the deck m the 
circle of their march. For a few minutes no 
other sounds were heard, if we except the 
voice of an officer, occasionally cheenng the 
10 sailors, when it was announced that they 
‘were short’, or, m other words, that the 
ship was nearly over her anchor 

‘Heave and pull,’ cried Griffith; when 
the qmvering notes of the whistle were 
again succeeded by a general stillness in the 
vessel. 

‘What IS to be done now, sir?’ continued 
the lieutenant, ‘shall we trip the anchor? 
There seems not a breath of air, and as the 
ao tide runs slack, I doubt whether the sea do 
not heave the ship ashore ’ 

There was so much obvious truth in this 
conjecture, that all eyes turned from the 
hght and ammauon afforded by the decks 
of the frigate, to look abroad on the waters, 
m a vam desire to pierce the darkness, as 
if to read the fate of their apparently de- 
voted ship, from the aspect of nature 

‘I leave all to the pilot,’ said the captain, 
30 after he had stood a short time by the side 
of Griffith, anxiously studying the heavens 
and the ocean ‘What say you, Mr Gray?’ 

The man who was thus first addressed 
by name was leamng over the bulwarks, 
with his eyes bent in the same direction as 
the others, but as he answered he turned 
his face towards the speaker, and the hght 
from the deck fell full upon his qiuet fea- 
tures, which exhibited a calmness border- 
40 ing on the supernatural, considenng his 
stanon and responsibility 

‘There is much to fear from this heavy 
ground- swell,’ he said, in the same un- 
moved tones as before, ‘but there is cer- 
tain destruction to us, if the gale that is 
brewmg in the east finds us waitmg its fury 
m this wild anchorage All the hemp that 
ever was spun into cordage would not hold 
a ship an hour, chafing on these rocks, with 
50 a north-easter pourmg its fury on her If the 
powers of man can compass it, gentlemen, 
we must get an offing, and that speedily/ 
‘You say no more, sir, than the youngest 
boy in the ship can see for himself,’ said 
Griffith, ‘ha’ here comes the schooner’’ 
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The dashing of the long sweeps in the 
water was now plainly audibloj and the 
httle Ariel was seen through the gloom, 
moving heavily under their feeble impulse 
As she passed slowly under the stern of the 
fngate, the cheerful voice of Barnstable was 
first heard, opening the commumcadons 
between them 

‘Here’s a mght for spectacles. Captain 
Munson'’ he cried, ‘but I thought I heard 
your fife, sir I trust m God, you do not 
mean to ride it out here dll morning^’ 

‘I hke the berth as httle as yourself, Mr 
Barnstable,’ returned the veteran seaman, 
m his calm manner, m which anxiety was, 
however, beginning to grow evident. ‘We 
are short, but are afraid to let go our hold of 
the bottom, lest the sea cast us ashore 
How make you out the wmd?’ 

‘Wmdi’ echoed the other, ‘there is not 
enough to blow a lady’s curl aside If you 
wait, sir, dll the land breeze fills your sails, 
you will wait another moon I beheve I’ve 
got my egg-shell out of that nest of gray- 
caps, but how it has been done in the dark, 
a better man than myself must explam ’ 

‘Take your direcdons from the pilot, Mr 
Barnstable,’ returned his commanding offi- 
cer, ‘and follow them strictly and to the let- 
ter ’ 

A deathlike silence, m both vessels, suc- 
ceeded this order, for all seemed to hsten 
eagerly to catch the words that fell from the 
man on whom, even the boys now felt, de- 
pended their only hopes for safety A short 
dme was suffered to elapse, before his voice 
was heard, m the same low but disdnct 
tones as before — 

‘Your sweeps will soon be of no service to 
you,’ he said, ‘against the sea that begms to 
heave in, but your light sails will help them 
to get you out So long as you can head 
east-and-by-north, you are doing well, and 
you can stand on till you open the fight 
from that northern headland, when you can 
heave to, and fire a gun, but if, as I dread, 
you are struck aback before you open the 
fight, you may trust to your lead on the lar- 
board tack, but beware, with your head to 
the southward, for no lead will serve you 
there.’ 

‘I can walk over the same ground on one 
tack as on the other,’ said Barnstable, ‘and 
make both legs of a length ’ 

‘It will not do,’ returned the pilot ‘If you 


fall off a point to starboard from east-and- 
by-north, m gomg large, you wdl find both 
rocks and points of shoals to brmg you up, 
and beware, as I tell you, of the starboard 
tack ’ 

‘And how shall I find my way? you will 
let me trust to neither time, lead, nor log ’ 

‘You must trust to a qmck eye and a 
ready hand The breakers only will show 
lo you the dangers, when you are not able to 
make out the bearmgs of the land Tack in 
season, sir, and don’t spare the lead when 
you head to port ’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned Barnstable, m a low 
muttermg voice ‘This is a sort of bhnd 
navigation with a vengeance, and all for no 
purpose that I can see — see' damme, eye- 
sight IS of about as much use now as a 
man’s nose would be in reading the Bible ’ 
20 ‘Softly, softly, Mr Barnstable,’ mter- 
rupted his commander, — for such was the 
anxious stillness in both vessels that even 
the rattling of the schooner’s rigging was 
heard, as she rolled in the trough of the 
sea, — ‘the duty on which Congress has 
sent us must be performed, at the hazard 
of our fives ’ 

‘I don’t mind my life. Captain Munson,’ 
said Barnstable, ‘but there is a great want 
30 of conscience in trustmg a vessel m such a 
place as this However, it is a time to do, 
and not to talk But if there be such danger 
to an easy draught of water, what will be- 
come of the frigate’ had I not better play 
jackal, and try and feel the way for you’’ 

‘I thank you,’ said the pilot, ‘the offer is 
generous, but would avail us nothing I 
have the advantage of knowing the ground 
well, and must trust to my memory and 
40 God’s good favor Make sail, make sail, sir, 
and if you succeed, we wiU venture to 
break ground ’ 

The order was promptly obeyed, and in 
a very short time the Ariel was covered 
with canvas Though no air was percepti- 
ble on the decks of the frigate, the httle 
schooner was so fight, that she succeeded 
m stenmung her way over the rising waves, 
aided a httle by the tide, and m a few 
50 minutes her low hull was just discenuble 
m the streak of fight along the horizon, 
with the dark outlme of her sails rismg 
above the sea, until their fanciful summits 
were lost m the shadows of the clouds 

Griffith had listened to the foregomg 
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dialogue, hke the rest of the junior officers, 
in profound silence, but when the Ariel 
began to grow indistinct to the eye, he 
jumped hghtly from the gun to the deck, 
and cried — 

‘She shps off, hke a vessel from the 
stocks' shall I trip the anchor, sir, and 
follow?’ 

‘We have no choice,’ rephed his captam 
‘You hear the question, Mr. Gray? shall 
we let go the bottom^’ 

‘It must be done. Captain Munson, we 
may want more drift than the rest of this 
tide to get us to a place of safety,’ said the 
pilot, ‘I would give five years from a life 
that I know will be short, if the ship lay one 
mile further seaward ’ 

This remark was imheard by all, except 
the commander of the frigate, who agam 
walked aside with the pilot, where they re- 
sumed their mysterious commumcations. 
The words of assent were no sooner 
uttered, however, than Griffith gave forth 
from his trumpet the command to ‘Heave 
away'’ Again the strams of the fife were 
followed by the tread of the men at 
the capstan At the same tune that the 
anchor was heavmg up, the sails were 
loosened from the yards, and opened to m- 
vite the breeze In effectmg this duty, 
orders were thundered through the trum- 
pet of the first heutenant, and executed 
with the rapidity of thought Men were to 
be seen, like spots in the dim hght from 
the heavens, lymg on every yard, or hang- 
mg as in air, while strange cries were heard 
issmng from every part of the rigging, and 
each spar of the vessel ‘Ready the fore- 
royal,’ cried a shrill voice, as if from the 
clouds, ‘Ready the fore-yard,’ uttered the 40 
hoarser tones of a seaman beneath him, 

‘All ready aft, sir,’ cried a third, from an- 
other quarter, and m a few moments the 
order was given to ‘let fall ’ 

The httle hght which fell from the sky 
was now excluded by the falling canvas, 
and a deeper gloom was cast athwart the 
decks of the ship, that served to render the 
brilhancy of the lanterns even vivid, while 
It gave to objects outboard a more appall- 50 
mg and dreary appearance than before 

Every mdividual, excepting the com- 
mander and his associate, was now eamesdy 
engaged m gettmg the ship under way The 
sounds of ‘We’re away,’ were repeated by a 
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burst from fifty voices, and the rapid evolu- 
uons of the capstan announced that nothing 
but the weight of the anchor was to be 
lifted The hauling of cordage, the rattlmg 
of blocks, blended with the shrill calls of 
the boatswain and his mates, succeeded, 
and though to a landsman all would have 
appeared confusion and hurry, long prac- 
tice and strict disciphne enabled the crew 
to exhibit their ship under a cloud of can- 
vas, from her deck to the trucks, m less 
time than we have consumed m relatmg it 

For a few minutes, the officers were not 
disappointed by the result, for though the 
heavy sails flapped lazily against the masts, 
the hght duck on the loftier spars swelled 
outwardly, and the ship began sensibly to 
yield to their influence 

‘She travels' she travels'’ exclaimed 
Griffith, joyously, ‘ah, the hussy' she has 
as much antipathy to the land as any fish 
that swims, it blows a httle gale aloft yet'’ 

‘We feel its dying breath,’ said the pilot, 
m low, soothing tones, but m a manner so 
sudden as to startle Griffith, at whose el- 
bow they were unexpectedly uttered ‘Let 
us forget, young man, everything but the 
number of lives that depend, this night, on 
your exertions and my knowledge ’ 

‘If you be but half as able to exhibit the 
one, as I am willing to make the other, we 
shall do well,’ returned the heutenant, m 
the same tone ‘Remember, whatever may 
be your feehngs, that we are on an enemy’s 
coast, and love it not enough to wish to lay 
our bones there ’ 

With this brief explanation they sepa- 
rated, the vessel requirmg the constant and 
close attention of the officer to her move- 
ments 

The exultation produced m the crew by 
the progress of their ship through the water 
was of short duration, for the breeze that 
had seemed to await their motions, after 
forcmg the vessel for a quarter of a mile, 
fluttered for a few mmutes amid their hght 
canvas, and then left them entirely The 
quartermaster, v/hose duty it was to super- 
mtend the helm, soon announced that he 
was losmg the command of the vessel, as 
she was no longer obedient to her rudder. 
This ungrateful mtelhgence was promptly 
communicated to his commander by Grif- 
fith, who suggested the propriety of agam 
droppmg an anchor. 


30 
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T refer you to Mr Gray,’ returned the 
captain, ‘he is the pilot, sir, and with him 
rests the safety of the vessel ’ 

‘Pilots someumes lose ships as well as 
save them,’ said Griffith, ‘know you the 
man well, Captain Munson, who holds all 
our lives in his keeping, and so coolly as if 
he cared but Lttle for the venture?’ 

‘Mr Griffith, I do know him, he is, m 
my opmion, both competent and faithful 10 
Thus much I tell you, to reheve your anx- 
iety, more you must not ask, — but is there 
not a shift of wind?’ 

‘God forbid'’ exclaimed his heutenant, 

‘if that north-easter catches us withui the 
shoals, our case will be desperate indeed'’ 

The heavy rolhng of the vessel caused an 
occasional expansion, and as sudden a re- 
aaion, in their sails, which left the oldest 
seaman m the ship in doubt which way the 20 
currents of air were passing, or whether 
there existed any that were not created by 
the flapping of their own canvas The head 
of the ship, however, began to fall off from 
the sea, and notwithstanding the darkness. 

It soon became apparent that she was driv- 
mg m, bodily, towards the shore. 

During these few minutes of gloomy 
doubt, Griffith, by one of those sudden re- 
vulsions of the mind, that connect the op- 30 
posiie extremes of feeling, lost his am- 
mated anxiety, and relapsed mto the listless 
apathy that so often came over him, even m 
the most critical moments of trial and dan- 
ger He was standmg with one elbow rest- 
mg on his capstan, shadmg his eyes from 
the hght of the battle-lantern that stood 
near him with one hand, when he felt a 
gentle pressure of the other, that recalled 
his recollection Looking affectionately, 40 
though still recklessly, at the boy who stood 
at his side, he said — 

‘Dull music, Mr Merry ’ 

‘So dull, sir, that I can’t dance to it,’ re- 
turned the midshipman ‘Nor do I beheve 
there is a man m the ship who would not 
rather hear “The girl I left behmd me,” 
than those execrable sounds ’ 

‘What sounds, boy^ The ship is as quiet 
as the Quaker meeting m the Jerseys, be- 50 
fore your good old grandfather used to 
break the charm of silence with his sono- 
rous voice ’ 

‘Ah' laugh at my peaceable blood, if thou 
wilt, Mr Griffith,’ said the arch youngster. 


‘but remember, there is a mixture of it in 
all sorts of veins I wish I could hear one of 
the old gentleman’s chants now, sir, I could 
always sleep to them, hke a gull in the surf 
But he that sleeps to-mght, with that lullaby, 
will make a nap of it ’ 

‘Sounds! I hear no sounds, boy, but the 
flapping aloft, even that pilot, who struts 
the quarter-deck like an admiral, has noth- 
mg to say ’ 

‘Is not that a sound to open a seaman’s 
ear?’ 

‘It IS m truth a heavy roll of the surf, lad, 
but the mght air carries it heavily to our 
ears. Know you not the sounds of the surf 
yet, younker>’ 

‘I know It too well, Mr Griffith, and do 
not wish to know it better How fast are we 
tumbhng in towards that surf, sir^’ 

‘I think we hold our own,’ said Griffith, 
rousing again, ‘though we had better an- 
chor Luff, fellow, luff, you are broadside 
to the sea'’ 

The man at the wheel repeated his for- 
mer intelligence, adding a suggestion, that 
he thought the ship ‘was gathering stern- 
way ’ 

‘Haul up your courses, Mr Griffith,’ said 
Captam Munson, ‘and let us feel the wind ’ 

The ratthng of the blocks was soon 
heard, and the enormous sheets of canvas 
that hung from the lower yards were in- 
stantly suspended ‘in the brails ’ When this 
change was effected, all on board stood si- 
lent and breathless, as if expecting to learn 
their fate by the result Several contradic- 
tory opmions were, at length, hazarded 
among the officers, when Griffith seized the 
candle from the lantern, and springing on 
one of the guns, held it on high, exposed to 
the action of the air The little flame waved, 
with uncertain glimmering, for a moment, 
and then burned steadily, in a hne with the 
masts Griffith was about to lower his ex- 
tended arm, when, feeling a slight sensa- 
tion of coolness on his hand, he paused, and 
the hght turned slowly towards the land, 
flared, flickered, and finally deserted the 
wick 

‘Lose not a moment, Mr Griffith,’ cried 
the pilot, aloud, ‘clew up and furl every- 
thmg but your three top-sails, and let them 
be double-reefed Now is the time to ful- 
fill your promise ’ 

The young man paused one moment in 
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astonishment, as the clear, distinct tones of 
the stranger struck his ears so unexpectedly, 
but turmng his eyes to seaward, he sprang 
on the deck, and proceeded to obey the 
order, as if hfe and death depended on his 
despatch 

2 

‘She rights ' she rights, boys > wear off 

shore'’ 10 

SONG. 

The extraordinary activity of Griffith, 
which communicated itself with prompti- 
tude to the crew, was produced by a sud- 
den alteration in the weather In place of 
the well-defined streak along the horizon, 
that has been already described, an immense 
body of misty hght appeared to be moving 
in, with rapidity, from the ocean, while a 20 
distinct but distant roaring announced the 
sure approach of the tempest that had so 
long troubled the waters Even Griffith, 
while thundering his orders through the 
trumpet, and urging the men, by his cries, 
to expedition, would pause, for instants, to 
cast anxious glances m the direction of the 
coming storm, and the faces of the sailors 
who lay on the yards were turned, instinc- 
tively, towards the same quarter of the 30 
heavens, while they knotted the reef-points, 
or passed the gaskets, that were to confine 
the unruly canvas to the prescribed hmits 
The pilot alone, in that confused and 
busy throng, where voice rose above voice, 
and cry echoed cry, in quick succession, ap- 
peared as if he held no interest in the im- 
portant stake With his eyes steadily fixed 
on the approaching mist, and his arms 
folded together in composure, he stood 40 
calmly waiting the result 

The ship had fallen off, with her broad- 
side to the sea, and was become unmanage- 
able, and the sails were already brought into 
the folds necessary to her security, when 
the quick and heavy fluttering of canvas was 
thrown across the water, with all the gloomy 
and chilhng sensations that such sounds 
produce, where darkness and danger umte 
to appal the seaman 50 

‘The schooner has it’’ cned Griffith, 
‘Barnstable has held on, like himself, to the 
last moment God send that the squall 
leave him cloth enough to keep him from 
the shore’’ 


‘His sails are easily handled,’ the com- 
mander observed, ‘and she must be over the 
pnncipal danger We are falling off before 
It, Mr Gray, shall we try a cast of the 
lead?’ 

The pilot turned from his contemplative 
posture, and moved slowly across the deck 
before he returned any reply to this ques- 
tion — like a man who not only felt that 
everything depended on himself, but that 
he was equal to the emergency 

‘ ’Tis unnecessary,’ he at length said, 
‘ ’twould be certain destruction to be 
taken aback, and it is difficult to say, 
within several points, how the wind may 
strike us ’ 

‘ ’Tis difficult no longer,’ cried Griffith, 
‘for here it comes, and in right earnest’’ 

The rushing sounds of the wind were 
now, indeed, heard at hand, and the words 
were hardly past the lips of the young lieu- 
tenant, before the vessel bowed down 
heavily to one side, and then, as she began 
to move through the water, rose again 
majestically to her upright position, as if 
saluting, like a courteous champion, the 
powerful antagonist with which she was 
about to contend Not another minute 
elapsed, before the ship was throwmg the 
waters aside, with a hvely progress, and, 
obedient to her helm, was brought as near 
to the desired course as the direction of the 
wmd would allow The hurry and bustle on 
the yards gradually subsided, and the men 
slowly descended to the deck, all straining 
their eyes to pierce the gloom m which they 
were enveloped, and some shaking their 
heads, in melancholy doubt, afraid to ex- 
press the apprehensions they really enter- 
tained All on board anxiously waited for 
the fury of the gale, for there were none so 
Ignorant or mexperienced in that gallant 
frigate, as not to know that as yet they only 
felt the mfant effects of the wind Each 
moment, however, it mcreased in power, 
though so gradual was the alteration, that 
the relieved mariners began to beheve that 
all their gloomy forebodings were not to be 
reahzed During this short interval of un- 
certainty, no other sounds were heard than 
the whisthng of the breeze, as it passed 
quickly through the mass of rigging that be- 
longed to the vessel, and the dashing of the 
spray that began to fly from her bows, like 
the foam of a cataract 
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‘It blows fresh,’ cried Griffith, who was 
the first to speak in that moment of doubt 
and anxiety, ‘but it is no more than a cap- 
full of wind after all Give us elbow-room, 
and the right canvas, Mr Pilot, and I’U 
handle the ship like a gentleman’s yacht, 
m this breeze ’ 

‘Will she stay, think ye, under this sail?’ 
said the low voice of the stranger 

‘She will do all that man, in reason, can 
ask of wood and iron,’ returned the heu- 
tenant, ‘but the vessel don’t float the ocean 
that will tack under double-reefed top-sails 
alone, against a heavy sea Help her with 
the courses, pilot, and you shall see her 
come round like a dancing-master ’ 

‘Let us feel the strength of the gale first,’ 
returned the man who was called Mr Gray, 
moving from the side of Griffith to the 
weather gangway of the vessel, where he 
stood in silence, looking ahead of the ship, 
with an air of singular coolness and abstrac- 
tion 

All the lanterns had been extinguished 
on the deck of the frigate, when her anchor 
was secured, and as the first mist of the 
gale had passed over, it was succeeded by 
a faint hght that was a good deal aided by 
the glittering foam of the waters, which 
now broke m white curls around the vessel 
m every direction The land could be 
faintly discerned, rising like a heavy bank of 
black fog, above the margin of the waters, 
and was only distinguishable from the 
heavens by its deeper gloom and obscurity 
The last rope was coiled, and deposited in 
Its proper place, by the seamen, and for 
several rmnutes the stillness of death per- 
vaded the crowded decks It was evident to 
every one, that their ship was dashing at a 
prodigious rate through the waves, and as 
she was approaching, with such velocity, 
the quarter of the bay where the shoals and 
dangers were known to be situated, noth- 
ing but the habits of the most exact dis- 
ciphne could suppress the uneasmess of the 
officers and men within their own bosoms 
At length the voice of Captain Munson was 
heard, calling to the pilot 

‘Shall I send a hand into the chams, Air. 
Gray,’ he said, ‘ and try our water'?’ 

Although this question was asked aloud, 
and the interest it excited drew many of the 
officers and men around him, in eager im- 
patience for his answer, it was unheeded by 


the man to whom it was addressed His 
head rested on his hand, as he leaned over 
the hammock-cloths of the vessel, and his 
whole air was that of one whose thoughts 
wandered from the pressing necessity of 
their situation Griffith was among those 
who had approached the pilot, and after 
waitmg a moment, from respect, to hear the 
answer to his commander’s question, he 
lo presumed on his own rank, and leaving the 
circle that stood at a httle distance, stepped 
to the side of the mysterious guardian of 
their fives 

‘Captam Munson desires to know 
whether you wish a cast of the lead?’ said 
the young officer, with a httle impatience 
of manner No immediate answer was made 
to this repeution of the quesDon, and Grif- 
fith laid his hand unceremomously on the 
20 shoulder of the other, with an intent to 
rouse him before he made another applica- 
non for a reply, but the convulsive start of 
the pilot held him silent in amazement 

‘Fall back there,’ said the lieutenant, 
sternly, to the men, who were closing 
around them in a compact circle, ‘away 
with you to your stations, and see all clear 
for stays ’ The dense mass of heads dis- 
solved, at this order, like the water of one 
30 of the waves comminghng with the ocean, 
and the heutenant and his compamons were 
left by themselves 

‘This IS not a time for musing, Mr 
Gray,’ continued Griffith, ‘remember our 
compact, and look to your charge — is it not 
time to put the vessel in stays? of what are 
you dreaming?’ 

The pilot laid his hand on the extended 
arm of the heutenant, and grasped it with a 
40 convulsive pressure, as he answered, — 

‘ ’Tis a dream of reality You are young, 
Mr Griffith, nor am I past the noon of hfe, 
but should you live fifty years longer, you 
never can see and experience what I have 
encountered m my httle period of three- 
and-thirty years’’ 

A good deal astomshed at this burst of 
feelmg, so singular at such a moment, the 
young sailor was at a loss for a reply, but as 
50 his duty was uppermost in his thoughts, he 
still dwelt on the theme that most mterested 
him 

‘I hope much of your experience has 
been on this coast, for the ship travels 
hvely,’ he said, ‘and the dayhght showed us 
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so much to dread, that we do not feel over- 
vahant in the dark How much longer shall 
we stand on, upon this tack?’ 

The pilot turned slowly from the side of 
the vessel, and walked towards the com- 
mander of the frigate, as he rephed, in a 
tone that seemed deeply agitated by his 
melancholy reflections, — 

‘You have your wish, then, much, very 
much of my early hfe was passed on this 
dreaded coast What to you is all darkness 
and gloom, to me is as hght as if a noon-day 
sim shone upon it But tack your ship, sir, 
tack your ship, I would see how she works 
before we reach the point where she must 
behave well, or we perish ’ 

Griffith gazed after him in wonder, while 
the pilot slowly paced the quarter-deck, and 
then, rouSmg from his trance, gave forth 
the cheering order that called each man to 
his station, to perform the desired evolu- 
tion The confident assurances which the 
young officer had given to the pilot respect- 
ing the qualities of his vessel, and his own 
ability to manage her, were fully realized by 
the result The helm was no sooner put 
a-lee, than the huge ship bore up gallantly 
against the wind, and, dashing directly 
through the waves, threw the foam high 
into the air, as she looked boldly into the 
very eye of the wind, and then, yielding 
gracefully to its power, she fell off on the 
other tack, with her head pointed from 
those dangerous shoals that she had so re- 
cently approached with such terrifying 
velocity The heavy yards swung round, as 
if they had been vanes to indicate the cur- 
rents of the air, and in a few moments the 
frigate again moved, with stately progress, 
through the water, leaving the rocks and 
shoals behind her on one side of the bay, 
but advancing towards those that offered 
equal danger on the other 

Durmg this time the sea was becoming 
more agitated, and the violence of the wind 
was gradually mcreasmg The latter no 
longer whistled amid the cordage of the 
vessel, but it seemed to howl, surlily, as it 
passed the compheated machinery that the 
frigate obtruded on its path An endless 
succession of white surges rose above th« 
heavy billows, and the very air was ghtter- 
mg with the light that was disengaged from 
the ocean The ship yielded, each moment, 
more and more before the storm, and m 
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less than half an hour from the time that 
she had lifted her anchor, she was driven 
along with tremendous f^ury by the full 
power of a gale of wmd. Still the hardy and 
experienced mariners who directed her 
movements, held her to the course that was 
necessary to their preservation, and still 
Griffith gave forth, when directed by theur 
unknown pilot, those orders that turned 
10 her in the narrow charmel where alone 
safety was to be found 

So far, the performance of his duty ap- 
peared easy to the stranger, and he gave the 
reqmred directions in those still, calm tones, 
that formed so remarkable a contrast to the 
responsibihty of his situation But when 
the land was becoming dim, in distance as 
well as darkness, and the agitated sea alone 
was to be discovered as it swept by them m 
20 foam, he broke m upon the monotonous 
roaring of the tempest with the sounds of 
his voice, seeming to shake off his apathy, 
and rouse himself to the occasion 

‘Now IS the time to watch her closely, 
Mr Griffith,’ he cried, ‘here we get the true 
tide and the real danger Place the best 
quartermaster of your ship in those chains, 
and let an officer stand by him, and see that 
he gives us the right water ’ 

30 ‘I will take that office on myself,’ said the 
captain, ‘pass a hght mto the weather mam- 
chams ’ 

‘Stand by your braces'’ exclaimed the 
pilot, with startling qmckness ‘Heave away 
that lead'’ 

These preparations taught the crew to 
expect the crisis, and every officer and man 
stood in fearful silence, at his assigned 
stanon, awaiting the issue of the trial Even 
40 the quartermaster at the gun gave out his 
orders to the men at the wheel, m deeper 
and hoarser tones than usual, as if anxious 
not to disturb the quiet and order of the 
vessel 

While this deep expectation pervaded 
the frigate, the piercmg cry of the leads- 
man, as he called ‘by the mark seven,’ rose 
above the tempest, crossed over the decks, 
and appeared to pass away to leeward, 
50 borne on the blast hke the warnmgs of 
some water spirit 

‘ ’Tis well,’ returned the pilot, calmly, 
‘try it again ’ 

The short pause was succeeded by an- 
other cry, ‘And a half-five'’ 
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‘She shoals' she shoals’’ exclaimed Grif- 
fith, ‘keep her a good full ’ 

‘Ay' you must hold the vessel in com- 
mand, now,’ said the pilot, with those cool 
tones that are most appalhng m critical mo- 
ments, because they seem to denote most 
preparation and care 

The third call ‘by the deep four’’ was 
followed by a prompt direction from the 
stranger to tack 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness 
of the pilot, in issmng the necessary orders 
to execute this manoeuvre 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclmed 
position mto which she had been forced by 
the tempest, and the sails were shaking 
violently, as if to release themselves from 
their confinement, while the ship stemmed 
the billows, when the well-known voice of 
the sailing-master was heard shoutmg from 
the forecastle, — 

‘Breakers' breakers, dead ahead’’ 

This appallmg sound seemed yet to be 
lingermg about the ship, when a second 
voice cried, — 

‘Breakers on our lee-bow’’ 

‘We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr 
Gray,’ cried the commander ‘She loses her 
way, perhaps an anchor might hold her ’ 
‘Clear away that best bower’’ shouted 
Griffith through his trumpet 

‘Hold on’’ cried the pilot, in a voice that 
reached the very hearts of all who heard 
him, ‘hold on everything ’ 

The young man turned fiercely to the 
daring stranger who thus defied the disci- 
pline of his vessel, and at once demanded, — 
‘Who IS It that dares to countermand my 
orders? is it not enough that you run the 
ship into danger, but you must interfere to 
keep her there” If another word — ’ 

‘Peace, Mr Griffith,’ interrupted the 
captain, bending from the rigging, his gray 
locks blowing about m the wmd, and addmg 
a look of wildness to the haggard care that 
he exhibited by the fight of his lantern; 
‘yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray, he alone 
can save us ’ 

Griffith threw his speaking-trumpet on 
the deck, and as he walked proudly away, 
muttered m bitterness of feelmg, — 

‘Then all is lost, indeed’ and among the 
rest, the foolish hopes with which I visited 
'Jus coast ’ 

There was, however, no time for reply. 


the ship had been rapidly runmng mto the 
wind, and as the efforts of the crew were 
paral5ized by the contradictory orders they 
had heard, she gradually lost her way, and 
in a few seconds all her sails were taken 
aback 

Before the crew understood their situa- 
tion the pilot had apphed the trumpet to 
his mouth, and in a voice that rose above 
lo the tempest, he thundered forth his orders. 
Each command was given distmctly, and 
with a precision that showed him to be 
master of his profession. The helm was 
kept fast, the head-yards swung up heavily 
against the wind, and the vessel was soon 
whirhng round on her heel, with a retro- 
grade movement 

Griffith was too much of a seaman not 
to perceive that the pilot had seized, with 
a perception almost intuitive, the only 
method that promised to extricate the ves- 
sel from her situation He was young, im- 
petuous, and proud — but he was also gen- 
erous Forgetting his resentment and his 
mortification, he rushed forward among the 
men, and, by his presence and example, 
added certainty to the experiment The 
ship fell off slowly before the gale, and 
bowf“d her yards nearly to the water, as she 
felt the blast pourmg its fury on her broad- 
side, while the surly waves beat violently 
against her stern, as if m reproach at depart- 
mg from her usual manner of moving 
The voice of the pilot, however, was still 
heard, steady and calm, and yet so clear and 
high as to reach every ear, and the obedient 
seamen whirled the yards at his bidding, in 
despite of the tempest, as if they handled 
the toys of their childhood When the ship 
had fallen off dead before the wind, her 
head-sails were shaken, her after-yards 
trimmed, and her helm shifted, before she 
had time to run upon the danger that had 
threatened, as well to leeward as to wind- 
ward The beautiful fabric, obedient to her 
government, threw her bows up gracefully 
towards the wind again, and, as her sails 
were trimmed, moved out from amongst 
the dangerous shoals, m which she had been 
embayed, as steadily and swiftly as she had 
approached them 

A moment of breathless astomshment 
succeeded the accomplishment of this mce 
manoeuvre, but there was no time for the 
usual expressions of surprise. The stranger 
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still held the trumpet, and contmued to lift 
his voice amid the howlmgs of the blast, 
whenever prudence or skill reqmred any 
change m the management of the ship For 
an hour longer there was a fearful struggle 
for their preservation, the chaimel becom- 
ing at each step more comphcated, and the 
shoals thickening around the marmers on 
every side The lead was cast rapidly, and 
the quick eye of the pilot seemed to pierce 10 
the -darkness with a keenness of vision that 
exceeded human power It was apparent to 
all in the vessel that they were under the 
guidance of one who understood the navi- 
gauon thoroughly, and their exertions kept 
pace with their reviving confidence Again 
and again the frigate appeared to be rush- 
ing blindly on shoals where the sea was 
covered with foam, and where destruction 
would have been as sudden as it was cer- 20 
tain, when the clear voice of the stranger 
was heard warning them of the danger, and 
inciung them to their duty The vessel was 
implicitly yielded to his government, and 
during those anxious moments when she 
was dashing the waters aside, throwing the 
spray over her enormous yards, each ear 
would listen eagerly for those soimds that 
had obtained a command over the crew, 
that can only be acquired, under such cir- 30 
cumstances, by great steadiness and con- 
summate skill The ship was recovering 
from the inaction of changing her course, 
in one of those critical tacks that she had 
made so often, when the pilot, for the first 
time, addressed the commander of the 
frigate, who still conunued to supermtend 
the all-important duty of the leadsman. 

‘Now IS the pinch,’ he said, ‘and if the 
ship behaves well, we are safe, but if other- 40 
wise, all we have yet done will be useless ’ 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed, 
left the chains at this portentous notice, and 
calhng to his first heutenant, required of 
the stranger an explanauon of lus warn- 
ing 

‘See you yon hght on the southern head- 
land?’ returned the pilot, ‘you may know 
It from the star near it — by its sinking, at 
times, in the ocean Now observe the hum- 30 
mock — a little north of it, looking hke a 
shadow m the horizon — ’tis a hiU far inland. 

If we keep that hght open from the hill, we 
shall do wen — ^but if not, we surely go to 
pieces ’ 


‘Let us tack agaml’ exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant 

The pilot shook his head as he rephed, — 
‘There is no more tackmg or box-hauhng 
to be done to-mght. We have barely room 
to pass out of the shoals on this course, and 
if we can weather the “Devil’s Grip,” we 
clear their outermost point — but if not, as I 
said before, there is but an alternative ’ 

‘If we had beaten out the way we en- 
tered,’ exclaimed Griffith, ‘we should have 
done well ’ 

‘Say, also, if the tide would have let us 
do so,’ remrned the pilot, calmly. ‘Gentle- 
men, we must be prompt, we have but a 
mile to go, and the ship appears to fly That 
top-sail IS not enough to keep her up to the 
wmd, we want both pb and mainsail ’ 

‘ ’Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas 
m such a tempest’’ observed the doubtful 
captain 

‘It must be done,’ returned the collected 
stranger, ‘we perish without it — see’ the 
hght already touches the edge of the hum- 
mock, the sea casts us to leeward’’ 

‘It shall be done’’ cried Gnffith, seizing 
the trumpet from the hand of the pilot 
The orders of the lieutenant were exe- 
cuted almost as soon as issued, and, every- 
thing being ready, the enormous folds of 
the mainsail were trusted loose to the blast 
There was an instant when the result was 
doubtful, the tremendous threshing of the 
heavy sail seemed to bid defiance to all re- 
straint, shaking the ship to her centre, but 
art and strength prevailed, and gradually 
the canvas was distended, and bellying as 
it filled, was drawn down to its usual place 
by the power of a hundred men The vessel 
yielded to this immense addition of force, 
and bowed before it hke a reed bending to 
a breeze But the success of the measure 
was announced by a joyful cry from the 
stranger, that seemed to burst from his in- 
most soul 

‘She feels it! she springs her luff' ob- 
serve,’ he said, ‘the light opens from the 
hummock already if she will only bear her 
canvas, we shall go clear’’ 

A report, like that of a cannon, inter- 
rupted his exclamation, and something re- 
sembhng a white cloud was seen drifting 
before the wind from the head of the ship, 
till it was driven into the gloom far to lee- 
ward 
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‘ ’Tis the )ib, blown from the bolt- 
ropes,’ said the commander of the frigate 
‘This IS no time to spread hght duck — but 
the mainsail may stand it yet,’ 

‘The sail would laugh at a tornado,’ re- 
turned the lieutenant, ‘but the mast springs 
hke a piece of steel ’ 

‘Silence all'’ cned the pilot. ‘Now, gentle- 
men, we shall soon know our fate Let her 
luff — luff you can’’ 10 

This warning effectually closed all dis- 
course, and the hardy manners, knowing 
that they had already done all in the power 
of man to insure their safety, stood in 
breathless anxiety, awaiting the result At 
a short distance ahead of them the whole 
ocean was white with foam, and the waves, 
instead of rolhng on in regular succession, 
appeared to be tossing about in mad gam- 
bols A single streak of dark billows, not 20 
half a cable’s length in width, could be dis- 
cerned runmng into this chaos of water, but 
It was soon lost to the eye atmd the con- 
fusion of the disturbed element Along this 
narrow path the vessel moved more heavily 
than before, being brought so near the 
wind as to keep her sails touching The 
pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and, 
with his own hands, he undertook the 
steerage of the ship No noise proceeded 30 
from the frigate to interrupt the horrid 
tumult of the ocean, and she entered the 
channel among the breakers, with the si- 
lence of a desperate calmness Twenty 
times, as the foam rolled away to leeward, 
the crew were on the eve of uttering their 
)oy, as they supposed the vessel past the 
danger, but breaker after breaker would 
Still heave up before them, following each 
other mto the general mass, to check their 40 
exultation Occasionally, the fluttenng of 
the sails would be heard, and when the 
looks of the startled seamen were turned to 
the wheel, they beheld the stranger grasp- 
ing Its spokes, with his quick eye glancmg 
from the water to the canvas At length the 
ship reached a point, where she appeared 
to be rushing directly mto the jaws of de- 
struction, when, suddenly her course was 
changed, and her head receded rapidly 50 
from the wmd At the same instant the 
voice of the pilot was heard shouting, — 

‘Square away the yards' — in mainsail'’ 

A general burst from the crew echoed, 
‘square away the vards’’ and, quick as 


thought, the frigate was seen ghdin^ along 
the channel before the wind The eye had 
hardly time to dwell on the foam, which 
seemed hke clouds driving m the heavens, 
and directly the gallant vessel issued from 
her perils, and rose and fell on the heavy 
waves of the sea 

The seamen were yet drawing long 
breaths, and gazing about them hke men 
recovered from a trance, when Griffith ap- 
proached the man who had so successfully 
conducted them through their perils The 
heutenant grasped the hand of the other, as 
he said, — 

‘You have this mght proved yourself a 
faithful pilot, and such a seaman as the 
world cannot equal ’ 

The pressure of the hand was warmly 
returned by the unknown marmer, who re- 
plied, — 

‘I am no stranger to the seas, and I may 
yet find my grave in them But you, too, 
have deceived me, you have acted nobly, 
young man, and Congress — ’ 

‘What of Congress^’ asked Griffith, ob- 
serving him to pause 

‘Why, Congress is fortunate if it has 
many such ships as this,’ said the stranger, 
coldly, walkmg away toward the com- 
mander 

Griffith gazed after him a moment in 
surprise, but, as his duty reqmred his at- 
tention, other thoughts soon engaged his 
mind 

The vessel was pronounced to be m 
safety The gale was heavy and increasing, 
but there was a clear sea before them, and, 
as she slowly stretched out mto the bosom 
of the ocean, preparations were made for 
her security during its continuance Before 
imdnight, everything was m order 

A gun from the Ariel soon announced 
the safety of the schooner also, which had 
gone out by another and an easier channel, 
that the frigate had not dared to attempt, 
when the commander directed the usual 
watch to be set, and the remainder of the 
crew to seek their necessary repose 

The captain withdrew with the mysteri- 
ous pilot to his own cabm Griffith gave his 
last order, and renewmg his charge to the 
officer mstructed with the care of the ves- 
sel, he wished him a pleasant watch, and 
sought the refreshment of his own cot For 
an hour the young heutenant lay musmg on 
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the events of the day The remark of Barn- 
stable would occur to him, in connection 
with the smgular comment of the boy, and 
then his thoughts would recur to the pilot, 
who, taken from the hostile shores of 
Britain, and with her accent on his tongue, 
had served them so faithfully and so well 
He remembered the anxiety of Captain 
Munson to procure this stranger, at the 
very hazard from which they had just been 10 
rehevedj and puzzled himself with conjec- 
turing why a pilot was to be sought at such 
a risk His more private feehngs would 
then resume their sway, and the recollec- 
tion of America, his mistress, and his home, 
mingled with the confused images of the 
drowsy youth. The dashmg of the billows 
against the side of the ship, the creakmg of 
guns and bulk-heads, with the roarmg of 
the tempest, however, became gradually 20 
less and less distinct, until nature 5nelded 
to necessity, and the young man forgot even 
the romantic images of his love, m the deep 
sleep of a seaman 

1823 


PREFACE TO THE LEATHER- 
STOCKING TALES 

30 

This senes of Stories, which has obtamed 
the name of The Leather- Stocking Tales, 
has been written in a very desultory and in- 
artificial manner The order in which the 
several books appeared was essentially dif- 
ferent from that m which they would have 
been presented to the world, had the regular 
course of their incidents been consulted In 
The Pioneers, the first of the scries wntten, 
the Leather-Stocking is represented as al- 4° 
ready old, and driven from his early haunts 
m the forest, by the sound of the axe, and 
the smoke of the settler The Last of the 
Mohicans, the next book in the order of 
publication, carried the readers back to a 
much earher period in the history of our 
hero, represenung him as middle-aged, and 
in the fullest vigor of manhood In The 
Frame, his career terminates, and he is 
laid in his grave There, it was originally jo 
the intention to leave him, in the expecta- 
tion that, as in the case of the human mass, 
he would soon be forgotten But a latent 
regard for this character induced the author 
to resuscitate him m The Pathfinder, a 


book that was not long after succeeded by 
The Deerslayer, thus completmg the series 
as it now exists 

While the five books that have been writ- 
ten were originally published m the order 
just mentioned, that of the inadents, in- 
somuch as they are connected with the 
career of their principal character, is, as has 
been stated, very different. Takmg the hfe 
of the Leather- Stocking as a gmde. The 
Deerslayer should have been the operung 
book, for in that work he is seen just emerg- 
mg into manhood, to be succeeded by The 
Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneers, and The Prairie This arrange- 
ment embraces the order of events, though 
far from being that m which the books at 
first appeared The Pioneers was pubhshed 
m 1822, The Deerslayer in 1841, makmg the 
interval between them mneteen years 
Whether these progressive years have had 
a tendency to lessen the value of the last- 
named book by lessening the native fire of 
Its author, or of adding somewhat m the 
way of improved taste and a more matured 
judgment, is for others to decide 

If anytlung from the pen of the writer of 
these romances is at all to outlive himself. 
It IS, unquestionably, the series of The 
Leather-Stocking Tales. To say this, is not 
to predict a very lasting reputation for the 
series itself, but simply to express the be- 
lief It will outlast any, or all, of the works 
from the same hand 

It IS undeniable that the desultory man- 
ner in which The Leather-Stocking Tales 
were written, has, m a measure, impaired 
their harmony, and otherwise lessened 
their interest This is proved by the fate of 
the two books last pubhshed, though prob- 
ably the two most worthy an enlightened 
and culuvated reader’s notice If the facts 
could be ascertained, it is probable the re- 
sult would show that of all those (in Amer- 
ica, in particular) who have read the three 
first books of the series, not one m ten has 
a knowledge of the existence even of the 
two last Several causes have tended to pro- 
duce this result. The long interval of time 
between the appearance of The Prairie and 
that of The Pathfinder, was itself a reason 
why the later books of the series should be 
overlooked There was no longer novelty to 
attract attention, and the mterest was ma- 
terially impaired by the manner m which 
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events were necessarily anticipated, in lay- 
ing the last of the senes first before the 
world With the generation that is now 
coming on the stage this fault will be par- 
tially removed by the edition contamed m 
the present work, in which the several tales 
will be arranged solely m reference to their 
connexion with each other 

The author has often been asked if he 
had any original in his mind, for the char- to 
acter of Leather- Stockmg In a physical 
sense, different mdividuals known to the 
writer in early life, certainly presented 
themselves as models, through his recollec- 
tions, but in a moral sense this man of the 
forest IS purely a creauon The idea of de- 
hneating a character that possessed httle of 
civilization but its highest prmciples as 
they are exhibited m the uneducated, and 
all of savage hfe that is not incompatible 20 
with these great rules of conduct, is perhaps 
natural to the situation in which Natty was 
placed He is too proud of his origin to sink 
into the condiuon of the wild Indian, and 
too much a man of the woods not to im- 
bibe as much as was at all desirable, from 
his friends and compamons In a moral 
pomt of view it was the intention to illus- 
trate the effect of seed scattered by the way 
side To use his own language, his ‘gifts’ 30 
were ‘white gifts,’ and he was not disposed 
to brmg on them discredit On the other 
hand, removed from nearly all the tempta- 
tions of civihzed life, placed in the best as- 
sociauons of that which is deemed savage, 
and favorably disposed by nature to im- 
prove such advantages, it appeared to the 
writer that his hero was a fit subject to rep- 
resent the better quahties of both condi- 
tions, without pushing either to extremes 40 
There was no violent stretch of the im- 
aginauon, perhaps, m supposmg one of 
civilized associations in childhood, retain- 
mg many of his earhest lessons amid the 
scenes of the forest Had these early im- 
pressions, however, not been sustamed by 
contmued, though casual connexion with 
men of his own color, if not of his own caste, 
all our information goes to show he would 
soon have lost every trace of his ongm It is 50 
beheved that sufficient attention was paid 
to the pamcular circumstances m which 
this mdividual was placed to justify the pic- 
ture of his quahties that has been drawn. 

The Delawares early attracted the atten- 


tion of imssionaries, and were a tribe un- 
usually influenced by their precepts and 
example In many mstances they became 
Christians, and cases occurred m which 
their subsequent fives gave proof of the 
efficacy of the great moral changes that had 
taken place withm them 
A leadmg character m a work of fiction 
has a fair right to the aid which can be ob- 
tamed from a poetical view of the subject 
It is in this view, rather than m one more 
strictly circumstantial, that Leather-Stock- 
mg has been drawn The imagination has 
no great task m portraymg to itself a being 
removed from the every-day inducements 
to err, which abound m civilized fife, while 
he retains the best and simplest of his early 
impressions, who sees God m the forest, 
hears him in the winds, bows to him in the 
firmament that o’ercanopies all, submits 
to his sway in a humble belief of his justice 
and mercy, m a word, a being who finds the 
impress of the Deity in all the works of na- 
ture, without any of the blots produced by 
the expedients, and passion, and mistakes 
of man This is the most that has been at- 
tempted in the character of Leather-Stock- 
ing Had this been done without any of the 
drawbacks of humamty, the picture would 
have been, in all probability, more pleasing 
than just In order to preserve the vrat- 
semblable, therefore, traits derived from the 
prejudices, tastes, and even the weaknesses 
of his youth, have been mixed up with 
these higher qualities and longings, in a 
way, It IS hoped, to represent a reasonable 
picture of human nature, without offering 
to the spectator a ‘monster of goodness ’ 

It has been objected to these books that 
they give a more favorable picture of the 
red man than he deserves The -writer ap- 
prehends that much of this objection arises 
from the habits of those who have made it 
One of his critics, on the appearance of the 
first work in which Indian character was 
portrayed, objected that its ‘characters were 
Indians of the school of Heckewelder, rather 
than of the school of nature ’ These words 
quite probably contain the substance of the 
true answer to the objection Heckewelder 
was an ardent, benevolent missionary, bent 
on the good of the red man, and seeing in 
him one who had the soul, reason, and 
characteristics of a fellow-being The critic 
18 understood to have been a very distm- 
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guished agent of the government, one very 
famihar with Indians, as they are seen at 
the councils to treat for the sale of their 
lands, where htde or none of their domestic 
qualiQes come m play, and where, indeed, 
their evil passions are knovm to have the 
fullest scope As just would it be to draw 
conclusions of the general state of American 
society from the scenes of the capital, as to 
suppose that the negotiaong of one of these 
treaties is a fair picture of Indian hfe 

It IS the privilege of all writers of fiction, 
more particularly when their works aspire 
to the elevation of romances, to present the 
heau-ideal of their characters to the reader 
This It is which constitutes poetry, and to 
suppose that the red man is to be repre- 
sented only in the squalid rmsery or in the 
degraded moral state that certainly more or 
less belongs to his condition, is, we appre- 
hend, taking a very narrow view of an au- 
thor’s privileges Such criticism would have 
deprived the world of even Homer 

1850 

FROM THE DEERSLAYER 
Deerslayer’s Captivity ‘ 

I 

‘ Thou hast been busy. Death, this day, and 
yet 

But half thy work is done' The gates of hell 
Are thronged, yet twice ten thousand spirits 
more. 

Who, from their warm and healthful 
tenements. 

Fear no divorce, must, ere the sun go down. 
Enter the world of woe '’ — 

SOUTHEY 

One experienced in the signs of the heav- 
ens, would have seen that the sun wanted 
but two or three minutes of the zemth, 
when Deerslayer landed on the point where 
the Hurons were now encamped, nearly 
abreast of the castle This spot was similar 
to the one already described, with the ex- 
ception that the surface of the land was less 
broken and less crowded with trees Owing 
to these two circumstances it was all the 
better suited to the purpose for which it 
had been selected, the space beneath the 

1 The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is Chapters 27-30 of The Deerslayeri^ Y * 
1841) 


branches bearing some resemblance to a 
densely wooded lawn. Favored by its posi- 
tion and Its spnng, it had been much re- 
sorted to by savages and hunters, and the 
natural grasses had succeeded their fires, 
leaving an appearance of sward m places, a 
very imusual accompamment of the virgm 
forest Nor was the margin of water fringed 
with bushes, as on so much of its shore, but 
10 the eye penetrated the woods immediately 
on reaching the strand, commandmg nearly 
the whole area of the projection 

If It was a point of honor with the 
Indian warrior to redeem his word, when 
pledged to return and meet his death at a 
given hour, so was it a point of characteristic 
pride to show no womanish impatience, 
but to re-appear as nearly as possible at the 
appomted moment It was well not to ex- 
20 ceed the grace accorded by the generosity 
of the enemy, but it was better to meet it to 
a minute Something of this dramatic ef- 
fect mingles with most of the graver usages 
of the American aborigmes, and no doubt, 
like the prevalence of a similar feehng 
among people more sophisticated and re- 
fined, may be referred to a principle of na- 
ture We all love the wonderful, and when 
It comes attended by chivalrous self-devo- 
30 non and a rigid regard to honor, it pre- 
sents Itself to our admiration in a shape 
doubly attracuve As respects Deerslayer, 
though he took a pride in showing his white 
blood, by often deviating from the usages 
of the red-men, he frequently dropped into 
their customs, and oftener mto their feel- 
ings, unconsciously to himself, m conse- 
quence of having no other arbiters to ap- 
peal to than their judgments and tastes On 
40 the present occasion, he would have ab- 
stained from betraying a feverish haste by 
a too speedy return, since it would have 
contained a tacit admission that the time 
asked for was more than had been wanted, 
but, on the other hand, had the idea oc- 
curred to him, he would have quickened his 
movements a httle, in order to avoid the 
dramatic appearance of returning at the 
precise instant set as the utmost hmit of his 
so absence Still, accident had mterfered to 
defeat the last intention, for when the 
young man put his foot on the point, and 
advanced with a steady tread towards the 
group of chiefs that was seated in grave ar- 
ray on a fallen tree, the oldest of their num- 
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ber cast his eye upwards at an opening in the 
trees, and pointed out to his companions 
the startling fact that the sun was just en- 
tenng a space that was known to mark the 
zemth A common, but low exclamation of 
surprise and admiration escaped every 
mouth, and the grim warriors looked at 
each other, some with envy and disappoint- 
ment, some with astomshment, at the pre- 
cise accuracy of their victim, and others lo 
with a more generous and hberal feehng 
The American Indian always deemed his 
moral victories the noblest, prizing the 
groans and yielding of his victim under tor- 
ture more than the trophy of his scalp, and 
the trophy itself more than his hfe. To slay, 
and not to bring off the proof of victory, in- 
deed, was scarcely deemed honorable, even 
these rude and fierce tenants of the forest, 
hke their more nurtured brethren of the 20 
court and the camp, having set up for them- 
selves imaginary and arbitrary points of 
honor, to supplant the conclusions of the 
right, and the decisions of reason 

The Hurons had been divided in their 
opimons concerning the probabihty of their 
captive’s return Most among them, mdeed, 
had not expected it possible for a pale-face 
to come back voluntarily and meet the 
known penalties of an Indian torture, but 30 
a few of the seniors expected better thmgs 
from one who had already shown himself 
so singularly cool, brave, and upright The 
party had come to its decision, however, 
less in the expectation of findmg the pledge 
redeemed, than in the hope of disgracing 
the Delawares by casting into their teeth 
the dehnquency of one bred in their vil- 
lages They would have greatly preferred 
that Chingachgook should be their prisoner, 40 
and prove the traitor, but the pale-face scion 
of the hated stock was no bad substitute, 
for their purposes, failing in their designs 
against the ancient stem With a view to 
render the triumph as signal as possible, m 
the event of the hour’s passing without the 
re-appearance of the hunter, all the wamors 
and scouts of the party had been called in, 
and the whole band, men, women, and 
children, was now assembled at this smgle 50 
point to be a witness of the expected scene 
As the castle was in plain view, and by no 
means distant, it was easily watched by day- 
hght, and it being thought that its inmates 
were now limited to Hurry, the Delaware, 


and the two girls, no apprehensions were 
felt of their bemg able to escape unseen A 
large raft, having a breast-work of logs, had 
been prepared, and was in actual readiness 
to be used against either ark or castle, as 
occasion might require, so soon as the fate 
of Deerslayer was determined, the seniors 
of the party havmg come to the opinion that 
It was getting to be hazardous to delay their 
departure for Canada, beyond the coming 
night In short, the band waited merely to 
dispose of this single affair, ere it brought 
matters to a crisis, and prepared to com- 
mence Its retreat towards the distant waters 
of Ontario. 

It was an imposing scene, into which 
Deerslayer now found himself advancmg 
All the older warriors were seated on the 
trunk of the fallen tree, waiting his ap- 
proach with grave decorum On the right 
stood the young men, armed, while the left 
was occupied by the women and children 
In the centre was an open space of consider- 
able extent, always canopied by leaves, but 
from which the underbrush, dead wood, 
and other obstacles had been carefully re- 
moved The more open area had probably 
been much used by former parties, for this 
was the place where the appearance of a 
sward was the most decided The arches of 
the woods, even at high noon, cast their 
sombre shadows on the spot, which the 
brilhant rays of the sun that struggled 
through the leaves contributed to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, to 
illuminate. It was probably from a similar 
scene that the mind of man first got its idea 
of the effects of Gothic tracery and churchly 
hues, this temple of nature producing some 
such effect, so far as hght and shadows were 
concerned, as the well-known offsprmg of 
human mvention 

As was not unusual among the tribes and 
wandermg bands of the aborigines, two 
chiefs shared, in nearly equal degrees, the 
prmcipal and primitive authority that was 
wielded over these children of the forest 
There were several who might claim the 
distincuon of bemg chief men, but the two 
m quesuon were so much superior to all the 
rest m influence, that, when they agreed, 
no one disputed their mandates, and when 
they were divided, the band hesitated, like 
men who had lost their govemmg prmciple 
of action It was also m conformity with 
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practice — perhaps we might add, m con- 
formity with nature, that one of the chiefs 
was indebted to his mind for his influence, 
whereas the other owed his distincuon al- 
together to quahties that were physical 
One was a semor, well known for eloquence 
in debate, wisdom m counal, and prudence 
m measures, while his great competitor, if 
not his rival, was a brave, distmgmshed m 
war, notorious for ferocity, and remarkable, 10 
m the way of intellect, for nothing but the 
cunning and expedients of the war-path 
The first was Rivenoak, who has already 
been mtroduced to the reader, while the 
last was called le Panthere, in the language 
of the Canadas, or the Panther, to resort to 
the vernacular of the English colomes The 
appellation of the fighung chief was sup- 
posed to indicate the qualities of the war- 
rior, agreeably to a practice of the red- 20 
man’s nomenclature, ferocity, cunrung, and 
treachery, being, perhaps, the distinctive 
features of his character The title had been 
received from the French, and was prized 
so much the more from that circumstance, 
the Indian submitting profoundly to the 
greater mtelhgence of his pale-face allies, 
m most things of this nature How well the 
sobriquet was merited, will be seen m the 
sequel 30 

Rivenoak and the Panther sat side by 
side, awaitmg the approach of their pris- 
oner, as Deerslayer put his moccasined foot 
on the strand, nor did either move or 
utter a syllable until the young man had 
advanced into the centre of the area, and 
proclaimed his presence with his voice 
This was done firmly, though m the simple 
manner that marked the character of the m- 
dividual 40 

‘Here I am, Mmgos,’ he said, m the dia- 
lect of the Delawares, a language that most 
present understood, ‘here I am, and there 
IS the sun One is not more true to the laws 
of natur’, than the other has proved true to 
his word I am your prisoner, do with me 
what you please My busmess with man 
and ’arth is settled, nothmg remains now 
but to meet the white man’s God, accordm’ 
to a white man’s duties and gifts ’ 50 

A murmur of approbauon escaped even 
the women at this address, and for an m- 
stant there was a strong and pretty general 
desire to adopt into the tribe one who owned 
so brave a spirit Sull there were dissenters 


from this wish, among the prmcipal of 
whom might be classed the Panther, and 
his sister, le Sumach, so called from the 
number of her children, who was the widow 
of le Loup Cervier, now known to have 
fallen by the hand of the captive Native 
ferocity held one m subjecuon, while the 
corroding passion of revenge prevented the 
other from admitting any gentler feelmg at 
the moment Not so with Rivenoak This 
chief arose, stretched his arm before him, 
m a gesture of courtesy, and paid his com- 
phments with an ease and digmty that a 
prmce might have envied As, m that band, 
his wisdom and eloquence were confessedly 
without rivals, he knew that on himself 
would properly fall the duty of first reply- 
mg to the speech of the pale-face 

‘Pale-face, you are honest,’ said the 
Huron orator ‘My people are happy m 
having captured a man, and not a skulking 
fox We now know you, we shall treat you 
hke a brave If you have slain one of our 
warriors, and helped to kill others, you have 
a hfe of your own ready to give away in re- 
turn Some of my young men thought that 
the blood of a pale-face was too thin, that 
It would refuse to run under the Huron 
knife You will show them it is not so, your 
heart is stout as well as your body It is a 
pleasure to make such a prisoner, should 
my warriors say that the death of le Loup 
Cervier ought not to be forgotten, and that 
he cannot travel towards the land of spirits 
alone, that his enemy must be sent to over- 
take him, they wUl remember that he fell by 
the hand of a brave, and send you after him 
with such signs of our friendship as shall 
not make him ashamed to keep your com- 
pany I have spoken, you know what I have 
said ’ 

‘True enough, Mingo, all true as the gos- 
pel,’ returned the simple-minded hunter, 
‘you have spoken, and I do know not 
only what you have said, but, what is stiU 
more important, what you mean I dare to 
say your warrior the Lynx, was a stout- 
hearted brave, and worthy of your fri’nd- 
ship and respea, but I do not feel un- 
worthy to keep his company, without any 
passport from your hands Nevertheless, 
here I am, ready to receive judgment from 
your council, if, indeed, the matter was not 
detarmined among you, afore I got back ’ 

‘My old men would not sit m cotuicil over 
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a pale-face until they saw him among them,’ 
answered Rivenoak, looking around him a 
httle iromcally, ‘they said it would be hke 
sittmg in counal over the winds, they go 
where they will, and come back as they see 
fit, and not otherwise There was one voice 
that spoke in your favor, Deerslayer, but 
It was alone, hke the song of the wren 
whose mate has been struck by the hawk ’ 

‘I thank that voice whos’ever it may lo 
have been, Mingo, and will say it was as 
true a voice as the rest were lying voices A 
furlough IS as binding on a pale-face, if he 
be honest, as it is on a red-skin, and was it 
not so, 1 would never bring disgrace on the 
Delawares, among whom I may be said to 
have received my edication But words are 
useless, and lead to braggm’ feehn’s, here 
I am, act your will on me ’ 

Rivenoak made a sign of acquiescence, lo 
and then a short conference was privately 
held among the chiefs As soon as the latter 
ended, three or four young men fell back 
from among the armed group, and dis- 
appeared Then it was sigmfied to the 
prisoner that he was at hberty to go at 
large on the point, until a council was held 
concermng lus fate There was more of 
seeming, than of real confidence, however, 
in this apparent hberality, inasmuch as the 30 
young men mentioned, already formed a 
fine of sentinels across the breadth of the 
point, inland, and escape from any other 
part was out of the question Even the 
canoe was removed beyond this Ime of 
sentinels, to a spot where it was considered 
safe from any sudden attempt These pre- 
cautions did not proceed from a failure of 
confidence, but from the circumstance that 
the prisoner had now complied with all 40 
the required conditions of fus parole, and 
It would have been considered a commend- 
able and honorable exploit to escape from 
his foes So nice, indeed, were the distinc- 
tions drawn by the savages, in cases of this 
nature, that they often gave their victims a 
chance to evade the torture, deeming it as 
creditable to the captors to overtake, or to 
out-wit a fugitive, when his exertions were 
supposed to be quickened by the extreme 50 
jeopardy of his situation, as it was for him 
to get clear from so much extraordinary 
vigilance 

Nor was Deerslayer unconscious of, or 
forgetful of, his rights, and of his oppor- 
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tumties Could he now have seen any prob- 
able opemng for an escape, the attempt 
would not have been delayed a minute 
But the case seemed desperate He was 
aware of the hne of sentmels, and felt the 
difficulty of breaking through it, un- 
harmed The lake offered no advantages, as 
the canoe would have given his foes the 
greatest faalities for overtaking him, else 
would he have found it no difficult task to 
swim as far as the castle As he walked 
about the point, he even examined the spot 
to ascertain if it offered no place of conceal- 
ment, but Its openness, its size, and the 
hundred watchful glances that were turned 
towards him, even while those who made 
them affected not to see him, prevented any 
such expedient from succeeding The dread 
and disgrace of failure had no influence on 
Deerslayer, who deemed it ever a point of 
honor to reason and feel hke a white man, 
rather than as an Indian, and who felt it a 
sort of duty to do all he could, that did not 
involve a dereliction from principle, in 
order to save his hfe Still he hesitated 
about making the effort, for he also felt 
that he ought to see the chance of success 
before he committed himself 

In the meantime the business of the 
camp appeared to proceed m its regular 
tram. The chiefs consulted apart, admitting 
no one but the Sumach to their councils, 
for she, the widow of the fallen warrior, 
had an exclusive right to be heard on such 
an occasion The young men strolled about 
m indolent listlessness, awaitmg the result 
with Indian impatience, while the females 
prepared the feast that was to celebrate the 
termination of the affair, whether it proved 
fortunate or otherwise for our hero No 
one betrayed feeling, and an indifferent 
observer, beyond the extreme watchful- 
ness of the sentinels, would have detected 
no extraordinary movement or sensation to 
denote the real state of things Two or three 
old women put their heads together, and. 

It appeared, unfavorably to the prospect 
of Deerslayer, by their scowling looks and 
angry gestures, but a group of Indian girls 
were evidently ammated by a different im- 
pulse, as was apparent by stolen glances 
that expressed pity and regret In this con- 
dition of the camp, an hour soon ghded 
away 

Suspense is, perhaps, the feehng, of all 
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others, that is most difficult to be sup- 
ported When Deerslayer landed, he fully 
expected m the course of a few minutes to 
undergo the tortures of an Indian revenge, 
and he was prepared to meet his fate man- 
fully, but the delay proved far more trying 
than the nearer approach of suffering, and 
the intended victim began seriously to 
meditate some desperate eflfort at escape, 
as It might be from sheer anxiety to ter- 
minate the scene, when he was suddenly 
summoned to appear, once more, m front of 
his judges, who had already arranged the 
band in its former order, in readiness to re- 
ceive him 

‘Killer of the Deer,’ commenced Riven- 
oak, as soon as his captive stood before 
him, ‘my aged men have listened to wise 
words, they are ready to speak You are a 
man whose fathers came from beyond the 
rismg sun, we are children of the setnng 
sun, we turn our faces towards the Great 
Sweet Lakes when we look towards our 
villages It may be a wise country and full 
of riches towards the morning, but it is 
very pleasant towards the evemng We love 
most to look m that direction When we 
gaze at the east we feel afraid, canoe after 
canoe brmging more and more of your 
people in the track of the sun, as if their 
land was so full as to run over The red- 
men are few already, they have need of 
help One of our best lodges has lately been 
emptied by the death of its master, it will 
be a long time before his son can grow big 
enough to sit in his place There is his 
widow' she will want vemson to feed her 
and her children, for her sons are yet like 
the young of the robin before they quit the 
nest By your hand has this great calamity 
befallen her She has two duties, one to 
le Loup Cervier, and one to his children 
Scalp for scalp, fife for life, blood for blood, 

IS one law, to feed her young, another We 
know you. Killer of the Deer You are 
honest, when you say a thing, it is so You 
have but one tongue, and that is not forked 
hke a snake’s Your head is never hid in the 
grassj all can see it What you say, that will 
you do You are just When you have done ; 
wrong, It IS your wish to do right again, as 
soon as you can. Here is the Sumach, she 
is alone in her wigwam, with children cry- 
ing around her for food, yonder is a rifle. 

It IS loaded and ready to be fired Take the 


gun, go forth and shoot a deer, bring the 
vemson and lay it before the widow of 
le Loup Cervier, feed her children, call 
yourself her husband After which, your 
heart will no longer be Delaware, but 
Huron, le Sumach’s ears will not hear the 
cries of her children, my people will count 
the proper number of warriors ’ 

T feared this, Rivenoak,’ answered Deer- 
10 slayer, when the other had ceased speak- 
ing, ‘yes, I did dread that it would come to 
this. Hows’ever, the Truth is soon told, and 
that will put an end to all expectations on 
this head Mingo, I’m white, and Christian- 
born, ’twould ill become me to take a wife, 
under red-skin forms, from among heathen 
That which I wouldn’t do in peaceable 
times, and under a bright sun, still less 
would I do behind clouds, in order to save 
20 my hfe I may never marry, most hkely 
Providence, m putung me up here in the 
woods, has intended I should live single, 
and without a lodge of my own but should 
such a thing come to pass, none but a 
woman of my own color and gifts shall 
darken the door of my wigwam As for 
feeding the young of your dead warrior, I 
would do that cheerfully, could it be done 
without discredit, but it cannot, seeing that 
30 I can never live in a Huron village Your 
own young men must find the Sumach m 
vemson, and the next time she marries, let 
her take a husband whose legs are not long 
enough to overnm territory that don’t be- 
long to him We fou’t a fair battle, and he 
fell, in this there is nothin’ but what a 
brave expects, and should be ready to 
meet As for getting a Mmgo heart, as well 
might you expect to see grey hairs on a 
40 boy, or the blackberry growing on the pine 
No, no, Huron, my gifts are white, so far as 
wives are consarned, it is Delaware m all 
things touchin’ Indians.’ 

These words were scarcely out of the 
mouth of Deerslayer, before a common 
murmur betrayed the dissatisfaction with 
which they had been heard The aged 
women, in particular, were loud m their 
expressions of disgust, and the gentle 
;o Sumach, herself, a woman quite old enough 
to be our hero’s mother, was not the least 
paafic in her denunciations But all the 
other manifestations of chsappointment and 
discontent were thrown into the back- 
ground, by the fierce resentment of the 
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Panther This grim chief had thought it a 
degradation to permit his sister to become 
the wife of a pale-face of the Yengeese, at 
all, and had only given a reluctant consent 
to the arrangement — one by no means un- 
usual among the Indians, however — at the 
earnest sohcitations of the bereaved widow, 
and It goaded him to the quick to find 
his condescension slighted, the honor he 
had with so much regret been persuaded lo 
to accord, contemned The animal from 
which he got his name does not glare on his 
intended prey with more frightful ferocity, 
than his eyes gleamed on the captive, nor 
was his arm backward in seconding the 
fierce resentment that almost consumed 
his breast 

‘Dog of the pale-faces I’ he exclaimed, in 
Iroquois, ‘go yell among the curs of your 
own evil hunting-grounds'’ 20 

The denunciation was accompamed by 
an appropriate acuon Even while speaking, 
his arm was hfted, and the tomahawk 
hurled Luckily the loud tones of the 
speaker had drawn the eye of Deerslayer 
towards him, else would that moment have 
probably closed his career So great was 
the dexterity with which this dangerous 
weapon was thrown, and so deadly the in- 
tent, that it would have riven the skull of 30 
the prisoner, had he not stretched forth an 
arm, and caught the handle in one of its 
turns, with a readiness quite as remarkable 
as the skill with which the missile had been 
hurled The projectile force was so great, 
notwithstanding, that when Deerslayer’s 
arm was arrested, his hand was raised above 
and behind his own head, and in the very at- 
titude necessary to return the attack 1 1 is not 
certain whether the circumstance of find- 40 
mg himself unexpectedly in this menacing 
posture and armed, tempted the young man 
to retahate, or whether sudden resentment 
overcame his forbearance and prudence 
His eye kindled, however, and a small red 
spot appeared on each cheek, while he cast 
all his energy into the effort of his arm, and 
threw back the weapon at his assailant The 
unexpectedness of this blow contributed to 
Its success, the Panther neither raising an 50 
arm, nor bending his head to avoid it The 
keen httle axe struck the victim in a per- 
pendicular hne with the nose, directly be- 
tween the eyes, hterally braimng him on 
the spot Sallying forward, as the serpent 


darts at his enemy even while receivmg its 
own death-wound, this man of powerful 
frame fell his length into the open area 
formed by the circle, quivermg m death 
A common rush to his rehef left the cap- 
tive, for a single mstant, quite without the 
crowd, and, wiUing to make one desperate 
effort for hfe, he boimded off with the 
activity of a deer There was but a breath- 
less instant, when the whole band, old and 
young, women and children, abandoning 
the hfeless body of the Panther where it 
lay, raised the yell of alarm, and followed m 
pursuit 

Sudden as had been the event which in- 
duced Deerslayer to make this desperate 
trial of speed, his mind was not whoUy un- 
prepared for the fearful emergency In the 
course of the past hour, he had pondered 
well on the chances of such an experiment, 
and had shrewdly calculated all the details 
of success and failure At the first leap, 
therefore, his body was completely under 
the direction of an mtelhgence that turned 
all Its efforts to the best account, and pre- 
vented everything like hesitation or inde- 
cision, at the important instant of the start 
To this alone was he indebted for the first 
great advantage, that of getting through the 
hne of sentinels unharmed The manner in 
which this was done, though sufficiently 
simple, merits a description 

Although the shores of the point were 
not fringed with bushes, as was the case 
with most of the others on the lake, it was 
owing altogether to the circumstance that 
the spot had been so much used by hunters 
and fishermen This fringe commenced on 
what might be termed the mam land, and 
was as dense as usual, extending in long 
fines both north and south In the latter 
direction, then, Deerslayer held his way, 
and, as the senunels were a little without 
the commencement of this thicket, before 
the alarm was clearly communicated to 
them, the fugitive had gained its cover To 
run among the bushes, however, was out 
of the quesnon, and Deerslayer held his 
way for some forty or fifty yards, m the 
water which was barely knee deep, offering 
as great an obstacle to the speed of his 
pursuers as it did to his own. As soon 
as a favorable spot presented, he darted 
through the fine of bushes, and issued mto 
the open woods. 
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Several rifles were discharged at Deer- 
slayer while in the water, and more fol- 
lowed as he came out into the comparative 
exposure of the clear forest But the direc- 
tion of his hne of flight, which partially 
crossed that of the fire, the haste with 
which the weapons had been aimed, and 
the general confusion that prevailed in the 
camp, prevented any harm from bemg 
done Bullets whistled past him, and many to 
cut twigs from the branches at his side, but 
not one touched even his dress The delay 
caused by these fruitless attempts was of 
great service to the fugitive, who had 
gained more than a hundred yards on even 
the leading men of the Hurons, ere some- 
thing hke concert and order had entered 
into the chase To think of followmg with 
rifle in hand was out of the question, and 
after emptying their pieces in vague hopes 20 
of wounding their captive, the best runners 
of the Indians threw them aside, calhngout 
to the women and boys to recover and load 
them again, as soon as possible 
Deerslayer knew too well the desperate 
nature of the struggle in which he was en- 
gaged, to lose one of the precious moments 
He also knew that his only hope was to run 
in a straight line, for as soon as he began to 
turn, or double, the greater number of his 30 
pursuers would put escape out of the ques- 
tion He held his way, therefore, in a 
diagonal direction up the acchvity, which 
was neither very high nor very steep, m 
this part of the mountain, but which was 
sufficiently toilsome for one contending 
for hfe, to render it painfully oppressive 
There, however, he slackened his speed, to 
recover breath, proceedmg even at a quick 
walk, or a slow trot, along the more difficult 40 
parts of the way The Hurons were whoop- 
mg and leapmg behind him, but this he 
disregarded, well knowing they must over- 
come the difficulties he had surmounted, 
ere they could reach the elevauon to which 
he had attamed The summit of the first 
hiU was now quite near him, and he saw, 
by the formauon of the land, that a deep 
glen mtervened, before the base of a second 
hiU could be reached Walking dehberately 30 
to the sumnut, he glanced eagerly about 
him, m every direction, m quest of a cover 
None offered in the ground, but a fallen 
tree lay near him, and desperate circum- 
stances reqmre desperate remedies. This 


tree lay m a hne parallel to the glen, at the 
brow of the hill, to leap on it, and then to 
force his person as close as possible under 
Its lower side, took but a moment. Pre- 
viously to disappearmg from his pursuers, 
however, Deerslayer stood on the height, 
and gave a cry of triumph, as if exultmg at 
the sight of the descent that lay before 
him — In the next mstant he was stretched 
beneath the tree 

No sooner was this expedient adopted, 
than the young man ascertained how des- 
perate had been his own efforts, by the 
violence of the pulsanons m his frame He 
could hear his heart beat, and his breathmg 
was hke the acuon of a bellows m quick 
motion Breath was gained, however, and 
the heart soon ceased to throb, as if about 
to break through its confinement The foot- 
steps of those who toiled up the opposite 
side of the acclivity were now audible, and 
presently voices and treads announced 
the arrival of the pursuers The foremost 
shouted as they reached the height, then, 
fearful that their enemy would escape under 
favor of the descent, each leaped upon the 
fallen tree, and plunged into the ravme, 
trusting to get a sight of the pursued, ere he 
reached the bottom In this manner, Huron 
followed Huron, unul Natty began to hope 
the whole had passed Others succeeded, 
however, until quite forty had leaped over 
the tree, and then he counted them, as the 
surest mode of ascertaimng how many 
could be behmd Presently all were m the 
bottom of the glen, quite a hundred feet 
below him, and some had even ascended 
pan of the opposite hill, when it became 
evident an inqmry was makmg, as to the 
direcuon he had taken This was the criti- 
cal moment, and one of nerves less steady, 
or of a traimng that had been neglected, 
would have seized it to rise, and fly Not 
so with Deerslayer He stiU lay quiet, 
watchmg with jealous vigilance every move- 
ment below, and fast regaining his breath 

The Hurons now resembled a pack of 
hounds at fault. Little was said, but each 
man ran about, examining the dead leaves, 
as the hound hunts for the lost scent 
The great number of moccasins that had 
passed made the examination difficult, 
though the m-toe of an Indian was easily 
to be distmguished from the freer and 
wider step of a white man Beheving that no 
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more pursuers remained behind, and hop- 
mg to steal away unseen, Deerslayer sud- 
denly threw himself over the tree, and fell 
on the upper side This achievement ap- 
peared to be effected successfully, and hope 
beat high m the bosom of the fugitive Ris- 
mg to his hands and feet, after a moment 
lost in hstening to the sounds m the glen, m 
order to ascertain if he had been seen, the 
young man next scrambled to the top of the 
hill, a distance of only ten yards, in the ex- 
pectation of getting Its brow between him 
and his pursuers, and himself so far under 
cover Even this was effected, and he rose to 
his feet, walking swiftly but steadily along 
the summit, in a direction opposite to that 
in which he had first fled The nature of the 
calls in the glen, however, soon made him 
uneasy, and he sprang upon the summit 
again, in order to reconnoitre No sooner 
did he reach the height than he was seen, 
and the chase renewed As it was better 
fooung on the level ground, Deerslayer now 
avoided the side-hill, holding his flight 
along the ridge, while the Hurons, judging 
from the general formation of the land, saw 
that the ridge would soon melt into the hol- 
low, and kept to the latter, as the easiest 
mode of heading the fugitive A few, at the 
same time, turned south, with a view to pre- 
vent his escaping in that direction, while 
some crossed his trail towards the water, m 
order to prevent his retreat by the lake, run- 
mng southerly 

The situation of Deerslayer was now 
more critical than it ever had been He was 
virtually surrounded on three sides, havmg 
the lake on the fourth But he had pondered 
well on all the chances, and took his meas- 
ures with coolness, even while at the top of 
his speed As is generally the case with the 
vigorous border-men, he could outrun any 
smgle Indian among his pursuers, who 
were principally formidable to him on ac- 
count of their numbers, and the advantages 
they possessed m position, and he would 
not have hesitated to break off in a straight 
Ime, at any spot, could he have got the 
whole band again fairly behind him But no 
such chance did, or indeed could now offer, 
and when he foimd that he was descending 
towards the glen, by the melting away of the 
ridge, he turned short, at nght angles to his 
previous course, and went down the dechv- 
ity with tremendous velocity, holdmg his 


way towards the shore Some of his pur 
suers came pantmg up the hill, m direct 
chase, while most still kept on, in the ra- 
vine, intendmg to head him at its termina- 
tion 

Deerslayer had now a different, though a 
desperate project in view Abandomng all 
thoughts of escape by the woods, he made 
the best of his way towards the canoe He 
knew where it lay could it be reached, he 
had only to run the gaundet of a few rifles, 
and success would be certain None of the 
warriors had kept their weapons, which 
would have retarded their speed, and the 
risk would come either from the uncertam 
hands of the women, or from those of some 
well-grown boy, though most of the latter 
were already out m hot pursuit Everythmg 
seemed propitious to the execution of this 
plan, and the course being a continued de- 
scent, the young man went over the ground 
at a rate that promised a speedy termina- 
tion to his toil 

As Deerslayer approached the point, sev- 
eral women and children were passed, but, 
though the former endeavored to cast 
dried branches between his legs, the terror 
inspired by his bold retaliation on the re- 
doubted Panther was so great, that none 
dared come near enough seriously to molest 
him He went by all triumphantly, and 
reached the fringe of bushes Plunging 
through these, our hero found himself once 
more in the lake, and within fifty feet of the 
canoe Here he ceased to run, for he well 
understood that his breath was now all-im- 
portant to him He even stooped, as he ad- 
vanced, and cooled his parched mouth, by 
scooping up water in his hand to drink Still 
the moments pressed, and he soon stood at 
the side of the canoe The first glance told 
him that the paddles had been removed! 
This was a sore disappointment after all his 
efforts, and for a single moment he thought 
of turrung, and of faang his foes by walking 
with digmty into the centre of the camp 
again But an infernal yell, such as the 
American savage alone can raise, pro- 
claimed the quick approach of the nearest 
of his pursuers, and the instinct of life tri- 
umphed Preparing himself duly, and giv- 
mg a right direcuon to its bows, he ran off 
mto the water bearmg the canoe before 
him, threw all his strength and skill into a 
last effort, and cast himself forward so as to 
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50 
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fall into the bottom of the hght craft, with- 
out materially impeding its way Here he 
remained on his back, both to regam his 
breath and to cover his person from the 
deadly rifle The hghtness, which was such 
an advantage in paddling the canoe, now 
operated unfavorably The material was so 
like a feather that the boat had no momen- 
tum, else would the impulse m that smooth 
and placid sheet have impelled it to a dis- 
tance from the shore, that would have ren- 
dered paddlmg with the hands safe Could 
such a point once be reached, Deerslayer 
thought he might get far enough out to at- 
tract the attention of Chmgachgook and 
Judith, who would not fail to come to his 
relief with other canoes, a circumstance that 
promised everything As the young man 
lay in the bottom of the canoe, he watched 
Its movements by studying the tops of the 
trees on the moimtam-side, and judged of 
his distance by the ume and the motion 
Voices on the shore were now numerous, 
and he heard something said about man- 
ning the raft, which fortunately for the 
fugitive lay at a considerable distance, on 
the other side of the point 
Perhaps the situation of Deerslayer had 
not been more critical that day than it was 
at this moment It certamly had not been 
one half as tantahzmg He lay perfectly 
quiet for two or three minutes, trusting to 
the single sense of hearing, confident that 
the noise m the lake would reach his ears, 
did any one venture to approach by swim- 
mmg Once or twice he fancied that the ele- 
ment was stirred by the cautious movement 
of an arm, and then he perceived it was the 
wash of the water on the pebbles of the 
strand, for, in mimicry of the ocean, it is 
seldom that those little lakes are so totally 
tranquil, as not to possess a shght heavmg 
and setting on their shores Suddenly all 
the voices ceased, and a death-hke stillness 
pervaded the spot, a quiemess as profound 
as if all lay in the repose of inammate life 
By this time the canoe had drifted so far as 
to render nothing visible to Deerslayer, as 
he lay on his back, except the blue void of 
space, and a few of those brighter rays that 
proceed from the effulgence of the sun, 
marked his proximity It was not possible 
to endure this uncertainty long The young 
man well knew that the profound stillness 
foreboded evil, the savages never bemg so 


silent as when about to strike a blow, re- 
sembling the stealthy foot of the panther 
ere he takes his leap He took out a kmfe, 
and was about to cut a hole through the 
bark in order to get a view of the shore, 
when he paused from a dread of being seen 
m the operation, which would direct the 
enemy where to aim their buUets. At this 
mstant a rifle was fired, and the ball pierced 
10 both sides of the canoe, within eighteen 
inches of the spot where his head lay This 
was close work, but our hero had too lately 
gone through that which was closer, to be 
appalled He lay still half a minute longer, 
and then he saw the summit of an oak com- 
ing slowly within his narrow horizon 

Unable to accoimt for this change, Deer- 
slayer could restrain his impatience no 
longer Hitching his body along, with the 
20 utmost cauuon, he got his eye at the bullet- 
hole, and fortunately commanded a very 
tolerable view of the pomt The canoe, by 
one of those imperceptible impulses that so 
often decide the fate of men as well as the 
course of things, had mchned southerly, 
and was slowly dnftmg down the lake It 
was lucky that Deerslayer had given it a 
shove sufficiently vigorous to send it past 
the end of the point ere it took this mclina- 
30 tion, or It must have gone ashore again As 
It was. It drifted so near it as to brmg the 
tops of two or three trees within the range 
of the young man’s view, as has been men- 
tioned, and, indeed, to come m quite as 
close proximity with the extrermty of the 
point as was at all safe The distance could 
nor much have exceeded a hundred feet, 
though fortimately a hght current of air 
from the south-west began to set it slowly 
40 off shore 

Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity 
of resorting to some expedient to get further 
from his foes, and, if possible, to apprise his 
friends of his situation The distance ren- 
dered the last difficult, while the proximity 
to the point rendered the first indispen- 
sable As was usual m such craft, a large, 
round, smooth stone was m each end of the 
canoe, for the double purposes of seats and 
50 ballast, one of these was within reach of his 
feet This stone he contrived to get so far 
between his legs as to reach it with his 
hands, and then he managed to roll it to the 
side of Its fellow in the bows, where the two 
served to keep the trim of the hght boat. 
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while he worked his own body as far aft as man was encouraged to persevere m it, by 

possible Before quittmg the shore, and as the circumstance that he felt his face fanned 

soon as he perceived that the paddles were by the air, a proof that there was a httle 
gone, Deerslayer had thrown a bit of dead more wmd. 
branch into the canoe, and this was withm 

reach of his arm Removmg the cap he ^ 

wore, he put it on the end of this stick, and ‘Nor widow’s tears, nor tender orphans’ cries 

just let It appear over the edge of the canoe. Can stop th’ invaders’ force; 

as far as possible from his own person This Ncrr swelling seas, nor threatening skies. 


ruse was scarcely adopted, before the young lo 
man had a proof how much he had under- 
rated the intelhgence of his enemies In 
contempt of an artifice so shallow and 
commonplace, a bullet was fired directly 
through another part of the canoe, which 
actually razed his skm He dropped the 
cap, and instantly raised it immediately 
over his head as a safeguard It would seem 
that this second artifice was unseen, or 
what was more probable, the Hurons, feel- 20 
mg certam of recovering their captive, 
wished to take him ahve 

Deerslayer lay passive a few minutes 
longer, his eye at the bullet hole, however, 
and much did he rejoice at seeing that he 
was drifting gradually further and further 
from the shore When he looked upwards, 
the tree tops had disappeared, but he soon 
found that the canoe was slowly turmng, so 
as to prevent his getung a view of anything 30 
at his peep-hole but of the two extremities 
of the lake He now bethought him of the 
stick, which was crooked and offered some 
facilities for rowing without the necessity of 
rising The experiment succeeded, on trial, 
better even than he had hoped, though his 
great embarrassment was to keep the canoe 
straight That his present mancEuvre was 
seen soon became apparent by the clamor 
on the shore, and a bullet entering the stem 40 
of the canoe, traversed its length, whistlmg 
between the arms of our hero, and passed 
out at the head This satisfied the fugitive 
that he was getting away with tolerable 
speed, and mduced him to mcrease his ef- 
forts He was making a stronger push than 
common, when another messenger from 
the point broke the suck outboard, and at 
once deprived him of his oar As the sound 
of voices seemed to grow more and more 50 
distant, however, Deerslayer determined to 
leave aU to the drift unul he beheved him- 
self beyond the reach of bullets This was 
nervous work, but it was the wisest of all 
the expedients that offered, and the voting 


Prevent the pirate’s course • 

Their lives to selfish ends decreed. 

Through blood and rapine they proceed. 

No anxious thoughts of ill-repute. 

Suspend the impetuous and unjust pursuit; 
But power and wealth obtained, guilty and 
great. 

Their fellow-creatures’ fears they raise, or 
urge their hate ’ 

CONGREVE. 

Bv this time, Deerslayer had been twenty 
minutes m the canoe, and he began to grow 
a httle impatient for some signs of rehef 
from his friends The posiuon of the boat 
still prevented his seeing in any direction, 
unless It were up or down the lake, and, 
though he knew that his fine of sight must 
pass within a hundred yards of the castle, 
It, in fact, passed that distance to the 
westward of the buildings. The profound 
stillness troubled him also, for he knew not 
whether to ascribe it to the increasing space 
between him and the Indians, or to some 
new arufice At length, wearied with fruit- 
less watchfulness, the young man turned 
himself on his back, closed his eyes, and 
awaited the result in determined acquies- 
cence If the savages could so completely 
control their thirst for revenge, he was re- 
solved to be as calm as themselves, and to 
trust his fate to the mterposition of the cur- 
rents and air 

Some addiuonal ten mmutes may have 
passed in this qmescent manner, on both 
sides, when Deerslayer thought he heard a 
shght noise hke a low rubbing agamst the 
bottom of his canoe He opened his eyes of 
course, in expectation of seeing the face or 
arm of an In dian rismg from the water, and 
found that a canopy of leaves was impend- 
mg directly over his head Startmg to his 
feet, the first object that met his eye was 
Rivenoak, who had so far aided the slow 
progress of the boat, as to draw it on the 
pomt, the gratmg on the strand being the 
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sound that had first given our hero the 
alarm The change m the drift of the canoe 
had been altogether owing to the baffling 
nature of the hght currents of air, aided by 
some eddies m the water 

‘Come,’ said the Huron, with a quiet ges- 
ture of authority to order his prisoner to 
land, ‘my young friend has sailed about till 
he IS ured, he will forget how to run agam 
unless he uses his legs ’ 

‘You’ve the best of it, Huron,’ returned 
Deerslayer, stepping steadily from the ca- 
noe, and passively followmg his leader to 
the open area of the point, ‘Providence has 
helped you in an onexpected manner I’m 
your prisoner ag’m, and I hope you’ll allow 
that I’m as good at breakmg gaol as I am at 
keepmg furloughs ’ 

‘My young friend is a moose’’ exclaimed 
the Huron ‘His legs are very long, they 
have given my young men trouble But he is 
not a fish, he cannot find his way in the 
lake We did not shoot him, fish are taken m 
nets, and not killed by bullets When he 
turns moose again he will be treated like a 
moose ’ 

‘Ay, have your talk, Rivenoak, make the 
most of your advantage ’Tis your right, I 
suppose, and I know it is your gift On that 
p’lnt there’ll be no words atween us, for all 
men must and ought to follow their gifts 
Hows’ever, when your women begin to 
ta’nt and abuse me, as I suppose will soon 
happen, let ’em remember that if a pale- 
face struggles for life so long as it’s lawful 
and manful, he knows how to loosen his 
hold on It decently, when he feels that the 
tune has come I’m your capt^/ve, work 
your will on me ’ 

‘My brother has had a long run on the 
hills, and a pleasant sail on the water,’ re- 
turned Rivenoak more mildly, smiling at 
the same time, in a way that his listener 
knew denoted pacific mtenuons ‘He has 
seen the woods, he has seen the water, 
which does he hke best? Perhaps he has 
seen enough to change his mmd, and make 
him hear reason.’ 

‘Speak out, Huron Somethmg is m your 
tlioughts, and the sooner it is said, the 
sooner you’ll get my answer ’ 

‘That IS straight' There is no turning m 
the talk of my pale-face friend, though he is 
a fox m runnmg I will speak to him, his 
ears are now open wider than before, and 


his eyes are not shut. The Sumach is poorer 
than ever Once she had a brother and a 
husband She had children too The time 
came, and the husband started for the 
happy huntmg-groimds wnthout saymg 
farewell, he left her alone wnth his children 
This he could not help, or he would not 
have done it; le Loup Cervier was a good 
husband It was pleasant to see the venison, 
10 and wild ducks, and geese, and bear’s meat, 
that hung m his lodge in wonter It is now 
gone. It wiU not keep m warm weather. 
Who shall brmg it back agam? Some 
thought the brother would not forget his 
sister, and that next winter he would see 
that the lodge should not be empty We 
thought this, but the Panther yelled, and 
followed the husband on the path of death 
They are now trymg which shall first reach 
20 the happy hunting-grounds Some think 
the Lynx can run fastest, and some think 
the Panther can jump the furthest The Su- 
mach thinks both will travel so fast and so 
far, that neither will ever come back Who 
shaft feed her and her young? The man who 
told her husband and her brother to quit 
her lodge, that there might be room for him 
to come into it He is a great hunter, and we 
know that the woman will never want ’ 

30 ‘Ay, Huron, this is soon settled, accord- 
mg to your nouons, but it goes sorely ag’m 
the grain of a white man’s feehn’s I’ve 
heard of men’s saving their lives this-away, 
and I’ve know’d them that would prefer 
death to such a sort of captivity For my 
part, I do not seek my end, nor do I seek 
matrimony ’ 

‘The pale-face will think of this while my 
people get ready for the council He will be 
40 told what will happen Let him remember 
how hard it is to lose a husband and a 
brother Go when we want him, the name 
of Deerslayer will be called ’ 

This conversation had been held with no 
one near but the speakers. Of all the band 
that had so lately thronged the place, Riv- 
enoak alone was visible The rest seemed tc 
have totally abandoned the spot Even the 
furniture, clothes, arms, and other property 
JO of the camp had entirely disappeared, and 
the place bore no other proofs of the crowd 
that had so lately occupied it, than the 
traces of their fires and resting-places, and 
the trodden earth that still showed the 
marks of their feet So sudden and unex- 
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pected a change caused Deerslayer a good 
deal of surpnse and some uneasmess, for he 
had never known it to occur in the course of 
his experience among the Delawares He 
suspected, however, and rightly, that a 
change of encampment was mtended, and 
that the mystery of the movement was re- 
sorted to, m order to work on his apprehen- 
sions 

Rivenoak walked up the vista of trees, as 10 
soon as he ceased speakmg, leavmg Deer- 
slayer by himself The chief disappeared 
belund the covers of the forest, and one un- 
practised in such scenes might have be- 
lieved the prisoner left to the dictates of his 
own judgment But the young man, while 
he felt a little amazement at the dramatic 
aspect of things, knew his enemies too well 
to fancy himself at liberty, or a free agent 
Still he was ignorant how far the Hurons 20 
meant to carry their artifices, and he deter- 
rmned to bring the question, as soon as 
practicable, to the proof Affecting an indif- 
ference he was far from feeling, he strolled 
about the area, gradually gettmg nearer and 
nearer to the spot where he had landed, 
when he suddenly quickened his pace, 
though carefully avoiding all appearance of 
flight, and pushing aside the bushes he 
stepped upon the beach The canoe was 30 
gone, nor could he see any traces of it, after 
walking to the northern and southern 
verges of the point, and exaimmng the 
shores in both directions It was evidently 
removed beyond his reach and knowledge, 
and under circumstances to show that such 
had been the mtention of the savages 

Deerslayer now better understood his 
actual situation He was a prisoner on the 
narrow tongue of land, vigilantly watched 40 
beyond a question, and with no other means 
of escape than that of swimming He 
again thought of this last expedient, but the 
certainty that the canoe would be sent m 
chase, and the desperate nature of the 
chances of success, deterred him from the 
undertaking While on the strand, he came 
to a spot where the bushes had been cut, 
and thrown into a small pile Removing a 
few of the upper branches, he found be- 50 
neath them the dead body of the Panther. 

He knew that it was kept until the savages 
might find a place to inter it, when it would 
be beyond the reach of the scalping-knife 
He gazed wistfully towards the castle, but 


there all seemed to be silent and desolate; 
and a feeling of lonehness and desertion 
came over him to mcrease the gloom of the 
moment 

‘God’s will be done'’ murmured the 
yoimg man, as he walked sorrowfully away 
from the beach, entenng again beneath the 
arches of the wood, ‘God’s will be done, on 
’arth as it is in heaven' I did hope that my 
days would not be numbered so soon' but 
It matters httle, a’tcr all A few more win- 
ters, and a few more summers, and ’twould 
have been over, accordin’ to natur’ Ah’s 
me' the young and actyve seldom think 
death possible, nil he grins m their faces 
and tells ’em the hour is come'’ 

While this sohloquy was being pro- 
nounced, the hunter advanced mto the 
area, where to his surprise he saw Hetty 
alone, evidently awaiung his return The 
girl carried the Bible under her arm, and 
her face, over which a shadow of gentle 
melancholy was usually thrown, now 
seemed sad and downcast Moving nearer, 
Deerslayer spoke 

‘Poor Hetty,’ he said, ‘times have been 
so troublesome of late, that I’d altogether 
forgotten you, we meet, as it might be, to 
mourn over what is to happen I wonder 
what has become of Chmgachgook and 
Wah'’ 

‘Why did you kill the Huron, Deer- 
slayer’’ returned the girl, reproachfully 
‘Don’t you know your commandments, 
which say, “Thou shalt not kill'” They tell 
me you have now slam the woman’s hus- 
band and brother ’ 

‘It’s true, my good Hetty, — ’tis gospel 
truth, and I’ll not deny what has come to 
pass But you must remember, gal, that 
many things are lawful in war, which 
would be unlawful m peace The husband 
was shot m open fight, or, open so far as I 
was consamed, while he had a better cover 
than common, — and the brother brought 
his end on himself by casting his tomahawk 
at an tmarmed prisoner Did you witness 
that deed, gaP’ 

‘I saw It, and was sorry it happened, 
Deerslayer, for I hoped you wouldn’t have 
returned blow for blow, but good for evil ’ 

‘Ah, Hetty, that may do among the mis- 
sionanes, but ’twould make an onsartam 
life in the woods The Panther craved my 
blood, and he was foohsh enough to throw 
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arms into my hands at the very moment he 
was stnvmg a’ter it ’Twould have been 
ag’m natur’ not to raise a hand m such a 
trial, and ’twould have done discredit to my 
traimng and gifts No, no. I’m as wilhng to 
give every man his own, as another, and so 
I hope you’ll tesufy to them that will be 
hkely to question you as to what you’ve 
seen this day ’ 

‘Deerslayer, do you mean to marry 
Sumach, now she has neither husband nor 
brother to feed her^’ 

‘Are such your idees of matrimony, 
Hetty 5 Ought the young to wive with the 
old — the pale-face with the red-skin — the 
Christian with the heathen^ It’s ag’in 
reason and natur’, and so you’ll see, if you 
think of It a moment ’ 

‘I’ve always heard mother say,’ returned 
Hetty, averting her face, more from a 
femimne instinct than from any conscious- 
ness of wrong, ‘that people should never 
marry until they loved each other better 
than brothers and sisters, and I suppose 
that IS what you mean Sumach ts old, and 
you are young ’ 

‘Ay, and she’s red, and I’m white Be- 
sides, Hetty, suppose you was a wife, now, 
having married some young man of your 
own years, and state, and color — Hurry 
Harry, for instance,’ — Deerslayer selected 
this example, simply from the circumstance 
that he was the only young man known to 
both, — ‘and that he had fallen on a war- 
path, would you wish to take to your bosom, 
for a husband, the man that slew him’’ 

‘Oh' no, no, no,’ returned the girl, shud- 
dering ‘That would be wicked, as well as 
heartless' No Christian girl could, or would, 
do that I never shall be the wife of Hurry, 
I know, but were he my husband, no man 
should ever be it again after his death ’ 

‘I thought It would get to this, Hetty, 
when you come to understand sarcum- 
stances ’Tis a moral impossibility that I 
should ever marry Sumach, and, though 
Injin weddm’s have no priests, and not 
much religion, a white man who knows his 
gifts and duties, can’t profit by that, and so 
make his escape at the fitting time 1 do 
think death would be moie nat’ral hke, and 
welcome, than wedlock with this woman ’ 

‘Don’t say it too loud,’ interrupted 
Hetty, impatiently, ‘I suppose she will not 
hke to hear it I’m sure Hurry would rather 


marry even me, than suffer torments, 
though I am feeble-minded, and I am sure 
It would kill me to think he’d prefer death 
to being my husband ’ 

‘Ay, gal, you an’t Sumach, but a comely 
young Christian, with a good heart, pleas- 
ant smile, and kind eye Hurry might be 
proud to get you, and that, too, not m 
misery and sorrow, but in his best and 
lo happiest days Hows’ever, take my advice, 
and never talk to Hurry about these thmgs, 
he’s only a borderer, at the best ’ 

‘I wouldn’t tell him, for the world'’ ex- 
claimed the girl, looking about her like one 
affrighted, and blushing, she knew not 
why ‘Mother always said young women 
shouldn’t be forward, and speak their 
minds before they’re asked, — oh' I never 
forget what mother told me ’Tis a pity 
20 Hurry is so handsome, Deerslayer, I do 
think fewer girls would like him then, and 
he would sooner know his own mind ’ 

‘Poor gal, poor gal, it’s plain enough 
how It IS, but the Lord will bear in mind 
one of your simple heart and kind feehn’s' 
We’ll talk no more of these things, if you 
had reason, you’d be sorrowful at having 
let others so much into your secret Tell 
me, Hetty, what has become of all the 
30 Hurons, and why they let you roam about 
the p’lnt, as if you, too, was a prisoner’’ 

‘I’m no prisoner, Deerslayer, but a free 
girl, and go when and where I please No- 
bodv dare hurt me' If they did, God would 
be angry — as I can show them in the Bible 
No — no — Hetty Hutter is not afraid, she's 
in good hands The Hurons are up yonder 
in the woods, and keep a good watch on 
us both. I’ll answer for it, since all the 
40 women and children are on the look-out 
Some are burying the body of the poor girl 
who was shot, so that the enemy and the 
wild beasts can’t find it I told ’em that 
father and mother lay m the lake, but I 
wouldn’t let them know m what part of 
It, for Judith and I don’t want any of 
their heathemsh company m our burying- 
ground ’ 

‘Ah’s me' — Well, it ts an awful despatch 
50 to be standing here, ahve and angry, and 
with the feehn’s up and furious, one hour, 
and then to be carried away at the next, 
and put out of sight of mankind in a hole in 
the ’arth No one knows what will happen 
to him on a war-path, that’s sartain ’ 
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Here the stirring of leaves and the crack- 
ing of dried twigs interrupted the dis- 
course} and apprised Deerslayer of the ap- 
proach of his enemies The Hurons closed 
around the spot that had been prepared for 
the coming scene, and m the centre of 
which the intended victim now stood, m a 
circle — the armed men being so distributed 
among the feebler members of the band, 
that there was no safe openmg through 
which the prisoner could break But the 
latter no longer contemplated flight, the 
recent trial having satisfied him of his 
inability to escape, when pursued so closely 
by numbers On the contrary, all his ener- 
gies were aroused, m order to meet his ex- 
pected fate with a calmness that should do 
credit to his color and his manhood, one 
equally removed from recreant alarm and 
savage boasting 

When Rivenoak reappeared in the circle, 
he occupied his old place at the head of the 
area Several of the elder warriors stood 
near him, but, now that the brother of 
Sumach had fallen, there was no longer any 
recognized chief present, whose influence 
and authority offered a dangerous rivalry 
to his own Nevertheless, it is well known 
that little which could be called monar- 
chical, or despotic, entered into the pohtics 
of the North American tribes, although the 
first colonists, bringing with them to this 
hemisphere the notions and opinions of 
their own countries, often dignified the 
chief men of those primitive nauons with 
the tides of kings and princes Hereditary 
influence did certainly exist, but there is 
much reason to believe it existed rather as a 
consequence of hereditary merit and ac- 
quired qualifications, than as a birth-right 
Rivenoak, however, had not even this 
claim — having risen to consideration purely 
by the force of talents, sagacity, and, as 
Bacon expresses it, in relation to all dis- 
tinguished statesmen, ‘by a umon of great 
and mean quahties’, a truth of which the 
career of the profound Enghshman him- 
self furnishes so apt an illustration 

Next to arms, eloquence offers the great 
avenue to popular favor, whether it be m 
civilized or savage hfe, and Rivenoak had 
succeeded, as so many have succeeded 
before him, quite as much by rendenng 
fallacies acceptable to his hsteners, as by 
any profound or learned expositions of 


truth, or the accuracy of his logic Never- 
theless, he had influence, and was far from 
bemg altogether without just claims to its 
possession. Like most men who reason 
more than they feel, the Huron was not 
addicted to the indulgence of the mere 
ferocious passions of his people he had 
been commonly found on the side of mercy 
in all the scenes of vindictive torture and 
10 revenge that had occurred in his tribe, 
since his own attainment to power On the 
present occasion, he was reluctant to pro- 
ceed to extremities, although the provoca- 
tion was so great, still it exceeded his in- 
genmty to see how that alternative could 
well be avoided Sumach resented her re- 
jection more than she did the deaths of her 
husband and brother, and there was little 
probabihty that the woman would pardon 
20 a man who had so unequivocally preferred 
death to her embraces Without her for- 
giveness, there was scarce a hope that the 
tribe could be mduced to overlook its loss, 
and even to Rivenoak himself, much as he 
was disposed to pardon, the fate of our 
hero now appeared to be almost hopelessly 
sealed 

When the whole band was arrayed 
around the captive, a grave silence, so much 
30 the more threatening from its profound 
quiet, pervaded the place Deerslayer per- 
ceived that the women and boys had been 
preparmg splinters of the fat pine roots, 
which he well knew were to be stuck into 
his flesh and set in flames, wlule two or 
three of the young men held the thongs of 
bark with wluch he was to be bound The 
smoke of a distant fire announced that the 
burmng brands were m preparation, and 
40 several of the elder warriors passed their 
fingers over the edges of their tomahawks, 
as if to prove their keenness and temper 
Even the kmves seemed loosened in their 
sheathes, impatient for the bloody and 
merciless work to begin 

‘Killer of the Deer,’ recommenced 
Rivenoak, certainly without any signs of 
sympathy or pity in his manner, though 
with calmness and digmty, ‘Killer of the 
50 Deer, it is ume that my people knew their 
minds The sun is no longer over our 
heads, tired of waitmg on the Hurons, he 
has begun to fall near the pmes on this side 
of the valley He is travelling fast towards 
the country of our French fathers, it is to 
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warn his children that their lodges are but from an ingenious design of making 

empty, and that they ought to be at home. him feel his helplessness and of gradually 

The roaming wolf has his den, and he goes sappmg his resolution, by imdermimng it, 

to It when he wishes to see his young The as it might be, httle by' httle Deerslayer 

Iroquois are not poorer than the wolves offered no resistance He submitted his 
They have villages, and wigwams, and arms and his legs, freely if not cheerfully, 

fields of corn, the good spirits wiU be tired to the hgaments of bark which were bound 

of watchmg them alone My people must around them, by order of the chief, in a 

go back and see to their own busmess way to produce as httle pain as possible 
There will be joy in the lodges when they 10 These directions were secret, and given m 
hear our whoop from the forest' It will be a a hope that the captive would finally save 

sorrowful whoop, when it is understood, himself from any serious bodily suffering, 

grief wiU come after it There will be one by consenting to take the Sumach for a 

scalp-whoop, but there will be only one. wife As soon as the body of Deerslayer 

We have the fur of the Muskrat, his body was withed in bark sufficiently to create a 

IS among the fishes Deerslayer must say hvely sense of helplessness, he was hterally 

whether another scalp shall be on our pole carried to a young tree and bound against 

Two lodges are empty, a scalp, hving or it, m a way that effectually prevented him 

dead, is wanted at each door ’ from moving, as well as from faffing The 

‘Then take ’em dead, Huron,’ firmly, but 10 hands were laid flat against the legs, and 
altogether without dramatic boastmg, re- thongs were passed over all, m a way nearly 

turned the captive ‘My hour is come, I do to incorporate the prisoner with the tree 

suppose, and what must be, must If you His cap was then removed, and he was left 

are bent on the tortur’. I’ll do my indivors half-standing, half-sustamed by his bonds, 

to bear up ag’in it, though no man can say to face the coming scene in the best manner 

how far his natur’ will stand pain, until he could 

he’s been tried ’ Previously to proceedmg to anything hke 

‘The pale-face cur begins to put his tail extremities, it was the wish of Rivenoak to 

between his legs'’ cried a young and gar- put his capuve’s resolution to the proof, by 

rulous savage, who bore the appropriate 30 renewing the attempt at a compromise 
title of the Corbeau Rouge, a sobriquet he This could be effected only m one manner, 

had gained from the French, by his facihty the acquiescence of the Sumach bemg in- 

in making unseasonable noises, and an un- dispensably necessary to a compromise of 

due tendency to hear his own voice, ‘he is her right to be revenged With this view, 

no warrior, he has killed the Loup Cervier then, the woman was next desired to ad- 

when looking behind him not to see the vance, and to look to her own interest, no 

flash of his own rifle He grunts like a hog agent being considered as efficient as the 

already, when the Huron women begin to principal herself m this negouation The 

torment him, he will cry like the young of Indian females, when girls, are usually rmld 

the catamount He is a Delaware woman, 40 and submissive, with musical tones, pleas- 
dressedintheskinofaYengeese'’ ant voices, and merry laughs, but toil and 

‘Have your say, young man, have your suffermg generally deprive them of most of 

say,’ returned Deerslayer, unmoved, ‘you these advantages by the time they have 

know no better, and I can overlook it reached an age which the Sumach had long 

Talking may aggravate women, but can before passed To render their voices 

hardly make kmves sharper, fire hotter, or harsh, it would seem to reqmre active, ma- 

rifles more sartain ’ lignant passions, though, when excited, 

Rivenoak now interfered, reprovmg the their screams can rise to a sufficiently con- 

Red Crow for his premature interference, spicuous degree of discordancy to assert 

and then directing the proper persons to 50 their claim to possess this distinctive pecu- 
bmd the captive This expedient was hanty of the sex The Sumach was not 

adopted, not from any apprehensions that altogether without fenumne attracuon, 

he would escape, or from any necessity however, and had so recently been deemed 

that was yet apparent, of his being unable handsome m her tribe, as not to have yet 

to endure the torture with his limbs free learned the full influence that time and 
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exposure produce on man as well as on 
woman By an arrangement of Rivenoak’s, 
some of the women around her had been 
employmg the time m endeavoring to 
persuade the bereaved widow that there 
was still a hope Deerslayer might be pre- 
vailed on to enter her wigwam, m prefer- 
ence to entermg the world of spirits, and 
this, too, with a success that previous symp- 
toms scarcely justified All this was the re- 10 
suit of a resoluuon on the part of the chief 
to leave no proper means unemployed, m 
order to get the greatest hunter that was 
then thought to exist m all that region 
transferred to his own nation, as well as a 
husband for a woman who he felt would be 
hkely to be troublesome, were any of her 
claims to the attention and care of the tribe 
overlooked 

In conformity with this scheme the 20 
Sumach had been secretly advised to ad- 
vance mto the circle, and to make her 
appeal to the prisoner’s sense of justice be- 
fore the band had recourse to the last ex- 
periment The woman, nothing loth, con- 
sented, for there was some such attracuon, 
in becoming the wife of a noted hunter, 
among the females of the tribes, as is expe- 
rienced by the sex in more refined hfe, 
when they bestow their hands on the 30 
affluent As the duues of a mother were 
thought to be paramount to all other con- 
siderations, the widow felt none of that 
embarrassment m preferring her claims, to 
which even a female fortune-hunter among 
ourselves might be liable When she stood 
forth before the whole party, therefore, 
the children that she led by the hand fully 
jusufied all she did. 

‘You see me before you, cruel pale-face,’ 40 
the woman commenced, ‘your spirit must 
tell you my errand I have foimd you, I 
cannot find le Loup Cervier, nor the Pan- 
ther I have looked for them in the lake, in 
the woods, m the clouds I cannot say 
where they have gone ’ 

‘No man knows, good Sumach, no man 
knows,’ interposed the capuve ‘When the 
spirit leaves the body it passes mto a world 
beyond our knowledge, and the wisest 50 
way for them that are left behind is to 
hope for the best. No doubt both your 
warriors have gone to the happy hunting- 
grounds, and at the proper time you will 
see ’em ag’in m their improved state The 


wife and sister of braves must have looked 
forward to some such tarmination of their 
’arthly careers ’ 

‘Cruel pale-face, what had my warriors 
done that you should slay them’ They were 
the best hunters and the boldest young 
men of their tribe; the Great Spirit in- 
tended that they should hve until they 
withered like the branches of the hemlock, 
and fell of their own weight ’ 

‘Nay, nay, good Sumach,’ interrupted 
the Deerslayer, whose love of truth was 
too mdomitable to listen to such hyperbole 
with patience, even though it came from 
the torn breast of a widow, — ‘Nay, nay, 
good Sumach, this is a little out-doing red- 
skin privileges Young man was neither, 
any more than you can be called a young 
woman, and as to the Great Spirit’s intend- 
ing that they should fall otherwise than 
they did, that’s a grievous mistake, inas- 
much as what the Great Spirit intends is 
sartain to come to pass Then, ag'in, it’s 
plain enough neither of your fri’nds did me 
any harm I raised my hand ag’in ’em on 
account of what they were striving to do, 
rather than what they did This is nat’ral 
law, “to do, lest you should be done by ” ’ 

‘It IS so Sumach has but one tongue, she 
can tell but one story The pale-face struck 
the Hurons, lest the Hurons should strike 
him The Hurons are a just nation, they 
will forget It The chiefs will shut then 
eyes, and pretend not to have seen it 7 he 
young men will believe the Panther and the 
Lynx have gone to far-off hunts, and the 
Sumach will take her children by the hand, 
and go into the lodge of the pale-face, and 
say, “See, these are your children — they 
are also mine, feed us, and we will live with 
you ” ’ 

‘The tarms are onadmissable, woman, 
and, though I feel for your losses, which 
must be hard to bear, the tarms cannot be 
accepted As to givin’ you ven’son, in case 
we hved near enough together, that would 
be no great expl’ite, but as for becomin 
your husband, and the father of your chil- 
dren, to be honest with you, I feel no callin’ 
that-a-way ’ 

‘Look at this boy, cruel pale-face, he has 
no father to teach him to kill the deer, or 
to take scalps See this girl, what young 
man will come to look for a wife in a lodge 
that has no head’ There are more among 
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my people in the Canadas, and the Killer of 
Deer will find as many mouths to feed as 
his heart can wish for ’ 

‘I tell you, woman,’ exclaimed Deer- 
slayer, whose imagination was far from 
secondmg the appeal of the widow, and 
who began to grow restive under the vivid 
pictures she was drawing, ‘all this is noth- 
ing to me People and kindred must take 
care of their own fatherless, leaving them 
that have no children to their own loneh- 
ness As for me, I have no offspring, and I 
want no wife. Now, go away. Sumach, 
leave me in the hands of your chiefs, for 
my color, and gifts, and natur’ itself, cry 
out ag’in the idee of taking you for a wife ’ 

It IS unnecessary to expatiate on the 
effect of this down-right refusal of the 
woman’s proposals If there was anythmg 
hke tenderness in her bosom, — and no 
woman was, probably, ever entirely with- 
out that fenumne quahty, — it all disap- 
peared at this plain announcement Fury, 
rage, mortified pride, and a volcano of 
wrath, burst out at one explosion, convert- 
ing her into a sort of maniac, as it might be 
at the touch of a magician’s wand Without 
deigning a reply in words, she made the 
arches of the forest ring with screams, and 
then flew forward at her victim, seizing him 
by the hair, which she appeared resolute to 
draw out by the roots It was some time 
before her grasp could be loosened For- 
tunately for the prisoner, her rage was 
blind, since his total helplessness left him 
entirely at her mercy, had it been better 
directed it might have proved fatal before 
any relief could have been offered As it 
was, she did succeed in wrenching out two 
or three handfuls of hair, before the 
young men could tear her away from her 
victim 

The insult that had been offered to the 
Sumach was deemed an insult to the whole 
tribe, not so much, however, on account 
of any respect that was felt for the woman, 
as on account of the honor of the Huron 
nation Sumach, herself, was generally con- 
sidered to be as acid as the berry from 
which she derived her name, and now that 
her great supporters, her husband and 
brother, were both gone, few cared about 
conceahng their aversion Nevertheless, it 
had become a point of honor to punish 
the pale-face who disdamed a Huron 


woman, and more particularly one who 
coolly preferred death to reheving the tribe 
from the support of a widow and her chil- 
dren The young men showed an impa- 
tience to begm to torture, that Rivenoak 
understood, and as his elder associates 
mamfested no disposition to permit any 
longer delay, he was compelled to give the 
signal for the infernal work to proceed. 

10 

3 

‘The ugly hear now minded not the stake. 

Nor how the cruel mastiffs do him tear. 

The stag lay still, unroused from the brake. 
The foamy boar feared not the hunter's spear • 
All thing was still in desert, bush, and bnar ’ 

LORD DORSET. 

It was one of the common expedients of 
20 the savages, on such occasions, to put the 
nerves of their victims to the severest 
proofs On the other hand, it was a matter 
of Indian pride to betray no yielding to 
terror or pain, but for the prisoner to pro- 
voke his enemies to such acts of violence as 
would soonest produce death Many a war- 
rior had been known to bring his own suf- 
ferings to a more speedy termination, by 
tauntmg reproaches and reviling language, 
30 when he found that his physical system was 
giving way under the agony of sufferings, 
produced by a helhsh ingenuity, that 
might well eclipse all that has been said of 
the infernal devices of religious persecu- 
tion This happy expedient of taking refuge 
from the ferocity of his foes m their pas- 
sions was denied Deerslayer, however, by 
his pecuhar notions of the duty of a white 
man, and he had stoutly made up his mind 
40 to endure everything, in preference to dis- 
gracing his color. 

No sooner did the young men under- 
stand that they were at hberty to com- 
mence, than some of the boldest and most 
forward among them sprang into the arena, 
tomahawk in hand Here they prepared to 
throw that dangerous weapon, the object 
being to strike the tree as near as possible 
to the victim’s head, without absolutely 
50 hitting him This was so hazardous an ex- 
periment, that none but those who were 
known to be exceedingly expert with the 
weapon were allowed to enter the hsts at 
all, lest an early death might interfere With 
the expected entertainment In the truest 
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hands, it was seldom that the captive es- 
caped injury m these trials, and it often 
happened that death followed, even when 
the blow was not premeditated. In the par- 
ticular case of our hero, Rivenoak and the 
older warriors were apprehensive that the 
example of the Panther’s fate might prove 
a motive with some fiery spirit, suddenly to 
sacrifice his conqueror, when the tempta- 
tion of effecting it in precisely the same 
manner, and possibly with the identical 
weapon with which the warrior had fallen, 
offered This circumstance, of itself, ren- 
dered the ordeal of the tomahawk doubly 
critical for the Deerslayer 

It would seem, however, that all who 
now entered what we shall call the lists, 
were more disposed to exhibit their own 
dexterity, than to resent the deaths of their 
comrades Each prepared himself for the 
trial, with the feehngs of rivalry rather than 
with the desire for vengeance, and for the 
first few minutes, the prisoner had little 
more connection with the result, than grew 
out of the interest that necessarily attached 
Itself to a hvmg target The young men 
were eager, instead of being fierce, and 
Rivenoak thought he still saw signs of bemg 
able to save the life of the captive, when the 
vamty of the young men had been gratified, 
always admitting that it was not sacrificed 
to the dehcate experiments that were about 
to be made 

The first youth who presented himself 
for the trial, was called the Raven, having 
as yet had no opportumty of obtaining a 
more warlike sobriquet He was remarkable 
for high pretension, rather than for skill or 
exploits, and those who knew his character 
thought the captive in imrrunent danger, 
when he took his stand, and poised the 
tomahawk Nevertheless, the young man 
was good-natured, and no thought was 
uppermost in his mind other than the de- 
sire to make a better cast, than any of his 
fellows Deerslayer got an inkhng of this 
warrior’s want of reputation, by the m- 
junctions that he had received from the 
seniors, who, indeed, would have objected 
to his appearmg in the arena at all, but for 
an influence derived from his father, an 
aged warrior of great merit who was then 
m the lodges of the tribe Still, our hero 
maintained an appearance of self-posses- 
sion He had made up his mind that his 


hour was come, and it would have been a 
mercy, mstead of a calamity, to fall by the 
unsteadiness of the first hand that was 
raised against him. After a smtable number 
of flourishes and gesticulauons, that prom- 
ised much more than he could perform, the 
Raven let the tomahawk quit his hand The 
weapon whirled through the air, with the 
usual evoluuons, cut a chip from the sap- 
hng to which the prisoner was bound, 
withm a few inches of his cheek, and stuck 
m a large oak that grew several yards be- 
hmd him This was decidedly a bad effort, 
and a common sneer proclaimed as much, 
to the great morufication of the young man 
On the other hand, there was a general, but 
suppressed murmur of admiration at the 
steadmess with which the captive stood the 
trial The head was the only part he could 
move, and this had been purposely left 
free, that the tormentors might have the 
amusement, and the tormented endure the 
shame, of dodging, and otherwise attempt- 
mg to avoid the blows Deerslayer dis- 
appointed these hopes, by a command of 
nerve that rendered his whole body as im- 
movable as the tree to which it was bound. 
Nor did he even adopt the natural and 
usual expedient of shutting his eyes, the 
firmest and oldest warrior of the red-men 
never having more disdainfully demed him- 
self this advantage, under similar circum- 
stances 

The Raven had no sooner made his 
unsuccessful and puerile effort, than he 
was succeeded by le Daim-Mose, or the 
Moose, a middle-aged warrior, who was 
particularly skilful in the use of the toma- 
hawk, and from whose attempt the specta- 
tors confidently looked for gratification 
This man had none of the good-nature of 
the Raven, but he would gladly have sacri- 
ficed the captive to his hatred of the pale- 
faces generally, were it not for the greater 
interest he felt m his own success as one 
parucularly skilful in the use of this 
weapon He took his stand qmetly, but 
with an air of confidence, poised his little 
axe but a smgle instant, advanced a foot 
with a quick motion, and threw Deerslayer 
saw the keen instrument whirlmg towards 
him, and beheved all was over, still he was 
not touched The tomahawk had actually 
bound the head of the captive to the tree, 
bv carrymg before it some of his hair. 


so 
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having buried itself deep beneath the soft 
bark. A general yeU expressed the dehght 
of the spectators, and the Moose felt his 
heart soften a little towards the prisoner, 
whose steadiness of nerve alone enabled 
him to give this evidence of his consum- 
mate skill 

Le Daim-Mose was succeeded by the 
Boundmg Boy, or le Garijon qui Bondi, 
who came leaping into the circle like a lo 
hound, or a goat at play This was one of 
those elastic youths whose muscles seemed 
always in mouon, and who either affected, 
or who from habit was actually unable to 
move in any other manner, than by show- 
ing the antics just mentioned Nevertheless 
he was both brave and skilful, and had 
gained the respect of his people by deeds 
m war as well as success in the hunts A far 
nobler name would long since have fallen 
to his share, had not a Frenchman of rank 
inadvertently given him this sobriquet, 
which he religiously preserved as coming 
from his great father, who lived beyond the 
wide salt lake The Bounding Boy skipped 
about in front of the captive, menacing lum 
with his tomahawk, now on one side and 
now on another, and then agam in front, m 
the vain hope of being able to extort some 
sign of fear by this parade of danger At 
length Deerslayer’s patience became ex- 
hausted by all this mummery, and he spoke 
for the first time smce the trial had actually 
commenced 

‘Throw away, Huron’’ he cried, ‘or your 
tomahawk will forget its ar’n’d Why do 
you keep loping about hke a fa’a’n that’s 
showing Its dam how well it can skip, when 
you’re a warrior grown yourself, and a war- 
rior grown defies you and all your silly 
anucs’ Throw, or the Huron gals will 
laugh in your face ’ 

Although not intended to produce such 
an effect, the last words aroused the 
‘Boundmg’ warrior to fury The same 
nervous excitability which rendered him so 
active m his person, made it difficult to 
repress his feelings, and the words were 
scarcely past the lips of the speaker than 
the tomahawk left the hand of the Indian 50 
Nor was it cast without good-will, and a 
fierce determination to slay Had the in- 
tention been less deadly, the danger rmght 
have been greater The aim was uncertain, 
and the weapon glanced near the cheek of 
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the captive, slightly cutting the shoulder m 
Its evolutions This was the first mstance in 
which any other object, than that of terrify- 
ing the prisoner, and of displaying skill had 
been manifested, and the Bounding Boy 
was immediately led from the arena, and 
was warmly rebuked for his mtemperate 
haste, which had come so near defeating all 
the hopes of the band 

To this irritable person succeeded sev- 
eral other young warriors, who not only 
hurled the tomahawk but who cast the 
kmfe, a far more dangerous experiment, 
with reckless mdifference, yet they always 
manifested a skill that prevented any mjury 
to the captive Several times Deerslayer 
was grazed, but in no instance did he re- 
ceive what might be termed a wound The 
unflmching firmness with which he faced 
his assailants, more especially in the sort 
of rally with which this trial terminated, 
excited a profound respect in the specta- 
tors, and when the chiefs announced that 
the prisoner had well withstood the trials of 
the kmfe and the tomahawk, there was not 
a single individual in the band who really 
felt any hostility towards him, with the 
exception of Sumach and the Boundmg 
Boy These two discontented spirits got 
together, it is true, feeding each other’s 
ire, but, as yet, their malignant feelings 
were confined very much to themselves, 
though there existed the danger that the 
others, ere long, could not fail to be excited 
by their own efforts mto that demomacal 
state which usually accompanied all similar 
scenes among the red-men 

Rivenoak now told his people that the 
pale-face had proved himself to be a man 
He might live with the Delawares, but he 
had not been made woman with that tribe 
He wished to know whether it was the de- 
sire of the Hurons to proceed any further 
Even the gentlest of the females, however, 
had received too much satisfaction in the 
late trials to forego their expectations of a 
graufying exhibition, and there was but one 
voice m the request to proceed The politic 
chief, who had some such desire to receive 
so celebrated a hunter into his tribe as a 
European numster has to desire a new and 
available means of taxation, sought every 
plausible means of arresting the trial in sea- 
son, for he well knew, if permitted to go far 
enough to arouse the more ferocious pas- 
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sions of the tormentors, it would be as easy 
to dam the waters of the great lakes of his 
own region as to attempt to arrest them m 
their bloody career He therefore called 
four or five of the best marksmen to him, 
and bid them put the captive to the proof of 
the rifle, while, at the same time, he cau- 
tioned them touching the necessity of their 
maintaining their own credit, by the closest 
attention to the manner of exhibitmg their 
skill 

When Deerslayer saw the chosen war- 
riors step into the circle, with their arms 
prepared for service, he felt some such re- 
lief as the miserable sufferer, who has long 
endured the agomes of disease, feels at the 
certain approach of death Any trifling vari- 
ance in the aim of this formidable weapon 
would prove fatal, since, the head being the 
target, or rather the point it was desired to 
graze without m)ury, an inch or two of dif- 
ference in the hne of projection, must at 
once determine the quesuon of hfe or death 

In the torture by the rifle there was none 
of the latitude permitted that appeared in 
the case of even Gesler’s apple, a hair’s- 
breadth being, in fact, the utmost hmits that 
an expert marksman would allow himself 
on an occasion like this Victims were fre- 
quently shot through the head by too eager 
or unskilful hands, and it often occurred 
that, exasperated by the fortitude and 
taunts of the prisoner, death was dealt in- 
tentionally in a moment of ungovernable 
irritation All this Deerslayer well knew, for 
It was in relatmg the traditions of such 
scenes as well as of the battles and victories 
of their people, that the old men beguiled 
the long winter evenings m their cabins He 
now fully expected the end of his career, 
and experienced a sort of melancholy pleas- 
ure in the idea that he was to fall by a 
weapon as much beloved as the rifle A 
shght interruption, however, took place be- 
fore the business was allowed to proceed 

Hetty Hutter witnessed all that passed, 
and the scene at first had pressed upon her 
feeble mind in a way to paralyze it entirely, 
but by this time she had rallied, and was 
growing mdignant at the unmerited suffer- 
ing the Indians were inflicting on her fnend. 
Though timid, and shy as the young of the 
deer, on so many occasions, this right- 
feeling girl was always intrepid in the cause 
of humamty, the lessons of her mother. 


and the impulses of her own heart, — per- 
haps we might say the promptings of that 
unseen and pure spirit tliat seemed ever to 
watch over and direct her actions — umting 
to keep down the apprehensions of woman, 
and to impel her to be bold and resolute 
She now appeared in the circle, gentle, 
feminme, even bashful m mien, as usual, 
but earnest in her words and countenance, 
lo speaking like one who knew herself to be 
sustained by the high authority of God 

‘Why do you torment Deerslayer, red- 
men^’ she asked ‘What has he done that 
you trifle with his hfe, who has given you 
the right to be his judges^ Suppose one of 
your knives or tomahawks had hit him, 
what Indian among you ail could cure the 
woimd you would make> Besides, in harm- 
ing Deerslayer, you injure your own friend, 
20 when father and Hurry Harry came after 
your scalps, he refused to be of the party, 
and stayed in the canoe by himself You are 
tormenting your friend in tormenting this 
young man'’ 

The Hurons listened with grave atten- 
tion, and one among them, who understood 
English, translated what had been said into 
their native tongue As soon as Rivenoak 
was made acquainted with the purport of 
30 her address, he answered it in his own dia- 
lect, the interpreter conveying it to the girl 
in Enghsh 

‘My daughter is very welcome to speak,’ 
said the stern old orator, using gentle in- 
tonations, and smiling as kindly as if ad- 
dressing a child — ‘the Hurons are glad to 
hear her voice, they listen to what she says 
The Great Spirit often speaks to men with 
such tongues This time her eyes have not 
40 been open wide enough to see all that has 
happened Deerslayer did not come for our 
scalps, that is true, why did he not come? 
Here they are, on our heads, the warlocks 
are ready to be taken hold of, a bold enemy 
ought to stretch out his hand to seize them 
The Iroquois are too great a nation to pun- 
ish men that take scalps What they do them- 
selves, they hke to see others do Let my 
daughter look around her, and count my 
50 warriors Had I as many hands as four war- 
riors, their fingers would be fewer than my 
people, when they came into your hunting- 
grounds Now, a whole hand is missing 
Where are the fingers^ Two have been cut 
off by this pale-face; my Hurons wish to see 



if he did this by means of a stout heart, or 
by treachery, hke a skulking fox, or like a 
leaping panther ’ 

‘You know yourself, Huron, how one of 
them fell I saw it, and you all saw it, too. 
’Twas too bloody to look at, but it was not 
Deerslayer’s fault Your warrior sought his 
hfe, and he defended himself, I don’t know 
whether the good book says that it was 
right, but all men will do that Come, if you 
want to know which of you can shoot best, 
give Deerslayer a rifle, and then you will 
find how much more expert he is than any 
of your warriors, yes, than all of them 
together’’ 

Could one have looked upon such a scene 
with indifference, he would have been 
amused at the gravity with which the sav- 
ages listened to the translation of this unu- 
sual request No taunt, no smile mingled 
with their surprise, for Hetty had a charac- 
ter and manner too saintly to subject her 
infirmity to the mockings of the rude and 
ferocious On the contrary, she was an- 
swered with respectful attention 

‘My daughter does not always talk hke a 
chief at a council-fire,’ returned Rivenoak, 

‘or she would not have said this Two of my 
warriors have fallen by the blows of otir 
prisoner, their grave is too small to hold a 
third The Hurons do not hke to crowd 
their dead If there is another spirit about 
to set out for the far-off world, it must not 
be the spirit of a Huron, it must be the 
spirit of a pale-face Go, daughter, and sit 
by Sumach, who is in grief, let the Huron 
warriors show how well they can shoot, let 
the pale-face show how little he cares for 
their bullets ’ 

Hetty’s mind was unequal to a sustained 40 
discussion, and, accustomed to defer to the 
directions of her seniors, she did as told, 
seating herself passively on a log by the side 
of the Sumach, and averting her face from 
the painful scene that was occurring within 
the circle 

The warriors, as soon as this interruption 
had ceased, resumed their places, and agam 
prepared to exhibit their skill, as there was 
a double object in view, that of putting the 50 
constancy of the captive to the proof, and 
that of showing how steady were the hands 
of the marksmen under circumstances of 
excitement The distan ce was small, and, in 
one sense, safe But in dimimshing the dis- 
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tance taken by the tormentors, the trial to 
the nerves of the captive was essentially m- 
creased The face of Deerslayer, indeed, 
was just removed sufficiently from the ends 
of the guns to escape the effects of the flash, 
and his steady eye was enabled to look di- 
rectly into their muzzles, as it might be, in 
anticipation of the fatal messenger that was 
to issue from each The cunnmg Hurons 
well knew this fact, and scarce one levelled 
his piece without first causing it to point as 
near as possible at the forehead of the pris- 
oner, in the hope that his fortitude would 
fail him, and that the band would enjoy the 
triumph of seemg a victim quail under their 
mgemous cruelty Nevertheless, each of the 
competitors was still careful not to injure, 
the disgrace of striking prematurely being 
second only to that of faihng altogether m 
attaming the object Shot after shot was 
made, all the bullets commg m close proxi- 
mity to the Deerslayer’s head, without 
touching It Still no one could detect even 
the twitching of a muscle on the part of 
the captive, or the slightest winking of an 
eye Tins indomitable resolution, which so 
much exceeded every thing of its kmd that 
any present had before wimessed, might be 
referred to three distinct causes The first 
was resignauon to his fate, blended with 
natural steadiness of deportment, for our 
hero had calmly made up his mmd that he 
must die, and preferred this mode to any 
other, the second was his great familiarity 
with this particular W'eapon, which deprived 
It of all the terror that is usually cormected 
with the mere form of the danger, and the 
third was this familiarity carried out in 
practice, to a degree so mce as to enable the 
mtended victim to tell, within an inch, the 
precise spot where each bullet must strike, 
for he calculated its range by looking m at 
the bore of the piece So exact was Deer- 
slayer’s estimation of the hne of fire, that 
his pride of feehng finally got the better of 
his resignation, and, when five or six had 
discharged their bullets into the tree, he 
could not refrain from expressmg his con- 
tempt at their want of hand and eye 

‘You may call this shooting, Mingos,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘but we’ve squaws among the 
Delawares, and I’ve known Dutch gals on 
the Mohawk, that could outdo your greatest 
mdivors Ondo these arms of rmne, put a 
rifle in my hands, and I’ll pm the thinnest 
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warlock in your party to any tree you can 
show me, and this at a hundred yards, ay, or 
at two hundred, if the object can be seen, 
nineteen shots in twenty, or for that matter, 
twenty in twenty, if the piece is creditable 
and trusty!’ 

A low menacmg murmur followed this 
cool taunt, the ire of the warriors kmdled at 
listenmg to such a reproach from one who 
so far disdained their efforts as to refuse lo 
even to wink, when a rifle was discharged as 
near his face as could be done without 
burmng it Rivenoak perceived that the 
moment was critical, and stiU retaimng his 
hope of adoptmg so noted a hunter into his 
tribe, the politic old chief interposed in 
ume, probably, to prevent an immediate re- 
sort to that portion of the torture which 
must necessarily have produced death, 
through extreme bodily suffering, if in no 20 
other manner Movmg into the centre of 
the irritated group, he addressed them with 
his usual wily logic and plausible manner, 
at once suppressing the fierce movement 
that had commenced. 

T see how it is,’ he said ‘We have been 
like the pale-faces when they fasten their 
doors at mght, out of fear of the red-man 
They use so many bars, that the fire comes 
and burns them before they can get out 30 
We have bound the Deerslayer too tight, 
the thongs keep his hmbs from shakmg, 
and his eyes from shutting Loosen him, 
let us see what his own body is really 
made of ’ 

It IS often the case, when we are thwarted 
m a cherished scheme, that any expedient, 
however unhkely to succeed, is gladly re- 
sorted to, m preference to a total abandon- 
ment of the project So it was with the 40 
Hurons. The proposal of the chief found 
instant favor, and several hands were im- 
mediately at work, cutting and tearing the 
ropes of bark from the body of our hero In 
hall a minute, Deerslayer stood as free from 
bonds, as when, an hour before, he had com- 
menced his flight on the side of the moun- 
tain Some little time was necessary that he 
should recover the use of his limbs, the cir- 
culauon of the blood having been checked 50 
by the tighmess of the hgatures, and this 
was accorded to him by the pohtic Riven- 
oak, under the pretence that his body would 
be more hkely to submit to apprehension, if 
Its true tone were restored, though really 


with a view to give time to the fierce pas- 
sions which had been awakened m the 
bosoms of his young men, to subside. This 
ruse succeeded, and Deerslayer, by rubbing 
his limbs, stamping his feet, and movmg 
about, soon regamed the circulation, — ^re- 
covermg all his physical powers, as effectu- 
ally as if nothing had occurred to disturb 
them 

It IS seldom men think of death m the 
pride of their health and strength So it was 
with Deerslayer Havmg been helplessly 
bound, and, as he had every reason to sup- 
pose, so lately on the very verge of the other 
world, to find himself so unexpectedly hb- 
erated, in possession of his strength, and 
with a full command of limb, acted on him 
hke a sudden restoration to life, reammat- 
mg hopes that he had once absolutely aban- 
doned From that mstant all his plans 
changed In this, he simply obeyed a law of 
nature, for while we have wished to repre- 
sent our hero as being resigned to his fate. 
It has been far from our intention to repre- 
sent him as anxious to die From the mstant 
that his buoyancy of fcehng revived, his 
thoughts were keenly bent on the various 
projects that presented themselves as modes 
of evading the designs of his enemies, and 
he again became the quick-witted, ingen- 
ious, and determined woodsman, alive to all 
his own powers and resources The change 
was so great that his mind resumed its elas- 
ticity, and no longer thinking of submission. 
It dwelt only on the devices of the sort of 
warfare in which he was engaged 

As soon as Deerslayer was released, the 
band divided itself m a circle around him, 
in order to hedge him in, and the desire to 
break down his spirit grew m them, pre- 
cisely as they saw proofs of the difficulty 
there would be m subduing it The honor 
of the band was now involved m the issue, 
and even the sex lost all its sympathy with 
suffering, in the desire to save the reputa- 
tion of the tribe The voices of the girls, soft 
and melodious as nature had made them, 
were heard imnglmg with the menaces of 
the men, and the wrongs of Sumach sud- 
denly assumed the character of injuries m- 
flicted on every Huron female Yielding to 
this rising tumult, the men drew back a ht- 
tle, sigmfymg to the females that they left 
the captive for a time m their hands, it be- 
mg a common pracuce, on such occasions. 
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for the women to endeavor to throw the 
victim into a rage by their taunts and revil- 
mgSj and then to turn him suddenly over to 
the men m a state of mmd that was httle 
favorable to resisting the agony of bodily 
suffering Nor was this party without the 
proper mstruments for effecting such a pur- 
pose. Sumach had a notoriety as a scold, 
and one or two crones, like the She Bear, 
had come out with the party, most probably 
as the conservators of its decency and moral 
disciphne, such things occurring m savage 
as well as civilized life It is unnecessary to 
repeat all that ferocity and ignorance could 
invent for such a purpose, the only differ- 
ence between this outbreakmg of femimne 
anger, and a similar scene among ourselves, 
consisting m the figures of speech and the 
epithets, the Huron women calling their 
prisoner by the names of the lower and 
least respected animals that were known to 
themselves 

But Deerslayer’s mind was too much oc- 
cupied to permit him to be disturbed by the 
abuse of excited hags, and their rage neces- 
sarily increasing with his indifference, as 
his indifference increased with their rage, 
the furies soon rendered themselves impo- 
tent by their own excesses Perceivmg that 
the attempt was a complete failure, the war- 
riors interfered to put a stop to this scene, 
and this so much the more, because prepa- 
rations were now seriously making for the 
commencement of the real tortures, or that 
which would put the fortitude of the suf- 
ferer to the test of severe bodily pain A 
sudden and unlooked-for announcement, 
that proceeded from one of the look-outs, a 
boy of ten or twelve’ years old, however, put 
a momentary check to the whole proceed- 
ings As this interruption has a close con- 
nection with the denouement of our story, it 
shall be given m a separate chapter 

4 

‘So deem' St thou — so each mortal deems 
Of that which is from that which seems. 

But other harvest here 
Than that which peasant's scythe demands. 
Was gathered in by sterner hands. 

With bayonet, blade, and spear ' 

SCOTT 

It exceeded Deerslayer’s power to ascer- 
tam whai had produced the sudden pause 


in the movements of his enemies, until 
the fact was revealed in the due course of 
events He perceived that much agitation 
prevailed among the women m particular, 
while the warriors rested on their arms, m 
a sort of digmfied expectation It was plain 
no alarm was excited, though it was not 
equally apparent that a friendly occurrence 
produced the delay Rivenoak was evidentiy 
10 apprised of all, and by a gesture of his arm 
he appeared to direct the arcle to remam 
unbroken, and for each person to await the 
issue in the situation he, or she, then occu- 
pied It required but a minute or two to 
bring an explanation of this singular and 
mysterious pause, which was soon termi- 
nated by the appearance of Judith, on the 
exterior of the hne of bodies, and her 
ready admission within its circle 
20 If Deerslayer was startled by this unex- 
pected arrival, well knowing that the quick- 
witted girl could claim none of that exemp- 
tion from the penalnes of captivity, that 
was so cheerfully accorded to her feeble- 
minded sister, he was equally astomshed at 
the guise in which she came All her ordi- 
nary forest attire, neat and becoming as 
this usually was, had been laid aside for the 
brocade, that has been already mentioned, 
30 and which had once before wrought so 
great and magical an effect m her appear- 
ance Nor was this all Accustomed to see 
the ladies of the garrison, in the formal, gala 
attire of the day, and famihar with the more 
critical mceues of these matters, the girl 
had managed to complete her dress, m a 
way to leave nothing strikingly defective m 
Its details, or even to betray an incongruity 
that would have been detected by one prac- 
40 used in the mysteries of the toilet. Head, 
feet, arms, hands, bust, and drapery, were 
all m harmony, as female attire was then 
deemed attractive and harmonious, and the 
end she aimed at, that of imposing on the 
uninstructed senses of the savages, by caus- 
ing them to beheve their guest was a woman 
of rank and importance, might well have 
succeeded with those whose habits had 
taught them to discriminate between per- 
sons Judith, m addition to her rare native 
beauty, had a singular grace of person, and 
her mother had imparted enough of her 
own deportment, to prevent any striking or 
offensive vulgarity of manner, so that, sooth 
to say, the gorgeous dress tmght have been 
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worse bestowed m nearly every parucular 
Had It been displayed in a capital, a thou- 
sand might have worn it, before one could 
have been found to do more credit to its gay 
colors, glossy satins, and nch laces, than 
the beautiful creature whose person it now 
aided to adorn 

The effect of such an apparition had not 
been miscalculated The instant Judith 
found herself within the circle, she was, in a 
degree, compensated for the fearful per- 
sonal risk she ran, by the unequivocal sen- 
sation of surprise and admiration produced 
by her appearance The grim old warriors 
uttered their favorite exclamauon, ‘Hugh'’ 
The younger men were still more sensibly 
overcome, and even the women were not 
backward in letting open manifestations of 
pleasure escape them It was seldom that 
these untutored children of the forest had 
ever seen any white female above the com- 
monest sort, and, as to dress, never before 
had so much splendor shone before their 
eyes The gayest uniforms of both French 
and Enghsh seemed dull, compared with 
the lustre of the brocade, and wlule the rare 
personal beauty of the wearer added to the 
effect produced by its hues, the attire did 
not fail to adorn that beauty in a way which 
surpassed even the hopes of its wearer 
Deerslayer himself was astounded, and this 
quite as much by the brilliant picture the 
girl presented, as at the indifference to con- 
sequences with which she had braved the 
danger of the step she had taken Under 
such circumstances, all waited for the vis- 
itor to explain her object, which to most of 
the spectators seemed as mexphcable as her 
appearance 

‘Which of these warriors is the principal 
chief?’ demanded Judith of Deerslayer, as 
soon as she found it was expected that she 
should open the communication, ‘my er- 
rand is too important to be delivered to any 
of inferior rank First explain to the Hurons 
what I say, then give an answer to the ques- 
tion I have put ’ 

Deerslayer quietly comphed, his auditors 
greedily listemng to the interpretation of 
the first words that fell from so extraordi- 
nary a vision The demand seemed per- 
fectly in character for one who had every 
apoearance of an exalted rank herself Riv- 
enoak gave an appropriate reply, by pre- 
sennng himself before his fair visitor in a 


way to leave no doubt that he was entitled 
to aU the consideration he claimed 

T can believe this, Huron,’ resumed Ju- 
dith, enacting her assumed part with a 
steadiness and digmty that did credit to her 
powers of imitation, for she strove to im- 
part to her manner the condescending cour- 
tesy she had once observed in the wife of a 
general officer at a similar, though a more 
10 amicable scene ‘I can beheve you to be the 
principal person of this party, I see in your 
countenance the marks of thought and re- 
flection To you, then, I must make my 
commumcanon ’ 

‘Let the Flower of the Woods speak,’ re- 
turned the old chief, courteously, as soon as 
her address had been translated so that all 
might understand it ‘If her words are as 
pleasant as her looks, they will never qmt 
20 my ears, I shall hear them long after the 
winter m Canada has killed the flowers, and 
frozen all the speeches of summer ’ 

This admiration was grateful to one con- 
stituted like Judith, and it contributed to 
aid her self-possession, quite as much as it 
fed her vamty Smihng involuntarily, or in 
spite of her wish to seem reserved, she pro- 
ceeded m her plot 

‘Now, Huron,’ she continued, ‘hsten to 
30 my words Your eyes tell you that I am no 
common woman 1 will not say I am the 
queen of this country, she is afar off, in a 
distant land, but under our gracious mon- 
archs there are many degrees of rank one 
of these I fill What that rank is precisely, it 
is unnecessary for me to say, since you 
would not understand it For that informa- 
tion you must trust your eyes You see what 
I am, you must feel that in listening to my 
40 words, you listen to one who can be your 
friend or your enemy, as you treat her ’ 

This was well uttered, with a due atten- 
tion to manner and a steadiness of tone 
that was really surprising, considering all 
the circumstances of the case It was well, 
though simply rendered into the Indian 
dialect, too, and it was received with a re- 
spect and gravity that augured favorably 
for the girl’s success But Inchan thought 
50 IS not easily traced to its sources Judith 
waited with anxiety to hear the answer, 
filled with hope even while she doubted 
Rivenoak was a ready speaker, and he an- 
swered as promptly as comported with the 
notions of Inchan decorum, that pecuhar 
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people seeming to think a short delay re- 
spectfiilj inasmuch as it mamfests that the 
words already heard have been duly 
weighed 

‘My daughter is handsomer than the wild 
roses of Ontario, her voice is pleasant to the 
ear as the song of the wren,’ answered the 
cautious and wily chief, who of all the band 
stood alone in not being fully imposed on 
by the magnificent and unusual appearance 
of Judith, but who distrusted even while he 
wondered ‘the humming bird is not much 
larger than the bee, yet its feathers are as 
gay as the tail of the peacock The Great 
Spirit sometimes puts very bright clothes 
on very httle animals Still, He covers the 
moose with coarse hair These things are 
beyond the understanding of poor Indians, 
who can only comprehend what they see 
and hear No doubt my daughter has a 
very large wigwam, somewhere about the 
lake, the Hurons have not found it, on ac- 
count of their Ignorance^’ 

‘I have told you, chief, that it would be 
useless to state my rank and residence, inas- 
much as you would not comprehend them 
You must trust to your eyes for this know- 
ledge, what red-man is there that cannot 
see^ This blanket that I wear is not the 
blanket of a common squaw, these orna- 
ments are such as the wives and daughters 
of chiefs only appear in Now, listen and 
hear why I have come alone among your 
people, and hearken to the errand that has 
brought me here The Yengeese have 
young men as well as the Hurons, and 
plenty of them, too, this you well know ’ 

‘The Yengeese are as plenty as the leaves 
on the trees! This every Huron knows and 
feels ’ 

‘I understand you, chief Had I brought 
a party with me, it might have caused trou- 
ble My young men and your young men 
would have looked angrily at each other, 
especially had my young men seen that 
pale-face bound for the tortures He is a 
great hunter, and is much loved by all the 
garrisons, far and near There would have 
been blows about him, and the trad of the 
Iroquois back to the Canadas would have 
been marked with blood ’ 

‘There is so much blood on it now,’ re- 
turned the chief, gloomily, ‘that it blmds 
our eyes My young men see that it is all 
Huron ’ 


‘No doubt, and more Huron blood would 
be spilt, had I come surrounded with pale- 
faces I have heard of Rivenoak, and have 
thought It would be better to send him back 
m peace to his village, that he might leave 
his women and children behind him; if he 
then wished to come for our scalps, we 
would meet him He loves aimnals made of 
ivory, and little rifles See, I have brought 
10 some with me to show him. I am his friend. 
When he has packed up these things among 
his goods, he will start for his village, before 
any of my young men can overtake him; 
and then he will show his people m Canada 
what riches they can come to seek, now that 
our great fathers, across the salt lake, have 
sent each other the war-hatchet I will lead 
back with me this great hunter, of whom I 
have need to keep my house m vemson ’ 

20 Judith, who was sufficiently familiar with 
Indian phraseology, endeavored to ex- 
press her ideas in the sententious manner 
common to those people, and she succeeded 
even beyond her own expectations Deer- 
slayer did her full justice in the translation, 
and this so much the more readily, since 
the girl carefully abstained from uttermg 
any direct untruth, a homage she paid to 
the young man’s known aversion to false- 
30 hood, which he deemed a meanness alto- 
gether unworthy of a white man’s gifts The 
offering of the two remainmg elephants, 
and of the pistols already mentioned, one of 
which was all the worse for the recent acci- 
dent, produced a lively sensation among the 
Hurons generally, though Rivenoak re- 
ceived It coldly, notwithstanding the de- 
hght with which he had first discovered the 
probable existence of a creature with two 
40 tails In a word, this cool and sagacious sav- 
age was not so easily imposed on as his fol- 
lowers, and with a sentiment of honor, 
that half the civilized world would have 
deemed supererogatory, he dechned the ac- 
ceptance of a bribe that he felt no disposi- 
uon to earn by a comphance with the do- 
nor’s wishes 

‘Let my daughter keep her two-tailed 
hog to eat when vemson is scarce,’ he drily 
50 answered, ‘and the little gun, which has two 
muzzles The Hurons will kill deer when 
they are hungry, and they have long nfles 
to fight with This hunter cannot quit my 
young men now, they wish to know if he is 
as stout-hearted as he boasts htmself to be.’ 
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‘That I deny, Huron,’ interrupted Deer- 
slayer, with warmth, ‘yes, that I downright 
deny, as ag’in truth and reason. No man 
has heard me boast, and no man shall, 
though ye flay me ahve, and then roast the 
quivermg flesh, with your own infamal de- 
vices and cruelties’ I may be humble, and 
misfortunate, and your prisoner, but I’m 
no boaster, by my very gifts.’ 

‘My young pale-face boasts he is no 
boaster,’ returned the crafty chief, ‘he 
must be right I hear a strange bird singmg 
It has very rich feathers. No Huron ever 
before saw such feathers They will be 
ashamed to go back to their village, and teU 
their people that they let their prisoner go 
on account of the song of this strange bird, 
and not be able to give the name of the bird 
They do not know how to say whether it is 
a wren or a cat-bird This would be a great 
disgrace, my young men would not be al- 
lowed to travel in the woods, without tak- 
ing their mothers with them to tell them 
the names of the birds ’ 

‘You can ask my name of your prisoner,’ 
returned the girl ‘It is Judith, and there is 
a great deal of the history of Judith in the 
pale-face’s best book, the Bible If I am a 
bird of fme feathers, I have also my name ’ 
‘No,’ answered the wily Huron, be- 
traying the artifice he had so long practised, 
by speaking m Enghsh, with tolerable accu- 
racy, ‘I not ask prisoner He ured, he want 
rest I ask my daughter, with feeble-mind 
She speak truth Come here, daughter, you 
answer Yowr name, Hetty’’’ 

‘Yes, that’s what they call me,’ returned 
the girl, ‘though it’s written Esther, in the 
Bible.’ 

‘He write him m Bible, too’’ All write m 
Bible. No matter — what her name?’ 

‘That’s Judith, and it’s so written m the 
Bible, though father sometimes called her 
Jude That’s my sister Judith, Thomas 
Hutter’s daughter — Thomas Hutter, whom 
you called the Muskrat, though he was no 
muskrat, but a man, hke yourselves — he 
hved m a house on the water, and that was 
enough for you’’ 

A smile of triumph gleamed on the hard- 
wrmkled countenance of the chief, when he 
found how completely his appeal to the 
truth-lovmg Hetty had succeeded As for 
Judith herself, the moment her sister was 
questioned, she saw that all was lost, for no 


sign, or even entreaty, could have induced 
the right-feehng girl to utter a falsehood. 
To attempt to impose a daughter of the 
Muskrat on the savages, as a prmcess or a 
great lady, she knew would be idle, and 
she saw her bold and ingemous expedient 
for hberating the captive fail, through one 
of the simplest and most natural causes that 
could be imagined She turned her eye on 
to Deerslayer, therefore, as if implormg him 
to mterfere, to save them both 

‘It will not do, Judith,’ said the young 
man, in answer to this appeal, which he 
understood, though he saw its uselessness, 
‘it will not do ’Twas a bold idee, and fit 
for a general’s lady, but yonder Mingo — ’ 
Rivenoak had withdrawn to a kttle dis- 
tance, and was out of ear- shot — ‘but yonder 
Mingo IS an oncommon man, and not to be 
20 deceived by any unnat’ral sarcumventions 
Things must come afore him in their right 
order to draw a cloud afore his eyes’ ’Twas 
too much to attempt making him fancy 
that a queen or a great lady lived in these 
mountains, and no doubt he thmks the fine 
clothes you wear are some of the plunder 
of your own father — or, at least, of him 
who once passed for your father, as quite 
likely It was, if all they say is true ’ 

30 ‘At all events, Deerslayer, my presence 
here will save you for a time They will 
hardly attempt torturmg you before my 
face’’ 

‘Why not, Judith’’ Do you think they will 
treat a woman of the pale-faces more ten- 
derly than they treat their own’’ It’s true 
that your sex will most hkely save you from 
the torments, but it will not save your 
hberty, and may not save your scalp I wish 
40 you hadn’t come, my good Judith, it can 
do no good to me, while it may do great 
harm to yourself ’ 

‘I can share your fate,’ the girl answered, 
with generous enthusiasm ‘They shall not 
injure you while I stand by, if m my power 
to prevent it — besides ’ 

‘Besides what, Judith” What means have 
you to stop Injin cruelty, or to avart Injin 
deviltries?’ 

50 ‘None, perhaps, Deerslayer,’ answered 
the girl, with firmness, ‘but I can suffer 
with my friends — die with them if neces- 
sary ’ 

‘Ah’ Judith — suffer you may, but die you 
wiU not unul the Lord’s time shall come. 
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It’s little likely that one of your sex and 
beauty will meet with a harder fate than to 
become the wife of a chief, if indeed your 
white inchnations can stoop to match with 
an In)in ’Twould have been better had 
you stayed m the ark, or the casde — but 
what has been done, is done. You was 
about to say somethmg, when you stopped 
at “besides”? ’ 

‘It might not be safe to mention it here, lo 
Deerslayer,’ the girl hurriedly answered, 
moving past him carelessly, that she rmght 
speak in a low tone, ‘half an hour is all in 
all to us None of your friends are idle ’ 

The hunter replied merely by a grateful 
look Then he turned towards lus enemies, 
as if ready again to face the torments A 
short consultation had passed among the 
elders of the band, and by this time they 
also were prepared with their decision The 20 
merciful purpose of Rivenoak had been 
much weakened by the artifice of Judith, 
which, failing of its real object, was hkely 
to produce results the very opposite of 
those she had anticipated This was natu- 
ral, the feeling being aided by the resent- 
ment of an Indian, who found how near he 
had been to becoming the dupe of an inex- 
perienced girl By this time Judith’s real 
character was fully understood — the wide- 30 
spread reputation of her beauty contrib- 
uted to the exposure As for the unusual 
attire, it was confounded with the pro- 
found mystery of the animals with two 
tails, and, for the moment, lost its influ- 
ence 

When Rivenoak, therefore, faced the cap- 
tive again, it was with an altered counte- 
nance He had abandoned the wish of 
saving him, and was no longer disposed to 4° 
retard the more serious part of the torture 
This change of sentiment was, in effect, 
commumcated to the young men, who 
were already eagerly engaged in making 
their preparations for the contemplated 
scene Fragments of dried wood were 
rapidly collected near the sapling — the 
sphnters which it was intended to thrust 
into the flesh of the victim, previously to 
hghting, were all collected, and the thongs 5° 
were already produced that were again to 
bind him to the tree All this was done in 
profoimd silence, Judith watchmg every 
movement with breathless expectation, 
while Deerslayer himself stood seemingly 


as unmoved as one of the pines of the hills 
When the warriors advanced to bind him, 
however, the young man glanced at Judith, 
as if to mquire whether resistance or sub- 
mission were most advisable By a sigmfi- 
cant gesture she coimseUed the last, and, m 
a minute, he was once more fastened to the 
tree, a helpless object of any msult or 
wrong that might be offered. So eagerly 
did every one now act, that nothing was 
said The fire was immediately hghted m 
the pile, and the end of all was anxiously 
expected 

It was not the mtention of the Hurons 
absolutely to destroy the hfe of their vic- 
tim by means of fire They designed merely 
to put his physical fortitude to the severest 
proofs It could endure short of that ex- 
tremity In the end, they fully intended to 
carry his scalp with them into their village, 
but It was their wish first to break down his 
resolution, and to reduce him to the level 
of a complaining sufferer With this view, 
the pile of brush and branches had been 
placed at a proper distance, or one at which 
It was thought the heat would soon become 
intolerable, though it might not be immedi- 
ately dangerous As often happened, how- 
ever, on these occasions, this distance had 
been miscalculated, and the flames began 
to wave their forked tongues in a proximity 
to the face of the victim that would have 
proved fatal in another instant, had not 
Hetty rushed through the crowd, armed 
with a stick, and scattered the blazing pile 
in a dozen directions More than one hand 
was raised to strike the presumptuous in- 
truder to the earth, but the chiefs prevented 
the blows, by reminding their irritated fol- 
lowers of the state of her mind Hetty, 
herself, was insensible to the risk she ran, 
but, as soon as she had performed this bold 
act, she stood looking about her m frown- 
ing resentment, as if to rebuke the crowd of 
attentive savages for their cruelty 

‘God bless you, dearest sister, for that 
brave and ready act’’ murmured Judith, 
herself unnerved so much as to be inca- 
pable of exertion, ‘Heaven itself has sent 
you on Its holy errand.’ 

‘ ’Twas well-meant, Judith,’ rejoined the 
victim, ‘ ’twas excellently meant, and ’twas 
timely, though it may prove ontimely in the 
mdi What is to come to pass must come to 
pass soon, or ’twiU quickly be too late Had 
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I drawn in one mouthful of that flame in 
breathing, the power of man couldn’t save 
my hfe, and you see that this time they’ve 
so bound my forehead as not to leave 
my head the smallest chance ’Twas well 
meant, but it might have been more marci- 
ful to let the flames act their part ’ 

‘Cruel, heartless Huronsi’ exclaimed the 
sail indignant Hetty, ‘would you burn a 
man and a Christian, as you would burn a 
log of wood' Do you never read your 
Bibles? or do you think God will forget 
such things’’ 

A gesmre from Rivenoak caused the 
scattered brands to be collected, fresh wood 
was brought, even the women and children 
busying themselves eagerly in the gather- 
ing of dried sticks The flame was just 
kindhng a second ume, when an Indian 
female pushed through the circle, ad- 
vanced to the heap, and with her foot 
dashed aside the lighted twigs in ume to 
prevent the conflagrauon A yell followed 
this second disappointment, but when the 
offender turned towards the circle, and pre- 
sented the countenance of Hist, it was suc- 
ceeded by a common exclamauon of pleas- 
ure and surprise For a minute all thought 
of pursuing the business in hand was for- 
gotten, and young and old crowded around 
the girl, in haste, to demand an explanauon 
of her sudden and unlooked-for remm It 
was at this criucal instant that Hist spoke 
to Judith in a low voice, placed some small 
object, unseen, in her hand, and then 
turned to meet the salutauons of the Huron 
girls, with whom she was personally a 
great favorite Judith recovered her self- 
possession and acted promptly The small, 
keen-edged knife, that Hist had given to 
the other, was passed by the latter into the 
hands of Hetty, as the safest and least- 
suspected medium of transferrmg it to 
Deerslayer But the feeble intellect of the 
last defeated the well-grounded hopes of 
all three Instead of first cutting loose the 
hands of the vicum, and then concealmg 
the kmfe in his clothes, in readmess for 
acnori at the most available instant, she 
went to work herself, with earnesmess and 
simphcity, to cut the thongs that bound his 
head, that he might not agam be in danger 
of inhahng flames Of course this delib- 
erate procedure was seen, and the hands of 
Hetty were arrested ere she had more than 


hberated the upper portion of the capttve’s 
body, not including his arms, below the 
elbows This discovery at once pointed dis- 
trust towards Hist, and, to Judith’s sur- 
prise, when quesaoned on the subject, 
that spirited girl was not disposed to deny 
her agency in what had passed 

‘Why should I not help the Deerslayer?’ 
the girl demanded, in the tones of a firm- 
lo mmded woman. ‘He is the brother of a 
Delaware chief, my heart is all Delaware 
Come forth, miserable Bnarthorn, and 
wash the Iroquois paint from your face, 
stand before the Hurons, the crow that you 
are, you would eat the carrion of your own 
dead rather than starve Put him face to 
face with Deerslayer, chiefs and warriors, 
I will show you how great a knave you have 
been keeping in your tribe ’ 

20 This bold language, uttered in their own 
dialect, and with a manner full of confi- 
dence, produced a deep sensation among 
the Hurons Treachery is always hable to 
distrust, and though the recreant Briar- 
thom had endeavored to serve the enemy 
well, his exeraons and assiduities had 
gained for him httle more than tolerauon. 
His wish to obtain Hist for a wife had first 
mduced him to betray her and his own 
30 people, but serious rivals to his first project 
had risen up among his new friends, weak- 
emng still more their sympathies with 
treason In a word, Bnarthorn had been 
barely permitted to remain in the Huron 
encampment, where he was as closely and 
as jealously watched as Hist herself, seldom 
appearmg before the chiefs, and sedulously 
keepmg out of view of Deerslayer, who, 
unnl this moment, was ignorant even of his 
40 presence Thus summoned, however, it 
was impossible to remain in the back- 
ground ‘Wash the Iroquois paint from his 
face,’ he did not, for when he stood m the 
centre of the circle, he was so disguised in 
these new colors, that, at first, the hunter 
did not recogmze him He assumed an air 
of defiance, notwithstanding, and haughuly 
demanded what any could say agamst 
‘Bnarthorn ’ 

30 ‘Ask yourself that,’ contmued Hist, with 
spirit, though her manner grew less con- 
centrated, and there was a slight air of ab- 
stracuon that became observable to Deer- 
slayer and Judith, if to no others ‘Ask that 
of your own heart, sneaking woodchuck of 
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die Delawares, come not here with the face The words were cut short by another 


of an innocent man Go look in the spring, 
see the colors of your enemies on your 
lying skin, and then come back and boast 
how you ran from your tribe, and took the 
blanket of the French for your covenng! 
Paint yourself as bright as the hummmg- 
bird, you will sull be black as the crow ’ 

Hist had been so uniformly gentle while 
hvmg with the Hurons, that they now hs- 10 
tened to her language with surprise As for 
the dehnquent, his blood boiled m his 
vems, and it was well for the pretty speaker 
that It was not in his power to execute the 
revenge he burned to inflict on her, m spite 
of his pretended love 

‘Who wishes Briarthorn^’ he sternly 
asked ‘If this pale-face is tired of hfe, if 
afraid of Indian torments, speak, Rivenoak, 

I will send him after the warriors we have 20 
lost ’ 

‘No, chief, no, Rivenoak,’ eagerly inter- 
rupted Hist ‘The Deerslayer fears nothmg, 
least of all a crow' Unbind him — cut his 
withes — place him face to face with this 
cawing bird, then let us see which is tired of 
life ’ 

Hist made a forward movement, as tf to 
take a knife from a young man, and per- 
form the office she had mentioned, in per- 30 
son, but an aged warrior interposed, at a 
sign from Rivenoak This chief watched all 
the girl did, with distrust, for, even while 
speaking in her most boastful language 
and in the steadiest manner, there was an 
air of uncertainty and expectauon about 
her, that could not escape so close an ob- 
server She acted well, but two or three of 
the old men were equally satisfied that it 
was merely acting Her proposal to release 40 
Deerslayer, therefore, was re)ected, and the 
disappointed Hist found herself driven 
back from the saphng at the very moment 
she fancied herself about to be successful 
At the same time, the circle, which had got 
to be crowded and confused, was enlarged, 
and brought once more into order Riven- 
oak now announced the intention of the 
old men again to proceed, the delay havmg 
been continued long enough, and leading 50 
to no result 

‘Stop, Huron, stay, chiefs’’ exclaimed 
Judith, scarce knowmg what she said, or 
why she interposed, unless to obtain time, 
‘For God’s sake, a single nunute longer — ’ 


and a still more extraordinary interruption 
A young Indian came bounding through 
the Huron ranks, leapmg into tlie very 
centre of the circle, m a way to denote the 
utmost confidence, or a temerity bordering 
on fool-hardiness Five or six sentmels 
were still watchmg the lake at different and 
distant points, and it was the first impres- 
sion of fcvenoak that one of these had come 
m with tidmgs of import Still, the move- 
ments of the stranger were so rapid, and his 
war-dress, which scarcely left him more 
drapery than an antique statue, had so httle 
distmgmshing about it, that, at the first 
moment, it was impossible to ascertain 
whether he were fnend or foe Three leaps 
carried this warrior to the side of Deer- 
slayer, whose withes were cut in the twm- 
khng of an eye, with a quickness and pre- 
cision that left the prisoner perfect master 
of his hmbs Not ull this was effected, did 
the stranger bestow a glance on any other 
object, then he turned and showed the 
astomshed Hurons the noble brow, fine 
person, and eagle eye of a young warrior, 
in the pamt and panoply of a Delaware He 
held a rifle m each hand, the butts of both 
resimg on the earth, while from one dan- 
gled Its proper pouch and horn This was 
Killdeer, which, even as he looked boldly 
and in defiance on the crowd around him, 
he suffered to fall back into the hands of its 
proper owner The presence of two armed 
men, though it was in their midst, startled 
the Hurons Their rifles were scattered 
about against the different trees, and their 
only weapons were their knives and toma- 
hawks Still, they had too much self- 
possession to betray fear It was little hkely 
that so small a force would assail so strong 
a band, and each man expected some ex- 
traordmary proposition to succeed so deci- 
sive a step The stranger did not seem 
disposed to disappomt them, he prepared 
to speak 

‘Hurons,’ he said, ‘this earth is very big 
The great lakes are big, too, there is room 
beyond them for the Iroquois, there is 
room for the Delawares on this side I am 
Chingachgook, the son of Uncas, the kins- 
man of Tamenund This is my betrothed, 
that pale-face is my friend My heart was 
heavy when I massed him, 1 followed him 
to your camp to see that no harm hap- 
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pened to him All the Delaware girls are 
waiung for Wah, they wonder that she 
stays away so long Come, let us say fare- 
well, and go on our path ’ 

‘Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, the 
Great Serpent of them you hate’’ cned 
Briarthom ‘If he escape, blood will be m 
your moccasin prmts from this spot to the 
Canadas /am a// Huron'* 

As the last words were uttered, the trai- lo 
tor cast his kmfe at the naked breast of the 
Delaware A quick movement of the arm 
on the part of Hist, who stood near, turned 
aside the blow, the dangerous weapon bury- 
mg Its point m a pine At the next mstant, a 
similar weapon glanced from the hand of 
the Serpent, and quivered m the recreant’s 
heart A rmnute had scarcely elapsed from 
the moment in which Chmgachgook 
bounded mto the circle, and that m which 20 
Briarthom fell, hke a log, dead m his 
tracks The rapidity of events prevented 
the Hurons from acting, but this catas- 
trophe permitted no further delay A 
common exclamauon followed, and the 
whole party was in mouon At this instant, 
a sound unusual to the woods was heard, 
and every Huron, male and female, paused 
to hsten, with ears erect and faces filled 
with expectation The sound was regular 30 
and heavy, as if the earth were struck with 
beetles Objects became visible among the 
trees of the back-ground, and a body of 
troops was seen advancing with measured 
tread They came upon the charge, the 
scarlet of the king’s hvery shirung among 
the bright green fohage of the forest 

The scene that followed is not easily 
described It was one m which wild con- 
fusion, despair, and frenzied efforts were 40 
so blended as to destroy the umty and dis- 
tinctness of the action A general yell burst 
from the enclosed Hurons, it was suc- 
ceeded by the hearty cheers of England 


Still, not a musket or rifle was fired, though 
that steady, measured tramp continued, 
and the bayonet was seen gleaimng m ad- 
vance of a line that counted nearly sixty 
men The Hurons were taken at a fearful 
disadvantage On three sides was the water, 
while their formidable and tramed foes cut 
them off from flight on the fourth Each 
warrior rushed for his arms, and then all 
on the pomt, man, woman, and child, 
eagerly sought the covers In this scene of 
confusion and dismay, however, nothing 
could surpass the discretion and coolness 
of Deerslayer His first care was to place 
Judith and Hist behmd trees, and he 
looked for Hetty, but she had been hurried 
away m a crowd of Huron women This 
effected, he threw himself on a flank of the 
retiring Hurons, who were inchmng off 
towards the southern margin of the point, 
in the hope of escaping through the water 
Deerslayer watched his opportimity, and 
findmg two of his recent tormenters in a 
range, his rifle first broke the silence of the 
terrific scene The bullet brought down 
both at one discharge This drew a gen- 
eral fire from the Hurons, and the rifle and 
war-cry of the Serpent were heard in the 
clamor Still the trained men returned no 
answering volley, the whoop and piece of 
Hurry alone being heard on their side, if 
we except the short, prompt word of 
authority, and that heavy, measured, and 
menacmg tread Presently, however, the 
shrieks, groans, and denunciations that 
usually accompany the use of the bayonet, 
followed That terrible and deadly weapon 
was glutted in vengeance The scene that 
succeeded was one of those, of which so 
many have occurred m our own times, in 
which neither age nor sex forms an exemp- 
tion to the lot of a savage warfare 
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The HORSE-SWAP 

During the session of the Supreme Court, 

m the village of , about three weeks 

ago. when a number of people were col- 


lected in the prinapal street of the village, 
I observed a young man riding up and 
down the street, as I supposed, in a violent 
passion He galloped this way, then that, 
and then the other, spurred his horse to 
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one group of atizens, then to another, then 
dashed off at half speed, as if fleeing from 
danger, and, suddenly checkmg his horse, 
returned first in a pace, then m a trot, and 
then m a canter While he was performmg 
these various evolutions, he cursed, swore, 
whooped, screamed, and tossed himself 
m every atutude which man could assume 
on horseback. In short, he cavorted most 
magnammously (a term which, m our 10 
tongue, expresses all that I have described, 
and a httle more), and seemed to be setting 
all creauon at defiance As I hke to see all 
that is passmg, I determined to take a posi- 
tion a httle nearer to him, and to ascertain, 
if possible, what it was that affected him 
so sensibly Accordmgly, I approached a 
crowd before which he had stopped for a 
moment, and examined it with the strictest 
scrutiny But I could see nothing in it that 20 
seemed to have anything to do with the 
cavorter Every man appeared to be m 
good humour, and all mindmg their own 
busmess Not one so much as noticed the 
prmapal figure SuU he went on. After a 
semicolon pause, which my appearance 
seemed to produce (for he eyed me closely 
as I approached), he fetched a whoop, and 
swore that ‘he could out-swap any live man, 
woman, or child that ever walked these 30 
lulls, or that ever straddled horseflesh 
since the days of old daddy Adam Stran- 
ger,’ said he to me, ‘did you ever see the 
Y allow Blossom from Jasper’’ 

‘No,’ said I, ‘but I have often heard of 
him ’ 

‘I’m the boy,’ continued he, ‘perhaps a 
leetle, jist a leetle, of the best man at a horse- 
swap that ever trod shoe-leather ’ 

I began to feel my situation a httle awk- 40 
ward, when I was reheved by a man some- 
what advanced in years, who stepped up 
and began to survey the Y allow Blossom's 
horse with much apparent interest This 
drew the rider’s attention, and he turned 
the conversauon from me to the stranger 
‘Well, my old coon,’ said he, ‘do you 
want to swap bosses}' 

‘Why, I don’t know,’ rephed the stran- 
ger, ‘I beheve I’ve got a beast I’d trade 50 
with you for that one, if you like him ’ 

‘Well, fetch up your nag, my old cock, 
you’re )ist the lark I wanted to get hold of 
I am perhaps a leetle, )ist a leetle, of the 
best man at a horse-swap that ever stole 


crackltns out of his mammy’s fat gourd 
Where’s your boss}' 

T’ll bring him presently, but I want to 
exanune your horse a httle.’ 

‘Oh' look at him,’ said the Blossom, 
ahghung and hitung him a cut — ‘look at 
him! He’s the best piece of Aorrflesh m the 
thirteen umted umvarsal worlds. There’s 
no sort o’ mistake in httle Bullet He can 
pick up miles on his feet, and fling ’em be- 
hmd lum as fast as the next man’s boss, 1 
don’t care where he comes from. And he 
can keep at it as long as the sun can shme 
without resting ’ 

Durmg this harangue, httle Bullet looked 
as if he understood it all, beheved it, and 
was ready at any moment to verify it He 
was a horse of goodly countenance, rather 
expressive of vigilance tlian fire, though 
an unnatural appearance of fierceness was 
thrown into it by the loss of his ears, which 
had been cropped pretty close to his head 
Nature had done but httle for Bullet’s 
head and neck, but he managed, m a great 
measure, to hide their defects by bowmg 
perpetually He had obviously suffered 
severely for corn, but if his ribs and hip 
bones had not disclosed the fact, be never 
would have done it, for he was m all re- 
spects as cheerful and happy as if he com- 
manded all the corn-cribs and fodder- 
stacks in Georgia His height was about 
twelve hands, but as his shape partook 
somewhat of that of the giraffe, his 
haunches stood much lower. They were 
short, strait, peaked, and concave Bul- 
let’s tail, however, made amends for all 
his defects All that the artist could do to 
beauufy it had been done, and all that 
horse could do to compliment the arust. 
Bullet did His tail was nicked in superior 
style, and exhibited the hne of beauty in so 
many direcuons, that it could not fail to hit 
the most fastidious taste m some of them 
From the root it dropped into a graceful 
festoon, then rose in a handsome curve, 
then resumed its first direction, and then 
mounted suddenly upward hke a cypress 
knee to a perpendicular of about two and a 
half inches The whole had a careless and 
bewitching mchnauon to the right Bullet 
obviously knew where his beauty lay, and 
took all occasions to display it to the best 
advantage If a suck cracked, or if any one 
moved suddenly about him, or coughed. 
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or hawked, or spoke a little louder than 
common, up went Bullet’s tail like hght- 
mng, and if the gmng up did not please, the 
coming down must of necessity, for it was as 
different from the other movement as was 
Its direction The first was a bold and 
rapid flight upward, usually to an angle of 
forty-five degrees. In this posiuon he kept 
his interesting appendage until he satisfied 
himself that nothmg m parucular was to 
be done, when he commenced droppmg it 
by half inches, m second beats, then m 
triple ume, then faster and shorter, and 
faster and shorter still, until it finally died 
away imperceptibly mto us natural posi- 
uon If I might compare sights to sounds, 
I should say its settling was more like the 
note of a locust than anything else m 
nature. 

Either from native sprightlmess of dis- 
posiuon, from uncontrollable activity, or 
from an unconquerable habit of removmg 
flies by the stamping of the feet. Bullet 
never stood still, but always kept up a 
gentle fly-scarmg movement of his limbs, 
which was pecuharly mteresting 

‘I tell you, man,’ proceeded the Yellow 
Blossom, ‘he’s the best hve boss that ever 
trod the grit of Georgia Bob Smart knows 
the hoss Come here. Bob, and mount this 
boss, and show Bullet’s mouons ’ Here 
Bullet bristled up, and looked as if he had 
been hunting for Bob all day long, and had 
just found him. Bob sprang on his back. 
‘Boo-oo-oo’’ said Bob, with a fluttering 
noise of the bps, and away went BuUet, as 
if in a quarter race, with all his beauues 
spread in handsome style 

‘Now fetch him back,’ said Blossom. 
Bullet turned and came m pretty much as 
he went out 

‘Now trot him by ’ Bullet reduced his 
tail to ‘customary’ , sidled to the right and 
left airily, and exhibited at least three van- 
eues of trot in the short space of fifty 
yards 

‘Make him pacei’ Bob commenced 
twitchmg the bridle and kicking at the same 
time These mconsistent movements obvi- 
ously (and most naturally) disconcerted 
Bullet, for it was impossible for him to 
learn, from them, whether he was to pro- 
ceed or stand still He staned to trot, and 
was told that wouldn’t do He attempted a 
canter, and was checked agam He stopped. 


and was urged to go on Bullet now rushed 
mto the wide field of experiment, and 
struck out a gait of his own, that completely 
turned the tables upon his rider, and cer- 
tainly deserved a patent It seemed to have 
derived its elements from the jig, the 
mmuet, and the cotillon If it was not a 
pace. It certainly had pace m it, and no man 
would venture to call it an 3 fthing else, so it 
passed off to the sausfaction of the owner. 

‘Walk him’’ Bullet was now at home 
agam, and he walked as if money were 
staked on him 

The stranger, whose name I afterwards 
learned was Peter Ketch, having exammed 
Bullet to his heart’s content, ordered his 
son Neddy to go and brmg up Kit. Neddy 
soon appeared upon Kit, a well-formed 
sorrel of the middle size, and m good order 
His tout ensemble threw Bullet entirely in 
the shade, though a glance was sufficient 
to satisfy any one that Bullet had the de- 
cided advantage of him m pomt of mtellect. 

‘Why, man,’ said Blossom, ‘do you brmg 
such a hoss as that to trade for Bullet? Oh, 
I see, you’ve no notion of tradmg ’ 

‘Ride him off, Neddy’’ said Peter Kit 
put off at a handsome lope 

‘Trot him back’’ Kit came m at a long, 
sweepmg trot, and stopped suddenly at the 
crowd 

‘Well,’ said Blossom, ‘let me look at him, 
maybe he’ll do to plough ’ 

‘Examine him’’ said Peter, takmg hold 
of the bridle close to the mouth, ‘he’s noth- 
mg but a tacky He an’t as pretty a horse as 
Bullet, I know, but he’ll do Start ’em to- 
gether for a hundred and fifty mile, and if 
Kit an’t twenty mile ahead of him at the 
commg out, any man may take Kit for 
nothing But he’s a monstrous mean horse, 
gentlemen, any man may see that He’s the 
scariest horse, too, you ever saw He won’t 
do to hunt on, no how Stranger, will you 
let Neddy have your rifle to shoot off him? 
Lay the rifle between his ears, Neddy, and 
shoot at the blaze in that stump Tell me 
when his head is high enough.’ 

Ned fired and hit the blaze, and Kit did 
not move a hair’s breadth 

‘Neddy, take a couple of sticks, and beat 
on that hogshead at Kit’s tail ’ 

Ned made a tremendous ratthng, at 
which Bullet took fright, broke his bridle, 
and dashed off m grand style, and would 
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have stopped all further negotiations by 
going home in disgust, had not a traveller 
arrested him and brought him back, but 
Kit did not move 

‘I tell you, gentlemen,’ continued Peter, 
‘he’s the scariest horse you ever saw He 
an’t as gentle as Bullet, but he won’t do 
any harm if you watch him Shall I put 
him in a cart, gig, or wagon for you, 
stranger^ He’ll cut the same capers there he 10 
does here He’s a monstrous mean horse.’ 

Durmg all this time Blossom was exam- 
imng him with the mcest scrutiny Having 
exammed his frame and limbs, he now 
looked at his eyes 

‘He’s got a curious look out of his eyes,’ 
said Blossom 

‘Oh yes, sir,’ said Peter, ‘just as blind as 
a bat Blind horses always have clear eyes. 
Make a motion at his eyes, if you please, 20 
sir,’ 

Blossom did so, and Kit threw up his 
head rather as if somethmg pricked him 
under the chm than as if fearing a blow. 
Blossom repeated the experiment, and Kit 
jerked back m considerable astomshment 

‘Stone blmd, you see, gentlemen,’ pro- 
ceeded Peter, ‘but he’s just as good to 
travel of a dark night as if he had eyes ’ 

‘Blame my buttons,’ said Blossom, ‘if I 30 
like them eyes ’ 

‘No,’ said Peter, ‘nor I neither I’d 
rather have ’em made of diamonds, but 
they’ll do — if they don’t show as much 
white as Bullet’s ’ 

‘Well,’ said Blossom, ‘make a pass at me ’ 

‘No,’ said Peter, ‘you made the banter, 
now make your pass ’ 

‘Well, I’m never afraid to price my 
bosses You must give me twenty-five dol- 40 
lars boot ’ 

‘Oh, certainly; say fifty, and my saddle 
and bridle m Here, Neddy, my son, take 
away daddy’s horse ’ 

‘Well,’ said Blossom, ‘I’ve made my 
pass, now you make yours ’ 

‘I’m for short talk in a horse-swap, and 
therefore always tell a gentleman at once 
what I mean to do. You must give me ten 
dollars.’ jo 

Blossom swore absolutely, roundly, and 
profanely that he never would give boot. 

‘Well,’ said Peter, ‘I didn’t care about 
trading, but you cut such high shmes that 
I thought I’d hke to back you out, and 


I’ve done it Gentlemen, you see I’ve 
brought him to a hack ’ 

‘Come, old man,’ said Blossom, ‘I’ve 
been joking with you I begm to tlunk you 
do want to trade, therefore, give me five 
dollars and take Bullet I’d rather lose ten 
dollars any time than not make a trade, 
though I hate to fling away a good boss ’ 
‘Well,’ said Peter, ‘I’ll be as clever as you 
are Just put the five dollars on Bullet’s 
back, and hand him over, it’s a trade ’ 
Blossom swore again, as roundly as 
before, that he would not give boot, and, 
said he, ‘Bullet wouldn’t hold five dollars 
on his back, no how But, as I bantered you, 
if you say an even swap, here’s at you ’ 

‘I told you,’ said Peter, ‘I’d be as clever 
as you, therefore, here goes two dollars 
more, just for trade sake Give me three 
dollars, and it’s a bargain ’ 

Blossom repeated his former assertion, 
and here the parues stood for a long time, 
and the by-standers (for many were now 
collected) began to taunt both parties 
After some time, however, it was pretty 
unammously decided that the old man had 
backed Blossom out 

At length Blossom swore he ‘never 
wotild be backed out for three dollars after 
bantenng a man’, and, accordingly, they 
closed the trade 

‘Now,’ said Blossom, as he handed Peter 
the three dollars, ‘I’m a man that, when he 
makes a bad trade, makes the most of it 
until he can make a better I’m for no rues 
and after-claps ’ 

‘That’s just my way,’ said Peter, ‘I never 
goes to law to mend my bargains ’ 

‘Ah, you’re the kind of boy I love to trade 
with Here’s your boss, old man Take the 
saddle and bridle off him, and I’ll strip 
yours, but lift up the blanket easy from 
Bullet’s back, for he’s a mighty tender- 
backed boss ’ 

The old man removed the saddle, but 
the blanket stuck fast He attempted to 
raise it, and Bullet bowed himself, switched 
his tail, danced a httle, and gave signs of 
biting 

‘Don’t hurt him, old man,’ said Blossom, 
archly, ‘take it off easy I am, perhaps, a 
leetle of the best man at a horse-swap tto 
ever catched a coon ’ 

Peter continued to pull at the blanket 
more and more roughly, and Bullet became 
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more and more cavortish insomuch that, 
when the blanket came off, he had reached 
the kicking pomt m good earnest 

The removal of the blanket disclosed a 
sore on Bullet’s back-bone that seemed to 
have defied all medical skill It measured 
SIX full mches m length and four in breadth, 
and had as many features as Bullet had mo- 
uons My heart sickened at the sight, and 
I felt that the brute who had been riding 
him in that situaUon deserved the halter 

The prevaihng feehng, however, was 
that of mirth The laugh became loud and 
general at the old man’s expense, and rustic 
witucisms were liberally bestowed upon 
him and his late purchase These Blossom 
continued to provoke by various remarks 
He asked the old man ‘if he thought Bullet 
would let five dollars he on his back ’ He 
declared most seriously that he had owned 
that horse three months, and had never 
discovered before that he had a sore back, 
‘or he never should have thought of trading 
him,’ &c , &c 

The old man bore it all with the most 
philosophic composure He evinced no as- 
tomshment at his late discovery, and made 
no replies But his son Neddy had not 
disciphned his feehngs qmte so well His 
eyes opened wider and wider from the 
first to the last pull of the blanket, and, 
when the whole sore burst upon his view, 
astonishment and fright seemed to contend 
for the mastery of his countenance As the 


blanket disappeared, he stuck his hands m 
his breeches pockets, heaved a deep sigh, 
and lapsed mto a profound revery, from 
which he was only roused by the cuts at his 
father He bore them as long as he could, 
and, when he could contain himself no 
longer, he began, with a certam wildness of 
expression which gave a peculiar mterest to 
what he uttered ‘His back’s mighty bad 
lo off, but dod drot my soul if he’s put it to 
daddy as bad as he thinks he has, for old 
Kit’s both blmd and deef. Til be dod drot 
ifheeint ’ 

‘The devil he is,’ said Blossom 

‘Yes, dod drot my soul if he eint. You 
walk him, and see if he emt His eyes don’t 
look like It, but he’d jist as leve go agin the 
house with you, or in a ditch, as any how 
Now you go try him ’ The laugh was now 
20 turned on Blossom, and many rushed to 
test the fidelity of the little boy’s report A 
few experiments estabhshed its truth be- 
yond controversy 

‘Neddy,’ said the old man, ‘you oughtn’t 
to try and make people discontented with 
their things Stranger, don’t mmd what the 
httle boy says If you can only get Kit nd 
of them httle failings, you’ll find him all 
sorts of a horse You are a leetU the best 
30 man at a horse-swap that ever I got hold 
of, but don’t fool away Kit Come, Neddy, 
my son, let’s be moving, the stranger seems 
to be gettmg snappish ’ 
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FROM WOODCRAFT 
PORGY AND THE ARM OF THE LAW ‘ 

I 

The Sheriff in Limbo 

Events conunued to npen fast Porgy’s 
visage grew gloomier with their progress, 
and a stem expression settled upon his fea- 

r The selecaon, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, IS from Chapters 56-58 of the revised ediaon 
of Wewdert^ftO^ Y , 1882), 415-39 Capt Porgy, return- 
ing from the Revolutionary border-warfare, has at- 
tempted to rehabilitate his plantation with the help of 
his friends, but with the opposition of M*Kewn, a 
tum-coat. who holds fraudulent claims on hia estate. 


tures He smoked and drank more freely 
than ever. His conversation grew more and 
more brief daily He heard the sergeant 
vnthout heed, and seldom responded, ex- 
cept by a brief sarcasm, to his prolix exhor- 
40 rations He was apprised from the city that 
his danger could not be any longer averted, 
that there was no longer any barrier be- 
tween him and the sheriff Col Pmckney 
wrote him an affectionate letter, full of sym- 
pathy, but cuttmg him off from all farther 
hope of escape. Pmckney did not stop at 
this He sought the sheriff, who was a well- 
known army man, of good nature, some- 
thmg of a humorist, mdeed, and with quite 
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a friendly regard for Porgy, whom he had 
met more than once during the war, and 
whom he very well knew The object of 
Pmckney now was to persuade the sheriff to 
as much indulgence as possible To ‘do his 
spiriting gently ’ To this the latter was 
naturally mchned But, on the other hand, 
there was the impatient creditor, M’Kewn, 
urging the rapid execution of the proceed- 
mgs The law' The law' He claimed the 10 
benefit of the law in its utmost rigor, and 
waited, with mtense appetite for the news 
of the execution of his processes, the sale of 
the lands of Porgy, and the seizure of the 
negroes Pinckney wrote the captain all 
these particulars He had tried the inflexible 
creditor in vam He was resolved on his 
pound of flesh, and as much blood as he 
could draw along with it 

Porgy read the letter to Millhouse The 20 
latter, by a private despatch, summoned 
Lance Frampton to the council He came 
over to Glen-Eberley armed to the teeth, 
with rifle on his shoulder, sabre at his side, 
pistols m holster, just as he had gone 
through the wars The requisitions of the 
sergeant had been to this effect He had ex- 
pressly enjoined the heutenant to come m 
war-fashion He met him at the entrance, 
armed in like manner though not on horse- 30 
back, and with an ommous shaking of the 
head and the hand, in answer to Framp- 
ton’s inquiries, he said — 

‘The inimy is in motion, heutenant, 
we’ve got to stand an assault, maybe a siege, 
and I know’d you wam’t a-guine to stand 
by and see the cappin bombarded and in- 
vaded, without being ready to jine at the 
first sound of the trumpet You’ll see the 
cappin’s mightily changed in the last week 40 
He’s more down in the mouth than I ever 
seed him He kam’t talk, and when a man 
kain’t talk, that’s been so used to it, it’s 
about the worst sign in his sarcumstances 
But, don’t you say nothing of what you sees 
Jest you listen to me, and when I pushes on 
one p’lnt, be ready to follow up the push 
We must purtect the property from the 
mimy. Ef they gits the place, thar’s not 
much use for the mggers, and ef they gits 50 
the mggers, thar’s not much use for the 
place The two stands together pretty much 
hke gun and gunpowder What’s the use of 
the gunpowder if thar’s no gun, and what’s 
the use of the gim if thar’s no powder^ You 


sees' Now, we must purtect the mggers and 
plantauon against siege and storm That’s 
the first needcessity, the next is to open the 
cappm’s eyes to the needcessity of marrying 
the widow. His sarcumstances ain’t to be put 
off any longer We must, both on us, argufy 
him mto the sense of this needcessity ’ 

Having, as he thought, suffiaently given 
the heutenant his cue, the latter was al- 
lowed to enter the dwelhng, and to see his 
old commander He found Porgy sombre 
enough, but glad to see him He put on a 
cheerful countenance when he beheld the 
youth, gave him his hand, and, for a httle 
while, seemed to recover this spirits But 
Frampton remarked that, though he en- 
tered the room, armed cap-a-pie, the cap- 
tain never seemed to observe it, and that, 
even while he spoke to him of familiar 
thmgs, and with a smile upon his face, his 
mmd yet seemed to wander After a while, 
he lapsed into moody silence, never once 
taking the pipe from his mouth in the 
course of half an hour, even though its fires 
had gone out The lieutenant took his place 
in the household quietly, as if he had never 
left it He had his bed there that mght 
After supper, Tom being warned to be in 
attendance as an auxihary, the sergeant 
opened by degrees upon the subject of em- 
barrassment before them 

‘Ef you has no dejection, cappin, I wish 
you’d read to the heutenant that ’ere letter 
of Col Pinckney ’ 

‘Oh' to be sure You’ve not heard, Lance, 
that the Philistines are about to descend 
upon us Writs are out, and executions, 
levies, and arrests, Ca Sa’s and Fi Fa’s and 
I suppose ne exeat"!, and whatever other dia- 
bohcal mventions of the law can be brought 
to bear upon a man whom the devil has de- 
termined to destroy I told you of my fears 
before we got home I was then better pre- 
pared for the disaster than I am now The 
respite I have had, the restoration of my ne- 
groes, and the help m money afforded me 
by Mrs Eveleigh, have helped to spod me 
for vicissitudes, and, in gettmg a new taste 
of my old mode of hfe, I am much more re- 
luctant than ever to give it up But the thing 
seems inevitable now. This letter of Colonel 
Pinckney, which I will read to you, will 
show you how the land lies, and from what 
quarter, and m what force, the enemy will 
probably make his approaches ’ 
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And he read the letter 
‘The case you see, is hopeless The 
wolves will have their victim. Nothmg can 
be done ’ 

‘Well, cappm, I doesn’t edzactly see that 
Here’s Lance, and me both, and Tom, all 
ready to have a fight on it, and beat off the 
immy, ef they don’t come on us too many at 
once We three, and you, cappm — ’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, sergeant' That’s all non- 
sense There’s no fightmg to be done m the 
matter, and no flying, that I can see All 
that is left to me now, or is hkely to be left 
to me, IS my philosophy, and that of my ht- 
de Frenchman I am trying to school my- 
self to the trial with the best grace in the 
world, though by the powers, if a good fight 
would help the matter, I’d be pretty qmck 
to man the fortress, but that’s out of the 
question The notion of the sergeant is 
simply absurd The case, look whichever 
way you please, is absolutely hopeless ’ 
‘You’re clean wrong, jest bekaise you re- 
fuses to look the right way Now, I’ve been 
seeing, a mighty long while past, that thar 
was a way of saving all, and blocking the 
game on the immy, and that, you see, 
was jes’ by coming down upon the widow 
Eb’leigh, and storming her premises I 
show’d you, long ago, how a widow was a 
sort of post which had been afore taken by 
the immy, and so was to be taken ag’in, and 
where the storming was conducted by a 
good off’cer, from the line of the army, that 
the thing mout be done easily. This widow 
Eb’leigh, now — ’ 

‘Hush up, Millhouse No more of that It 
must not be thought of How will it look for 
me — I who have been borrowing the 
widow’s money — to propose to pay my 
debts to her, by makmg her my wife’’ 

‘And the most ixcellentest way for setding 
a debt that ever was invented on this airth ’ 
‘Why, man, I’ve gone to her as a beggar 
I owe her six hundred guineas Shall I go to 
her and offer her payment in a bankrupt 
husband’’ 

‘But ef she likes you, cappm, won’t she 
jump at It?’ 

‘Ah' but that is all very doubtful ’ 

‘A man what’s doubtful, I may say, is 

a’most d d a’ready Thar must not be 

no doubt when you’re a-guine to storm a 
fortress Now, I see that this here widow is 
a’most ready to surrender at the first blow 


of the bugle I knows it, cappm, I sees it in 
everything she does for you, and m every 
look she gives you, and the best thmg you 
km do IS jest to make a trial of the sarcum- 
stances of the case.’ 

Porgy shook his head. 

‘Now, don’t you be a-shakmg of your 
head as ef thar was nothing in it But jest 
you hear what I’m gume to ax you — 
10 S’pose, now, the thmg is jest as I’m a-say- 
ing It S’pose she’s ready to give in the mo- 
ment you are ready to make the attack? 
Won’t you be a most bloody fool — pardon 
me, cappm, I doesn’t mean to be onre- 
spectful — but I ax, won’t you be a bloody 
fool, not to give her a chaince to sur- 
render handsome, and save her feelm’s, 
and save this fine property, and save your 
mggers, only bekaise you are so mealy- 
20 mouthed Won’t you feel most mean and 
VICIOUS, and onhappy, ef so be you keeps 
hanging off, and she has to come and 
pop the question to you? I declar’, cappm. 
It seems a most pitiful and cruel thmg for 
you not to help her out a leetle, by jest ax- 
ing her m time to save her feelin’s ’ 

‘Ha' ha' ha! Dehghtful' ’Pon my soul, 
Millhouse, you put the case m quite a new 
and sinking point of view You think I 
w should speak in tune to prevent the widow 
from addressing me, and so spare her 
blushes ’ 

‘In course, I does' That’s jest the thing 
— spar’ her blushes'’ 

‘But, suppose she were to propose to me, 
and I were to — refuse her’’ 

‘Lord love you, cappm, and be merciful 
to your onderstandmg, but you wouldn’t be 
so onkind and outright redickilous, as to do 
40 that — and after all that’s she’s been a-doing 
for you ’ 

‘It would be rather hard-hearted, I con- 
fess ’ 

‘ ’Twould be most monstrous redicki- 
lous' But, cappm, you mus’n’t wait for her 
to do the axing It mout-be she’d come 
alter awhile, and when she couldn’t stan’ 
keepm’ m her feelm’s any longer, but then 
It mout-be — ^it would be — ^too late, then, to 
50 help your sarcumstances Ef the property 
was to be sold by the sheriff, what would it 
bnng, I want to know, now, when that’s so 
httle money gume about Not enough, by 
half, to pay this warmmt, M’Kewn. But, ef 
’twas only on account of the lady, it’s your 
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business to speak quick The man has no 
right to keep the poor woman a-waitmg on 
him He has no right to keep a-thinking, 
with pipe m his mouth, while she’s a-weep- 
ing and pimng away a-most to nothin’ ’ 

‘But I don’t see that Mrs Eveleigh shows 
any such signs of suffering, MiUhouse ’ 

‘It’s all innard, cappin She’s got too 
proud a stomach, to show outside, m her 
flesh and sperrits, how much she suffers m- 
nardly Many’s the woman that’s looked fat 
and hearty, while her heart’s been a-break- 
ing in her buzzum I don’t mean to say that 
the widow Eb’leigh is so far gone, cappm, 
’kaise, you see, she’s had ixper’ence m 
hean affairs, being a widow, but she’s got 
her feehn’s and sufferin’ s, cappin, in the 
heart, that keeps it sore and bleedm’ all 
over, though it’s too strong to break She 
oughtn’t to hev’ any sufferin’s and bleed- 
in’s at all, ef so be you km help her, and I 
say, and I’m sure on it, that you km help 
her, jes’ by the same thing that helps you’- 
self I’ll leave it to the heutenant here, and 
to Tom, ef they don’t ’gree with me, that 
the widow Eb’leigh has a nateral right to 
marry you, considerin’ your sarcumstances ’ 
Tom nodded his head afflrmauvely 
‘You hab for marry ’em, maussa He bin 
too much good to you, maussa You can’t 
’scuse ’em — you can’t ’fuse [refuse] ’em 
You hab for do it, den we all t’ree b’long to 
one anudder, maussa ’ 

Frampton was of opimcm that the pro- 
ceeding would certainly relieve the captain 
of all his present difficulties, and was for 
this reason quite advisable 

‘That’s It, cappin' considerm’ the sar- 
cumstances' It’s the sarcumstances you’ve 
got to consider, and I say it again, consid- 
erin’ them, and the sarcumstances of the 
widow, she’s got a nateral right to marry 
you ’ 

‘But have I any natural right to marry 
her?’ 

‘In course' Ef she’s got a right to you, 
that’s no help for it, and you must jine your 
nght to her’n You’ve got no right to refuse 
to hev’ her, seem’ it’s her needcessity to 
hev’ you, and the true way for an honest 
man, and a gentleman, and a good sodger, is 
to put It to her manful, at once, and not 
keep hera-waiung, and a-longmg and a- sor- 
rowin’, ull the poor woman gits sick from 
her needcessity.’ 


‘Really, MiUhouse, you make a new case 
of It You are making it clearly a duty and a 
charity that 1 should marry a lady of for- 
tune, and so save myself from the sheriff ’ 

‘That’s the how' That’s the very thmg.’ 

‘Now, MiUhouse, if I could only be sure 
that the exceUent lady whom you so freely 
discuss, labored under any such feelmgs as 
you describe — ’ 

10 ‘Aix Lance — aix Tom'’ responded the 
sergeant, appealing to each of them m turn. 

Lance certainly had seen the very favor- 
able glances, which the widow had cast 
upon the captain 

‘Sheep’s eyes, they caUs ’em, cappin,’ 
quoth the sergeant 

Tom gave his opimon with solemmty 
and confidence 

‘Miss Eb’leigh hab eyes, enty, for see, 
20 maussa^ Well, who dat say maussa ain’t 
man ’nough for please any woman'* Da’s it! 
I see ’em how he look at maussa He fire up, 
he mouth ’tan’ open and sweet, and when 
he talk to ’em, it’s )est like any bud [bird] 
dah smg to ’nudder bud, and axing ’em 
wha’ for we kam’t bud’ nest togedder dis 
spnng"’ 

‘Well,’ said the more liberal sergeant, 
‘ ’twould be all mighty great nonsense to 
30 talk of building nests m spring, when here 
we are jest on the edge, as I may say, of 
winter But what Tom says would be quite 
nght, ef he’d make the nest buildin’ to- 
gether about Christmas I hke a marriage, 
Christmas ume, better than any other, and 
ef the cappin does the right thing, like a 
man, we’ll have a raal blow-out this coming 
Christmas You’ve hearn, cappin Me, and 
the heutenant, and Tom, all agrees that the 
40 widow looks on you with mighty sweet 
eyes, and I say she’s got a nateral right to 
you, and you’ve got a nateral right to her, 
and you must jine your rights, and give us a 
blow-out this Christmas, and ef the shenfif, 
or M’Kewn, or any other warmint, comes 
sharkmg about these primises. I’ve got a 
nateral right to give him a h — ^11 of a hcking, 
and I’ll hev’ my rights, by blazes, whenever 
I gits a chaince'’ 

50 We are not prepared to say that the cap- 
tain was convinced by this argument, which 
was continued for sometime after this, and 
was wound up by a stoup of Jamaica, when 
the parties all reured for the mght Mill- 
house congratulated himself and compan- 
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10ns that a favorable impression had been 
made, but Frampton was doubtful His 
sympathies had taught him better how to 
see mto the capiam’s heart, and to compre- 
hend his mysteries The sergeant judged only 
of what should be the effect of arguments, 
and an eloquence, so potent as his own 
The next mormng, at sunrise, found the 
two subordinates astir Frampton and Mill- 
house went forth together m consultation, 
the latter lookmg exceedingly ominous, hke 
some great bull-dog on duty, and havmg a 
keen-scent m his nostrils of some mtruder 
At breakfast, the subject of the last mght 
was resumed by the sergeant, but the cap- 
tain made no response He expressed no 
surprise to see Frampton hnger away from 
his young wife The lieutenant said nothing 
of the object of his visit, or of the summons 
which induced it, but quietly assumed the 
air and attitude of one on duty The good 
youth, accustomed to mihtary authority, 
and tramed up m great measure by Porgy, 
was prepared to obey at every peril Of law, 
he had only vague nouons So far as his ex- 
perience went, civil authority had been 
only a name — a venerable thmg, perhaps — 
but which men every where plucked by the 
beard, without fear, and with impumty He 
had yet to learn that it could prove more 
potent now than durmg the seven years 
previous, when each man did the thing that 
was best m his own sight, and when there 
were no judges m the land, however nu- 
merous might be the execuuoners He had 
come to stand up beside, and for, his feudal 
lord — such was really the sort of relation 
between the parties — and to break spear for 
hun, and peril hfe, against all comers It is 
possible that Porgy understood the purport 
of his visit, but he forebore all remark upon 
It The youth was simply welcomed, as of 
old, and, as of old, he went at once on duty. 
The sergeant soon showed him that the 
duty was to be a vigilant one, and was quite 
necessary The two mounted guard alter- 
nately Certain favorite negroes were se- 
lected as scouts and videttes, who watched 
all the approaches to the plantation One 
was chosen to ascend through the scuttle to 
the housetop, and keep his eyes at once on 
every pomt of the compass And thus mat- 
ters stood, without any event to excite alarm, 
until the third day after Frampton’s arrival 
On this day, some httle after noon, and 


just when Porgy was beginmng to think of 
dinner, the scouts came m brmging intelli- 
gence of the approach, m the direction of 
Glen-Eberley, of a very stylish lookmg gen- 
tleman, in black habit, driving the vehicle, 
then in fashionable use for one or two per- 
sons, called the ‘chaise,’ a heavy lumbermg 
sort of gig, with a capacious top to it This 
was the sheriff, the well-known, amiable, 

10 graceful and accomplished Colonel , 

whose sohcitude to do an unpleasant duty 
pleasantly, had prompted him to undertake 
a task which is now-a-days commonly con- 
fided to a deputy. At the gate of the avenue 
of Glen-Eberley, the sheriff found himself 
suddenly arrested by a person m mihtary 
habit Before he knew where he was, a huge 
horseman’s pistol was clapped to his head, 
and he was required to give an account of 
20 himself The sheriff was confounded 

‘Why, young man,’ said he, ‘what does 
all this mean? Why are you armed to the 
teeth, and why am I arrested with violence 
on the peaceful highway? Who are you, and 
what do you take me for?’ 

‘For a person that’s after no good, 
stranger'’ was the answer of Lance Framp- 
ton ‘We hear that there’s some enemies of 
Captain Porgy after him, who want to seize 
30 him and his negroes, and we are jest here to 
see that they do no such thing'’ 

‘Why, who IS there to take his property?’ 
‘Who' I don’t know, but they are ene- 
mies, and varmints, sheriffs, and such like 
tory people'’ 

Frampton’s mode of cataloguing, showed 
considerable inexperience, by which the 
sheriff was amused rather than annoyed 
‘You do not mean to say, my friend, that 
40 you would resist a sheriff m the execution of 
his lawful duties?’ 

‘Let him only try it here'’ was the indig- 
nant answer. 

‘Well, my good friend, my business here 
is to see Captain Porgy ’ 

‘But you’re not the sherifP’ 

‘Sheriff, indeed' I’m Col , formerly 

of the army I know Captam Porgy well 
He’ll be glad to see me. I’ve no doubt ’ 

50 ‘And you’re not one of the sheriff’s fel- 
lows, then?’ demanded Frampton, doubt- 
fully. 

‘Do I look hke any one’s fellow?’ asked 
the sheriff, laughing. 

‘I don’t know' I’m on duty here to see 
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that no sheriff, or any of his fellows, get 
into the place, and I’m bound to exanune 
closely But I’ll take you m, where you can 
see another person that’s on duty, and that 
knows better what’s to be done than I do 
Get out boy’ — to the sheriff’s driver — ‘get 
up behind ’ 

In a moment, Frampton had changed 
places with the negro — This done, he took 
the reins, saying as he drove — 

‘If you were to drive up this avenue, 
stranger, except under my charge, you’d be 
most like to have a bullet through your 
jacket ’ 

‘The devil' You have then converted 
Glen-Eberley mto a fortified place?’ 

‘Yes, indeed' And we can make a pretty 
stiff fight against a good troop of sheriffs ’ 

‘Humph' The captam’s at home, I sup- 
pose''’ 

‘Yes indeed' But it’s a chance you won’t 
get a sight of him It all depends upon Ser- 
geant Millhouse He’s the officer on duty 
You must make it all clear to hun, that you 
don’t come for any evil, before he’ll let you 
■hght ’ 

‘Indeed’’ and, with his secret medita- 
tions, the sheriff smiled pleasantly enough, 
but his smiles were arrested as suddenly as 
he himself had been before, as, almost m 
the middle of the avenue, Frampton drew 
up the horses 

‘Here’s the sergeant'’ said he 

The sheriff, at the same moment, saw ap- 
proaching, from the head of the horses, a 
stalwart figure, with pistols in belt, and sa- 
bre waving m his left hand A cap made of 
the skins of a pair of gray-squirrels, with 
the tails flapping on both sides, covered his 
head His uniform was of strange mUitary 
mixture, altogether indescribable, but pro- 
priety requires that we should describe it as 
a umform. His eye was fiercely suspicious, 
and his mouth was compressed with most 
rigid determination 

‘Who’s he?’ was the stern demand of the 
sergeant as the vehicle was stopped, and he 
presented himself, wavmg his sabre, in 
front of the visitor 

‘He calls himself Col , of the army, 

says he’s not the sheriff, or any of his fel- 
lows, and wants to see the captam ’ 

The sergeant glared at him with eyes of 
piercing inquiry, and, after a moment’s 
pause, said — 


‘Take off your hat, stranger, that I may 
see what sort of a head you’ve got of your 
own'’ 

The sheriff, smihngly civil, compbed with 
the requisition 

‘He looks onharmful enough, Lance, but 
there’s no knowing I never haird of any 

Col in the army, I’ve beam of a cap- 

pm with some sich name, but I never haird 
lo that he did anythmg much. He wam’t no 
great shakes You say, stranger, that our 
cappm knows you'’’ 

‘Yes'’ said the sheriff, meekly, beginning 
to feel somewhat dubious of his securities 

‘Well, hev’ you any way to let him hear 
from you, by any writmg or letter For, as 
for seeing him afore he hears all about you, 
that’s onpossiblei’ 

The sheriff produced a pencil, tore off a 
20 bit of paper, from a letter, wrote his name 
upon It, and offered it to the sergeant 

‘Stick It on the eend of my sabre,’ said 
the wary soldier, not knowing how such a 
tahsman, taken mto his hands, might com- 
promise his relations with the captain or the 
enemy 

‘Now, Lance, git out, and take out the 
horse, then you carry this paper, jest as it 
stands, to the cappm. I’ll keep guard on 
30 this pusson, in the meantime, when you’re 
gone ’ 

A few moments sufficed for this per- 
formance, and Frampton set off, bearing 
the missive at the pomt of the sword, and 
leavmg Millhouse, pistol in hand, confront- 
ing the visitor The latter made a movement 
as if to get out, but the sergeant, with a hor- 
rid voice of war, cried out — 

‘Don’t you sur a peg, onless you wants 
40 me to blow a winder through your buzzum' 
Jes’ keep quiet whar you air, ef you wants 
an easy time of it’’ 

And he followed up the terrible threat by 
a wilful obtrusion of the huge pistol, jaws 
wide open, full mto the gaping jaws of the 
doubtful visitor The sheriff recoiled, as 
well he might. He was half afraid now to 
move a bmb, although, just then, it oc- 
curred to him that the ends of certam legal 
30 documents, of considerable size, were peer- 
mg too conspicuously from a breast pocket, 
and he feared, if remarked, it would 
scarcely be possible for him to escape the 
imputation of being the much-hated officer 
for the hostile reception of whom these men 
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were in arms. He finally attempted the 
thing once, but, as he lifted his hand to his 
bosom, Millhouse mistook it for an at- 
tempt to get at his weapons, and he in- 
stantly applied his own Agam was the huge 
muzzle of the pistol clapped to the sheriff’s 
head with an awful injunction — 

‘Ef you hfts a hand, or stirs a peg, 
stranger, you swallows a bullet that no 
white man can chaw I’ve been m the army, jo 
too long, my friend, to let the iiumy git his 
hand fairly into his buzzum Jest you try it 
ef you wants to see how I manages in sich a 
case Jest you try it, ef you’d see blazes to 
shet up both your eyes ’ 

The sheriff resigned himself submis- 
sively to the necessity The sergeant, 
clearly, was not a sentinel to be trifled with, 
and the prisoner, beginning honestly to 
wish himself well out of the present pre- 10 
dicament, was now afraid to relax the stiff- 
ened hmb, to ease out leg or arm, knee or 
elbow, lest he should incur the sudden pen- 
alty of blow or bullet He remained thus in 
a most uneasy state of rest, which was any- 
thing but repose, waiting, with anxiety, for 
the return of the more civil of his two cap- 
tors. 

2 30 

Coup de Theatre 

When Lance Frampton entered the house 
with the paper of the sheriff, addressed 
to Porgy, and which contained only the 
name of the former, the captain of par- 
tisans was preparing himself for dinner, 
which Tom, the cook, was himself about to 
place upon the table 

‘Where’s Pomp, Tom?’ demanded the 40 
captain 

‘Pomp dey somewhere, dey tak’ care ob 
hese’f, I ’speck,’ replied Tom, with a sig- 
mficant jerk of the head 

‘Somewhere' Takmg care of himself 
Why, what the d — 1 is he after, and why 
don’t you caU him in to his duty^ You 
should see, Tom, that the scamp does not 
skulk too frequently He has too much taste 
for It, as IS, perhaps, the case with all fid- 50 
dlers Halloo for the scamp, and see that he 
IS at his post Take care of himself, indeed! 

I’ll see that he takes care of me ’ 

‘He no giune yer holler dis time, maussal’ 
answered Tom ‘Nebber you min’ maussa. 


he will come jis when we wants ’em, only 
jis now, he sca’ce [scarce]'’ 

‘But we want him now^’ 

‘Can’t come now, maussa' Pomp in de 
swamp, safe shet up Nobody for sh’um 
[see him]'’ 

‘In the swamp' What the d — 1 is he after 
m the swamp^’ 

But the farther dialogue was arrested by 
the appearance of Frampton, very much to 
Tom’s rehef, since he could not much 
longer have evaded the direct demands of 
his master, while Millhouse had enjoined 
upon him silence To let the reader into a 
secret, all the negroes had taken to the 
swamp, except Tom, from the moment 
when the sheriff’s chaise had been arrested 
at the entrance of the avenue' 

‘Well, Lance, in armor still'* What’s the 
matter'*’ 

‘We’ve captured a man here, captain, 

who calls himself Col , and says you 

know him He sends you this ’ 

Porgy read the shp 

‘Col , and you’ve captured him, you 

say’How'*— Why’’ 

Frampton told his story briefly 
‘Why, you see, we’re on duty, and we 
thought he was the sheriff, and so we took 
him mto captivity The sergeant’s standing 
guard over him, while I brought you the 
paper ’ 

‘Captured him' And where is he’’ 

‘In the avenue You can see him through 
the window, where the sergeant has him 
under guard ’ 

Porgy looked out, and burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter 

‘Ha' ha' ha' Good, I’faiih' excellent' The 
captor in captivity' Ha! ha' ha' Well, this is 
promising' The game begms well We shall 
have a laugh on our side, at least, whether 
we lose or not in the long run Ha' ha' hai’ 
The captam made the heutenant repeat 
the details — the dialogue — every particular, 
and the merriment of the captam was re- 
newed The whole thing struck him amus- 
ingly It appealed to his leadmg passion for 
practical jokes He determined to humor it 
to the end 

‘So, you thought Col the sheriff did 

you’ Ha' ha' ha' admirable' What a story to 
tell! But, I wiU go out to him I must only 
put a few extra dishes on the table Here, 
Tom' — And now, Lance, step out to the 
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sergeant, tell him to watch his pnsoner 
closely I will come out and see if he is 
really the colonel, whom I know very well' 

We must not be imposed upon, Lance' By 
no means' Ha' ha' hal The captor m cap- 
uvityi Very good, by Mercury, very good'’ 
Lance Frampton disappeared, perfectly 
saushed that the captain approved of all his 
proceedmgs, a matter of which he had not 
been quite sure previously When he was 10 
gone, Porgy, with Tom’s assistance, pro- 
ceeded to put himself m caparison of war. 

His umform was hastily hustled on, his belt 
girded about his waist, sword slung at his 
side, pistols stuck in his belt, and m his 
hand he carried a long rifle This done, he 
proceeded to arrange certain mysteriously- 
covered dishes upon the table Tom was 
also made to equip himself in armor — that 
IS, with a light tomahawk over his shoulder, *0 
a huge couteau de chasse m one side of his 
belt, and a great horseman’s pistol in the 
other Porgy gave him some final direc- 
nons, and then sallied forth to eicarrune the 
prisoner 

Before he appeared, the sheriff had be- 
gun to meditate the propriety of declaring 
his indignation, m very strong language, at 
the treatment he received, but, at the ap- 
proach of Porgy, lookmg swords, bayonets, 30 
and blunderbusses, his purpose changed — 
Was the captam crazy ^ Could he really 
mean to defy the laws^ The colonel began 
to have his doubts He had heard of the 
mad freaks of which Porgy had been occa- 
sionally guilty, he had heard that he was 
very free m his potations, he saw nothing 
but savage defiance m the features of Mill- 
house, and nothing but sober soldier res- 
olution, and dogged adherence to authority, 40 
in the aspect of Frampton The gown began 
to tremble in the presence of the sword. 

‘I must temporize'’ was the unspoken de- 
cision of the sheriff, ‘I must see how the 
land hes first' Who knows what desperate 
acnons these mad fellows may not commit ’ 
Porgy came on slowly, as became his size 
and state As he approached, the sheriff 
made a movement as if to rise 

‘Not a step, stranger'’ cried the vigilant 50 
Millhouse, holdmg up the yawnmg pistols 
‘Wait tell the cappin gives the word ’ 

The captain seemed slow to give the 
word He drew mgh with the air of a man 
who felt that he might, at any moment, be 


required to pull the trigger His rifle was 
held in readmess, his finger near the trig- 
ger. He walked up to Millhouse, and looked 
suspiciously at the vehicle 

‘Who have you got here, sergeant?’ 

The sergeant saluted, m military style, 
flourishmg the pistol instead of the sword, 
as he answered — 

‘A fellow who calls himself Col , but 

I don’t know He mout-be, and mout-be 
not, the colonel But he says he knows you, 
and you knows him ’ 

Porgy advanced a pace, and peered sus- 
piciously into the vehicle, sull keeping a 
very dehberate step, and a severe suspicious 
aspect The sheriff cried out — 

‘What, Capt Porgy, don’t you know me?’ 

‘Bless me, so it is' It is Col My dear 

colonel, I am truly rejoiced to see you, and 
greatly regret that my fellows should have 
subjected you to “durance vile” for a single 
moment It was all a mistake Get out, if 

you please They took you for some d d 

harpy of the law — the sheriff or some one of 
his vile myrmidons Get out, my dear fel- 
low, and let us hurry in to dmner You are 
just in pudding-time ’ 

‘He evidently does not know that I have 
been made sheriff,’ was the silent whisper 
of the colonel to himself, as, accepting the 
mvitation, he descended from the vehicle, 
which Porgy immediately told Frampton to 
drive up to the house 

‘We have but one single negro on the 
place,’ said Porgy, ‘at sight of you, sup- 
posmg you the sheriff, every two-legged 
ammal, of dark complexion, took to the 
swamp You gave them a scare, I assure 
you But come, I am really glad to see you 
at Glen-Eberley, and just at this moment ’ 

And he shook hands with the sheriff, 
with the cordial army shake, which threat- 
ened to dislocate a member in order to 
compel remembrance The sheriff felt a ht- 
tle reheved, even while the usage was so 
rough They walked toward the house arm 
inarm 

‘Let me carry your rifle, captain,’ said the 
sheriff 

‘My rifle! No, indeed, colonel, no' I 
never part with it I know not at what mo- 
ment I may have to use it There is a skunk 
of a Scotchman in my neighborhood, who 
may cross my path some day, and, as I tell 
you, I am m momentary expectauon of tlv 
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visits of the sheriff, or some of his satelhte 
harpies ’ 

‘But you certainly would not draw trig- 
ger ujjon an officer of the law^’ 

‘Would I not'’ exclaimed the captain, 
suddenly stopping in his march, withdraw- 
ing his own arm from that of the other, and 
confrontmg him with a stem expression 
‘Would I not> — Will I consent, after fight- 
ing the battles of my country for seven 
years, to be driven from my estates by a 
d — d civilian — a fellow, probably, who never 
smelt gunpowder in his hfe No' indeed' I 
will die in harness and in possession' They 
may conquer me — I suppose they will, in 
time, but I will hold on while I can, do 
battle to the last, and when they do take 
possession, they shall walk mto it only over 
my dead body ’ 

‘And here’s the man to baick you, cappm, 
by the Lord Harry'’ 

Such was the speech, dehvered with 
stentor-lungs, from the rear, the sergeant at 
the same moment amusing himself with 
thnisung back his sabre into the steel 
sheath, with such an emphasis, as to make it 
ring again The sheriff was startled from his 
propriety, for a moment, by the sudden 
illustration which followed the captain’s 
fierce determination 

‘They are all mad together,’ he agam 
whispered to himself, and it might be ob- 
served that his deportment became more 
concihatory than ever. 

‘Come, colonel, let us m, now, and see 
what dinner we shall find awaitmg us A 
stoup of Jamaica will refresh you after your 
ride, and me after my scare The very idea 
of a sheriff makes me thirst, and to be re- 
lieved of this idea, I must drink Come' In'’ 

And the captain seized his guest good- 
naturedly by the arm, and the two ascended 
to the piazza, the sergeant thundermg with 
heavy tread behmd, his sabre sheath rat- 
thng against the steps at every stride, and 
rermndmg the sheriff, momently, of the 
mihtary nature of the escort When in the 
house, he threw off his hat, and Porgy dis- 
carded his mihtary cap, the sqmrrel-skin 
covering of Millhouse was doffed also, and 
the three )omed m a devout draught of Ja- 
maica But neither of the two latter laid 
aside his weapons The swords sull swmg- 
mg at their sides, and the pistols at their 
belts. 


Meanwhile, dinner was announced, and 
the captain of partisans motioned the sher- 
iff to a seat at one end of the table, he pre- 
paring to take the place opposite. The ser- 
geant sank mto a seat on one side Once 
seated, the captam imsheathed his sabre, 
which he laid across the table, the hilt con- 
vement to his grasp The sergeant followed 
the example, only substitutmg his lap for 
lo the table Lance Frampton came m at this 
moment, took a place opposite the ser- 
geant, and, seeing what the latter had done 
with his weapon, made a similar disposition 
of his own 

The sheriff saw these proceedings, which 
seemed habitual, with increasing surprise 
‘Certainly,’ he again whispered to himself, 
‘these people are aU mad'’ The reflection 
mcreased his observances, and made him 
20 studious to maintain the utmost propriety 
of demeanor He looked about him, and cu- 
riously surveyed all that came within the 
range of his vision We have not hitherto 
thought It necessary to mention that, with 
the borrowed money of Mrs Eveleigh, the 
captam had succeeded m furmshing his 
house with some regard equally to comfort 
and display The want of money m the city 
when he entered the market, and the num- 
30 ber of famihes who were selling out, had 
enabled him to procure a complete outfit at 
small cost He no longer dmed upon the 
floor, carpeted with blanket He had now 
ample supphes of chairs and tables, there 
were mirrors against his walls and fine linen 
upon his table There was no display of 
plate. It IS true, beyond the necessary allow- 
ance of spoons, but his china was quite im- 
posmg, and would be considered so now 
40 His decanters and tumblers were of cut- 
glass, and the covers to his dishes were of 
very handsome platmg 
When the dishes were uncovered, it was 
with increasmg surprise that the sheriff be- 
held one, within reach of Porgy, containmg 
a pair of highly-poLshed pistols He at- 
tempted something of a jest when he saw 
them 

‘Really, captain, you can not design that 
50 dish for the digesuon of any visitor ’ 

‘The digestion must depend upon him- 
self,’ was the cool reply, ‘but there are par- 
ties, who might sometimes intrude upon 
me, for whose special feeding they are pro- 
vided.’ 
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‘What' the sheriff, eh?’ with a faint 
chuckle 

‘Exactly' Shall I help you to soup, colo- 
neP’ 

‘If you please ’ 

‘B0U1II6?’ 

‘Thank you — a little ’ 

‘You will find It more manageable than 
bullet’ 

‘Yes, mdeed'’ 10 

‘Try a little of that Madeira with your 
soup It improves it wonderfully to my 
taste Tom'’ — tasting — ‘you have not put 
quite enough salt in your soup?’ 

‘Who say so’ Enty I know’ Tas’e ’em 
’gen, maussa' I ’speck you fin’ salt ’nough 
in ’em next time Heh' Ef I ain’t know, by 
dis time, how for salt de soup, I t’row ’way 
heap of my life for not’mg ’ 

‘Hear the rascal He knows that he m 
doesn’t belong to me, or he would never be 
so impudent How are negroes selling now, 
colonel’ I got a hundred guineas for that 
fellow ’ 

‘You were well paid, captain At his time 
of life, unless a fellow had some rare quah- 
ues, he could scarcely command more than 
half that money ’ 

‘Tom has rare qualities He can cook a 
good dinner, can make and season soup to 30 
perfecuon, and would have done so today — 
would certainly never have thrown m too 
little salt — but that he heard some talk of 
the sheriff, and m his agitauon and the 
hurry with which he armed himself with his 
favorite weapons — see the kmfe and the 
hatchet — he has been careless with his 
salt — has probably spilt half of that m the 
fire which he intended for the soup How 
does It taste to you, colonel’’ 4 ° 

‘Right, sir, very good soup, and well sea- 
soned I should say that your cook has 
salted It sufficiently ’ 

‘T’ank you, sah,’ quoth Tom. ‘I mos’ bin 
’fear’d I spiU some ob de salt, when I yer 
’bout dem warmint, de sheriff, but ef you 
tas’e ’em, da’s ’nough Salt mus’n’t be too 
sharp m soup for de good seas’mng ’ 

From the soups they passed to the solids 
There was a round of beef There was a 50 
pair of wild ducks The sheriff began to re- 
cover his confidence with his appetite, and 
to praise Tom’s cooking Porgy watched 
and listened to him with a grim pleasure 
Occasionally, the sergeant put m, with some 


of his philosophies, whenever anything par- 
ticularly provocative had been said, but it 
may be stated that he was parucularly tac- 
iturn that day The fact is, the conduct of 
the captain was somewhat mysterious. The 
guest was moffensive — was clearly not the 
sheriff — ^yet he saw that Porgy was playing 
out a game upon him — whether for the 
purpose of alarming the stranger’s fears, or 
amusing himself, he could not determine, 
but the doubt kept him fiercely suspicious, 
and watchful of every look and movement 
of the guest 

The sheriff noted the man’s air and man- 
ner, and was impressed accordingly The 
conduct of Lance Frampton, who was sin- 
gularly quiet, was yet of a sort to fix his at- 
tention In this young man he beheld a fixed 
confidence in his superior, and a readiness 
to obey orders, which showed that, at a 
wink, he would be prepared to act, and 
without any regard to responsibilities After 
awhile the wine began to circulate, though 
the sergeant still confined himself to the Ja- 
maica Even when, at the summons of the 
captain, he emptied his glass of Madeira, he 
was sure to swallow a good mouthful of the 
rum after it, as if to prevent any evil conse- 
quences from the more aristocratic liquor 
The dishes were cleared away, and Tom 
gave the party a rice-pudding, which was 
voted good on all hands Its removal was 
followed by the introduction of raisins, 
ground-nuts {peanuts or pindars), and black 
walnuts Over the wine and walnuts, the 
chat grew more and more hvely It passed 
from topic to topic, the town and country, 
the camp and court, civil life and that of the 
soldier, but there was one lurkmg trouble m 
the mmd of the sheriff which mvariably 
brought him back to the peculiar condition 
in which he found the household 

‘Really,’ said he, ‘captain, I find it 
impossible to reahze the assurance that 
you make me, that you are all armed and 
equipped here to resist the operauons of 
the law ’ 

‘Indeed'’ said Porgy, looking grave ‘You 
find It difficult to understand, and why? Is 
It so strange that I should be vmwillmg to 
surrender all my possessions, at the first de- 
mand, and without a struggle?’ 

‘But you could scarcely expect to make 
resistance to the laws of the land The sher- 
iff is armed with a sovereign power for the 
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time. How would you hope to hold out 
agamst him’’ 

‘You mean to say that he would over- 
whelm me with the posse comitatus}’ 

‘Ay, and if need, call out the mihtaryl’ 

‘To be sure he may, and certainly there is 
a power to which my own must succumb 
What then? If I am to yield up all the goods 
of hfe, why not life also’ What is life to me? 
You know my tastes and habits You know lo 
how I have hved and how I still hve. Some 
men will tell you that I am a glutton, 
others, that I imbue my appetites equally 
with my taste and philosophies, all agree 
that I am, essentially, a good deal of an am- 
mal — that I was profligate in youth that I 
might enjoy hfe, and that in the good thmgs 
of this life, I find life itself I won’t deny the 
charge Be it so Am I to survive the good 
thmgs, and yet cherish the life? Wherefore’ 20 
What does Shylock say — whom, by-the- 
way, I take to be a very shrewd and sensible 
fellow, and a greatly ill-used rascal — 

“You take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I 
live'’’ 

And, when I have perilled my hfe a thou- 
sand times for the benefit of other people’s 30 
goods, shall I not venture it for the protec- 
tion of my own?’ 

‘But, my dear captain, there is a material 
difference between doing a thing with the 
sanction of the law, and in defiance of it ’ 

‘None to me' Don’t you see, my dear 
colonel, that I am prepared to sacrifice my 
life with my property, and that law can in 
no way, exact a higher forfeit? But d — n the 
law' We’ve had enough of it for the pres- 40 
ent Fill up your glass You will find that 
Madeira prune It is from an ancient cel- 
lar'’ 

‘Thank you' (Fills ) Well, my dear cap- 
tain, suffer me to hope for you an escape 
from the clutches of the law by legiumate 
means'’ 

‘I’m obliged to you, my dear colonel, but 
we army men don’t care much about the 
means, so that we effect the escape I am for 50 
stratagem or fight, sap or storm, just as the 
best policy councils Life, after all, is a con- 
stant warfare Rogues are only enemies in 
lambskins, or ermine They do not care to 
cut my throat so long as I have a purse to 


cut, they will not care to drive me to des- 
peration, so long as it is profitable to them 
that I should hve I know them' I defy 
them' I can die without a grunt tomorrow 
I have neither wife, nor child, nor mother, 
nor sister, to deplore my fate, or to profit by 
my departure I am, with the exception of 
these two faithful comrades of mme, utterly 
alone in the world They shall hve with me 
while I hve They would die for me tomor- 
row Were a man but to lift a finger against 
me, to assail my hfe, or my meanest for- 
tunes, they would be into him with bullet 
and bayonet, and need not a signal from 
me ’ 

‘That’s a rightious truth, by the Hokies'’ 
exclaimed the sergeant, with his one fist 
thundering down upon the table The heu- 
tenant’s eyes brightened keenly, and he 
looked to the captain, but he said nothing 

‘I have no doubt they are true and faith- 
ful friends, captain,’ said the sheriff, ‘but 
suppose now, only suppose, I say, the sher- 
iff was suddenly to appear among you, just 
as I am here now, and were to — ’ 

He was stopped' Stopped in an instant, 
as by a thunderbolt, by the prompt reply 
and action of Porgy 

‘Suppose the sheriff in you' Ha' suppose 
the rest for yourself — See'’ 

And with the wild but determined look 
and acuon of a desperate man, he seized 
both pistols lying in the dish before him, 
stood up, reached as far over the table as he 
could, and covered the figure of the amiable 
but indiscreet sheriff with both muzzles 
cocking the weapons as he did so The 
sheriff mvoluntarily dodged and threw up 
his hands At the same instant, and as soon 
as the purpose of the superior had been un- 
derstood by Millhouse and the lieutenant, 
they were both upon their feet — the ser- 
geant swinging his sabre over the head of 
the supposed offender, while Frampton, 
more silent, but quite as decided, while 
he swung his sword aloft with one hand, 
grasped with the other the well-powdered 
shock of the sheriff, in an atutude very like 
that which we see employed by the fero- 
cious Blue Beard in the opera, when the 
poor wife IS tremblingly crymg out for her 
brother Here was an unpremeditated coup 
de thidtre^ Two swords crossed in air above 
the victim, — two pistols, with each broad 
muzzle almost jammed against his own, 
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every eye savagely fixed upon him, and aU 
parties seeming to await only the farther 
word of provocation from his hps. Nothmg 
had been more mstantaneous The subordi- 
nates were machines, to whom Porgy fiir- 
mshed all the impulse Their action fol- 
lowed his will, as soon as it was expressed 
There was no questioning it, and the ami- 
able sheriff was so much paralyzed by the 
display, that it was only with much effort 10 
that he could cry out — ‘But, my dear cap- 
tain, don’t suppose me the enemy — the 
assailant — the d — d sheriff or any of his 
myrmidons ’ 

‘By no means, colonel, but you supposed 
a case in order to see whether, and how, we 
were prepared for it, and it was essential 
that you should have a proper demonstra- 
tion You have seen, be easy, fill up your 
glass, my dear sir, and forgive my merry 20 
men here for the earnestness with which 
they performed their parts They had no 
reason, indeed, to suppose that I was not 
serious You see what chance a bona~fide 
sheriff would stand, if he aimed at any 
showmg here'* 

Porgy had resumed his seat, and restored 
the pistols to the dish as coolly as the actor, 
who takes his brandy and water, equal 
parts, after strangling his wife, stabbing the 30 
traitor, and dying famously m the person of 
Othello It was not so easy for Millhouse to 
throw off his tragic aspect He resumed his 
seat slowly, never once taking his eyes from 
the colonel’s face, as he did so, and during 
the whole progress of the feast, he con- 
tinued to regard him with only half-recon- 
ciled senses 

3 40 

Legal Regimen 

The excellent sheriff no longer felt any 
call to trespass in experiments upon the 
legal antipathies of the captam of parusans 
and his observant follower He steered wide 
of all allusions from thenceforth to the 
officer of the law, and his possible appear- 
ance in the precincts He felt really im- 
pressed with the danger of any one who 50 
should, with malice prepense, do so, m the 
evidently diseased condiuon of mind and 
mood prevaihng at Glen-Eberley That he 
should thus forbear, however, was by no 
means agreeable to his self-esteem or his 


sense of duty He was uncomfortable when 
he thought of his official stauon, and the 
sealed documents m his pockets. He had 
come there to make a levy on land and 
negroes, without dreammg that he should 
encounter any opposition Resistance, with 
force of arms, was entirely beyond his 
imaginings, and to depart, havmg done 
nothing was at once a lachesse of duty and a 
personal moruhcation More than once he 
felt like plucking up his drowning courage, 
and perillmg his life upon his manhood — 
boldly challenging the danger, and facing it 
with folded arms of defiance, but, on all 
such occasions, as if Porgy and his fol- 
lowers knew, by instinct, his emotions, 
there would occur some explosion, or some 
symptom of explosion, which would re- 
mind him vividly of the smouldering vol- 
cano upon which he sat For example, he 
once made an allusion, deliberately de- 
signed, to M’Kewn, and Millhouse flared 
up, and fumbled his sabre, and gnashed 
his teeth, even as the Frenchman when he 
cries, ‘Sacre’’ through his mustache, or the 
Spamard when he growls ‘Demomos'’ and 
flourishes his dagger Frampton showed 
similar signs of impauence — while Porgy 
exclaimed aloud, striking his fist down 
upon the table — 

‘Don’t mention that scoundrel’s name in 
my hearing, colonel' I feel wolfish when I 
hear of him Let him but cross my path, 
let any of his myrmidons but put them- 
selves in my way, and if I do not crop 
their ears, close to the head, then theie’s 
no edge to any weapon in my household ’ 

‘But IS he not a neighbor, captain'*’ 

‘Neighbor' Well, sir, I suppose you may 
call him a neighbor, even as the devil is a 
neighbor, and is said to take free lodgings 
in every man’s dwelling, but such neigh- 
borhood does not prevent us from flinging 
the wretch out of the windows, whenever 
our good saints give us the necessary suc- 
cor Don’t speak of such a scoundrel to my 
ears, or I may do you the injustice to sup- 
pose you are his friend ’ 

The sheriff took the warning, and 
M’Kewn was dropped, and all subjects 
were dropped which were likely to stir up 
the bile and black blood in the bosoms of 
the host and his companions. The sheriff 
resigned himself to his fate, and to the 
policy of doing nothing with as much grace 
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as possible He was not only frightened 
from the purpose for which he came, but 
the feehng of good fellowship momently 
grew stronger with the circulation of the 
wine, and the excellent spirits of the cap- 
tain The latter, in all respects, except the 
one, was on his best behavior, and in most 
amiable temper He never showed himself 
more really humorous and debghtful as a 
compamon in all his hfe. The sheriff was lo 
charmed and hstened He was soothed and 
satisfied His philosophy came mto the sup- 
port of his necessity He reasoned thus, 
accordingly — 

‘There is no need to push the matter* 
Porgy’s estate is good, at any moment, for 
this debt Every day mcreases the value of 
both lands and negroes Were I to seize 
and sell now, the property would be sacri- 
ficed It would pay the debt, but leave 20 
nothing over to the good fellow, who has 
been serving his country in a long and 
honorable warfare D — n the fellow* I hke 
him, and he shall have indulgence as long 
as I can grant it*’ 

As soon as he had reached this conclu- 
sion, and resolved that his visit should no 
longer have a professional object, the play 
was easy He yielded himself up to the 
society in which he found himself He felt 30 
the charm of his host’s fun and philosophy, 
and he, too, had good things in tus keeping 
When he had once resolved to sink the 
sheriff, he gave himself free scope, let him- 
self out, and became, what he was known 
to be in the army, a really good fellow, of 
no savage inchnations, fond of a jovial 
circle, and capable of making himself the 
hfe of It The day passed and the party of 
four had not left the table They had raised 40 
their clouds around it, all bemg smokers 
except the lieutenant Coffee was served by 
Tom, in the midst of the cloud When the 
coffee disappeared, the Jamaica and the 
Madeira were restored Cards followed, and 
at twelve o’clock at mght, the sheriff rose a 
loser of some thirty shilhngs to Sergeant 
MiUhouse, who played through the hands 
of Frampton, and who became more and 
more reconciled to the suspicious guest 50 
with every shilling which the latter yielded 
When, next morning, after the colonel’s 
departure, — which took place soon after 
an early breakfast — he was discoursmg of 
his good qualities, his compamonable vir- 


tues, and so forth, the captam of partisans 
laid his hand on his shoulder — 

‘Ah! MiUhouse, but you don’t know the 
man ’ 

‘What* he’s Col , ain’t he?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And a mam good feUow, I say ’ 

‘WeU enough, — weU enough, but — ^your 
ear, sergeant ’ 

The latter yielded it,- the captam stooped 
as if to whisper — ^then m deep, solemn ac- 
cents, as if drawn up from immeasurable 
depths, he cried out- — 

‘The Colonel Is the Sheriff*’ 

The sergeant made but one bounce, and 
was across the room, his countenance wo- 
begone with surprise amounting to terror 
His involuntary utterance, occasioned 
equally by what he had heard, and the tone 
of voice employed m tellmg it, was charac- 
tensuc of his early attention when at church 
service 

‘Hairk from the tombs* The sheriff, 
cappm*’ 

‘The sheriff*’ 

‘What* our sheriff, what’s a-commg a’ter 
our goods and chattels ’ 

‘The same*’ 

‘Oh* ef I’d ha’ knowed it* — I’ll be a’ter 
him* — Lance*’ 

‘No* Do nothing of the kmd* We’ve got 
off, thus far, very well The joke is a good 
one, upon which I can feed fat with laugh- 
ter for a month I must ride over and tell 
the widow How her sides wiU shake*’ 

1854 

THE SWAMP FOX ‘ 

We follow where the Swamp Fox guides. 
His friends and merry men are we. 

And when the troop of Tarleton rides. 

We burrow m the cypress tree 
The turfy hammock is our bed. 

Our home is m the red-deer’s den. 

Our roof, the tree-top overhead. 

For we are wild and hunted men. 

We fly by day and shun its fight. 

But, prompt to strike the sudden blow, u 
We mount, and start with early night. 

And through the forest track our foe 

I ^The Swamp Fox* is General Francis Marion, t 
South Carolinian leader in the border-warfare of the 
Revolution 
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And soon he hears our chargers leap. 

The flashing sabre blinds his eyes. 

And ere he drives away his sleep. 

And rushes from his camp, he dies. 

Free bridle-bit, good gallant steed. 

That will not ask a kind caress. 

To swim the Santee at our need. 

When on his heels the foemen press — 20 
The true heart and the ready hand. 

The spirit stubborn to be free. 

The twisted bore, the smiung brand — 

And we are Marion’s men, you see. 

Now hght the fire and cook the meal. 

The last, perhaps, that we shall taste, 

I hear the Swamp Fox round us steal. 

And that’s a sign we move m haste 
He whistles to the scouts, and hark' 

You hear his order calm and low. 30 
Come, wave your torch across the dark. 

And let us see the boys that go 

We may not see their forms again, 

God help ’em, should they find the 
strife' 

For they are strong and fearless men. 

And make no coward terms for hfe 
They’ll fight as long as Marion bids. 

And when he speaks the word to shy. 
Then, not till then, they turn their steeds. 
Through thickemng shade and swamp 
to fly 40 

Now stir the fire, and he at ease — 

The scouts are gone, and on the brush 
I see the Colonel bend his knees. 

To take his slumbers too But hush' 

He’s praymg, comrades ’tis not strange. 
The man that’s fightmg day by dsy 
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May well, when night comes, take a change. 
And down upon his knees to pray 

Break up that hoe-cake, boys, and hand 
The sly and silent jug that’s there, 50 
I love not It should idly stand. 

When Marion’s men have need of cheer. 
’Tis seldom that our luck affords 
A stuff like this we just have quaffed. 

And dry potatoes on our boards 
May always call for such a draught. 

Now pile the brush and roll the log; 

Hard pillow, but a soldier’s head. 

That’s half the time in brake and bog. 

Must never think of softer bed 60 

The owl IS hooting to the night, 

The cooter crawling o’er the bank. 

And in that pond the plashmg light. 

Tells where the aUigator sank 

What' ’tis the signal' start so soon. 

And through the Santee swamp so deep. 
Without the aid of friendly moon. 

And we. Heaven help us' half asleep' 

But courage, comrades' Marion leads. 

The Swamp Fox takes us out tonight, 70 
So clear your swords, and spur your steeds. 
There’s goodly chance, I thmk, of fight. 

We follow where the Swamp Fox guides. 
We leave the swamp and cypress tree. 
Our spurs are m our coursers’ sides. 

And ready for the strife are we 
The Tory camp is now in sight. 

And there he cowers withm his den. 

He hears our shout, he dreads the fight. 

He fears, and flies from Marion’s men so 

1832 
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ON THE VALUE AND USES OF 
POETRY ‘ 

In my last lecture I attempted to give some 
notion of the nature of poetry ’ In the 
present I intend to examme its value and 
uses, to inquire into its effects upon human 
welfare and happiness, and to consider 
some of tne objections that have been urged 
against an indulgence m its dehghts It is 
of no little consequence that we should 
satisfy ourselves of the tendency of a class 
of composiuons which forms so large a 
part of the hterature of all nauons and 
umes, so that, if it is found beneficial, we 
may estimate the degree in which it is 
worthy of encouragement, if permcious, 
that we may bethink ourselves of a remedy 
In what I have to say on this head I cannot 
by any means be certam that my paruality 
for the art wfil permit me to treat the sub- 
ject with that coolness of judgment and 
freedom from prejudice which rmght be de- 
sirable I only ask your frank assent to 
whatever may be true m the apology I shall 
make for it It is not for my hands to hold 
the balance m which it is weighed 

1 This 18 second of ^ series of font lectures given by 
Bryant in 1825, shortly alter quitting Great Barrington 
for New York It was first published m Prose Works 
(NY, 1 8 841, 1, 1 4-24 

2 ‘When we speak of a poem, we do not mean merely a 

tissue of striking images The most beautiful poetry is 
that which takes the strongest hold of the feelings, and, 
if It IS really the most beautiful, then it is poetry in the 
highest sense Poetry is constantly resorting to the 
language of the passions to heighten the effect of her 
pictures, and, if this be not enough to entitle that lan- 
guage to the appellation of poetical, I am not aware of 
the meaning of the term The truth is, that 

poetry which docs not find its way to the heart is 
scarcely deserving of the name, it may be brilliant and 
ingenious, but it soon wearies the attention But 

poetry not only addresses the passions and the imag- 
ination, It appeals to the understanding also 
Remember that it does not concern itself with ab- 
atracl reasomngs, nor with any course of investigation 
that fatigues the mind Nor is it merely didactic, but 
this does not prevent it from teaching truths which the 
mind instinctively acknowledges The elements of 
moral truth arc few and simple, but their combina- 
tions with human actions are as innumerable and diver- 
sified as the combinations of language Nor are 

these of less value because they require no laborious 
research to discover them The best riches of the 
earth are produced on its surface ’ Bryant, ‘On 
the Nature of Poetry,’ ibid 


I shall consider the influence of poetry 
on the welfare and happmess of our race m 
the three pomts of view m which I placed 
It in my last lecture — ^namely, as it ad- 
dresses Itself to the imaginauon, to the 
passions, and to the mtelhgence. As it re- 
spects the imagination, I believe the ques- 
tion may be soon and easily disposed of, 
for, so far as that faculty merely is excited 
10 by poetry without taking into account the 
effect produced on the passions, its activity 
IS an amusement, an agreeable intellectual 
exercise — no more A great deal of poetry, 
doubtless, has no higher object than this, 
and excites no stronger emotion than that 
complacency which proceeds from being 
agreeably employed This is something m a 
world whose inhabitants are perpetually 
complammg of its labors, fatigues, and 
20 miseries It has, however, a still higher 
value when regarded as in some sort the 
support of our innocence, for there is ever 
something pure and elevated in the crea- 
tions of poetry Its spirit is an aspiration 
after superhuman beauty and majesty, 
which, if It has no affimty with, has at least 
some likeness to, virtue We cannot eradi- 
cate the imagination, but we may cultivate 
and regulate it, we cannot keep it from con- 
30 tinual action, but we can give it a salutary 
direction Certainly it is a noble occupauon 
to shape the creations of the mmd into 
perfect forms accordmg to those laws 
which man learns from observing the 
works of his Maker 

There are exerases of the imagination, it 
must be confessed, of too gross and sordid a 
nature to be comprised withm the confines 
of any divine art — revelhngs of the fancy 
40 amid the images of base appemes and petty 
and ridiculous passions These are the 
hidden sms of the heart, that lurk m its 
darkest recesses, where shame and the 
opimon of men cannot come to drive them 
out, and which pollute and debase it the 
more because they work in secrecy and at 
leisure Is it not well, therefore, to substi- 
tute something better in the place of these, 
or, at least, to preoccupy the mmd with 
what may prevent their entrance, and to 
create imagmative habits that may lead us 
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to regard them with contempt and disgust? 
Poetry is well fitted for this office. It has 
no community with degradation, nor with 
things that degrade. It utters nothmg that 
cannot be spoken without shame. Into the 
window of his bosom who relishes its 
pleasures, aU the world may freely look. 
The tastes from which it spnngs, the senti- 
ments it awakens, the objects on which it 
dwells with fondness, and which it labors 
to communicate to mankmd, are related to 
the best and most universal sympathies of 
our nature 

In speaking of the influences of poetry 
on the happiness of mankind as connected 
with Its effects on the rmagmation, I have 
been obliged to anucapate a part of what I 
had to say m regard to its power over the 
passions These two topics, indeed, are 
closely connected, they may be separated 
in classification, but it is difficult to specu- 
late upon them separately^ for, as I ob- 
served in my last lecture, the exatement of 
the imagination awakens the feelmgs, and 
the excitement of the feehngs kmdles the 
imagination It is the domimon of poetry 
over the feelings and passions of men that 
gives It Its most important bearing upon 
the virtue and the welfare of society. 
Everything that affects our sensibihues is 
a part of our moral educaUon, and the 
habit of bemg rightly affected by all the 
circumstances by which we are surrounded 
is the perfection of the moral character. 
The purest of all religions agrees with the 
soimdest philosophy in referrmg the prac- 
tice of virtue to the affecuons Every good 
action has its correspondent emotion of the 
heart given to impel us to our duty, and to 
reward us for doing it. Now, it is adnutted 
that poetry moves these springs of moral 
conduct powerfully, but it has sometimes 
been disputed whether it moves them m a 
salutary way, or whether it perverts them to 
evil This quesuon may be setded by in- 
quirmg what kind of sentiments it ordi- 
narily tends to encourage Has it any direct 
connection with vice? for, if it has not, 
the emotions it mspires must be inno- 
cent, and innocent emotions are emphati- so 
cally healthful. Is there any poetry in 
cruelty? are the vivid descriptions of hu- 
man and animal suffenng it sets before us 
such as make us to rejoice in that suffering, 
or even such as leave us unmoved’ Is there 
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any poetry m mjustice’ Is there any poetry 
m fraud and treachery? The stronger the 
colors m which the former is painted, the 
more thoroughly do we detest itj the more 
forcibly the latter is presented to our minds, 
the more cordially do we despise it. Has 
poetry any kindred with covetousness and 
selfishness? or, rather, are they not a 
blight, and death itself, to that enthusiasm 
to which poetry owes its birth? On the 
other hand, do we not know that poetry 
dehghts in mspirmg compassion, the parent 
of all kmd offices’ Does it not glory m senti- 
ments of fortitude and magnammity, the 
fountain of disinterested sacrifices? It cher- 
ishes patriotism, the incitement to vigorous 
toils endured for the welfare of commu- 
mties It luxuriates among the natural affec- 
tions, the spnngs of all the gentle chanties 
of domestic life It has so refined and trans- 
formed and hallowed the love of the sexes 
that piety itself has sometimes taken the 
language of that passion to clothe its most 
fervent aspirauons It dehghts to infold not 
only the whole human race, but all the 
creatures of God, in the wide circle of its 
sympathies. It loves to pomt man to the 
begmmng and end of his days, and to the 
short and swift passage between, to hnger 
about the cradle and about the grave, and 
to hft the veil of another life AU moral 
lessons which are uninteresting and un- 
impressive, and, therefore, worthless, it 
leaves to prose, but aU those which touch 
the heart, and are, therefore, important 
and effectual, are its own. One passion, 
indeed, is excited by poetry, about the 
worth of which morahsts differ — the love 
of glory I cannot stay to mquire into the 
moral quality of this passion, but this I 
will say, that, if it be not a virtue, it is fre- 
quently an exceUent substitute for one, and 
becomes the mouve of great and generous 
actions At all events, a regard for the good 
opimon of our feUow-creatures is so inter- 
woven with our natures, is of so much 
value to the order and welfere of society, 
does so much good and prevents so much 
evil, that I cannot bring myself to think lU 
of anythmg that encourages and directs it. 
None the less, poetry teaches us, also, 
lessons of profoundest humihty Reverence 
for that boundless goodness and mfimte 
power which pervade and uphold aU things 
that exist is one of its elements, and is the 
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source of some of its lofuest meditations that make them refuse to be alhed to the 

and deepest emotions Much as we all suggesuons of guilty emouon We discern 

glory m the power that is our own, the no sm in her grander operations and vicissi- 

mmd dehghts quite as naturally to raise its tudes, and no lessons of immorahty are to 

view to power that is above it, and to lose be learned from them, as there are from the 

Itself in the contemplation of strength and examples of the world They cannot be 

wisdom without bound The poet who studied without mducing the love, if they 

wrote atheist after his name knew not of fail of giving the habit, of virtue. In so far 

what manner of spirit he was He, too, paid as poetry directly addresses the under- 

a wiUmg and undissembled homage to the lo standing, it would be preposterous to ap- 
Divimty He called it Nature, but it was prehend any mjurious consequences from 

the Great First Cause whom we all wor- it, which in my last lecture I said was by 

ship, whatever its essence, and whatever its means of those moral truths which the 

name mind mstmctively acknowledges, and of 

One of the great recommendations of which it immediately feels the force The 

poetry m that pomt of view in which I am simplicity and clearness of the truths with 

now considermg it is, that it withdraws us which it deals prevent any mistake m re- 

from the despotism of many of those cir- gard to their meanings or tendencies They 

cumstances which mislead the moral )udg- strike the iiund by their own brightness, 

ment It is dangerous to be absorbed con- 20 and win its assent by their manifest and 
tmuously m our own immediate concerns beautiful agreement with the lessons of our 

Self-mterest is the most mgemous and per- own experience It belongs to more subtle 

suasive of all the agents that deceive our and abstruse speculations than any mto 

consciences, while by means of it our un- which poetry can enter, to unsettle the 

happy and stubborn prejudices operate m notions of men respectmg right and wrong 

their greatest force But poetry lifts us to Ingenious casuistry and labored sophistry 

a sphere where self-interest cannot exist, may confuse and puzzle the understanding, 

and where the prejudices that perplex our and lead it through their own darkness to 

every-day hfe can hardly enter It restores false conclusions, but poetry abhors their 

us to our unperverted feelings, and leaves 30 assistance It may be said, however, that 
us at liberty to compare the issues of life the power which poetry exercises over the 

with our unsophisucated notions of good mmd is liable to abuse It is so, undoubt- 

and evil We are taught to look at them as edly, like all power Its influences may be, 

they are m themselves, and not as they may and unquestionably have been, perverted, 

affect our present convemence, and then but my aim has been to show that they are 

we are sent back to the world with our beneficial in their nature, intrmsically good, 

moral perceptions cleared and invigorated and, if so, not to be rejected because acci- 

Among the most remarkable of the influ- dentally mischievous To confound the 

ences of poetry is the exhibition of those abuses of a thmg with the thmg itself is to 

analogies and correspondences which it 40 sophisticate Why do not they who set up 
beholds between the things of the moral this objection to poetry talk in the same 

and of the natural world I refer to its manner of the common and umversal 

adormng and lUustraung each by the sources of human enjoyment? When you 

other — ^infusmg a moral sentiment mto tell them of the element which diffuses 

natural objects, and brmgmg images of vis- comfort through our habitations, when the 

ible beauty and majesty to heighten the earth and the air are frozen, and enables us 

effect of moral sentiment Thus it bmds to support life through the inclemency of 

mto one all the passages of human life and the season, do they deny its utihty, or en- 

connects all the varieues of human feehng deavor to convince you of your error, by 

with the works of creation Any one who 50 pomtmg you to dwellmgs laid waste by 
will make the experiment for himself will conflagrations, or by tellmg you tales of 

see how exceedingly difficult it is to pervert martyrs roasted at the stake? When you 

this process into an excitement of the bad speak of the beneficent influences of the 

passions of the soul. There are a purity and sun, why do they not meet you with the 

innocence in the appearances of Nature scorched and barren deserts of Africa, with 
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diseases bom under his heat, the plague of 
Europe, and the yellow fever of America’ 
When you are simple enough to rejoice in 
the kmd provision of rams for the refresh- 
ment of the earth and the growth of its 
plants, why do they not silence you with 
stories of harvest and cattle and human 
bemgs swept away by mundauons? Well, 
when we are persuaded to part with our 
hearth-fires, and to refuse the fruits which lo 
sunshine and showers have ripened for our 
sustenance, let us give up poetry In the 
mean time, mstead of putting it by with 
scorn, let us cherish it as we do the other 
gifts of Heaven 

In those works which have met with 
merited reprehension on account of their 
pernicious tendencies, it is not of the poetry 
that the friends of virtue have reason to 
complain, it is of the foul ingredients 20 
mingled with it, it is of the leaven of cor- 
ruption mterspersed with what is in itself 
pure and innocent The elements of poetry 
are the beautiful and noble m the creation 
and m man’s nature, and, so far as anything 
vicious IS irungled with these, the com- 
pound IS incongruous Indeed, I am apt to 
think that those poems which are objec- 
tionable on account of their immoral char- 
acter have won for their authors the repu- 30 
tation of greater powers than they really 
possessed The passages of real beauty and 
excellence which they contain appear the 
more beauuful and excellent from the con- 
trast they offer to the grossness by which 
they are surrounded Those bursts of tme 
feeling, those fine moral touches, those 
apprehensions of the glory and beauty of 
the umverse, and the language it speaks to 
the heart of man, dehght us there by a cer- 40 
tarn unexpectedness Their innocence ap- 
pears more spotless, their pathos more 
touchmg, because such quahties refresh the 
mind m the midst of its horror and disgust 

The heroic poems of the ancients are said 
to mspire a sanguinary spirit, the love of 
war, and an indifference to the miseries of 
which war is the cause, but I cannot be- 
heve that they produce this effect to the 
extent which many suppose, and, so far as 50 
they do produce it, it is from an imperfec- 
tion in the poetry Poetry that is unfeeling 
and mdifferent to suffering is no poetry at 
all It IS but jusuce, however, to these 
writers to say that, if they do encourage a 


fondness for war, it is rather by what they 
leave undone than what they do. War, like 
all other situauons of danger and of change, 
calls forth the exertion of admirable intel- 
lectual qualities and great virtues, and it is 
only by dwelling on these, and keeping out 
of sight the sufferings and sorrows, and all 
the crimes and evils that follow in its train, 
that It has its glory m the eyes of men We 
do not admire the heroes of Homer be- 
cause they shed blood and cut throats — any 
highwayman may do this — but we admire 
them for the greatness of mind they show 
in the dreadful scenes in which they are en- 
gaged We reverence that hardy spirit that 
faces danger without shrinking, and volun- 
tarily exposes the body to pain, for it is a 
modification of that noble principle which 
gives birth to all virtue and all greatness — 
the endurance of present toils and submis- 
sion to present sacrifices, m order to insure 
great good for the future We love, also, to 
contemplate strong and skilful action of the 
body, which in the personal combats he 
describes is prompted and ordered by 
strong action of the mind, by intense emo- 
tion, and clear sagacity But the purer and 
gentler spirit of the Father of Verse and the 
humamzmg influences of poetry show 
themselves strongly in his great works, and 
set him far in advance of the age in which 
he wrote The poet often stops to lament 
those whom his favorite heroes slew with- 
out remorse — old men cut off in the honors 
of a blameless age, young men in the bloom 
of their years and the promise of their 
virtues — and to sympathize with the un- 
avaihng and unappeasable sorrow of tliose 
to whom they were dear Nay, it would 
seem that his mind was ever haunted with 
a secret senument of the emptiness of the 
very glory he was celebrating, for not only 
the Odyssey, but the Ihad itself, is full of 
allusions to the final fate of those who 
earned renown at the siege of Troy, to their 
wanderings, their hardships, their domes- 
tic calamities, and their violent and un- 
honored deaths. 

I shall close this lecture with an extract 
from an eloquent writer, who has rephed to 
some other objecaons that have been raised 
against poetry in such a manner that I 
should not feel myself justified in using any 
other words than his own ‘It is objected to 
poetry,’ he says, ‘that it gives wrong views 
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and exates false expectations of life, 
peoples the mind with shadows and illu- 
sions, and builds up imaginations on ruins 
of wisdom That there is a wisdom agamst 
which poetry wars — the wisdom of the 
senses, which makes physical comfort the 
chief good, and wealth the chief interest of 
hfe — IS not demed, nor can it be denied, 
the least service which poetry renders to 
mankind, that it redeems them from the 
thraldom of this earth-born prudence But, 
passing over this topic, it may be observed 
that the complaint against poetry as 
abounding m illusion and deception is in 
the mam groundless In many poems there 
is more of truth than in many histones and 
philosophic theories The fictions of genius 
are often the vehicles of the subhmest veri- 
ties, and Its flashes often open new regions 
of thought, and throw new hght on the 
mysteries of our being In poetry the letter 
IS falsehood, but the spirit is often the 
profoundest wisdom And, if truth thus 
dwells m the boldest ficuons of the poet, 
much more may it be expected in his de- 
hneations of life, for the present hfe, which 
IS the first stage of the immonal mind, 
abounds m the materials of poetry, and it 
IS the high office of the bard to detect this 
divine element among the grosser labors 
and pleasures of our earthly being. The 
present hfe is not wholly prosaic, precise, 
tame, and finite To the gifted eye it 
abounds in the poetic The affections, 
which spread beyond ourselves and stretch 
far into futurity, the workings of mighty 
passions, which seem to arm the soul with 
an almost superhuman energy, the inno- 
cent and irrepressible joy of infancy, the 
bloom and buoyancy and dazzhng hopes of 
youth, the throbbings of the heart when it 
first wakes to love, and dreams of a happi- 
ness too vast for earth, woman, with her 
beauty and grace and gentleness and fresh- 
ness of feeling and depth of affection, and 
her blushes of purity, and the tones and 
looks which only a mother’s heart can 
inspire — these are all poetical. It is not 
true that a poet paints a hfe which does not 
exist He only extracts and concentrates, as 
It were, hfe’s ethereal essence, arrests and 
condenses its volatile fragrance, brings 
together its scattered beauties, and pro- 
longs Its more refined but evanescent joys, 
and in this he does well, for it is good to 


feel that hfe is not wholly usurped by cares 
for subsistence and physical gratification, 
but admits, in measures which may be 
indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and de- 
hghts worthy of a higher being This power 
of poetry to refine our views of hfe and 
happiness is more and more needed as 
society advances It is needed to withstand 
the encroachments of heartless and artifi- 
lo cial manners which make civilization so 
tame and umnterestmg It is needed to 
counteract the tendency of physical science, 
which — being now sought, not, as for- 
merly, for intellectual gratification, but for 
multiplying bodily comforts — requires a 
new development of imagination, taste, and 
poetry to preserve men from sinking mto 
an earthly, material, epicurean hfe ’ 

1825 1884 

20 

THANATOPSIS ’ 

To him who m the love of Nature holds 
Commumon with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

I Bryant wrote of his early reading ‘About this time my 
father brought home, I think from one of his visits to 
Boston, the Remains of Henry Kxrke Whiter which had 
been republished m thia country I read the poems 
with great eagerness, and so often that I had com- 
3 ® nutted several of them to memory, particularly the ode 
to the Rosemary The melancholy tone which prevails 
in them deepened the interest with which I read them, 
for about that time I had, as young poets are apt to 
have, a liking for poetry ol a querulous caste I remem- 
ber reading, at this time, that remarkable poem Blair’s 
“Grave,*' and dwelling with great satisfaction upon its 
hner passages I had the opportunity of comparing it 
with a poem on a kindred subject, also in blank verse, 
that of Bishop Porteus on “Death,” and of observing 
how much the verse of the obscure Scottish minister 
excelled m originality of thought and vigor of expres-* 
Sion that of the English prelate In my father’s Library 
I found a small, thin volume of the miscellaneous 
poems of Southey, to which he had not called mv at- 
tention, containing some of the finest of Southey's 
shorter poems I read it greedily Cowper’s poems had 
been in my hands from an early age, and I now passed 
from his shorter poems, which are generally mere 
rhymed prose, to his “Task,*’ the finer passages of 
which supplied a form of blank verse that captivated 
my admiration ’ Godwin, A Biography of William 
Cullen BryamO^ Y , 1883), 1 , 37 

‘At the present day a writer of poems writes 
in a language which preceding poets have polished, 
refined, and filled with forcible, graceful, and musical 
expressions He is not only taught by them to over- 
come the difficulties of rhythmical construcuon, but 
he 18 shown the secrets of the mechamsm by 
which he moves the mind of his reader, he is shown 
ways of kindling the imagination and of interesting the 
passions which his own sagacity might never have dis- 
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A various language, for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she ghdes 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images lo 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house. 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at 
heart, — 

Go forth, under the open sky, and hst 
To Nature’s teachmgs, while from aU 
around — 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of 
air — 

Comes a still voice — Yet a few days, and 
thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course, nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many 
tears, 20 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image Earth, that nourished thee, 
shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth agam. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendermg 
up 

Thine individual bemg, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements. 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude 
swam 

Turns with his share, and treads upon The 
oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mould 30 

Yet not to thine eternal resung-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou 
wish 

Couch more magmficent Thou shalt he 
down 

With patriarchs of the infant world — with 
kings. 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, the 
good. 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

covered, his mind is filled with the beauty of their 
sentiments, and their enthusiasm is breathed into his 
soul ' Bryant, ‘On Originality and Imitation,’ Prose 

ITorfejrN Y 1884)4,39 


AU in one mighty sepulchre. The hiUs 
Rock-ribbed and anaent as the sun, — the 
vales 

Stretching m pensive quiemess between, 
The venerable woods — rivers that move 40 
In majesty, and the complaimng brooks 
That make the meadows green, and, poured 
round all, 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man The golden 
sun. 

The planets, aU the mfuute host of heaven. 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 
Through the still lapse of ages AU that 
tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber m its bosom — Take the 

wings 50 

Of mormng, pierce the Barcan wilderness. 
Or lose thyself in the contmuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 
sound, 

Save his own dashings — yet the dead are 
there 

And milhons in those sohtudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 

In their last sleep — the dead reign there 
alone 

So shalt thou rest, and wliat if thou 
withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? AU that 

breathe 60 

Will share thy destmy The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of 
care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom, yet all these shall 
leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and 
shall come 

And make their bed with thee As the long 
train 

Of ages ghdes away, the sons of men. 

The youth in Ufe’s green spring, and he 
who goes 

In the fuU strength of years, matron and 
maid. 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed 

ShaU one by one be gathered to thy side. 

By those, who m their turn shaU foUow 
them 
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So live, that when thy summons comes 
to join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, hke the quarry-slave at mght, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustamed 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his 

couch 80 

About him, and hes down to pleasant 
dreams 

i8ii 1821 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE 
ENTRANCE TO A WOOD 

Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth 
which needs 

No school of long experience, that the 
world 

Is full of guilt and misery, and hast seen 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares. 
To tire thee of it, enter this wild wood 
And view the haimts of Nature The calm 
shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance, shall 
waft a balm 

To thy sick heart Thou wilt find nothing 
here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of 

men, 10 

And made thee loathe thy life The primal 
curse 

Fell, It IS true, upon the unsinning earth. 
But not in vengeance God hath yoked to 
guilt 

Her pale tormentor, misery Hence, these 
shades 

Are still the abodes of gladness, the thick 
roof 

Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that smg and sport 
In wantonness of spirit, while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form 
erect. 

Chirps merrily Throngs of insects in the 
shade 20 

Try their thin wings and dance in the 
warm beam 


That waked them mto life Even the green 
trees 

Partake the deep contentment, as they bend 
To the soft wmds, the sun from the blue 
sky 

Looks in and sheds a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-bom wild-flower 
seems to enjoy 

Existence than the wingdd plunderer 
That sucks its sweets The mossy rocks 
themselves. 

And the old and ponderous trunks of 
prostrate trees 

That lead from knoll to knoll a causey 

rude 30 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark 
roots. 

With all their earth upon them, twisting 
high. 

Breathe fixed tranquillity The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and tripping o’er 
Its bed 

Of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks. 
Seems, with continuous laughter, to 
rejoice 

In Its own being Softly tread the marge. 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the 
wren 

That dips her bill in water The cool wind. 
That stirs the stream in play, shall come to 
thee, 4c 

Like one that loves thee nor will let thee 
pass 

Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace 
1815 1821 

TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, midst falhng dew. 

While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day. 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 

Thy solitary way^ 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong. 

As, darkly seen against the enmson sky. 

Thy figure floats along 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 10 
Or where the rocking billows rise and smk 

On the chafed ocean-side? 
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There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and ilhmitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold, thin 
atmosphere. 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 
Though the dark mght is near m 

And soon that toil shall end. 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and 
rest. 

And scream among thy fellows, reeds shall 
bend. 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, yet, on my 
heart 

Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given. 
And shall not soon depart 

He who, from zone to zone. 

Guides through the boundless sky thy 

certain flight, 30 

In the long way that I must tread alone. 
Will lead my steps aright 
1815 1821 

SUMMER WIND 

It is a sultry day, the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass. 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee. 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then agam 
Instantly on the wing The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors the tall maize 
Rolls up Its long green leaves, the clover 

droops 10 

Its tender fohage, and declines its blooms 
But far m the fierce sunshine tower the 
hills. 

With all their growth of woods, silent and 
stern. 

As if the scorching heat and dazzling hght 
Were but an element they loved Bright 
clouds. 

Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven — 
Their bases on the mountams — their white 
tops 


Shinmg in the far ether — fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer’s eye away. For me, I he 20 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick 
turf. 

Yet virgm from the kisses of the sun. 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the 
wmd 

That still delays his coming. Why so slow. 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 

Oh, come and breathe upon the faintmg 
earth 

Coolness and hfe Is it that in his caves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ndge. 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chesmut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about He 
comes, 31 

Lo, where the grassy meadow runs m 
waves' 

The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered 
sounds 

And universal mouon He is come. 

Shaking a shower of blossoms from the 
shrubs. 

And bearing on their fragrance, and he 
brings 

Music of birds, and rusthng of young 
boughs. 

And sound of swaying branches, and the 
voice 

Of distant waterfalls All the green herbs 
Are stirring m his breath, a thousand 

flowers, 41 

By the road-side and the borders of the 
brook. 

Nod gayly to each other, glossy leaves 
Are twinklmg in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 
1824 1832 

I BROKE THE SPELL THAT 
HELD ME LONG 

I BROKE the spell that held me long, 

The dear, dear witchery of song. 

I said, the poet’s idle lore 

ShaD waste my prime of years no more. 

For Poetry, though heavenly born. 

Consorts with poverty and scorn 

I broke the spell — nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 
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Ah, thoughtless' how could I forget 

Its causes were around me yet? lo 

For wheresoe’er I looked, the while, 

Was Nature’s everlasting smile 

Soil came and Imgered on my sight 
Of flowers and streams the bloom and light. 
And glory of the stars and sun, — 

And these and poetry are one 
They, ere the world had held me long, 

Recalled me to the love of song 

1824 1832 

MONUMENT MOUNTAIN 

Thou who wouldst see the lovely and 
the wild 

Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face. 

Ascend our rocky mountains Let thy foot 
Fail not with wearmess, for on their tops 
The beauty and the majesty of earth. 

Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to 
forget 

The steep and toilsome way There, as thou 
stand’st. 

The haunts of men below thee, and around 
The mountain-summits, thy expandmg 

heart 9 

Shall feel a kmdred with that loftier world 
To which thou art translated, and partake 
The enlargement of thy vision Thou shalt 
look 

Upon the green and rolling forest-tops. 

And down into the secrets of the glens. 

And streams that with their bordermg 
thickets strive 

To hide their windmgs Thou shalt gaze, 
at once. 

Here on white villages, and tilth, and herds. 
And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
That only hear the torrent, and the wmd. 

And eagle’s shriek There is a precipice 20 
That seems a fragment of some mighty wall. 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old 
world. 

To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them To the 
north, a path 

Conducts you up the narrow battlement 
Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flmt. 

And many a hanging crag But, to the east. 
Sheer to the vale go down the bare old 
cliffs — 

Huge piUars, that m middle heaven upbear 
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Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 31 
With moss, the growth of centuries, and 
there 

Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 
Has spimtered them It is a fearful thing 
To stand upon the beethng verge, and see 
Where storm and hghtrung, from that huge 
gray wall. 

Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the 
base 

Dashed them m fragments, and to lay thine 
ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods 

below, 40 

Come up hke ocean murmurs But the 
scene 

Is lovely round, a beautiful river there 
Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads. 
The paradise he made unto himself, 
Mimng the soil for ages On each side 
The fields swell upward to the hills, 
beyond. 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 
The mountain-columns with which earth 
props heaven 

There is a tale about these reverend 
rocks, 

A sad tradition of unhappy love, so 

And sorrows borne and ended, long ago. 
When over these fair vales the savage 
sought 

His game m the thick woods There was a 
maid. 

The fairest of the Indian maids, bright- 
eyed. 

With wealth of raven tresses, a light form. 
And a gay heart About her cabin-door 
The wide old woods resounded with her 
song 

And fairy laughter all the summer day 
She loved her cousin, such a love was 
deemed. 

By the morahty of those stem tribes, 60 
Incestuous, and she struggled hard and 
long 

Agamst her love, and reasoned with her 
heart. 

As simple Indian maiden might. In vain 
Then her eye lost its lustre, and her step 
Its hghtness, and the gray-haired men that 
passed 

Her dwelhng, wondered that they heard no 
more 
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The accustomed song and laugh of her, 
whose looks 

Were like the cheerful smile of Spnng, they 
said, 

Upon the Wmter of their age She went 
To weep where no eye saw, and was not 

found 70 

When all the merry girls were met to dance. 
And all the hunters of the tribe were out; 
Nor when they gathered from the rustling 
husk 

The shining ear, nor when, by the nver’s 
side. 

They pulled the grape and startled the wild 
shades 

With sounds of mirth The keen-eyed 
Indian dames 

Would whisper to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say, The girl will die. 

One day into the bosom of a fnend, 

A playmate of her young and innocent 

years, 80 

She poured her griefs ‘Thou know’st, and 
thou alone,’ 

She said, ‘for I have told thee all my love. 
And guilt, and sorrow I am sick of hfe 
All mght I weep m darkness, and the morn 
Glares on me, as upon a thmg accursed. 
That has no busmess on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that 
once 

I loved, the cheerful voices of my friends 
Sound in my ear like mockmgs, and, at 
night. 

In dreams, my mother, from the land of 
souls, 90 

Calls me and chides me All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame, I cannot bear 
Their eyes, I cannot from my heart root 
out 

The love that wrings it so, and I must die ’ 

It was a summer morning, and they went 
To this old precipice About the cliffs 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and shaggy 
skms 

Of wolf and bear, the offermgs of the tribe 
Here made to the Great Spint, for they 
deemed. 

Like worshippers of the elder tune, that 

God 100 

Doth walk on the high places and affect 
The earth-o’erlookmg mountains She had 
on 
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The ornaments with which her father loved 
To deck the beauty of his bright-eyed 
gul. 

And bade her wear when stranger warriors 
came 

To be his guests Here the friends sat them 
down. 

And sang, all day, old songs of love and 
death, 

And decked the poor wan victim’s hair with 
flowers. 

And prayed that safe and swift might be 
her way 

To the calm world of sunshine, where no 

grief no 

Makes the heart heavy and the eyelids red 
Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 
Below her — waters resting m the embrace 
Of the wide forest, and maize-planted 
glades 

Operung amid the leafy wilderness 
She gazed upon it long, and at the sight 
Of her own village peeping through the 
trees. 

And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 
Of him she loved with an unlawful love. 
And came to die for, a warm gush of tears 
Ran from her eyes But when the sun grew 
low 121 

And the hill shadows long, she threw 
herself 

From the steep rock and perished There 
was scooped. 

Upon the mountain’s southern slope, a 
grave. 

And there they laid her, m the very garb 
With which the maiden decked herself for 
death. 

With the same withermg wild-flowers in ha: 
hair 

And o’er the mould that covered her, the 
tribe 

Built up simple monument, a cone 
Of small loose stones Thenceforward all 
who passed, 130 

Hunter, and dame, and virgin, laid a stone 
In silence on the pile It stands there yet 
And Indians from the distant West, who 
come 

To visit where their fathers’ bones are laid. 
Yet tell the sorrowful tale, and to this day 
The motmtam where the hapless maiden 
died 

Is called the Mountain of the Monument. 
1824 1832 
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They talk of short-lived pleasure — be it 

SO“ 

Pam dies as quickly stern, hard-featured 
pain 

Expires, and lets her weary prisoner go 
The fiercest agonies have shortest reign. 
And after dreams of horror, comes 
again 

The welcome mormng with its rays of 
peace 

Oblivion, sofdy wiping out the stain, 

Makes the strong secret pangs of shame to 
cease 

Remorse is virtue’s root, its fair increase 
Are frmts of innocence and blessedness 

Thus joy, o’erborne and boimd, doth still 
release n 

His young limbs from the chains that 
round him press 

Weep not that the world changes — did it 
keep 

A stable, changeless state, ’twere cause 
indeed to weep 

1824 1832 

THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 

The melancholy days arc come, the saddest 
of the year. 

Of waihng winds, and naked woods, and 
meadows brown and sere 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
autumn leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the 
rabbit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from 
the shrubs the jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow 
through all the gloomy day 

Where are the flowers, the fair young 

flowers, that lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous 
sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle 
race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair 
and good of ours 10 

The rain is falhng where they he, but the 
cold November ram 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the 
lovely ones again 
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The wmd-flower and the violet, they 
perished long ago. 

And the bner-rose and the orchis died amid 
the summer glow. 

But on the hills the golden-rod, and the 
aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in 
autumn beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, 
as falls the plague on men. 

And the brightness of their simle was gone, 
from upland, glade, and glen 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, 
as still such days w^ll come. 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out 
their winter home, 20 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
though aU the trees are still. 

And twinkle m the smoky light the waters 
of the nil. 

The south wind searches for the flowers 
whose fragrance late he bore. 

And sighs to find them m the wood and by 
the stream no more 

And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died. 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and 
faded by my side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when 
the forests cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should 
have a life so brief 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that 
young friend of ours. 

So gentle and so beauuful, should perish 
with the flowers 30 

1825 1832 

TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew. 

And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 

That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen. 
Or columbmes, m purple dressed. 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest 

Thou waitest late and com’st alone. 

When woods are bare and birds are flovra. 
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And frost and shortening days portend n 
The aged year is near his end 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 

Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart. 

May look to heaven as I depart 20 

1829 1832 

THE FLOOD OF YEARS 

A MIGHTY Hand, from an exhaustless Um, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of 
Years, 

Among the nations How the rushing 
waves 

Bear all before them' On their foremost 
edge. 

And there alone, is Life The Present there 
Tosses and foams, and fills the air with 
roar 

Of mingled noises There are they who 
toil, 

And they who strive, and they who feast, 
and they 

Who hurry to and fro The sturdy swam — 
Woodman and delver with the spade — is 

there, 10 

And busy artisan beside his bench. 

And palhd student with his written roll 
A moment on the mounting billow seen. 
The flood sweeps over them and they are 
gone 

There groups of revellers whose brows are 
twined 

With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile. 
And as they raise their flowing cups and 
touch 

The clinking brim to brim, are whirled 
beneath 

The waves and disappear I hear the jar 
Of beaten drums, and thunders that break 
forth 20 

From cannon, where the advancing billow 
sends 

Up to the sight long files of armed men. 
That hurry to the charge through flame and 
smoke 

The torrent bears them under, whelmed 
and hid 
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Slayer and slam, in heaps of bloody foam 
Down go the steed and rider, the plumed 
chief 

Sinks with his followers, the head that wears 
The imperial diadem goes down beside 
The felon’s with cropped ear and branded 
cheek 29 

A funeral-tram — the torrent sweeps away 
Bearers and bier and mourners By the bed 
Of one who dies men gather sorrowing. 
And women weep aloud, the flood rolls on, 
The wail is stifled and the sobbing group 
Borne under Hark to that shrill, sudden 
shout. 

The cry of an applauding multitude. 
Swayed by some loud-voiced orator who 
wields 

The hving mass as if he were its souP 
The waters choke the shout and all is still 
Lo' next a kneeling crowd, and one who 

spreads 4° 

The hands in prayer — the engulfing wave 
o’ertakes 

And swallows them and him A sculptor 
wields 

The chisel, and the stricken marble grows 
To beauty, at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine at his touch 
Gathers upon his canvas, and hfe glows, 

A poet, as he paces to and fro. 

Murmurs his sounding lines Awhile they 
ride 

The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 
Strikes them and flings them under, while 
their tasks 50 

Are yet unfimshed See a mother smile 
On her young babe that srmles to her again, 
The torrent wrests it from her arms, she 
shrieks 

And weeps, and midst her tears is carried 
down 

A beam hke that of moonhght turns the 
spray 

To ghstemng pearls, two lovers, hand m 
hand. 

Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 
Into each other’s eyes The rushmg flood 
Fhngs them apart the youth goes down, 
the maid 

With hands outstretched m vain, and 

streaming eyes, 60 

Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 
An ag^d man succeeds, his bending form 
Sinks slowly Minghng with the sullen 
stream 
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Gleam the white locks, and then are seen no 
more 

Lo* wider grows the stream a sea-hke 
flood 

Saps earth’s walled cities, massive palaces 
Crumble before it, fortresses and towers 
Dissolve in the swift waters, populous 
realms 

Swept by the torrent see their ancient 
tribes 

Engulfed and lost, their very languages 7 ° 
Sufled, and never to be uttered more. 

I pause and turn my eyes, and looking 
back 

Where that tumultuous flood has been, 1 
see 

The silent ocean of the Past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 
Strewn with the wreck of fleets where mast 
and hull 

Drop away piecemeal, battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples 
stand 

Unroofed, forsaken by the worshipper 
There he memorial stones, whence tune 

has gnawed so 

The graven legends, thrones of kings 
o’ertumed. 

The broken altars of forgotten gods. 
Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fall of human foot is heard. 

On all the desolate pavement I behold 
Dim gbmmerings of lost jewels, far withm 
The sleeping waters, diamond, sardonyx. 

Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrysohte. 

Once glittering at the banquet on fair 
brows 

That long ago were dust, and all around sw 
Strewn on the surface of that silent sea 
Are withermg bridal wreaths, and glossy 
locks 

Shorn from dear brows, by loving hands, 
and scrolls 

O’er written, haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship, and fair pages flung 
Fresh from the printer's engme There 
they he 

A moment, and then sink away from sight 

1 look, and the quick tears are m my eyes. 
For I behold in every one of these 
A blighted hope, a separate history loo 
Of human sorrows, telhng of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days too brief 
That sorrowfully ended, and I think 
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How painfully must the poor heart have 
beat 

In bosoms without number, as the blow 
Was struck that slew their hope and broke 
their peace. 

Sadly I turn and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood 
of Hopie, 

Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers. 
Or wander among rambows, fading soon 
And reappearing, haply givmg place 
To forms of grisly aspect such as Fear 
Shapes from the idle air — where serpents 
hft 

The head to strike, and skeletons stretch 
forth 

The bony arm m menace Further on 
A belt of darkness seems to bar the way 
Long, low, and distant, where the Life to 
come 

Touches the Life that is The Flood of 

Years 120 

Rolls toward it near and nearer It must 
pass 

That dismal barrier What is there beyond^ 
Hear what the wise and good have said 
Beyond 

That belt of darkness, still the Years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty 
sweep 

They gather up again and softly bear 
All the sweet lives that late were 
overwhelmed 

And lost to sight, all that in them was good. 
Noble, and truly great, and worthy of 

love — 129 

The hves of infants and ingenuous youths. 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy, all are raised and 
borne 

By that great current in its onward sweep. 
Wandering and rippling with caressing 
waves 

Around green islands with the breath 
Of flowers that never wither So they pass 
From stage to stage along the shimng 
course 

Of that bright river, broademng like a sea. 
As Its smooth eddies curl along their way 
They brmg old friends together, hands are 
clasped 140 

In joy unspeakable, the mother’s arms 
Again are folded round the child she loved 
And lost Old sorrows are forgotten now, 
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Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 
That overpays them, woimded hearts that 
bled 

Or broke are healed forever In the room 
Of this grief-shadowed present, there shall 
be 

A Present m whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken, in whose reign the eternal 

Change 150 

That waits on growth and acuon shall 
proceed 

With everlasting Concord hand m hand 
1876 1876 


THE POET 

Thou, who wouldst wear the name 
Of poet mid thy brethren of mankmd. 
And clothe in words of flame 
Thoughts that shall hve within the 
general mind' 

Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 
The pastime of a drowsy summer day. 

But gather all thy powers. 

And wreak them on the verse that thou 
dost weave, 

And in thy lonely hours. 

At silent mormng or at wakeful eve, 10 
While the warm current tingles through thy 
veins, 

Set forth the burmng words in fluent 
strains 

No smooth array of phrase. 

Artfully sought and ordered though it be, 
Which the cold rhymer lays 
Upon his page with langmd mdustry. 

Can wake the hstless pulse to hveher speed, 
Or fill with sudden tears the eyes that 
read 

The secret wouldst thou know 
To touch the heart or fire the blood at 
WllP zo 

Let thme own eyes o’erflow. 

Let thy lips quiver with the passionate 
thrill. 
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Seize the great thought, ere yet its power be 
past. 

And bind, in words, the fleet emouon fast 

Then, should thy verse appear 
Halting and harsh, and all unaptly 
wrought. 

Touch the crude line with fear. 

Save m the moment of impassioned 
thought. 

Then summon back the original glow, and 
mend 

The stram with rapture that with fire was 

penned 30 

Yet let no empty gust 

Of passion find an utterance m thy lay, 

A blast that whirls the dust 

Along the howling street and dies awayj 
But feelings of calm power and mighty 
sweep. 

Like currents )oumeymg through the 
windless deep 

Seek’st thou, in bving lays. 

To limn the beauty of the earth and sky? 
Before thine inner gaze 
Let all that beauty in clear vision he, 40 
Look on It with exceedmg love, and write 
The words mspired by wonder and dehght 

Of tempests wouldst thou Smg, 

Or tell of battles — make thyself a part 
Of the great tumult, clmg 

To the tossed wreck with terror in thy 
heart, 

Scale, with the assaulting host, the 
rampart’s height. 

And strike and struggle in the thickest 
fight 

So shalt thou frame a lay 

That haply may endure from age to age. 
And they who read shall say si 

‘What witchery hangs upon this poet’s 
page' 

What art is his the written spells to find 
That sway from mood to mood the wiUmg 
mmd'’ 
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THE CORAL GROVE 

Deep m the wave is a coral grove. 

Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish 
rove, 

Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of 
blue, 

That never are wet with falling dew. 

But in bright and changeful beauty shme. 
Far down in the green and glassy brme 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift. 
And the pearl shells spangle the flinty 
snow. 

From coral rocks the sea plants hft 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
flow, 10 

The water is calm and sciU below. 

For the winds and waves are absent there. 
And the sands are bright as the stars that 
glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air 
There with its wavmg blade of green. 

The sea-flag streams through the silent 
water, 


And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush, like a banner bathed m slaughter; 
There with a hght and easy mouon. 

The fan-coral sweeps through the clear 

deep sea, zo 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean. 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone. 

And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of 
storms. 

Has made the top of the wave his own 
And when the ship from his fury flies. 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar. 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky 
skies. 

And demons are waiting the wreck on 

shore, 10 

Then far below in the peaceful sea, 

The purple mullet, and gold-fish rove. 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly. 
Through the bending twigs of the coral 
grove 

1822 


GRENVILLE MELLEN 
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FROM ODE 

FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 

In vain — the trump hath blown — 

And now upon that reeking hill 
Slaughter rides screaming on the vengeful 
ball. 

While with terrific signal shrill. 

The vultures, from their bloody eyries 
flown. 


Hang o’er them like a pall 
Now deeper roll the maddemng drums. 
And the nunghng host hke the ocean 
heaves 

While from the midst a horrid waihng 
comes. 

And high above the fight the lonely bugle 
grieves' 10 

1825 1825 
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SERENADE ‘ 

Look out upon the starsj my love. 

And shame them with thine eyes. 

On which, than on the hghts above, 

There hang more destimes 
Night’s beauty is the harmony 
Of blendmg shades and light. 

Then, Lady, up, — look out, and be 
A sister to the mght' — 

Sleep not’ — thine image wakes for aye. 
Within my watching breast 10 

Sleep not’ — from her soft sleep should fly. 
Who robs all hearts of rest 
Nay, Lady, from thy slumbers break. 

And make this darkness gay. 

With looks, whose bnghmess well might 
make 

Of darker mghts a day 
c 1822 1825 


A HEALTH 

I FILL this cup to one made up of lovehness 
alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming 
paragon. 

To whom the better elements and kindly 
stars have given, 

A form so fair, that, like the air, ’us less of 
earth than heaven 

Her every tone is music’s own, hke those of 
mommg birds. 


And something more than melody dwells 
ever in her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, and from 
her hps each flows 

As one may see the burthened bee forth 
issue from the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, the 
measures of her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, the 

freshness, of young flowers, 10 

And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill 
her, she appears 

The image of themselves by turns, — ^the 
idol of past years’ 

Of her bright face one glance will trace a 
picture on the brain. 

And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound 
must long remain. 

But memory such as irune of her so very 
much endears, 

When death is mgh my latest sigh will not 
be life’s but hers 

I filled this cup to one made up of loveh- 
ness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seemmg 
paragon — 

Her health' and would on earth there stood 
some more of such a frame. 

That life might be all poetry, and weariness 
a name 20 
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THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS 


1809-1858 


AVALON 

I mil open my dark saying upon the Harp 

DAVID 

All thy waves and billows are gone over me 
I sink in deep mire where there is no 
standing ' 

PSALMS. 

X First published, set to music, in 1 823 


There be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon. 

MILTON. 

I 

Death’s pale cold orb has turned to an 
echpse 

My Son of Love! 

The worms are feedmg on thy hly-hps. 

My milk-white Dove! 
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Pale purple tinges thy soft finger-tips' 

While nectar thy pure soul in glory sips. 

As Death’s cold frost mine own forever 
nips' 

Where thou art lymg 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, lo 
Oh' Avalon' my son' my son' 

2 

Wake up, oh' Avalon' my son' my son' 

And come from Death' 

Heave off the clod that hes so heavy on 
Thy breast beneath 

In that cold grave, my more than Precious 
One' 

And come to me' for I am here alone — 

With none to comfort me' — my hopes arc 
gone 

Where thou art lymg 
Beside the beautiful undymg 20 

In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon' my son! my son' 

3 

Forever more must I, on this damp sod. 
Renew and keep 

My Covenant of Sorrows with my God, 
And weep, weep, weep' 

Writhing in pam beneath Death’s iron 
rod' 

Till I shall go to that Divine Abode — 
Treading the path that thy dear feet have 
trod — 

Where thou art lying 30 

Beside the beautiful undymg 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh! Avalon' my son' my son' 

4 

Oh' precious Saviour' gracious heavenly 
Lord' 

Refresh my soul' 

Here, with the healmgs of thy heavenly 
Word, 

Make my heart whole' 

My httle Lambs are scattered now abroad 
In Death’s dark Valley, where they bleat 
unheard' 

Dear Shepherd' give their Shepherd his 

reward 40 

Where they are lymg 
Beside the beautiful undymg 
In the Valley of the pausmg of the Moon, 
With Avalon' my son' my son' 


5 

For thou didst tread with fire-ensandaled 
feet. 

Star-crowned, forgiven, 

The burmng diapason of the stars so sweet. 
To God m Heaven' 

And, walkmg on the sapphire-paven 
street. 

Didst take upon the highest Sill thy seat — 
Waiung m glory there my soul to meet, si 
When I am lymg 
Beside the beautiful undymg 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon' my son' my son' 

6 

Thou wert my Micro-Uranos below — 

My Little Heaven' 

My Micro-Cosmos m this world of wo. 
From mom till even' S“ 

A hvmg Lyre of God who charmed me so 
With thy sweet songs, that I did seem to g-' 
Out of this world where thou art shinmg 
now. 

But without lying 
Beside the beautiful undymg 
In the Valley of the pausmg of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon' my son' my son' 

7 

Thou wert my son of Melody alway, 

Oh' Child Divine' 

Whose golden radiance filled the world with 
Day' 

For thou didst shine 70 

A lustrous Diadem of Song for aye. 

Whose Divertisments, through Heaven’s 
Holyday, 

Now ravish Angel’s ears — as well they 
may — 

While I am crymg 
Beside the beautiful undymg 
In the Valley of the pausmg of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon' my son' my son' 

8 

Thy soul did soar up to the Gates of God, 
Oh' Lark-like Child' 

And through Heaven’s Bowers of Bhss, by 
Angels trod, go 

Poured Wood-notes wild' 

In emulation of that Bird, which stood. 

In solemn silence, hstemng to thy flood 
Of golden Melody deluge the wood 
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Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh’ Avalon' my son' my son' 

10 

The redolent quintessence of thy tongue, loo 
Oh! Avalon' 

Embowered by Angels Heaven’s sweet 
Bowers among — 

Many in one — 

Is gathered from the choicest of the throng. 
In an /Roman Hymn forever young. 

Thou Philomelian Eclecticist of Song' 
While I am sighing 
Beside the beauuful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
For/4t;a/o«'my son'myson' iro 

15 

Thou wert hke Taleisin, ‘full of eyes,’ * 
Bardhng of Love' 

My beautiful Divine Eumemdes' 

My gentle Dove' 

Thou silver Swan of Golden Elegies! 

Whose Mendelsohnian Songs now fill the 
skies' 160 

While I am weeping where my Lily hes! 
Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon' my son' my son' 

16 

Kindhng the high-uplifted stars at even 
With thy sweet song. 

The Angels, on the Sapphire Sills of 
Heaven, 

In rapturous throng. 

Melted to milder meekness, with the Seven 
Bright Lamps of God to glory given, i7» 
Leant down to hear thy voice roll up the 
leven. 

Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon! my son' my son' 

17 

Can any thing that Christ has ever said, 
Make my heart whole> 

I ‘TaUisin, the Druidical High Priest, or Bard Ezekiel 
in describing the great knowledge of the Cherubim, 
says, that they were “full of eyes ” * Author’s note, 
Eonchsof Rubyd^ Y , 1851), 54 
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Can less than bringing back the early dead. 
Restore my souP 

No' this alone can make my Heavenly 
bread — 

Christ’s Bread of Life brought down from 
Heaven, instead 

Of this sad Song, on which my soul has fed. 
Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undymg 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon' my son' my son! 

18 

Have I not need to weep from Mom till 
Even, 

Far bitterer tears 

Than cruel Earth, the unforgiven, 190 
Through his long years — 

Inquisitorial Hell, or strictest Heaven, 
Wrung from Christ’s bleeding heart when 
riven? 

Thus from one grief unto another driven. 
Where thou art lying 
Beside the beautiful undying 
In the Valley of the pausing of the Moon, 
Oh' Avalon' my son' my son' 

1851 

SONNET,— TO ISA SLEEPING 

Sleep on, and dream of Heaven awhile' 

ROGERS 

As graceful as the Babyloman willow 
Bending, at noontide, over some clear 
stream 

In Palestine, in beauty did she seem 
Upon the cygnet-down of her soft pillow; 
And now her breast heaved hke some gentle 
billow 

Swayed by the presence of the full round 
moon — 

Voluptuous as the summer South at 
noon — 

Her cheeks as rosy as the radiant dawn. 
When heaven is cloudless! When she 
breathed, the air 

Around was perfume' Tiimd as the fawn. 
And meeker than the dove, her soft words 
were n 

Like gentle music heard at mght, when all 
Around is still — ^until the soul of care 
Was soothed, as noontime by some 
waterf^all. 

1838 
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1809-1849 


FROM HAWTHORNE’S TWICE-TOLD 
TALES 

The Tale Proper ^ 

The tale proper, in our opinion, affords un- 
questionably the fairest field for the exer- 
cise of the loftiest talent, which can be af- 
forded by the wide domains of mere prose 
Were we bidden to say how the highest 
gemus could be most advantageously em- 
ployed for the best display of its own 
powers, we should answer, without hesi- 
tation — m the composition of a rhymed 
poem, not to exceed in length what might 
be perused in an hour Within this hmit 
alone can the highest order of true poetry 
exist. We need only here say, upon this 
topic, that, m almost all classes of compo- 
sition, the unity of effect or impression is a 
point of the greatest importance It is clear, 
moreover, that this umty cannot be thor- 
oughly preserved in productions whose 
perusal cannot be completed at one sittmg 
We may continue the reading of a prose 
composition, from the very nature of prose 
Itself, much longer than we can persevere, 
to any good purpose, in the perusal of a 
poem This latter, if truly fulfilhng the de- 
mands of the poetic sentiment, induces an 
exaltauon of the soul which cannot be long 
sustained All high excitements are neces- 
sarily transient Thus a long poem is a para- 
dox And, without umty of impression, the 
deepest effects cannot be brought about 
Epics were the offspring of an imperfect 
sense of Art, and their reign is no more A 
poem too brief may produce a vivid, but 
never an intense or enduring impression 
Without a certam continuity of effort — 
without a certain duration or repetition of 
purpose — the soul is never deeply moved 
There must be the dropping of the water 
upon the rock De Beranger has wrought 
brilliant things — pungent and spint-stir- 
rir^ — but, hke all immassive bodies, they 
lack momentum, and thus fail to satisfy the 

1 The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Poe’s review of the second edition of 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Talest which appeared in 
Graham's Magazine for May 1842 Hamson, ed , The 
Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe(ti Y , i902),Xly 
106-09 


Poetic Sentiment They sparkle and excite, 
but, from want of continmty, fail deeply to 
impress Extreme brevity will degenerate 
mto epigrammatism, but the sin of extreme 
length IS even more unpardonable In medio 
tutissimus ibis ^ 

Were we called upon, however, to desig- 
nate that class of composition which, next 
to such a poem as we have suggested, 
10 should best fulfil the demands of high 
gemus — should offer it the most advan- 
tageous field of exertion — we should un- 
hesitatmgly speak of the prose tale, as 
Mr Hawthorne has here exemphfied it 
We allude to the short prose narrative, re- 
quiring from a half-hour to one or two 
hours in its perusal The ordinary novel is 
objectionable, from its length, for reasons 
already stated in substance As it cannot be 
20 read at one sitting, it deprives itself, of 
course, of the immense force derivable from 
totality Worldly interests intervening dur- 
ing the pauses of perusal, modify, annul, or 
counteract, in a greater or less degree, the 
impressions of the book But simple cessa- 
tion in reading would, of itself, be sufficient 
to destroy the true umty In the brief tale, 
however, the author is enabled to carry out 
the fulness of his intention, be it what it 
30 may During the hour of perusal the soul of 
the reader is at the writer’s control There 
are no external or extrinsic influences — 
resulung from weariness or interruption 

A skilful literary artist has constructed a 
tale If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents, but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a 
certam unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents — he 
40 then combmes such events as may best aid 
him m estabhshing this preconceived effect 
If his very initial sentence tend not to the 
outbnnging of this effect, then he has failed 
m his first step In the whole composition 
there should be no word written, of which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to 
the one pre-estabhshed design And by 
such means, with such care and skill, a pic- 
ture is at length painted which leaves m the 
50 nund of him who contemplates it with a 

2 ‘The middle course is the safest for you to steer ’ 
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kindred art, a sense of the fullest sausfac- 
tion The idea of the tale has been pre- 
sented unblemished, because undisturbed, 
and this is an end unattainable by the 
novel Undue brevity is )ust as exception- 
able here as in the poem, but undue length 
IS yet more to be avoided 

We have said that the tale has a pomt of 
superiority even over the poem In fart, 
while the rhythm of this latter is an essential 
aid in the development of the poem’s 
highest idea — the idea of the Beautiful — the 
artificiahaes of this rhythm are an msepa- 
rable bar to the development of all pomts of 
thought or expression which have their 
basis m Truth But Truth is often, and m 
very great degree, the aim of the tale Some 
of the finest tales are tales of ratiocination 
Thus the field of this species of composi- 
tion, if not m so elevated a region on the 
mountam of Mind, is a table-land of far 
vaster extent than the domam of the mere 
poem Its products are never so rich, but 
infinitely more numerous, and more appre- 
ciable by the mass of mankind The writer 
of the prose tale, m short, may bring to his 
theme a vast variety of modes or inflections 
of thought and expression — (the rauocina- 
tive, for example, the sarcastic, or the 
humorous) which are not only antagomstical 
to the nature of the poem, but absolutely 
forbidden by one of its most pecuhar 
and mdispensable adjuncts, we allude, of 
course, to rhythm It may be added here, 
par parenthese, that the author who aims at 
the purely beautiful in a prose tale is labor- 
ing at a great disadvantage For Beauty can 
be better treated m the poem Not so with 
terror, or passion, or horror, or a multitude 
of such other pomts And here it will be 
seen how full of prejudice are the usual 
animadversions against those tales of effect, 
many fine examples of which were found in 
the earher numbers of Blackwood The im- 
pressions produced were wrought in a 
legitimate sphere of action, and constimted 
a legitimate although sometimes an exag- 
gerated interest They were relished by 
every man of gemus although there were 
found many men of gemus who condemned 
them without just ground. The true critic 
will but demand that the design mtended 
be accomplished, to the fullest extent, by 
the means most advantageously apphcable 
•£42 1850 


LIGEIA ‘ 

And the will therein Iteth, which dieth not 
Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, 
with Its vigor> For God is but a great will 
pervading all things by nature of its intent- 
ness Man doth not yield himself to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly, save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will 

10 JOSEPH GLANVILL. 

I CANNOT, for my soul, remember how, 
when, or even precisely where, I first be- 
came acquainted with the lady Ligeia. Long 
years have smee elapsed, and my memory 
IS feeble through much sufFermg Or, per- 
haps, I cannot now brmg these points to 
mind, because, in truth, the character of 
my beloved, her rare leammg, her singular 
20 yet placid cast of beauty, and the thrilling 
and enthralling eloquence of her low musi- 
cal language, made their way into my heart 
by paces so steadily and stealthily progres- 
sive that they have been unnoticed and un- 
known Yet I believe that I met her first 
and most frequently in some large, old, de- 
caying city near the Rhine Of her family — 
I have surely heard her speak That it is of 

1 Poe wrote, 21 Sept 1839, to P P Cooke 'Touching 
"Ligeia'* you are right — all nght— throughout The 
gradual perception of the fact that Ligeia lives again in 
the person of Rowena is a far loftier and more thnlling 
idea than the one I have embodied It offers in my 
opinion, the widest possible scope to the imaginauon — 
It might be rendered even more sublime And this idea 
was mine — had I never written before 1 should have 
adopted it — but then there is "Morelia ** Do you re- 
member there the gradual conviction on the part of 
the parent that the spirit of the first Morelia tenants 
the person of the second? It was necessary, since 
"Morelia” was wrtten, to modify "Ligeia ” I was 
forced to be content with a sudden half-consaousness, 
on the part of the narrator, that Ligeia stood before 
him One point I have not fully carried out — I should 
have intimated that the will did not perfect its inten- 
tion — there should have been a relapse — a final one — 
and Ligeia (who had only succeeded in so much as to 
convey an idea of the truth to the narrator) should be 
at length entombed as Rowena — the bodily alterations 
having gradually faded away But since "Morelia” is 
upon record I will suffer "Ligeia” to remain as it is * 
Ibid ,XVII,52-53 

Somewhat later, probably m 1846, Poe wrote to 
Griswold ‘You will be surprised to hear me say that, 
(omitting one or two of my firsi efforts), I do not con- 
sider any one of my stones better than another There 
IS a vast variety of kinds, and, in degree of value, the 
kinds vary — but each tale is equally good of its kind 
The loftiest kind is that of the highest imaginauon — 
and for this reason only “Ligeia” may be called my 
best tale ’ Ibid ,XVII,228 
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a remotely ancient date cannot be doubted 
Ligeia' Ligeia' Buried in studies of a nature 
more than all else adapted to deaden im- 
pressions of the outward world, it is by that 
sweet word alone — by Ligeia — that I bnng 
before mme eyes in fancy the unage of her 
who is no more And now, while I wnte, 
a recoUecuon flashes upon me that I have 
never knovm the paternal name of her who 
was my friend and my betrothed, and who lo 
became the parmer of my studies, and 
finally the wife of my bosom. Was it a 
playful charge on the part of my Ligeia? or 
was It a test of my strength of affecuon, that 
I should institute no mqiunes upon this 
point’ or was it rather a caprice of my own 
— a wildly romantic offermg on the shrme 
of the most passionate devouon’ I but m- 
distmctly recall the fact itself — what won- 
der that I have utterly forgotten the cir- 20 
cumstances which originated or attended 
It? And, indeed, if ever that spirit which is 
entitled Romance — if ever she, the wan and 
the misty-wmged Ashtophet of idolatrous 
Egypt, presided, as they tell, over marriages 
ill-omened, then most surely she presided 
over mme 

There is one dear topic, however, on 
which my memory fails me not It is the 
person of Ligeia In stature she was tall, 30 
somewhat slender, and, m her latter days, 
even emaciated I would m vam attempt to 
portray the majesty, the quiet ease, of her 
demeanor, or the mcomprehensible light- 
ness and elasticity of her footfall She came 
and departed as a shadow I was never 
made aware of her entrance into my closed 
study save by the dear music of her low 
sweet voice, as she placed her marble hand 
upon my shoulder In beauty of face no 40 
maiden ever equalled her It was the radi- 
ance of an opium-dream — an airy and 
spirit-hfung vision more wildly divme than 
the fantasies which hovered about the 
slumbermg souls of the daughters of Delos 
Yet her features were not of that regular 
mould which we have been falsely taught 
to worship m the classical labors of the 
heathen ‘There is no exqmsite beauty,’ 
says Bacon, Lord Verulam, speaking truly 50 
of all the forms and genera of beauty, 
‘without some strangeness in the propor- 
tion ’ Yet, although I saw that the features 
of Ligeia were not of a classic regularity — 
although I perceived that her lovehness 


was indeed ‘exquisite,’ and felt that there 
was much of ‘strangeness’ pervadmg it, yet 
I have tried m vam to detect the irregularity 
and to trace home my own perception of 
‘the strange.’ I exammed the contour of the 
lofty and pale forehead it was faultless — 
how cold mdeed that word when apphed 
to a majesty so divme' — ^the skin rivalling 
the purest ivory, the commanding extent 
and repose, the gentle prominence of the 
regions above the temples, and then the 
raven-black, the glossy, the luxuriant and 
naturally-curling tresses, setting forth the 
full force of the Homeric epithet, ‘hyacin- 
thine'’ I looked at the dehcate outhnes of 
the nose — and nowhere but m the graceful 
medalhons of the Hebrews had I beheld a 
similar perfection There were the same 
luxurious smoothness of surface, the same 
scarcely perceptible tendency to the aqui- 
hne, the same harmomously curved nos- 
trils speaking the free spirit I regarded the 
sweet mouth Here was mdeed the triumph 
of all thmgs heavenly — the magnificent 
turn of the short upper lip — the soft, 
voluptuous slumber of the under — the dim- 
ples which sported, and the color which 
spoke — the teeth glancing back, with a 
brilliancy almost startling, every ray of the 
holy light which fell upon them m her se- 
rene and placid, yet most exultmgly radiant 
of all smiles I scrutmized the formation of 
the chin and here, too, I found the gentle- 
ness of breadth, the softness and the maj- 
esty, the fullness and the spirituality, of the 
Greek — the contour which the god Apollo 
revealed but in a dream, to Cleomencs, the 
son of the Atheman And then I peered 
mto the large eyes of Ligeia. 

For eyes we have no models m the re- 
motely anuque It imght have been, too, 
that m these eyes of my beloved lay the 
secret to which Lord Verulam alludes 
They were, I must believe, far larger than 
the ordinary eyes of our own race They 
were even fuller than the fullest of the 
gazelle eyes of the tnbe of the valley of 
Nourjahad Yet it was only at intervals — ^m 
moments of intense excitement — that this 
pecuhanty became more than shghtly no- 
uccable m Ligeia. And at such moments 
was her beauty — ^in my heated fancy thus 
It appeared perhaps — the beauty of beings 
either above or apart from the earth, the 
beauty of the fabulous Houri of the Turk 
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The hue of the orbs was the most brilliant 
of black, and, far over them, hung jetty 
lashes of great length The brows, slightly 
irregular in outline, had the same tint The 
‘strangeness,’ however, which I found m 
the eyes, was of a nature distinct from the 
formation, or the color, or the brilliancy of 
the features, and must, after all, be referred 
to the expression Ah, word of no meamng' 
behind whose vast latitude of mere sound 
we intrench our ignorance of so much of 
the spiritual The expression of the eyes of 
Ligeia' How for long hours have I pon- 
dered upon It' How have I, through the 
whole of a midsummer night, struggled to 
fathom It' What was it — that something 
more profound than the well of Democri- 
tus — which lay far within the pupils of my 
beloved? What was it? I was possessed with 
a passion to discover Those eyes' those 
large, those shining, those divine orbs' 
they became to me twin stars of Leda, and 
I to them devoutest of astrologers. 

There is no point, among the many in- 
comprehensible anomahes of the science of 
mind, more thrillingly exciting than the 
faa — never, I believe, noticed in the 
schools — that, in our endeavors to recall to 
memory something long forgotten, we often 
find ourselves upon the very verge of remem- 
brance, without being able, in the end, to 
remember And thus how frequently, in my 
intense scrutiny of Ligeia’s eyes, have I felt 
approaching the full knowledge of their ex- 
pression — felt It approaching, yet not quite 
be mine, and so at length entirely departI 
And (strange, oh strangest mystery of all') 
I found, m the commonest objects of the 
universe, a circle of analogies to that ex- 
pression I mean to say that, subsequently 
to the period when Ligeia’s beauty passed 
into my spirit, there dwelhng as in a shrine, 
I derived, from many existences m the 
material world, a sentiment such as I felt 
always aroused within me by her large and 
luminous orbs. Yet not the more could I 
define that sentiment, or analyze, or even 
steadily view it. I recognized it, let me re- 
peat, sometimes in the survey of a rapidly- 
growing vine — in the contemplation of a 
moth, a butterfly, a chrysalis, a stream of 
running water I have felt it in the ocean, 
m the falling of a meteor I have felt it in 
the glances of unusually aged people And 
there are one or two stars in heaven, (one 


especially, a star of the sixth magmtude, 
double and changeable, to be found near 
the large star m Lyra) m a telescopic scru- 
tmy of which I have been made aware of 
the feehng I have been filled with it by 
certam sounds from stringed mstniments, 
and not unfrequendy by passages from 
books Among innumerable other mstances, 
I well remember something m a volume of 
to Joseph GlanviU, which (perhaps merely 
from Its quaintness — who shall say?) never 
failed to inspire me with the sentiment' 
‘And the will therein heth, which dieth not. 
Who knoweth the mysteries of the will, 
with Its vigor’ For God is but a great will 
pervadmg all things by nature of its mtent- 
ness Man doth not yield him to the angels, 
nor unto death utterly, save only through 
the weakness of his feeble will ’ 

20 Length of years and subsequent reflec- 
tion have enabled me to trace, mdeed, some 
remote connection between this passage m 
the Enghsh moralist and a portion of the 
character of Ligeia An intensity m thought, 
acuon, or speech, was possibly, in her, a 
result, or at least an mdex, of that gigantic 
vohtion which, durmg our long inter- 
course, failed to give other and more im- 
mediate evidence of its existence Of all the 
30 women whom I have ever known, she, the 
outwardly calm, the ever-placid Ligeia, was 
the most violently a prey to the tumultuous 
vultures of stem passion And of such pas- 
sion I could form no estimate, save by the 
miraculous expansion of those eyes which 
at once so delighted and appalled me — by 
the almost magical melody, modulation, 
disunctness and placidity of her very low 
voice — and by the fierce energy (rendered 
40 doubly effective by contrast with her man- 
ner of utterance) of the wild words which 
she habitually uttered 
I have spoken of the learrung of Ligeia* it 
was immense — such as I have never known 
m woman In the classical tongues was she 
deeply proficient, and as far as my own 
acquaintance extended in regard to the 
modem dialects of Europe, I have never 
known her at fault Indeed upon any theme 
50 of the most admired, because simply the 
most abstruse of the boasted erudition of 
the academy, have I ever found Ligeia at 
fault? How singularly, how thrilhngly, this 
one pomt in the nature of my wife has 
forced itself, at this late period only, upon 
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my attention' I said her knowledge was 
such as I have never known m woman — 
but where breathes the man who has trav- 
ersed, and successfully, all the wide areas 
of moral, physical, and mathematical 
science^ I saw not then what I now clearly 
perceive, that the acquisitions of Ligeia 
were giganuc, were astoundmg, yet I was 
sufficiently aware of her mfimte supremacy 
to resign myself, with a child-hke conli- lo 
dence, to her guidance through the chaotic 
world of metaphysical invesugation at 
which I was most busily occupied during 
the earlier years of our marriage With how 
vast a triumph, with how vivid a delight, 
with how much of all that is ethereal m 
hope, did I feel, as she bent over me in 
studies but httle sought — but less known — 
that dehcious vista by slow degrees expand- 
ing before me, down whose long, gorgeous, 20 
and all untrodden path, I might at length 
pass onward to the goal of a wisdom too 
divinely precious not to be forbidden' 

How poignant, then, must have been the 
grief with which, after some years, I beheld 
my well-grounded expectations take wings 
to themselves and fly away' Without Ligeia 
I was but as a child groping bemghted Her 
presence, her readmgs alone, rendered 
vividly luminous the many mysteries of the 30 
transcendentahsm in which we were im- 
mersed Wanting the radiant lustre of her 
eyes, letters, lambent and golden, grew 
duller than Saturman lead And now those 
eyes shone less and less frequently upon the 
pages over which I pored Ligeia grew ill 
The wild eyes blazed with a too — ^too 
glorious effulgence, the pale fingers became 
of the transparent waxen hue of the grave, 
and the blue veins upon the lofty forehead 40 
swelled and sank impetuously with the 
tides of the most gentle emotion I saw that 
she must die — and I struggled desperately 
in spirit with the gnm Azrael And the 
struggles of the passionate wife were, to my 
astomshment, even more energeuc than my 
own There had been much in her stem 
nature to impress me with the belief that, 
to her, death would have come without its 
terrors, but not so Words are impotent to jo 
convey any just idea of the fierceness of re- 
sistance with which she wrestled with the 
Shadow I groaned in anguish at the piti- 
able spectacle I would have soothed — ^I 
would have reasoned, but, in the intensity 


of her wild desire for hfe — for hfe — but for 
life — solace and reason were alike the utter- 
most of folly Yet not until the last mstance, 
amid the most convulsive wnthings of her 
fierce spirit, was shaken the external pla- 
cidity of her demeanor Her voice grew 
more gentle — grew more low — yet I would 
not wish to dwell upon the wild meamng of 
the quietly uttered words My brain reeled 
as I hearkened, entranced, to a melody 
more than mortal — to assumptions and as- 
pirations which mortality had never before 
known 

That she loved me I should not have 
doubted, and I might have been easily 
aware that, m a bosom such as hers, love 
would have reigned no ordinary passion 
But m death only, was I fully impressed 
with the strength of her affection For long 
hours, detaimng my hand, would she pour 
out before me the overflowing of a heart 
whose more than passionate devotion 
amounted to idolatry How had I deserved 
to be so blessed by such confessions’ How 
had I deserved to be so cursed with the re- 
moval of my beloved in the hour of her 
making them? But upon this subject I 
cannot bear to dilate Let me say only, that 
in Ligeia’s more than womanly abandon- 
ment to a love, alas' all unmerited, all im- 
worthily bestowed, I at length recogmzed 
the prmciple of her longmg with so wildly 
earnest a desire for the hfe which was now 
fleeing so rapidly away It is this wild long- 
ing, It IS this eager vehemence of desire for 
life — but for hfe, that I have no power to 
portray, no utterance capable of express- 
ing 

At high noon of the night m which she 
departed, beckomng me peremptorily to 
her side, she bade me repeat certain verses 
composed by herself not many days before 
I obeyed her They were these. 

Lo! ’tis a gala mght 

Within the lonesome latter years' 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 

In veils, and drowned in tears. 

Sit m a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears. 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 

The music of the spheres 

Mimes, in the term of God on high. 

Mutter and mumble low. 
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And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At biddmg of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro. 
Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible Wo! 

That motley drama — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot' 

With Its Phantom chased for evermore. 

By a crowd that seize it not. 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
To the self-same spot. 

And much of Madness, and more of Sm, 
And Horror the soul of the plot 

But see, amid the mimic rout, 

A crawhng shape intrude' 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude' 

It writhes' — it writhes' — with mortal pangs 
The mimes become its food, 

And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued 

Out — out are the hghts — out all' 

And over each quivering form. 

The curtain, a funeral pall, 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 
While the angels, all pallid and wan. 
Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘Man,’ 

And Its hero, the Conqueror Worm 

‘O God'’ half shrieked Ligeia, leaping to 
her feet and extending her arms aloft with a 
spasmodic movement, as I made an end of 
these hnes — ‘O God' O Divine Father' 
shall these things be undeviatingly so’ shall 
this Conqueror be not once conquered? 
Are we not part and parcel in Thee? Who — 
who knoweth the mysteries of the will with 
Its vigor? Man doth not yield him to the 
angels, nor unto death utterly, save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will ’ 
And now, as if exhausted with emotion, 
she suffered her white arms to fall, and re- 
turned solemnly to her bed of death And 
as she breathed her last sighs, there came 
mmgled with them a low murmur from her 
lips I bent to them my ear and distin- 
guished, again, the concluding words of the 
passage in Glanvill ‘Man doth not yield him 
to the angels, nor unto death utterly, save only 
through the weakness of his feeble will ’ 
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She died, — and I, crushed mto the very 
dust with sorrow, could no longer endure 
the lonely desolation of my dwelhng m the 
dim and decaying city by the Rhine I had 
no lack of what the world calls wealth 
Ligeia had brought me far more, very far 
more than ordinarily falls to the lot of 
mortals After a few months, therefore, of 
weary and aimless wandering, I purchased, 
lo and put in some repair, an abbey, which I 
shall not name, in one of the widest and 
least frequented portions of fair England 
The gloomy and dreary grandeur of the 
building, the almost savage aspect of the 
domain, the many melancholy and time- 
honored memories connected with both, 
had much in unison with the feehngs of 
utter abandonment which had driven me 
into that remote and unsocial region of the 
20 country Yet although the external abbey, 
wth Its verdant decay hanging about it, 
suffered but little alteration, I gave way, 
with a child-like perversity, and perchance 
with a famt hope of alleviating my sorrows, 
to a display of more than regal magmficence 
within For such follies, even in childhood, 
I had imbibed a taste, and now they came 
back to me as if m the dotage of grief Alas, 
I feel how much even of mcipient madness 
30 might have been discovered in the gorgeous 
and fantastic draperies, in the solemn carv- 
ings of Egypt, in the wild cormces and fur- 
mture, in the Bedlam patterns of the car- 
pets of tufted gold' I had become a bounden 
slave in the trammels of opium, and my 
labors and my orders had taken a colormg 
from my dreams But these absurdities I 
must not pause to detail Let me speak 
only of that one chamber, ever accursed, 
40 whither, in a moment of mental ahenation, 
I led from the altar as my bride — as the 
successor of the unforgotten Ligeia — the 
fair-haired and blue-eyed Lady Rowena 
Trevanion, of Tremaine 
There is no mdividual portion of the 
architecture and decoration of that bridal 
chamber which is not now visibly before 
me Where were the souls of the haughty 
family of the bride, when, through thirst of 
50 gold, they permitted to pass the threshold 
of an apartment so bedecked, a maiden and 
a daughter so beloved’ I have said that I 
mmutely remember the details of the cham- 
ber — yet I am sadly forgetful on topics of 
deep moment, and here there was no sys- 
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tem, no keeping, in the fantastic display, 
to take hold upon the memory The room 
lay in a high turret of the castellated abbey, 
was pentagonal in shape, and of capacious 
size Occupying the whole southern face of 
the pentagon was the sole window — an 
immense sheet of unbroken glass from 
Venice — a single pane, and tinted of a 
leaden hue, so that the rays of either the sun 
or moon, passing through it, fell with a lo 
ghastly lustre on the ob)ects within. Over 
the upper portion of this huge wmdow ex- 
tended the trelhse-work of an aged vine, 
which clambered up the massy walls of the 
turret The ceihng, of gloomy-lookmg oak, 
was excessively lofty, vaulted, and elabo- 
rately fretted with the wildest and most 
grotesque specimens of a serm-Gothic, 
semi-Drmdical device From out the most 
central recess of this melancholy vaulting 20 
depended, by a single chain of gold with 
long hnks, a huge censer of the same metal, 
Saracemc m pattern, and with many per- 
forations so contrived that there writhed m 
and out of them, as if endued with a serpent 
vitality, a contmual succession of parti- 
colored fires 

Some few ottomans and golden cande- 
labra, of Eastern figure, were m various 
stations about, and there was the couch, 30 
too — the bridal couch — of an Indian model, 
and low, and sculptured of sohd ebony, 
with a pall-hke canopy above In each of 
the angles of the chamber stood on end a 
gigantic sarcophagus of black gramte, from 
the tombs of the kings over against Luxor, 
with their aged lids fuU of immemorial 
sculpture But m the draping of the apart- 
ment lay, alas! the chief fantasy of all The 
lofty walls, gigantic m height, even unpro- 40 
portionably so, were hung from summit to 
foot, m vast folds, with a heavy and mas- 
sive-looking tapestry — tapestry of a material 
which was found alike as a carpet on the 
floor, as a covermg for the ottomans and 
the ebony bed, as a canopy for the bed, and 
as the gorgeous volutes of the curtains 
which partially shaded the wmdow The 
material was the richest cloth of gold It 
was spotted aU over, at irregular mtervals, 50 
with arabesque figures, about a foot m 
diameter, and wrought upon the cloth m 
patterns of the most jetty black But these 
figures partook of the true character of the 
arabesque only when reearded from a single 


pomt of view By a contrivance now com- 
mon, and indeed traceable to a very remote 
period of antiquity, they were made change- 
able m aspect To one entermg the room, 
they bore the appearance of simple mon- 
strosities, but upon a farther advance, this 
appearance gradually departed, and step 
by step, as the visitor moved his stanon in 
the chamber, he saw himself surroimded by 
an endless succession of the ghastly forms 
which belong to the superstition of the 
Norman, or arise m the guilty slumbers of 
the monk The phantasmagoric effect was 
vastly heightened by the artificial mtroduc- 
tion of a strong continual current of wind 
behind the draperies, givmg a ludeous and 
uneasy animation to the whole 

In halls such as these, in a bridal cham- 
ber such as this, I passed, with the Lady of 
Tremame, the unhallowed hours of the 
first month of our marriage — passed them 
with but little disquietude That my wife 
dreaded the fierce moodiness of my temper 
— that she shunned me and loved me but 
little — I could not help perceiving, but it 
gave me rather pleasure than otherwise I 
loathed her with a hatred belonging more 
to demon than to man My memory flew 
back (oh, with what intensity of regret!) to 
Ligeia, the beloved, the august, the beau- 
tiful, the entombed I revelled in recollec- 
tions of her purity, of her wisdom, of her 
lofty, her ethereal nature, of her passionate, 
her idolatrous love Now, then, did my 
spirit fully and freely burn with more than 
all the fires of her own In the excitement 
of my opium dreams (for I was habitually 
fettered in the shackles of the drug) I 
would call aloud upon her name, during the 
silence of the night, or among the sheltered 
recesses of the glens by day, as if, through 
the wild eagerness, the solemn passion, the 
consuming ardor of my longing for the de- 
parted, I could restore her to the pathway 
she had abandoned — ah, could it be for- 
ever^ — ^upon the earth 

About the commencement of the second 
month of the marriage, the Lady Rowena 
was attacked with sudden illness, from 
which her recovery was slow The fever 
which consumed her rendered her nights 
uneasy, and m her perturbed state of half- 
slumber, she spoke of sounds, and of mo- 
tions, in and about the chamber of the 
turret, which I concluded had no origin 
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save in the distemper of her fancy, or 
perhaps m the phantasmagoric influences of 
the chamber itself She became at length 
convalescent — finally well Yet but a brief 
period elapsed, ere a second more violent 
disorder again threw her upon a bed of suf- 
fermg; and from this attack her frame, at 
all tunes feeble, never altogether recovered 
Her illnesses were, after this epoch, of 
alarming character, and of more alarnung 
recurrence, defying ahke the knowledge and 
the great exertions of her physicians With 
the increase of the chronic disease, which 
had thus apparently taken too sure hold 
upon her constitution to be eradicated by 
human means, I could not fail to observe a 
similar increase in the nervous irritation of 
her temperament, and m her excitabihty by 
trivial causes of fear. She spoke agam, and 
now more frequently and pertinaciously, of 
the sounds — of the shght sounds — and of 
the unusual motions among the tapestries, 
to which she had formerly alluded 

One night, near the closmg m of Septem- 
ber, she pressed this distressing subject 
with more than usual emphasis upon my 
attention She had just awakened from an 
unquiet slumber, and I had been watching, 
with feelings half of anxiety, half of vague 
terror, the workings of her emaciated coun- 
tenance I sat by the side of her ebony bed, 
upon one of the ottomans of India She 
partly arose, and spoke, in an earnest low 
whisper, of sounds which she then heard, 
but which I could not hear — of motions 
which she then saw, but which I could not 
perceive The wmd was rushmg hurriedly 
behind the tapestries, and I wished to show 
her (what, let me confess it, I could not 
all behevc) that those almost inarticulate 
breathmgs, and those very gentle variations 
of the figures upon the wall, were but the 
natural effects of that customary rushmg of 
the wmd But a deadly pallor, overspread- 
ing her face, had proved to me that my 
exertions to reassure her would be fruitless. 
She appeared to be fainting, and no attend- 
ants were within call I remembered where 
was deposited a decanter of light wine 
which had been ordered by her physicians, 
and hastened across the chamber to pro- 
cure It But, as I stepped beneath the light 
of the censer, two circumstances of a start- 
hng nature attracted my attention. I had 
felt that some palpable although mvisible 
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object had passed hghtly by my person, 
and I saw that there lay upon the golden 
carpet, in the very middle of the rich lustre 
thrown from the censer, a shadow — a famt, 
mdefinite shadow of angehc aspect — such as 
might be fancied for the shadow of a shade 
But I was wild with the excitement of an 
immoderate dose of opium, and heeded 
these thmgs but httle, nor spoke of them 
to to Rowena Having found the wme, I re- 
crossed the chamber, and poured out a 
gobletful, which I held to the hps of the 
famtmg lady She had now partially recov- 
ered, however, and took the vessel herself, 
while I sank upon an ottoman near me, with 
my eyes fastened upon her person It was 
then that I became distinctly aware of a 
gentle footfall upon the carpet, and near 
the couch, and m a second thereafter, as 
20 Rowena was m the act of raising the wine 
to her hps, I saw, or may have dreamed 
that I saw, fall withm the goblet, as if from 
some mvisible spring m the atmosphere of 
the room, three or four large drops of a 
briUiant and ruby-colored fluid If this I 
saw — not so Rowena She swallowed the 
wme unhesitatingly, and I forbore to speak 
to her of a circumstance which must after 
all, I considered, have been but the sug- 
30 gesuon of a vivid imagination, rendered 
morbidly active by the terror of the lady, 
by the opium, and by the hour 
Yet I cannot conceal it from my own pei- 
ception that, immediately subsequent to 
the fall of the ruby-drops, a rapid change 
for the worse took place m the disorder of 
my wife; so that, on the third subsequent 
night, the hands of her memals prepared 
her for the tomb, and on the fourth, I sat 
40 alone, with her shrouded body, m that fan- 
tastic chamber which had received her as 
my bride Wild visions, opium-engendered, 
flitted, shadow-hke, before me I gazed with 
unquiet eye upon the sarcophagi in the 
angles of the room, upon the varying fig- 
ures of the drapery, and upon the wnthmg 
of the parti-colored fires m the censer over- 
head. My eyes then fell, as I called to mmd 
the circumstances of a former mght, to the 
io spot beneath the glare of the censer where 
I had seen the faint traces of the shadow. It 
was there, however, no longer; and breath- 
ing with greater freedom, I turned my 
glances to the pallid and rigid figure upon 
the bed. Then rushed upon me a thousand 
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memories of Ligeia — and then came back 
upon my heart, with the turbulent violence 
of a flood, the whole of that unutterable 
woe with which I had regarded her thus 
enshrouded The night waned, and still, 
with a bosom full of bitter thoughts of 
the one only and supremely beloved, 1 
remamed gazmg upon the body of Ro- 
wena 

It might have been midnight, or perhaps lo 
earher, or later, for I had taken no note of 
time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very 
distinct, startled me from my revery I felt 
that It came from the bed of ebony — the 
bed of death I hstened in an agony of 
superstitious terror — but there was no rep- 
etition of the sound I strained my vision 
to detect any motion m the corpse — but 
there was not the slightest perceptible Yet 
I could not have been deceived I had heard 20 
the noise, however faint, and my soul was 
awakened within me I resolutely and per- 
severingly kept my attention riveted upon 
the body Many minutes elapsed before 
any circumstance occurred tending to throw 
hght upon the mystery At length it became 
evident that a slight, a very feeble, and 
barely nouceable tmge of color had flushed 
up within the cheeks, and along the sunken 
small veins of the eyehds Through a species 30 
of unutterable horror and awe, for which 
the language of mortahty has no suffi- 
ciently energetic expression, I felt my heart 
cease to beat, my hmbs grow rigid where I 
sat Yet a sense of duty finally operated to 
restore my self-possession I could no 
longer doubt that we had been precipitate 
in our preparations — that Rowena still 
hved. It was necessary that some immedi- 
ate exertion be made, yet the turret was 40 
altogether apart from the portion of the 
abbey tenanted by the servants — there were 
none within call — I had no means of sum- 
momng them to my aid without leaving the 
room for many minutes — and this I could 
not venture to do I therefore struggled 
alone m my endeavors to call back the 
spirit sull hovering In a short period it was 
certain, however, that a relapse had taken 
place, the color disappeared from both eye- 50 
hd and cheek, leaving a wanness even more 
than that of marble, the lips became doubly 
shnvelled and pinched up in the ghastly ex- 
pression of death, a repulsive clammmess 
and coldness overspread rapidly the surface 


of the body; and all the usual ngorout 
stiffness immediately supervened I fell 
back with a shudder upon the couch from 
which I had been so startlingly aroused, and 
agam gave myself up to passionate wakmg 
visions of Ligeia 

An hour thus elapsed when (could it be 
possible?) I was a second time aware of 
some vague sound issmng from the region 
of the bed I hstened — extremity of 
horror. The sound came again — it was a 
sigh Rushmg to the corpse, I saw — dis- 
tmctly saw — a tremor upon the hps In a 
minute afterwards they relaxed, disclosing 
a bright fine of the pearly teeth Amaze- 
ment now struggled in my bosom with the 
profound awe which had hitherto reigned 
there alone I felt that my vision grew dim, 
that my reason wandered, and it was only 
by a violent effort that I at length suc- 
ceeded in nerving myself to the task which 
duty thus once more had pointed out. 
There was now a parual glow upon the fore- 
head and upon the cheek and throat, a per- 
ceptible warmth pervaded the whole frame, 
there was even a slight pulsation at the 
heart The lady lived, and with redoubled 
ardor I betook myself to the task of resto- 
ration I chafed and bathed the temples and 
the hands, and used every exertion which 
experience, and no little medical reading, 
could suggest But in vain Suddenly, the 
color fled, the pulsation ceased, the hps re- 
sumed the expression of the dead, and, in 
an instant afterward, the whole body took 
upon Itself the icy chilhness, the hvid hue, 
the intense rigidity, the sunken outhne, and 
all the loathsome pecuhanties of that which 
has been, for many days, a tenant of the 
tomb 

And again I sunk into visions of Ligeia — 
and again, (what marvel that I shudder 
while I write?) agam there reached my ears 
a low sob from the region of the ebony bed. 
But why shall I minutely detail the un- 
speakable horrors of that night> Why shall 
I pause to relate how, time after time, until 
near the period of the gray dawn, this hid- 
eous drama of revivification was repeated, 
how each terrific relapse was only mto a 
sterner and apparently more irredeemable 
death, how each agony wore the aspect of a 
struggle with some invisible foe, and how 
each struggle was succeeded by I know not 
what of wild chaise in the personal appear- 
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4 nce of the corpse? Let me hurry to a con- 
clusion. 

The greater part of the fearful mght had 
worn away, and she who had been dead, 
once again stirred — and now more vigor- 
ously than hitherto, although arousing from 
a dissolution more appalling in its utter 
helplessness than any I had long ceased to 
struggle or to move, and remained sittmg 
rigidly upon the ottoman, a helpless prey to 10 
a whirl of violent emotions, of which ex- 
treme awe was perhaps the least terrible, 
the least consuming The corpse, I repeat, 
stirred, and now more vigorously than be- 
fore The hues of hfe flushed up with un- 
wonted energy into the countenance — the 
limbs relaxed — and, save that the eyehds 
were yet pressed heavily together, and that 
the bandages and draperies of the grave 
sail imparted their charnel character to the 20 
flgure, I might have dreamed that Rowena 
had indeed shaken off, utterly, the fetters of 
Death But if this idea was not, even then, 
altogether adopted, I could at least doubt 
no longer, when, ansmg from the bed, 
tottering, with feeble steps, with closed 
eyes, and with the maimer of one bewil- 
dered in a dream, the thing that was en- 
shrouded advanced boldly and palpably 
into the middle of the apartment 30 

I trembled not — I surred not — for a 
crowd of unutterable fancies connected 
with the air, the stature, the demeanor of 
the figure, rushing hurriedly through my 
bram, had paralyzed — had chilled me into 
stone I sarred not — but gazed upon the 
apparition There was a mad disorder m 
my thoughts — a tumult unappeasable 
Could It, indeed, be the living Rowena who 
confronted me? Could it indeed be Rowena 40 
at all — the fair-haired, the blue-eyed Lady 
Rowena Trevanion of Tremame? Why, 
why should I doubt it? The bandage lay 
heavily about the mouth — but then might 
It not be the mouth of the breathing Lady 
of Tremaine? And the cheeks — there were 
the roses as m her noon of life — yes, these 
might indeed be the fair cheeks of the 
hving Lady of Tremaine And the chin, 
with Its dimples, as m health, might it not 50 
be hers? but had she then grown taller since 
her malady} What inexpressible madness 
seized me with that thought? One bound, 
and I had reached her feet' Shrinking from 
my touch, she let fall from her head, un- 


loosened, the ghastly cerements which had 
confined it, and there streamed forth, mto 
the rushing atmosphere of the chamber, 
huge masses of long and dishevelled hair, 
tt was blacker than the raven wings of the 
mxdnight\ And now slowly opened the eyes 
of the figure which stood before me. ‘Here 
then, at least,’ I shrieked aloud, ‘can I 
never — can I never be mistaken — ^these are 
the full, and the black, and the wild eyes — 
of my lost love — of the lady— of the Lady 
Ligeia ’ 

c 1838 1840 

THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER 

Son cceur est un luth suspendu; 

SitSt qu’on le touche il resonne ' 

DE b6rANGER. 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and 
soundless day m the autumn of the year, 
when the clouds hung oppressively low m 
the heavens, I had been passmg alone, on 
horseback, through a singularly dreary 
tract of country, and at length found my- 
self, as the shades of the everung drew on, 
vwthin view of the melancholy House of 
Usher I know not how it was — ^but, with 
the first glimpse of the bmldmg, a sense of 
insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit I 
say insufferable, for the feeling was unre- 
heved by any of that half-pleasurable, be- 
cause poetic, sentiment, with which the 
mind usually receives even the sternest 
natural images of the desolate or terrible I 
looked upon the scene before me — upon the 
mere house, and the simple landscape fea- 
tures of the domain, upon the bleak walls, 
upon the vacant eye-hke windows, upon a 
few rank sedges, and upon a few white 
trunks of decayed trees — with an utter de- 
pression of soul which I can compare to no 
earthly sensation more properly than to the 
after-dream of the reveller upon opium 
the bitter lapse mto everyday hfe, the hide- 
ous dropping off of the veil There was an 
laness, a smkmg, a sickemng of the heart, 
an unredeemed dreariness of thought which 
no goadmg of the imaginaaon could torture 
mto aught of the subhme What was it — I 
paused to thmk — what was it that so un- 

1 *His heart a hanging lute, 

A touch — and u resounda ’ 
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nerved me m the contemplauon of the 
House of Usher? It was a mystery all m- 
soluble, nor could I grapple with the shad- 
owy fancies that crowded upon me as I 
pondered I was forced to fall back upon the 
unsausfactory conclusion, that while, be- 
yond doubt, there are combinations of very 
simple natural ob)ects which have the 
power of thus affecting us, still the analysis 
of this power hes among considerations be- 
yond our depth It was possible, I refleaed, 
that a mere different arrangement of the 
particulars of the scene, of the details of the 
picture, would be sufficient to modify, or 
perhaps to annihilate its capacity for sor- 
rowful impression, and, acting upon this 
idea, I reined my horse to the precipitous 
brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in 
unruffled lustre by the dwelling, and gazed 
down — but with a shudder even more thrill- 
mg than before — upon the remodelled and 
inverted images of the gray sedge, and the 
ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye- 
like windows 

Nevertheless, m this mansion of gloom I 
now proposed to myself a sojourn of some 
weeks Its proprietor, Roderick Usher, had 
been one of my boon companions m boy- 
hood, but many years had elapsed since our 
last meeting A letter, however, had lately 
reached me in a distant part of the coun- 
try — a letter from him — which, in its wildly 
importunate nature, had admitted of no 
other than a personal reply The MS gave 
evidence of nervous agitation The writer 
spoke of acute bodily illness, of a mental 
disorder which oppressed him, and of an 
earnest desire to see me, as his best, and in- 
deed his only personal friend, with a view 
of attemptmg, by the cheerfulness of my 
society, some alleviation of his malady It 
was the manner m which all this, and much 
more, was said — it was the apparent heart 
that went with his request — which allowed 
me no room for hesitation, and I accord- 
ingly obeyed forthwith what I still consid- 
ered a very smgular summons 

Although, as boys, we had been even inti- 
mate associates, yet I really knew little of 
my friend. His reserve had been always ex- 
cessive and habitual I was aware, however, 
that his very ancient family had been noted, 
time out of mind, for a pecuhar sensibility 
of temperament, displaying itself, through 
long ages, m many works of exalted art, and 


mamfested, of late, in repeated deeds of mu- 
mficent yet unobtrusive charity, as well aS 
in a passionate devotion to the mtncacies, 
perhaps even more than to the orthodox 
and easily recogmzable beauties, of musical 
science I had learned, too, the very re- 
markable fact, that the stem of the Usher 
race, all ume-honored as it was, had put 
forth, at no period, any enduring branch, m 
lo other words, that the entire family -by m the 
direct hne of descent, and had always, with 
very tnflmg and very temporary variation, 
so lam It was this deficiency, I considered, 
while runiung over in thought the perfect 
keeping of the character of the premises 
with the accredited character of the people, 
and while speculating upon the possible m- 
fluence which the one, m the long lapse of 
centuries, might have exercised upon the 
20 other — It was this deficiency, perhaps, of 
collateral issue, and the consequent undevi- 
atmg transmission, from sire to son, of the 
patrimony with the name, which had, at 
length, so identified the two as to merge the 
original title of the estate in the quaint and 
equivocal appellation of the ‘House of 
Usher’ — an appellation which seemed to 
mclude, m the minds of the peasantry who 
used It, both the family and the family man- 
30 Sion 

I have said that the sole effect of my 
somewhat childish experiment, that of 
looking down within the tarn, had been to 
deepen the first smgular impression There 
can be no doubt that the consciousness of 
the rapid increase of my superstition — for 
why should I not so term it? — served 
mainly to accelerate the increase itself 
Such, I have long known, is the paradoxical 
40 bw of all sentiments having terror as a ba- 
sis And It might have been for this reason 
only, that, when I again uphfted my eyes to 
the house itself, from its image m the pool, 
there grew in my mmd a strange fancy — a 
fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but men- 
tion It to show the vivid force of the sensa- 
tions which oppressed me I had so worked 
upon my imagination as really to believe 
that about the whole mansion and domain 
50 there hung an atmosphere pecuhar to them- 
selves and their immediate vicimty an at- 
mosphere which had no affinity with the air 
of heaven, but which had reeked up from 
the decayed trees, and the gray wall, and 
the silent tarn a pestilent and mystic vapor. 
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dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and 
leaden-hued 

Shaking off from my spirit what must 
have been a dream, I scanned more nar- 
rowly the real aspect of the buildmg Its 
prmapal feature seemed to be that of an ex- 
cessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages 
had been great. Minute fungi overspread 
the whole exterior, hangmg m a fine tangled 
web-wofk from the eaves Yet all this was 
apart from any extraordmary dilapidation 
No portion of the masonry had fallen; and 
there appeared to be a wild mconsistency 
between its still perfect adaptation of parts 
and the crumbling condition of the mdi- 
vidual stones In this there was much that 
remmded me of the specious totahty of old 
wood-work which has rotted for long years 
m some neglected vault, with no disturb- 
ance from the breath of the external air. 
Beyond this mdication of extensive decay, 
however, the fabric gave httle token of in- 
stabihty Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing 
observer might have discovered a barely per- 
ceptible fissure, which, extending from the 
roof of the building in front, made its way 
down the wall in a zigzag direcuon, unul it 
became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn 

Noticmg these things, I rode over a short 
causeway to the house A servant in waiting 
took my horse, and I entered the Gothic 
archway of the hall A valet, of stealthy step, 
thence conducted me, in silence, through 
many dark and intricate passages in my 
progress to the sasdto of his master Much 
that I encountered on the way contributed, 
I know not how, to heighten the vague sen- 
timents of which I have already spoken. 
While the objects around me — ^while the 
carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tap- 
estries of the walls, the ebon blackness of 
the floors, and the phantasmagoric armonal 
trophies which rattled as I strode, were but 
matters to which, or to such as which, I had 
been accustomed from my infancy — ^while I 
nesitated not to acknowledge how famihar 
was all this — I still wondered to find how 
unfamihar were the fancies which ordinary 
images were stirrmg up On one of the stair- 
cases, I met the physician of the family His 
countenance, I thought, wore a mingled ex- 
pression of low cunnmg and perplexity He 
accosted me with trepidation and passed on. 
The valet now threw open a door and ush- 
ered me into the presence of his master 


The room in which I found myself was 
very large and lofty. The windows were 
long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a 
distance from the black oaken floor as to be 
altogether inaccessible from withm Feeble 
gleams of encrimsoned hght made their 
way through the trelhsed panes, and served 
to render sufficiently distmct the more 
prominent objects around, the eye, how- 
10 ever, struggled m vain to reach the remoter 
angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the 
vaulted and fretted ceilmg Dark draperies 
hung upon the walls. The general furmture 
was profuse, comfortless, antique, and tat- 
tered Many books and musical instruments 
lay scattered about, but failed to give any 
vitahty ^o the scene I felt that I breathed 
an atmospuere of sorrow An air of stem, 
deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over 
20 and pervaded all 

Upon my entrance. Usher arose from a 
sofa on which he had been lying at full 
length, and greeted me with a vivaaous 
warmth which had much m it, I at first 
thought, of an overdone cordiality — of the 
constrained effort of the ennuye man of the 
world A glance, however, at his counte- 
nance, convmced me of his perfea smcenty 
We sat down, and for some moments, while 
30 he spoke not, I gazed upon him with a feel- 
ing half of pity, half of awe Surely, man 
had never before so terribly altered, in so 
brief a period, as had Roderick Usher' It 
was with difficulty that I could bring my- 
self to admit the idenuty of the wan bemg 
before me with the compamon of my early 
boyhood Yet the character of his face had 
been at all times remarkable A cadaverous- 
ness of complexion, an eye large, hquid, 
40 and lummous beyond comparison, hps 
somewhat thin and very palhd, but of a 
surpassmgly beautiful curve, a nose of a 
delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth 
of nostril unusual m similar formations, a 
finely moulded chm, speakmg, m its want 
of pronunence, of a want of moral energy, 
hair of a more than web-hke softness and 
tenmty, these features, with an mordinate 
expansion above the regions of the temple, 
so made up altogether a countenance not eas- 
ily to be forgotten And now in the mere 
exaggeration of the prevailmg character of 
these features, and of the expression they 
were wont to convey, lay so much of change 
that I doubted to whom I spoke The now 
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ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now 
miraculous lustre of the eye, above all 
things startled and even awed me. The 
silken hair, too, had been suffered to grow 
all unheeded, and as, m its wild gossamer 
texture, it floated rather than fell about the 
face, I could not, even with effort, connect 
Its Arabesque expression with any idea of 
simple humanity 

In the manner of my friend 1 was at once 
struck with an mcohercnce, an inconsist- 
ency, and I soon found this to arise from a 
series of feeble and futile struggles to over- 
come an habitual trepidancy, an excessive 
nervous agitauon. For somethmg of this na- 
ture I had indeed been prepared, no less by 
his letter, than by remimscences of certain 
boyish traits, and by conclusions deduced 
from his pecuhar physical conformation 
and temperament His action was alter- 
nately vivaaous and sullen. His voice var- 
ied rapidly from a tremulous mdecision 
(when the ammal spirits seemed utterly m 
abeyance) to that species of energetic conci- 
sion — that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and 
hollow-sounding enunciation — that leaden, 
self-balanced and perfectly modulated gut- 
tural utterance, which may be observed in 
the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater 
of opium, during the periods of his most in- 
tense excitement 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of 
my visit, of his earnest desire to see me, and 
of the solace he expected me to afford him. 
He entered, at some length, into what he 
conceived to be the nature of his malady It 
was, he said, a constituuonal and a family 
evil, and one for which he despaired to find 
a remedy — a mere nervous affection, he im- 
mediately added, which would undoubt- 
edly soon pass off It displayed itself in a 
host of unnatural sensations Some of these, 
as he detailed them, interested and bewil- 
dered me, although, perhaps, the terms, and 
the general manner of the narrauon had 
their weight He suffered much from a mor- 
bid acuteness of the senses, the most insipid 
food was alone endurable, he could wear 
only garments of certain texture, the odors 
of all flowers were oppressive, his eyes were 
tortured by even a faint hght, and there 
were but pecuhar sounds, and these from 
strmged instruments, which did not inspire 
him with horror 

To an anomalous speaes of terror I 


found him a bounden slave ‘I shall pensh, 
said he, ‘I must pensh in this deplorable 
folly Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall I 
be lost I dread the events of the future, not 
m themselves, but m their results I shud- 
der at the thought of any, even the most 
trivial, mcident, which may operate upon 
this mtolerable agitation of soul I have, m- 
deed, no abhorrence of danger, except in its 
lo absolute effect — terror In this unnerved 
— in this pitiable condition, I feel that the 
penod wriU sooner or later arrive when I 
must abandon hfe and reason together, in 
some struggle with the grim phantasm. 
Fear ’ 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and 
through broken and equivocal hints, an- 
other singular feature of his mental condi- 
tion He was enchamed by certain supersti- 
20 nous impressions m regard to the dwelling 
which he tenanted, and whence, for many 
years, he had never ventured forth — in re- 
gard to an influence whose supposinnous 
force was conveyed m terms too shadowy 
here to be re-stated — an influence which 
some pecuharities in the mere form and 
substance of his family mansion, had, by 
dmt of long sufferance, he said, obtained 
over his spirit — an effect which the physique 
30 of the gray walls and turrets, and of the dim 
tarn mto which they all looked down, had, 
at length, brought about upon the morale of 
his existence 

He admitted, however, although with 
hesitation, that much of the peculiar gloom 
which thus afflicted him could be traced to 
a more natural and far more palpable ori- 
gm — to the severe and long-continued ill- 
ness, indeed to the evidently approaching 
40 dissolution, of a tenderly beloved sister — 
his sole compamon for long years, his last 
and only relauve on earth ‘Her decease,’ he 
said, with a bitterness which I can never 
forget, ‘would leave him (him the hopeless 
and the frail) the last of the ancient race of 
the Ushers ’ While he spoke, the lady Made- 
Ime (for so was she called) passed slowly 
through a remote portion of the apartment, 
and, without having nouced my presence, 
50 disappeared I regarded her with an utter 
astomshment not unmingled with dread, 
and yet I found it impossible to account for 
such feehngs A sensation of stupor op- 
pressed me, as my eyes followed her re- 
treating steps When a door, at length, 
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closed upon her, my glance sought instinc- 
tively and eagerly the countenance of the 
brother, but he had buried his face in his 
hands, and I could only perceive that a far 
more than ordinary wanness had over- 
spread the emaciated fingers through which 
trickled many passionate tears 

The disease of the lady Madeline had 
long baffled the skill of her physicians A 
settled apathy, a gradual wastmg away of 
the person, and frequent although transient 
affections of a partially cataleptical charac- 
ter, were the unusual diagnosis Hitherto 
she had steadily borne up against the 
pressure of her malady, and had not be- 
taken herself finally to bed, but, on the 
closing in of the evening of my arrival at 
the house, she succumbed (as her brother 
told me at night with inexpressible agiia- 
uon) to the prostrating power of the de- 
stroyer, and I learned that the ghmpse I 
had obtained of her person would thus 
probably be the last I should obtain — that 
the lady, at least while hving, would be seen 
by me no more 

For several days ensuing, her name was 
unmentioned by either Usher or myself 
and during this period I was busied in ear- 
nest endeavors to alleviate the melancholy 
of my friend We painted and read together, 
or I listened, as if in a dream, to the wild 
improvisations of his speaking guitar And 
thus, as a closer and still closer intimacy ad- 
mitted me more unreservedly into the re- 
cesses of his spirit, the more bitterly did I 
perceive the futility of all attempt at cheer- 
ing a mind from which darkness, as if an in- 
herent positive quality, poured forth upon 
all objects of the moral and physical um- 
verse, in one unceasing radiation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of 
the many solemn hours I thus spent alone 
with the master of the House of Usher 
Yet I should fail in any attempt to convey 
an idea of the exact character of the stud- 
ies, or of the occupations, in which he in- 
volved me, or led me the way An excited 
and highly distempered ideality threw a 
sulphureous lustre over all His long impro- 
vised dirges will nng forever in my ears 
Among other things, I hold painfully in 
mind a certain singular perversion and am- 
phfication of the wild air of the last waltz of 
Von Weber From the paintings over which 
his elaborate fancy brooded, and which 


grew, touch by touch, mto vaguenesses at 
which I shuddered the more thriUmgly, be- 
cause I shuddered knowing not whyi — 
from these paintings (vivid as their images 
now are before me) I would m vam en- 
deavor to educe more than a small portion 
which should he within the compass of mere- 
ly written words By the utter simphcity, 
by the nakedness of ius designs, he arrested 
lo and overawed attention If ever mortal 
painted an idea, that mortal was Roderick 
Usher For me at least, m the circum- 
stances then surroundmg me, there arose 
out of the pure abstractions which the 
hypochondriac contrived to throw upon his 
canvas, an mtensity of intolerable awe, no 
shadow of which felt I ever yet in the con- 
templation of the certainly glowmg yet too 
concrete reveries of Fuseh 
20 One of the phantasmagoric conceptions 
of my friend, partaking not so rigidly of 
the spirit of abstraction, may be shadowed 
forth, although feebly, in words A small 
picture presented the interior of an im- 
mensely long and rectangular vault or tun- 
nel, with low walls, smooth, white, and 
without interruption or device Certam ac- 
cessory points of the design served well to 
convey the idea that this excavauon lay at 
30 an exceeding depth below the surface of the 
earth No outlet was observed in any por- 
Uon of Its vast extent, and no torch, or other 
artificial source of hght was discernible, yet 
a flood of intense rays rolled throughout, 
and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inap- 
propriate splendor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condi- 
tion of the auditory nerve which rendered 
all music intolerable to the sufferer, with 
40 the exception of certam effects of stringed 
instruments It was, perhaps, the narrow 
hmits to which he thus confined himself 
upon the guitar, which gave birth, in great 
measure, to the fantastic character of his 
performances But the fervid, facthty of his 
impromptus could not be so accounted for 
They must have been, and were, m the 
notes, as well as m the words of his wild 
fantasias (for he not unfrequently accom- 
50 pamed himself with rhymed verbal impro- 
visations), the result of that intense mental 
collectedness and concentration to which I 
have previously alluded as observable only 
m particular moments of the highest artifi- 
cial excitement The words of one of these 
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rhapsodies I have easily remembered I 


waSj perhaps, the more forcibly impressed 
with it, as he gave it, because, m the under 
or mystic current of its meanmg, I fanaed 
that I perceived, and for the first time, a 
full consciousness on the part of Usher, of 
the tottermg of his lofty reason upon her 
throne. The verses, wluch were enutied 
‘The Haunted Palace,’ ’ ran very nearly, if 
not accurately, thus 

I 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palace — 

Radiant palace — reared its head 
In the monarch Thought’s domimon. 

It stood there' 

Never seraph spread a pimon 
Over fabric half so fair' 


But evil things, m robes of sorrow. 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate; 
(Ah, let us mourn' — for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate') 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remerabered story 
10 Of the old time entombed 

6 

And travellers, now, within that valley. 
Through the red-litten windows see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, hke a ghastly rapid river. 
Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh — but smile no more 


2 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

On Its roof did float and flow 
(This — all this — ^was m the olden 
Time long ago) 

And every gentle air that daUied, 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and palhd, 

A wmg^d odor went away 

3 

Wanderers in that happy valley. 

Through two luminous wmdows, saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law. 

Round about a throne where, sitting, 
Porphyrogene' 

In stale his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

4 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door. 

Through which came flowing, fiowmg, 
flowing 

And sparkhng evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassmg beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their kmg. 

I Poe wrote, 29 March 1841, to R W Gnswold ‘By 
’’The Haunted Palace” I mean to imply a mind 
haunted by phantoms— a disordered bram ’ 
lUd ,XVII,B3-84. 


I well remember that suggestions ans- 
20 mg from this ballad, led us into a train of 
thought wherem there became manifest an 
opimon of Usher’s which I mention not so 
much on account of its novelty, (for other 
men " have thought thus), as on account of 
the pertinacity with which he maintained it 
This opimon, in its general form, was that 
of the sentience of all vegetable things But, 
m his disordered fancy, the idea had as- 
sumed a more daring character, and tres- 
30 passed, under certain conditions, upon the 
kmgdom of inorgamzation I lack words to 
express the full extent, or the earnest aban- 
don of his persuasion. The behef, however, 
was connected (as I have previously hinted) 
with the gray stones of the home of his fore- 
fathers. The conditions of the sentience had 
been here, he imagined, fulfilled m the 
method of collocation of these stones — in 
the order of their arrangement, as well as in 
that of the many fungi which overspread 
them, and of the decayed trees which stood 
around — above all, m the long undisturbed 
endurance of this arrangement, and in its 
reduphcation m the snll waters of the tarn. 
Its evidence — the evidence of the sentience 
— ^was to be seen, he said, (and I here started 
as he spoke), in the gradual yet certain con- 
densation of an atmosphere of their own 
about the waters and the walls The result 

2 ‘Waison, Dr Percival, Spallanzani) and espeaally the 
Bishop of Landaff — See Chemteal Essayst vol V ’ 
Author’s note, ibid ,111,286 
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was discoverable, he added, in that silent, 
yet importunate and terrible influence 
which for centuries had moulded the des- 
times of his family, and which made him 
what I now saw him — what he was. Such 
opimons need no comment, and I will make 
none 

Our books — the books which, for years, 
had formed no small portion of the mental 
existence of the invahd — were, as might be 
supposed, in strict keeping with this char- 
acter of phantasm We pored together over 
such works as the Ververt et Chartreuse of 
Gresset; the Belphegor of Machiavelh, the 
Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg, the Sub- 
terranean Voyage of Nicholas Klimm by 
Holberg; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, 
of Jean D’lndagme, and of De la Chambre, 
the Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck, 
and the City of the Sun of Campanella. One 
favorite volume was a small octavo edition 
of the Directorium Inquisitorum, by the Do- 
minican Eymeric de Gironne, and there 
were passages in Pomponius Mela, about 
the old African Satyrs and /Egipans, over 
which Usher would sit dreaming for hours. 
His chief dehght, however, was found in 
the perusal of an exceedingly rare and cun- 
ous book in quarto Gothic — the manual of 
a forgotten church — the Vigilus Mortuo- 
rum Secundum Chorum Ecclestce Magun- 
tirue 

I could not help thinkmg of the wild 
ritual of this work, and of its probable influ- 
ence upon the hypochondriac, when, one 
evemng, having informed me abruptly that 
the lady Madehne was no more, he stated 
his intention of preserving her corpse for a 
fortmght, (previously to its final mterment), 
in one of the numerous vaults within the 
main walls of the building The worldly 
reason, however, assigned for this singular 
proceeding, was one which I did not feel at 
liberty to dispute The brother had been 
led to his resoluuon (.so he told me) by con- 
sideration of the unusual character of the 
malady of the deceased, of certain obtrusive 
and eager inquiries on the part of her medi- 
cal men, and of the remote and exposed 
situation of the burial-ground of the family 
1 wiU not deny that when I called to mind 
the sinister countenance of the person 
whom I met upon the staircase, on the day 
of my arrival at the house, I had no desire to 
oppose what I regarded as at best but a 


harmless, and by no means an unnatural, 
precaution 

At the request of Usher, I personally 
aided him in the arrangements for the tem- 
porary entombment. The body havmg been 
encoflined, we two alone bore it to its rest 
The vault m which we placed it (and which 
had been so long imopened that our 
torches, half smothered in its oppressive at- 
mosphere, gave us little opportunity for m- 
vestigation) was small, damp, and entirely 
without means of admission for hght, lying, 
at great depth, immediately benea^ that 
portion of the building in which was my 
own sleeping apartment. It had been used, 
apparently, in remote feudal times, for the 
worst purposes of a don)on-keep, and, in 
later days, as a place of deposit for powder, 
or some other highly combustible sub- 
stance, as a portion of its floor, and the 
whole interior of a long archway through 
which we reached it, were carefully 
sheathed with copper The door, of massive 
iron, had been, also, similarly protected. Its 
immense weight caused an unusually sharp 
grating sound, as it moved upon its hmges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden 
upon tressels within this region of horror, 
we paitially turned aside the yet unscrewed 
hd of the cofifin, and looked upon the face of 
the tenant A striking simihtude between 
the brother and sister now first arrested my 
attention, and Usher, divimng, perhaps, my 
thoughts, murmured out some few words 
from which I learned that the deceased and 
himself had been twins, and that sym- 
pathies of a scarcely inteUigible nature had 
always existed between them Our glances, 
however, rested not long upon the dead — 
for we could not regard her unawed The 
disease which had thus entombed the lady 
in the maturity of youth, had left, as usual 
in all maladies of a strictly cataleptical 
character, the mockery of a famt blush 
upon the bosom and the face, and that sus- 
piciously lingermg smile upon the lip which 
IS so terrible m death We replaced and 
screwed down the hd, and, havmg secured 
the door of iron, made our way, with toil, 
mto the scarcely less gloomy apartments of 
the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter gnef hav- 
mg elapsed, an observable change came 
over the features of the mental disorder of 
my fnend His ordinary manner had van- 
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ished. His ordinary occupaaons were neg- 
lected or forgotten He roamed from cham- 
ber to chamber with hurried, unequal, and 
objectless step The pallor of his counte- 
nance had assumed, if possible, a more 
ghastly hue — but the lummousness of his 
eye had utterly gone out The once occa- 
sional huskiness of his tone was heard no 
more, and a tremulous quaver, as if of ex- 
treme terror, habitually characterized his lo 
utterance There were times, mdeed, when 
I thought his unceasmgly agitated mmd 
was laboring with some oppressive secret, 
to divulge which he struggled for the neces- 
sary courage At times, again, I was obliged 
to resolve all into the mere mexplicable va- 
garies of madness, for I beheld him gazmg 
upon vacancy for long hours, in an attitude 
of the profotmdest attention, as if hstemng 
to some imaginary sound It was no wonder 20 
that his condition terrified — that it mfected 
me. I felt creeping upon me, by slow yet 
certain degrees, the wild influences of his 
own fantastic yet impressive superstitions 
It was, especially, upon retirmg to bed 
late m the mght of the seventh or eighth day 
after the placmg of the lady Madeline 
within the donjon, that I experienced the 
full power of such feehngs Sleep came not 
near my couch, while the hours waned and 30 
waned away I struggled to reason off the 
nervousness which had domimon over me 
I endeavored to beheve that much, if not 
all of what I felt, was due to the bewildering 
influence of the gloomy furmture of the 
room — of the dark and tattered draperies, 
which, tortured mto mouon by the breath 
of a rising tempest, swayed fitfully to and 
fro upon the walls, and rustled uneasily 
about the decorations of the bed But 40 
my efforts were fruitless An irrepressible 
tremor gradually pervaded m>' frame, and, 
at length, there sat upon my v>.ry heart an 
mcubus of utterly causeless alarm Shaking 
this off with a gasp and a struggle, I up- 
lifted myself upon the pillows, and, peermg 
earnestly within the intense darkness of the 
chamber, hearkened — I know not why, ex- 
cept that an mstinctive spirit prompted me 
— to certam low and indefimte sounds 50 
which came, through the pauses of the 
storm, at long mtervals, I knew not whence. 
Overpowered by an mtense sentiment of 
horror, unaccountable yet unendurable, I 
threw on my clothes with haste (for I felt 


that I should sleep no more during the 
mght), and endeavored to arouse myself 
from the piuable condition mto which I had 
fallen, by pacmg rapidly to and fro through 
the apartment 

I had taken but few turns m this manner, 
when a hght step on an adjoinmg staircase 
arrested my attention I presently recog- 
nized It as that of Usher. In an mstant after- 
ward he rapped, with a gentle touch, at my 
door, and entered, bearmg a lamp His 
countenance was, as usual, cadaverously 
wan — but, moreover, there was a species of 
mad hilarity m his eyes — an evidently re- 
strained hysteria in his whole demeanor 
His air appalled me — but anything was 
preferable to the solitude which I had so 
long endured, and I even welcomed his 
presence as a rehef 

‘And you have not seen it^’ he said 
abruptly, after havmg stared about him for 
some moments m silence — ‘you have not 
then seen ii> — but, stay' you shall ’ Thus 
speaking, and havmg carefully shaded his 
lamp, he hurried to one of the casements, 
and threw it freely open to the storm 

The impetuous fury of the entermg gust 
nearly lifted us from our feet It was, in- 
deed, a tempestuous yet sternly beautiful 
mght, and one wildly smgular in its terror 
and Its beauty A whirlwind had apparently 
collected its force m our vicinity, for there 
were frequent and violent alterations in the 
direction of the wind, and the exceeding 
density of the clouds (which hung so low as 
to press upon the turrets of the house) did 
not prevent our perceivmg the life-hke ve- 
locity with which they flew careering from 
all points against each other, without pass- 
mg away mto the distance I say that even 
their exceeding density did not prevent our 
perceivmg this, yet we had no glimpse of 
the moon or stars, nor was there any flash- 
mg forth of the hghtnmg But the under 
surfaces ot the huge masses of agitated 
vapor, as well as all terrestrial objects im- 
mediately around us, were glowmg m the 
unnatural hght of a faintly luminous and 
distinctly visible gaseous exhalation which 
hung about and enshrouded the mansion 

‘You must not — you shall not behold 
this'’ said I, shuddermgly, to Usher, as I 
led him, with a gentle violence, from the 
wmdow to a seat ‘These appearances, 
which bewilder you, are merely electrical 
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phenomena not uncommon — or Jt may be 
that they have their ghastly origin m the 
rank miasma of the tarn Let us close this 
casement, the air is chilhng and dangerous 
to your frame Here is one of your favorite 
romances I wiU read, and you shall hsten, 

— and so we will pass away this terrible 
mght together.’ 

The anuque volume which I had taken 
up was the Mad Trist of Sir Launcelot Can- 10 
rung, but I had called it a favonte of 
Usher’s more in sad jest than m earnest, 
for, m truth, there is httle m its uncouth 
and ummaginative prolixity which could 
have had interest for the lofty and spiritual 
ideahty of my friend It was, however, the 
only book immediately at hand, and I m- 
dulged a vague hope that the excitement 
which now agitated the hypochondriac 
might find rehef (for the history of mental ao 
disorder is full of similar anomalies) even m 
the extremeness of die folly which I should 
read Could I have judged, indeed, by 
the wild overstramed air of vivacity with 
which he hearkened, or apparendy heark- 
ened, to the words of the tale, I might well 
have congratulated myself upon the success 
of my design 

I had arrived at that well-known portion 
of the story where Ethelred, the hero of the 30 
1 nst, having sought m vam for peaceable 
admission mto the dwelhng of the hermit, 
proceeds to make good an entrance by force 
Here, it will be remembered, the words of 
the narrative run thus 

‘And Ethelred, who was by nature of a 
doughty heart, and who was now mighty 
withal, on account of the powerfulness of 
the wme which he had drunken, waited 40 
no longer to hold parley with the hermit, 
who, in sooth, was of an obstinate and 
mahceful turn, but, feehng the ram upon 
his shoulders, and feanng the nsing of 
the tempest, uphfted his mace outright, 
and, with blows, made quickly room m 
the plankings of the door for his gaunt- 
leted hand, and now pulhng therewith 
sturdily, he so cracked, and ripped, and 
tore all asunder, that the noise of the dry so 
and hollow-sounding wood alarumed and 
reverberated throughout the forest ’ 

At the temunation of this sentence I 
started, and for a moment, paused, for it ap- 


peared to me (although I at once concluded 
that my excited fancy had deceived me) — it 
appeared to me that, from some very remote 
poruon of the mansion, there came, mdis- 
tinctly, to my ears, what might have been, 
m Its exact sinularity of character, the echo 
(but a sufled and dull one certainly) of the 
very cracking and ripping sound which Sir 
Launcelot had so particularly described It 
was, beyond doubt, the coinadence alone 
which had arrested my attention, for, amid 
the rattling of the sashes of the casements, 
and the ordinary commmgled noises of the 
still increasmg storm, the sound, m itself, 
had nothmg, surely, which should have m- 
terested or disturbed me I contmued the 
story 

‘But the good champion Ethelred, now 
entering within the door, was sore en- 
raged and amazed to perceive no signal 
of the malicefui hermit, but, in the stead 
thereof, a dragon of a scaly and prodi- 
gious demeanor, and of a fiery tongue, 
which sate m guard before a palace of 
gold, with a floor of silver, and upon the 
wall there hung a shield of shimng brass 
with this legend enwritten — 

Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath hn. 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall 
win. 

And Ethelred uphfted his mace, and 
struck upon the head of the dragon, 
which fell before him, and gave up his 
pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid and 
harsh, and withal so piercing, that Ethel- 
red had fain to close his ears with his 
hands against the dreadful noise of it, the 
hke whereof was never before heard.’ 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now 
with a feeling of wild amazement — for there 
could be no doubt whatever that, m this in- 
stance, I did actually hear (although from 
what direction it proceeded I found it im- 
possible to say) a low and apparently dis- 
tant, but harsh, protracted, and most unu- 
sual screaming or gratmg sound — the exact 
counterpart of what my fancy had already 
conjured up for the dragon’s unnatural 
shriek as descnbed by the romancer 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the 
occurrence of the second and most extraor- 
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dinary coincidence, by a thousand conflict- 
ing sensations, in which wonder and extreme 
terror were predominant, I still retained 
suffiaent presence of mmd to avoid ex- 
citing, by any observation, the sensitive 
nervousness of my compaiuon I was by no 
means certain that he had noticed the 
sounds in quesuon, although, assuredly, a 
strange alterauon had, dunng the last few 
minutes, taken place in his demeanor From 10 
a position fronung my own, he had gradu- 
ally brought round his chair, so as to sit 
with his face to the door of the chamber, 
and thus I could but partially perceive his 
features, although I saw that his bps trem- 
bled as if he were murmunng inaudibly 
His head had dropped upon his breast — yet 
I knew that he was not asleep, from the 
wide and rigid openmg of the eye as I 
caught a glance of it m profile The motion 20 
of his body, too, was at variance with this 
idea — for he rocked from side to side with 
a gentle yet constant and uniform sway 
Havmg rapidly taken notice of all this, 

I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, 
which thus proceeded 

‘And now, the champion, havmg es- 
caped from the terrible fury of the 
dragon, bethinking himself of the brazen 30 
shield, and of the breaking up of the en- 
chantment which was upon it, removed 
the carcass from out of the way before 
him, and approached valorously over 
the silver pavement of the castle to where 
the shield was upon the wall, which m 
sooth tarried not for his full coming, but 
fell down at his feet upon the silver floor, 
with a mighty great and terrible rmging 
sound.’ 40 

No sooner had these syllables passed my 
bps, than — as if a shield of brass had m- 
deed, at the moment, fallen heavily upon a 
floor of silver — I became aware of a dis- 
tmct, hollow, metaUic and clangorous yet 
apparently muffled reverberation Com- 
pletely unnerved, I leaped to my feet, but 
the measured rocking movement of Usher 
was undisturbed I rushed to the chair m 50 
which he sat His eyes were bent fixedly be- 
fore him, and throughout his whole counte- 
nance there reigned a stony rigidity. But as 
I placed my hand upon his shoulder, there 
came a strong shudder over his whole per- 


son, a sickly smile qmvered about his lips; 
and I saw that he spoke m a low, hurried, 
and gibbermg murmur, as if unconscious of 
my presence Bendmg closely over him, I at 
length drank m the hideous import of his 
words. 

‘Not hear it? — yes, I hear it, and have 
heard it Long — long — long — many mm- 
utes, many hours, many days, have I heard 
It — yet I dared not — oh, pity me, miserable 
wretch that I am' — I dared not — I dared 
not speak' IVe have put her living m the 
tomb ' Said I not that my senses were acute? 
I now tell you that I heard her first feeble 
movements in the hollow coffin I heard 
them — ^many, many days ago — yet I dared 
not — I dared not speak' And now — to-mght 
— ^E their ed — ha' ha' — the breaking of the 
hermit’s door, and the death-cry of the 
dragon, and the clangor of the shield' — say, 
rather, the rending of her coffin, and the 
grating of the iron hmges of her prison, and 
her struggles withm the coppered archway 
of the vault' Oh whither shall I fly> Will 
she not be here anon? Is she not hurrymg to 
upbraid me for my hasted Have I not heard 
her footstep on the stair’ Do I not distin- 
guish that heavy and horrible beating of her 
heart’ Madman!’ here he sprang furiously 
to his feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as 
if in the effort he were givmg up his soul — 
‘Madman' I tell you that she now stands 
without the door'’ 

As if in the superhuman energy of his ut- 
terance there had been found the potency 
of a spell, the huge antique panels to which 
the speaker pomted, threw slowly back, 
upon the instant, tlieir ponderous and eb- 
ony jaws It was the work of the rushing 
gust — but then without those doors there 
DID stand the lofty and enshrouded figure 
of the lady Madebne of Usher There was 
blood upon her white robes, and the evi- 
dence of some bitter struggle upon every 
portion of her emaciated frame For a mo- 
ment she remained trembling and reefing to 
and fro upon the threshold — then, with a 
low moamng cry, fell heavily mward upon 
the person of her brother, and m her vio- 
lent and now final death-agomes, bore him 
to the floor a corpse, and a victim to the 
terrors he had anticipated. 

From that chamber, and from that man- 
sion, I fled aghast The storm was still 
abroad m all its wrath as I found myself 
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crossing the old causeway Suddenly there 
shot along the path a wild light, and I 
turned to see whence a gleam so unusual 
could have issued, for the vast house and 
Its shadows were alone behmd me. The 
radiance was that of the full, setting, and 
blood-red moon which now shone vividly 
through that once barely-discermble fissure 
of which I have before spoken as extending 
from the roof of the building, in a zigzag di- 
rection, to the base While I gazed, this fis- 
sure rapidly widened — there came a fierce 
breath of the whirlwind — the entire orb of 
the satelhte burst at once upon my sight — 
my bram reeled as I saw the mighty walls 
rushing asunder — there was a long tumultu- 
ous shouting sound hke the voice of a 
thousand waters — and the deep and dank 
tarn at my feet closed sullenly and silently 
over the fragments of the House of Usher ’ 
c 1839 1840 

THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 

The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had 
borne as I best could, but when he ven- 
tured upon insult I vowed revenge You, 
who so well know the nature of my soul, 
will not suppose, however, that I gave ut- 
terance to a threat At length I would be 
avenged, this was a point definitely settled 
— but the very defimtiveness with which it 
was resolved precluded the idea of risk. I 
must not only punish but punish with im- 
punity A wrong is unredressed when retri- 
bution overtakes its redresser It is equally 
unredressed when the avenger fails to make 
himself felt as such to him who has done 
the wrong 

It must be understood that neither by 
word nor deed had I given Fortunato cause 
to doubt my good will I continued, as was 
my wont, to smile in his face, and he did 
not perceive that my srmle now was at the 
thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point — this Fortunato — 
although in other regards he was a man to 
be respected and even feared. He prided 
himself on his connoisseurship m wine 
Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit. 
For the most part their enthusiasm is 
adopted to suit the time and opportunity, 
to practise imposture upon the British and 
Austrian mtlhonatre^ In pamting and gem- 
mary, Fortunato, hke his countrymen, was 


a quack, but in the matter of old wmcs he 
was sincere In this respect I did not differ 
from him tnatenally, — I was skilful m the 
Itahan vintages myself, and bought largely 
whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during 
the supreme madness of the carmval season, 
that I encountered my friend He accosted 
me with excessive warmth, for he had been 
to dnnkmg much The man wore motley He 
had on a tight-fimng parti-stnped dress, 
and his head was surmounted by the corn- 
eal cap and bells I was so pleased to see him 
that I thought I should never have done 
wringmg his hand 

I said to him — ‘My dear Fortunato, you 
are luckily met How remarkably well you 
are looking to-day But I have received a 
pipe of what passes for Amontillado, and I 
10 have my doubts ’ 

‘How?’ said he ‘Amontillado? A pipe? 
Impossible' And m the middle of the car- 
mval'’ 

T have my doubts,’ I replied, ‘and I was 
silly enough to pay the full Amontillado 
price without consulting you in the matter 
You were not to be found, and I was fear- 
ful of losing a bargain ’ 

‘AmonuUado'’ 

30 ‘I have my doubts ’ 

‘Amontillado'’ 

‘And I must sausfy them ’ 

‘Amontillado'’ 

‘As you are engaged, I am on my way to 
Luchresi If any one has a critical turn it 
is he He will tell me — ’ 

‘Luchrcsi cannot tell Amontillado from 
Sherry ’ 

‘And yet some fools will have it that his 
40 taste is a match for your own.’ 

‘Come, let us go ’ 

‘Whither^’ 

‘To your vaults ’ 

‘My friend, no, I will not impose upon 
your good nature I perceive you have an 
engagement Luchresi — ’ 

‘I have no engagement; — come,’ 

‘My friend, no It is not the engagement, 
but the severe cold with which I perceive 
50 you are afflicted The vaults are insuffer- 
ably damp They are encrusted with 
mtre ’ 

‘Let us go, nevertheless The cold is 
merely nothing AmonuUado! You have 
been imposed upon And as for Luchresi, 
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he cannot distinguish Sherry from Amon- 
tillado ’ 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed 
himself of my arm, and puttmg on a mask 
of black silk and drawmg a roquelatre * 
closely about my person, I suffered him to 
hurry me to my palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home, they 
had absconded to make merry in honor of 
the time I had told them that I should not lo 
return until the mormng, and had given 
them exphcit orders not to stir from the 
house These orders were sufficient, I well 
knew, to insure their immediate disappear- 
ance, one and all, as soon as my back was 
turned 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, 
and giving one to Fortunato, bowed him 
through several suites of rooms to the arch- 
way that led into the vaults 1 passed down 20 
a long and wmding staircase, requesting 
him to be cautious as he followed We came 
at length to the foot of the descent, and 
stood together upon the damp ground of 
the catacombs of the Montresors 
The gait of my friend was unsteady, and 
the bells upon his cap pngled as he strode 
‘The pipe,’ he said 

‘It IS farther on,’ said I, ‘but observe the 
white web-work which gleams from these 30 
cavern walls ’ 

He turned towards me, and looked into 
my eyes with two filmy orbs that distilled 
the rheum of intoxication 
‘Nitre?’ he asked, at length 
‘Nitre,’ I replied ‘How long have you 
had that cough?’ 

‘Ugh' ugh' ugh' — ugh' ugh' ugh' — ugh' 
ugh' ugh' — ugh' ugh' ugh' — ugh' ugh' ugh'’ 

My poor friend found it impossible to 40 
reply for many minutes 

‘It IS nothing,’ he said, at last 
‘Come,’ I said, with decision, ‘we will 
go back, your health is precious You are 
rich, respected, admired, beloved, you are 
happy, as once I was You are a man to be 
missed For me it is no matter We wiU go 
back, you will be ill, and I cannot be re- 
sponsible Besides, there is Luchresi — ’ 
‘Enough,’ he said, ‘the cough is a mere 50 
nothing. It will not kill me I shall not die 
of a cough ’ 

‘True— true,’ I rephed, ‘and, indeed, I 
had no mtention of alarming you unneces- 

1 A cloak worn in rhe seventeenth century 


sanly — but you should use all proper cau 
tion A draught of this Medoc will defend 
us from the damps ’ 

Here 1 knocked off the neck of a bottle 
which I drew from a long row of its fellows 
that lay upon the mould 

‘Drink,’ I said, presenting him the wine 
He raised it to his hps with a leer He 
paused and nodded to me famiharly, while 
his beUs jmgled 

‘1 drink,’ he said, ‘to the buried that re- 
pose around us ’ 

‘And I to your long hfe ’ 

He agam took my arm, and we pro- 
ceeded 

‘These vaults,’ he said, ‘are extensive ’ 
‘The Montresors,’ I replied, ‘were a 
great and numerous family ’ 

‘I forget your arms ’ 

‘A huge human foot d’or, in a field azure, 
the foot crushes a serpent rampant whose 
fangs are imbedded in the heel ’ 

‘And the motto^’ 

'Nemo me tmpune lacesstt ’ 

‘Good'’ he said 

The wine sparkled in his eyes and the 
bells jmgled My own fancy grew warm 
with the Medoc We had passed through 
long walls of piled skeletons, with casks and 
puncheons interminghng, into the inmost 
recesses of the catacombs I paused again, 
and this time I made bold to seize Fortu- 
nato by an arm above the elbow 

‘The mtre'’ I said, ‘see, it increases It 
hangs like moss upon the vaults We are be- 
low the river’s bed The drops of moisture 
trickle among the bones Come, we will 
go back ere it is too late Your cough — ’ 
‘It IS nothmg,’ he said, ‘let us go on But 
first, another draught of the Medoc ’ 

I broke and reached him a flagon of 
De Grave He emptied it at a breath His 
eyes flashed with a fierce light He laughed 
and threw the bottle upwards with a ges- 
uculation I did not understand 

I looked at him m surprise He repeated 
the movement — a grotesque one. 

‘You do not comprehend?’ he said 
‘Not I,’ I replied 

‘Then you are not of the brotherhood ’ 
‘How’’ 

‘You are not of the masons ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ I said, ‘yes, yes ’ 

‘You’ Impossible' A mason?’ 

2 *No one can harm me with impunity * 
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‘A mason,’ I replied 
‘A sign,’ he said, ‘a sign ’ 

‘It IS this,’ I answered, producing from 
beneath the folds of my roquelaire a trowel. 

‘You jest,’ he exclaimed, recoihng a few 
paces ‘But let us proceed to the Amontil- 
lado ’ 

‘Be it so,’ I said, replacing the tool be- 
neath the cloak and again offermg him my 
arm He leaned upon it heavily We con- 
tmued our route in search of the Amontil- 
lado We passed through a range of low 
arches, descended, passed on, and de- 
scending again, arrived at a deep crypt, m 
which the foulness of the air caused our 
flambeaux rather to glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there 
appeared another less spacious. Its walls 
had been lined with human remains, piled 
to the vault overhead, in the fashion of the 
great catacombs of Pans Three sides of 
this interior crypt were still ornamented m 
this manner From the fourth side the 
bones had been thrown down, and lay 
promiscuously upon the earth, forming at 
one point a mound of some size Within the 
wall thus exposed by the displacing of the 
bones, we perceived a still interior crypt or 
recess, in depth about four feet, m width 
three, in height six or seven It seemed to 
have been constructed for no especial use 
within Itself, but formed merely the inter- 
val between two of the colossal supports of 
the roof of the catacombs, and was backed 
by one of their circumscribing walls of 
solid granite 

It was in vain that Fortunato, upliftmg 
his dull torch, endeavored to pry into the 
depth of the recess Its termmation the 
feeble light did not enable us to see 

‘Proceed,’ I said, ‘herem is the Amontil- 
lado As for Luchresi — ’ 

‘He IS an ignoramus,’ interrupted my 
friend, as he stepped unsteachly forward, 
while I followed immediately at his heels 
In an instant he had reached the extrermty 
of the niche, and finding his progress ar- 
rested by the rock, stood stupidly bewil- 
dered A moment more and I had fettered 
him to the gramte In its surface were two 
iron staples, distant from each other about 
two feet, horizontally From one of these 
depended a short cham, from the other a 
padlock Throwing the Imks about his 
waist. It was but the work of a few seconds 


to secure it He was too much astounded to 
resist Withdrawing the key I stepped back 
from the recess 

‘Pass your hand,’ I said, ‘over the wall, 
you caimot help feehng the mtre Indeed, 
It is very damp Once more let me implore 
you to return No? Then I must positively 
leave you But I must first render you all 
the httle attentions in my power.’ 
to ‘The Amontillado'’ ejaculated my friend, 
not yet recovered from his astomshment. 
‘True,’ I rephed, ‘the Amontillado.’ 

As I said these words I busied myself 
among the pile of bones of which I have 
before spoken Throwing them aside, I 
soon uncovered a quantity of building stone 
and mortar With these materials and with 
the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to 
wall up the entrance of the mche. 

20 I had scarcely laid the first tier of the 
masonry when I discovered that the intox- 
ication of Fortunato had in a great measure 
worn off The earhest mdication I had of 
this was a low moamng cry from the depth 
of the recess It was «or the cry of a drunken 
man There was then a long and obstinate 
silence I laid the second tier, and the third, 
and the fourth, and then I heard the furious 
vibrations of the chain The noise lasted 
30 for several minutes, during which, that I 
might hearken to it with the more satisfac- 
tion, I ceased my labors and sat down 
upon the bones When at last the clanking 
subsided, I resumed the trowel, and fin- 
ished without interruption the fifth, the 
sixth, and the seventh tier The wall was 
now nearly upon a level with my breast. I 
again paused, and holding the flambeaux 
over the mason-work, threw a few feeble 
40 rays upon the figure within 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, 
bursting suddenly from the throat of the 
chained form, seemed to thrust me vio- 
lently back For a brief moment I hesi- 
tated, I trembled Unsheathing my rapier, 
I began to grope with it about the recess, 
but the thought of an instant reassured me 
I placed my hand upon the sohd fabric of 
the catacombs, and felt satisfied I reap- 
50 proached the wall, I rephed to the yells of 
him who clamored I re-echoed, I aided, 
I surpassed them in volume and in strength 
I did this, and the clamorer grew stiU 
It was now midmght, and my task was 
drawmg to a close. I had completed the 
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eighth, the ninth and the tenth tier I had 
finished a portion of the last and the elev- 
enth, there remained but a smgle stone to 
be fitted and plastered in 1 struggled with 
Its weight; I placed it partially in its des- 
tmed position But now there came from 
out the mche a low laugh that erected the 
hairs upon my head It was succeeded by a 
sad voice, which I had difficulty m recog- 
mzmg as that of the noble Fortunate The 
voice said — 

‘Ha' ha! ha! — he' he' he! — a very good 
joke, indeed — an excellent jest We will 
have many a rich laugh about it at the 
palazzo— he! he' he' — over our wine — he! 
he! he!’ 

‘The Amontillado!’ I said 

‘He! he! he' — he' he' he! — ^yes, the 
Amontillado But is it not getting late? Will 
not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, the 
Lady Fortunato and the rest? Let us be 
gone ’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘let us be gone ’ 

‘For the love of God, Montresor'’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘for the love of God!’ 

But to these words I hearkened in vain 
for a reply I grew impatient I called 
aloud — 

‘Fortunato'’ 

No answer I called again — 

‘Fortunato!’ 

No answer sull I thrust a torch through 
the remaimng aperture and let it fall within 
There came forth in return only a jinghng 
of the bells My heart grew sick, it was the 
dampness of the catacombs that made it so 
I hastened to make an end of my labor I 
forced the last stone into its position, I 
plastered it up Against the new masonry I 
re-erected the old rampart of bones For 
the half of a century no mortal has dis- 
turbed them Inpacereqmescat' 
c 1846 1850 

THE PURLOINED LETTER 

Nil saptenttae odtosius acumine mmto ^ 

SENECA 

At Pans, just after dark one gusty evening 
in the autumn of 18 — , I was enjoying the 
twofold luxury of meditation and a meer- 
schaum, in company with my friend 

I 'No part of wisdom is more odious than too great 
acumen ' 


C Auguste Dupin, m his httle back hbrary, 
or book-closet, au trotsiime. No 33, Rue 
DunSt, Faubourg St. Germain For one hour 
at least we had mamtained a profound 
silence; while each, to any casual observer, 
might have seemed intently and exclusively 
occupied with the curhng eddies of smoke 
that oppressed the atmosphere of the 
chamber For myself, however, I was men- 
10 tally discussing certain topics which had 
formed matter for conversation between us 
at an earher period of the evening; I mean 
the affair of the Rue Morgue, and the mys- 
tery attending the murder of Mane Rogfit 
I looked upon it, therefore, as somethmg of 
a coincidence, when the door of our apart- 
ment was thrown open and admitted our 
old acquaintance. Monsieur G — , the Pre- 
fect of the Parisian pohee 
20 We gave him a hearty welcome, for there 
was nearly half as much of the entertaimng 
as of the contemptible about the man, and 
we had not seen him for several years We 
had been sitting in the dark, and Dupin 
now arose for the purpose of hghung a 
lamp, but sat down again, without doing 
so, upon G ’s saying that he had called to 
consult us, or rather to ask the opimon of 
my friend, about some official business 
JO which had occasioned a great deal of 
trouble 

‘If It IS any point requiring reflection,’ 
observed Dupin, as he forebore to enkindle 
the wick, ‘we shall examine it to better pur- 
pose in the dark ’ 

‘That IS another of your odd notions,’ 
said the Prefect, who had a fashion of call- 
ing every thing ‘odd’ that was beyond his 
comprehension, and thus hved amid an 
40 absolute legion of ‘oddities ’ 

‘Very true,’ said Dupm, as he supphed 
his visitor with a pipe, and rolled towards 
him a comfortable chair. 

‘And what is the difficulty now?’ I asked. 
‘Nothmg more m the assassination way, I 
hope?’ 

‘Oh no; nothing of that nature. The faa 
is, the business is very simple indeed, and 
I make no doubt that we can manage it 
JO sufficiently well ourselves; but then I 
thought Dupin would hke to hear the de- 
tails of It, because it is so excessively odd ’ 

‘Simple and odd,’ said Dupin 

‘Why, yes; and not exactly that, either 
The fact is, we have all been a good deal 
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puzzled because the affair is so simple, and 
yet baffles us altogether ’ 

‘Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the 
thing which puts you at fault,’ said my 
fnend 

‘What nonsense you do talk'’ rephed the 
Prefect, laughmg heartily 

‘Perhaps the mystery is a httle too plain,' 
said Dupm. 

‘Oh, good heavens' who ever heard of 
such an idea?’ 

‘A httle too self-evident ’ 

‘Ha! ha' ha! — ha' ha' ha' — ho' ho! ho*’ — 
roared our visitor, profoundly amused, 
‘oh, Dupm, you wiU be the death of me 
yet'’ 

‘And what, after all, is the matter on 
hand'*’ I asked 

‘Why, I will tell you,’ rephed the Pre- 
fect, as he gave a long, steady, and contem- 
plative puff, and settled himself in his chair 
‘I will tell you in a few words, but, before 
I begin, let me caution you that this is an 
affair demanding the greatest secrecy, and 
that I should most probably lose the posi- 
tion I now hold, were it known that I con- 
fided It to any one ’ 

‘Proceed,’ said I 
‘Or not,’ said Dupm 

‘Well, then, 1 have received personal m- 
formation, from a very high quarter, that a 
certain document of the last importance 
has been purloined from the royal apart- 
ments The individual who purlomed it js 
known, this beyond a doubt, he was seen 
to take It It IS known, also, that it still re- 
mams m his possession ’ 

‘How IS this known'*’ asked Dupm 
‘It is clearly inferred,’ replied the Pre- 
fect, ‘from the nature of the document, and 
from the non-appearance of certain results 
which would at once arise from its passmg 
out of the robber’s possession, — that is to 
say, from his employmg it as he must design 
m the end to employ it ’ 

‘Be a httle more exphat,’ I said 
‘Well, I may venture so far as to say that 
the paper gives its holder a certain power 
m a certain quarter where such power is 
immensely valuable ’ The Prefea was fond 
of the cant of diplomacy. 

‘Sull I do not qmte understand,’ said 
Dupm 

‘No? Well, the disclosure of the docu- 
ment to a third person who shall be name- 
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less would brmg m question the honor of a 
personage of most exalted stanon, and this 
fact gives the holder of the document an 
ascendancy over the dlustnous personage 
whose honor and peace are so jeopardized ’ 
‘But this ascendancy,’ I mterposed, 
‘would depend upon the robber’s knowl- 
edge of the loser’s knowledge of the robber. 
Who would dare — ’ 

10 ‘The thief,’ said G — , ‘is the Mimster 
D — , who dares all things, those imbe- 
commg as well as those becommg a man 
The method of the theft was not less m- 
gemous than bold The document m ques- 
tion — a letter, to be frank — had been re- 
ceived by the personage robbed while alone 
m the royal houdoir During its perusal she 
was suddenly mterrupted by the entrance 
of the other exalted personage from whom 
20 especially it was her wish to conceal it. Af- 
ter a hurried and vam endeavor to thrust 
It in a drawer, she was forced to place it, 
open as it was, upon a table. The address, 
however, was uppermost, and, the contents 
thus imexposed, the letter escaped notice. 
At this juncture enters the Mimster D — 
His lynx eye unmediately perceives the pa- 
per, recognizes the handwriting of the ad- 
dress, observes the confusion of the person- 
30 age addressed, and fathoms her secret Af- 
ter some business transactions, hurried 
through m his ordinary manner, he pro- 
duces a letter somewhat similar to the one 
in question, opens it, pretends to read it, 
and then places it in close juxtaposition to 
the other Again he converses, for some fif- 
teen minutes, upon the pubhc affairs At 
length, in takmg leave, he takes also from 
the table the letter to which he had no 
40 claim It’s rightful owner saw, but, of 
course, dared not call attention to the act, 
in the presence of the third personage who 
stood at her elbow The Mimster de- 
camped, leaving his own letter — one of no 
importance — upon the table ’ 

‘Here, then,’ said Dupm to me, ‘5rou 
have precisely what you demand to make 
the ascendancy complete — the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the 
50 robber ’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Prefect, ‘and the power 
thus attamed has, for some months past, 
been wielded, for pohtical purposes, to a 
very dangerous extent. The personage 
robbed is more thoroughly convinced. 
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every day, of the necessity of reclaiming her 
letter. But this, of course, cannot be done 
openly. In fine, driven to despair, she has 
committed the matter to me ’ 

‘Than whom,’ said Dupin, amid a per- 
fect whirlwmd of smoke, ‘no more saga- 
cious agent could, I suppose, be desired, or 
even imagmed ’ 

‘You flatter me,’ replied the Prefect, ‘but 
It IS possible that some such opmion may lo 
have been entertained ’ 

‘It IS clear,’ said I, ‘as you observe, that 
the letter is still m possession of the Mm- 
ister, since it is this possession, and not any 
employment of the letter, which bestows 
the power With the employment the power 
departs ’ 

‘True,’ said G — , ‘and upon this con- 
viction I proceeded My first care was to 
make thorough search of the Minister’s ho- 20 
tel, and here my chief embarrassment lay 
m the necessity of searching without his 
knowledge. Beyond all thmgs, I have been 
warned of the danger which would result 
from givmg hun reason to suspect our de- 
sign’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘you are quite au fan m 
these investigations The Parisian pohee 
have done this thing often before ’ 

‘Oh yes, and for this reason I did not de- 30 
spair The habits of the Mimster gave me, 
too, a great advantage He is frequently ab- 
sent from home all mght His servants are 
by no means numerous They sleep at a 
distance from their master’s apartment, 
and, bemg chiefly Neapohtans, are readily 
made drunk I have keys, as you know, with 
which I can open any chamber or cabmet in 
Paris For tlmee months a mght has not 
passed, durmg the greater part of which I 40 
have not been engaged, personally, m ran- 
sacking the D — H6tel My honor is in- 
terested, and, to mention a great secret, the 
reward is enormous So I did not abandon 
the search until I had become fully satisfied 
that the thief is a more astute man than my- 
self I fancy that I have investigated every 
nook and comer of the premises in which it 
is possible that the paper can be concealed.’ 

‘But is It not possible,’ I suggested, ‘that 50 
although the letter may be m the possession 
of the Mmister, as it unquestionably is, 
he may have concealed it elsewhere than 
upon his own premises’’ 

‘This IS barely possible,’ said Dupm. 


‘The present pecuhar condiuon of affairs 
at court, and especially of those intrigues 
m which D — is known to be mvolved, 
would render the instant availabihty of the 
document — ^its susceptibihty of being pro- 
duced at a moment’s notice — a pomt of 
nearly equal importance with its posses- 
sion ’ 

‘Its susceptibility of being produced?’ 
said I 

‘That IS to say, of bemg destroyed,’ said 
Dupin 

‘True,’ I observed, ‘the paper is clearly 
then upon the premises As for its bemg 
upon the person of the Mimster, we may 
consider that as out of the question ’ 

‘Entirely,’ said the Prefect ‘He has been 
twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his 
person rigorously searched under my own 
inspection ’ 

‘You might have spared yourself this 
trouble,’ said Dupm ‘D — , I presume, is 
not altogether a fool, and, if not, must have 
anucipated these waylayings, as a matter of 
course ’ 

‘Not altogether a fool,’ said G — , ‘but then 
he’s a poet, which I take to be oiily one re- 
move from a fool ’ 

‘True,’ said Dupm, after a long and 
thoughtful whiff from his meerschaum, ‘al- 
though 1 have been gmlty of certam dog- 
gerel myself ’ 

‘Suppose you detail,’ said I, ‘the particu- 
lars of your search ’ 

‘Why the fact is, we took our time, and 
we searched every where I have had long 
experience in these affairs I took the entire 
building, room by room, devoting the 
mghts of a whole week to each We exam- 
med, first, the furmture of each apartment 
We opened every possible drawer, and 1 
presume you know that, to a properly 
trained pohee agent, such a thmg as a se- 
cret drawer is impossible Any man is a 
dolt who permits a “secret” drawer to es- 
cape him in a search of this kind The thing 
is so plam There is a certain amount of 
bulk — of space — to be accounted for m 
every cabmet Then we have accurate rules 
The fiftieth part of a line could not escape 
us After the cabinets we took the chairs 
The cushions we probed with the fine long 
needles you have seen me employ From 
the tables we removed the tops ’ 

‘Why so?’ 
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‘Sometimes the top of a table, or other 
similarly arranged piece of furniture, is re- 
moved by the person wishing to conceal an 
aiticle, then the leg is excavated, the article 
deposited within the cavity, and the top re- 
placed The bottoms and tops of bed-posts 
are employed m the same way ’ 

‘But could not the cavity be detected by 
soundmg?’ I asked 

‘By no means, if, when the aiticle is de- 
posited, a sufficient wadding of cotton be 
placed around it Besides, m our case, we 
were obliged to proceed without noise.’ 

‘But you could not have removed — you 
could not have taken to pieces all articles of 
furniture in which it would have been pos- 
sible to make a deposit m the manner you 
mention A letter may be compressed into a 
thin spiral roll, not differing much in shape 
or bulk from a large knittmg-needle, and in 
this form it might be inserted mto the rung 
of a chair, for example You did not take to 
pieces all the chairs’’ 

‘Certamly not, but we did better — ^we ex- 
amined the rungs of every chair in the ho- 
tel, and, indeed, the jomtmgs of every de- 
scription of furniture, by the aid of a most 
powerful microscope Had there been any 
traces of recent disturbance we should not 
have failed to detect it mstantly A smgle 
grain of gimlet-dust, for example, would 
have been as obvious as an apple Any dis- 
order m the glueing — any unusual gaping in 
the jomts — would have sufficed to msure 
detecuon ’ 

‘I presume you looked to the mirrors, be- 
tween the boards and the plates, and you 
probed the beds and the bed-clothes, as 
well as the curtams and carpets ’ 

‘That of course, and when we had abso- 
lutely completed every particle of the fur- 
mture in this way, then we examined the 
house Itself We divided its entire surface 
mto compartments, which we numbered, 
so that none might be missed, then we 
scrutimzed each mdividual square inch 
throughout the premises, includmg the 
two houses immediately adioimng, with the 
microscope, as before ’ 

‘The two houses adjoining'’ I exclaimed, 
‘you must have had a great deal of trouble ’ 

‘We had, but the reward offered is pro- 
digious ’ 

‘You include the grounds about the 
houses?’ 


‘All the grounds are paved with brick 
They gave us comparatively little trouble 
We exammed the moss between the bricks, 
and found it undisturbed ’ 

‘You looked among D — ’s papers, of 
course, and mto the books of the library’’ 

‘Certainly, we opened every package and 
parcel, we not only opened every book, but 
we turned over every leaf in each volume, 
10 not contenting ourselves with a mere shake, 
accordmg to the fashion of some of our po- 
hce officers We also measured the thick- 
ness of every book-cover, with the most ac- 
curate admeasurement, and applied to each 
the most jealous scrutiny of the microscope 
Had any of the bindings been recently med- 
dled with. It would have been utterly im- 
possible that the fact should have escaped 
observation Some five or six volumes, just 
lo from the hands of the binder, we carefully 
probed, longitudinally, with the needles ’ 

‘You explored the floors beneath the car- 
pets’’ 

‘Beyond doubt We removed every car- 
pet, and exammed the boards with the mi- 
croscope ’ 

‘And the paper on the walls?’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘You looked mto the cellars’’ 

30 ‘We did ’ 

‘Then,’ I said, ‘you have been making a 
miscalculauon, and the letter is not upon 
the premises, as you suppose ’ 

‘I fear you are right there,’ said the Pre- 
fect ‘And now, Dupm, what would you ad- 
vise me to do’’ 

‘To make a thorough re-search of the 
premises ’ 

‘That IS absolutely needless,’ rephed 
40 G — ‘1 am not more sure that I breathe 
than I am that the letter is not at the H6tel ’ 

‘I have no better advice to give you,’ said 
Dupm ‘You have, of course, an accurate 
description of the letter’’ 

‘Oh yes'’ — And here the Prefect, pro- 
ducing a memorandum-book, proceeded to 
read aloud a minute account of the internal, 
and especially of the external appearance 
of the missmg document Soon after finish- 
so mg the perusal of this description, he took 
his departure, more entirely depressed m 
spirits than I had ever known the good 
gentleman before 

In about a month afterwards he paid us 
another visit, and found us occupied very 
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nearly as before He took a pipe and a chair 
and entered into some ordinary conversa- 
uon. At length I said, — 

‘Well, but G — , what of the purlomed 
letter? I presume you have at last made up 
your mmd that there is no such thmg as 
overreaching the Minister?’ 

‘Confound hun, say I— yes, I made the 
re-examination, however, as Dupm sug- 
gested — but It was all labor lost, as I knew 10 
It would be ’ 

‘How much was the reward offered, did 
you say’’ asked Dupm. 

‘Why, a very great deal — a very hberal re- 
ward — I don’t like to say how much, pre- 
cisely, but one thing I will say, that I 
wouldn’t mind givmg my mdividual cheque 
for fifty thousand francs to any one who 
could obtam me that letter The fact is, it is 
becoming of more and more importance 20 
every day, and the reward has been lately 
doubled If it were trebled, however, I could 
do no more than I have done ’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said Dupm, drawhngly, be- 
tween the whiffs of his meerschaum, ‘I 
reaUy — think, G — , you have not exerted 
yourself — to the utmost m this matter You 
might — do a little more, I think, eh’’ 

‘How’ — m what way’’ 

‘Why — puff, puff — you might — puff, puff 30 
—employ counsel in the matter, eh’ — puff, 
puff, puff Do you remember the story they 
tell of Abernethy’’ 

‘No, hang Abernethy’’ 

‘To be sure' hang him and welcome But, 
once upon a time, a certain rich miser con- 
ceived the design of spongmg upon this 
Abernethy for a medical opimon Getting 
up, for this purpose, an ordmary conversa- 
tion m a private company, he insmuated his 40 
case to his physiaan, as that of an imaginary 
individual 

‘ “We will suppose,” said the miser, 
“that his symptoms are such and such, 
now, doctor, what would you have directed 
him to take’” ’ 

‘ “Takel” said Abernethy, “why, take 
advice, to be sure ” ’ 

‘But,’ said the Prefect, a httle discom- 
posed, ‘7 am perfectly wiUmg to take advice, $0 
and to pay for it I would really give fifty 
thousand francs to any one who would aid 
me in the matter * 

‘In that case,’ rephed Dupm, opening a 
drawer, and producing a cheque-book, ‘you 


may as well fill me up a cheque for the 
amount mentioned. When you have signed 
It, I will hand you the letter.’ 

I was astounded The Prefect appeared 
absolutely thunder-stricken For some mm- 
utes he remamed speechless and motion- 
less, looking incredulously at my friend 
with open mouth, and eyes that seemed 
starting from their sockets, then, apparently 
recovermg himself m some measure, he 
seized a pen, and after several pauses and 
vacant stares, finally filled up and signed 
a cheque for fifty thousand francs, and 
handed it across the table to Dupm The 
latter exarmned it carefully and deposited it 
in his pocket-book, then, unlocking an es- 
cntotre, took thence a letter and gave it to 
the Prefect This funcuonary grasped it in a 
perfect agony of joy, opened it with a trem- 
blmg hand, cast a rapid glance at its con- 
tents, and then, scrambhng and strugghng 
to the door, rushed at length unceremom- 
ously from the room and from the house, 
without havmg uttered a syllable smee Du- 
pm had requested him to fill up the cheque 
When he had gone, my friend entered 
into some explanations 
‘The Parisian pohee,’ he said, ‘are ex- 
ceedingly able in their way They are perse- 
vermg, mgemous, curming, and thoroughly 
versed m the knowledge which their duties 
seem chiefly to demand Thus, when G — 
detailed to us his mode of searchmg the 
premises at the Hotel D — , I felt entire 
confidence m his having made a satisfactory 
mvestigauon — so far as his labors ex- 
tended ’ 

‘So far as his labors extended’’ said I 
‘Yes,’ said Dupm ‘The measures 
adopted were not only the best of their 
kmd, but carried out to absolute perfection. 
Had the letter been deposited withm the 
range of their search, these fellows would, 
beyond a question, have found it ’ 

I merely laughed — but he seemed quite 
serious m all that he said 
‘The measures, then,’ he contmued, 
‘were good m their kind, and well executed, 
their defect lay m their being mapphcable 
to the case, and to the man A certain set of 
highly mgemous resources are, with the 
Prefect, a sort of Procrustean bed, to which 
he forcibly adapts his designs But he per- 
petually errs by being too deep or too shal- 
low, for the matter m hand, and many a 
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schoolboy is a better reasoner than he I 
knew one about eight years of age, whose 
success at guessing in the game of “even 
and odd” attracted umversal admiration 
This game is simple, and is played with 
marbles One player holds m his hand a 
number of these toys, and demands of an- 
other whether that number is even or odd. 
If the guess is nght, the guesser wms one, if 
wrong, he loses one The boy to whom I al- 
lude won all the marbles of the school Of 
course he had some prinaple of guessmg, 
and this lay m mere observation and ad- 
measurement of the astuteness of his oppo- 
nents For example, an arrant simpleton is 
his opponent, and, holding up his closed 
hand, asks, “are they even or odd>” Our 
schoolboy replies, “odd,” and loses, but 
upon the second trial he wins, for he then 
says to himself, “the simpleton had them 
even upon the first trial, and his amount of 
cunning is just sufficient to make him have 
them odd upon the second, I will therefore 
guess odd,” — he guesses odd, and wins 
Now, with a simpleton a degree above the 
first, he would have reasoned thus “This 
fellow finds that m the first instance I 
guessed odd, and, in the second, he will 
propose to himself upon the first impulse, a 
simple variation from even to odd, as did 
the first simpleton, but then a second 
thought will suggest that this is too simple a 
variation, and finally he will decide upon 
putting It even as before I will therefore 
guess even,” — he guesses even, and wms 
Now this mode of reasoning in the school- 
boy, whom his fellows termed “lucky,” 
— what, in Its last analysis, is it^’ 

‘It IS merely,’ I said, ‘an identification of 
the reasoner’s intellect with that of his op- 
ponent ’ 

‘It IS,’ said Dupm, ‘and, upon mquirmg 
of the boy by what means he effected the 
thorough identification in which his success 
consisted, I received answer as follows 
“When I wish to find out how wise, or how 
stupid, or how good, or how wicked is any 
one, or what are his thoughts at the mo- 
ment, I fashion the expression of my face, as 
accurately as possible, m accordance with 
the expression of his, and then wait to see 
what thoughts or sentiments anse in my 
mind or heart, as if to match or correspond 
with the expression ” This response of the 
schoolboy lies at the bottom of all the spu- 


rious profundity which has been attributed 
to Rochefoucauld, to La Bougive, to Ma- 
chiavelh, and to Campanella ’ 

‘And the identification,’ I said, ‘of the 
reasoner’s intellect with that of his oppo- 
nent, depends, if I understand you aright, 
upon the accuracy with which the oppo- 
nent’s mtellect is admeasured ’ 

‘For Its practical value it depends upon 
lo this,’ replied Dupm, ‘and the Prefect and 
his cohort fail so frequently, first, by de- 
&ult of this identification, and, secondly, by 
ill-admeasurement, or rather through non- 
admeasurement of the mtellect with which 
they are engaged They consider only their 
own ideas of mgenmty, and, in searchmg for 
anythmg hidden, advert only to the modes 
m which they would have hidden it They 
are right in this much — that their own m- 
20 genuity is a faithful representative of that of 
the mass, but when the cunmng of the m- 
dividual felon is diverse in character from 
their own, the felon foils them, of course 
This always happens when it is above their 
own, and very usually when it is below. 
They have no variation of pnnciple m their 
investigations, at best, when urged by some 
unusual emergency — by some extraordi- 
nary reward — they extend or exaggerate 
30 their old modes of practice, without touch- 
ing their prmciples What, for example, in 
this case of D — , has been done to vary 
the principle of action’ What is all this bor- 
ing, and probing, and soimding, and scru- 
timzing with the microscope, and dividing 
the surface of the buildmg mto registered 
square mches — ^what is it all but an exag- 
geration of the application of the one prm- 
ciple or set of orinciples of search, which 
40 are based upon the one set of notions re- 
garding human mgenmty, to which the 
Prefect, in the long rouune of his duty, has 
been accustomed’ Do you not see he has 
taken it for granted that all men proceed to 
conceal a letter — not exactly m a gimlet- 
hole bored in a chair-leg — but, at least, m 
some out-of-the-way hole or comer sug- 
gested by the same tenor of thought which 
would urge a man to secrete a letter m a 
50 gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg? And do 
you not see also, that such recherches nooks 
for concealment are adapted only for ordi- 
nary occasions, and would be adopted only 
by ordinary mteUects, for, in all cases of 
concealment, a disposal of the article con- 
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cealed — a disposal of it in this recherchS 
manner — ^is, in the very first instance, pre- 
sumable and presumed, and thus its discov- 
ery depends, not at all upon the acumen, 
but altogether upon the mere care, patience, 
and determination of the seekers, and 
where the case is of importance — or, 
what amounts to the same thing m the po- 
licial eyes, when the reward is of magm- 
tude, — the qualities in question have never lo 
been known to fail? You will now under- 
stand what I meant m suggestmg that, had 
the purloined letter been hidden any where 
within the limits of the Prefect’s examina- 
tion — in other words, had the principle of 
Its concealment been comprehended within 
the prmciples of the Prefect — its discovery 
would have been a matter altogether be- 
yond quesuon This funcuonary, how- 
ever, has been thoroughly mystified, and 20 
the remote source of his defeat hes m the 
supposition that the Mimster is a fool, be- 
cause he has acquired renown as a poet All 
fools are poets, this the Prefect feels, and he 
IS merely guilty of a non distnbuno medtt ‘ 
in thence inferring that aU poets are fools ’ 
‘But IS this really the poet?’ I asked 
‘There are two brothers, 1 know, and both 
have attained reputation m letters The 
Mmister I believe has written learnedly 30 
on the Differential Calculus He is a mathe- 
matician, and no poet ’ 

‘You are mistaken, I know him well, he is 
both As poet and mathematician, he would 
reason well, as mere mathematician, he 
could not have reasoned at all, and thus 
would have been at the mercy of the Pre- 
fect ’ 

‘You surpnse me,’ I said, ‘by these opm- 
10ns, which have been contradicted by the 40 
voice of the world You do not mean to set 
at naught the well-digested idea of cen- 
turies The mathematical reason has long 
been regarded as the reason par excellence ’ 

‘ “II y ad parter,” ’ rephed Dupm, quot- 
ing from Chamfort, ‘ “gue toute idee pu- 
blique, toute convention regue, est une sottise, 
car elle a convenu au plus grand nombre.” * 
The mathemaucians, I grant you, have 
done their best to promulgate the popular 50 
error to which you allude, and which is 

1 In logic ‘the undistributed middle ’ 

2 ‘I'U bet, that e\er> idea which is common property, 
every set convention, is a stupidity, for it has stated 
the majority * 


none the less an error for its promulgation 
as truth With an art worthy a better cause, 
for example, ffiey have insinuated the term 
“analysis” into apphcation to algeblia# The 
French are the originators of this parttcolar 
deception, but if a term is of any impor* 
tance — if words denve any value from apf 
phcability — ^then “analysis” conveys “alge- 
bra” about as much as, in Latm, “ambitus” 
implies “ambition,” “religio” “rehgion,” or 
“homines honesti” a set of honorable men ’ 

‘You have a quarrel on hand, I see,’ said 
I, ‘with some of the algebraists of Paris, but 
proceed ’ 

‘I dispute the availabihty, and thus the 
value, of that reason which is cultivated m 
any especial form other than the abstractly 
logical I dispute, in particular, the reason 
educed by mathematical study The mathe- 
matics are the science of form and quan- 
tity, mathematical reasomng is merely logic 
applied to observation upon form and 
quantity The great error hes in supposmg 
that even the truths of what is called pure 
algebra, are abstract or general truths And 
this error is so egregious that I am con- 
founded at the universality with which it 
has been received Mathematical axioms 
are not axioms of general truth What is 
true of relation — of form and quantity — ^is 
often grossly false in regard to morals, for 
example In this latter science it is very usu- 
ally Mutrue that the aggregated parts are 
equal to the whole In chemistry also the 
axiom fails In the consideration of motive 
It fails, for two motives, each of a given 
value, have not, necessarily, a value when 
united, equal to the sum of their values 
apart There are numerous other mathe- 
matical truths which are only truths withm 
the hmits of relation But the mathemau- 
cian argues, from his finite truths, through 
habit, as if they were of an absolutely gen- 
eral apphcabihty — as the world mdeed 
imagmes them to be Bryant, in his very 
learned “Mythology,” mentions an anal- 
ogous source of error, when he says that 
“although the Pagan fables are not be- 
heved, yet we forget ourselves connnually, 
and make inferences from them as existmg 
realities ” With the algebraists, however, 
who are Pagans themselves, the “Pagan 
fables” are beheved, and the inferences are 
made, not so much through lapse of mem- 
ory, as through an unaccountable addling 
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of the brains In short, I never yet encoun- 
tered the mere mathematician who could 
be trusted out of equal roots, or one who 
did not clandesunely hold it as a point of 
his feith that + px was absolutely and 
unconditionally equal to q Say to one of 
these gentlemen, by way of experiment, if 
you please, that you believe occasions may 
occur where x* -|- px is not altogether equal 
to q, and, havmg made him understand 
what you mean, get out of his reach as 
speedily as convement, for, beyond doubt, 
he will endeavor to knock you down. 

‘I mean to say,’ continued Dupin, while I 
merely laughed at his last observations, 
‘that if the Mimster had been no more than 
a mathematician, the Prefect would have 
been under no necessity of giving me this 
check I knew him, however, as both mathe- 
matiaan and poet, and my measures were 
adapted to his capacity, with reference 
to the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded I knew him as a courtier, too, and 
as a bold intriguant Such a man, I consid- 
ered, could not fail to be aware of the ordi- 
nary pohcial modes of acuon He could 
not have failed to anticipate — and events 
have proved that he did not fail to antia- 
paie — the waylaymgs to which he was sub- 
jected He must have foreseen, I reflected, 
the secret investigations of his premises 
His frequent absences from home at mght, 
which were hailed by the Prefect as certam 
aids to his success, I regarded only as ruses, 
to afford opportumty for thorough search 
to the pohce, and thus the sooner to im- 
press them with the conviction to which 
G — , m fact, did finally arrive — the con- 
viction that the letter was not upon the 
premises I felt, also, that the whole train of 
thought, which I was at some pams m dc- 
taihng to you just now, concerning the m- 
variable prmciple of pohcial action in 
searches for articles concealed — I felt that 
this whole train of thought would neces- 
sarily pass through the mmd of the Mims- 
ter. It would imperatively lead him to de- 
spise all the ordinary nooks of concealment 
He could not, I reflected, be so weak as not 
to see that the most mtneate and remote 
recess of his hotel would be as open as 
his commonest closets to the eyes, to the 
probes, to the gimlets, and to the micro- 
scopes of the Prefect I saw, m fine, that he 
would be driven, as a matter of course, to 


simplicity, if not dehberately mduced to it 
as a matter of choice You will remember, 
perhaps, how desperately the Prefect 
laughed when I suggested, upon our first 
interview, that it was just possible this 
mystery troubled him so much on account 
of its bemg so very self-evident ’ 

“Yes,’ said I, ‘I remember his merriment 
well. I really thought he would have fallen 
10 mto convulsions ’ 

‘The material world,’ continued Dupin, 
‘abounds with the very strict analogies to 
the immaterial, and thus some color of 
truth has been given to the rhetorical 
dogma, that metaphor, or simile, may be 
made to strengthen an argument, as well as 
to embellish a desenpuon The prmciple of 
the VIS inertice, for example, seems to be 
identical in physics and metaphysics. It is 
20 not more true in the former, that a large 
body IS with more difficulty set in motion 
than a smaller one, and that its subsequent 
momentum is commensurate with this diffi- 
culty, than It IS, in the latter, that mtellects 
of the vaster capacity, while more forcible, 
more constant, and more eventful m their 
movements than those of mferior grade, are 
yet the less readily moved, and more em- 
barrassed and full of hesitation in the first 
30 few steps of their progress Again have 
you ever nonced which of the street signs, 
over the shop doors, are the most attracuve 
of attenuon^’ 

‘I have never given the matter a thought,’ 
I said 

‘There is a game of puzzles,’ he resumed, 
‘which IS played upon a map One party 
playing requires another to find a given 
word — the name of town, river, state or 
40 empire — any word, in short, upon the mot- 
ley and perplexed surface of the chart A 
novice in the game generally seeks to em- 
barrass his opponents by giving them the 
most minutely lettered names, but the 
adept selects such words as stretch, m large 
characters, from one end of the chart to the 
other. These, like the over-largely lettered 
signs and placards of the street, escape ob- 
servation by dint of bemg excessively ob- 
50 vious, and here the physical oversight is 
precisely analogous with the moral inappre- 
hension by which the intellect suffers to 
pass unnoticed those considerauons which 
are too obtrusively and too palpably self- 
evident But this IS a point, it appears 
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somewhat above or beneath the under- 
standing of the Prefect. He never once 
thought It probable, or possible, that the 
Minister had deposited the letter immedi- 
ately beneath the nose of the whole world, 
by way of best preventmg any portion of 
that world from perceiving it 

‘But the more I reflected upon the dar- 
ing, dashing, and discriminating ingenuity 
of D — , upon the fact that the document lo 
must always have been at hand, if he in- 
tended to use It to good purpose, and upon 
the decisive evidence, obtained by the Pre- 
fect, that It was not hidden within the 
hmits of that digmtary’s ordinary search — 
the more sansfied I became that, to conceal 
this letter, the Mmister had resorted to the 
comprehensive and sagacious expedient of 
not attempting to conceal it at all 

‘Full of these ideas, I prepared myself 20 
with a pair of green spectacles, and called 
one fine mormng, quite by accident, at the 
Ministerial hotel I found D — at home, 
yawmng, lounging, and dawdUng, as usual, 
and pretending to be in the last extremity of 
ennm He is, perhaps, the most really ener- 
getic human being now ahve — but that is 
only when nobody sees him 

‘To be even with him, I complained of 
my weak eyes, and lamented the necessity 30 
of the spectacles, under cover of which I 
cautiously and thoroughly surveyed the 
apartment, while seemingly intent only 
upon the conversation of my host 

‘I paid especial attention to a large wnt- 
mg-table near which he sat, and upon which 
lay confusedly some miscellaneous letters 
and other papers, with one or two musical 
mstniments and a few books Here, how- 
ever, after a long and very deliberate scru- 40 
uny, I saw nothmg to excite particular sus- 
picion 

‘At length my eyes, m gomg the circuit of 
the room, fell upon a trumpery fihgree 
card-rack of pasteboard, that hung danghng 
by a dirty blue ribbon, from a httle brass 
knob )ust beneath the middle of the mantel- 
piece In this rack, which had three or four 
compartments, were five or six visitmg 
cards and a sohtary letter This last was 50 
much soiled and crumpled It was tom 
nearly m two, across the middle — as if a de- 
sign, in the first instance, to tear it entirely 
up as worthless, had been altered, or 
stayed, m the second It had a large black 


seal, bearing the D — apher very con- 
spicuously, and was addressed, m a di- 
mmutive female hand, to D — , the Mims- 
ter, himself It was t^ust carelessly, and 
even, as it seemed, contempmously, mto 
one of the upper divisions of the rack. 

‘No sooner had I glanced at this letter, 
than I concluded it to be that of which I 
was m search. To be sure, it was, to all ap- 
pearance, radically different from the one 
of which the Prefect had read us so minute 
a description Here the seal was large and 
black, with the D — cipher; there it was 
small and red, with the ducal arms of the 
S — family Here, the address, to the Min- 
ister, was dirmnuuve and femimne, there 
the superscription, to a certam royal per- 
sonage, was markedly bold and decided, the 
size alone formed a pomt of correspond- 
ence But, then, the radtcalness of these dif- 
ferences, which was excessive, the dirt, the 
soiled and torn condition of the paper, so 
inconsistent with the true methodical habits 
of D — , and so suggestive of a design to 
delude the beholder mto an idea of the 
worthlessness of the document, — these 
things, together with the hyperobtrusive 
situauon of this document, full in the view 
of every visitor, and thus exactly m ac- 
cordance with the conclusions to which I 
had previously arrived, these things, I say, 
were strongly corroborauve of suspicion, 
m one who came with the mtention to 
suspect 

‘I protracted my visit as long as possible, 
and, while I mamtamed a most animated 
discussion with the Mmister, on a topic 
which I knew well had never failed to mter- 
est and excite him, I kept my attention 
really riveted upon the letter In this ex- 
amination, I committed to memory its ex- 
ternal appearance and arrangement m the 
rack, and also fell, at length, upon a discov- 
ery which set at rest whatever trivial doubt 
I might have entertained In scrutimzmg 
the edges of the paper, I observed them to 
be more chafed than seemed necessary. 
They presented the broken appearance 
which IS manifested when a stiff paper, hav- 
mg been once folded and pressed with a 
folder, IS refolded in a reversed direction, in 
the same creases or edges which had formed 
the original fold This discovery was suffi- 
cient It was clear to me that the letter had 
been turned, as a glove, inside out, re-di- 
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rected, and re-sealed I bade the Minister 
good momingj and took my departure at 
once, leaving a gold snufF-box upon the 
table 

‘The next morning I called for the snuff- 
box, when we resumed, quite eagerly, the 
conversation of the preceding day. While 
thus engaged, however, a loud report, as if 
of a pistol, was heard immediately beneath 
the windows of the hotel, and was sue- lo 
ceeded by a series of fearful screams, and 
the shoutings of a mob D — rushed to a 
casement, threw it open, and looked out 
In the meantime, I stepped to the card- 
rack, took the letter, put it in my pocket, 
and replaced it by a fac~simile (so far as 
regards externals), wluch I had carefully 
prepared at my lodgmgs, imitating the D — 
cipher, very readily, by means of a seal 
formed of bread “ 

‘The disturbance m the street had been 
occasioned by the frantic behavior of a 
man with a musket He had fired it among a 
crowd of women and children It proved, 
however, to have been without ball, and the 
fellow was suffered to go his way as a luna- 
tic or a drunkard When he had gone, 

D — came from the window, whither I 
had followed him immediately upon secur- 
ing the object in view Soon afterwards I 30 
bade him farewell The pretended lunatic 
was a man in my own pay.’ 

‘But what purpose had you,’ I asked, ‘in 
replacmg the letter by a facsimile? Would 
It not have been better, at the first visit, to 
have seized it openly, and departed?’ 

‘D — ,’ rephed Dupin, ‘is a desperate 
man, and a man of nerve His hotel, too, is 
not without attendants devoted to his inter- 
ests Had I made the wild attempt you sug- 40 
gest, I might never have left the Mimstenal 
presence alive The good people of Paris 
nught have heard of me no more But I had 
an object apart from these considerauons. 
You know my polmcal prepossessions In 
this matter, I act as a partisan of the lady 
concerned For eighteen months the Muns- 
ter has had her m his power She has now 
him in hers — since, bemg unaware that the 
letter is not in his possession, he will pro- so 
ceed with his exacuons as if it was Thus 
will he inevitably commit himself, at once, 
to his pohtical destruction His downfall, 
too, will not be more precipitate than awk- 
ward It IS all very well to talk about the 


facths descensus Avemt,^ but in all kinds of 
chmbmg, as Catalam said of smging, it is 
far more easy to get up than to come down 
In the present mstance I have no sympathy 
— at least no pity — for him who descends. 
He IS that monstrum horrendumi^ an un- 
prmcipled man of gemus. I confess, how- 
ever, that I should hke very well to know 
the precise character of his thoughts, when, 
being defied by her whom the Prefect terms 
“a certam personage,” he is reduced to 
openmg the letter which I left for him m 
the card-rack ’ 

‘How? did you put any thmg particular m 

It?’ 

‘Why — It did not seem altogether right to 
leave the interior blank — that would have 
been insulting D — , at Vienna once, did 
me an evil turn, which I told him, quite 
good-humoredly, that I should remember. 
So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity 
m regard to the idenuty of the person who 
had outwitted him, I thought it a pity not to 
give him a clue He is well acquainted with 
my MS , and I just copied into the middle 
of the blank sheet the words — 

‘ — Un dessen stfuneste, 
S’tl n’est digne d’Atree, esf digne de 
Thyeste ’ 

They are to be found in Crebillon’s 
“Atree ” ’ 

C.1845 1845 

THE TELL-TALE HEART 

True! — nervous — vrffy, very dreadfully 
nervous I had been and am, but why mil 
you say that I am mad^ The disease had 
sharpened my senses — not destroyed — not 
dulled them Above all was the sense of 
hearing acute I heard all things in the 
heaven and in the earth I heard many 
things m hell How, then, am I mad? 
Hearken' and observe how healthily — ^how 
calmly I can tell you the whole story 

It is impossible to say how first the idea 
entered my bram, but once conceived, it 
haunted me day and mght. Object there 
was none Passion there was none. I loved 

I ‘E« 9 y descent to Hades ’ 
z ‘Homble monster ’ 

3 'So deadly a scheme, if it is not wonhy of Atreua la 
at least of Thyettct * 
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the old man He had never wronged me He 
had never given me insult For his gold I 
had no desire I think it was his eye' yes, it 
was this' He had the eye of a vulture — a 
pale blue eye, with a film over it Whenever 
it fell upon me, my blood ran cold, and so 
by degrees — very gradually — I made up my 
nund to take the hfe of the old man, and 
thus rid myself of the eye for ever. 

Now this is the point You fancy me mad to 
Madmen know nothing But you should 
have seen me You should have seen how 
wisely I proceeded — with what caution — 
with what foresight — ^with what dissimula- 
tion I went to work' I was never kinder to 
the old man than durmg the whole week 
before I killed him And every mght, about 
midmght, I turned the latch of his door and 
opened it — oh so gently' And then, when I 
had made an opemng sufficient for my 20 
head, I put in a dark lantern, all closed, 
closed, so that no hght shone out, and then 
I thrust in my head Oh, you would have 
laughed to see how cunningly I thrust it in' 

I moved it slowly — very, very slowly, so 
that I might not disturb the old man’s 
sleep It took me an hour to place my whole 
head within the opemng so far that I could 
see him as he lay upon his bed Ha' — would 
a madman have been so wise as this^ And 30 
then, when my head was well in the room, I 
undid the lantern cautiously — oh, so cau- 
aously — cautiously (for the hinges creaked) 

— I imdid It just so much that a single thm 
ray fell upon the vulture eye And this I did 
for seven long mghts — every mght just at 
midmght — -but I found the eye always 
closed, and so it was impossible to do the 
work, for it was not the old man who vexed 
me, but his Evil Eye And every mommg, 40 
when the day broke, I went boldly mto the 
chamber, and spoke courageously to him, 
calhng him by name m a hearty tone, and 
inquiring how he had passed the mght So 
you see he would have been a very pro- 
found old man, mdeed, to suspect that 
every mght, just at twelve, I looked in upon 
him while he slept 

Upon the eighth night I was more than 
usually cautious in opemng the door A 30 
watch’s minute hand moves more qmckly 
than did mine Never before that mght, had 
I felt the extent of my own powers— of my 
sagacity I could scarcely contam my feel- 
ings of triumph To think that there I was. 


opemng the door, little by httle, and he 
not even to dream of my secret deeds or 
thoughts I fairly chuckled at the idea, and 
perhaps he heard me, for he moved on the 
bed suddenly, as if startled Now you may 
think that I drew back — but no His room 
was as black as pitch with the thick dark- 
ness (for the shutters were close fastened, 
through fear of robbers), and so I knew 
that he could not see the opemng of the 
door, and I kept pushing it on steadily, 
steadily 

I had my head m, and was about to open 
the lantern, when my thumb shpped upon 
the un fastemng, and the old man sprang 
up m the bed, crymg out — ‘Who’s there^’ 

I kept quite still and said nothing For a 
whole hour I did not move a muscle, and in 
the meantime I did not hear him he down 
He was soil sitting up in the bed, listemng, 
— just as I have done, night after mght, 
hearkening to the death watches in the wall 

Presently I heard a slight groan, and I 
knew it was the groan of mortal terror It 
was not a groan of pain or of grief — oh, no' 
— It was the low stified sound that arises 
from the bottom of the soul when over- 
charged with awe I knew the sound well 
Many a night, just at midnight, when all 
the world slept, it has welled up from my 
own bosom, deepemng, with its dreadful 
echo, the terrors that distracted me I say 
I knew It well I knew what the old man 
felt, and pitied him, although I chuckled at 
heart I knew that he had been lying awake 
ever since the first shght noise, when he had 
turned in the bed His fears had been ever 
since growing upon him He had been try- 
ing to fancy them causeless, but could not 
He had been saying to himself — ‘It is 
nothing but the wind m the chimney — it is 
only a mouse crossing the floor,’ or ‘it is 
merely a cricket which has made a single 
chirp ’ Yes, he had been trymg to comfort 
himself with these supposmons but he had 
found all in vam All tn vain, because 
Death, m approachmg him had stalked 
with his black shadow before him, and en- 
veloped the vicum And it was the mourn- 
ful influence of the unperceived shadow 
that caused him to feel — although he neither 
saw nor heard — to feel the presence of my 
head withm the room 

When I had waited a long time, very pa- 
tientiy, without heating him he down, I re- 
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solved to open a bttle — a very, very little 
crevice in the lantern So I opened it — ^you 
cannot imagine how stealthily, stealthily — 
imtil, at length, a single dim ray, like the 
thread of the spider, shot from out the crev- 
ice and feU full upon the vulture eye 

It was open — wide, wide open — and I 
grew furious as I gazed upon it I saw it 
with perfect distinctness — all a dull blue, 
with a hideous veil over it that chilled the 
very marrow in my bones, but I could see 
nothmg else of the old man’s face or per- 
son for I had directed the ray as if by m- 
sunct, precisely upon the damned spot 

And now have I not told you that what 
you mistake for madness is but over acute- 
ness of the senses^ — now, I say, there came 
to my ears a low, dull, qmck sound, such as 
a watch makes when enveloped m cotton I 
knew that sound well, too It was the beat- 
mg of the old man’s heart. It mcreased my 
fury, as the beatmg of a drum sumulates the 
soldier into courage 

But even yet I reframed and kept still I 
scarcely breathed I held the lantern mo- 
tionless I tried how steadily I could main- 
tain the ray upon the eye Meantime the 
helhsh tattoo of the heart increased It grew 
quicker and quicker, and louder and louder 
every instant The old man’s terror must 
have been extreme’ It grew louder, I say, 
louder every moment'— do you mark me 
well’’ I have told you that I am nervous so I 
am And now at the dead hour of the mght, 
amid the dreadful silence of that old house, 
so strange a noise as this excited me to un- 
controllable terror Yet, for some rrunutes 
longer I refrained and stood still But the 
beatmg grew louder, louder' I thought the 
heart must burst And now a new anxiety 
seized me — the sound would be heard by a 
neighbor' The old man’s hour had come' 
With a loud yell, I threw open the lantern 
and leaped mto the room He shrieked 
once — once only In an mstant I dragged 
him to the floor, and pulled the heavy bed 
over him I then smiled gaily, to find the 
deed so far done But, for many mmutes, 
the heart beat on with a muffled sound. 
This, however, did not vex me, it would not 
be heard through the wall At length it 
ceased The old man was dead I removed 
the bed and exammed the corpse. Yes, he 
was stone, stone dead I placed my hand 
upon the heart and held it there many mm- 


utes. There was no pulsation. He was 
stone dead His eye would trouble me no 
more 

If still you think me mad, you will thmk 
so no longer when I describe the wise pre- 
cautions I took for the concealment of the 
body. The night waned, and I worked 
hastily, but in silence. First of all I dis- 
membered the corpse I cut off the head 
lo and the arms and the legs 

I then took up three planks from the 
flooring of the chamber, and deposited all 
between the scantlmgs I then replaced the 
boards so cleverly, so cunmngly, that no 
human eye — not even hts — could have de- 
tected any thmg wrong There was nothmg 
to wash out — no stam of any kmd — ^no 
blood-spot whatever I had been too wary 
for that A tub had caught aU — ha' ha! 

20 When I had made an end of these labors. 
It was four o’clock — stiU dark as midmght. 
As the beU sounded the hour, there came a 
knockmg at the street door I went down to 
open It with a hght heart, — for what had I 
now to fear? There entered three men, who 
mtroduced themselves, with perfect suav- 
ity, as officers of the pohee A shriek had 
been heard by a neighbor durmg the night, 
suspicion of foul play had been aroused, m- 
30 formation had been lodged at the police of- 
fice, and they (the officers) had been de- 
puted to search the premises 

I smiled, — for what had I to fear'* I bade 
the gentlemen welcome The shriek, I said, 
was my own in a dream The old man, I 
mentioned, was absent m the country. I 
took my visitors all over the house I bade 
them search — search well I led them, at 
length, to his chamber. I showed them his 
40 treasures, secure, imdisturbed In the en- 
thusiasm of my confidence, I brought 
chairs into the room, and desired them here 
to rest from their fatigues, while I myself, 
m the wild audacity of my perfect tnumph, 
placed my own seat upon the very spot be- 
neath which reposed the corpse of the vic- 
tim 

The officers were sausfied My manner 
had convmced them I was singularly at 
50 ease. They sat, and while I answered cheer- 
ily, they chatted of familiar thmgs But, ere 
long, I felt myself gettmg pale and wished 
them gone My head ached, and I fancied a 
nngmg m my ears but still they sat and suU 
chatted The ringmg became more distmct. 
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— continued and became more distmct I 
talkfcdtmore freely to get nd of the feeling, 
but It conunued and gained definitiveness 
— untilj at length, I found that the noise 
was not within my ears 
No doubt I now grew very pale, — but I 
talked more fluently, and with a heightened 
voice Yet the soimd mcreased — and what 
could I do? It was a low, dull, quick sound — 
much such a sound as a watch makes when en~ lo 
veloped tn cotton I gasped for breath — and 
yet the officers heard it not I talked more 
quickly — more vehemently, but the noise 
steadily mcreased I arose and argued about 
trifles, m a high key and with violent ges- 
ticulations, but the noise steadily increased 
Why would they not be gone> I paced the 
floor to and fro with heavy strides, as if ex- 
cited to fury by the observations of the 
men — but the noise steadily mcreased Oh » 
God’ what could I do? I foamed — I raved — 

I sworel I swTing the chair upon which I 
had been sitting, and grated it upon the 
boards, but the noise arose over all and 
continually mcreased It grew louder — 
louder — louder I And still the men chatted 
pleasantly, and smiled Was it possible 
they heard not” Almighty God' — no, no' 
They heard' — they suspeaed' — they knew^ 

— they were making a mockery of my hor- 30 
tor! — this 1 thought, and this I think But 
anythmg was better than this agony' Any- 
thing was more tolerable than this derision' 

I could bear those hypocritical smiles no 
longer' I felt that I must scream or die' — 
and now — again' — hark! louder! louder' 
louder' louder] — 

‘Villains'’ I shrieked, ‘dissemble no 
more' I admit the deed' — tear up the 
planks! — here, here! — it is the beating of his 40 
hideous heart'’ 

c 1843 1850 

LETTER TO B— ' 

It has been said that a good criuque on a 
poem may be written by one who is no poet 
himself This, according to your idea and 
mine of poetry, I feel to be felse— the less 
poetical the critic, the less just the critique, 50 
and the converse On this account, and 

I The selection first appeared as the introduction to 
Poe’s Poems, Second Bditton^ti Y , 1831) The version 
printed above is that of five years later in the Southern 
Lttetarv Afes««fer, FI, viu, 501-03 


because there are but few B — s m the 
world, I would be as much ashamed of the 
world’s good opimon as proud of your own 
Another than yourself might here observe, 
‘Shakspeare is m possession of the world’s 
good opinion, and yet Shakspeare is the 
greatest of poets It appears then that the 
world judge correctly, why should you be 
ashamed of their favorable judgment?’ The 
difficulty hes m the mterpretation of the 
word ‘judgment’ or ‘opimon ’ The opinion 
IS the world’s, truly, but it may be called 
theirs as a man would call a book his, hav- 
ing bought It, he did not write the book, but 
It is his, they did not originate the opimon, 
but It is theirs A fool, for example, thinks 
Shakspeare a great poet — yet the fool has 
never read Shakspeare, But the fool’s 
neighbor, who is a step higher on the Andes 
of the mind, whose head (that is to say, his 
more exalted thought) is too far above the 
fool to be seen or understood, but whose 
feet (by which I mean his every-day ac- 
tions) are sufficiently near to be discerned, 
and by means of wluch that superiority is 
ascertamed, which but for them would 
never have been discovered — this neighbor 
asserts that Shakspeare is a great poet — the 
fool beheves him, and it is henceforward 
his opinicm This neighbor’s own opimon 
has, in like manner, been adopted from one 
above him, and so, ascendingly, to a few 
gifted individuals who kneel around the 
summit, beholding, face to face, the master 
spirit who stands upon the pinnacle 
You are aware of the great barrier in the 
path of an American writer He is read, if at 
all, m preference to the combined and es- 
tablished wit of the world I say estabhshed, 
for it IS with literature as with law or empire 
— an estabhshed name is an estate in ten- 
ure, or a throne m possession Besides, one 
might suppose that books, hke their au- 
thors, improve by travel — their having 
crossed the sea is, with us, so great a dis- 
unction. Our antiquaries abandon time for 
distance, our very fops glance from the 
binding to the bottom of the title-page, 
where the mystic charaaers which spell 
London, Pans, or Genoa, are precisely so 
many letters of recommendauon 
I menUoned just now a vulgar error as 
regards cnucism. I think the notion that no 
poet can form a correa estimate of his ovm 
writings IS another I remarked before, that 
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in proportion to the poetical talent, would 
be the justice of a critique upon poetry. 
Therefore, a bad poet would, I grant, make 
a false crmque, and his self-love would in- 
fallibly bias his httle judgment in his favor, 
but a poet, who is mdeed a poet, could not, 

I think, fail of makmg a just critique What- 
ever should be deducted on the score of 
self-love, nught be replaced on account of 
his mtimate acquamtance with the subject, 
m short, we have more instances of false 
crmasm than of just, where one’s own 
wriungs are the test, simply because we 
have more bad poets than good. There are 
of course many objections to what I say 
Milton IS a great example of the contrary; 
but his opimon with respect to the Paradise 
Regained is by no means fairly ascertamed 
By what trivial circumstances men are often 
led to assert what they do not really be- 
heve! Perhaps an madvertent word has de- 
scended to posterity But, in fact, the Para- 
dise Regained is httle, if at all, inferior to the 
Paradise Lost, and is only supposed so to 
be, because men do not hke epics, whatever 
they may say to the contrary, and reading 
those of Milton in their natural order, are 
too much wearied with the first to derive 
any pleasure from the second 

I dare say Milton preferred Camus to 
either — if so — justly. 

As I am speakmg of poetry, it will not be 
amiss to touch shghtly upon the most sin- 
gular heresy in its modern history — the 
heresy of what is called very foolishly, the 
Lake School Some years ago I might have 
been mduced, by an occasion hke the pres- 
ent, to attempt a formal refutation of their 
doctrine, at present it would be a work of 
supererogation The wise must bow to the 
wisdom of such men as Coleridge and 
Southey, but being wise, have laughed at 
poetical theories so prosaically exemplified 
Aristotle, with smgular assurance, has 
declared poetry the most philosophical of 
all wriung, but it required a Wordsworth 
to pronounce it the most metaphysical He 
seems to think that the end of poetry is, or 
should be, mstruction — yet it is a truism 
that the end of our existence is happiness; if 50 
so, the end of every separate part of our 
existence — every thing cormected with our 
existence should be still happmess. There- 
fore the end of mstruction should be hap- 
pmess, and happmess is another name for 
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pleasure, — -therefore the end of mstruction 
should be pleasure: yet we see the above 
menuoned opimon imphes precisely the re- 
verse 

To proceed ceteris paribus,'^ he who 
pleases, is of more importance to his fellow 
men than he who mstructs, smce uuhty is 
happmess, and pleasure is the end already 
obtamed which mstruction is merely the 
means of obtaming 

I see no reason, then, why our metaphysi- 
cal poets should plume themselves so much 
on the utihty of their works, unless mdeed 
they refer to instruction with eternity m 
view, m which case, smcere respect for 
their piety would not allow me to express 
my contempt for their judgment, contempt 
which It would be difficult to conceal, smce 
their writings are professedly to be under- 
stood by the few, and it is the many who 
stand in need of salvation In such case I 
should no doubt be tempted to think of the 
devil in Melnioth, who labors indefatigably 
through three octavo volumes, to accom- 
phsh the destruction of one or two souls, 
while any common devil would have de- 
mohshed one or two thousand 

Agamst the subtleties which would make 
poetry a study — not a passion — it becomes 
the metaphysician to reason — but the poet 
to protest Yet Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are men m years, the one imbued m con- 
templation from his childhood, the other a 
giant m mtellect and learning The diffi- 
dence, then, with which I venture to dis- 
pute their authority, would be overwhelm- 
mg, did I not feel, from the bottom of my 
heart, that learning has httle to do with the 
imagination — mtellect with the passions — 
or age with poetry 

Trifles, hke straws, upon the surface flow. 
He who would search for pearls must dive 
below,’ 

are hnes which have done much mischief. 
As regards the greater truths, men oftener 
err by seeking them at the bottom than at 
the top, the depth hes m the huge abysses 
where wisdom is sought — ^not m the palpa- 
ble palaces where she is found. The anaents 
were not always right in hiding the goddess 
m a well- wimess the hght which Bacon has 
thrown upon philosophy, witness the prm- 

I ‘Other thirds being equal * 


30 
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ciples of our divine faith — that moral mech- 
anism by which the simphaty of a child 
may overbalance the wisdom of a man 
We see an mstance of Coleridge’s habil- 
ity to err, in his Btographta Literana — pro- 
fessedly his hterary life and opimons, but, 
m fact, a treatise de onvni sctbtlt et qutbusdam 
ahts ' He goes vtrong by reason of his very 
profundity, and of his error we have a nam- 
ral type in the contemplation of a star He lo 
who regards it directly and mtensely sees, it 
is true, the star, but it is the star without a 
ray — while he who surveys it less inquisi- 
uvely IS consaous of all for which the star is 
useful to us below — ^its brilliancy and its 
beauty 

As to Wordsworth, I have no faith in 
him That he had, in youth, the feelings of a 
poet I believe — for there are glimpses of 
extreme delicacy in his writmgs — (and deh- 20 
cacy IS the poet’s own kmgdom — his El Do- 
rado) — but they have the appearance of a 
better day recollected, and glimpses, at 
best, are little evidence of present poetic 
fire — we know that a few stragghng flowers 
spring up daily in the crevices of the glacier 
He was to blame in wearing away his 
youth in contemplation with the end of 
poetizmg in his manhood. With the in- 
crease of his judgment the light which 30 
should make it apparent has faded away 
His judgment consequently is too correct 
This may not be understood, — but the old 
Goths of Germany would have understood 
It, who used to debate matters of impor- 
tance to their State twice, once when 
drunk, and once when sober — sober that 
they might not be deficient in formaUty — 
drunk lest they should be destitute of vigor 
The long wordy discussions by which he 40 
tries to reason us into admiration of his 
poetry, speak very little in his favor they 
are full of such assertions as this — (I have 
opened one of his volumes at random) *Of 
genius the only proof is the act of doing well 
what IS worthy to be done, and what was 
never done before’ — mdeed' then it follows 
that in doing what is unworthy to be done, 
or what has been done before, no gemus can 
be evinced, yet the piclung of pockets is an 50 
unworthy act, pockets having been picked 
time immemorial, and Barrington, the 
pickpocket, m point of gemus, would have 

I ‘On every thing knowable, and a number of other 
tilings ’ 


thought hard of a comparison with William 
Wordsworth, the poet. 

Agam — estimatmg the merit of cer- 
tam poems, whether they be Ossian’s or 
M’ Pherson’s, can surely be of httle conse- 
quence, yet, in order to prove their worth- 
lessness, Mr W. has expended many pages 
in the controversy Tanuene animis^ ^ Can 
great mmds descend to such absurdity? But 
worse still that he may bear down every ar- 
gument m favor of these poems, he trium- 
phantly drags forward a passage, m his 
abomination of which he expects the reader 
to sympathize It is the beginmng of the 
epic poem Temora ‘The blue waves of 
UUm roll m hght, the green hills are cov- 
ered with day, trees shake their dusky heads 
in the breeze ’ And this — this gorgeous, 
yet simple imagery, where all is ahve and 
pantmg with immortahty — this, Wilham 
Wordsworth, the author of Peter Bell, has 
selected for his contempt We shall see what 
better he, m his own person, has to offer 
Imprimis 

‘And now she’s at the pony’s head. 

And now she’s at the pony’s tail. 

On that side now, and now on this, 

And almost stifled her with bhss — 

A few sad tears docs Betty shed. 

She pats the pony where or when 
She knows not happy Betty Foy' 

O, Johnny' never mmd the Doctor'’ 

Secondly 

‘The dew was falhng fast, the — stars began 
to blink 

I heard a voice, it said — drink, pretty 
creature, drink. 

And, lookmg o’er the hedge, be — fore me I 
espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb, with a — 
maiden at its side 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all 
alone, 

And by a slender cord was — tether’d to a 
stone ’ 

Now we have no doubt this is all true, we 
mil beheve it, mdeed, we will, Mr W Is it 
sympathy for the sheep you wish to excite> 

1 love a sheep from the bottom of my heart 

2 Sc ctgUstibus tra, I,ii ‘Can heavenJy hearts 

hold such wtath>’ 
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But there are occasions, dear B — , there 
are occasions when even Wordsworth is 
reasonable Even Stamboul, it is said, 
shall have an end, and the most unlucky 
blunders must come to a conclusion Here 
IS an extract from his preface — 

‘Those who have been accustomed to the 
phraseology of modern wnters, if they per- 
sist m readmg this book to a conclusion 
(impossible') will, no doubt, have to struggle 
with feehngs of awkwardness, (ha' ha' ha') 
they will look round for poetry (ha' ha' hal 
ha') and will be mduced to mquire by what 
speaes of courtesy these attempts have 
been permitted to assume that Utle.’ Ha' ha' 
ha' ha' ha' 

Yet let not Mr W despair, he has given 
immortality to a wagon, and the bee Sopho- 
cles has transmitted to etermty a sore toe, 
and digmfied a tragedy with a chorus of 
turkeys 

Of Coleridge I cannot speak but with 
reverence His towermg mtellect' his gigan- 
tic power' He is one more evidence of the 
fact ‘que la pluparc des sectes ont ratson dans 
une bonne partie de ce qu'elles avancent, mats 
non pas en ce qu'elles nient He has im- 
prisoned his own conceptions by the barrier 
he has erected against those of others It is 
lamentable to think that such a mmd should 
be buried in metaphysics, and, like the 
Nyctanthes, waste its perfume upon the 
night alone In readmg his poetry I tremble 
— like one who stands upon a volcano, con- 
scious, from the very darkness burstmg 
from the crater, of the fire and the hght 
that are weltering below 

What IS Poetry’ — Poetry' that Proteus- 
hke idea, with as many appellations as the 
mne-utle Corcyra' Give me, I demanded of 
a scholar some time ago, give me a defim- 
tion of poetry ‘Tres volontiers,' and he 
proceeded to his hbrary, brought me a Dr 
Johnson, and overwhelmed me with a def- 
imtion Shade of the immortal Shakspeare' 

I imagined to myself the scowl of your spir- 
itual eye upon the profamty of dmt scurril- 
ous Ursa Major Think of poetry, dear 
B — , think of poetry, and then think of — 
Dr Samuel Johnson' Think of all that is 
airy and fairy-hke, and then of all that is 
hideous and unwieldy, think of his huge 
bulk, the Elephant' and then — and then 

1 *Most sects are right m a good deal of what they af- 
firm, but wrong m what they deny * 


think of the Tempest — the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream — ^Prospero — Oberon — and 
Titania' 

A poem, m my opmion, is opposed to a 
work of science by havmg, for its immediate 
object, pleasure, not truth; to romance, by 
having for its object an indefinite instead of 
a definite pleasure, being a poem only so far 
as this object is attained, romance present- 
10 mg perceptible images with defimte, poetry 
with mdefimte sensauons, to which end 
music IS an essential, smce the comprehen- 
sion of sweet sound is our most mdefimte 
conception Music, when combmed with a 
pleasurable idea, is poetry, music without 
the idea is simply music, the idea without 
the music is prose from its very defimtive- 
ness 

What was meant by the mvective agamst 
20 him who had no music m his soul? 

To sum up this long rigmarole, I have, 
dear B — , what you no doubt perceive, 
for the metaphysical poets, as poets, the 
most sovereign contempt That they have 
followers proves nothing — 

No Indian prmce has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows 

1831 

30 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMPOSITION ’ 

Charles Dickens, in a note now lying be- 
fore me, alluding to an examination I once 
made of the mechamsm of Barnaby Rudge, 
says — ‘By the way, are you aware that God- 
wm wrote his Caleb Williams backwards’ 
He first mvolved his hero in a web of dif- 
40 ficulties, forming the second volume, and 
then, for the first, cast about him for some 
mode of accounung for what had been done ’ 

I cannot think this the precise mode of 
procedure on the part of Godwm — and in- 
deed what he himself acknowledges, is not 
altogether in accordance with Mr Dickens’ 
idea — but the author of Caleb Williams 
was too good an artist not to perceive the 
advantage derivable from at least a some- 
50 what similar process Nothmg is more clear 

2 Whether Poe actually composed ‘The Raven’ as self- 
consciously as this essay would have us believe hardly 
matters It is the most readable of his essays on his 
theory of poetry, and a remarkably effective analysis 
of his poem It first appeared in Graham's Magastne, 
April 1S46 
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than that every plot, worth the name, must 
be elaborated to its dUnouement before any- 
thmg be attempted with the pen It is only 
with the denouement constantly m view that 
we can give a plot its mdispensable air of 
consequence, or causation, by makmg the in- 
adents, and especially the tone at all points, 
tend to the development of the mtention. 

There is a radical error, I think, in the 
usual mode of constructmg a story Either lo 
history affords a thesis — or one is suggested 
by an incident of the day — or, at best, the 
author sets himself to wofk in the combina- 
tion of striking events to form merely the 
basis of his narrative — designing, generally, 
to fill m with description, dialogue, or 
autorial comment, whatever crevices of fact, 
or action, may, from page to page, render 
themselves apparent 

I prefer commencing with the considera- 20 
non of an ejfect. Keepmg originality always 
m view — for he is false to himself who ven- 
tures to dispense with so obvious and so 
easily attainable a source of interest — I say 
to myself, m the first place, ‘Of the innu- 
merable effects, or impressions, of which 
the heart, the intellect, or (more generally) 
the soul 18 suscepuble, what one shall I, on 
the present occasion, select?’ Having chosen 
a novel, first, and secondly a vivid effect, 1 30 
consider whether it can be best wrought by 
mcident or tone — whether by ordinary mci- 
dents and peculiar tone, or the converse, or 
by pecuharity both of incident and tone — 
afterward lookmg about me (or rather 
withm) for such combinations of event, or 
tone, as shall best aid me in the construc- 
tion of the effect 

I have often thought how mterestmg a 
magazme paper might be written by any 4° 
author who would — that is to say who could 
— detail, step by step, the processes by 
which any one of his compositions attamed 
Its ultimate point of completion Why such 
a paper has never been given to the world, I 
am much at a loss to say — but, perhaps, the 
autonal vamty has had more to do with the 
omission than any one other cause Most 
writers — ^poets in especial — ^prefer havmg it 
understood that they compose by a species 50 
of fine frenzy — an ecstatic mtmtion' — and 
would positively shudder at lemng the 
pubhc take a peep behind the scenes, at 
the elaborate and vacillating crudities of 
thought — at the true purposes seized only 


at the last moment — at the innumerable 
glimpses of idea that arrived not at the ma- 
turity of full view — at the fully matured 
fancies discarded m despair as unmanage- 
able — at the cauuous selecuons and rejec- 
tions — at the painful erasures and mter- 
polauons — m a word, at the wheels and 
pmions — the tackle for scene-shiftmg — the 
step-ladders and demon-traps — the cock’s 
feathers, the red pamt and the black 
patches, which, m mnety-mne cases out of 
the hundred, constitute the properties of 
the literary histrio 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the 
case IS by no means common, m which an 
author is at all in condition to retrace the 
steps by which his conclusions have been 
attained In general, suggestions, havmg 
arisen pell-mell, are pursued and forgotten 
m a similar manner. 

For my own part, I have neither sym- 
pathy with the repugnance alluded to, nor, 
at any time the least difficulty in recaUmg to 
mind the progressive steps of any of my 
compositions, and, smce the mterest of an 
analysis, or reconstruction, such as I liave 
considered a desideratum, is quite independ- 
ent of any real or fancied mterest in the 
thing analyzed, it will not be regarded as a 
breach of decorum on my part to show the 
modus operandt by which some one of my 
own works was put together I select ‘The 
Raven,’ as most generally known It is my 
design to render it manifest that no one 
pomt in Its composition is refernble either 
to accident or intuiuon — that the work pro- 
ceeded, step by step, to its completion with 
the precision and rigid consequence of a 
mathemaucal problem. 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem, 
per se, the circumstance — or say the neces- 
sity — which, m the first place, gave rise to 
the mtention of composmg a poem that 
should suit at once the popular and the 
critical taste 

We commence, then, with this mtcnnon 

The mitial consideration was that of ex- 
tent If any literary work is too long to be 
read at one sitting, we must be content to 
dispense with the immensely important ef- 
fect derivable from umty of impression — 
for, if two sittmgs be required, the affairs of 
the world mterfere, and every thmg like 
totality is at once destroyed But smce, cete- 
ris panbus, no poet can afford to dispense 
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with any thing that may advance his design, 
It but remains to be seen whether there is, 
m extent, any advantage to counterbalance 
the loss of umty which attends it Here I 
say no, at once What we term a long poem 
is, m fact, merely a succession of brief ones 
— that IS to say, of brief poetical effects It 
IS needless to demonstrate that a poem is 
such, only inasmuch as it mtensely excites, 
by elevating, the soul, and all mtense ex- 
atements are, through a psychal neces- 
sity, brief For this reason, at least one half 
of the Paradise Lost is essenually prose — a 
succession of poetical excitements inter- 
spersed, inevitably, with corresponding 
depressions — the whole being deprived, 
through the extremeness of its length, of 
the vastly important arusuc element, total- 
ity, or umty, of effect 

It appears evident, then, that there is a 
distinct bmit, as regards length, to all works 
of literary art — the bmit of a single sittmg — 
and that, although m ccrtam classes of 
prose composition, such as Robinson Cru- 
soe (demanding no umty), this limit may 
be advantageously overpassed, it can never 
properly be overpassed m a poem Withm 
this limit, the extent of a poem may be 
made to bear mathematical relation to its 
merit — in other words, to the excitement or 
elevation — again m other words, to the de- 
gree of the true poetical effect which it is 
capable of inducmg, for it is clear that the 
brevity must be in direct ratio of the inten- 
sity of the mtended effect — this, with one 
proviso — that a certain degree of duration is 
absolutely requisite for the production of 
any effect at all 

Holding m view these considerauons, as 
well as that degree of excitement which I 
deemed not above the popular, while not 
below the criucal, taste, I reached at once 
what I conceived the proper length for my 
mtended poem — a length of about one hun- 
dred bnes It IS, m fact, a hundred and 
eight 

My next thought concerned the choice of 
an impression, or effect, to be conveyed 
and here I may as well observe that, 
throughout the construction, I kept stead- 
ily m view the design of rendering the work 
universally appreciable I should be carried 
too far out of my immediate topic were I to 
demonstrate a pomt upon which I have re- 
peatedly insisted, and which, with the po- 


eucal, stands not in the sbghtest need of 
demonstration—- the pomt, I mean, that 
Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the 
poem A few words, however, m elucidation 
of my real meanmg, which some of my 
friends have evmced a disposition to misrep- 
resent That pleasure which is at once the 
most mtense, the most elevating, and the 
most pure, is, I bebeve, found m the con- 
10 templauon of the beauuful. When, mdeed, 
men speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, 
not a quabty, as is supposed, but an effect — 
they refer, m short, just to that intense and 
pure elevation of said — not of mtellect, or of 
heart — upon which I have commented, and 
which IS experienced m consequence of 
contemplating ‘the beauuful ’ Now I desig- 
nate Beauty as the provmce of the poem, 
merely because it is an obvious rule of 
20 Art that effects should be made to sprmg 
from direct causes — that objects should be 
attained through means best adapted for 
their attainment — no one as yet havmg 
been weak enough to deny that the peculiar 
elevaUon alluded to is most readily attamed 
m the poem Now the object Truth, or the 
sausfacuon of the mtellect, and the object 
Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, 
although attainable, to a certain extent, m 
so poetry, far more readily attainable m prose. 
Truth, m faa, demands a precision, and 
Passion a homeliness (the truly passionate 
will comprehend me) which are absolutely 
antagonisuc to that Beauty which, I mam- 
tam, 13 the excitement, or pleasurable eleva- 
tion, of the soul It by no means follows 
from any thmg here said, that passion, or 
even truth, may not be mtroduced, and 
even profitably introduced, mto a poem— 
40 for they may serve m elucidauon, or aid the 
general effect, as do discords in music, by 
contrast — but the true artist wiU always 
contrive, first, to tone them mto proper 
subservience to the predominant aim, and, 
secondly, to enveil them, as far as possible, 
m that Beauty which is the atmosphere and 
the essence of the poem. 

Regardmg, then. Beauty as my province, 
my next question referred to the tone of its 
so highest manifestation — and all experience 
has shown that this tone is one of sadness. 
Beauty of whatever kmd, m its supreme de- 
velopment, mvariably excites the sensitive 
soul to tears Melancholy is thus the mo<!t 
legitimate of all the poetical tones. 
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The lengths the province, and the tone, 
being thus determined, I betook myself to 
ordinary induction, with the view of ob- 
taining some artisuc piquancy which might 
serve me as a key-note m the construction 
of the poem — some pivot upon which the 
whole structure might turn. In carefully 
thinkmg over all the usual artistic effects — 
or more properly points, m the theatrical 
sense — I did not fail to perceive immedi- lo 
ately that no one had been so universally 
employed as that of the refrain The um- 
versahty of its employment sufficed to as- 
sure me of Its mtrmsic value, and spared me 
the necessity of submittmg it to analysis. I 
considered it, however, with regard to its 
susceptibihty of improvement, and soon 
saw It to be in a primitive condition As 
commonly used, the refrain, or burden, not 
only IS limited to lyric verse, but depends 20 
for its impression upon the force of mono- 
tone — both m sound and thought The 
pleasure is deduced solely from the sense of 
idenuty — of repetition I resolved to diver- 
sify, and so heighten, the effect, by adher- 
mg, m general, to the monotone of sound, 
wlule I continually varied that of thought 
that is to say, I deternuned to produce con- 
tmuously novel effects, by the variation of 
the application of the refrain — the refrain it- 30 
self remairung, for the most part, unvaned 
These pomts bemg settled, I next be- 
thought me of the nature of my refrain 
Since Its apphcation was to be repeatedly 
varied, it was clear that the refrain itself 
must be brief, for there would have been an 
msurmountable difficulty in frequent vari- 
ations of apphcation m any sentence of 
length In proportion to the brevity of the 
sentence, would, of course, be the facility of 40 
the variation This led me at once to a smgle 
word as the best refrain 

The quesuon now arose as to the charac- 
ter of the word Havmg made up my mmd 
to a refrain, the division of the poem mto 
stanzas was, of course, a corollary the re- 
frain forming the close of each stanza That 
such a close, to have force, must be sono- 
rous and susceptible of protracted empha- 
sis, admitted no doubt, and these considera- 50 
uons inevitably led me to the long 0 as the 
most sonorous vowel, m connection with r 
as the most producible consonant. 

The sound of the refrain being thus de- 
ternuned, It became necessary to select a 


word embodying this sound, and at the 
same time in the fullest possible keepmg 
with that melancholy which I had prede- 
termmed as the tone of the poem In such a 
search it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to overlook the word ‘Nevermore ’ 
In fact. It was the very first which presented 
Itself 

The next desideratum was a pretext for 
the contmuous use of the one word ‘never- 
more.’ In observmg the difficulty which I at 
once found in inventing a sufficiently plau- 
sible reason for its continuous repetition, I 
did not fail to perceive that this difficulty 
arose solely from the pre-assumption that 
the word was to be so continuously or mo- 
notonously spoken by a human bemg — I did 
not fail to perceive, m short, that the diffi- 
culty lay m the reconcihation of this mo- 
notony with the exercise of reason on the 
part of the creature repeating the word 
Here, then, unmediately arose the idea of a 
nofi-reasoning creature capable of speech, 
and, very naturally, a parrot, m the first m- 
stance, suggested itself, but was superseded 
forthwith by a Raven, as equally capable of 
speech, and infimtely more in keeping wth 
the mtended tone 

I had now gone so far as the conception 
of a Raven — the bird of ill omen — monoto- 
nously repeatmg the one word, ‘Never- 
more,’ at the conclusion of each stanza, in 
a poem of melancholy tone, and in length 
about one hundred fines Now, never losing 
sight of the ob;ect supremeness, or perfec- 
tion, at all pomts, I asked myself — ‘Of all 
melancholy topics, what, according to the 
universal understanding of mankind, is the 
most melancholy’’ Death — ^was the obvious 
reply ‘And when,’ I said, ‘is this most mel- 
ancholy of topics most poetical?’ From 
what I have already explamed at some 
length, the answer, here also, is obvious — 
‘When It most closely allies itself to Beauty 
the death, then, of a beauuful woman is, un- 
quesuonably, the most poetical topic in the 
world — and equally is it beyond doubt that 
the lips best smted for such topic are those 
of a bereaved lover ’ 

I had now to combme the two ideas, of a 
lover lamentmg his deceased mistress and 
a Raven contmuously repeating the word 
‘Nevermore ’ — I had to combme these, 
bearmg m mmd my design of varymg, at 
every turn, the application of the word re- 
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peated, but the only intelligible mode of 
such combinauon is that of imagimng the 
Raven employmg the word m answer to the 
queries of the lover And here it was that I 
saw at once the opportunity afforded for the 
effect on which I had been depending — 
that IS to say, the effect of the vanatton of 
application 1 saw that I could make the 
first query propounded by the lover — the 
first query to which the Raven should reply 
‘Nevermore’ — that I could make this first 
query a commonplace one — the second less 
so — the third still less, and so on — imtil at 
length the lover, startled from his original 
nonchalance by the melancholy character of 
the word itself — by its frequent repetiuon 
— and by a consideration of the ominous 
reputation of the fowl that uttered it — is at 
length excited to superstition, and wildly 
propounds queries of a far different charac- 
ter — queries whose solution he has pas- 
sionately at heart — propounds them half m 
superstition and half m that species of de- 
spair which dehghts in self-torture — pro- 
pounds them not altogether because he 
believes in the prophetic or demoniac char- 
acter of the bird (which, reason assures 
him, IS merely repeating a lesson learned by 
rote) but because he experiences a fren- 
zied pleasure in so modeling his quesuons 
as to receive from the expected ‘Nevermore’ 
the most delicious because the most mtol- 
erable of sorrow Perceiving the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me — or, more strictly, 
thus forced upon me in the progress of the 
construction — I first established m rtimd 
the climax, or concluding query — that 
query to which ‘Nevermore’ should be in 
the last place an answer — that in reply to 
which this word ‘Nevermore’ should in- 
volve the utmost conceivable amount of 
sorrow and despair 

Here then the poem may be said to have 
Its begmmng — at the end, where all works 
of art should begm — for it was here, at this 
pomt of my preconsiderations, that I first 
put pen to paper in the composition of the 
stanza 

‘Prophet,’ said I, ‘thing of evil' prophet still 
if bird or devil' 

By that heaven that bends above us — by 
that God we both adore. 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if withm 
the distant Aidenn, 


It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore.’ 

Quoth the raven ‘Nevermore ’ 

I composed this stanza, at this point, first 
that, by establishing the chmax, I might the 
better vary and graduate, as regards seri- 
10 ousness and importance, the preceding que- 
ries of the lover — and, secondly, that I 
might defimtely settle the rhythm, the me- 
tre, and the length and general arrangement 
of the stanza — as well as graduate the stan- 
zas which were to precede, so that none of 
them might surpass this m rhythmical ef- 
fect Had I been able, in the subsequent 
composition, to construct more vigorous 
stanzas, I should, without scruple, have 
20 purposely enfeebled them, so as not to in- 
terfere with the chmacteric effect 
And here I may as well say a few words of 
the versification My first object (as usual) 
was originality The extent to which this 
has been neglected, in versification, is one 
of the most unaccountable thmgs in the 
world Admitting that there is httle possi- 
bility of variety in mere rhythm, it is still 
clear that the possible varieties of metre and 
30 stanza are absolutely infinite — and yet, for 
centuries, no man, in verse, has ever done, or 
ever seemed to think of doing, an original 
thing The fact is, that originality (unless in 
nunds of very unusual force) is by no means 
a matter, as some suppose, of impulse or m- 
tmtion In general, to be found, it must be 
elaborately sought, and although a positive 
merit of the highest class, demands in its 
attainment less of invention than negation 
40 Of course, I pretend to no originahty in 
either the rhythm or metre of the ‘Raven ’ 
The former is trochaic — the latter is octam- 
eter acatalectic, alternating with heptameter 
catalecuc repeated in the refrain of the fifth 
verse, and terminating with tetrameter 
catalecuc Less pedanucaUy — ^the feet em- 
ployed throughout (trochees) consist of a 
long syllable followed by a short the first 
line of the stanza consists of eight of these 
50 feet — the second of seven and a half (m ef- 
fect two-thirds) — the third of eight — the 
fourth of seven and a half — the fifth the 
same — the sixth three and a half Now, 
each of these fines, taken mdividually, has 
been employed before, and what originahty 
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the ‘Raven’ has, is in their combination into 
stanza, nothing even remotely approaching 
this corobmanon has ever been attempted 
The effect of this originality of combination 
IS aided by other unusual, and some alto- 
gether novel effects, arismg from an exten- 
sion of the application of the prmaples of 
rhyme and alliteration 
The next pomt to be considered was the 
mode of brmgmg together the lover and the 10 
Raven — ^and the first branch of this con- 
sideration was the locale. For this the most 
natural suggestion might seem to be a for- 
est, or the fields — but it has always ap- 
peared to me that a close circumscription of 
space IS absolutely necessary to the effect of 
msulated madent — it has the force of a 
frame to a picture It has an mdisputable 
moral power in keeping concentrated the 
attention, and, of course, must not be con- 20 
founded with mere umty of place 

I determmed, then, to place the lover in 
his chamber — in a chamber rendered sa- 
cred to him by memones of her who had 
frequented it The room is represented as 
richly furmshed — this in mere pursuance of 
the ideas I have already explWed on the 
subject of Beauty, as the sole true poetical 
thesis 

The locale bemg thus determined, I had 30 
now to introduce the bird — and the thought 
of mtroducmg him through the wmdow, 
was mevitable The idea of making the 
lover suppose, m the first instance, that the 
flapping of the wings of the bird againsr the 
shutter, is a ‘tapping’ at the door, originated 
m a wish to increase, by prolonging, the 
reader’s curiosity, and in a desire to admit 
the incidental effea arising from the lover’s 
throwing open the door, finding all dark, 40 
and thence adopting the half-fancy that it 
was the spirit of his mistress that taocked 
I made the mght tempestuous, first, to 
account for the Raven’s seeking admission, 
and secondly, for the eflfect of contrast with 
the (physical) seremty within the chamber 
I made the bird ahght on the bust of 
Pallas, also for the effect of contrast be- 
tween the marble and the plumage — ^it be- 
ing understood that the bust was absolutely 50 
suggested by the bird — the bust oi Pallas be- 
mg chosen, first, as most in keepmg with 
the scholarship of the lover, and, secondly, 
for the sonorousness of the word, Fallas, it- 
self 


About the middle of the poem, also, I 
have availed myself of the force of con- 
trast, with a view of deepemng the ultimate 
impression For example, an air of the fan- 
tastic — approaching as nearly to the ludi- 
crous as was admissible — ^is given to the 
Raven’s entrance He comes in ‘with many 
a flirt and flutter ’ 

Not the least obeisance made he — ^not a 
moment stopped or stayed he. 

But mth mien of lord or lady, perched above 
my chamber door 

In the two stanzas which follow, the de- 
sign IS more obviously carried out — 

Then this ebony bird beguihng my sad 
fancy into smiling 
By thegratie and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore, 

‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven thou,’ 
I said, ‘art sure no craven. 

Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering 
from the mghtly shore — 

T ell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutoman shore’’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore ’ 

Much 1 marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear 
discourse so plainly 

Though Its answer little meamng — httle 
relevancy bore. 

For we cannot help agreemg that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seang bird above 
his chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above 
his chamber door. 

With such name as ‘Nevermore ’ 

The effect of the denouement bemg thus 
provided for, I immediately drop the fan- 
tastic for a tone of the most profound se- 
riousness — this tone commencing in the 
stanza directly following the one last 
quoted, with the fine. 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid 
bust, spoke only, etc 

From this epoch the lover no longer 
jests — no longer sees any thing even of the 
fantastic in the Raven’s demeanor He 
speaks of hun as a ‘gnm, ungainly, ghastly. 
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gaunt, and omuious bird of yore,’ and feels 
the ‘fiery eyes’ burning into his ‘bosom’s 
core ’ This revolution of thought, or fancy, 
on the lover’s part, is intended to induce a 
similar one on the part of the reader — to 
bring the mind into a proper frame for the 
denouement — ^which is now brought about 
as rapidly and as directly as possible 

With the denouement proper — with the 
Raven’s reply, ‘Nevermore,’ to the lover’s 
final demand if he shall meet his mistress m 
another world — the poem, m its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be 
said to have its completion So far, every 
dung IS within the limits of the accountable 
— of the real A raven, having learned by 
rote the single word ‘Nevermore,’ and hav- 
ing escaped from the custody of its owner, 
IS driven at midnight, through the violence 
of a storm, to seek admission at a window 
from which a light still gleams — the cham- 
ber-window of a student, occupied half m 
poring over a volume, half in dreaming of a 
beloved mistress deceased The casement 
being thrown open at the fluttering of the 
bird’s wings, the bird itself perches on the 
most convement seat out of the immediate 
reach of the student, who, amused by the 
incident and the oddity of the visitor’s de- 
meanor, demands of it, m jest and without 
looking for a reply, its name The raven ad- 
dressed, answers with its customary word, 
‘Nevermore’ — ^a word which finds immedi- 
ate echo in the melancholy heart of the stu- 
dent, who, giving utterance aloud to cer- 
tain thoughts suggested by the occasion, is 
again startled by the fowl’s repetition of 
‘Nevermore ’ The student now guesses the 
state of the case, but is impelled, as I have 
before explained, by the human thirst for 
self-torture, and in part by superstition, to 
propound such queries to the bird as will 
brmg him, the lover, the most of the luxury 
of sorrow, through the anticipated answer 
‘Nevermore ’ With the indulgence, to the 
extreme, of this self-torture, the narration, 
in what I have termed its first or obvious 
phase, has a natural termination, and so far 
there has been no oversteppmg of the limits 
of the real 

But m subjects so handled, however skil- 
fully, or with however vivid an array of in- 
cident, there is always a certain hardness or 
nakedness, which repels the artisucal eye 
Two thmgs are mvariably required — ^first. 


some amount of complexity, or more prop- 
erly, adaptation, and, secondly, some 
amount of suggestiveness — some under- 
current, however mdefinite, of meanmg It 
IS this latter, in especial, which imparts to a 
work of art so much of that richness (to bor- 
row from colloquy a forcible term) which 
we are too fond of confounding with the 
ideal It IS the excess of the suggested mean- 
10 ing — It IS the rendermg this the upper m- 
stead of the under-current of the theme — 
which turns into prose (and that of the very 
flattest kmd) the so called poetry of the so 
called transcendentahsts 

Holding these opimons, I added the two 
concluding stanzas of the poem — their sug- 
gestiveness being thus made to pervade all 
the narrative which has preceded them 
The under-current of meanmg is rendered 
20 first apparent in the Imes — 

‘Take thy beak from out my heart, and take 
thy form from off my door'’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore'’ 

It will be observed that the words, ‘from 
out my heart,’ involve the first metaphorical 
expression m the poem They, with the an- 
swer, ‘Nevermore,’ dispose the mmd to 
30 seek a moral in all that has been previously 
narrated The reader begins now to regard 
the Raven as emblematical — but it is not 
until the very last Ime of the very last 
stanza, that the mtention of making him 
emblematical of Mournful and Never-ending 
Remembrance is permitted distmctly to be 
seen 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
40 still is situng. 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my 
chamber door. 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streammg 
throws his shadow on the floor. 

And my soul/rom out that shadow that hes 
floaung on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore 
30 c 1846 1850 

A DREAM WITHIN A DREAM 

Take this kiss upon the brow' 

And, in parting from you now. 
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Thus much let me avow 
You are not wrong, who deem 
That my days have been a dream; 

Yet if Hope has flown away 
In a night, or m a day. 

In a vision, or m none. 

Is It therefore the less gone} 

All that we see or seem lo 

Is but a dream withm a dream. 

I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore. 

And I hold withm my hand 
Grams of the golden sand — 

How few' yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep. 

While I weep — while I weep' 

O God' can I not grasp 

Them with a tighter clasp? 20 

O God' can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave? 

Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream? 

1850 

SONNET— TO SCIENCE 

Science' true daughter of Old Time thou 
art' 

Who alterest all things with thy peenng 
eyes 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s 
heart. 

Vulture, whose wmgs are dull 
realities? 

How should he love thee’ or how deem thee 
wise. 

Who wouldst not leave him m his 
wandermg 

To seek for treasure m the jewelled 
skies. 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted 
wmg’ 

Hast thou not dragged Diana from her 
car’ 

And driven the Hamadryad from the 
wood 10 

To seek a shelter m some happier star’ 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her 
flood. 

The Elfin from the green grass, and &om 
me 

The summer dream beneath the 
tamarind tree? 


FROM AL AARAAF 

’Neath blue-bell or streamer — 

Or tufted wild spray 
That keeps, from the dreamer. 

The moonbeam away — 

Bright beings! that ponder, *30 

With half closmg eyes. 

On the stars which your wonder 
Hath drawn from the skies. 

Till they glance thro’ the shade, and 
Come down to your brow 
Like — eyes of the maiden 
Who calls on you now — 

Arise' from your dreaming 
In violet bowers. 

To duty beseemmg 240 

These star-ktten hours — 

And shake from your tresses 
Encumber’d with dew 
The breath of those kisses 
That cumber them too 
(O, how, without you. Love' 

Could angels be blest’) — 

Those kisses of true love 
That lull’d ye to rest' 

Up' — shake from your wmg 250 

Each hmdering thing. 

The dew of the mght — 

It would weigh down your 
flight. 

And true love caresses — 

O' leave them apart 
They are light on the tresses. 

But lead on the heart 

Ligeia' Ligeia' 

My beautiful one' 

Whose harshest idea 260 

Will to melody run, 

O' IS It thy wiU 

On the breezes to toss? 

Or, capriciously still. 

Like the lone Albatross, 

Incumbent on mght 
(As she on the air) 

To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there? 

Ligeia' wherever 270 

Thy image may be. 

No magic shall sever 
Thy music from thee 
Thou hast bound many eyes 
In a dreamy sleep — 


1829 
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But the strains still anse 
Which thy vigilance keep: 

The sound of the ram 

Which leaps down to the flowcTj 
And dances agam 1*0 

In the rhythm of the shower — 

The murmur that sprmgs 
From the growmg of grass 
Are the music of thmgs — 

But are modell’d, alas' — 

Away, then my dearest, 

O' hie thee away 
To springs that lie clearest 
Beneath the moon-ray — 

To lone lake that smiles, 290 

In Its dream of deep rest. 

At the many star-isles 
That enjewel its breast — 

Where wild flowers, creepmg. 

Have mingled their shade. 

On Its margm is sleeping 
Full many a maid — 

Some have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept wrh the bee — 

Arouse them, my maiden, 300 

On moorland and lea — 

Go' breathe on their slumber, 

All softly in ear. 

The musical number 
They slumber’d to hear — 

For what can awaken 
An angel so soon 
Whose sleep hath been taken 
Beneath the cold moon. 

As the spell which no slumber 310 

Of witchery may test. 

The rhythmical number 
Which lull’d him to rest? 

1829 

ROMANCE 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing. 
With drowsy head and folded wing. 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down withm some shadowy lake. 

To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been — a most famihar bird — 
Taught me my alphabet to say. 

To hsp my very earhest word. 

While in the wild wood I did he, 

A child — with a most knowing eye 10 

Of late, eternal Condor years 
So shake the very Heaven on high 


With tumult as they thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unqtuet sky. 

And when an hour with calmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flings — 

That httle time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away — forbidden thmgs' 

My heart would feel to be a crime 20 
U^ess It trembled with the strings. 

1829 

TO HELEN ' 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore. 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea. 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore 

On desperate seas long wont to roam. 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome 10 

Lo' in yon brilhant window-mche 
How statue-hke 1 see thee stand. 

The agate lamp within thy hand' 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land' 

1831 

ISRAFEL 

And the angel hrafel, whose heart-stnngs are 
a lute, and who has the sweetest voice of 
all God’s creatures 

KORAN. 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
‘Whose heart-strings are a lute’. 

None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell). 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute 

Tottering above 

In her highest noon. 

The enamored moon 10 

Blushes with love, 

1 The poem was, said Poe, written *in my passionate 
boyhood, to the first purely ideal love of my soul — 
to Helen Stannard ’ Mrs Stannard, the mother 
of one of Poe’s friends, died m 1824 Harrison, cd , 
The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe(N Y , 1 902), 
XVII,294 
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While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even. 

Which were seven,) 

Pauses in Heaven 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeh’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 

By which he sits and sings — “ 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strmgs 

But the skies that angel trod. 

Where deep thoughts are a duty. 

Where Love’s a grown-up God, 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfeh, who despisest 30 

An unimpassioned song. 

To thee the laurels belong. 

Best bard, because the wisest! 

Merrily hve, and long' 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love. 

With the fervor of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute' 

Yes, Heaven is thine, but this 40 

Isa world of sweets and sours, 

Our flowers are merely — flowers. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky 51 

1831 

THE CITY IN THE SEA 

Lo' Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lymg alone 
Far down withm the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst 
and the best 


Have gone to then eternal rest 
There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 
Resemble nothmg that is ours 
Around, by hfting wmds forgot. 

Resignedly beneath the sky 10 

The melancholy waters lie 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long mght-time of that town. 

But hght from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 

Up domes — up spires — up kmgly 
halls — 

Up fanes — up Babylon-hke walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 20 

Up many and many a marvellous shrme 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters he 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous m air. 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down 

There open fanes and gaping graves 30 
Yawn level with the luminous waves. 

But not the riches there that he 
In each idol’s diamond eye — 

Not the gayly-jewelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed. 

For no ripples curl, alas' 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swelhngs tell that wmds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavings hint that wmds have been 40 
On seas less hideously serene 

But lo, a stir is m the air' 

The wave — there is a movement there! 

As if the towers had thrust aside. 

In slightly sinkmg, the dull tide — 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void withm the filmy Heaven 
The waves have now a redder glow — 

The hours are breathmg faint and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, jo 
Down, down that town shall settle hence. 
Hell, rismg from a thousand thrones. 

Shall do It reverence. 


1831 
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THE SLEEPER 

At rmdrught, m the month of June, 

I stand beneath the mystic moon 
An opiate vapor, dewy, dim. 

Exhales from out her golden nm. 

And, softly dripping, drop by drop. 

Upon the quiet mountain top. 

Steals drowsily and musically 

Into the umversal valley 

The rosemary nods upon the grave; 

The hly lolls upon the wave, lo 

Wrapping the fog about its breast. 

The ruin moulders mto rest. 

Looking hke Lethe, see' the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take. 

And would not, for the world, awake 
All Beauty sleeps' — and lo' where lies 
Irene, with her Destimes' 

Oh, lady bright' can it be right — 

This window open to the night? 

The wanton airs, from the tree-top, 20 
Laughingly through the lattice drop — 

The bodiless airs, a wizard rout. 

Flit through thy chamber in and out. 

And wave the curtain canopy 
So fitfully — so fearfully — 

Above the closed and fringed lid 
’Neath which thy slumb’ring soul hes hid. 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall. 

Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall' 

Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear'' 30 

Why and what art thou dreaming here’ 

Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to these garden trees' 

Strange is thy pallor' strange thy dress' 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress. 

And this dll solemn silentness' 

The lady sleeps' Oh, may her sleep. 

Which IS enduring, so be deep' 

Heaven have her in its sacred keep' 

This chamber changed for one more 

holy, 40 

This bed for one more melancholy, 

I pray to God that she may he 
Forever with unopened eye. 

While the pale sheeted ghosts go byl 

My love, she sleeps' Oh, may her sleep. 

As It IS lasang, so be deep' 

Soft may the worms about her creepl 
Far in the forest, dim and old. 

For her may some tall vault unfold — 
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Some vault that oft hath flung its black 50 
And winged pannels fluttering back. 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls 
Of her grand family funerals — 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone. 

Against whose portal she hath thrown. 

In childhood, many an idle stone — 

Some tomb from out whose soundmg door 
She ne’er shall force an echo more, 
Thrilhng to think, poor child of sin' 

It ivas the dead who groaned within. 60 

1831 

LENORE^ 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl' — the spirit 
flown forever' 

Let the bell toll' — a saintly soul floats on 
the Stygian river — 

And, Guy De Vere, has rfiou no tear’ — 
weep now or never more! 

See' on yon drear and rigid bier low hes thy 
love, Lenore' 

Come, let the burial nte be read — the 
funeral song be sung' — 

An anthem for the queenhest dead that ever 
died so young — 

A dirge for her the doubly dead m that she 
died so young 

‘Wretches' ye loved her for her wealth, and 
ye hated her for her pnde. 

And, when she feU in feeble health, ye 
blessed her — ^that she died — 

How shall the ritual, then, be read — the 

requiem how be sung 10 

By you — by yours, the evil eye, — by yours, 
the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence that died, 
and died so young?’ 

Peccavxmus, yet rave not thus' but let a 
Sabbath song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may 
feel no wrong' 

I In reviewing the poems of a contemporary, in 1844, 
Poe wrote ‘Her tone is not so much the tone of pas- 
sion, as of a gentle and melancholy regret, interwoven 
with a pleasant sense of the natural loveliness sur- 
rounding the lost in the tomb, and a memory of her 
beauty while abve — Elegiac poems should either as- 
sume this character, or dwell purely on the beauty 
(moral or physical) of the departed, or better stiU, utter 
the note of triumph I have endeavored to carry out 
this idea in some verses which I have called "Lenore ” * 
Ibid ,XVI,56. 
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The sweet Lenore hath gone before, with 
Hope that flew beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that 
should have been thy bnde— 

For her, the fair and debonair, that now so 
lowly hes, 

The life upon her yellow hair, but not 
within her eyes — 

The hfe sull there upon her hair, the death 
upon her eyes 

‘Avaunt' — avaunt' to friends from fiends 

the indignant ghost is riven — 20 

From Hell unto a high estate within the 
utmost Heaven — 

From moan and groan to a golden throne 
beside the Kmg of Heaven — 

Let no bell toll, then, lest her soul, amid its 
hallowed mirth. 

Should catch the note as it doth float up 
from the damned Earth' 

And I — to-mght my heart is hght — no 
dirge will I upraise. 

But waft the angel on her flight with a 
Ptean of old days'’ 

1831 

THE VALLEY OF UNREST 

Once it smiled a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell. 

They had gone unto the wars, 

Trusung to the mild-eyed stars. 

Nightly, from their azure towers. 

To keep watch above the flowers. 

In the rmdst of which all day 

The red sun-hght lazily lay 

Novi each visitor shall confess 

The sad valley’s restlessness 10 

Nothmg there is motionless — 

Nothing save the airs that brood 
Over the magic solitude 
Ah, by no wmd are sUrred those trees 
That palpitate like the chill seas 
Around the misty Hebrides' 

Ah, by no wmd those clouds are driven 
That rusde through the unqmet Heaven 
Uneasily, from morn till even. 

Over the violets there that he 20 

In myriad types of the human eye — 

Over the hhes there that wave 
And weep above a nameless grave' 

They wave — ^from out their fragrant 
tops 

Eternal dews come down m drops 
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They weep — from off their dehcate stems 
Perenmal tears descend m gems 

1831 

TO ONE IN PARADISE 

Thou wast that all to me, love. 

For which my soul did pme — 

A green isle m the sea, love, 

A fountam and a shrme. 

All wreathed with fairy frmts and flowers. 
And all the flowers were mine 

Ah, dream too bright to last' 

Ah, starry Hope' that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cnes, 10 
‘On! on'’ — but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf) my spirit hovermg lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast' 

For, alas' alas' with me 
The hght of Life is o’er' 

No more — no more — no more — 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree. 

Or the stricken eagle soar' 20 

And all my days are trances. 

And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy grey eye glances. 

And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances. 

By what eternal streams 

c 1835 1845 

DREAM-LAND 

By a route obscure and lonely. 

Haunted by ill angels only. 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule — 

From a wild weird clime that heth, subhme. 
Out of Space — out of Time 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods. 

And chasms, and caves, and Titan 
woods, 

With forms that no man can discover 
For the tears that drip all over, 

Mountams toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore. 
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Seas that restlessly aspire. 

Surging, unto skies of fire. 

Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, — 

Their still waters, still and chilly 

With the snows of the lolling lily. 20 

By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, — 

Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling hly, — 

By the mountains — near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever, — 

By the grey woods, — by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp, — 

By the dismal tarns and pools 

Where dwell the Ghouls, — 30 

By each spot the most unholy — 

In each nook most melancholy, — 

There the traveller meets, aghast. 

Sheeted Memories of the Past — 

Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by — 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 

In agony, to the Earth — and Heaven 

For the heart whose woes ate legion 
’Tis a peaceful, soothing region — 4 ° 

For the spirit that walks in shadow 
’Tis — oh ’tis an Eldorado' 

But the traveller, travelhng through it. 

May not — dare not openly view it. 

Never its mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed. 

So wills Its Kmg, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringed hd, 

And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses 30 

By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only. 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule 

1845 

THE RAVEN 1 

Once upon a midmght dreary, while I 
pondered, weak and weary. 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore — 

I To an unknown correspondent, n d , Poe wrote ‘What 
you say about the blundering cnucism of “the Hartford 
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While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rappir^ at 
my chamber door. 

‘ ’Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘tapping at 
my chamber door — 

Only this and nothing more ’ 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was m the 
bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor 

Eagerly I wished the morrow, — vainly I 
had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow — 

sorrow for the lost Lenore — 10 

For the rate and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the sUken, sad, uncertam rustlmg of 
each purple curtam 

Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic 
terrors never felt before. 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, 
I stood repeatmg 

‘ ’Tis some visitor entreating entrance at 
my chamber door — 

Some late visitor entreatmg entrance at my 
chamber door, — 

This It IS and nothing more ’ 

Presently my soul grew stronger, hesitatmg 
then no longer, 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘or Madam, truly your 

forgiveness I implore, 20 

Review man” is just For the purposes of poetry it is 
quite sufhaent that a thing is possible, or at least that 
the improbability be not offensively glaring It is true 
that in several ways, as you say, the lamp might have 
thrown the bird’s shadow on the floor My conception 
was that of the bracket candelabrum affixed against the 
wall, high up above the door and bust, as is often seen 
in the English palaces, and even m some of the better 
houses of New York 

‘Your objection to the tinkling of the footfalls is far 
more pointed, and in the course of composiuon oc- 
curred so forcibly to myself that I hesitated to use the 
term I finally used it, because I saw that it had, m its 
first conception, been suggested to my mind by the 
sense of the supernatural with which it was, at the 
moment, filled No human or physical foot could tinkle 
on a soft carpet, therefore, the tinklmg of feet would 
vividly convey the supernatural impression This was 
the idea, and it is good within itself, but if it fails, (as 
I fear it does), to make itself immediately and generally 
fehi according to my intention, then in so much is it 
badly conveyed, or expressed ’Ibid ,XVII,2o6--07 
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But the fact is I was napping, and so gently 
you came rapping. 

And so faintly you came tappmg, tapping 
at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you’ — ^here 
I opened wide the door, — 

Darkness there and nothing more 

Deep mto that darkness peering long I 
stood there wondering, fearmg, 
Doubting, drearmng dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before. 

But the silence was unbroken, and the 
stillness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the 
whispered word, ‘Lenore?’ 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured 
back the word, ‘Lenore'’ 

Merely this and nothing more 30 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul 
within me burmng. 

Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat 
louder than before 

‘Surely,’ said I, ‘surely that is somethmg at 
my window lattice. 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this 
mystery explore — 

Let my heart be still a moment and this 
mystery explore, — 

’Tis the wmd and nothing more'’ 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with 
many a flirt and flutter. 

In there stepped a stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he, not a 
mmute stopped or stayed he. 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched 

above my chamber door — 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguihng my sad 
fancy into smihng. 

By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore, 

‘Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
thou,’ I said, ‘art sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering 
from the Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutoman shore'’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore ’ 
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Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to 
hear discourse so plainly. 

Though Its answer httle meaning — httle 

relevancy bore, 50 

For we cannot help agreeing that no hving 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above 
his chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust 
above his chamber door. 

With such name as ‘Nevermore ’ 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid 
bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul m that one 
word he did outpour 
Nothmg farther then he uttered — ^not a 
feather then he fluttered — 

Till I scarcely more than muttered ‘Other 
friends have flown before — 

On the morrow /te will leave me, as my 
Hopes have flown before ’ 

Then the bird said ‘Nevermore ’ 60 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so 
aptly spoken, 

‘Doubtless,’ said I, ‘what it utters is its only 
stock and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom 
unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his 
songs one burden bore — 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy 
burden bore 

Of “Never — nevermore ” ’ 

But the Raven still beguilmg my sad fancy 
into smihng, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in 
front of bird, and bust and 
door. 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook 
myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this 

ominous bird of yore — 70 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, 
and ommous bird of yore 
Meant in croakmg ‘Nevermore ’ 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no 
syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned 
into my bosom’s core, 

This and more I sat divimng, with my head 
at ease reclinmg 
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On the cushion’s velvet lining that the 
lamp-hght gloated o’er. 

But whose velvet-violet hning with the 
lamp-hght gloaung o’er. 

She shall press, ah, nevermore' 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, 
perfumed from an unseen 
censer 

Swung by seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled 
on the tufted floor so 

‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee — 
by these angels he hath sent 
thee 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy 
memories of Lenore, 

Quaff, oh quaff this kmd nepenthe and 
forget this lost Lenore'’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore ’ 

‘Prophet'’ said I, ‘thing of evil' — prophet 
still, if bird or devil' — 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee here ashore. 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert 
land enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me 
truly, I implore — 

Is there — ts there balm in Gilead? — tell me 
— tell me, I implore'’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore ’ 9° 

‘Prophet'’ said I, ‘thing of evil' — prophet 
still, if bird or devil' 

By that Heaven that bends above us — by 
that God we both adore — 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, withm 
the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore ’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore ’ 

‘Be that word our sign of parung, bird or 
fiend'’ I shrieked, upstarting — 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the 
Night’s Plutonian shore' 

Leave no black plume as a token of that he 
thy soul hath spoken' 

Leave my lonelmess unbroken' — quit the 
bust above my door' loo 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take 
thy form from off my door'’ 

Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore ’ 
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And the Raven, never flitting, sail is situng, 
sttll IS sittmg 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming. 

And the lamp-hght o’er him streammg 
throws his shadow on the floor. 

And my soul from out that shadow that 
hes floating on the floor 
Shall be hfted — nevermore! 

1842-44 1845 

ULALUME— A BALLAD 1 

The skies they were ashen and sober. 

The leaves they were crisped and 
sere — 

The leaves they were withering and 
sere 

It was mght, in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haimted woodland of 
Weir 

Here once, through an alley Titamc, 10 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul 
These were days when my heart was 
volcanic 

As the scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ulamate climes of the Pole — 
That groan as they roll down Mount 
Yaanek 

In the realms of the Boreal Pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they wefe palsied 
and sere — 

Our memories were treacherous and 
sere, 

I ‘On transcribing “Ulalume” for a fnend, Poe wrote to 
her ‘I would endeavor to explain to you what i really 
meant— or what 1 fancied I meant by the poem, if it 
were not that I remembered Dr Johnson’s bitter and 
rather just remark about the folly of explaining what, 
if worth explanation, would explam itself He has a 
happy witucism, too, about some book which he calls 
‘as obscure as an explanatory note * ’* * Whitty, ed , 
The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan P«?e(Boscon, r9Xi), 
247 
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For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the mght of the 
year 

(Ah, mght of all mghts m the year') — 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber 

(Though once we had journeyed down 
here) — 

We remembered not the dank tarn of 
Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir 

And now, as the mght was senescent 30 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 

As the star-dials hinted of morn — 

At the end of our path a hquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born. 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Disunct with Its duphcate horn 

And I said ‘She is warmer than Dian, 

She rolls through an ether of sighs — 40 
She revels in a region of sighs 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never 
dies. 

And has come past the stars of the Lion, 

To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shme on us with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her lummous eyes ’ so 

But Psyche, uphfting her finger. 

Said ‘Sadly this star I mistrust — 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust 
Ah, hasten' — ah, let us not finger' 

Ah, fly' — let us fly' — for we must ’ 

In terror she spoke, lettmg sink her 
Wings till they trailed in the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed m the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed m the 
dust 60 

I rephed ‘This is nothmg but dreaming' 

Let us on by this tremulous light' 

Let us bathe in this crystalhne hght! 

Its SibyUic splendor is beammg 

With Hope and m Beauty to-night — 
See' — it &ckers up the s^ through 
themghtl 


Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright — 

We surely may trust to a gleaming. 

That cannot but guide us aright, 70 
Smce It flickers up to Heaven through 
the mght ’ 

Thus I pacifled Psyche and kissed her. 

And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her scruples and 
gloom. 

And we passed to the end of the vista. 

But were stopped by the door of a 
tomb — 

By the door of a legended tomb. 

And 1 said ‘What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb?’ 
She rephed ‘Ulalume — Ulalume' — so 
’T IS the vault of thy lost Ulalume'’ 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and 
sere — 

As the leaves that were withering and 
sere. 

And I cried ‘It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed — I journeyed down 
here' — 

That I brought a dread burden down 
here — 

On this mght of all mghts in the 
year. 

Ah, what demon hath tempted me 
here’ 90 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir ’ 

Said we, then — the two, then ‘Ah, can it 
Have been that the woodlandish 
ghouls — 

The pitiful, the merciful ghouls — 

To bar up our way and to ban it 

From the secret that hcs in these 
wolds — 

From the thing that hes hidden m 
these wolds — ico 

Have drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the hmbo of limary souls — 

This smfully scintiUant planet 

From the Hell of the planetary souls?’ 
1847 1850 
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THE BELLS 

1 

Hear the sledges with the bells — 

Silver bells ' 

What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells' 

How they tinklej tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night' 

While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalhne delight. 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Rumc rhyme, lo 

To the tmtinnabulation that so musically 
weUs 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 

From the jmghng and the tinkhng of the 
beUs 

2 

Hear the mellow wedding bells — 

Golden bells' 

What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells' 

Through the balmy air of mght 
How they ring out their dehght' — 

From the molten-golden notes, 20 
And all in tune. 

What a hqmd ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that hstens, while 
she gloats 
On the moon' 

Oh, from out the sounding cells. 
What a gush of euphony volununously 
wells' 

How It swells' 

How It dwells 

On the Future' — how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 30 

To the bwmging and the ringmg 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 
Bells, beUs, bells — 

To the rhymmg and the chimmg of the 
bells' 

3 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 

Brazen bells' 

What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency 
tells' 

In the startled ear of night 

How they scream out their affright! 40 


Too much horrified to speak. 

They can only shnek, shriek. 

Out of tune. 

In a clamorous appealmg to the mercy of 
the fire. 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and 
frannc lire. 

Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit, or never. 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 50 

Oh, the bells, bells, bells' 

What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair' 

How they clang, and clash, and roarl 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 

Yet the ear, it fully knows. 

By the twanging 
And the clanging. 

How the danger ebbs and flows; 60 
Yet the ear distinctly tells. 

In the jangling 
And wranghng. 

How the danger sinks and swells. 

By the sinking or the swelhng in the anger 
of the bells — 

Of the bells, — 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 

In the clamor and the clangor of the 
bells' 

4 

Hear the tolhng of the bells — 70 

Iron bells' 

What a world of solemn thought their 
monody compels' 

In the silence of the mght. 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan 

And the people — ah, the people — 

They that dwell up m the steeple, 80 

All alone. 

And who tolhng, tolhng, toUing, 

In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory m so rolhng 
On the human heart a stone — 

They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls — 
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And their king it is who tolls — 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 9 ° 

Rolls 

A paean from the bells' 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bellsl 
And he dances, and he yells, 

Keepmg nme, time, time. 

In a sort of Rumc rhyme, 

To the paean of the bells — 

Of the bells — 

Keepmg time, time, time, loo 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the throbbmg of the beUs — 

Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbing of the bells. 

Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the tolhng of the bells — no 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells — 

To the moaning and the groamng of 
the bells 

1849 1850 


ELDORADO 

Gaily bedight, 

A gallant kmght, 

In sunshme and m shadow, 

Had journeyed long. 

Singing a song. 

In search of Eldorado 

But he grew old — 

This kmght so bold — 

And o’er his heart a shadow 

Fell as he found 10 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length. 

He met a pilgrim shadow — 

‘Shadow,’ said he, 

‘Where can it be — 

This land of Eldorado?’ 

‘Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 20 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 


Ride, boldly ride,’ 

The shade rephed, — 

‘If you seek for Eldorado'’ 

1849 1850 

FOR ANNIE 

Thank Heaven' the crisis, 

The danger, is past. 

And the hngermg illness 
Is over at last — 

And the fever called ‘Living’ 

Is conquered at last 

Sadly, I know 

I am shorn of my strength. 

And no muscle I move 

As I he at full length — 10 

But no matter' — I feel 
I am better at length 

And I rest so composedly, 

Now, m my bed. 

That any beholder 
Might fancy me dead — 

Might start at beholdmg me. 

Thinking me dead 

The moamng and groamng. 

The sighing and sobbmg, 20 

Are quieted now. 

With that horrible throbbing 
At heart — ah, that horrible. 

Horrible throbbing' 

The sickness — the nausea — 

The pitiless pain — 

Have ceased with the fever 
That maddened my bram — 

With the fever called ‘Living’ 

That burned m my bram 3« 

And ohl of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated — the terrible 
Torture of thirst 
For the napthahne river 
Of Passion accurst — 

I have drank of a water 
That quenches aU thirst — 

Of a water that flows. 

With a lullaby sound, 4 ° 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — 
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From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground 

And ah' let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy 
And narrow my bed. 

For a man never slept 

In a different bed — so 

And, to sleep, you must slumber 
In just such a bed 

My tantahzed spint 
Here blandly reposes. 

Forgetting, or never 
Regretting, its roses- — 

Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses 

For now, while so quietly 

Lymg, it fancies 6o 

A hoher odor 

About It, of pansies — ■ 

A rosemary odor, 

Commingled with pansies — 

With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies 

And so It lies happily. 

Bathing m many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Aimie — 70 

Drowned in a bath 
Of the tresses of Annie 

She tenderly kissed me. 

She fondly caressed. 

And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast — 

Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 

When the hght was exunguished. 

She covered me warm, 80 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 

And I he so composedly. 

Now, m my bed 
(Knowing her love). 

That you fancy me dead — 

And I rest so contentedly, 

Now, m my bed 90 


(With her love at my breast), 

That you fancy me dead — 

That you shudder to look at me, 
Thinkmg me dead — 

But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars m the sky, 

For It sparkles with Anme — 

It glows with the hght 

Of the love of my Annie — 100 

With the thought of the hght 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 

1849 1850 

TO MY MOTHER 

Because I feel that, m the Heavens above, 
The angels, whispering to one another. 
Can find, among their burmng terms of 
love. 

None so devotional as that of ‘Mother’, 
Therefore by that dear name I long have 
called you — 

You who are more than mother unto 
me. 

And fill my heart of hearts, where Death 
mstalled you 

In setung my Virgima’s spirit free 
My mother — my own mother, who died 
early. 

Was but the mother of myself, but you 10 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly. 

And thus are dearer than the mother I 
knew 

By that infimty with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-hfc 
1849 1830 

ANNABEL LEE ^ 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kmgdom by the sea. 

That a maiden there hved whom you may 
know 

By the name of Annabel Lee, — 

And tlus maiden she hved with no other 
thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

She was a child and I was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

I The poem is generally considered the last of Poe’s 
compositions, and to have been vmtten m memory of 
his child^ife, Virginia 
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But we loved with a love that was more 
than love — 

I and my Annabel Lee — 

With a love that the winged seraphs of 
Heaven 

Coveted her and me 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud by mght 
ChiUmg my Annabel Lee, 

So that her highborn kmsmen ramf 
And bore her away from me. 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea 

The angels, not half so happy m Heaven, 
Went envymg her and me — 

Yes' that was the reason (as all men know. 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud, 
chilhng 

And kilhng my Annabel Lee 


But our love it was stronger by far than th« 
love 

Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 

And neither the angels m Heaven above 3c 
Nor the demons down under the sea. 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee — 

For the moon never beams without brmgmg 
me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise but I see the bright 
eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And so, all the mght-tide, I he down by the 
side 

Of my darling, my darlmg, my life and my 
bride. 

In her sepulchre there by the sea — 40 
In her tomb by the side of the sea 
1^49 1850 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

1804-1864 


THE OLD MANSE 

THE AUTHOR MAKES THE READER 
ACQUAINTED WITH HIS ABODE 

Between two tall gateposts of rough-hewn 
stone (the gate itself having fallen from 
Its lunges at some unknown epoch) we be- 
held the gray front of the old parsonage 
terminaung the vista of an avenue of black 
ash-trees It was now a twelvemonth since 
the funeral procession of the venerable 
clergyman, its last inhabitant, had turned 
from that gateway towards the village 
burymg-ground The wheel-track leading to 
the door, as well as the whole breadth of the 
avenue, was almost overgrown with grass, 
affording dainty mouthfuls to two or three 
vagrant cows and an old white horse who 
had his own Iivmg to pick up along the 
roadside The glimmermg shadows that lay 
half asleep between the door of the house 
and the public highway were a kmd of spir- 
itual medium, seen through which the edi- 
fice had not quite the aspect of belonging 
to the material world Certainly it had httle 
m common with those ordinary abodes 


which stand so imminent upon the road 
that every passer-by can thrust his head, as 
It were, mto the domestic arcle From these 
quiet windows the figures of passing travel- 
lers looked too remote and dim to disturb 
the sense of privacy In its near retirement 
and accessible seclusion it was the very spot 
for the residence of a clergyman, — a man 
not estranged from human life, yet envel- 
10 oped in the midst of it with a veil woven of 
intermingled gloom and brightness It was 
worthy to have been one of the time- 
honored parsonages of England in which, 
through many generauons, a succession of 
holy occupants pass from youth to age, and 
bequeath each an inheritance of sanctity to 
pervade the house and hover over it as with 
an atmosphere. 

Nor, in truth, had the Old Manse ever 
io been profaned by a lay occupant until that 
memorable summer afternoon when I en- 
tered It as my home A priest had built it, 
a priest had succeeded to it, other priestly 
men from time to time had dwelt in it, and 
children born m its chambers had grown up 
to assume the priestly character It was aw- 
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fill to reflect how many sermons must have 
been written there The latest inhabitant 
alone — he by whose translation to Paradise 
the dwelhng was left vacant — had penned 
nearly three thousand discourses, besides 
the better, if not the greater, number that 
gushed hving from his hps How often, no 
doubt, had he paced to and fro along the 
avenue, attumng his meditations to the 
sighs and gentle murmurs, and deep and 10 
solemn peals of the wind among the lofty 
tops of the trees' In that variety of natural 
utterances he could find something accord- 
ant with every passage of his sermon, were 
It of tenderness or reverential fear. The 
boughs over my head seemed shadowy with 
solemn thoughts as well as with rusthng 
leaves I took shame to myself for havmg 
been so long a writer of idle stones, and 
ventured to hope that wisdom would de- 20 
scend upon me with the falling leaves of 
the avenue, and that I should hght upon an 
intellectual treasure in the Old Manse well 
worth those hoards of long-hidden gold 
which people seek for in moss-grown 
houses Profound treatises of morahty, a 
layman’s unprofessional and therefore un- 
prejudiced views of rehgion, histones (such 
as Bancroft might have written had he tak- 
en up his abode here as he once purposed) 30 
bright with picture, gleaming over a depth 
of philosophic thought, — these were the 
works that might fitly have flowed from 
such a retirement In the humblest event I 
resolved at least to achieve a novel that 
should evolve some deep lesson and should 
possess physical substance enough to stand 
alone 

In furtherance of my design, and as if to 
leave me no pretext for not fulfillmg it, 40 
there was in the rear of the house the most 
dehghtful httle nook of a study that ever 
afforded its snug seclusion to a scholar It 
was here that Emerson wrote Nature, for 
he was then an inhabitant of the Manse, and 
used to watch the Assyrian dawn and Pa- 
phian sunset and moonrise from the sum- 
mit of our eastern hill When I first saw the 
room Its walls were blackened with the 
smoke of unnumbered years, and made still 50 
blacker by the grim prints of Puritan mm- 
isters that hung around These worthies 
looked strangely hke bad angels, or at least 
like men who had wrestled so contmually 
and so sternly with the devil that somewhat 


of his sooty fierceness had been imparted to 
their own visages They had all vanished 
now, a cheerful coat of paint and golden- 
tmted paper-hangings lighted up the small 
apartment, while the shadow of a willow- 
tree that swept agamst the overhanging 
eaves attempered the cheery western sun- 
shine In place of the grim prmts there was 
the sweet and lovely head of one of Raph- 
ael’s Madonnas and two pleasant httle 
pictures of the Lake of Como The only 
other decorations were a purple vase of 
flowers, always fresh, and a bronze one con- 
taimng graceful ferns My books (few, and 
by no means choice, for they were chiefly 
such waifs as chance had thrown m my 
way) stood in order about the room, seldom 
to be disturbed 

The study had three wmdows, set with 
httle, old-fashioned panes of glass, each 
with a crack across it The two on the west- 
ern side looked, or rather peeped, between 
the willow branches down into the orchard, 
with glimpses of the river through the trees 
The third, facing northward, commanded a 
broader view of the river at a spot where its 
hitherto obscure waters gleam forth into the 
hght of history It was at this wmdow that 
the clergyman who then dwelt in the Manse 
stood watching the outbreak of a long and 
deadly struggle between two nations, he 
saw the irregular array of his parishioners 
on the farther side of the river and the 
ghttenng line of the Brmsh on the hither 
bank He awaited in an agony of suspense 
the rattle of the musketry It came, and 
there needed but a gentle wmd to sweep 
the battle smoke around this quiet house 

Perhaps the reader, whom I cannot help 
considering as my guest in the Old Manse 
and entitled to all courtesy in the way of 
sight-showing, — perhaps he wiU choose to 
take a nearer view of the memorable spot 
We stand now on the river’s brink It may 
well be called the Concord, the river of 
peace and quiemess, for it is certainly the 
most unexcitable and sluggish stream that 
ever loitered imperceptibly towards its eter- 
mty — the sea Positively, I had lived three 
weeks beside it before it grew qmte clear 
to my perception which way the current 
flowed It never has a vivacious aspect ex- 
cept when a northwestern breeze is vexmg 
Its surface on a sunshiny day From the in- 
curable mdolence of its nature, the stream 
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18 happily incapable of becoming the slave 
of human mgenuity, as is the fate of so 
many a wild, free mountain torrent While 
all things else are compelled to subserve 
some useful purpose, it idles its sluggish 
life away in lazy hberty, without turmng a 
sohtary spindle or affordmg even water- 
power enough to grind the com that grows 
upon Its banks The torpor of its movement 
allows It nowhere a bright, pebbly shore, 
nor so much as a narrow strip of ghsterung 
sand, in any part of its course It slumbers 
between broad prairies, kissing the long 
meadow grass, and bathes the overhangmg 
boughs of elder bushes and willows or the 
roots of elms and ash-trees and clumps of 
maples Flags and rushes grow along its 
plashy shore, the yellow water-hly spreads 
Its broad, flat leaves on the margin, and the 
fragrant white pond-hly abounds, generally 
selecting a position just so far from the 
river’s brmk that it cannot be grasped save 
at the hazard of plunging in 

It IS a marvel whence this perfect flower 
derives its loveliness and perfume, spring- 
ing as It does from the black mud over 
winch the river sleeps, and where lurk 
the shmy eel and speckled frog and the mud 
turtle, whom continual washing cannot 
cleanse It is the very same black mud out 
of which the yellow hly sucks its obscene 
life and noisome odor. Thus we see, too, 
in the world that some persons assimilate 
only what is ugly and evil from the same 
moral circumstances which supply good 
and beautified results — the fragrance of ce- 
lesual flowers — to the daily life of others 
The reader must not, from any testimony 
of mine, contract a dishke towards our 
slumberous stream In the hght of a calm 40 
and golden sunset it becomes lovely beyond 
expression, the more lovely for the quietude 
that so well accords with the hour, when 
even the wmd, after blustermg all day long, 
usually hushes itself to rest Each tree and 
rock, and every blade of grass, is disunctly 
imaged, and, however unsightly m reality, 
assumes ideal beauty in the reflection The 
minutest things of earth and the broad as- 
pect of the firmament are pictured equally 50 
without effort and with the same feliaty of 
success All the sky glows downward at our 
feet, the rich clouds float through the un- 
ruffled bosom of the stream hke heavenly 
thoughts through a peaceful heart We will 


not, then, mahgn our nver as gross and im- 
pure while It can glorify itself with so ade- 
quate a picture of the heaven that broods 
above it, or, if we remember its tawny hue 
and the muddmess of its bed, let it be a 
symbol that the earthliest human soul has an 
infimte spiritual capacity and may contain 
the better world within its depths But, m- 
deed, the same lesson might be drawn out 
of any mud puddle in the streets of a city, 
and, being taught us everywhere, it must be 
true 

Come, we have pursued a somewhat de- 
vious track in our walk to the batde- 
ground Here we are, at the point where 
the river was crossed by the old bridge, the 
possession of which was the immediate ob- 
ject of the contest On the hither side grow 
two or three elms, throwmg a wide circum- 
ference of shade, but which must have been 
planted at some period witlim the three- 
score years and ten that have passed since 
the battle day On the farther shore, over- 
hung by a clump of elder-bushes, we dis- 
cern the stone abutment of the bridge 
Looking down into the river, I once discov- 
ered some heavy fragments of the timbers, 
all green with half a century’s growth of 
water-moss, for during that length of time 
the tramp of horses and human footsteps 
have ceased along this ancient highway 
The stream has here about the breadth of 
twenty strokes of a swimmer’s arm, — a 
space not too wide when the bullets were 
whistlmg across Old people who dwell 
hereabouts wiU pomt out the very spots on 
the western bank where our countrymen 
fell down and died, and on this side of the 
nver an obehsk of granite has grown up 
from the soil that was fertilized with Brit- 
ish blood The monument, not more than 
twenty feet in height, is such as it befitted 
the inhabitants of a village to erect in illus- 
tration of a matter of local interest rather 
than what was suitable to commemorate an 
epoch of national history Still, by the 
fathers of the village this famous deed was 
done, and their descendants might right- 
fully claim the privilege of building a me- 
morial 

A humbler token of the fight, yet a more 
interesting one than the gramte obehsk, 
may be seen close under the stone-wall 
which separates the battle-ground from 
the precmcts of the parsonage It is the 


30 
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grave — ^marked by a small, mossgrown sought to follow that poor youth through 

fragment of stone at the head and another his subsequent career, and observe how his 

at the foot — the grave of two Briush sol- soul was tortured by the blood stain, con- 

diers who were slam m the skirmish, and tracted as it had been before the long cus- 

have ever smce slept peacefully where tom of war had robbed human hfe of its 

Zechariah Brown and Thomas Davis bur- sanctity, and while it still seemed murder- 

led them Soon was their warfare ended, a ous to slay a brother-man This one cir- 

weary mght march from Boston, a rattling cumstance has borne more fruit for me 

volley of musketry across the river, and than all that history tells us of the fight 

then these many years of rest In the long 10 Many strangers come m the summer 
procession of slam invaders who passed mto time to view the battle-ground For my 

etermty from the battle-fields of the revo- own part, I have never found my imagina- 

luuon, these two nameless soldiers led the tion much excited by this or any other scene 

way of histone celebrity, nor would the placid 

Lowell, the poet, as we were once stand- margm of the river have lost any of its 

mg over this grave, told me a tradition m charm for me had men never fought and 

reference to one of the inhabitants below died there There is a wilder interest m the 

The story has something deeply impressive, tract of land — perhaps a hundred yards in 

though Its circumstances cannot altogether breadth — which extends between the bat- 

be reconciled with probability A youth in 20 tie-field and the northern face of our Old 
the service of the clergyman happened to Manse, with its contiguous avenue and 

be chopping wood, that April mormng, at orchard Here, m some unknown age, be- 

the back door of the Manse, and when the fore the white man came, stood an Indian 

noise of battle rang from side to side of the village, convement to the river, whence its 

bridge he hastened across the intervemng inhabitants must have drawn so large a part 

field to see what might be going forward of their subsistence The site is identified 

It IS rather strange, by the way, that this by the spear and arrowheads, the chisels, 

lad should have been so dihgently at work and other implements of war, labor, and 

when the whole population of town and the chase, which the plough turns up from 

country were startled out of their custom- 30 the soil You see a sphnter of stone, half 

ary business by the advance of the British hidden beneath a sod, it looks hke nothing 

troops Be that as it might, the tradition worthy of note, but, if you have faith 

says that the lad now left his task and hut- enough to pick it up, behold a rehc' Tho- 

ried to the battle-field with the axe still m reau, who has a strange faculty of findmg 

his hand The Briush had by this Ume re- what the Indians have left behind them, 

treated, the Americans were in pursuit, and first set me on the search, and I afterwards 

the late scene of strife was thus deserted enriched myself with some very perfect 

by both parties Two soldiers lay on the specimens, so rudely wrought that it 

ground — one was a corpse, but, as the seemed almost as if chance had fashioned 

young New Englander drew mgh, the 40 them Their great charm consists in this 
other Briton raised himself painfully upon rudeness and in the individuality of each 

his hands and knees and gave a ghastly article, so different from the producuons of 

stare into his face The boy, — ^it must have civihzed machinery, which shapes every- 

been a nervous impulse, without purpose, thing on one pattern There is exqmsite 

without thought, and betokeiung a sensi- dehght, too, m pickmg up for one’s self an 

tive and impressible nature rather than a arrowhead that was dropped centuries ago 

hardened one, — the boy uphfted his axe and has never been handled since, and 

and dealt the wounded soldier a fierce and which we thus receive directly from the 

fatal blow upon the head hand of the red hunter, who purposed to 

I could wish that the grave nught be 50 shoot it at his game or at an enemy Such 
opened, for I would fain know whether an mcident builds up again the Indian vil- 

either of the skeleton soldiers has the mark lage and its encirchng forest, and recalls to 

of an axe in his skull The story comes hfe the painted chiefs and warriors, the 

home to me like truth Oftenomes, as an squaws at their household toil, and the chil- 

intellectual and moral exercise, I have dren sporting among the wigwams, while 
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the bttle wind-rocked pappoose swings we remember them as humorists and odd- 

from the branch of the tree It can hardly fellows And what is more melancholy than 

be told whether it is a joy or a pain, after the old apple-trees that linger about the 

such a momentary vision, to gaze around spot where once stood a homestead, but 

m the broad dayhght of reahty and see where there is now only a nuned c himne y 
stone fences, white houses, potato fields, rising out of a grassy and weed-grown 
and men doggedly hoeing in their shirt- cellar? They offer their fruit to every way- 
sleeves and homespun pantaloons But this farer, — apples that are bitter sweet with 
IS nonsense The Old Manse is better than the moral of Time’s vicissitude 

a thousand wigwams lo I have met with no other such pleasant 

The Old Manse' We had almost forgot- trouble m the world as that of finding 

ten It, but will return thither through the myself, with only the two or three mouths 

orchard This was set out by the last clergy- which it was my privilege to feed, the sole 

man, in the declme of his hfe, when the inheritor of the old clergyman’s wealth of 

neighbors laughed at the hoary-headed man fruits Throughout the summer there were 

for plantmg trees from which he could have cherries and currants, and then came 

no prospect of gathering fruit Even had autumn, with his immense burden of ap- 

that been the case, there was only so much pies, droppmg them continually from his 

the better motive for planting them, m the overladen shoulders as he trudged along 

pure and unselfish hope of benefiting his 20 In the stillest afternoon, if I hstencd, the 
successors, an end so seldom achieved by thump of a great apple was audible, falling 

more ambitious efforts But the old mmis- without a breath of wind, from the mere 

ter, before reaching his patriarchal age of necessity of perfect ripeness And, besides, 

ninety, ate the apples from this orchard there were pear-trees, that flung down 

durmg many years, and added silver and bushels upon bushels of heavy pears, and 

gold to his annual stipend by disposing of peach-trees, which, in a good year, tor- 

the superfluity It is pleasant to think of mented me with peaches, neither to be 

him walkmg among the trees in the quiet eaten nor kept, nor, without labor and per- 

aftemoons of early autumn and picking up plexity, to be given away The idea of an 

here and there a windfall, while he observes 30 infinite generosity and exhaustless bounty 
how heavily the branches are weighed on the part of our Mother Nature was well 

down, and computes the number of empty worth obtainmg through such cares as 

flour barrels that will be filled by their bur- these That feeling can be enjoyed in per- 

Ue loved each tree, doubtless, as if it fection only by the natives of summer 

had been his own child An orchard has islands, where the bread-fruit, the cocoa, 

a relation to mankind, and readily connects the palm, and the orange grow sponta- 

itself with matters of the heart The trees neously and hold forth the ever-ready meal, 

possess a domestic character, they have but likewise almost as well by a man long 

lost the wild nature of their forest kmdred, habituated to city hfe, who plunges into 

and have grown humamzed by receivmg 40 such a sohtude as that of the Old Manse, 

the care of man as well as by contributing where he plucks the fruit of trees that he 

to his wants There is so much mdividual- did not plant, and which therefore, to my 

ity of character, too, among apple-trees heterodox taste, bear the closest resem- 

that It gives them an additional claim to be blance to those that grew m Eden It has 

the objects of human mterest One is harsh been an apothegm these five thousand 

and crabbed in its manifestauons, another years, that toil sweetens the bread it earns 

'if chanty One is For my part (speaking from hard experi- 

churbsh and ilhberal, evidently grudgmg ence, acquired while belaboring the rugged 

me few apples that it bears, anomer ex- furrows of Brook Farm), I rehsh best me 

hausts Itself m free-hearted benevolence. 50 free gifts of Providence 

The variety of grotesque shapes mto which Not that it can be disputed that the hght 

apple-trees contort themselves has its effect toil requisite to cultivate a moderately- 

an mose who get acquamted wim them sized garden imparts such zest to kitchen 

mey stretch out their crooked branches, vegetables as is never found in those of the 

and take such hold of me imagmation that market gardener Childless men, if mey 
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would know something of the bliss of 
patermty, should plant a seed, — be it 
squash, bean, Indian corn, or perhaps a 
mere flower or worthless weed, — should 
plant It with their own hands, and nurse it 
from infancy to maturity altogether by 
their own care If there be not too many of 
them, each individual plant becomes an 
object of separate interest My garden, that 
skirted the avenue of the Manse, was of 
precisely the right extent An hour or two 
of mormng labor was all that it reqmred 
But I used to visit and revisit it a dozen 
ames a day, and stand in deep contempla- 
tion over my vegetable progeny with a love 
that nobody could share or conceive of who 
had never taken part in the process of crea- 
tion It was one of the most bewitchmg 
sights in the world to observe a hill of beans 
thrusung aside the soil, or a row of early 
peas just peeping forth sufficiently to trace 
a fine of delicate green Later in the season 
the humming-birds were attracted by the 
blossoms of a pecuhar variety of bean, and 
they were a joy to me, those little spiritual 
visitants, for deigning to sip airy food out 
of my nectar cups Multitudes of bees used 
to bury themselves in the yellow blossoms 
of the summer squashes This, too, was a 
deep satisfaction, although when they had 
laden themselves w'lth sweets they flew 
away to some unknown hive, which would 
give back nothing in requital of what my 
garden had contributed But I was glad 
thus to fling a benefacuon upon the passing 
breeze with the certainty that somebody 
must profit by it, and that there would be a 
little more honey m the world to allay the 
sourness and bitterness which mankmd is 
always complaining of Yes, indeed, my 
fife was the sweeter for that honey 

Speaking of summer squashes, I must 
say a word of their beautiful and varied 
forms They presented an endless diversity 
of urns and vases, shallow or deep, scal- 
loped or plain, moulded in patterns which a 
sculptor would do well to copy, since Art 
has never mvented anything more graceful 
A hundred squashes in the garden were 
worthy, m my eyes at least, of being ren- 
dered indestructible in marble If ever 
Providence (but I know it never will) 
should assign me a superflmty of gold, part 
of It shall be expended for a service of plate, 
or most dehcate porcelain, to be wrought 


into the shapes of summer squashes gath- 
ered from vines which I will plant with my 
own hands As dishes for contaimng vege- 
tables they would be pecuharly appropriate 
But not merely the squeamish love of the 
beautiful was gratified by my toil m the 
kitchen garden There was a hearty enjoy- 
ment, likewise, in observmg the growth of 
the crook-necked winter squashes, from the 
10 first little bulb, with the withered blossom 
adhering to it, until they lay strewn upon 
the soil, big, round fellows, hidmg their 
heads beneath the leaves, but turrung up 
their great yellow rotundities to the noon- 
tide sun Gazing at them, I felt that by my 
agency something worth hvmg for had been 
done A new substance was born into the 
world They were real and tangible exist- 
ences, which the mind could seize hold of 
20 and rejoice in A cabbage, too, — especially 
the early Dutch cabbage, which swells to a 
monstrous circumference, until its ambi- 
tious heart often bursts asunder, — is a 
matter to be proud of when we can claim a 
share with the earth and sky in producing 
It But, after all, the hugest pleasure is re- 
served until these vegetable children of ours 
are smoking on the table, and we, like 
Saturn, make a meal of them 
30 What with the river, the battle-field, the 
orchard and the garden, the reader begms 
to despair of findmg his way back into the 
Old Manse But in agreeable weather it is 
the truest hospitahty to keep him out-of- 
doors I never grew quite acquainted with 
my habitauon ull a long spell of sulky rain 
had confined me beneath its roof There 
could not be a more sombre aspect of 
external nature than as then seen from the 
40 windows of my study The great willow- 
tree had caught and retained among its 
leaves a whole cataract of water, to be 
shaken down at intervals by the frequent 
gusts of wind All day long, and for a week 
together, the rain was dnp-drip-drippmg 
and splash-splash-splashing from the eaves, 
and bubbling and foaming into the tubs 
beneath the spouts The old, unpamted 
shingles of the house and out-buildings 
50 were black with moisture; and the mosses of 
ancient growth upon the walls looked green 
and fresh, as if they were the newest thmgs 
and afterthought of Time. The usually 
mirrored surface of the river was blurred 
by an infinity of ramdrops, the whole land- 
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scape had a completely water-soaked ap- 
pearance, conveymg the impression that 
the earth was wet through like a sponge; 
while the summit of a wooded hill, about a 
mile distant, was enveloped m a dense 
mist, where the demon of the tempest 
seemed to have his abiding-place and to 
be plotting still direr inclemencies 
Nature has no kindness, no hospitality, 
durmg a ram In the fiercest heat of sunny 
days she retains a secret mercy, and wel- 
comes the wayfarer to shady nooks of the 
woods whither the sun cannot penetrate, 
but she provides no shelter against her 
storms It makes us shiver to think of those 
deep, umbrageous recesses, those over- 
shadowing banks, where we found such 
enjoyment during the sultry afternoons 
Not a twig of foliage there but would dash 
a httle shower into our faces Looking re- 
proachfully towards the impenetrable sky, — 
if sky there be above that dismal uniformity 
of cloud, — we are apt to murmur against 
the whole system of the universe, since it 
involves the extinction of so many summer 
days in so short a hfe by the hissing and 
spluttering ram In such spells of weather — 
and It IS to be supposed such weather came 
— Eve’s bower in Paradise must have been 
but a cheerless and aguish kind of shelter, 
nowise comparable to the old parsonage, 
which had resources of its own to beguile 
the week’s imprisonment The idea of 
sleeping on a couch of wet roses’ 

Happy the man who in a rainy day can 
betake himself to a huge garret, stored, 
hke that of the Manse, with lumber that 
each generation has left behind it from a 
period before the revolution Our garret 
was an arched hall, dimly illuminated 
through small and dusty windows, it was 
but a twilight at the best, and there were 
nooks, or rather caverns, of deep obscurity, 
the secrets of which I never learned, being 
too reverent of their dust and cobwebs 
The beams and rafters, roughly hewn and 
with strips of bark still on them, and the 
rude masonry of the chimneys, made the 
garret look wild and uncivihzed, — an aspect 
unhke what was seen elsewhere in the quiet 
and decorous old house But on one side 
there was a httle whitewashed apartment 
which bore the traditionary title of the 
Saint’s Chamber, because holy men in 
their youth had slept and studied and 


prayed there With its elevated retirement, 
its one window, its small fireplace, and its 
closet, convement for an oratory, it was 
the very spot where a young man might 
inspire himself with solemn enthusiasm 
and cherish samtly dreams The occu- 
pants, at various epochs, had left brief rec- 
ords and ejaculations mscribed upon the 
walls There, too, hung a tattered and 
10 shrivelled roll of canvas, which on inspec- 
tion proved to be the forcibly wrought pic- 
ture of a clergyman, in wig, band, and gown, 
holding a Bible in his hand As I turned his 
face towards the hght he eyed me with an 
air of authority such as men of his profes- 
sion seldom assume m our days The orig- 
inal had been pastor of the parish more 
than a century ago, a friend of Whitefield, 
and almost his equal in fervid eloquence 
20 I bowed before the effigy of the digmfied 
divine, and felt as if I had now met face 
to face with the ghost by whom, as there 
was reason to apprehend, the Manse was 
haunted 

Houses of any antiqiuty in New England 
are so invariably possessed with spirits that 
the matter seems hardly worth alluding to 
Our ghost used to heave deep sighs in a 
particular corner of the parlor, and some- 
30 times rustled paper, as if he were turning 
over a sermon in the long upper entry, — 
where nevertheless he was invisible in spite 
of the bright moonshine that fell through 
the eastern window Not improbably he 
wished me to edit and publish a selection 
from a chest full of manuscript discourses 
that stood in the garret Once, while Hil- 
lard and other friends sat talking with us in 
the twilight, there came a rusthng noise as 
40 of a minister’s silk gown, sweeping through 
the very midst of the company so closely as 
almost to brush against the chairs Still 
there was nothing visible A yet stranger 
business was that of a ghostly servant- 
maid, who used to be heard in the kitchen 
at deepest midmght grinding coffee, cook- 
ing, ironmg, — performing, in short, all 
kmds of domestic labor, — although no 
traces of anything accomphshed could be 
50 detected the next mormng Some neglected 
duty of her servitude — some ill-starched 
mmistenal band — disturbed the poor dam- 
sel m her grave and kept her at work 
without any wages 

But to return from this digression A 
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part of my predecessor’s library was stored 
m the garret, — ^rio unfit receptacle indeed 
for such dreary trash as comprised the 
greater number of volumes The old books 
would have been worth nothmg at an auc- 
tion. In this venerable garret, however, 
they possessed an interest, quite apart from 
their hterary value, as heirlooms, many of 
which had been transmitted down through 
a senes of consecrated hands from the days 
of the mighty Puritan divines Autographs 
of famous names were to be seen m faded 
ink on some of their fly-leaves, and there 
were marginal observaUons or mterpolated 
pages closely covered with manuscript m 
illegible shorthand, perhaps concealing 
matter of profound truth and wisdom The 
world will never be the better for it. A few 
of the books were Latm folios, written by 
Cathohe authors, others demohshed Papis- 
try, as with a sledge-hammer, m plain 
Enghsh A dissertation on the book of Job 
— which only Job himself could have had 
patience to read — filled at least a score of 
small, thickset quartos, at the rate of two 
or three volumes to a chapter Then there 
was a vast folio body of divimty — too 
corpulent a body, it might be feared, to 
comprehend the spiritual element of reh- 
gion Volumes of tlus form dated back two 
hundred years or more, and were generally 
bound in black leather, exhibitmg pre- 
cisely such an appearance as we should 
attribute to books of enchantment Others 
equally antique were of a size proper to be 
carried m the large waistcoat pockets of 
old times, — dimmutive, but as black as 
their bulkier brethren, and abimdantly in- 
terfused with Greek and Latin quotauons 
These httle old volumes impressed me as if 
they had been intended for very large ones, 
but had been unfortunately bhghted at an 
early stage of their growth 

The ram pattered upon the roof and the 
sky gloomed through the dusty garret wm- 
dows, while I burrowed among these ven- 
erable books in search of any hvmg thought 
which should bum hke a coal of fire, or 
glow like an mextingmshable gem, beneath 
the dead trumpery that had long hidden it 
But I found no such treasure, all was dead 
alike, and I could not but muse deeply and 
wondermgly upon the humihatmg fact that 
the works of man’s mtellect decay like those 
of his hands Thought grows mouldy. 


What was good and nourishing food for 
the spirits of one generauon affords no sus- 
tenance for the next Books of religion, 
however, cannot be considered a fair test 
of the endurmg and vivaaous properties of 
human thought, because such books so sel- 
dom really touch upon their ostensible 
subject, and have, therefore, so little busi- 
ness to be written at aU So long as an un- 
lo lettered soul can attam to savmg grace, 
there would seem to be no deadly error m 
holdmg theological libraries to be accumu- 
lations of, for the most part, stupendous 
impertinence 

Many of the books had accrued m the 
latter years of the last clergyman’s hfetime 
These threatened to be of even less interest 
than the elder works, a century hence, to 
any curious mquirer who should then rum- 
20 mage them as I was domg now Volumes 
of the Liberal Preacher and Chnsttan 
Examiner^ occasional sermons, contro- 
versial pamphlets, tracts, and other produc- 
uons of a hke fugitive nature took the place 
of the thick and heavy volumes of past 
time In a physical point of view there was 
much the same diflference as between a 
feather and a lump of lead, but, mteUec- 
tually regarded, the specific gravity of old 
30 and new was about upon a par Both 
also were alike frigid. The elder books, 
nevertheless, seemed to have been ear- 
nestly written, and nught be conceived to 
have possessed warmth at some former 
period, although, with the lapse of time, 
the heated masses had cooled down even to 
the freezmg-pomt The frigidity of the 
modem productions, on the other hand, 
was charactensuc and inherent, and evi- 
40 dently had httle to do with the writer’s 
quahues of mmd and heart In fine, of this 
whole dusty heap of hterature I tossed aside 
all the sacred part, and felt myself none the 
less a Christian for eschewing it There ap- 
peared no hope of either mountmg to the 
better world on a Gothic staircase of an- 
cient folios or of flymg thither on the wings 
of a modern tract. 

Nothmg, strange to say, retained any sap 
50 except what had been written for the pass- 
mg day and year without the remotest pre- 
tension or idea of permanence There were 
a few old newspapers, and still older alma- 
nacs, which reproduced to my mental eye 
the epochs when they had issued from the 
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press with a distinctness that was alto- 
gether unaccountable It was as if I had 
found bits of magic looking-glass among 
the books, with the images of a vanished 
century m them I turned my eyes towards 
the tattered picture above mentioned, and 
asked of the austere divme wherefore it was 
that he and his brethren, after the most 
painful rummaging and groping into their 
mmds, had been able to produce nothing 
half so real as these newspaper scnbblers 
and almanac makers had thrown off m the 
effervescence of a moment The portrait 
responded not, so I sought an answer for 
myself It is the age itself that writes news- 
papers and almanacs, which, therefore, 
have a distinct purpose and meamng at the 
tune, and a kmd of mtelligible truth for all 
times, whereas most other works — bemg 
written by men who, m the very act, set 
themselves apart from their age — are hkely 
to possess little sigmficance when new, and 
none at aU when old Gemus, mdeed, melts 
many ages mto one, and thus effects some- 
thing permanent, yet still with a similarity 
of office to that of the more ephemeral 
writer A work of genius is but the news- 
paper of a century, or perchance of a hun- 
dred centuries 

Lightly as I have spoken of these old 
books, there yet Imgers with me a supersti- 
tious reverence for literature of all kmds A 
bound volume has a charm m my eyes simi- 
lar to what scraps of manuscript possess 
for the good Mussulman He imagines that 
those wmd-wafted records are perhaps hal- 
lowed by some sacred verse, and I, that 
every new book or antique one may contam 
the ‘open sesame,’ — the spell to disclose 
treasures hidden m some unsuspected cave 
of Truth Thus it was not without sadness 
that I turned away from the library of the 
Old Manse. 

Blessed was the sunshine when it came 
agam at the close of another stormy day, 
beammg from the edge of the western 
horizon, while the massive firmament of 
clouds threw down all the gloom it could, 
but served only to kmdle the golden hght 
mto a more brilliant glow by the strongly 
contrasted shadows Heaven smiled at the 
earth, so long unseen, from beneath its 
heavy eyelid To-morrow for the hill-tops 
and the wood-paths 

Or It might be that EUety Channmg came 


up the avenue to join me m a fishing excur- 
sion on the river Strange and happy times 
were those when we cast aside all irksome 
forms and strait-laced habitudes, and de- 
hvered ourselves up to the free air, to hve 
like the Indians or any less conventional 
race durmg one bright sermcircle of the 
sun Rowmg our boat agamst the current, 
between wide meadows, we turned aside 
lo mto the Assabeth A more lovely stream 
than this, for a mile above its junction with 
the Concord, has never flowed on earth, — 
nowhere, mdeed, except to lave the interior 
regions of a poet’s imagination It is shel- 
tered from the breeze by woods and a hill- 
side, so that elsewhere there might be a 
hurricane, and here scarcely a ripple across 
the shaded water The current lingers along 
so gently that the mere force of the boat- 
20 man’s will seems sufficient to propel his 
craft against it It comes flowing softly 
through the midmost privacy and deepest 
heart of a wood which whispers it to be 
qmet, while the stream wluspers back 
again from its sedgy borders, as if river and 
wood were hushmg one another to sleep 
Yes, the river sleeps along its course and 
dreams of the sky and of the clustermg 
fohage, amid which fall showers of broken 
30 sunhght, impartmg specks of vivid cheer- 
fulness, m contrast with the qmet depth of 
the prevailing tmt Of all tlus scene, the 
slumbering river has a dream picture in its 
bosom Which, after all, was the most 
real — the picture, or the original’ — the ob- 
jects palpable to our grosser senses, or 
their apotheosis m the stream beneath? 
Surely the disembodied images stand m 
closer relation to the soul But both the 
40 ongmal and the reflection had here an ideal 
charm, and, had it been a thought more 
wild, I could have fancied that this river had 
strayed forth out of the rich scenery of my 
compamon’s inner world, only the vegeta- 
tion along Its banks should then have had 
an Oriental character 

Gentle and unobtrusive as the river is, 
yet the tranqml woods seem hardly satis- 
fied to allow Its passage The trees are 
50 rooted on the very verge of the water, and 
dip their pendent branches mto it At one 
spot there is a lofty bank, on the slope of 
which grow some hemlocks, dechnmg 
across the stream with outstretched arms, 
as if resolute to take the plunge In other 
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places the banks are almost on a level with 
the water, so that the qmet congregation of 
trees set their feet m the flood, and are 
fringed with fohage down to the surface. 
Cardinal flowers kindle their spiral flames 
and illuminate the dark nooks among the 
shrubbery The pond-hly grows abun- 
dantly along the margm — that dehcious 
flower, which, as Thoreau tells me, opens 
Its virgin bosom to the first sunhght and 
perfects its bemg through the magic of that 
genial kiss He has beheld beds of them 
unfoldmg m due succession as the sunrise 
stole gradually from flower to flower — a 
sight not to be hoped for unless when a 
poet adjusts his mward eye to a proper 
focus with the outward organ Grape-vmes 
here and there twme themselves around 
shrub and tree and hang their clusters over 
the water within reach of the boatman’s 
hand Oftentimes they unite two trees of 
alien race m an inextricable twine, marry- 
ing the hemlock and the maple agamst 
their will, and enrichmg them with a purple 
offsprmg of which neither is the parent 
One of these ambitious parasites has 
climbed into the upper branches of a tall, 
white pine, and is still ascending from 
bough to bough, unsatisfied till it shall 
crown the tree’s airy summit with a wreath 
of Its broad foliage and a cluster of its 
grapes 

The wmdmg course of the stream con- 
tmually shut out the scene behind us, and 
revealed as calm and lovely a one before 
We ghded from depth to depth, and 
breathed new seclusion at every turn The 
shy kmgfisher flew from the withered 
branch close at hand to another at a dis- 
tance, uttering a shrill cry of anger or 
alarm Ducks that had been floating there 
since the preceding eve were startled at our 
approach, and skimmed along the glassy 
nver, breakmg its dark surface with a 
bright streak The pickerel leaped from 
among the hly-pads The turtle, sunmng 
Itself upon a rock or at the root of a tree, 
shd suddenly mto the water with a plunge 
The pamted Indian who paddled his canoe 
along the Assabeth three hundred years 
ago could hardly have seen a wilder gentle- 
ness displayed upon its banks and re- 
flected m Its bosom than we did Nor could 
the same Indian have prepared his noon- 
tide meal with more simphaty We drew 


up our skiff at some pomt where the over- 
archmg shade formed a natural bower, and 
there kindled a Are with the pme cones and 
decayed branches that lay strewn plenti- 
fully around Soon the smoke ascended 
among the trees, impregnated with a savory 
mcense, not heavy, dull, and surfeitmg, 
like the steam of cookery withm doors, but 
sprightly and piquant. The smell of our 
10 feast was akm to the woodland odors with 
which It mmgled there was no sacrilege 
committed by our mtrusion there the 
sacred sohtude was hospitable, and granted 
us free leave to cook and eat m the recess 
that was at once our kitchen and banquet- 
mg hall It IS strange what humble offices 
may be performed m a beautiful scene 
without destroying its poetry Our Are, 
red gleaming among the trees, and we be- 
20 side It, busied with cuhnary rites and 
spreading out our meal on a mossgrown 
Jog, alJ seemed m unison with the river 
ghding by and the fohage rustlmg over us 
And, what was strangest, neither did our 
mirth seem to disturb the propriety of 
the solemn woods, although the hobgobhns 
of the old wilderness and the will-of-the- 
wisps that glimmered m the marshy places 
might have come troopmg to share our 
30 table-talk, and have added their shrill 
laughter to our merriment It was the very 
spot in which to utter the extremest non- 
sense or the profoundest wisdom, or that 
ethereal product of the mind which par- 
takes of both, and may become one or the 
other, in correspondence with the faith and 
msight of the auditor 

So amid sunshine and shadow, rustlmg 
leaves and sighing waters, up gushed our 
40 talk like the babble of a foimtain The 
evanescent spray was Ellery’s, and his, too, 
the lumps of golden thought that lay glim- 
mering in the fountain’s bed and bright- 
ened both our faces by the reflection 
Could he have drawn out that virgin gold 
and stamped it with the mint mark that 
alone gives currency, the world might 
have had the profit, and he the fame My 
mind was the richer merely by the knowl- 
50 edge that it was there But the chief profit 
of those wild days to him and me, lay, not 
m any defimte idea, not in any angular or 
rounded truth, which we dug out of the 
shapeless mass of problematical stuff, but 
in the freedom which we thereby won from 
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all custom and conventionalism and fetter- 
mg influences of man on man We were so 
free to-day that it was impossible to be 
slaves again to-morrow When we crossed 
the threshold of the house or trod the 
thronged pavements of a aty, still the 
leaves of the trees that overhang the Assa- 
beth were whispenng to us, ‘Be free' be 
free'’ Therefore along that shady river- 
bank there are spots, marked with a heap of lo 
ashes and half-consumed brands, only less 
sacred in my remembrance than the hearth 
of a household fire 

And yet how sweet, as we floated home- 
ward adown the golden river at sunset, — 
how sweet was it to return within the sys- 
tem of human society, not as to a dungeon 
and a chain, but as to a stately edifice, 
whence we could go forth at will into state- 
her simphaty' How gently, too, did the 20 
sight of the Old Manse, best seen from 
the river, overshadowed with its willow 
and all environed about with the foliage of 
Its orchard and avenue, — how gently did 
Its gray, homely aspect rebuke the specula- 
tive extravagances of the day' It had grown 
sacred in connection with the artificial life 
against which we inveighed, it had been a 
home for many years in spite of all, it was 
my home too, and, with these thoughts, it 
seemed to me that all the artifice and con- 
ventionalism of hfe was but an impalpable 
thinness upon its surface, and that the 
depth below was none the worse for it 
Once, as we turned our boat to the bank, 
there was a cloud, in the shape of an im- 
mensely gigantic figure of a hound, couched 
above the house, as if keeping guard over 
It Gazmg at this symbol, I prayed that the 
upper influences might long protect the 
insututions that had grown out of the heart 
of mankmd 

If ever my readers should decide to give 
up civilized life, cities, houses, and what- 
ever moral or material enormities in addi- 
tion to these the perverted ingenuity of our 
race has contrived, let it be m the early 
autumn Then Nature wiU love him better 
than at any other season, and will take him 
to her bosom with a more motherly tender- 
ness I could scarcely endure the roof of 
the old house above me in those first 
autumnal days How early in the summer, 
too, the prophecy of autumn comes' Earlier 
m some years than in others, sometimes 


even in the first weeks of July There is no 
other feehng hke what is caused by this 
faint, doubtful, yet real perception — if it be 
not rather a foreboding — of the year’s de- 
cay, so blessedly sweet and sad m the same 
breath 

Did I say that there was no feeling hke 
It? Ah, but there is a half-acknowledged 
melancholy like to this when we stand m 
the perfected vigor of our life and feel that 
Time has now given us all his flowers, and 
that the next work of his never idle fingers 
must be to steal them one by one away 

I have forgotten whether the song of the 
cricket be not as early a token of autumn’s 
approach as any other, — that song which 
may be called an audible stillness, for 
though very loud and heard afar, yet the 
mind does not take note of it as a sound, 
so completely is its individual existence 
merged among the accompanying charac- 
teristics of the season Alas for the pleasant 
summer time' In August the grass is sail 
verdant on the hills and in the valleys, the 
fohage of the trees is as dense as ever, and 
as green, the flowers gleam forth in richer 
abundance along the margin of the river, 
and by the stone walls, and deep among the 
woods, the days, too, are as fervid now as 
they were a month ago, and yet in every 
breath of wind and m every beam of sun- 
shme we hear the whispered farewell and 
behold the parting smile of a dear friend 
There is a coolness amid all the heat, 
a mildness in the blazing noon Not a breeze 
can stir but it thrills us with the breath of 
autumn A pensive glory is seen in the far 
golden gleams, among the shadows of the 
trees The flowers — even the brightest of 
them, and they are the most gorgeous of 
the year — have this gentle sadness wedded 
to their pomp, and typify the charaeter of 
the delieious ume each within itself The 
brilhant cardinal flower has never seemed 
gay to me 

Still later in the season Nature’s tender- 
ness waxes stronger It is impossible not to 
be fond of our mother now, for she is so 
fond of us' At other periods she does not 
make this impression on me, or only at rare 
mtervals, but in those genial days of 
autumn, when she has perfected her har- 
vests and accomphshed every needful 
thing that was given her to do, then she 
overflows with a blessed superflmty of 
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love. She has leisure to caress her children 
now It IS good to be alive at such times. 
Thank Heaven for breath — yes^ for mere 
breath — when it is made up of a heavenly 
breeze like this' It comes with a real kiss 
upon our cheeks, it would Imger fondly 
around us if it might, but, since it must be 
gone. It embraces us with its whole kmdly 
heart and passes onward to embrace like- 
wise the next thing that it meets A blessmg lo 
IS flung abroad and scattered far and wide 
over the earth, to be gathered up by all 
who choose I rechne upon the still un- 
withered grass and whisper to myself, ‘O 
perfect day' O beauuful world' O benefi- 
cent God'’ And it is the promise of a 
blessed eternity, for our Creator would 
never have made such lovely days and 
have given us the deep hearts to enjoy 
them, above and beyond all thought, unless 20 
we were meant to be immortal This sun- 
shine is the golden pledge thereof It beams 
through the gates of paradise and shows us 
ghmpses far inward 

By and by, m a httle time, the outward 
world puts on a drear austerity On some 
October mormng there is a heavy hoar- 
frost on the grass and along the tops of the 
fences, and at sunrise the leaves fall from 
the trees of our avenue without a breath of 3° 
wmd, quietly descendmg by their own 
weight All summer long they have mur- 
mured like the noise of waters, they have 
roared loudly while the branches were 
wresthng with the thunder gust, they have 
made music both glad and solemn, they 
have attuned my thoughts by their qmet 
sound as I paced to and fro beneath the 
arch of mtermmghng boughs Now they 
can only rustle under my feet Henceforth 40 
the gray parsonage begms to assume a 
larger importance, and draws to its fire- 
side, — for the abomination of the air-tight 
stove IS reserved till wmtry weather, — 
draws closer and closer to its fireside the 
vagrant impulses that had gone wandermg 
about through the summer 

When summer was dead and buried the 
Old Manse became as lonely as a herimt- 
age Not that ever — m my ume at least — ^it 50 
had been thronged with company, but, at 
no rare mtervals, we welcomed some friend 
out of the dusty glare and tumult of the 
world, and rejoiced to share with him the 
transparent obscurity that was floatmg over 
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us In one respect our preemets were like 
the Enchanted Ground through which the 
pilgrim travelled on his way to the Celes- 
tial Qty' The guests, each and all, felt a 
slumberous influence upon them, they fell 
asleep m chairs, or took a more dehberate 
siesta on the sofa, or were seen stretched 
among the shadows of the orchard, lookmg 
up dreamily through the boughs They 
could not have paid a more acceptable com- 
phment to my abode, nor to my own quali- 
ties as a host I held it as a proof that they 
left their cares behind them as they passed 
between the stone gate-posts at the en- 
trance of our avenue, and that the so 
powerful opiate was the abundance of peace 
and quiet within and all around us Others 
could give them pleasure and amusement 
or instruction — these could be picked up 
anywhere, but it was for me to give them 
rest — rest in a hfe of trouble What better 
could be done for those weary and world- 
worn spirits^ — for him whose career of 
perpetual action was impeded and harassed 
by the rarest of his powers and the richest 
of his acquirements’ — for another who had 
thrown his ardent heart from earliest youth 
mto the strife of politics, and now, per- 
chance, began to suspect that one hfetime 
IS too brief for the accomplishment of any 
lofty atm’ — for her on whose femimne 
nature had been imposed the heavy gift of 
mtellectual power, such as a strong man 
might have staggered under, and with it 
the necessity to act upon the world’ — m a 
word, not to multiply instances, what bet- 
ter could be done for anybody who came 
withm our magic circle than to throw the 
spell of a tranquil spirit over him? And 
when It had wrought its full effect, then 
we dismissed him, with but misty remims- 
cences, as if he had been dreaming of us 
Were I to adopt a pet idea, as so many 
people do, and fondle it m my embraces to 
the exclusion of all others, it would be, 
that the great want which mankind labors 
under at this present period is sleep The 
world should rechne its vast head on the 
first convement pillow and take an age-long 
nap It has gone distracted through a mor- 
bid activity, and, while preternaturally 
wide-awake, is nevertheless tormented by 
visions that seem real to it now, but would 
assume their true aspect and character were 
all thmgs once set right by an interval of 
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sound repose This is the only method of 
gettmg nd of old delusions and avoiding 
new ones, of regenerating our race, so that 
It might in due time awake as an infant out 
of dewy slumber, of restoring to us the 
simple perception of what is right, and the 
single-hearted desire to achieve it, both of 
which have long been lost in consequence 
of this weary activity of brain and torpor 
or passion of the heart that now afflict the lo 
umverse Stimulants, the only mode of 
treatment hitherto attempted, cannot quell 
the disease, they do but heighten the 
delirium 

Let not the above paragraph ever be 
quoted against the author, for, though 
tinctured with its modicum of truth, it is 
the result and expression of what he knew, 
while he was writing, to be but a distorted 
survey of the state and prospects of man- 20 
kind There were circumstances around me 
which made it difficult to view the world 
precisely as it exists, for, severe and sober 
as was the Old Manse, it was necessary to 
go but a httle way beyond its threshold 
before meeting with stranger moral shapes 
of men than might have been encountered 
elsewhere in a circuit of a thousand miles 

These hobgobhns of flesh and blood were 
attracted thither by the widespreadmg in- 30 
fluence of a great original thinker, who had 
his earthly abode at the opposite extremity 
of our village His mind acted upon other 
rmnds of a certain constitution with won- 
derful magnetism, and drew many men 
upon long pilgrimages to speak with him 
face to face Young visionaries — to whom 
just so much of insight had been imparted 
as to make hfe all a labyrinth around them — 
came to seek the clew that should guide 40 
them out of their self-involved bewilder- 
ment Gray-headed theorists — whose sys- 
tems, at first air, had finally imprisoned 
them in an iron frame-work — travelled 
pamfully to his door, not to ask deliver- 
ance, but to invite the free spirit into their 
own thraldom People that had lighted on a 
new thought, or a thought that they fancied 
new, came to Emerson, as the finder of 
a ghttermg gem hastens to a lapidary, to 50 
ascertain its quahty and value Uncertam, 
troubled, earnest wanderers through the 
midmght of the moral world beheld his 
mtellectual fire as a beacon burmng on a 
hiU-top, and, climbing the difficult ascent. 


looked forth mto the surrounding obscu- 
rity more hopefully than hitherto. The 
hght revealed objects unseen before, — 
mountains, gleaming lakes, glimpses of a 
creation among the chaos, but also, as was 
unavoidable, it attracted bats and owls and 
the whole host of mght birds, which flapped 
their dusky wings against the gazer’s eyes, 
and sometimes were imstaken for fowls 
of angehc feather Such delusions always 
hover mgh whenever a beacon fire of truth 
IS kindled 

For myself, there had been epochs of my 
hfe when I, too, might have asked of this 
prophet the master word that should solve 
me the riddle of the umverse, but now, 
being happy, I felt as if there were no ques- 
tion to be put, and therefore admired 
Emerson as a poet of deep beauty and aus- 
tere tenderness, but sought nothing from 
him as a philosopher It was good, never- 
theless, to meet him in the wood-paths, or 
sometimes in our avenue, with that pure 
intellectual gleam diffused about his pres- 
ence hke the garment of a shining one, and 
he so quiet, so simple, so without preten- 
sion, encountering each man alive as if ex- 
pecting to receive more than he could im- 
part And, in truth, the heart of many an 
ordinary man had, perchance, inscripuons 
which he could not read But it was im- 
possible to dwell in his vicimty without in- 
haling more or less the mountain atmos- 
phere of his lofty thought, which, m the 
brains of some people, wrought a singular 
giddiness, — new truth being as heady as 
new wine Never was a poor httle country 
village infested with such a variety of queer, 
strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved mortals, 
most of whom took upon themselves to be 
important agents of the world’s destiny, 
yet were simply bores of a very intense 
water Such, I imagine, is the invariable 
character of persons who crowd so closely 
about an original thinker as to draw m his 
unuttered breath and thus become im- 
bued with a false originality This triteness 
of novelty is enough to make any man of 
common sense blaspheme at all ideas of 
less than a century’s standing, and pray 
that the world may be petrified and ren- 
dered immovable m precisely the worst 
moral and physical state that it ever yet ar- 
rived at, rather than be benefited by such 
schemes of such philosophers 
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And now I begin to feel — and perhaps 
should have sooner felt — that we have 
talked enough of the Old Manse Mine 
honored reader, it may be, will vihfy the 
poor author as an egotist for babbling 
through so many pages about a mossgrown 
country parsonage, and his hfe within its 
walls and on the river and in the woods, 
and the influences that wrought upon him 
from all these sources My conscience, 10 
however, does not reproach me with be- 
traying anything too sacredly individual to 
be revealed by a human spirit to its brother 
or sister spirit How narrow — how shallow 
and scanty too — is the stream of thought 
that has been flowing from my pen, com- 
pared with the broad tide of dim emotions, 
ideas, and associations which swell around 
me from that porUon of my existence' How 
httle have I told' and of that httle, how 20 
almost nothing is even tinctured with any 
quahty that makes it exclusively my own' 

Has the reader gone wandering, hand in 
hand with me, through the inner passages 
of my being? and have we groped together 
into all Its chambers and examined their 
treasures or their rubbish’ Not so We have 
been standing on the greensward, but just 
within the cavern’s mouth, where the com- 
mon sunshine is free to penetrate, and 30 
where every footstep is therefore free to 
come I have appealed to no senument or 
sensibilities save such as are diffused among 
us all So far as I am a man of really mdi- 
vidual attributes I veil my face, nor am I, 
nor have I ever been, one of those su- 
premely hospitable people who serve up 
their own hearts, delicately fried, with 
brain sauce, as a udbit for their beloved 
public 40 

Glancing back over what I have written, 
it seems but the scattered reminiscences of 
a single summer In fairyland there is no 
measurement of time, and, in a spot so shel- 
tered from the turmoil of life’s ocean, three 
years hastened away with a noiseless flight, 
as the breezy sunshine chases the cloud 
shadows across the depths of a sull valley 
Now came hints, growing more and more 
distmct, that the owmer of the old house 50 
was pimng for his native air Carpenters 
next appeared, making a tremendous 
racket among the out-buildings, strewing 
the green grass with pine shavings and 
chips of chesmut joists, and vexing the 


whole antiquity of the place with their dis- 
cordant renovations. Soon, moreover, they 
divested our abode of the veil of woodbine 
which had crept over a large portion of its 
southern face All the aged mosses were 
cleared unsparingly away, and there were 
homble whispers about bnishmg up the 
external walls with a coat of paint — a pur- 
pose as httle to my taste as might be that 
of rouging the venerable cheeks of one’s 
grandmother But the hand that renovates 
IS always more sacrilegious than that which 
destroys In fine, we gathered up our 
household goods, drank a farewell cup of 
tea m our pleasant httle breakfast-room, — 
dehcately fragrant tea, an unpurchasable 
luxury, one of the many angel gifts that 
had fallen hke dew upon us, — and passed 
forth between the tall stone gateposts as 
uncertam as the wandering Arabs where 
our tent might next be pitched Providence 
look me by the hand, and — an oddity of 
dispensation which, I trust, there is no 
irreverence in srmhng at — has led me, as 
the newspapers announce while I am writ- 
mg, from the Old Manse mto a custom 
house As a story-teller, I have often con- 
trived strange vicissitudes for my imaginary 
personages, but none hke this 
The treasure of mtellectual good which 
I hoped to find in our secluded dwell- 
mg had never come to light No profound 
treatise of ethics, no philosophic history, 
no novel even, that could stand unsup- 
ported on Its edges All that I had to show, 
as a man of letters, were these few tales and 
essays, which had blossomed out hke 
flowers in the calm summer of my heart 
and mmd Save editing (an easy task) the 
journal of my friend of many years, the 
African Cruiser, ' I had done nothmg else. 
With these idle weeds and withering blos- 
soms I have intermixed some that were 
produced long ago, — old, faded thmgs, re- 
mmdmg me of flowers pressed between the 
leaves of a book, — and now offer the 
bouquet, such as it is, to any whom it may 
please These fitful sketches, with so httle 
of external hfe about them, yet claimmg 
no profundity of purpose, — so reserved, 

I Journal of an African CrutserfH Y , 1845) was by 
Horatio Bridge, who had been Hawthorne’s closest 
fnend at college, and who had, unknown to Haw- 
thorne, furnished the guaranty for the publication of 
the Timx-Told Tales 
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even while they sometimes seem so frank, — 
often but half m earnest, and never, even 
when most so, expressmg saasfactorily the 
thoughts which they profess to image, — 
such trifles, I truly feel, afford no sohd 
basis for a literary reputation. Neverthe- 
less, the pubbc — ^if my limited number of 
readers, whom I venture to regard rather 
as a circle of friends, may be termed a 
pubhc — will receive them the more kmdly, lo 
as the last offermg, the last collection, of 
this nature which it is my purpose ever to 
put forth Unless I could do better, I have 
done enough m this kind For myself the 
book will always retam one charm — as re- 
mmdmg me of the river, with its dehghtful 
sohtudes, and of the avenue, the garden, 
and the orchard, and especially the dear 
Old Manse, with the bttle study on its west- 
ern side, and the sunshine ghmmermg 20 
through the willow branches while I wrote 
Let the reader, if he wfll do me so much 
honor, tmagme himself my guest, and that, 
having seen whatever may be worthy of 
notice withm and about the Old Manse, he 
has finally been ushered mto my study 
There, after seating him in an antique 
elbow chair, an heirloom of the house, I 
take forth a roll of manuscript and entreat 
his attention to the following tales — an act 30 
of personal inhospitality, however, which 
I never was guilty of, nor ever will be, even 
to my worst enemy 

1846 

THE GRAY CHAMPION 

There was once a tune when New Eng- 
land groaned under the actual pressure of 
heavier wrongs than those threatened ones 40 
which brought on the Revolution James II , 
the bigoted successor of Charles the Volup- 
tuous, had annulled the charters of all the 
colomes, and sent a harsh and unprmcipled 
soldier to take away our hberties and en- 
danger our rehgion The administration of 
Sir Edmund Andros lacked scarcely a single 
characteristic of tyranny a Governor and 
Counal, holding office from the King, and 
wholly mdependent of the country, laws 50 
made and taxes levied without concurrence 
of the people immediate or by their repre- 
sentatives, the rights of private citizens vio- 
lated, and the titles of aU landed property 
declared void, the voice of complamt stifled 


by restrictions on the press, and, finally, 
disaffection overawed by the first band of 
mercenary troops that ever marched on our 
free soil. For two years our ancestors were 
kept m sullen submission by that fihal love 
which had mvariably secured their alle- 
giance to the mother country, whether its 
head chanced to be a Parbament, Protector, 
or Popish Monarch Till these evil tunes, 
however, such allegiance had been merely 
nominal, and the colomsts had ruled them- 
selves, enjoying far more freedom than is 
even yet the privilege of the native subjects 
of Great Britam. 

At length a rumor reached our shores 
that the Prince of Orange had ventured on 
an enterprise, the success of which would 
be the triumph of civil and religious rights 
and the salvation of New England It was 
but a doubtful whisper, it might be false, 
or the attempt might fail, and, in either 
case, the man that stirred against King 
James would lose his head Still the mtel- 
bgence produced a marked effect The 
people smiled mysteriously in the streets, 
and threw bold glances at then oppressors, 
while far and wide there was a subdued 
and silent agitauon, as if the slightest signal 
would rouse the whole land from its slug- 
gish despondency Aware of their danger, 
the rulers resolved to avert it by an im- 
posmg display of strength, and perhaps to 
confirm their despotism by yet harsher 
measiues One afternoon m April, 1689, Su 
Edmund Andros and his favorite council- 
lors, bemg warm with wine, assembled the 
red-coats of the Governor’s Guard, and 
made their appearance m the streets of Bos- 
ton The sun was near settmg when the 
march commenced 

The roU of the drum at that imquiet 
crisis seemed to go through the streets, less 
as the martial music of the soldiers, than as 
a muster-call to the inhabitants themselves. 
A mulutude, by various avenues, assem- 
bled m King Street, which was destined to 
be the scene, nearly a century afterwards, 
of another encounter between the troops of 
Britam, and a people struggbng against her 
tyranny. Though more than sixty years 
had elapsed smce the pilgrims came, this 
crowd of their descendants stiU showed the 
strong and sombre features of their char- 
acter perhaps more strikingly in such a 
stem emergency than on happier occasions 
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There were the sober garb, the general 
severity of mien, the gloomy but undis- 
mayed expression, the scriptural forms of 
speech, and the confidence m Heaven’s 
blessing on a righteous cause, which would 
have marked a band of the original Puri- 
tans, when threatened by some peril of the 
wilderness Indeed, it was not yet time for 
the old spirit to be extinct, since there were 
men m the street that day who had wor- 
shipped there beneath the trees, before a 
house was reared to the God for whom 
they had become exiles Old soldiers of the 
Parhament were here, too, smihng grimly 
at the thought that their aged arms might 
stnke another blow against the house of 
Stuart Here, also, were the veterans of 
King Philip’s war, who had burned villages 
and slaughtered young and old, with pious 
fierceness, while the godly souls through- 
out the land were helping them with 
prayer Several ministers were scattered 
among the crowd, which, unhke all other 
mobs, regarded them with such reverence, 
as if there were sanctity m their very gar- 
ments These holy men exerted their influ- 
ence to quiet the people, but not to dis- 
perse them Meantime, the purpose of the 
Governor, in disturbing the peace of the 
town at a period when the slightest com- 
motion might throw the country into a fer- 
ment, was almost the universal subject of 
mqtury, and variously explained 

‘Satan will stnke his master-stroke pres- 
ently,’ cried some, ‘because he knoweth 
that his time is short All our godly pastors 
are to be dragged to prison' We shall see 
them at a Smithfield fire in King Street’’ 

Hereupon the people of each parish 
gathered closer round their mimster, who 
looked calmly upwards and assumed a 
more apostolic digmty, as well befitted a 
candidate for the highest honor of his pro- 
fession, the crown of martyrdom It was 
actually fancied, at that period, that New 
England might have a John Rogers of her 
own to take the place of that worthy in the 
Primer 

‘The Pope of Rome has given orders for 
a new St Bartholomew’’ cried others ‘We 
are to be massacred, man and male child’’ 

Neither was this rumor wholly discred- 
ited, although the wiser class beheved the 
Governor’s object somewhat less atrocious 
His predecessor under the old charter. 


Bradstreet, a venerable compamon of the 
first settlers, was known to be m town 
There were groimds for conjecturing, that 
Sir Edmund Andros intended at once to 
strike terror by a parade of military force, 
and to confound the opposite faction by 
possessing himself of their chief 

‘Stand firm for the old charter Gov- 
ernor’’ shouted the crowd, seizing upon the 
10 idea ‘The good old Governor Bradstreet’’ 
While this cry was at the loudest, the 
people were surprised by the well-known 
figure of Governor Bradstreet himself, a 
patriarch of nearly ninety, who appeared 
on the elevated steps of a door, and, wnth 
characteristic mildness, besought them to 
submit to the constituted authorities 

‘My children,’ concluded this venerable 
person, ‘do nothing rashly Cry not aloud, 
20 but pray for the welfare of New England, 
and expect patiently what the Lord will do 
m this matter’’ 

The event was soon to be decided All 
this time, the roll of the drum had been 
approaching through Cornhill, louder and 
deeper, till with reverberations from house 
to house, and the regular tramp of martial 
footsteps. It burst into the street A double 
rank of soldiers made their appearance, 
30 occupying the whole breadth of the pas- 
sage, with shouldered matchlocks, and 
matches burmng, so as to present a row of 
fires in the dusk Their steady march was 
hke the progress of a machine, that would 
roll irresistibly over everything in its way 
Next, moving slowly, with a confused 
clatter of hoofs on the pavement, rode a 
party of mounted gentlemen, the central 
figure being Sir Edmund Andros, elderly, 
40 but erect and soldier-hke Those around 
him were his favorite councillors, and the 
bitterest foes of New England At his right 
hand rode Edward Randolph, our arch- 
enemy, that ‘blasted wretch,’ as Cotton 
Mather calls him, who achieved the down- 
fall of our ancient government, and was 
followed with a sensible curse, through 
hfe and to his grave On the other side was 
Bulhvant, scattering jests and mockery as 
50 he rode along Dudley came behind, with a 
downcast look, dreading, as well he might, 
to meet the indignant gaze of the people, 
who beheld him, their only countryman by 
birth, among the oppressors of his native 
land The captain of a frigate m the harbor. 
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and two or three civil officers under the 
Crown, were also there But the figure 
which most attracted the pubhc eye, and 
stirred up the deepest feehng, was the 
Episcopal clergyman of King’s Chapel, rid- 
ing haughtily among the magistrates in his 
priestly vestments, the fitting representa- 
tive of prelacy and persecution, the umon 
of church and state, and all those abomina- 
tions which had driven the Puritans to the lo 
wilderness Another guard of soldiers, m 
double rank, brought up the rear 

The whole scene was a picture of the 
condmon of New England, and its moral, 
the deformity of any government that does 
not grow put of the nature of things and the 
character of the people On one side the 
religious multitude, with their sad visages 
and dark attire, and on the other, the group 
of despotic rulers, with the high church- 20 
man m the midst, and here and there a 
crucifix at their bosoms, all magnificently 
clad, flushed with wine, proud of unjust 
authority, and scoffing at the umversal 
groan And the mercenary soldiers, waiting 
but the word to deluge the street with 
blood, showed the only means by which 
obedience could be secured 

‘Oh' Lord of Hosts,’ cried a voice among 
the crowd, ‘provide a Champion for thy 
people'’ 

This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and 
served as a herald’s cry, to introduce a re- 
markable personage The crowd had rolled 
back, and were now huddled together 
nearly at the extremity of the street, while 
the soldiers had advanced no more than a 
third of Its length The intervemng space 
was empty — a paved solitude, between lofty 
edifices, which threw almost a twilight 
shadow over it Suddenly, there was seen 
the figure of an ancient man, who seemed 
to have emerged from among the people, 
and was walking by himself along the 
centre of the street, to confront the armed 
band He wore the old Puritan dress, a 
dark cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, m 
the fashion of at least fifty years before, 
with a heavy sword upon lus thigh, but a 
staff m his hand to assist the tremulous gait 
of age 

When at some distance from the multi- 
tude, the old man turned slowly round, 
displaying a face of antique majesty, ren- 
dered doubly venerable by the hoary beard 


that descended on his breast He made a 
gesture at once of encouragement and warn- 
ing, then turned agam, and resumed his 
way. 

‘Who is this gray patriarch?’ asked the 
young men of their sires 

‘Who IS this venerable brother?’ asked 
the old men among themselves 

But none could make reply The fathers 
of the people, those of fourscore years 
and upwards, were disturbed, deemmg it 
strange that they should forget one of such 
evident authority, whom they must have 
known m their early days, the associate of 
Winthrop, and all the old councillors, giv- 
ing laws, and making prayers, and leading 
them against the savage The elderly men 
ought to have remembered him, too, with 
locks as gray m their youth, as their own 
were now And the young' How could he 
have passed so utterly from their memories 
— that hoary sire, the relic of long-departed 
times, whose awful benediction had surely 
been bestowed on their uncovered heads, 
m childhood^ 

‘Whence did he come> What is his pur- 
pose^ Who can this old man be?’ whispered 
the wondering crowd 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff 
in hand, was pursuing his solitary walk 
along the centre of the street As he drew 
near the advancing soldiers, and as the 
roll of their drum came full upon his ear, 
the old man raised himself to a loftier mien, 
while the decrepitude of age seemed to fall 
from his shoulders, leaving him in gray but 
unbroken dignity Now, he marched on- 
ward with a warrior’s step, keeping time to 
the mihtary music Thus the aged form ad- 
vanced on one side, and the whole parade 
of soldiers and magistrates on the other, 
ull, when scarcely twenty yards remained 
between, the old man grasped his staff by 
the middle, and held it before him hke a 
leader’s truncheon 

‘Stand'’ cried he 

The eye, the face, and atntude of com- 
mand, the solemn, yet warhke peal of that 
voice, fit either to rule a host in the battle- 
field or be raised to God m prayer, were ir- 
resistible At the old man’s word and out- 
stretched arm, the roll of the drum was 
hushed at once, and the advancing hne 
stood still A tremulous enthusiasm seized 
upon the multitude That stately form, com- 
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bining the leader and the saint, so gray, so 
dimly seen, m such an ancient garb, could 
only belong to some old champion of the 
righteous cause, whom the oppressor’s 
drum had summoned from his grave They 
raised a shout of awe and exultation, and 
looked for the deliverance of New England 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of 
his party, perceiving themselves brought to 
an unexpected stand, rode hastily forward, 10 
as if they would have pressed their snortmg 
and affrighted horses right against the hoary 
apparition He, however, blenched not a 
step, but glancing his severe eye round the 
group, which half encompassed him, at 
last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros 
One would have thought that the dark old 
man was chief ruler there, and that the 
Governor and Council, with soldiers at 
their back, representmg the whole power 20 
and authority of the Crown, had no alter- 
native but obedience 

‘What does this old fellow here?’ cried 
Edward Randolph, fiercely ‘On, Sir Ed- 
mund' Bid the soldiers forward, and give 
the dotard the same choice that you give all 
his countrymen — to stand aside or be 
trampled on’’ 

‘Nay, nay, let us show respect to the good 
grandsire,’ said Bullivant, laughing ‘See 30 
you not, he is some old round-headed dig- 
nitary, who hath lam asleep these thirty 
years, and knows nothing of the change of 
times? Doubtless, he thinks to put us down 
with a proclamation in Old Noll’s name'’ 

‘Are you mad, old man?’ demanded 
Sir Edmund Andros, in loud and harsh 
tones ‘How dare you stay the march of 
King James’s Governor?’ 

‘I have stayed the march of a King him- 40 
self, ere now,’ replied the gray figure, with 
stern composure ‘I am here, Sir Governor, 
because the cry of an oppressed people hath 
disturbed me m my secret place, and be- 
seeching this favor earnestly of the Lord, it 
was vouchsafed me to appear once again on 
earth, m the good old cause of his saints 
And what speak ye of James^ There is no 
longer a Popish tyrant on the throne of 
England, and by to-morrow noon, his name 50 
shall be a byword in this very street, where 
ye would make it a word of terror Back, 
thou that wast a Governor, back' With this 
night thy power is ended — to-morrow, the 
prison I — back, lest I foretell the scaffold'’ 


The people had been drawing nearer and 
nearer, and drinking m the words of their 
champion, who spoke in accents long dis- 
used, hke one unaccustomed to converse, 
except with the dead of many years ago 
But his voice stirred their souls They con- 
fronted the soldiers, not wholly without 
arms, and ready to convert the very stones 
of the street into deadly weapons Sir Ed- 
mund Andros looked at the old man, then 
he cast his hard and cruel eye over the mul- 
titude, and beheld them burning with that 
lurid wrath, so difficult to kindle or to 
quench, and again he fixed his gaze on the 
aged form, which stood obscurely m an 
open space, where neither friend nor foe 
had thrust himself What were his thoughts, 
he uttered no word which might discover 
But whether the oppressor were overawed 
by the Gray Champion’s look, or perceived 
his peril in the threatening attitude of the 
people, It IS certain that he gave back, and 
ordered his soldiers to commence a slow 
and guarded retreat Before another sunset, 
the Governor, and all that rode so proudly 
with him, were prisoners, and long ere it 
was known that James had abdicated. 
King William was proclaimed throughout 
New England 

But where was the Gray Champion? 
Some reported that, when the troops had 
gone from King Street, and the people were 
thronging tumultuously in their rear, Brad- 
street, the aged Governor, was seen to em- 
brace a form more aged than his own 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they 
marvelled at the venerable grandeur of his 
aspect, the old man had faded from their 
eyes, melting slowly into the hues of twi- 
hght, nil, where he stood, there was an 
empty space But all agreed that the hoary 
shape was gone The men of that genera- 
non watched for his reappearance, in sun- 
shine and in twilight, but never saw him 
more, nor knew when his funeral passed, 
nor where his gravestone was 

And who was the Gray Champion’ 
Perhaps his name might be found in the 
records of that stern Court of JusUce, 
which passed a sentence, too mighty for the 
age, but glorious in all after-times, for its 
humbhng lesson to the monarch and its 
high example to the subject I have heard, 
that whenever the descendants of the Puri- 
tans are to show the spirit of their sires, the 
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old man appears agam When eighty years 
had passed, he walked once more m King 
Street Five years later, m the twihght of 
an April morning, he stood on the green, 
beside the meeting-house, at Lexmgton, 
where now the obehsk of gramte, with a 
slab of slate mlaid, commemorates the first 
fallen of the Revoluaon And when our 
fathers were toihng at the breastwork on 
Bunker’s Hill, all through that mght the old 
warrior walked his rounds Long, long may 
It be, ere he comes again' His hour is one 
of darkness, and adversity, and peril But 
should domestic tyranny oppress us, or the 
mvader’s step pollute our soil, stfil may the 
Gray Champion come, for he is the type of 
New England’s hereditary spirit, and his 
shadowy march, on the eve of danger, 
must ever be the pledge, that New Eng- 
land’s sons will vmdicate their ancestry 

1837 

FROM THE SCARLET LETTER 

The Leech and His Patient ‘ 

Old Roger Chilhngworth, throughout life, 
had been calm m temperament, kindly, 
though not of warm affections, but ever, 
and in all his relations with the world, a 
pure and upright man He had begun an 
mvestigation, as he imagined, with the 
severe and equal integrity of a judge, de- 
sirous only of truth, even as if the question 
mvolved no more than the air-drawn hnes 
and figures of a geometrical problem, in- 
stead of human passions, and wrongs m- 
flicted on himself But, as he proceeded, a 
terrible fascination, a kind of fierce, though 
still calm, necessity seized the old man 
within Its gripe, and never set him free 
again until he had done all its bidding He 
now dug mto the poor clergyman’s heart, 
like a mmer searchmg for gold, or, rather, 
like a sexton delvmg mto a grave, possibly 
in quest of a jewel that had been buried on 
the dead man’s bosom, but hkely to find 
nothmg save mortality and corruption 
Alas for his own soul, if these were what 
he sought' 

Sometimes a hght glimmered out of the 
physician’s eyes, burnmg blue and omi- 
nous, hke the reflection of a furnace, or, let 

I The selection is Chapter 10 from The Scarlet Letter 
(Boston, 1850) 


us say, hke one of those gleams of ghastly 
fire that darted from Bunyan’s awful door- 
way m the hiU-side, and quivered on the 
pilgrim’s face The soil where this dark 
mmer was workmg had perchance shown 
mdications that encouraged hum 

‘This man,’ said he, at one such moment, 
to himself, ‘pure as they deem him, — all 
spiritual as he seems, — hath inherited a 
10 strong ammal nature from his father or his 
mother Let us dig a little further in the 
direction of this vein'’ 

Then, after long search mto the minis- 
ter’s dim mterior, and turning over many 
precious materials, m the shape of high as- 
pirations for the welfare of his race, warm 
love of souls, pure senuments, natural piety, 
strengthened by thought and study, and 
illuminated by revelation, — all of which in- 
20 valuable gold was perhaps no better than 
rubbish to the seeker, — he would turn back 
discouraged, and begm his quest towards 
another pomt He groped along as stealth- 
ily, with as cautious a tread, and as wary 
an outlook, as a thief entermg a chamber 
where a man hes only half asleep, — or, it 
may be, broad awake, — with purpose to steal 
the very treasure which this man guards 
as the apple of his eye In spite of his 
so premeditated carefulness, the floor would 
now and then creak, his garments would 
rustle, the shadow of his presence, in a for- 
bidden proximity, would be thrown across 
his victim In other words, Mr Dimmes- 
dale, whose sensibihty of nerve often 
produced the effect of spiritual intuition, 
would become vaguely aware that some- 
thmg mimical to his peace had thrust itself 
mto relauon with him But old Roger Chil- 
40 Imgworth, too, had perceptions that were 
almost mtuiuve, and when the mimster 
threw his startled eyes towards him, there 
the physician sat, his kmd, watchful, sym- 
pathizmg, but never intrusive friend 

Yet ^ Dimmesdale would perhaps 
have seen this mdividual’s character more 
perfectly, if a certam morbidness, to which 
sick hearts are hable, had not rendered him 
suspicious of all mankmd Trustmg no man 
50 as his friend, he could not recogmze his en- 
emy when the latter actually appeared He 
therefore sail kept up a farruliar intercourse 
with him, daily receiving the old physician 
m his study, or visitmg the laboratory, and, 
for recreation’s sake, watching the pro- 
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cesses by which weeds were converted into 
drugs of potency 

One day, leaning his forehead on his 
hand, and his elbow on the sill of the open 
window, that looked towards the grave- 
yard, he talked with Roger Chilhngworth, 
while the old man was examining a bundle 
of unsightly plants 

‘Where,’ asked he, with a look askance at 
them, — for it was the clergyman’s pecuU- 10 
arity that he seldom, nowadays, looked 
straightforth at any object, wnetner human 
or mammate, — ‘where, my kind doaor, did 
you gather those herbs, with such a dark, 
flabby leaf?’ 

‘Even in the graveyard here at hand,’ an- 
swered the physician continuing his em- 
ployment ‘They are new to me I found 
them growing on a grave, which bore no 
tombstone, nor other memorial of the dead 20 
man, save these ugly weeds, that have taken 
upon themselves to keep him m remem- 
brance They grew out of his heart, and 
typify, 11 may be, some hideous secret that 
was buried with him, and which he had 
done better to confess during his hfeume ’ 

‘Perchance,’ said Mr Dimmesdale, ‘he 
earnestly desired it, but could not ’ 

‘And wherefore^’ rejomed the physi- 
cian ‘Wherefore not, since all the powers 30 
of nature call so earnestly for the confession 
of sin, that these black weeds have sprung 
up out of a buried heart, to make mamfest 
an unspoken crime’’ 

‘That, good Sir, is but a fantasy of yours,’ 
replied the minister ‘There can be, if I 
forebode aright, no power, short of the 
Divine mercy, to disclose, whether by ut- 
tered words, or by type or emblem, the 
secrets that may be buried with a human 40 
heart The heart, making itself guilty of 
such secrets, must perforce hold them, until 
the day when all hidden things shall be re- 
vealed Nor have I so read or interpreted 
Holy Writ, as to understand that the dis- 
closure of human thoughts and deeds, then 
to be made, is intended as a part of the 
retribution That, surely, were a shallow 
view of It No, these revelations, unless I 
greatly err, are meant merely to promote 50 
the intellectual sausfaction of all mteUigent 
bemgs, who will stand waiting, on that 
day, to see the dark problem of this hfe 
made plain A knowledge of men’s hearts 
will be needful to the completest solution 


of that problem And I conceive, moreover, 
that the hearts holdmg such miserable 
secrets as you speak of will yield them up, 
at that last day, not with reluctance, but 
with a joy unutterable ’ 

‘Then why not reveal them here?’ asked 
Roger Chillingworth, glancing quietly aside 
at the mimster ‘Why should not the guilty 
ones sooner avail themselves of this unut- 
terable solace’’ 

‘They mostly do,’ said the clergyman, 
griping hard at his breast as if afflicted with 
an importunate throb of pam ‘Many, 
many a poor soul hath given its confidence 
to me, not only on the death-bed, but while 
strong m hfe, and fair m reputauon And 
ever, after such an outpouring, oh, what 
a rehef have I wimessed in those sinful 
brethren' even as m one who at last draws 
free air, after long stifling with his own pol- 
luted breath How can it be otherwise? 
Why should a wretched man, guilty, we 
will say, of murder, prefer to keep the dead 
corpse buried in his own heart, rather than 
fling It forth at once, and let the uiuverse 
take care of It'’ 

‘Yet some men bury their secrets thus,’ 
observed the cahn physician 

‘True, there are such men,’ answered 
Mr Dimmesdale ‘But, not to suggest more 
obvious reasons, it may be that they are 
kept silent by the very constitution of their 
nature Or, — can we not suppose it’ — 
guilty as they may be, retaimng, neverthe- 
less, a zea. ‘or God’s glory and man’s wel- 
fare, they shrink from displaying them- 
selves black and filthy in the view of men, 
because, thenceforward, no good can be 
achieved by them, no evil of the past be 
redeemed by better service So, to their 
own unutterable torment, they go about 
among their fellow-creatures, looking pure 
as new-fallen snow while their hearts are 
all speckled and spotted with imqmty of 
which they cannot nd themselves ’ 

‘These men deceive themselves,’ said 
Roger Chillingworth, with somewhat more 
emphasis than usual, and making a shght 
gesture with his forefinger ‘They fear to 
take up the shame that rightfully belongs 
to them Their love for man, their zeal for 
God’s service, — these holy impulses may 
or may not coexist in their hearts with the 
evil inmates to which their guilt has un- 
barred the door, and which must needs 
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propagate a helbsh breed within them But, 
tf they seek to glorify God, let them not lift 
heavenward their unclean hands' If they 
would serve their fellowmen, let them do it 
by making manifest the power and reality 
of conscience, in constraimng them to pem- 
tential self-abasement' Wouldst thou have 
me to believe, O wise and pious friend, that 
a false show can be better — can be more 
for God’s glory, or man’s welfare — than 
God’s own truths Trust me, such men de- 
ceive themselves'’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the young clergyman, 
mdifferently, as waiving a discussion that 
he considered irrelevant or unreasonable 
He had a ready faculty, indeed, of escaping 
from any topic that agitated his too sensi- 
tive and nervous temperament ‘But, now, 
I would ask of my well-skilled physician, 
whether, in good sooth, he deems me to 
have profited by his kmdly care of this 
weak frame of mine?’ 

Before Roger Chillingworth could an- 
swer, they heard the clear, wild laughter of 
a young child’s voice, proceeding from the 
adjacent burial-ground Looking instmc- 
tively from the open window, — for it was 
summer-time, — the minister beheld Hester 
Prynne and httle Pearl passing along the 
footpath that traversed the enclosure Pearl 
looked as beautiful as the day, but was in 
one of those moods of perverse merriment 
which, whenever they occurred, seemed to 
remove her entirely out of the sphere of 
sympathy or human contact She now 
skipped irreverently from one grave to an- 
other, until, coming to the broad, flat, 
armorial tombstone of a departed worthy, 
— perhaps of Isaac Johnson himself, — she 
began to dance upon it In reply to her 
mother’s command and entreaty that she 
would behave more decorously, little Pearl 
paused to gather the prickly burrs from a 
tall burdock which grew beside the tomb 
Taking a handful of these, she arranged 
them along the hnes of the scarlet letter 
that decorated the maternal bosom, to 
which the burrs, as their nature was, 
tenaciously adhered Hester did not pluck 
them off. 

Roger Chillingworth had by this time 
approached the window, and smiled grimly 
down 

‘There is no law, nor reverence for au- 
thority, no regard for human ordinances or 


opinions, right or wrong, mixed up with 
that child’s composition,’ remarked he, as 
much to himself as to his compamon ‘I 
saw her, the other day, bespatter the Gov- 
ernor himself with water, at the cattle- 
trough in Spring Lane What, m Heaven’s 
name, is she? Is the imp altogether evil? 
Hath she affections? Hath she any discov- 
erable principle of being?’ 
lo ‘None, — save the freedom of a broken 

law,’ answered Mr Dimmesdale, in a quiet 
way, as if he had been discussing the pomt 
withm himself ‘Whether capable of good, 
I know not ’ 

The child probably overheard their 
voices, for, looking up to the window, with 
a bright, but naughty smile of mirth and 
intelhgence, she threw one of the prickly 
burrs at the Reverend Mr Dimmesdale 
lo The sensitive clergyman shrunk, with 
nervous dread, from the light missile De- 
tecting his emotion. Pearl clapped her little 
hands in the most extravagant ecstasy Hes- 
ter Prynne, likewise, had involuntarily 
looked up, and all these four persons, old 
and young, regarded one another in silence, 
till the child laughed aloud, and shouted, — 
‘Come away, mother' Come away, or yonder 
old Black Man will catch you' He hath got 
30 hold of the minister already Come away, 
mother, or he will catch you' But he cannot 
catch little Pearl'’ 

So she drew her mother away, skipping, 
dancing, and frisking fantastically, among 
the hillocks of the dead people, hke a crea- 
ture that had nothing in common with a 
bygone and buried generauon, nor owned 
herself akin to it It was as if she had been 
made afresh, out of new elements, and must 
40 perforce be permitted to hve her own life, 
and be a law unto herself, without her ec- 
centricities bemg reckoned to her for a 
crime 

‘There goes a woman,’ resumed Roger 
ChiUmgworth, after a pause, ‘who, be her 
demerits what they may, hath none of that 
mystery of hidden sinfulness which you 
deem so grievous to be borne. Is Hester 
Prynne the less miserable, thmk you, for 
50 that scarlet letter on her breast?’ 

‘I do verily beheve it,’ answered the 
clergyman ‘Nevertheless I cannot answer 
for her There was a look of pain in her 
face, which I would gladly have been spared 
the sight of But still, methinks, it must 
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needs be better for the sufferer to be free to 
show his pain, as this poor woman Hester 
IS, than to cover it all up m his heart ’ 

There was another pause, and the physi- 
cian began anew to examine and arrange 
the plants which he had gathered 

'You inquired of me, a little time agone,’ 
said he, at length, ‘my judgment as touch- 
ing your health ’ 

‘I did,’ answered the clergyman, ‘and 
would gladly learn it Speak frankly, I pray 
you, be it for hfe or death ’ 

‘Freely, then, and plainly,’ said the phy- 
sician, still busy with his plants, but keep- 
ing a wary eye on Mr Dimmesdale, ‘the 
disorder is a strange one, not so much in 
Itself, nor as outwardly manifested, — in so 
far, at least, as the symptoms have been 
laid open to my observation Looking daily 
at you, my good Sir, and watching the 
tokens of your aspect, now for months gone 
by, I should deem you a man sore sick, it 
may be, yet not so sick but that an m- 
structed and watchful physician might well 
hope to cure you But — I know not what 
to say — the disease is what I seem to know, 
yet know it not ’ 

‘You speak in riddles, learned Sir,’ said 
the pale minister, glancing aside out of the 
window 

‘Then to speak more plainly,’ continued 
the physiaan, ‘and I crave pardon. Sir, — 
should It seem to require pardon, — for this 
needful plainness of my speech Let me 
ask, — as your friend, — as one havmg 
charge, under Providence, of your hfe and 
physical well-being, — hath all the operation 
of this disorder been fairly laid open and re- 
counted to me?’ 

‘How can you question it^’ asked the 
rmnister ‘Surely, it were child’s play to 
call m a physician, and then hide the sorel’ 
‘You would tell me, then, that I know 
alP’ said Roger Chilhngworth, dehberately, 
and fixing an eye, bright with mtense and 
concentrated intelligence, on the mims- 
ter’s face ‘Be it so' But, again' He to whom 
only the outward and physical evil is laid 
open, knoweth, oftentimes, but half the 
evil which he is called upon to cure A bod- 
ily disease, which we look upon as whole 
and entire withm itself, may, after all, be 
but a symptom of some ailment in the 
spiritual part Your pardon, once again, 
good Sir, if my speech give the shadow of 


offence You, Sir, of all men whom I have 
known, are he whose body is the closest 
conjoined, and imbued, and identtfied, so 
to speak, with the spmt whereof it is the 
instrument ’ 

‘Then I need ask no further,’ said the 
clergyman, somewhat hastily rising from 
his chair ‘You deal not, I take it, m med- 
icine for the soul’’ 

10 ‘Thus, a sickness,’ contmued Roger 
ChiUingworth, going on, in an unaltered 
tone, without heeding the interruption, — 
but standing up, and confrontmg the ema- 
ciated and white-cheeked mimster, with 
his low, dark, and misshapen figure, — ‘a 
sickness, a sore place, if we may so call it, 
in your spirit, hath immediately its appro- 
priate mamfestation in your bodily frame. 
Would you, therefore, that your physician 
20 heal the bodily eviP How may this be, un- 
less you first lay open to him the wound or 
trouble in your soul>’ 

‘No' — not to thee' — not to an earthly 
physician'’ cried Mr Dimmesdale, pas- 
sionately, and turmng his eyes, full and 
bright, and with a kind of fierceness, on 
old Roger ChiUingworth ‘Not to thee' 
But, if it be the soul’s disease, then do I 
commit myself to the one Physiaan of the 
30 soul' He, if It stand with his good pleasure, 
can cure, or he can kill' Let him do with 
me as, in his justice and wisdom, he shaU 
see good But who art thou, that meddlest 
in this matter? — that dares thrust himself 
between the sufferer and his God?’ 

With a frantic gesture he rushed out of 
the room 

‘It IS as weU to have made this step,’ said 
Roger ChiUingworth to himself, lookmg 
40 after the minister with a grave smile 
‘There is nothing lost We shaU be friends 
again anon But see, now, how passion 
takes hold upon this man, and hurrieth him 
out of himself As with one passion, so with 
another' He hath done a wild thmg erenow, 
this pious Master Dimmesdale, m the hot 
passion of his heart'’ 

It proved not difficult to reestabhsh the 
mtimacy of the two compamons,^ on the 
50 same footmg and m the same degree as 
heretofore. The young clergyman, after a 
few hours of privacy, was sensible that the 
disorder of his nerves had hurried him mto 
an unseemly outbreak of temper, which 
there had been nothing m the physician’s 
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words to excuse or palliate He marvelled, 
mdeed, at the violence with which he had 
thrust back the kind old man, when merely 
proffering the advice which it was his duty 
to bestow, and which the mimster himself 
had expressly sought With these remorse- 
ful feelings, he lost no time m making the 
amplest apologies, and besought his friend 
still to continue the care, which, if not suc- 
cessful in restormg him to health, had, in 
all probabihty, been the means of prolong- 
ing his feeble existence to that hour Roger 
ChiUingworth readily assented, and went 
on with his medical supervision of the mui- 
ister, domg his best for him, m all good 
faith, but always qmttmg the patient’s 
apartment, at the close of a professional m- 
terview, with a mysterious and puzzled 
smile upon his bps This expression was 
invisible m Mr Dimmesdale’s presence, 
but grew strongly evident as the physician 
crossed the threshold 

‘A rare case’’ he muttered ‘I must needs 
look deeper mto it A strange sympathy 
betwixt soul and bodyi Were it only for the 
art’s sake, I must search this matter to the 
bottom'’ 

It came to pass, not long after the scene 
above recorded, that the Reverend Mr 
Dimmesdale, at noonday, and entirely un- 
awares, feu mto a deep, deep slumber, sit- 
ting in his chair, with a large black-letter 
volume open before him on the table It 
must have been a work of vast ability m the 
somniferous school of hterature The pro- 
found depth of the minister’s repose was 
the more remarkable, masmuch as he was 
one of those persons whose sleep, ordinar- 
ily, IS as hght, as fitful, and as easily scared 
away, as a small bird hoppmg on a twig 
To such an imwonted remoteness, how- 
ever, had his spirit now withdrawn mto 
Itself, that he stirred not m his chair when 
old Roger ChiUingworth, without any ex- 
traordinary precaution, came mto the room 
The physician advanced directly m front of 
his patient, laid his hand upon his bosom, 
and thrust aside the vestment that, hith- 
erto, had always covered it even from the 
professional eye 

Then, mdeed, Mr Dimmesdale shud- 
dered, and shghtly surred 

After a brief pause, the physician turned 
away 

But with what a wild look of wonder, )oy. 


and horror' With what a ghastly rapture, as 
it were, too mighty to be expressed only by 
the eye and features, and therefore bursting 
forth through the whole ughness of his 
figure, and makmg itself even riotously 
mamfest by the extravagant gestures with 
which he threw up his arms towards the 
ceihng, and stamped his foot upon the 
floor' Had a man seen old Roger Chillmg- 
10 worth, at that moment of his ecstasy, he 
would have had no need to ask how Satan 
comports himself when a precious human 
soul IS lost to heaven, and won into his 
kmgdom 

But what distinguished the physician’s 
ecstasy from Satan’s was the trait of won- 
der m It' 

1850 

20 ETHAN BRAND 

Bartram the lime-bumer, a rough, heavy- 
looking man, begrimed with charcoal, sat 
watchmg his kiln, at mghtfall, while his 
little son played at building houses with the 
scattered fragments of marble, when, on 
the hill-side below them, they heard a roar 
of laughter, not mirthful, but slow, and 
even solemn, like a wind shakmg the boughs 
30 of the forest 

‘Father, what is that’’ asked the bttle 
boy, leavmg his play, and pressing betwixt 
his father’s knees 

‘Oh, some drunken man, I suppose,’ an- 
swered the bme-burner, ‘some merry fellow 
from the bar-room m the village, who dared 
not laugh loud enough withm doors lest he 
should blow the roof of the house off So 
here he is, shakmg his jolly sides at the foot 
40 of Graylock ’ 

‘But, father,’ said the child, more sensi- 
ave than the obtuse, middle-aged clown, 
‘he does not laugh bke a man that is glad 
So the noise frightens me'’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, child'’ cried his father, 
gruffly ‘You will never make a man, I do 
bebeve, there is too much of your mother 
in you I have known the rustbng of a leaf 
startle you. Hark' Here comes the merry 
so fellow now You shall see that there is no 
harm m him ’ 

Bartram and his bttle son, while they 
were talking thus, sat watchmg the same 
bme-kiln that had been the scene of Ethan 
Brand’s sobtary and meditative bfe, before 
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he began his search for the Unpardonable 
Sm Many years, as we have seen, had now 
elapsed, since that portentous night when 
the Idea was first developed The kiln, 
however, on the mountam-side, stood un- 
impaired, and was m nothing changed smce 
he had thrown his dark thoughts mto the 
mtense glow of its furnace, and melted 
them, as it were, into the one thought that 
took possession of his life It was a rude, 
round, tower-hke structure about twenty 
feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and 
with a hillock of earth heaped about the 
larger part of its circumference, so that the 
blocks and fragments of marble rmght be 
drawn by cart-loads, and thrown m at the 
top There was an opemng at the bottom of 
the tower, hke an oven-mouth, but large 
enough to admit a man in a stoopmg pos- 
ture, and provided with a massive iron 
door With the smoke and jets of flame issu- 
mg from the chinks and crevices of this 
door, which seemed to give adrmttance mto 
the hiU-side, it resembled nothing so much 
as the private entrance to the infernal re- 
gions, which the shepherds of the Delec- 
table Mountains were accustomed to show 
to pilgrims 

There are many such lime-kilns m that 
tract of country, for the purpose of burmng 
the white marble which composes a large 
part of the substance of the hills Some of 
them, bmlt years ago, and long deserted, 
with weeds growmg m the vacant round of 
the interior, which is open to the sky, and 
grass and wildflowers rooting themselves 
mto the chinks of the stones, look already 
hke relics of antiqmty, and may yet be over- 
spread with the hchens of centuries to 
come Others, where the lime-burner still 
feeds his daily and mght-long fire, afford 
points of interest to the wanderer among 
the hills, who seats himself on a log of wood 
or a fragment of marble, to hold a chat with 
the solitary man It is a lonesome, and, 
when the character is inchned to thought, 
may be an intensely thoughtful occupa- 
Uon, as It proved m the case of Ethan 
Brand, who had mused to such strange pur- 
pose, m days gone by, while the fire m this 
very kiln was burmng 

The man who now watched the fire was 
of a different order, and troubled himself 
with no thoughts save the very few that 
were reqmsite to his busmess At frequent 
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mtervals, he flung back the clashmg weight 
of the iron door, and, tummg his face from 
the msufferable glare, thrust m huge logs of 
oak, or stirred the immense brands with a 
long pole. Withm the furnace were seen 
the curling and riotous flames, and the 
bummg marble, almost molten with the 
mtensity of heat, while without, the reflec- 
tion of the fire quivered on the dark mtri- 
cacy of the surroundmg forest, and showed 
m die foreground a bright and ruddy httle 
picture of the hut, the sprmg beside its 
door, the athletic and coal-begrimed fig- 
ure of the hme-burner, and the half- 
finghtencd child, shrinking into the protec- 
tion of his father’s shadow And when 
agam the iron door was closed, then re- 
appeared the tender hght of the half-full 
moon, which vainly strove to trace out the 
mdistmct shapes of the neighbormg moun- 
tains, and, in the upper sky, there was a 
flitting congregation of clouds, still faintly 
tinged with the rosy sunset, though thus 
far down into the valley the sunshme had 
vamshed long and long ago 

The httle boy now crept sull closer to his 
father, as footsteps were heard ascendmg the 
hiU-side, and a human form thrust aside the 
bushes that clustered beneath the trees 

‘Halloo' who IS it^’ cried the hme-burner, 
vexed at his son’s timidity, yet half mfected 
by It ‘Come forward, and show yourself, 
hke a man, or I’ll fling this chunk of marble 
at your head’’ 

‘You offer me a rough welcome,’ said a 
gloomy voice, as the unknown man drew 
mgh ‘Yet I neither claim nor desire a 
kinder one, even at my own fireside ’ 

To obtam a distmcter view, Bartram 
threw open the iron door of the kiln, whence 
immediately issued a gush of fierce hght, 
that smote full upon the stranger’s face and 
figure To a careless eye there appeared 
nothmg very remarkable m his aspect, 
which was that of a man m a coarse, brown, 
country-made suit of clothes, tall and thm, 
wath the staff and heavy shoes of a way- 
farer As he advanced, he fixed his eyes — 
which were very bright — mtently upon the 
brighmess of the furnace, as if he beheld, or 
expected to behold, some object worthy of 
note within it 

‘Good evemng, stranger,’ said the hme- 
burner, “whence come you, so late in thf' 
day?’ 
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‘I come from my search,’ answered the 
wayfarer, ‘for, at last, it is fimshed ’ 

‘Drunk'— or crazy'’ muttered Bartram to 
himself ‘I shall have trouble with the fel- 
low The sooner I drive him away, the 
better ’ 

The httle boy, all in a tremble, whispered 
to his father, and begged him to shut the 
door of the kiln, so that there might not be 
so much light, for that there was somethmg lo 
m the man’s face which he was afraid to 
look at, yet could not look away from And, 
mdeed, even the Iime-burner’s dull and 
torpid sense began to be impressed by an 
mdescnbable something in that thm, rug- 
ged, thoughtful visage, with the grizzled 
hair hangmg wildly about it, and those 
deeply sunken eyes, which gleamed hke 
fires withm the entrance of a mysterious 
cavern. But, as he closed the door, the 20 
stranger turned towards him, and spoke in 
a quiet, famihar way, that made Bartram 
feel as if he were a sane and sensible man, 
after all 

‘Your task draws to an end, I see,’ said 
he ‘This marble has already been burning 
three days A few hours more will convert 
the stone to hme ’ 

‘Why, who are you'>’ exclaimed the lime- 
bumer ‘You seem as well acquainted with 30 
my business as I am myself ’ 

‘And well I may be,’ said the stranger, 

‘for I followed the same craft many a long 
year, and here, too, on this very spot But 
you are a new-comer in these parts Did 
you never hear of Ethan Brand'*’ 

‘The man that went in search of the Un- 
pardonable Sin’’ asked Bartram, with a 
laugh 

‘The same,’ answered the stranger ‘He 40 
has found what he sought, and therefore he 
comes back agam ’ 

‘What' then you are Ethan Brand him- 
self?’ cried the hme-burner, m amazement. 

‘I am a new-comer here, as you say, and 
they call it eighteen years smce you left the 
foot of Graylock But, I can tell you, the 
good folks still talk about Ethan Brand, m 
the village yonder, and what a strange er- 
rand took him away from his hme-kiln. 50 
Well, and so you have found the Unpar- 
donable Sin’’ 

‘Even so'’ said the stranger, calmly 

‘If the question is a fair one,’ proceeded 
Bartram, ‘where nught it be?’ 


Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own 
heart 

‘Here'’ rephed he 

And then, without mirth m his counte- 
nance, but as if moved by an involimtary 
recogmtion of the infimte absurdity of seek- 
ing throughout the world for what was the 
closest of all thmgs to himself, and looking 
mto every heart, save his own, for what was 
hidden m no other breast, he broke into a 
laugh of scorn It was the same slow, heavy 
laugh, that had almost appalled the hme- 
bumer when it heralded the wayfarer’s 
approach 

The sohtary mountain-side was made 
dismal by it Laughter, when out of place, 
misumed, or bursting forth from a disor- 
dered Slate of feehng, may be the most ter- 
rible modulauon of the human voice The 
laughter of one asleep, even if it be a little 
child, — the madman’s laugh, — the wild, 
screaming laugh of a born idiot, — are 
sounds that we sometimes tremble to hear, 
and would always wilhngly forget Poets 
have imagined no utterance of fiends or 
hobgobhns so fearfully appropriate as a 
laugh And even the obtuse hme-burner 
felt his nerves shaken, as this strange man 
looked mward at his own heart, and burst 
mto laughter that rolled away into the mght, 
and was indistinctly reverberated among 
the hills 

‘Joe,’ said he to his little son, ‘scamper 
down to the tavern in the village, and tell 
the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand has 
come back, and that he has found the Un- 
pardonable Sm'’ 

The boy darted away on his errand, to 
which Ethan Brand made no objection, nor 
seemed hardly to notice it He sat on a log 
of wood, lookmg steadfastly at the iron door 
of the kiln When the child was out of sight, 
and his swift and hght footsteps ceased to 
be heard treading first on the fallen leaves 
and then on the rocky mountam-path, the 
hme-bumer began to regret his departure. 
He felt that the httle fellow’s presence had 
been a barrier between his guest and him- 
self, and that he must now deal, heart to 
heart, with a man who, on his own con- 
fession, had committed the one only crime 
for which Heaven could afford no mercy. 
That crime, m its indistinct blackness, 
seemed to overshadow him The hme- 
bumer’s own sms rose up withm him, and 
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made his memory riotous with a throng of 
evd shapes that asserted their kindred with 
the Master Sm, whatever it might be, 
which it was within the scope of man’s cor- 
rupted nature to conceive and cherish 
They were all of one family, they went to 
and fro between his breast and Ethan 
Brand’s, and carried dark greetings from 
one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stones 10 
which had grown traditionary in reference 
to this strange man, who had come upon 
him like a shadow of the mght, and was 
making himself at home in his old place, 
after so long absence that the dead people, 
dead and buried for years, would have had 
more right to be at home, m any faimhar 
spot, than he Ethan Brand, it was said, had 
conversed with Satan himself m the lurid 
blaze of this very kiln The legend had been 20 
matter of mirth heretofore, but looked 
grisly now According to this tale, before 
Ethan Brand departed on his search, he had 
been accustomed to evoke a fiend from the 
hot furnace of the lime-kiln, mght after 
night, in order to confer with him about 
the Unpardonable Sin, the man and the 
fiend each labormg to frame the image of 
some mode of guilt which could neither be 
atoned for nor forgiven And, with the first 30 
gleam of light upon the mountain-top, the 
fiend crept in at the iron door, there to abide 
the intensest element of fire, until again 
summoned forth to share in the dreadful 
task of extending man’s possible guilt be- 
yond the scope of Heaven’s else infimte 
mercy 

While the lime-burner was strugghng 
with the horror of these thoughts, Ethan 
Brand rose from the log, and flung open 40 
the door of the kiln The action was in such 
accordance with the idea in Bartram’s 
mind, that he almost expected to see the 
Evil One issue forth, red-hot, from the 
ragmg furnace 

‘Hold' hold’’ cried he, with a tremulous 
attempt to laugh, for he was ashamed of 
his fears, although they overmastered him 
‘Don’t, for mercy’s sake, brmg out your 
Devil now'’ so 

‘Man'’ sternly replied Ethan Brand, 
‘what need have I of the DeviP I have left 
him behmd me, on my track It is with such 
half-way sinners as you that he busies him- 
self Fear not, because I open the door I 


do but act by old custom, and am going to 
trim your fire, hke a hme-bumer, as I was 
once.’ 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more 
wood, and bent forward to gaze mto the 
hollow pnson-house of the fire, regardless 
of the fierce glow that reddened upon his 
face The hme-burner sat watchmg him, 
and half suspected this strange guest of a 
purpose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least to 
plunge bodily into the flames, and thus van- 
ish from the sight of man. Ethan Brand, 
however, drew quietly back, and dosed the 
door of the kiln 

‘I have looked,’ said he, ‘mto many a 
human heart that was seven times hotter 
with sinful passions than yonder furnace is 
with fire But I found not there what I 
sought No, not the Unpardonable Sin'’ 

‘What IS the Unpardonable Sin'*’ asked 
the lime-bumer, and then he shrank farther 
from his compamon, trembhng lest his 
question should be answered 

‘It IS a sin that grew within my own 
breast,’ rephed Ethan Brand, standmg 
erect, with a pride that distinguishes all en- 
thusiasts of his stamp ‘A sin that grew no- 
where else' The sin of an mtellect that 
triumphed over the sense of brotherhood 
with man and reverence for God, and sacri- 
ficed everything to its own mighty claims' 
The only sin that deserves a recompense of 
immortal agony' Freely, were it to do again, 
would I incur the guilt Unshrinkingly I 
accept the retribution’’ 

‘The man’s head is turned,’ muttered the 
hme-burner to himself ‘He may be a sinner 
hke the rest of us, — nothing more likely, — 
but. I’ll be sworn, he is a madman too.’ 

Nevertheless, he felt uncomfortable at 
his situation, alone with Ethan Brand on 
the wild mountam-side, and was right glad 
to hear the rough murmur of tongues, and 
the footsteps of what seemed a pretty nu- 
merous party, stumbhng over the stones 
and rustling through the underbrush Soon 
appeared the whole lazy regiment that was 
wont to infest the village tavern, compre- 
hendmg three or four individuals who had 
drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through 
all the wmters, and smoked their pipes be- 
neath the stoop through aU the summers, 
smce Ethan Brand’s departure Laughmg 
boisterously, and mmghng all their voices 
together m unceremomous talk, they now 
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burst mto the moonshine and narrow 
streaks of firelight that illuminated the open 
space before the hme-kiln Bartram set the 
door a)ar again, flooding the spot with 
hght, that the whole company might get a 
fair view of Ethan Brand, and he of them 
There, among other old acquaintances, 
was a once ubiquitous man, now almost ex- 
onct, but whom we were formerly sure to 
encounter at the hotel of every thriving vil- lo 
lage throughout the country It was the 
stage-agent The present specimen of the 
genus was a wilted and smoke-dried man, 
wrmkled and red-nosed, in a smartly cut, 
brown, bobtailed coat, with brass buttons, 
who, for a length of time unknown, had 
kept his desk and corner m the bar-room, 
and was still puffing what seemed to be the 
same cigar that he had lighted twenty years 
before He had great fame as a dry joker, 20 
though, perhaps, less on account of any 
intrmsic humor than from a certain flavor 
of brandy-toddy and tobacco-smoke, which 
impregnated all his ideas and expressions, 
as well as his person Another well-remem- 
bered though strangely-altered face was 
that of Lawyer Giles, as people suU called 
him in courtesy, an elderly ragamuffin, in 
his soiled shirt-sleeves and tow-cloth trou- 
sers This poor fellow had been an attorney, 30 
m what he called his better days, a sharp 
practitioner, and in great vogue among the 
village hugants, but flip, and sling, and 
toddy, and cocktails, imbibed at all hours, 
morrung, noon, and mght, had caused him 
to shde from mtellectual to various kmds 
and degrees of bodily labor, ull at last, to 
adopt his own phrase, he shd into a soap- 
vat In other words, Giles was now a soap- 
boiler, m a small way He had come to be 40 
but the fragment of a human being, a part of 
one foot having been chopped off by an axe, 
and an enure hand torn away by the devihsh 
grip of a steam-engine Yet, though the 
corporeal hand was gone, a spiritual mem- 
ber remamed, for, stretching forth the 
stump, Giles steadfastly averred that he 
felt an invisible thumb and fingers with as 
vivid a sensauon as before the real ones 
were amputated A maimed and miserable so 
wretch he was, but one, nevertheless, whom 
the world could not trample on, and had 
no right to scorn, either in this or any pre- 
vious stage of his misfortunes, smce he had 
sull kept up the courage and spirit of a man. 


asked nothmg m charity, and with his one 
hand — and that the left one — ^fought a 
stem battle agamst want and hosule ar- 
cumstances 

Among the throng, too, came another 
personage, who, with certain pomts of sim- 
ilarity to Lawyer Giles, had many more of 
difference It was the village doctor, a man 
of some fifty years, whom, at an earher 
period of his life, we mtroduced as paying 
a professional visit to Ethan Brand during 
the latter’s supposed insanity He was now 
a purple-visaged, rude, and brutal, yet half- 
gentlemanly figure, with something wild, 
rumed, and desperate m his talk, and m aU 
the details of his gesture and maimers 
Brandy possessed this man like an evil 
spirit, and made him as surly and savage as 
a wild beast, and as miserable as a lost soul, 
but there was supposed to be m him such 
wonderful skill, such native gifts of heahng, 
beyond any which medical science could 
impart, that society caught hold of him, and 
would not let him smk out of its reach So, 
swaying to and fro upon his horse, and 
grumbling thick accents at the bedside, he 
visited all the sick-chambers for miles about 
among the mountain towns, and sometimes 
raised a dying man, as it were, by miracle, 
or quite as often, no doubt, sent his patient 
to a grave that was dug many a year too 
soon The doctor had an everlasting pipe m 
his mouth, and, as somebody said, m allu- 
sion to hts habit of swearing, it was always 
ahght with hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, 
and greeted Ethan Brand each after his own 
fashion, earnestly inviung him to partake 
of the contents of a certam black bottle, in 
which, as they averred, he would find some- 
thing far better worth seekmg for than the 
Unpardonable Sin No mind, which has 
wrought Itself by intense and solitary medi- 
tation mto a high state of enthusiasm, can 
endure the kind of contact with low and 
vulgar modes of thought and feehng to 
which Ethan Brand was now subjected It 
made him doubt — and, strange to say, it 
was a painful doubt — whether he had m- 
deed found the Unpardonable Sm, and 
found It withm himself The whole ques- 
tion on which he had exhausted hfe, and 
more than hfe, looked like a delusion 

‘Leave me,’ he said bitterly, ‘ye brute 
beasts, that have made yourselves so, shriv- 
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elJing up your souls with fiery liquors' I 
have done with you Years and years ago, I 
groped into your hearts, and found nothing 
there for my purpose Get ye gone’’ 

‘Why, you uncivil scoundrel,’ cried the 
fierce doctor, ‘is that the way you respond 
to the kindness of your best friends’ Then 
let me tell you the truth You have no more 
found the Unpardonable Sm than yonder 
boy Joe has You are but a crazy fellow, — I to 
told you so twenty years ago, — neither 
better nor worse than a crazy fellow, and 
the fit compamon of old Humphrey, here’’ 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily 
dressed, with long white hair, thm visage, 
and unsteady eyes For some years past 
this aged person had been wandermg about 
among the hills, inquiring of all travellers 
whom he met for his daughter The girl, it 
seemed, had gone off with a company of 20 
circus-performers, and occasionally tidings 
of her came to the village, and fine stories 
were told of her glittering appearance as 
she rode on horseback in the rmg, or per- 
formed marvellous feats on the tight-rope 

The white-haired father now approached 
Ethan Brand, and gazed unsteadily mto his 
face 

‘They tell me you have been all over the 
earth,’ said he, wringing his hands with 30 
earnestness ‘You must have seen my 
daughter, for she makes a grand figure in 
the world, and everybody goes to see her 
Did she send any word to her old father, or 
say when she was coming back’’ 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the 
old man’s That daughter, from whom he 
so earnestly desired a word of greeting, was 
the Esther of our tale, the very girl whom, 
with such cold and remorseless purpose, 40 
Ethan Brand had made the subject of a 
psychological experiment, and wasted, ab- 
sorbed, and perhaps armihilated her soul, 
m the process 

‘Yes,’ murmured he, turning away from 
the hoary wanderer, ‘it is no delusion 
There is an Unpardonable Sin'’ 

While these things were passmg, a merry 
scene was going forward in the area of 
cheerful hght, beside the spring and before 30 
the door of the hut. A number of the youth 
of the village, young men and girls, had 
hurried up the hill-side, impelled by curi- 
osity to see Ethan Brand, the hero of so 
many a legend familiar to their childhood 


Findmg nothmg, however, very remark- 
able in his aspect, — ^nothmg but a sun- 
burnt wayfarer, m plam garb and dusty 
shoes, who sat lookmg mto the fire as if he 
fancied pictures among the coals, — these 
young people speedily grew tired of ob- 
servmg him As it happened, there was 
other amusement at hand An old German 
Jew, travelling with a diorama on his back, 
was passing down the mountam-road to- 
wards the village just as the party turned 
aside from it, and, in hopes of ekmg out the 
profits of the day, the showman had kept 
them company to the lune-kiln 

‘Come, old Dutchman,’ cried one of the 
young men, ‘let us see your pictures, if you 
can swear they are worth lookmg at!’ 

‘Oh, yes. Captain,’ answered the Jew, — 
whether as a matter of courtesy or craft, he 
styled everybody Cap tarn, — ‘I shall show 
you, indeed, some very superb pictures'’ 

So, placing his box in a proper position, 
he invited the young men and girls to look 
through the glass orifices of the machine, 
and proceeded to exhibit a series of the 
most outrageous scratchings and daubmgs, 
as specimens of the fine arts, that ever an 
itmerant showman had the face to impose 
upon his circle of spectators The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full of 
cracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco- 
smoke, and otherwise m a most pitiable 
condiuon Some purported to be cities, 
public edifices, and nuned castles in Eu- 
rope, others represented Napoleon’s battles 
and Nelson’s sea-fights, and in the midst 
of these would be seen a giganuc, brown, 
hairy hand, — which might have been mis- 
taken for the Hand of Destiny, though, m 
truth. It was only the showman’s, — pomt- 
mg Its forefinger to various scenes of the 
conflict, while its owner gave historical 
illustrations When, with much merriment 
at Its abominable deficiency of merit, the 
exhibition was concluded, the German bade 
httle Joe put his head into the box Viewed 
through the magmfymg-glasses, the boy’s 
round, rosy visage assumed the strangest 
imaginable aspect of an immense Titamc 
child, the mouth grinnmg broadly, and the 
eyes and every other feature overflowing 
with fun at the joke Suddenly, however, 
that merry face turned pale, and its expres- 
sion changed to horror, for this easily im- 
pressed and excitable child had become 
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sensible that the eye of Ethan Brand was 
fixed upon him through the glass 

‘You make the little man to be afraid, 
Captam,’ said the German Jew, turning up 
the dark and strong outline of his visage, 
from his stoopmg posture ‘But look again, 
and, by chance, I shall cause you to see 
somewhat that is very fine, upon my word'’ 
Ethan Brand gazed mto the box for an 
mstant, and then startmg back, looked fix- lo 
edly at the German What had he seen? 
Nothmg, apparently, for a curious youth, 
who had peeped in almost at the same mo- 
ment, beheld only a vacant space of canvas 
‘I remember you now,’ muttered Ethan 
Brand to the showman 
‘Ah, Captam,’ whispered the Jew of 
Nuremburg, with a dark smile, ‘I find it to 
be a heavy matter m my show-box, — this 
Unpardonable Sm' By my faith, Captam, 20 
It has wearied my shoulders, this long day, 
to carry it over the mountain ’ 

‘Peace,’ answered Etlian Brand, sternly, 

‘or get thee mto the furnace yonder'’ 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely con- 
cluded, when a great, elderly dog — who 
seemed to be his own master, as no person 
m the company laid claim to him — saw fit 
to render himself the object of public no- 
tice Hitherto, he had shown himself a very 30 
qmet, well-disposed old dog, going round 
from one to another, and, by way of being 
sociable, offering his rough head to be 
patted by any kindly hand that would take 
so much trouble But now, all of a sudden, 
this grave and venerable quadruped, of his 
own mere motion, and without the slightest 
suggestion from anybody else, began to run 
round after his tail, which, to heighten the 
absurdity of the proceedmg, was a great 40 
deal shorter than it should have been 
Never was seen such headlong eagerness m 
pursuit of an object that could not possibly 
be attamed, never was heard such a tre- 
mendous outbreak of growhng, snarling, 
barking, and snapping, — as if one end of 
the ridiculous brute’s body were at deadly 
and most unforgivable enmity with the 
other Faster and faster, round about went 
the cur, and faster and still faster fled the 50 
unapproachable brevity of his tail, and 
louder and fiercer grew his yells of rage and 
animosity, until, utterly exhausted, and as 
far from the goal as ever, the foolish old dog 
ceased his performance as suddenly as he 


had begun it The next moment he was as 
mild, quiet, sensible, and respectable in his 
deportment, as when he first scraped ac- 
quaintance with the company 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was 
greeted with umversal laughter, clapping of 
hands, and shouts of encore, to which the 
camne performer responded by wagging all 
that there was to wag of his tail, but ap- 
peared totally unable to repeat his very suc- 
cessful effort to amuse the spectators 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed 
his seat upon the log, and moved, it might 
be, by a perception of some remote analogy 
between his own case and that of this self- 
pursuing cur, he broke mto the awful 
laugh, which, more than any other token, 
expressed the condition of his inward being 
From that moment, the merriment of the 
party was at an end, they stood aghast, 
dreadmg lest the inauspicious sound should 
be reverberated around the horizon, and 
that mountain would thunder it to moun- 
tam, and so the horror be prolonged upon 
their ears Then, whispering one to another 
that It was late, — that the moon was almost 
down, — that the August night was growing 
chill, — they hurried homewards, leaving 
the hme-burner and little Joe to deal as they 
might with their unwelcome guest Save 
for these three human beings, the open 
space on the hill-side was a sohtude, set in a 
vast gloom of forest Beyond that darksome 
verge, the firelight glimmered on the stately 
trunks and almost black foliage of pines, in- 
termixed with the fighter verdure of sapling 
oaks, maples, and poplars, while here and 
there lay the gigantic corpses of dead trees, 
decaymg on the leaf-strewn soil And it 
seemed to little Joe — a timorous and imag- 
mative child — that the silent forest was 
holding Its breath until some fearful thmg 
should happen 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood mto the 
fire, and closed the door of the kiln, then 
lookmg over his shoulder at the hme-burner 
and his son, he bade, rather than advised, 
them to retire to rest 

‘For myself, I cannot sleep,’ said he ‘I 
have matters that it concerns me to medi- 
tate upon I will watch the fire, as I used to 
do m the old ume ’ 

‘And call the Devil out of the furnace to 
keep you company, I suppose,’ muttered 
Bartrom, who had been makmg mtimate 
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acquaintance with the black bottle above 
mentioned ‘But watch, if you like, and call 
as many devils as you hke' For my part, I 
shall be all the better for a snooze Come, 
Joel’ 

As the boy followed his father mto the 
hut, he looked back at the wayfarer, and the 
tears came mto his eyes, for his tender 
spirit had an intmtion of the bleak and ter- 
rible lonelmess m which this man had en- lo 
veloped himself 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat 
hstening to the crackling of the lundled 
wood, and lookmg at the htde spirts of fire 
that issued through the chinks of the door 
These trifles, however, once so famihar, 
had but the shghtest hold of his attention, 
while deep withm his mind he was review- 
ing the gradual but marvellous change that 
had been wrought upon him by the search 20 
to which he had devoted himself He re- 
membered how the mght dew had fallen 
upon him, — how the dark forest had whis- 
pered to him, — how the stars had gleamed 
upon him, — a simple and loving man, 
watching his fire in the years gone by, and 
ever musing as it burned He remembered 
with what tenderness, with what love and 
sympathy for mankind, and what pity for 
human guilt and woe, he had first begun to 30 
contemplate those ideas which afterwards 
became the inspiration of his life, with 
what reverence he had then looked mto the 
heart of man, viewing it as a temple orig- 
inally divme, and, however desecrated, still 
to be held sacred by a brother, with what 
awful fear he had deprecated the success of 
his pursmt, and prayed that the Unpardon- 
able Sm might never be revealed to him 
Then ensued that vast intellectual develop- 40 
ment, which, in its progress, disturbed the 
counterpoise between his mind and heart 
The Idea that possessed his hfe had oper- 
ated as a means of educauon, it had gone on 
cultivating his powers to the highest pomt 
of which they were susceptible, it had 
raised him from the level of an unlettered 
laborer to stand on a star-ht emmence, 
whither the philosophers of the earth, 
laden with the lore of umversities, might so 
vainly strive to clamber after him So much 
for the intellect' But where was the heart'* 
That, mdeed, had withered, — had con- 
tracted, — had hardened, — had perished' It 
had ceased to partake of the imiversal throb. 
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He had lost his hold of the magnetic cham 
of humamty He was no longer a brother- 
man, opemng the chambers or the dun- 
geons of our common nature by the key of 
holy sympathy, which gave him a right to 
share m all its secrets; he was now a cold 
observer, lookmg on mankmd as the sub- 
ject of his eiqperiment, and, at length, con- 
vertmg man and woman to be his puppets, 
and pullmg the wires that moved them to 
such degrees of crime as were demanded 
for his study 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He 
began to be so from the moment that his 
moral nature had ceased to keep the pace of 
improvement with his intellect And now, 
as his highest effort and mevitable develop- 
ment, — as the bright and gorgeous flower, 
and rich, dehcious fruit of his hfe’s labor, — 
he had produced the Unpardonable Sm' 
‘What more have 1 to seek? what more to 
achieve^’ said Ethan Brand to himself ‘My 
task is done, and well done'* 

Startmg from the log with a certam alac- 
nty m his gait and ascending the hillock 
of earth that was raised against the stone 
circumference of the lime-kiln, he thus 
reached the top of the struCTure It was a 
space of perhaps ten feet across, from edge 
to edge, presentmg a view of the upper sur- 
face of the immense mass of broken marble 
with which the kiln was heaped All these 
innumerable blocks and fragments of mar- 
ble were red-hot and vividly on fire, send- 
ing up great spouts of blue flame, which 
qmvered aloft and danced madly, as within 
a magic circle, and sank and rose again, 
with continual and multitudmous activity. 
As the lonely man bent forward over this 
terrible body of fire, the blastmg heat smote 
up agamst his person with a breath that, it 
might be supposed, would have scorched 
and shrivelled him up m a moment 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his 
arms on high The blue flames played upon 
his face, and imparted the wild and ghastly 
hght which alone could have suited its ex- 
pression, It was that of a fiend on the verge of 
plungmg mto his gulf of mtensest torment 
‘O Mother Earth,’ cned he, ‘who art no 
more my Mother, and mto whose bosom 
this frame shall never be resolved' O man- 
kind, whose brotherhood I have cast off, 
and trampled thy great heart beneath my 
feet' O stars of heaven, that shone on me of 
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oldj as if to bght me onward and upward' — 
farewell all, and forever Come, deadly 
element of Fire, — henceforth my famihar 
frame' Embrace me, as I do theel’ 

That mght the sound of a fearful peal of 
laughter rolled heavily through the sleep of 
the Iime-bumer and his little son, dim 
shapes of horror and anguish haunted their 
dreams, and seemed still present m the rude 
hovel, when they opened their eyes to the 10 
daylight 

‘Up, boy, up'’ cried the Iime-bumer, 
staring about him ‘Thank Heaven, the 
mght IS gone, at last, and rather than pass 
such another, I would watch my lune-kiln, 
wide awake, for a twelvemonth This Ethan 
Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardon- 
able Sm, has done me no such mighty favor, 
m taking my place'’ 

He issued from the hut, followed by 20 
little Joe, who kept fast hold of his father’s 
hand The early sunshme was already pour- 
ing Its gold upon the mountain-tops, and 
though the valleys were still in shadow, 
they smiled cheerfully in the promise of the 
bright day that was hastemng onward. The 
village, completely shut m by hills, which 
swelled away gently about it, looked as if it 
had rested peacefully m the hollow of the 
great hand of Providence Every dwelling 30 
was disunctly visible, the httle spires of the 
two churches pomted upwards, and caught 
a fore-glimmermg of bnghtness from the 
sun-gili skies upon their gilded weather- 
cocks The tavern was asur, and the figure 
of the old, smoke-dried stage-agent, cigar 
m mouth, was seen beneath the stoop Old 
Graylock was glorified with a golden cloud 
upon his head. Scattered likewise over the 
breasts of the surrounding mountams, 40 
there were heaps of hoary mist, in fantasuc 
shapes, some of them far down mto the 
valley, others high up towards the sumrmts, 
and stiU others, of the same family of mist 
or cloud, hovering m the gold raiance of 
the upper atmosphere. Stepping from one 
to another of the clouds that rested on the 
hills, and thence to the loftier brotherhood 
that sailed m air, it seemed almost as if a 
mortal man might thus ascend into the 50 
heavenly regions Earth was so mmgled with 
sky that it was a day-dream to look at it. 

To supply that charm of the familiar and 
homely, which Nature so readily adopts 
mto a scene like this, the stage-coach was 


rattlmg down the mountain-road, and the 
dnver sounded his horn, while Echo caught 
up the notes, and mtertwmed them into a 
rich and varied and elaborate harmony, of 
which the original performer could lay 
claim to httle share. The great hills played 
a concert among themselves, each contrib- 
uting a strain of airy sweetness 
Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

‘Dear father,’ cried he, skippmg cheerily 
to and fro, ‘that strange man is gone, and 
the sky and the mountams all seem glad of 
if’ 

‘Yes,’ growled the lime-burner, with an 
oath, ‘but he has let the fire go down, and 
no thanks to him if five hundred bushels of 
hme are not spoiled If I catch the fellow 
hereabouts again, I shall feel like tossmg 
him mto the furnace'’ 

With his long pole in his hand, he as- 
cended to the top of the kiln After a mo- 
ment’s pause, he called to his son 
‘Come up here, Joe'’ said he 
So httle Joe ran up the hiUock, and stood 
by his father’s side The marble was aU 
burnt mto perfect, snow-white lime But 
on Its surface, in the nudst of the circle, — 
snow-white too, and thoroughly converted 
mto hme, — ^lay a human skeleton, in the 
attitude of a person who, after long toil, 
hes down to long repose Within the ribs — 
strange to say — was the shape of a human 
heart. 

‘Was the fellow’s heart made of marble^’ 
cried Bartram, in some perplexity at this 
phenomenon ‘At any rate, it is burnt mto 
what looks hke special good lime, and, 
taking all the bones together, my kiln is 
half a bushel the richer for him ’ 

So saymg, the rude lime-burner lifted 
his pole, and, letung it fall upon the skele- 
ton, the rehes of Ethan Brand were crum- 
bled into fragments 

1852 

FROM THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES 
The Penny Shop ‘ 

I 

The Little Shop-Window 

It still lacked half an hour of sunrise, when 
Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon — we will not say 

I The selection! co which the title has been given by the 
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awoke, it being doubtful whether the poor 
lady had so much as closed her eyes durmg 
the brief mght of midsummer — but, at all 
events, arose from her solitary pillow, and 
began what it would be mockery to term 
the adornment of her person. Far from us 
be the indecorum of assisting, even m imag- 
ination, at a maiden lady’s toilet' Our story 
must therefore await Miss Hepzibah at the 
threshold of her chamber, only presuming, 
meanwhile, to note some of the heavy sighs 
that labored from her bosom, with htde re- 
stramt as to their lugubrious depth and 
volume of sound, inasmuch as they could 
be audible to nobody save a disembodied 
hstener hke ourself The Old Maid was 
alone m the old house Alone, except for a 
certam respectable and orderly young man, 
an arust in the daguerreotype hne, who, 
for about three months back, had been a 
lodger m a remote gable, — quite a house by 
Itself, indeed, — with locks, bolts, and oaken 
bars on all the mtervemng doors Inaudible, 
consequently, were poor Miss Hepzibah’s 
gusty sighs Inaudible the creakmg joints 
of her suffened knees, as she knelt down 
by the bedside And inaudible, too, by 
mortal ear, but heard with all-comprehend- 
mg love and pity in the farthest heaven, 
that almost agony of prayer — now whis- 
pered, now a groan, now a strugghng si- 
lence — wherewith she besought the Divme 
assistance through the day' Evidently, this 
IS to be a day of more than ordinary trial to 
Miss Hepzibah, who, for above a quarter 
of a century gone by, has dwelt m strict 
seclusion, taking no part in the business of 
hfe, and just as httle in its intercourse and 
pleasures Not with such fervor prays the 
torpid recluse, lookmg forward to the cold, 
sunless, stagnant calm of a day that is to be 
hke innumerable yesterdays' 

The maiden lady’s devotions are con- 
cluded Will she now issue forth over the 
threshold of our story? Not yet, by many 
moments First, every drawer m the tall, 
old-fashioned bureau is to be opened, with 
difficulty, and with a succession of spas- 
modic jerks, then, all must close agam, with 
the same fidgety reluctance There is a 
rustling of stiff silks, a tread of backward 
and forward footsteps to and fro across the 
chamber We suspect Miss Hepzibah, 

editors, is Chapters 2-3 from The House of the Seven 
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moreover, of taking a step upward mto a 
chair, in order to give heedful regard to her 
appearance on aU sides, and at full length, 
m the oval, dingy-fiamed toilet-glass, that 
hangs above her table. Truly' well, mdeedi 
who would have thought it! Is all this pre- 
cious time to be lavished on the matutinal 
repair and beautifying of an elderly person, 
who never goes abroad, whom nobody ever 
10 visits, and from whom, when she shall have 
done her utmost, it were the best charity to 
turn one’s eyes another way? 

Now she IS almost ready Let us pardon 
her one other pause, for it is given to the 
sole sentiment, or, we might better say, — 
heightened and rendered intense, as it has 
been, by sorrow and seclusion, — to the 
strong passion of her hfe We heard the 
turiung of a key in a small lock, she has 
20 opened a secret drawer of an escritoire, and 
is probably lookmg at a certam mmiature, 
done m Malbone’s most perfect style, and 
representing a face worthy of no less deh- 
cate a pencil It was once our good fortune 
to see this picture It is a likeness of a young 
man, m a silken dressing-gown of an old 
fashion, the soft richness of which is well 
adapted to the countenance of reverie, with 
Its f^ull, tender hps, and beauuful eyes, that 
30 seem to indicate not so much capaaty of 
thought, as gentle and voluptuous emotion 
Of the possessor of such features we shall 
have a right to ask nothmg, except that he 
would take the rude world easily, and make 
himself happy m it Can it have been an 
early lover of Miss Hepzibah? No, she 
never had a lover — poor thing, how could 
she? — nor ever knew, by her own experi- 
ence, what love techmcally means And yet, 
40 her undying faith and trust, her fresh re- 
membrance, and contmual devotedness to- 
wards the origmal of that mimature, have 
been the only substance for her heart to 
feed upon 

She seems to have put aside the minia- 
ture, and IS standmg agam before the toilet- 
glass There are tears to be wiped off A few 
more footsteps to and fro, and here, at last, 
— ^with another pitiful sigh, hke a gust of 
50 chill, damp wmd out of a long-closed vault, 
the door of which has accidentally been set 
ajar, — here comes Miss Hepzibah Pyn- 
cheon' Forth she steps mto the dusky, time- 
darkened passage, a tall figure, clad m black 
silk, with a long and shrunken waist, feel- 
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mg her way towards the stairs like a near- 
sighted person, as in truth she is 

The sun, meanwhile, if not already above 
the horizon, was ascending nearer and 
nearer to its verge A few clouds, floating 
high upward, caught some of the earliest 
hght, and threw down its golden gleam on 
the windows of all the houses m the street, 
not forgetting the House of the Seven 
Gables, which — many such sunrises as it 
had witnessed — looked cheerfully at the 
present one The reflected radiance served 
to show, pretty distinctly, the aspect and 
arrangement of the room which Hepzibah 
entered, after descending the stairs It was 
a low-studded room, with a beam across 
the ceiling, panelled with dark wood, and 
havmg a large chimney-piece, set round 
with pictured tiles, but now closed by an 
iron fire-board, through which ran the fun- 
nel of a modern stove There was a carpet 
on the floor, originally of rich texture, but 
so worn and faded in these latter years that 
Its once brilliant figure had quite vamshed 
mto one indistinguishable hue In the way 
of furmture, there were two tables one, 
constructed with perplexing intricacy and 
exhibiting as many feet as a centipede, the 
other, most dehcately wrought, with four 
long and slender legs, so apparently frad 
that It was almost incredible what a length 
of time the ancient tea-table had stood upon 
them. Half a dozen chairs stood about the 
room, straight and stiff, and so mgemously 
contnved for the discomfort of the human 
person that they were irksome even to sight, 
and conveyed the ugliest possible idea of 
the state of society to which they could 
have been adapted One excepuon there 
was, however, m a very anuque elbow- 
chair, with a high back, carved elaborately 
m oak, and a roomy depth withm its arms, 
that made up, by its spacious comprehen- 
siveness, for the lack of any of those ar- 
tistic curves which abound m a modem 
chair 

As for ornamental articles of furmture, 
we recollect but two, if such they may be 
called One was a map of the Pyncheon 
territory at the eastward, not engraved, but 
the handiwork of some skilful old draughts- 
man, and grotesquely illuminated with pic- 
tures of Indians and wild beasts, among 
which was seen a hon, the natural history 
of the region being as httle known as its 


geography, which was put down most fan- 
tastically awry The other adornment was 
the portrait of old Colonel Pyncheon, at 
two thirds length, representing the stem 
features of a Puntamc-looking personage, 
m a skuU-cap, with a laced band and a 
grizzly beard, holdmg a Bible with one 
hand, and in the other uphftmg an iron 
sword-hilt The latter object, being more 
10 successfully depicted by the artist, stood 
out m far greater prominence than the sa- 
cred volume Face to face with this picture, 
on entering the apartment. Miss Hepzibah 
Pyncheon came to a pause, regarding it 
with a smgular scowl, a strange contomon 
of the brow, which, by people who did not 
know her, would probably have been mter- 
preted as an expression of bitter anger and 
ill-wiU But It was no such thing She, m 
20 fact, felt a reverence for the pictured visage, 
of which only a far-descended and time- 
stncken virgin could be susceptible, and 
this forbidding scowl was the mnocent re- 
sult of her near-sightedness, and an effort 
so to concentrate her powers of vision as 
to substitute a firm outline of the object m- 
stead of a vague one 
We must Imger a moment on this unfor- 
tunate expression of poor Hepzibah’s brow 
30 Her scowl, — as the world, or such part of 
it as sometimes caught a transitory glimpse 
of her at the window, wickedly persisted in 
calling It, — her scowl had done Miss Hepzi- 
bah a very ill office, in establishing her char- 
acter as an ill-tempered old maid, nor does 
it appear improbable that, by often gaz- 
mg at herself in a dim looking-glass, and 
perpetually encountering her own frown 
within Its ghostly sphere, she had been led 
40 to interpret the expression almost as un- 
justly as the world did ‘How miserably 
cross 1 look'* she must often have whis- 
pered to herself, and ultimately have 
fancied herself so, by a sense of inevitable 
doom But her heart never frowned It was 
naturally tender, sensitive, and full of httle 
tremors and palpitations, all of which weak- 
nesses it retained, while her visage was 
growing so perversely stem, and even 
50 fierce Nor had Hepzibah ever any hardi- 
hood, except what came from the very 
wannest nook m her affections 

All this time, however, we are loitering 
famt-heartedly on the threshold of our 
story. In very truth, we have an mvmcible 
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reluctance to disclose what Miss Hepzibah 
Pyncheon was about to do 

It has already been observed, that, in the 
basement story of the gable fronting on the 
street, an unworthy ancestor, nearly a cen- 
tury ago, had fitted up a shop Ever smce 
the old gentleman retired from trade, and 
fell asleep under his coffin-hd, not only the 
shop-dooi , but the inner arrangements, had 
been suffered to remam unchanged, while 
the dust of ages gathered mch-deep over 
the shelves and coimter, and partly filled 
an old pair of scales, as if it were of value 
enough to be weighed It treasured itself 
up, too, in the half-open till, where there 
still hngered a base sixpence, worth neither 
more nor less than the hereditary pride 
which had here been put to shame Such 
had been the state and condition of the httle 
shop in old Hepzibah’s childhood, when 20 
she and her brother used to play at hide- 
and-seek in Its forsaken precincts So it had 
remained, until within a few days past 
But now, though the shop-window was 
stdl closely curtained from the pubhc gaze, 
a remarkable change had taken place m its 
mterior The rich and heavy festoons of 
cobweb, which it had cost a long ancestral 
succession of spiders their hfe’s labor to 
spm and weave, had been carefully brushed 30 
away from the ceiling The counter, 
shelves, and floor had all been scoured, and 
the latter was overstrewn with fresh blue 
sand The brown scales, too, had evidently 
undergone rigid discipline, in an unavailing 
effort to rub off the rust, which, alas' had 
eaten through and through their substance 
Neither was the little old shop any longer 
empty of merchantable goods A curious 
eye, privileged to take an account of stock, 40 
and investigate behind the counter, would 
have discovered a barrel, — yea, two or three 
barrels and half ditto, — one contaimng 
flour, another apples, and a third, perhaps, 
Indian meal There was likewise a square 
box of pine-wood, full of soap in bars, also, 
another of the same size, in which were 
taUow-candles, ten to the pound A small 
stock of brown sugar, some white beans and 
spht peas, and a few other commodities of 50 
low price, and such as are constantly in de- 
mand, made up the bulkier portion of the 
merchandise It might have been taken for 
a ghostly or phantasmagoric reflection of 
the old shop-keeper Pyncheon’s shabbily 
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provided shelves, save that some of the ar- 
ticles were of a descripuon and outward 
form which could hardly have been known 
m his day For mstance, there was a glass 
pickle-jar, filled with fragments of Gibral- 
tar rock, not, mdeed, splmters of the veri- 
table stone foundation of the famous for- 
tress, but bits of delectable candy, neatly 
done up m white paper Jim Crow, more- 
over, was seen executing his world-re- 
nowned dance, m gingerbread A party of 
leaden dragoons were galloping along one 
of the shelves, m equipments and uniform 
of modern cut, and there were some sugar 
figures, with no strong resemblance to the 
humamty of any epoch, but less unsatisfac- 
torily representing our own fashions than 
those of a hundred years ago Another phe- 
nomenon, still more strikingly modem, 
was a package of lucifer matches, which, m 
old times, would have been thought ac- 
tually to borrow their instantaneous flame 
from the nether fires of Tophet 

In short, to bring the matter at once to a 
point. It was incontroverubly evident that 
somebody had taken the shop and fixtures 
of the long-reured and forgotten Mr Pyn- 
cheon, and was about to renew the en- 
terprise of that departed worthy, with a 
different set of customers Who could this 
bold adventurer be^ And, of all places m 
the world, why had he chosen the House of 
the Seven Gables as the scene of his com- 
mercial speculations’ 

We return to the elderly maiden She 
at length withdrew her eyes from the 
dark countenance of the Colonel’s portrait, 
heaved a sigh, — mdeed, her breast was a 
very cave of ffiolus that morrung, — and 
stept across the room on tiptoe, as is the 
customary gait of elderly women Passmg 
through an intervemng passage, she opened 
a door that commumcated with the shop, 
just now so elaborately described Owing to 
the projection of the upper story — and suU 
more to the thick shadow of the Pyncheon 
Elm, which stood almost directly in front 
of the gable — the twihght, here, was stdl 
as much akin to night as morning. Another 
heavy sigh from Miss Hepzibah' After a 
moment’s pause on the threshold, peermg 
towards the wandow with her near-sighted 
scowl, as if frowmng down some bitter 
enemy, she suddenly projected herself mto 
the shop The haste, and, as it were, the 
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galvanic impulse of the movementj were 
really quite startling 

Nervously — m a sort of frenzy, we might 
almost say — she began to busy herself m 
arranging some children’s playthmgs, and 
other httle wares, on the shelves and at 
the shop-wmdow In the aspect of this 
dark-arrayed, pale-faced, lady-hke old fig- 
ure there was a deeply tragic character that 
contrasted irreconcilably with the ludicrous lo 
pettmess of her employment It seemed a 
queer anomaly, that so gaunt and dismal a 
personage should take a toy m hand, a mir- 
acle, that the toy did not vamsh m her grasp, 
a miserably absurd idea, that she should 
go on perplexmg her stiff and sombre 
mtellect with the question how to tempt 
little boys into her premises' Yet such is 
undoubtedly her object Now she places a 
gingerbread elephant against the wmdow, 20 
but with so tremulous a touch that it 
tumbles upon the floor, with the dismem- 
berment of three legs and its trunk, it has 
ceased to be an elephant, and has become 
a few bits of musty gingerbread There, 
again, she has upset a tumbler of marbles, 
all of which roll different ways, and each 
individual marble, devil-directed, mto the 
most difficult obscurity that it can find 
Heaven help our poor old Hepzibah, and 30 
forgive us for takmg a ludicrous view of her 
position' As her rigid and rusty frame goes 
down upon its hands and knees, in quest of 
the absconding marbles, we posiuvely feel 
so much the more mclined to shed tears of 
sympathy, from the very fact that we must 
needs turn aside and laugh at her For 
here, — and if we fail to impress it suitably 
upon the reader, it is our own fault, not that 
of the theme, — here is one of the truest 40 
pomts of melancholy mterest that occur in 
ordmary life It was the final throe of what 
called Itself old gentility A lady — who had 
fed herself from childhood with the shad- 
owy food of aristocratic reminiscences, and 
whose religion it was that a lady’s hand soils 
Itself irremediably by domg aught for 
bread — this born lady, after sixty years of 
narrowing means, is fam to step down from 
her pedestal of imaginary rank. Poverty, 50 
treading closely at her heels for a hfetime, 
has come up with her at last She must earn 
her own food, or starve' And we have stolen 
upon Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon, too irrev- 
erently, at the mstant of time when the 


patrician lady is to be transformed mto the 
plebeian woman 

In this repubhcan country, amid the fluc- 
tuatmg waves of our social hfe, somebody 
IS always at the drowmng-point The trag- 
edy IS enacted with as continual a repetition 
as that of a popular drama on a holiday, 
and, nevertheless, is felt as deeply, per- 
haps, as when an hereditary noble sinks 
below his order. More deeply, smce, with 
us, rank is the grosser substance of wealth 
and a splendid estabhshment, and has no 
spiritual existence after the death of these, 
but dies hopelessly along with them And, 
therefore, since we have been unfortunate 
enough to mtroduce our herome at so m- 
auspicious a juncture, we would entreat for 
a mood of due solemnity in the spectators 
of her fate Let us behold, m poor Hepzi- 
bah, the immemorial lady, — two hundred 
years old, on this side of the water, and 
thrice as many on the other, — with her 
anuque portraits, pedigrees, coats of arms, 
records and traditions, and her claim, as 
joint heiress, to that princely territory at 
the eastward, no longer a wilderness, but a 
populous fertility, — born, too, m Pyncheon 
Street, under the Pyncheon Elm, and m the 
PyTicheon House, where she has spent all 
her days, — reduced now, in that very house, 
to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop 

This business of setung up a petty shop 
is almost the only resource of women, m 
circumstances at all similar to those of our 
unfortunate recluse With her near-sighted- 
ness, and those tremulous fingers of hers, at 
once inflexible and delicate, she could not 
be a seamstress, although her sampler, of 
fifty years gone by, exhibited some of the 
most recondite specimens of ornamental 
needlework A school for little children had 
been often in her thoughts, and, at one 
time, she had begun a review of her early 
studies in the New England Primer, with 
a view to prepare herself for the office of 
mstructress But the love of children had 
never been quickened in Hepzibah’s heart, 
and was now torpid, if not extmct, she 
watched the httle people of the neighbor- 
hood from her chamber-wmdow, and 
doubted whether she could tolerate a more 
intimate acquamtance with them Besides, 
m our day, the very ABC has become a 
science greatly too abstruse to be any longer 
taught by pointing a pm from letter to 
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letter A modem child could teach old Hep- 
zibah more than old Hepzibah could teach 
the child So — with many a cold, deep 
heart-quake at the idea of at last corrung 
mto sordid contact with the world, from 
which she had so long kept aloof, while 
every added day of seclusion had rolled an- 
other stone against the cavem-door of her 
hermitage — the poor thing bethought her- 
self of the ancient shop-window, the msty to 
scales, and dusty till She might have held 
back a little longer, but another circum- 
stance, not yet hinted at, had somewhat 
hastened her decision Her humble prepa- 
rations, therefore, were duly made, and the 
enterpnse was now to be commenced Nor 
was she entitled to complam of any remark- 
able smgularity in her fate, for, m the town 
of her nauvity, we might point to several 
httle shops of a similar description, some of 20 
them m houses as ancient as that of the 
Seven Gables, and one or two, it may be, 
where a decayed gentlewoman stands be- 
hmd the coimter, as grim an image of fam- 
ily pride as Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon her- 
self 

It was overpowermgly ridiculous — we 
must honestly confess it — the deportment 
of the maiden lady while setting her shop in 
order for the pubhc eye She stole on tiptoe 30 
to the window, as cautiously as if she con- 
ceived some bloody-mmded viUaiii to be 
watchmg behind the elm-tree, with mtent 
to take her life Stretching out her long, 
lank arm, she put a paper of pearl buttons, 
a jew’s-harp, or whatever the small article 
might be, in its destined place, and straight- 
way vamshed back into the dusk, as if the 
world need never hope for another glimpse 
of her It might have been fancied, mdeed, 40 
that she expected to inimster to the wants 
of the community unseen, like a disembod- 
ied divimty or enchantress, holding forth 
her bargams to the reverential and awe- 
stricken purchaser in an invisible hand But 
Hepzibah had no such flattering dream 
She was well aware that she must ultimately 
come forward, and stand revealed in her 
proper mdividuahty, but, like other sensi- 
tive persons, she could not bear to be ob- 50 
served in the gradual process, and chose 
rather to flash forth on the world’s aston- 
ished gaze at once 

The inevitable moment was not much 
longer to be delayed The sunshine might 


now be seen stealmg down the front of the 
opposite house, from the windows of which 
came a reflected gleam, struggling through 
the boughs of the elm-tree, and enlighten- 
mg the interior of the shop more distmctly 
than heretofore The town appeared to 
be waking up A baker’s cart had already 
rattled through the street, chasing away the 
latest vestige of mght’s sanctity with the 
jmgle-)angle of its dissonant bells A milk- 
man was distributmg the contents of his 
cans from door to door, and the harsh peal 
of a fisherman’s conch-shell was heard far 
off, around the corner None of these tokens 
escaped Hepzibah’s notice The moment 
had arrived To delay longer would be only 
to lengthen out her misery Nothmg re- 
mained, except to take down the bar from 
the shop-door, leaving the entrance free — 
more than free — welcome, as if all were 
household friends — to every passer-by, 
whose eyes might be attracted by the com- 
modities at the wmdow TIus last act Hep- 
zibah now performed, letting the bar faU 
with what smote upon her excited nerves 
as a most astounding clatter Then — as if 
the only barrier betwixt herself and the 
world had been thrown down, and a flood 
of evil consequences would come tumbling 
through the gap — she fled into the inner 
parlor, threw herself into the ancestral 
elbow-chair, and wept 

Our miserable old Hepzibah' It is a 
heavy annoyance to a writer, who endeavors 
to represent nature, its various attitudes and 
circumstances, in a reasonably correct out- 
Ime and true coloring, that so much of the 
mean and ludicrous should be hopelessly 
mixed up with the purest pathos which hfe 
anywhere supphes to him What tragic dig- 
nity, for example, can be wrought into a 
scene like this' How can we elevate our 
history of retribution for the sm of long 
ago, when, as one of our most promment 
figures, we are compelled to introduce — not 
a young and lovely woman, nor even the 
stately remains of beauty, storm-shattered 
by affliction — but a gaunt, sallow, rusty- 
jointed maiden, m a long-waisted silk gown, 
and with the strange horror of a turban on 
her head' Her visage is not even ugly It is 
redeemed from insignificance only by the 
contracuon of her eyebrows into a near- 
sighted scowl And, finally, her great hfe- 
tnal seems to be, that, after sixty years of 
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idleness, she finds it convenient to earn 
comfortable bread by setting up a shop in a 
small way Nevertheless, if we look through 
all the heroic fortunes of mankind, we shall 
find this same entanglement of something 
mean and trivial with whatever is noblest 
m )oy or sorrow Life is made up of marble 
and mud And, without all the deeper trust 
m a comprehensive sympathy above us, we 
might hence be led to suspect the msult 
of a sneer, as well as an immitigable frown, 
on the iron countenance of fate What is 
called poeuc insight is the gift of discern- 
mg, in this sphere of strangely mmgled ele- 
ments, the beauty and the majesty which 
are compelled to assume a garb so sordid 

2 

The First Customer 

Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon sat m the oaken 
elbow-chair, with her hands over her face, 
giving way to that heavy down-sinkmg of 
the heart which most persons have ex- 
perienced, when the image of hope itself 
seems ponderously moulded of lead, on the 
eve of an enterprise at once doubtful and 
momentous She was suddenly startled by 
the tinkhng alarum — high, sharp, and ir- 
regular — of a httle bell The maiden lady 
arose upon her feet, as pale as a ghost at 
cock-crow, for she was an enslaved spirit, 
and this the talisman to which she owed 
obedience This httle bell, — to speak m 
plamer terms, — bemg fastened over the 
shop-door, was so contrived as to vibrate by 
means of a steel sprmg, and thus convey 
notice to the inner regions of the house 
when any customer should cross the thresh- 
old Its ugly and spiteful httle dm (heard 
now for the first time, perhaps, since Hep- 
zibah’s periwigged predecessor had retired 
from trade) at once set every nerve of her 
body m responsive and tumultuous vibra- 
tion The crisis was upon her' Her first cus- 
tomer was at the door' 

Without giving herself time for a second 
thought, she rushed mto the shop, pale, 
wild, desperate in gesture and expression, 
scowlmg portentously, and looking far bet- 
ter qualified to do fierce battle with a house- 
breaker than to stand smiling behmd the 
counter, bartering small wares for a copper 
recompense Any ordinary customer, m- 
deed, would have turned his back and fled 


And yet there was nothmg fierce m Hcp- 
zibah’s poor old heart, nor had she, at the 
moment, a single bitter thought against the 
world at large, or one individual man or 
woman She wished them all well, but 
wished, too, that she herself were done with 
them, and in her qmet grave 

The apphcant, by this tune, stood withm 
the door-way Commg freshly, as he did, 
lo out of the mornmg hght, he appeared to 
have brought some of its cheery influences 
mto the shop along with him It was a 
slender young man, not more than one or 
two and twenty years old, with rather a 
grave and thoughtful expression for his 
years, but likewise a sprmgy alacrity and 
vigor These quahues were not only per- 
ceptible, physically, m his make and mo- 
tions, but made themselves felt almost im- 
20 mediately m his character A brown beard, 
not too silken m its texture, frmged his 
chin, but as yet without completely hidmg 
It, he wore a short mustache, too, and his 
dark, high-featured countenance looked all 
the better for these natural ornaments As 
for his dress, it was of the simplest kmd, a 
summer sack of cheap and ordmary mate- 
rial, thin checkered pantaloons, and a straw 
hat, by no means of the finest braid Oak 
JO Hall might have supphed his entire eqiup- 
ment He was chiefly marked as a gentle- 
man — if such, mdeed, he made any claim 
to be — by the rather remarkable whiteness 
and mcety of his clean Imen 

He met the scowl of old Hepzibah with- 
out apparent alarm, as havmg heretofore 
encountered it and found it harmless 
‘So, my dear Miss Pyncheon,’ said the 
daguerreotypist, — for it was that sole other 
40 occupant of the seven-gabled mansion, — ‘I 
am glad to see that you have not shrunk 
from your good purpose I merely look m 
to offer my best wishes, and to ask if I can 
assist you any further in your prepara- 
tions ’ 

People in difficulty and distress, or m any 
manner at odds with the world, can endure 
a vast amount of harsh treatment, and per- 
haps be only the stronger for it, whereas 
50 they give way at once before the simplest 
expression of what they perceive to be gen- 
ume sympathy So it proved with poor 
Hepzibah, for, when she saw the young 
man’s smile, — lookmg so much the brighter 
on a thoughtful face, — and heard his kmdly 
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tone, she broke first into a hysteric giggle 
and then began to sob 

‘Ahj Mr Holgrave,’ cried she, as soon as 
she could speak, ‘I never can go through 
with iti Never, never, never! I wish I were 
dead, and m the old family-tomb, with all 
my forefathers' With my father, and my 
mother, and my sister' Yes, and with my 
brother, who had far better find me there 
than here' The world is too chill and hard, lo 
— and I am too old, and too feeble, and too 
hopeless'’ 

‘Oh, believe me. Miss Hepzibah,’ said 
the young man, qiuetly, ‘these feehngs will 
not trouble you any longer, after you are 
once fairly in the midst of your enterprise 
They are unavoidable at this moment, 
standing, as you do, on the outer verge of 
your long seclusion, and peophng the world 
with ugly shapes, which you will soon find 20 
to be as unreal as the giants and ogres of a 
child’s story-book I find nothing so singu- 
lar m hfe, as that everythmg appears to lose 
Its substance the mstant one actually grap- 
ples with It So It will be with what you 
think so terrible ’ 

‘But I am a woman'’ said Hepzibah, pite- 
ously ‘I was going to say, a lady, — but I 
consider that as past ’ 

‘Well, no matter if it be past'’ answered 30 
the artist, a strange gleam of half-hidden 
sarcasm flashmg through the kmdhness of 
his manner ‘Let it go' You are the better 
without It I speak frankly, my dear Miss 
Pyncheon' for are we not friends^ I look 
upon this as one of the fortunate days of 
your life It ends an epoch and begins one 
Hitherto, the hfe-blood has been gradually 
chilling in your veins as you sat aloof, 
within your circle of gentility, while the 40 
rest of the world was fightmg out its bat- 
tle with one kind of necessity or another 
Henceforth, you wiU at least have the sense 
of healthy and natural effort for a purpose, 
and of lendmg your strength — be it great or 
small — to the united struggle of mankmd 
This IS success, — all the success that any-, 
body meets with'’ 

‘It IS natural enough, Mr Holgrave, that 
you should have ideas like these,’ rejomed so 
Hepzibah, drawing up her gaunt figure, 
with slightly offended digmty ‘You are a 
man, a young man, and brought up, I sup- 
pose, as almost everybody is nowadays. 
With a view to seeking your fortune. But I 


was born a lady, and have always hved one; 
no matter m what narrowness of means, 
always a lady'’ 

‘But I was not bom a gentleman, neither 
have I hved like one,’ said Holgrave, 
shghtly smihng, ‘so, my dear madam, you 
will hardly expect me to sympathize with 
sensibilities of this kmd, though, unless 
I deceive myself, I have some imperfect 
comprehension of them These names of 
gentleman and lady had a meamng, m the 
past history of the world, and conferred 
privileges, desirable or otherwise, on those 
entitled to bear them In the present — 
and still more in the future condition of 
society — they imply, not privilege, but 
restriction'’ 

‘These are new notions,’ said the old 
gentlewoman, shakmg her head. ‘I shall 
never understand them, neither do I wish 

It ’ 

‘We will cease to speak of them, then,’ 
rephed the artist, with a friendher smile 
than his last one, ‘and I will leave you to 
feel whether it is not better to be a true 
woman than a lady Do you really think, 
Miss Hepzibah, that any lady of your fam- 
ily has ever done a more heroic thmg, since 
this house was built, than you are perform- 
mg in It to-day > Never, and if the Pyncheons 
had always acted so nobly, I doubt whether 
an old wizard Maule’s anathema, of which 
you told me once, would have had much 
weight with Providence against them ’ 

‘Ah' — no, no'’ said Hepzibah, not dis- 
pleased at this allusion to the sombre dig- 
mty of an inherited curse ‘If old Maule’s 
ghost, or a descendant of his, could see me 
behmd the counter to-day, he would call it 
the fulfilment of his worst wnshes But I 
thank you for your kmdness, Mr Holgrave, 
and will do my utmost to be a good shop- 
keeper ’ 

‘Pray do,’ said Holgrave, ‘and let me 
have the pleasure of bemg your first cus- 
tomer I am about takmg a walk to the sea- 
shore, before going to my rooms, where I 
misuse Heaven’s blessed sunshme by trac- 
ing out human features through its agency. 
A few of those biscuits dipt m sea-water, 
wiU be )ust what I need for breakfast What 
IS the price of half a dozen’’ 

‘Let me be a lady a moment longer,’ re- 
phed Hepzibah, with a manner of antique 
statehness to which a melancholy smilo 
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lent a kind of grace She put the biscuits 
into his hand, but rejected the compensa- 
tion ‘A Pyncheon must not, at all events 
under her forefathers’ roof, receive money 
for a morsel of bread from her only friend'’ 
Holgrave took his departure, leavmg her, 
for the moment, with spints not quite so 
much depressed Soon, however, they had 
subsided nearly to their former dead level 
With a beatmg heart, she hstened to the 
footsteps of early passengers, which now 
began to be frequent along the street. Once 
or twice they seemed to hnger, these 
strangers, or neighbors, as the case might 
be, were looking at the display of toys 
and petty commodities m Hepzibah’s shop- 
wmdow She was doubly tortured, m part, 
with a sense of overwhelming shame that 
strange and unloving eyes should have the 
privilege of gazmg, and partly because the 
idea occurred to her, with ridiculous im- 
portunity, that the window was not ar- 
ranged so skilfully, nor nearly to so much 
advantage, as it might have been It seemed 
as if the whole fortune or failure of her shop 
might depend on the display of a different 
set of articles, or subsututing a fairer apple 
for one which appeared to be specked So 
she made the change, and straightway fan- 
cied that everything was spoiled by it, not 
recogmzing that it was the nervousness of 
the juncture, and her own native squeam- 
ishness as an old maid, that wrought all the 
seeming mischief 

Anon, there was an encounter, just at 
the door-step, betwixt two labormg men, 
as their rough voices denoted them to be 
After some shght talk about their own 
affairs, one of them chanced to notice the 
shop-wmdow, and directed the other’s at- 
tention to It 

‘See here'’ cried he, ‘what do you think 
of this? Trade seems to be looking up m 
Pyncheon Street’’ 

‘Well, well, this is a sight, to be sure!’ 
exclaimed the other ‘In the old Pyncheon 
House, and underneath the Pyncheon Elm' 
Who would have thought it? Old Maid 
Pyncheon is settmg up a cent-shop’’ 

‘Will she make it go, think you, Dixey?’ 
said his friend. ‘I don’t call it a very good 
stand There’s another shop just round the 
corner ’ 

‘Make it go!’ cried Dixey, with a most 
contemptuous expression, as if the very 


idea were impossible to be conceived ‘Not 
a bit of It' Why, her face — I’ve seen it, for 
I dug her garden for her one year — her face 
IS enough to frighten the Old Nick himself, 
if he had ever so great a mind to trade with 
her People can’t stand it, I tell you' She 
scowls dreadfully, reason or none, out of 
pure ughness of temper’’ 

‘Well, that’s not so much matter,’ re- 
10 marked the other man ‘These sour-tem- 
pered folks are mostly handy at busmess, 
and know pretty well what they are about 
But, as you say, I don’t think she’ll do 
much This business of keepmg cent-shops 
IS overdone, like all other kinds of trade, 
handicraft, and bodily labor I know it, to 
my cost' My wife kept a cent-shop three 
months, and lost five dollars on her outlay’’ 
‘Poor business’’ responded Dixey, in a 
20 tone as if he were shaking his head, — ‘poor 
business’’ 

For some reason or other, not very easy 
to analyze, there had hardly been so bitter 
a pang in all her previous misery about the 
matter as what thrilled Hepzibah’s heart, 
on overhearing the above conversauon The 
testimony in regard to her scowl was fnght- 
fuUy important, it seemed to hold up her 
image wholly reheved from the false light 
30 of her self-partialities, and so hideous that 
she dared not look at it She was absurdly 
hurt, moreover, by the shght and idle effect 
that her setting up shop — an event of such 
breathless interest to herself — appeared to 
have upon the pubhc, of which these two 
men were the nearest representatives A 
glance, a passing word or two, a coarse 
laugh, and she was doubtless forgotten be- 
fore they turned the corner’ They cared 
40 nothing for her digmty, and just as httle 
for hei degradation Then, also, the augury 
of ill-success, uttered from the sure wisdom 
of experience, fell upon her half-dead hope 
like a clod into a grave The man’s wife had 
already tried the same experiment, and 
failed’ How could the born lady, — the re- 
cluse of half a hfetime, utterly unprac- 
tised in the world, at sixty years of age, — 
how could she ever dream of succeeding, 
5 ° when the hard, vulgar, keen, busy, hack- 
neyed New England woman had lost five 
dollars on her httle outlay’ Success pre- 
sented Itself as an impossibihty, and the 
hope of It as a wild hallucination 

Some malevolent spirit, doing his utmost 
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to dnve Hepzibah mad, imrolled before her 
imagination a kmd of panorama, represent- 
mg the great thoroughfare of a aty all astir 
with customers So many and so magmfi- 
cent shops as there were' Groceries, toy- 
shops, dry-goods stores, with their im- 
mense panes of plate-glass, their gorgeous 
fixtures, their vast and complete assort- 
ments of merchandise, in which fortunes 
had been invested, and those noble mirrors 
at the further end of each estabhshment, 
doubhng all this wealth by a bnghtly bur- 
mshed vista of unreahties' On one side of 
the street this splendid bazaar, with a mul- 
titude of perfumed and glossy salesmen, 
smirkmg, smilmg, bowing, and measurmg 
out the goods. On the other, the dusky old 
House of the Seven Gables, with the anti- 
quated shop-window under its projecting 
story, and Hepzibah herself, m a gown of 
rusty black silk, behmd the counter, scowl- 
ing at the world as it went by' This mighty 
contrast thrust itself forward as a fair ex- 
pression of the odds against which she was 
to begin her struggle for a subsistence 
Success’ Preposterous' She would never 
think of It again' The house might just as 
well be buried in an eternal fog wlule all 
other houses had the sunshine on them, for 
not a foot would ever cross the threshold, 
nor a hand so much as try the door' 

But, at this mstant, the shop-bell, right 
over her head, tinkled as if it were be- 
witched The old gentlewoman’s heart 
seemed to be attached to the same steel 
spring, for it went through a series of sharp 
jerks, m umson with the sound The door 
was thrust open, although no human form 
was perceptible on the other side of the 
half-wmdow Hepzibah, nevertheless, stood 
at a gaze, with her hands clasped, looking 
very much as if she had summoned up an 
evil spirit, and were afraid, yet resolved, to 
hazard the encounter 

‘Heaven help me'’ she groaned, men- 
tally ‘Now IS my hour of need'’ 

The door, which moved with difficulty 
on Its creaking and rusty hmges, being 
forced quite open, a square and sturdy 
httle urchin became apparent, with cheeks 
as red as an apple He was clad rather shab- 
bily (but, as It seemed, more owing to his 
mother’s carelessness than his father’s pov- 
erty), m a blue apron, very wide and short 
trousers, shoes somewhat out at the toes. 
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and a chip-hat, with the frizzles of his curly 
hair sucking through its crevices A book 
and a small slate, under his arm, mdicated 
that he was on his way to school He stared 
at Hepzibah a moment, as an elder cus- 
tomer than himself would have been likely 
enough to do, not knowmg what to make of 
the tragic atutude and queer scowl where- 
with she regarded him 

lo ‘Well, cluld,’ said she, taking heart at 
sight of a personage so httle formidable, — 
‘well, my child, what did you wish for’’ 
‘That Jim Crow there m the wmdow,’ 
answered the urchin, holding out a cent, 
and pomnng to the gingerbread figure that 
had attracted his noucc, as he loitered along 
to school, ‘the one that has not a broken 
foot ’ 

So Hepzibah put forth her lank arm, and, 
20 takmg the effigy from the shop-wmdow, 
dehvered it to her first customer 

‘No matter for the money,’ said she, 
giving him a httle push towards the door, 
for her old genuhty was contumaciously 
squeamish at sight of the copper coin, and, 
besides, it seemed such piUful meanness to 
take the child’s pocket-money m exchange 
for a bit of stale gingerbread ‘No matter 
for the cent You are welcome to Jim Crow ’ 
30 The child, staring with rotmd eyes at 
this mstance of hberahty, wholly unprece- 
dented in his large experience of cent- 
shops, took the man of gingerbread, and 
quitted the premises No sooner had he 
reached the sidewalk (httle caimibal that 
he was') than Jim Crow’s head was m his 
mouth As he had not been careful to shut 
the door, Hepzibah was at the pains of 
closing It after him, with a petush ejacula- 
40 non or two about the troublesomeness of 
young people, and particularly of small 
boys She had just placed another repre- 
sentative of the renowned Jim Crow at the 
window, when again the shop-bell tinkled 
clamorously, and agam the door being 
thrust open, with its characteristic jerk and 
jar, disclosed the same sturdy httle urchm 
who, preasely two minutes ago, had made 
his exit The crumbs and discoloration of 
50 the canmbal feast, as yet hardly consum- 
mated, were exceedingly visible about his 
mouth. 

‘What IS It now, child?’ asked the maiden 
lady, rather impatiently, ‘did you come 
back to shut the door?’ 
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‘No,’ answered the urchin, pointing to 
the figure that had just been put up, ‘I want 
that other Jim Crow ’ 

‘Well, here it is for you,’ said Hepzibah, 
reaching it down, but recogmzing that this 
pertinacious customer would not quit her 
on any other terms, so long as she had a 
gingerbread figure in her shop, she partly 
drew back her extended hand, ‘Where is 
the cent>’ lo 

The little boy had the cent ready, but, 
hke a true-born Yankee, would have pre- 
ferred the better bargam to the worse 
Looking somewhat chagrined, he put the 
com into Hepzibah’s hand, and departed, 
sending the second Jim Crow in quest of 
the former one The new shopkeeper 
dropped the first sohd result of her com- 
mercial enterprise into the till It was done' 
The sordid stain of that copper com could 20 
never be washed away from her palm The 
httle school-boy, aided by the impish figure 
of the negro dancer, had wrought an ir- 
reparable rum The structure of ancient 
anstocracy had been demolished by him, 
even as if his childish gripe had torn down 
the seven-gabled mansion Now let Hep- 
zibah turn the old Pyncheon portraits with 
their faces to the wall, and take the map of 
her Eastern terntory to kindle the kitchen 30 
fire, and blow up the flame with the empty 
breath of her ancestral traditions' What 
had she to do with ancestry? Nothing, no 
more than with posterity' No lady, now, 
but simply Hepzibah Pyncheon, a forlorn 
old maid, and keeper of a cent-shop' 
Nevertheless, even while she paraded 
these ideas somewhat ostentatiously through 
her mmd, it is altogether surprising what 
a calmness had come over her The 40 
anxiety and misgivings which had tor- 
mented her, whether asleep or m melan- 
choly day-dreams, ever since her project 
began to take an aspect of sohdity, had now 
vanished quite away She felt the novelty 
of her position, indeed, but no longer with 
disturbance or affright Now and then, 
there came a thrill of almost youthful en- 
joyment. It was the invigorating breath of 
a fresh outward atmosphere, after the long 50 
torpor and monotonous seclusion of her 
bfe So wholesome is effort' So miraculous 
the strength that we do not know of The 
healthiest glow that Hepzibah had known 
for years had come now m the dreaded 


crisis, when, for the first time, she had put 
forth her hand to help herself The httle 
circlet of the school-boy’s copper com — 
dim and lustreless though it was, with the 
small services which it had been doing here 
and there about the world — had proved a 
tahsman, fragrant with good, and deserv- 
ing to be set in gold and worn next her 
heart It was as potent, and perhaps en- 
dowed with the same kind of efficacy, as a 
galvamc ring' Hepzibah, at all events, was 
indebted to its subtile operation both m 
body and spirit, so much the more, as it 
inspired her with energy to get some break- 
fast, at which, still the better to keep up her 
courage, she allowed herself an extra spoon- 
ful in her infusion of black tea 

Her introductory day of shop-keepmg 
did not run on, however, without many and 
serious interruptions of this mood of cheer- 
ful vigor As a general rule. Providence sel- 
dom vouchsafes to mortals any more than 
just that degree of encouragement which 
suffices to keep them at a reasonably full 
exertion of their powers In the case of our 
old gentlewoman, after the excitement of 
new effort had subsided, the despondency 
of her whole bfe threatened, ever and 
anon, to return It was hke the heavy mass 
of clouds which we may often see obscur- 
ing the sky, and making a gray twilight 
everywhere, until, towards nightfall, it 
yields temporarily to a glimpse of sunshine 
But, always, the envious cloud strives to 
gather again across the streak of celestial 
azure 

Customers came in, as the forenoon ad- 
vanced, but rather slowly, in some cases, 
too. It must be owned, with httle sansfac- 
tion either to themselves or Miss Hepzibah, 
nor, on the whole, with an aggregate of 
very rich emolument to the nil A httle girl, 
sent by her mother to match a skein of cot- 
ton thread, of a pecuhar hue, took one that 
the near-sighted old lady pronounced ex- 
tremely hke, but soon came runnmg back, 
with a blunt and cross message, that it 
would not do, and, besides, was very rot- 
ten' Then, there was a pale, care-wrinkled 
woman, not old but haggard, and already 
with streaks of gray among her hair, hke 
silver ribbons, one of those women, natu- 
rally dehcatc, whom you at once recogmze 
as worn to death by a brute — probably a 
drunken brute — of a husband, and at least 
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nine children She wanted a few pounds of 
flouTj and offered the money, which the de- 
cayed gentlewoman silently rejected, and 
gave the poor soul better measure than if 
she had taken it Shortly afterwards, a man 
in a blue cotton frock, much soiled, came 
m and bought a pipe, filling the whole shop, 
meanwhile, with the hot odor of strong 
drink, not only exhaled in the torrid at- 
mosphere of his breath, but oozing out of 10 
his entire system, hke an inflammable gas 
It was impressed on Hepzibah’s nund that 
this was the husband of the care-wrinkled 
woman He asked for a paper of tobacco, 
and as she had neglected to provide herself 
with the article, her brutal customer dashed 
down his newly-bought pipe and left the 
shop, muttering some unintelhgible words, 
which had the tone and bitterness of a 
curse Hereupon Hepzibah threw up her 20 
eyes, umntentionally scowling in the face of 
Providencei 

No less than five persons, during the 
forenoon, inquired for ginger-beer, or 
root-beer, or any drink of a similar brew- 
age, and, obtaimng nothing of the kmd, 
went off in an exceedingly bad humor 
Three of them left the door open, and the 
other two pulled it so spitefully in going 
out that the httle bell played the very deuce 30 
with Hepzibah’s nerves A round, bus- 
thng, fire-ruddy housewife of the neighbor- 
hood, burst breathless into the shop, 
fiercely demanding yeast, and when the 
poor gentlewoman, with her cold shyness 
of manner, gave her hot customer to under- 
stand that she did not keep the arncle, this 
very capable housewife took upon herself 
to administer a regular rebuke 

‘A cent-shop, and no yeast’’ quoth she, 40 
‘that will never do’ Who ever heard of such 
a thing’ Your loaf will never rise, no more 
than mme wiU to-day You had better shut 
up shop at once ’ 

‘Well,’ said Hepzibah, heaving a deep 
sigh, ‘perhaps 1 had’’ 

Several times, moreover, besides the 
above instance, her lady-hke sensibilities 
were seriously infringed upon by the famil- 
iar, if not rude, tone with wluch people 50 
addressed her They evidently considered 
themselves not merely her equals, but her 
patrons and superiors Now, Hepzibah had 
imconsciously flattered herself with the idea 
that there would be a gleam or halo, of 


some kind or other, about her person, 
which would insure an obeisance to her 
sterhng gentihty, or, at least, a tacit recog- 
mtion of It On the other hand, nothing 
tortured her more mtolerably than when 
this recognition was too prominently ex- 
pressed To one or two rather officious 
offers of sympathy, her responses were ht- 
tle short of acrimomous, and, we regret to 
say, Hepzibah was thrown into a posmvely 
vmchristian state of mind by the suspicion 
that one of her customers was drawn to the 
shop, not by any real need of the article 
which she pretended to seek, but by a 
wicked wish to stare at her The vulgar 
creature was determined to see for herself 
what sort of a figure a mildewed piece of 
aristocracy, after wastmg all the bloom and 
much of the dechne of her life apart from 
the world, would cut behind a counter In 
this particular case, however mechamcal 
and innocuous it might be at other times, 
Hepzibah’s contoraon of brow served her 
in good stead 

‘I never was so frightened in my hfe’’ 
said the curious customer, in describing 
the incident to one of her acquaintances 
‘She’s a real old vixen, take my word of it' 
She says httle, to be sure, but if you could 
only see the mischief in her eye’’ 

On the whole, therefore, her new ex- 
perience led our decayed gentlewoman to 
very disagreeable conclusions as to the tem- 
per and manners of what she termed the 
lower classes, whom heretofore she had 
looked down upon with a gentle and pity- 
ing complaisance, as herself occupying a 
sphere of imquestionable superiority But, 
unfortunately, she had hkewise to struggle 
against a bitter emotion of a directly oppo- 
site kind a sentiment of virulence, we 
mean, towards the idle aristocracy to which 
It had so recently been her pride to belong 
When a lady, in a delicate and costly sum- 
mer garb, with a floating veil and gracefully 
swaying gown, and, altogether, an ethend 
hghtness that made you look at her beauti- 
fully slippered feet, to see whether she trod 
on the dust or floated m the air, — when 
such a vision happened to pass through this 
reared street, leavmg it tenderly and de- 
lusively fragrant with her passage, as if a 
bouquet of tea-roses had been borne along, 
— then again, it is to be feared, old Hep- 
zibah’s scowl could no longer vindicate it- 
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self entirely on the plea of near-sighted- 
ness. 

‘For what end,’ thought she, giving vent 
to that feehng of hostihty which is the only 
real abasement of the poor in presence of 
the rich, — ‘for what good end, m the wis- 
dom of Providence, does that woman hve? 
Must the whole world toil, that the palms of 
her hands may be kept white and dehcate?’ 

Then, ashamed and pemtent, she hid 
her face. 


‘May God forgive me’’ said she. 

Doubtless, God did forgive her But, 
taking the mward and outward history of 
the first half-day into considerauon, Hep- 
zibah began to fear that the shop would 
prove her nun in a moral and rehgious 
point of view, without contnbuang very es- 
sentially towards even her temporal wel- 
fare 

lo 1851 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

1803-1882 


NATURE 1 

A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings^ 

The eye reads omens where it goes, 

And speaks all languages the rose. 

And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form 

Introduction 

Our age is retrospective It builds the sep- 
ulchres of the fathers It writes biographies, 
histones, and criucism The foregoing gen- 
erauons beheld God and nature face to 
face, we through their eyes Why should 
not we also enjoj an original relation to the 
universe’ Why should not we have a poetry 
and philosophy of msight and not of tradi- 
tion, and a rehgion by revelation to us, and 
not the history of theirs’ Embosomed foi a 
season in nature, whose floods of life stream 
around and through us, and invite us by the 
powers they supply, to acuon proportioned 
to nature, why should we grope among the 
dry bones of the past, or put the hving 
generation into masquerade out of its 
faded wardrobe’ The sun shines to-day 
also There is more wool and flax in the 
fields There are new lands, new men, new 
thoughts Let us demand our own works 
and laws and worship 

I Nature was first published anonymously in 1836 In 
sending a copy to Carlyle, Emerson referred to it as 
‘an entering wedge, I hope, for something more worthy 
and significant ’ Norton, td , Fke Oarrespondence of 
Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Ewerjon(Boston, 
1883), 1 , 99 Directly or by impUcauon it contains 
nearly all of Emerson's idealization 


Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask 
which are imanswerable We must trust the 
perfection of the creation so far as to be- 
heve that whatever curiosity the order of 
things has awakened in our minds, the 
order of things can satisfy Every man’s 
condition is a solution in hieroglyphic to 
those inquiries he would put He acts it as 
20 hfe, before he apprehends it as truth In 
like manner, nature is already, in its forms 
and tendencies, describmg its own design 
Let us mterrogate the great apparition tliat 
shines so peacefully around us Let us in- 
quire, to what end is nature’ 

All science has one aim, namely, to find a 
theory of nature We have theories of races 
and of funcoons, but scarcely yet a remote 
approach to an idea of creation We are 
30 now so far from the road to truth, that 
rehgious teachers dispute and hate each 
other, and speculauve men are esteemed 
unsound and frivolous But to a sound judg- 
ment, the most abstract truth is the most 
practical Whenever a true theory appears. 
It will be Its own evidence Its test is, that it 
will explain all phenomena Now many are 
thought not only unexplained but inexph- 
cable, as language, sleep, madness, dreams, 
40 beasts, sex 

Philosophically considered, the umverse 
IS composed of Nature and the Soul 
Strictly speakmg, therefore, all that is 
separate from us, all which Philosophy dis- 
tinguishes as the NOT me, that is, both na- 
ture and art, all other men and my own 
body, must be ranked under this name. 
Nature In enumerating the values of na- 
ture and casting up their sum, I shall use 
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the word in both senses, — in its common 
and in its philosophical import In inquiries 
so general as our present one, the inaccuracy 
IS not material, no confusion of thought will 
occur Nature, m the common sense, refers 
to essences unchanged by man, space, the 
air, the river, the leaf Art is apphed to the 
mixture of his will vnth the same things, as 
in a house, a canal, a statue, a picture But 
his operations taken together are so msig- 
nificant, a httle chippmg, baking, patching, 
and washing, that m an impression so grand 
as that of the world on the human mind, 
they do not vary the result 

I Nature 

To go into sohtude, a man needs to retire 
as much from lus chamber as from society 
I am not solitary whilst I read and write, 
though nobody is with me But if a man 
would be alone, let him look at the stars 
The rays that come from those heavenly 
worlds will separate between him and what 
he touches One might think the atmos- 
phere was made transparent with this de- 
sign, to give man, m the heavenly bodies, 
the perpetual presence of die subhme Seen 
in the streets of cities, how great they are' 
If the stars should appear one mght in a 
thousand years, how would men believe 
and adore, and preserve for many genera- 
tions the remembrance of the city of God 
which had been shown' But every mght 
come out these envoys of beauty, and hght 
the universe with their admomshing smile 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, be- 
cause though always present, they are inac- 
cessible, but all natural objects make a km- 
dred impression, when the rrund is open to 
them influence Nature never wears a mean 
appearance Neither does the wisest man 
extort her secret, and lose his curiosity by 
finding out all her perfecuon Nature never 
became a toy to a wise spirit The flowers, 
the ammals, the mountams, reflected the 
wisdom of his best hour, as much as they 
had delighted the simphcity of his child- 
hood 

When we speak of nature m this manner, 
we have a distinct but most poencal sense 
in the mmd We mean the mtegrity of im- 
pression made by mamfold natural objects 
It IS this which distinguishes the stick of 
timber of the wood-cutter, from the tree of 
the poet The charmmg landscape which I 
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saw this mormng is mdubitably made up of 
some twenty or thirty farms Miller owns 
this field, Locke that, and Manning the 
woodland beyond But none of them owns 
the landscape There is a property m the 
horizon which no man has but he whose eye 
can integrate aU the parts, that is, the poet 
This IS the best part of these men’s farms, 
yet to this their warranty-deeds give no 
10 title 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see 
nature Most persons do not see the sun. At 
least they have a very superficial secmg 
The sun illuminates only the eye of the 
man, but shmes mto the eye and the heart 
of the child The lover of nature is he whose 
inward and outward senses are still truly 
adjusted to each other, who has retained the 
spirit of infancy even mto the era of man- 
20 hood His mtercourse with heaven and 
earth becomes part of his daily food In the 
presence of nature a wild delight runs 
through the man, in spite of real sorrows 
Nature says, — he is my creature, and 
maugre all his imperunent griefs, he shall 
be glad with me Not the sun or the sum- 
mer alone, but every hour and season yields 
Its tribute of dehght, for every hour and 
change corresponds to and authorizes a 
30 different state of the mmd, from breathless 
noon to grimmest midmght Nature is a 
seitmg that fits equally well a comic or a 
mourmng piece In good health, the air is a 
cordial of mcredible virtue. Crossmg a bare 
common, in snow puddles, at rwihght, un- 
der a clouded sky, without having m my 
thoughts any occurrence of special good 
fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilara- 
uon I am glad to the brink of fear In the 
40 woods, too, a man casts off his years, as the 
snake his slough, and at what period soever 
of hfe, IS always a child In the woods is per- 
petual youth Withm these plantations of 
God, a decorum and sanctity reign, a per- 
ermial fesuval is dressed, and the guest sees 
not how he should tire of them in a thou- 
sand years In the woods, we return to 
reason and faith There I feel that nothmg 
can befall me m hfe, — no disgrace, no ca- 
50 larmty (leaving me my eyes), which nature 
cannot repair Standing on the bare ground, 
— my head bathed by the bhthe air, and up- 
hfted into mfimte space, — all mean egotism 
vamshes I become a transparent eye-ball, 
I am nothmg, I see all, the currents of the 
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Universal Being circulate through me, I am 
part or parcel of God The name of the 
nearest fnend sounds then foreign and acci- 
dental' to be brothers, to be acquamtances, 
— ^master or servant, is then a trifle and a 
disturbance I am the lover of uncontained 
and immortal beauty In the wilderness, I 
find something more dear and connate than 
m streets or villages In the tranquil land- 
scape, and especially in the distant hne of 
the horizon, man beholds somewhat as 
beautiful as his own nature 

The greatest delight which the fields and 
woods minister is the suggesuon of an oc- 
cult relation between man and the vege- 
table I am not alone and unacknowledged 
They nod to me, and I to them The wav- 
ing of the boughs in the storm is new to me 
and old It takes me by surprise, and yet is 
not unknown Its effect is hke that of a 
higher thought or a better emotion coming 
over me, when I deemed I was thinking 
justly or doing right 

Yet It IS certain that the power to produce 
this dehght does not reside m nature, but in 
man, or in a harmony of both It is neces- 
sary to use these pleasures with great tem- 
perance For nature is not always tricked m 
hohday attire, but the same scene which 
yesterday breathed perfume and ghttered 
as for the frohc of the nymphs, is over- 
spread with melancholy to-day Nature 
always wears the colors of the spirit To a 
man laboring under calamity, the heat of 
his own fire hath sadness in it Then there 
IS a kmd of contempt of the landscape felt 
by him who has just lost by death a dear 
friend The sky is less grand as it shuts 
down over less worth in the population 

2 Commodity 

Whoever considers the final cause of the 
world will discern a mulutude of uses that 
enter as parts mto that result They all ad- 
mit of being thrown mto one of the follow- 
ing classes Commodity, Beauty, Language, 
and Disciphne 

Under the general name of commodity, 
I rank all those advantages which our senses 
owe to nature This, of course, is a benefit 
which IS temporary and mediate, not ulti- 
mate, hke Its service to the soul Yet al- 
though low. It IS perfect in its kind, and is 
the only use of nature which all men ap- 
prehend The misery of man appears like 


childish petulance, when we explore the 
steady and prodigal provision that has been 
made for his support and dehght on this 
green ball which floats him through the 
heavens. What angels mvented these splen- 
did ornaments, these rich convemences, 
this ocean of air above, this ocean of water 
beneath, this firmament of earth between? 
this zodiac of hghts, this tent of dropping 
lo clouds, this striped coat of chmates, this 
fourfold year? Beasts, fire, water, stones, 
and corn serve him The field is at once his 
floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his 
garden, and his bed 

‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of ’ 

Nature, m its mimstry to man, is not only 
20 the material, but is also the process and the 
result All the parts mcessantly work into 
each other’s hands for the profit of man 
The wmd sows the seed, the sun evaporates 
the sea, the wmd blows the vapor to the 
field, the ice, on the other side of the planet, 
condenses ram on this, the rain feeds the 
plant, the plant feeds the animal, and thus 
the endless circulations of the divine char- 
ity nourish man 

30 The useful arts are reproductions or new 
combmations by the wit of man, of the 
same natural benefactors He no longer 
waits for favormg gales, but by means of 
steam, he realizes the fable of Z&olus’s bag, 
and carries the two and thirty winds in the 
boiler of his boat To dimimsh friction, he 
paves the road with iron bars, and, mount- 
mg a coach with a ship-load of men, am- 
mals, and merchandise behind him, he 
40 darts through the country, from town to 
town, hke an eagle or a swallow through the 
air By the aggregate of these aids, how is 
the face of the world changed, from the era 
of Noah to that of Napoleon' The private 
poor man hath cities, ships, canals, bridges, 
built for him He goes to tlie post-office, 
and the human race run on his errands, to 
the book-shop, and the human race read 
and write of all that happens, for him, to 
50 the court-house, and nations repair his 
wrongs He sets his house upon the road, 
and the human race go forth every mom- 
mg, and shovel out the snow, and cut a 
path for him 

But there is no need of specifying par- 
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oculars m this class of uses The catalogue 
IS endless, and the examples so obvious, 
that I shall leave them to the reader’s re- 
flection, with the general remark, that this 
mercenary benefit is one which has respect 
to a farther good A man is fed, not that he 
may be fed, but that he may work. 

3 Beauty 

A nobler want of man is served by nature, lo 
namely, the love of Beauty 

The ancient Greeks called the world 
Kotr/jMi, beauty Such is the constitution of 
all things, or such the plasuc power of the 
human eye, that the primary forms, as the 
sky, the mountain, the tree, the ammal, give 
us a delight m and for themselves, a pleasure 
arising from outline, color, motion, and 
grouping This seems partly owmg to the 
eye itself The eye is the best of artists By 20 
the mutual action of its structure and of 
the Jaws of light, perspective is produced, 
which integrates every mass of objects, of 
what character soever, into a weU colored 
and shaded globe, so that where the par- 
ticular objects are mean and unaffectmg, 
the landscape which they compose is round 
and symmetrical And as the eye is the best 
composer, so hght is the first of pamters 
There is no object so foul that intense hght 30 
will not malce beautiful And the stimulus 
It aflfords to the sense, and a sort of infim- 
tude which it hath, hke space and time, 
make all matter gay Even the corpse has 
Its own beauty But besides this general 
grace diffused over nature, almost all the 
mdividual forms are agreeable to the eye, 
as IS proved by our endless imitations of 
some of them, as the acorn, the grape, the 
pme-cone, the wheat-ear, the egg, the wmgs 40 
and forms of most birds, the lion’s claw, the 
serpent, the butterfly, sea-shells, flames, 
clouds, buds, leaves, and the forms of many 
trees, as the palm 

For better consideration, we may dis- 
tribute the aspects of Beauty m a threefold 
manner 

I. First, the simple perception of natural 
forms IS a dehght The influence of the 
forms and acuons in nature is so needful to 50 
man, that, in its lowest functions, it seems 
to he on the confines of commodity and 
beauty To the body and mmd which have 
been cramped by noxious work or com- 
pany, nature is medicinal and restores their 


tone The tradesman, the attorney comes 
out of the din and craft of the street and sees 
the sky and the woods, and is a man agam 
In their eternal calm, he finds himself The 
health of the eye seems to demand a hori- 
zon We are never tired, so long as we can 
see far enough 

But m other hours, Nature satisfies by its 
lovehness, and without any mixture of cor- 
poreal benefit I see the spectacle of mom- 
mg from the hill-top over against my house, 
from day-break to sun-rise, with emotions 
which an angel might share The long 
slender bars of cloud float hke fishes m the 
sea of crimson hght From the earth, as a 
shore, I look out into that silent sea I seem 
to partake its rapid transformations, the 
active enchantment reaches my dust, and I 
dilate and conspire with the mormng wind 
How does Nature deify us with a few and 
cheap elements' Give me health and a day 
and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous The dawn is my Assyria, the 
sun-set and moon-rise my Paphos, and un- 
imaginable realms of faene, broad noon shall 
be my England of the senses and the under- 
standmg, the mght shall be my Germany of 
mystic philosophy and dreams 

Not less excellent, except for our less 
susceptibihty in the afternoon, was the 
charm, last evemng, of a January sun-set 
The western clouds divided and subdivided 
themselves into pink flakes modulated with 
tints of unspeakable softness, and the air 
had so much hfe and sweetness that it was 
a pain to come within doors What was it 
that nature would say’ Was there no mean- 
ing m the hve repose of the valley behind 
the mill, and which Homer or Shakspeare 
could not re-form for me m words’ The 
leafless trees become spires of flame in the 
sun-set, with the blue east for their back- 
ground, and the stars of the dead cahees of 
flowers, and every withered stem and stub- 
ble rimed with frost, contribute something 
to the mute music 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the 
country landscape is pleasant only half the 
year 1 please myself with the graces of the 
winter scenery, and beheve that we are as 
much touched by it as by the genial influ- 
ences of summer To the attenuve eye, each 
moment of the year has its own beauty, and 
m the same field, it beholds, every hour, a 
picture which was never seen before, and 
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which shall never be seen again The heav- 
ens change every moment, and reflect their 
glory or gloom on the plains beneath The 
state of the crop m the surroundmg farms 
alters the expression of the earth from week 
to week The succession of native plants in 
the pastures and roadsides, which makes 
the silent clock by which time tells the sum- 
mer hours, will make even the divisions of 
the day sensible to a keen observer The lo 
tribes of birds and insects, hke the plants 
punctual to their time, follow each other, 
and the year has room for all By water- 
courses, the variety is greater In July, the 
blue pontederia or pickerel-weed blooms 
m large beds m the shallow parts of our 
pleasant river, and swarms with yellow 
butterflies m contmual motion Art cannot 
rival this pomp of purple and gold Indeed 
the river is a perpetual gala, and boasts each “ 
month a new ornament 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen 
and felt as beauty, is the least part The 
shows of day, the dewy morning, the rain- 
bow, mountams, orchards in blossom, 
stars, moonhght, shadows in sull water, and 
the hke, if too eagerly hunted, become 
shows merely, and mock us with their un- 
reahty Go out of the house to see the moon, 
and ’t IS mere tinsel, it will not please as 30 
when Its hght shines upon your necessary 
journey The beauty that shimmers m the 
yellow afternoons of October, who ever 
could clutch It’ Go forth to find it, and it is 
gone, ’t is only a mirage as you look from 
the wmdows of dihgence 

2 The presence of a higher, namely, of 
the spiritual element is essential to its per- 
fection The high and divme beauty which 
can be loved without effeminacy, is that 40 
which is found m combination with the 
human will Beauty is the mark God sets 
upon virtue Every natural action is grace- 
ful Every heroic act is also decent, and 
causes the place and the bystanders to 
shine We are taught by great actions that 
the universe is the property of every indi- 
vidual m It Every rational creature has all 
nature tor his dowry and estate It is his, if 
he will He may divest himself of it, he may 50 
creep into a corner, and abdicate his kmg- 
dom, as most men do, but he is entitled to 
the world by his constitution In propor- 
tion to the energy of his thought and will, 
he takes up the world mto himself ‘All 


those thmgs for which men plough, build, 
or sail, obey virtue’, said Sallust ‘The 
wmds and waves,’ said Gibbon, ‘are always 
on the side of the ablest navigators ’ So are 
the sun and moon and all the stars of 
heaven When a noble act is done, — per- 
chance m a scene of great natural beauty, 
when Leonidas and his three hundred mar- 
tyrs consume one day in dying, and the sun 
and moon come each and look at them once 
in the steep defile of Thermopylte, when 
Arnold Winkelried, in the high Alps, imder 
the shadow of the avalanche, gathers m his 
side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the 
hne for his comrades, are not these heroes 
entitled to add the beauty of the scene to 
the beauty of the deed’ When the bark of 
Columbus nears the shore of America, — 
before it, the beach lined with savages, flee- 
ing out of all their huts of cane, the sea be- 
hind, and the purple mountains of the 
Indian Archipelago around, can we sepa- 
rate the man from the living picmre? Does 
not the New World clothe his form with 
her palm-groves and savannahs as fit dra- 
pery? Ever does natural beauty steal in 
like air, and envelope great actions When 
Sir Harry Vane was dragged up the Tower- 
hill, sitting on a sled, to suffer death as the 
champion of the English laws, one of the 
multitude cried out to him, ‘You never sate 
on so glorious a seat'’ Charles II , to intimi- 
date the citizens of London, caused the 
patriot Lord Russell to be drawn in an open 
coach through the principal streets of the 
city on his way to the scaffold ‘But,’ his 
biographer says, ‘the multitude imagined 
they saw liberty and virtue sitting by his 
side ’ In private places, among sordid ob- 
jects, an act of truth or heroism seems at 
once to draw to itself the sky as its temple, 
the sun as its candle Nature stretches out 
her arms to embrace man, only let his 
thoughts be of equal greatness Willingly 
does she follow his steps with the rose and 
the violet, and bend her lines of grandeur 
and grace to the decoration of her darhng 
child Only let his thoughts be of equal 
scope, and the frame will suit the picture 
A virtuous man is m umson with her 
works, and makes the central figure of the 
visible sphere Homer, Pindar, Socrates, 
Phocion, associate themselves fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of 
Greece The visible heavens and earth sjun- 
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pathize with Jesus. And in common life 
whosoever has seen a person of powerful 
character and happy genius, will have re- 
marked how easily he took all thmgs along 
with him, — the persons, the opimons, and 
the day, and nature became ancillary to a 
man. 

3 There is still another aspect under 
which the beauty of the world may be 
viewed, namely, as it becomes an object of lo 
the intellect Beside the relation of things 
to virtue, they have a relation to thought 
The mtellect searches out the absolute or- 
der of things as they stand in the imnd of 
God, and without the colors of affection. 
The intellectual and the active powers seem 
to succeed each other, and the exclusive 
activity of the one generates the exclusive 
activity of the other There is somethmg 
unfriendly in each to the other, but they 20 
are hke the alternate periods of feeding and 
working in ammals, each prepares and will 
be followed by the other Therefore does 
beauty, which, in relation to actions, as we 
have seen, comes unsought, and comes 
because it is unsought, remain for the 
apprehension and pursmt of the intellect, 
and then again, m rts turn, of the active 
power Nothing divine dies All good is 
eternally reproductive The beauty of na- 30 
ture re-forms itself m the mind, and not 
for barren contemplation, but for new crea- 
tion 

All men are in some degree impressed by 
the face of the world, some men even to de- 
light This love of beauty is Taste Others 
have the same love in such excess, that, not 
content with admiring, they seek to embody 
It m new forms The creation of beauty is 
Art 40 

The production of a work of art throws a 
hght upon the mystery of humamty A 
work of art is an abstract or epitome of the 
world It is the result or expression of na- 
ture, in immature For although the works 
of nature are innumerable and all different, 
the result or the expression of them all is 
similar and single Nature is a sea of forms 
radically alike and even unique A leaf, a 
sun-beam, a landscape, the ocean, make an 50 
analogous impression on the mmd. What is 
common to them all, — that perfecmess and 
harmony, is beauty The standard of beauty 
IS the entire circuit of natural forms, — the 
totabty of nature, which the Italians ex- 
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pressed by defimng beauty ‘tl pm nelV uno.' 
Nothing IS qmte beautiful alone, nothing 
but IS beautiful m the whole. A single ob- 
ject IS only so far beautiful as it suggests 
this umversal grace The poet, the pamter, 
the sculptor, the musician, the architect, 
seek each to concentrate this radiance of 
the world on one point, and each m his 
several work to satisfy the love of beauty 
which stimulates him to produce. Thus is 
Art a nature passed through the alembic of 
man. Thus in art does Nature work through 
the wiU of a man filled with the beauty of 
her first works 

The world thus exists to the soul to sat- 
isfy the desire of beauty This element I call 
an ultimate end No reason can be asked or 
given why the soul seeks beauty Beauty, m 
Its largest and profoundest sense, is one ex- 
pression for the umverse God is the all- 
fair Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are 
but different faces of the same All But 
beauty in nature is not ultimate It is the 
herald of mward and eternal beauty, and is 
not alone a sohd and satisfactory good It 
must stand as a part, and not as yet the last 
or highest expression of the final cause of 
Nature 

4 Language 

Language is a third use which Nature sub- 
serves to man Nature is the vehicle of 
thought, and in a simple, double, and three- 
fold degree 

I . Words are signs of natural facts 

2 Particular natural facts are symbols of 
particular spiritual facts 

3 Nature is the symbol of spirit 

I Words are signs of natural facts The 
use of natural history is to give us aid m 
supernatural history, the use of the outer 
creation, to give us language for the beings 
and changes of the inward creation Every 
word which is used to express a moral or 
intellectual fact, if traced to its root, is 
found to be borrowed from some matenal 
appearance. Right means straight, tvrong 
means twisted Spirit pnmarily means 
tinnd, transgression, the crossing of a line, 
supercilious, the raising of the eyebrow We 
say the heart to express emotion, the head 
to denote thought, and thought and emotion 
are words borrowed from sensible things, 
and now appropriated to spirimal nature. 
Most of the process by wluch this trans- 
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formation is made, is hidden from us in the 
remote time when language was framed, 
but the same tendency may be daily ob- 
served in children Children and savages 
use only nouns or names of thmgs, which 
they convert into verbs, and apply to anal- 
ogous mental acts 

2 But this origin of all words that con- 
vey a spiritual import, — so conspicuous a 
fact in the history of language, — is our 
least debt to nature It is not words only 
that are emblematic, it is thmgs which are 
emblematic Every natural fact is a symbol 
of some spiritual fact Every appearance in 
nature corresponds to some state of the 
mmd, and that state of the mmd can only be 
described by presenting that natural ap- 
pearance as Its picture An enraged man is 
a hon, a cunmng man is a fox, a firm man 
is a rock, a learned man is a torch A lamb 
is innocence, a snake is subtle spite, flowers 
express to us the dehcate aflfections Light 
and darkness are our famihar expression 
for knowledge and ignorance, and heat for 
love Visible distance behind and before us, 
IS respectively our image of memory and 
hope 

Who looks upon a river in a meditauve 
hour and is not remmded of the flux of all 
things^ Throw a stone mto the stream, and 
the circles that propagate themselves are 
the beautiful type of all influence Man is 
consaous of a umversal soul within or be- 
hmd his individual hfe, wherem, as in a 
firmament, the natures of Justice, Truth, 
Love, Freedom, arise and shine This um- 
versal soul he calls Reason it is not mme, 
or thine, or his, but we are its, we are its 
property and men And the blue sky m 
which the pnvate earth is buried, the sky 
with Its eternal calm, and full of everlast- 
ing orbs, IS the type of Reason That which 
intellectually considered we call Reason, 
considered m relation to nature, we call 
Spirit Spirit is the Creator Spirit hath hfe 
m Itself And man m all ages and coun- 
tries embodies it m his language as the 
Father 

It IS easily seen that there is nothing 
lucky or capricious m these analogies, but 
that they are constant, and pervade nature 
These are not the dreams of a few poets, 
here and there, but man is an analog! st, and 
studies relations m all objects He is placed 
in the centre of beings, and a ray of relauon 


passes from every other bemg to him And 
neither can man be understood without 
these objects, nor these objects without 
man All the facts m natural history taken 
by themselves, have no value, but are bar- 
ren, like a smgle sex But marry it to human 
history, and it is full of hfe Whole floras, 
all Linnaeus’ and BufFon’s volumes, are dry 
catalogues of facts, but the most trivial of 
these facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, 
or work, or noise of an msect, apphed to 
the illustration of a fact in intellectual 
philosophy, or m any way associated to hu- 
man nature, affects us in the most hvely 
and agreeable manner The seed of a plant, 
— to what affecting analogies in the nature 
of man is that little fruit made use of, in all 
discourse, up to the voice of Paul, who calls 
the human corpse a seed, — Tt is sown a 
natural body, it is raised a spiritual body ’ 
The motion of the earth round its axis and 
round the sun, makes the day and the year 
These are certain amounts of brute light 
and heat But is there no intent of an anal- 
ogy between man’s hfe and the seasons’ 
And do the seasons gam no grandeur or 
pathos from that analogy’ The instincts of 
the ant are very unimportant considered as 
the ant’s, but the moment a ray of relation 
IS seen to extend from it to man, and the 
httle drudge is seen to be a momtor, a httle 
body with a mighty hean, then all its habits, 
even that said to be recently observed, that 
It never sleeps, become subhme 

Because of this radical correspondence 
between visible things and human thoughts, 
savages, who have only what is necessary, 
converse in figures As we go back m his- 
tory, language becomes more picturesque, 
unul Its mfancy, when it is all poetry, or all 
spiritual facts are represented by natural 
symbols The same symbols are found to 
make the original elements of all languages 
It has moreover been observed, that the 
idioms of all languages approach each other 
m passages of the greatest eloquence and 
power And as this is the first language, so 
is It the last This immediate dependence 
of language upon nature, this conversion of 
an outward phenomenon mto a type of 
somewhat m human life, never loses its 
power to affect us It is this which gives 
that piquancy to the conversauon of a 
strong-natured farmer or backwoodsman, 
which all men rehsh 
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A man’s power to connect his thought 
with Its proper symbol, and so to utter it, 
depends on the simplicity of his character, 
tljat IS, upon his love of truth and his desire 
to commumcate it without loss. The cor- 
ruption of man is followed by the corrup- 
tion of language When simplicity of char- 
acter and the sovereignty of ideas is broken 
up by the prevalence of secondary desires, 
the desire of riches, of pleasure, of power, lo 
and of praise, — and duplicity and false- 
hood take place of simplicity and truth, the 
power over nature as an interpreter of the 
will is in a degree lost, new imagery ceases 
to be created, and old words are perverted 
to stand for things which are not, a paper 
currency is employed, when there is no 
bulhon in the vaults In due time the fraud 
IS mamfest, and words lose all power to 
stimulate the understanding or the affec- 20 
tions Hundreds of writers may be found 
in every long-civihzed nation who for a 
short tune beheve and make others beheve 
that they see and utter truths, who do not of 
themselves clothe one thought m its natural 
garment, but who feed unconsciously on 
the language created by the primary writers 
of the country, those, namely, who hold 
primarily on nature 

But wise men pierce this rotten diction 30 
and fasten words again to visible things, so 
that picturesque language is at once a com- 
manding certificate that he who employs it 
IS a man in alhance with truth and God 
The moment our discourse rises above the 
ground fine of famihar facts and is inflamed 
with passion or exalted by thought, it 
clothes Itself m images A man conversing 
in earnest, if he watch his intellectual pro- 
cesses, will find that a material image more 40 
or less lurmnous arises m his imnd, con- 
temporaneous with every thought, which 
furmshes the vestment of the thought. 
Hence, good writing and briUiant dis- 
course are perpetual allegories This im- 
agery IS spontaneous It is the blending of 
experience with the present action of the 
mind It is proper creation It is the work- 
ing of the Original Cause through the m- 
struments he has already made 50 

These facts may suggest the advantage 
which the country-hfe possesses, for a 
powerful mind, over the artificial and cur- 
tailed life of ciues We know more from na- 
ture than we can at will commumcate Its 
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hght flows mto the mind evermore, and we 
forget Its presence. The poet, the orator, 
bred in the woods, whose senses have been 
nourished by their fair and appeasing 
changes, year after year, without design and 
without heed, — sh^ not lose their lesson 
altogether, in the roar of cities or the broil 
of pohtics Long hereafter, anudst agitauon 
and terror m national councils, — m the 
hour of revolution, — these solemn images 
shall reappear in their mormng lustre, as 
fit symbols and words of the thoughts 
which the passing events shall awaken At 
the call of a noble senument, agam the 
woods wave, the pmes murmur, the river 
rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon the 
mountains, as he saw and heard them m his 
infancy And with these forms, the spells of 
persuasion, the keys of power are put into 
his hands. 

3 We are thus assisted by natural ob- 
jects in the expression of particular mean- 
ings But how great a language to convey 
such pepper-com informations' Did it need 
such noble races of creatures, this profu- 
sion of forms, this host of orbs m heaven, 
to furmsh man with the dictionary and 
grammar of his mumcipal speech’ Whilst 
we use this grand cipher to expedite the 
affairs of our pot and kettle, we feel that we 
have not yet put it to its use, neither are 
able We are like travellers using the cm- 
ders of a volcano to roast their eggs Whilst 
we see that it always stands ready to clothe 
what we would say, we cannot avoid the 
question whether the characters are not 
sigmficant of themselves Have mountams, 
and waves, and skies, no sigmficance but 
what we consciously give them when we 
employ them as emblems of our thoughts? 
The world is emblematic Parts of speech 
are metaphors, because the whole of nature 
is a metaphor of the human mind The 
laws of moral nature answer to those of 
matter as face to face in a glass ‘The visible 
world and the relation of its parts, is the 
dial plate of the invisible ’ The axioms of 
physics translate the laws of ethics Thus, 
‘the whole is greater than its part’, ‘reaction 
IS equal to action’, ‘the smallest weight may 
be made to lift the greatest, the difference 
of weight bemg compensated by time’, and 
many the hke propositions, which have an 
ethical as well as physical sense These 
propositions have a much more extensive 
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and universal sense when applied to human 
life, than when confined to techmcal use 

In hke manner, the memorable words of 
history and the proverbs of nations consist 
usually of a natural fact, selected as a pic- 
ture or parable of a moral truth Thus, A 
roUmg stone gathers no moss, A bird m the 
hand is worth two m the bush, A cripple m 
the right way will beat a racer in the wrong. 
Make hay while the sun shines, ’T is hard lo 
to carry a full cup even. Vinegar is the son 
of wine. The last otmce broke the camel’s 
back, Long-hved trees make roots first, — 
and the hke In their primary sense these 
are trivial facts, but we repeat them for the 
value of their analogical import What is 
true of proverbs, is true of all fables, para- 
bles, and allegories 

This relation between the mind and mat- 
ter IS not fancied by some poet, but stands 
in the will of God, and so is free to be 
known by all men It appears to men, or it 
does not appear When in fortunate hours 
we ponder this miracle, the wise man 
doubts if at all other times he is not bhnd 
and deaf, 

‘Can these things be, 

And overcome us hke a summer’s cloud. 

Without our special wonder?’ 30 

for the umverse becomes transparent, and 
the hght of higher laws than its own shines 
through it It IS the standing problem 
which has exercised the wonder and the 
study of every fine gemus since the world 
began, from the era of the Egyptians and 
the Brahmins to that of Pythagoras, of 
Plato, of Bacon, of Leibmtz, of Sweden- 
borg There sits the Sphinx at the road- 40 
side, and from age to age, as each prophet 
comes by, he tries his fortune at reading her 
riddle There seems to be a necessity m 
spirit to manifest itself in material forms, 
and day and night, river and storm, beast 
and bird, acid and alkah, preexist m neces- 
sary Ideas in the mind of God, and are 
what they are by virtue of preceding affec- 
tions m the world of spirit A Fact is the end 
or last issue of spirit The visible creation is 50 
the terminus or the circumference of the 
invisible world ‘Material objects,’ said a 
French philosopher, ‘are necessarily kinds 
of sconce of the substantial thoughts of the 
Creator, which must always preserve an 


exact relation to their first origm, m other 
words, visible nature must have a spiritual 
and moral side ’ 

This doctrine is abstruse, and though the 
images of ‘garment,’ ‘scoriae,’ ‘mirror,’ &c., 
may stimulate the fancy, we must summon 
the aid of subtler and more vital expositors 
to make it plain ‘Every scripture is to be 
mterpreted by the same spirit which gave it 
forth,’ — IS the fundamental law of criticism 
A hfe m harmony with Nature, the love of 
truth and of virtue, will purge the eyes to 
understand her text By degrees we may 
come to know the primitive sense of the 
permanent objects of nature, so that the 
world shall be to us an open book, and every 
form significant of its hidden hfe and final 
cause 

A new interest surprises us, whilst, under 
the view now suggested, we contemplate 
the fearful extent and mulntude of objects, 
since ‘every object rightly seen, unlocks a 
new faculty of the soul ’ That which was 
unconscious truth, becomes, when mter- 
preted and defined m an object, a part of 
the domain of knowledge, — a new weapon 
in the magazine of power 

5 Discipline 

In view of the sigmficance of namre, we 
arrive at once at a new fact, that nature is a 
discipline This use of the world includes 
the preceding uses, as parts of itself 

Space, time, society, labor, climate, food, 
locomonon, the ammals, the mechamcal 
forces, give us sincerest lessons, day by 
day, whose meaning is unlimited They 
educate both the Understanding and the 
Reason Every property of matter is a 
school for the understanding, — its solidity 
or resistance, its mertia, its extension, its 
figure. Its divisibihty The understanding 
adds, divides, combines, measures, and 
finds nutriment and room for its activity m 
this worthy scene Meantime, Reason trans- 
fers all these lessons into its own world of 
thought, by perceiving the analogy that 
marries Matter and Mind 

I Nature is a disciphne of the under- 
standing in intellectual truths Our deahng 
with sensible objects is a constant exercise 
in the necessary lessons of difference, of 
hkeness, of order, of being and seeming, of 
progressive arrangement, of ascent from 
particular to general, of combination to one 
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end of manifold forces Proportioned to the 
importance of the organ to be formed, is 
the extreme care with which its tuition is 
provided, — a care pretermitted in no single 
case What tedious training, day after day, 
year after year, never ending, to form the 
common sense, what continual reproduc- 
tion of annoyances, mconvemences, di- 
lemmas; what rejoicing over us of httle men; 
what disputing of prices, what reckonings 
of interest, — and all to form the Hand of the 
mind, — to instruct us that ‘good thoughts 
are no better than good dreams, unless they 
be executed'* 

The same good office is performed by 
Property and its filial systems of debt and 
credit Debt, grinding debt, whose iron 
face the widow, the orphan, and the sons of 
genius fear and hate, — debt, which con- 
sumes so much time, which so cnpples and 
disheartens a great spirit with cares that 
seem so base, is a preceptor whose lessons 
cannot be forgone, and is needed most by 
those who suffer from it most Moreover, 
property, which has been well compared to 
snow, — ‘if it fall level to-day, it will be 
blown into drifts to-morrow,’ — is the sur- 
face action of internal machinery, like the 
index on the face of a clock Whilst now it 
IS the gymnastics of the understanding, it 
IS hiving, m the foresight of the spirit, ex- 
perience in profounder laws 

The whole character and fortime of the 
individual are affected by the least inequah- 
ties m the culture of the understanding, 
for example, in the percepuon of differ- 
ences Therefore is Space, and therefore 
Time, that man may know that things are 
not huddled and lumped, but sundered and 
individual A bell and a plough have each 
their use, and neither can do the office of 
the other Water is good to drink, coal to 
burn, wool to wear, but wool cannot be 
drunk, nor water spun, nor coal eaten The 
wise man shows his wisdom in separation, 
in gradation, and his scale of creatures and 
of merits is as wide as nature The foolish 
have no range in their scale, but suppose 
every man is as every other man What is 
not good they call the worst, and what is 
not hateful, they call the best 

In hke manner, what good heed Nature 
forms in usl She pardons no mistakes Her 
yea is yea, and her nay, nay 

The first steps m Agriculture, Astron- 
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omy. Zoology (those first steps which the 
farmer, the hunter, and the sailor take), 
teach that Nature’s dice are always loaded, 
that in her heaps and rubbish are concealed 
sure and useful results. 

How calmly and gemally the mind appre- 
hends one after another the laws of physics' 
What noble emotions dilate the mortal as 
he enters into the counsels of the creation, 
10 and feels by knowledge the pnvilege to Be' 
His insight refines him The beauty of na- 
ture shines in his own breast Man is greater 
that he can see this, and the imiverse less, 
because Time and Space relations vanish as 
laws are known 

Here again we are impressed and even 
daunted by the immense Universe to be 
explored ‘What we know is a point to what 
we do not know ’ Open any recent journal 
30 of science, and weigh the problems sug- 
gested concerning Light, Heat, Electric- 
ity, Magnetism, Physiology, Geology, and 
judge whether the interest of natural 
science is likely to be soon exhausted 

Passing by many particulars of the disa- 
pline of nature, we must not omit to specify 
two 

The exercise of the Will, or the lesson of 
power, IS taught in every event From the 
30 child’s successive possession of his several 
senses up to the hour when he saith, ‘Thy 
will be done'’ he is learning the secret that 
he can reduce under his will, not only par- 
ticular events but great classes, nay, the 
whole senes of events, and so conform all 
facts to his character Nature is thoroughly 
mediate It is made to serve It receives the 
domimon of mar as meekly as the ass on 
which the Saviour rode It offers all its 
40 kingdoms to man as the raw material which 
he may mould into what is useful Man is 
never weary of working it up He forges the 
subtile and delicate air into wise and melo- 
dious words, and gives them wing as angels 
of persuasion and command One after an- 
other his victorious thought comes up with 
and reduces all things, until the world be- 
comes at last only a realized will, — the 
double of the man 

50 2 Sensible objects conform to the pre- 

monitions of Reason and reflect the con- 
science All things are moral, and in then 
boundless changes have an unceasing refer- 
ence to spiritual nature Therefore is nature 
glorious with form, color, and motion — 
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that every globe in the remotest heaven, 
every chemical change from the rudest 
crystal up to the laws of hfe, every change 
of vegetation from the first prmciple of 
growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical 
forest and antediluvian coal-mme, every 
animal function trom the sponge up to Her- 
cules, shall hint or thunder to man the laws 
of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Com- 
mandments Therefore is Nature ever the lo 
ally of Rehgion — lends all her pomp and 
riches to the religious sentiment Prophet 
and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have 
drawn deeply from this source This ethical 
character so penetrates the bone and mar- 
row of nature, as to seem the end for which 
It was made Whatever private purpose is 
answered by any member or part, this is its 
public and umversal function, and is never 
omitted Nothing in nature is exhausted in 20 
Its first use When a thing has served an end 
to the uttermost, it is wholly new for an ul- 
terior service. In God, every end is con- 
verted mto a new means Thus the use of 
commodity, regarded by itself, is mean and 
squalid But it is to the mind an education 
in the doctrine of Use, namely, that a thing 
IS good only so far as it serves, that a con- 
spirmg of parts and efforts to the produc- 
tion of an end is essential to any bemg The 30 
first and gross marufestation of this truth 
IS our mevitable and hated trainmg m 
values and wants, m com and meat 

It has already been illustrated, that every 
natural process is a version of a moral sen- 
tence The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature and radiates to the circumference It 
IS the pith and marrow of every substance, 
every relation, and every process All things 
with which we deal, preach to us What is a 40 
farm but a mute gospel? The chaff and the 
wheat, weeds and plants, bhght, rain, m- 
sects, sun, — it is a sacred emblem from the 
first furrow of spring to the last stack which 
the snow of winter overtakes in the fields 
But the sailor, the shepherd, the mmer, the 
merchant, m their several resorts, have 
each an experience precisely parallel, and 
leadmg to the same conclusion because all 
orgamzauons are radically alike Nor can it 50 
be doubted that this moral sentiment which 
thus scents the air, grows m the gram, and 
impregnates the waters of the world, is 
caught by man and sinks into his soul The 
moral infiuence of nature upon every mdi- 


vidual IS that amount of truth which it lUus- 
trates to him Who can estimate this? Who 
can guess how much firmness the sea- 
beaten rock has taught the fisherman? how 
much tranquilhty has been reflected to man 
from the azure sky, over whose unspotted 
deeps the winds forevermore drive flocks 
of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle 
or stain? how much mdustry and provi- 
dence and affecuon we have caught from 
the pantomime of brutes? What a searching 
preacher of self-command is the varying 
phenomenon of Health' 

Herem is especially apprehended the 
umty of Nature, — the unity in variety, — 
which meets us everywhere All the endless 
variety of dungs make an identical impres- 
sion Xenophanes complained in his old age, 
that, look where he would, all dungs has- 
tened back to Umty He was weary of see- 
mg the same enuty in the tedious vanety of 
forms The fable of Proteus has a cordial 
truth A leaf, a drop, a crystal, a moment of 
time, IS related to the whole, and partakes 
of the perfecuon of the whole Each particle 
IS a microcosm, and faithfully renders the 
likeness of the world 

Not only resemblances exist in things 
whose analogy is obvious, as when we de- 
tect the type of the human hand m the flip- 
per of the fossil saurus, but also in obiects 
wherein there is great superficial unlike- 
ness Thus architecture is called ‘frozen 
music,’ by De Stael and Goethe Vitruvius 
thought an architect should be a musician 
‘A Gothic church,’ said Coleridge, ‘is a 
petrified religion ’ Michael Angelo main- 
tamed that, to an architect, a knowledge of 
anatomy is essenual In Haydn’s oratorios, 
the notes present to the imagmauon not 
only mouons, as of the snake, the stag, and 
the elephant, but colors also, as the green 
grass The law of harmonic sounds reap- 
pears in the harmonic colors The gramte 
IS differenced in its laws only by the more 
or less of heat from the river that wears it 
away The river, as it flows, resembles the 
air that flows over it, the air resembles the 
fight which traverses it with more subtile 
currents, the fight resembles the heat which 
ndes wntli it through Space Each creature 
IS only a modificauon of the other, the like- 
ness in them is more than the difference, 
and their radical law is one and the same 
A rule of one art, or a law of one organiza 
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uon, holds true throughout nature So inti- 
mate IS this Umty, that, it is easily seen, it 
hes under the undermost garment of na- 
ture, and betrays its source m Universal 
Spirit For it pervades Thought also. Every 
umversal truth which we express in words, 
implies or supposes every other truth. 
Omne verum vero consonat It is like a great 
circle on a sphere, comprismg all possible 
circles, which, however, may be drawn and lo 
comprise it in like manner Every such 
truth IS the absolute Ens seen from one 
side But It has innumerable sides 
The central Umty is still more conspic- 
uous m actions Words are fimte organs of 
the infimte mind They cannot cover the 
dimensions of what is m truth. They break, 
chop, and impoverish it An action is the 
perfecuon and publication of thought A 
right acDon seems to fill the eye, and to be 20 
related to all nature ‘The wise man, m 
doing one thing, does all, or, m the one 
thing he does rightly, he sees the hkeness of 
all which is done rightly ’ 

Words and actions are not the attributes 
of brute nature They introduce us to the 
human form, of which all other orgamza- 
tions appear to be degradations When this 
appears among so many that surround it, 
the spirit prefers it to all others It says, 30 
‘From such as this have I drawn joy and 
knowledge, m such as this have I found and 
beheld myself, I will speak to it, it can 
speak again, it can yield me thought already 
formed and ahve ’ In fact, the eye, — the 
mmd, — IS always accompamed by these 
forms, male and female, and these are m- 
comparably the richest informauons of the 
power and order that he at the heart of 
thmgs Unfortunately every one of them 40 
bears the marks as of some mjury, is marred 
and superficially defective Nevertheless, 
far different from the deaf and dumb 
nature around them, these all rest hke 
fountain-pipes on the unfathomed sea of 
thought and virtue whereto they alone, of 
all orgamzations, are the entrances 

It were a pleasant mquiry to follow mto 
detail their mmistry to our education, but 
where would it stop? We are associated m 50 
adolescent and adult hfe with some friends, 
who, hke skies and waters, are coextensive 
with our idea; who, answering each to a 
certain affection of the soul, satisfy our de- 
sire on that side, whom we lack power to 


put at such focal distance from us, that we 
can mend or even analyze them We cannot 
choose but love them. When much mter- 
course with a friend has supphed us with a 
standard of excellence, and has mcreased 
our respect for the resources of God who 
thus sends a real person to outgo our ideal, 
when he has, moreover, become an object 
of thought, and, whilst his character retains 
all Its unconscious effect, is converted m 
the mmd mto solid and sweet wisdom, — it 
is a sign to us that his office is closing, and 
he IS commonly withdrawn from our sight 
m a short ume 

6 Idealism 

Thus IS the unspeakable but mtelligible 
and practicable meamng of the world con- 
veyed to man, the immortal pupil, m every 
object of sense To this one end of Disa- 
phne, all parts of nature conspire 

A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself, 
— ^whether this end be not the Final Cause 
of the Umverse, and whether nature out- 
wardly exists It IS a sufficient account of 
that Appearance we caU the World, that 
God will teach a human mmd, and so 
makes it the receiver of a certain number of 
congruent sensations, which we call sun 
and moon, man and woman, house and 
trade In my utter impotence to test the 
authenticity of the report of my senses, to 
know whether the impressions they make 
on me correspond with outlymg objects, 
what difference does it make, whether 
Orion is up there m heaven, or some god 
paints the image m the firmament of the 
souP The relations of parts and the end of 
the whole remaimng the same, what is the 
difference, whether land and sea mteract, 
and worlds revolve and intermingle without 
number or end, — deep yawning under 
deep, and galaxy balancmg galaxy, through- 
out absolute space, — or whether, without 
relations of time and space, the same ap- 
pearances arc inscribed m the constant 
faith of man? Whether nature enjoy a sub- 
stantial existence without, or is only m the 
apocalypse of the mmd, it is ahke useful and 
alike venerable to me Be it what it may, it 
IS ideal to me so long as I cannot try the 
accuracy of my senses 

The frivolous make themselves merry 
with the Ideal theory, as if its consequences 
were burlesque, as if it affected the stabihty 
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of nature. It surely does not. God never 
jests with us, and will not compromise the 
end of nature by permitting any mconse- 
quence m its procession Any istrust of 
the permanence of laws would paralyze the 
factdties of man Their permanence is 
sacredly respected, and his faith therein is 
perfect The wheels and sprmgs of man are 
all set to the hypothesis of the permanence 
of nature We are not built hke a ship to be lo 
tossed, but like a house to stand It is a 
natural consequence of this structure, that 
so long as the active powers predominate 
over the reflective, we resist with mdigna- 
tion any hint that nature is more short- 
hved or mutable than spirit The broker, 
the wheelwright, the carpenter, the tollman, 
are much displeased at the intimation 

But whilst we acquiesce entirely in the 
permanence of natural laws, the question zo 
of the absolute existence of nature still re- 
mains open It IS the umform effect of cul- 
ture on the human mind, not to shake our 
faith in the stabihty of particular phenom- 
ena, as of heat, water, azote, but to lead us 
to regard nature as phenomenon, not a sub- 
stance, to attribute necessary existence to 
spirit, to esteem nature as an accident and 
an effect 

To the senses and the unrenewed under- 30 
standing, belongs a sort of instmctive behef 
in the absolute existence of nature In their 
view man and nature are indissolubly 
joined Tlungs are ulumates, and they 
never look beyond their sphere The pres- 
ence of Reason mars this faith The first 
effort of thought tends to relax this despot- 
ism of the senses which binds us to nature 
as if we were a part of it, and shows us na- 
ture aloof, and, as it were, afloat Until this 40 
higher agency intervened, the ammal eye 
sees, with wonderful accuracy, sharp out- 
hnes and colored surfaces When the eye of 
Reason opens, to outline and surface are at 
once added grace and expression These 
proceed from imagination and affecuon, 
and abate somewhat of the angular dis- 
unctness of objects If the Reason be stim- 
ulated to more earnest vision, outlines and 
surfaces become transparent, and are no 30 
longer seen, causes and spirits are seen 
through them The best moments of hfe 
are these dehcious awakemngs of the higher 
powers, and the reverential withdrawing of 
nature before its God 


Let us proceed to indicate the effects of 
culture 

I Our first institution m the Ideal phi- 
losophy is a hint from Nature herself. 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit to 
emancipate us Certain mechamcal changes, 
a small alteration in our local position, ap- 
prizes us of a dualism We are strangely af- 
fected by seeing the shore from a moving 
ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of 
an unusual sky The least change m our 
pomt of view gives the whole world a pic- 
torial air A man who seldom rides, needs 
only to get into a coach and traverse his own 
town, to turn the street into a puppet-show. 
The men, the women, — talking, running, 
bartering, fighting, — the earnest mechanic, 
the lounger, the beggar, the boys, the dogs, 
are unreahzed at once, or, at least, wholly 
detached from all relation to the observer, 
and seen as apparent, not substanual be- 
ings What new thoughts are suggested by 
seeing a face of country quite familiar, in 
the rapid movement of the railroad car! 
Nay, the most wonted objects, (make a very 
slight change in the point of vision,) please 
us most In a camera obscura, the butcher’s 
cart, and the figure of one of our own family 
amuse us So a portrait of a well-known 
face gratifies us Turn the eyes upside 
down, by looking at the landscape through 
your legs, and how agreeable is the picture, 
though you have seen it any time these 
twenty years* 

In these cases, by mechamcal means, is 
suggested the difference between the ob- 
server and the spectacle, — between man 
and nature. Hence arises a pleasure mixed 
with awe, I may say, a low degree of the 
subhme is felt, from the fact, probably, that 
man is hereby apprised that whilst the 
world IS a spectacle, something in himself 
is stable 

2 In a higher manner the poet com- 
mumcates the same pleasure By a few 
strokes he delineates, as on air, the sun, the 
mountam, the camp, the city, the hero, the 
maiden, not different from what we know 
them, but only hfted from the ground and 
afloat before the eye He unfixes the land 
and the sea, makes them revolve around the 
axis of his pnmary thought, and disposes 
them anew Possessed himself by a heroic 
passion, he uses matter as symbols of it. 
The sensual man conforms thoughts to 
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things; the poet conforms things to his 
thoughts The one esteems nature as rooted 
and fest, the other, as fluid, and impresses 
his being thereon To him, the refractory 
world IS ductile and flexible, he mvests dust 
and stones with humamty, and makes them 
the words of the Reason, The Imagination 
may be defined to be the use which the 
Reason makes of the material world. Shak- 
speare possesses the power of subordmat- 10 
mg nature for the purposes of expression, 
beyond all poets His imperial muse tosses 
the creation hke a bauble from hand to 
hand, and uses it to embody any caprice of 
thought that is uppermost in his mind The 
remotest spaces of nature are visited, and 
the farthest sundered things are brought 
together, by a subtile spiritual connection 
We are made aware that magmtude of ma- 
terial things IS relative, and all objects jo 
shrink and expand to serve the passion of 
the poet Thus in his sonnets, the lays of 
birds, the scents and dyes of flowers he 
finds to be the shadow of his beloved, time, 
which keeps her from him, is his chest, the 
suspicion she has awakened, is her orna- 
ment 

‘The ornament of beauty is Suspect, 

A crow which flies in heaven’s sweetest air ' 30 

His passion is not the fruit of chance, it 
swells, as he speaks, to a city, or a state 

‘No, It was budded far from accident. 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the brow of thralUng discontent. 

It fears not policy, that heretic. 

That works on leases of short numbered 

hours, 40 

But all alone stands hugely politic ’ 

In the strength of his constancy, the 
Pyramids seem to him recent and transi- 
tory The freshness of youth and love daz- 
zles him with Its resemblance to mormng 

‘Take those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn; 

And those eyes, — the break of day, 50 

Lights that do mislead the morn ’ 

The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may 
say in passing, it would not be easy to 
match in Uterature. 


This transfiguration which all material 
objects undergo through the passion of the 
poet, — this power which he exerts to dwarf 
the great, to magmfy the small, — ^might be 
illustrated by a thousand examples from 
his Plays I have before me The Tempest, 
and will cite only these few hnes 

‘Ariel The strong based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs 
plucked up 
The pine and cedar.’ 

Prospero calls for music to soothe the fran- 
tic Alonzo, and his companions 

‘A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 
Now useless, boiled within thy skull ’ 

Again 

‘The charm dissolves apace. 

And, as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melong the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that 
mantle 

Their clearer reason 

Their understanding 
Begins to swell and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 
That now lie foul and muddy ’ 

The perception of real afiimties between 
events fthat is to say, of ideal affinities, for 
those only are real), enables the poet thus 
to make free with the most imposing forms 
and phenomena of the world, and to assert 
the predominance of the soul 

3 Whilst thus the poet animates nature 
with his own thoughts, he differs from the 
philosopher only herein, that the one pro- 
poses Beauty as his mam end, the other 
Truth But the philosopher, not less than 
the poet, postpones the apparent order and 
relations of things to the empire of thought 
‘The problem of philosophy,’ according to 
Plato, ‘is, for aU that exists condiuonally, to 
find a ground uncondiuoned and absolute ’ 
It proceeds on the faith that a law deter- 
mines all phenomena, which bemg known, 
the phenomena can be predicted That law, 
when m the mind, is an idea Its beauty is 
infimte The true philosopher and the true 
poet are one, and a beauty, which is truth. 
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and a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of 
both. Is not the charm of one of Plato’s or 
Aristotle’s defimuons strictly like that of 
the Antigone of Sophocles^ It is, m both 
cases, that a spiritual life has been imparted 
to nature, that the sohd seemmg block of 
matter has been pervaded and dissolved by 
a thought, that this feeble human being has 
penetrated the vast masses of nature with 
an informing soul, and recogmzed itself m lo 
their harmony, that is, seized their law In 
physics, when this is attained, the memory 
disburthens itself of its cumbrous cata- 
logues of particulars, and carries centuries 
of observation in a smgle formula 

Thus even in physics, the material is de- 
graded before the spiritual The astronomer, 
the geometer, rely on their irrefragable 
analysis, and disdain the results of obser- 
vation The subhme remark of Euler on 20 
his law of arches, ‘This will be found con- 
trary to all experience, yet is true’, had al- 
ready transferred nature mto the mind, and 
left matter like an outcast corpse 
4 Intellectual science has been observed 
to beget invariably a doubt of the existence 
of matter Turgot said, ‘He that has never 
doubted the existence of matter, may be 
assured he has no aptitude for metaphysical 
inquiries ’ It fastens the attention upon 30 
immortal necessary uncreated natures, that 
IS, upon Ideas, and in their presence we feel 
that the outward circumstance is a dream 
and a shade Whilst we wait in this Olym- 
pus of gods, we think of nature as an appen- 
dix to the soul We ascend mto their region, 
and know that these are the thoughts of the 
Supreme Bemg ‘These are they who were 
set up from everlasting, from the begm- 
mng, or ever the earth was When he pre- 40 
pared the heavens, they were there, when 
he established the clouds above, when he 
strengthened the fountains of the deep 
Then they were by him, as one brought up 
with him Of them took he counsel ’ 

Their mfluence is proportionate As ob- 
jects of science they are accessible to few 
men Yet all men are capable of bemg 
raised by piety or by passion, into their 
region And no man touches these divine 50 
natures, without becoming, m some degree, 
himself divine Like a new soul, they renew 
the body We become physically nimble 
and hghtsome, we tread on air, hfe is no 
longer irksome, and we think it will never 


be so No man fears age or misfortune or 
death m their serene company, for he is 
transported out of the district of change. 
Whilst we behold unveiled the nature of 
Justice and Truth, we learn the difference 
between the absolute and the conditional 
or relauve We apprehend the absolute As 
It were, for the first time, we exist. We be- 
come immortal, for we leam that time and 
space are relations of matter, that with a 
perception of truth or a virtuous will they 
have no affimty 

5 Finally, rehgion and ethics, which 
may be fitly called the practice of ideas, or 
the mtroduction of ideas mto hfe, have an 
analogous effect with all lower culture, m 
degrading nature and suggestmg its de- 
pendence on spirit Ethics and rehgion 
differ herein; that the one is the system of 
human duties commencmg from man, the 
other, from God Rehgion includes the 
personahty of God, Ethics does not They 
are one to our present design They both 
put nature under foot The first and last 
lesson of rehgion is, ‘The things that are 
seen, are temporal, the things that are un- 
seen, are eternal ’ It puts an affront upon 
nature It does that for the imschooled, 
which philosophy does for Berkeley and 
Viasa The imiform language that may be 
heard m the churches of the most igno- 
rant sects IS, — ‘Contemn the unsubstantial 
shows of the world, they are vanities, 
dreams, shadows, unrealities, seek the real- 
lUes of rehgion ’ The devotee flouts nature 
Some theosophists have arrived at a certain 
hostihty and indignation towards matter, 
as the Manichean and Plotinus They dis- 
trusted m themselves any looking back to 
these flesh-pots of Egypt Plotinus was 
ashamed of his body In short, they might 
aU say of matter, what Michael Angelo said 
of external beauty, ‘It is the frail and weary 
weed, m which God dresses the soul which 
he has called mto time ’ 

It appears that motion, poetry, physical 
and intellectual science, and rehgion, all 
tend to affect our convicuons of the reality 
of the external world But I own there is 
something ungrateful m expandmg too 
curiously the particulars of the general 
proposiuon, that all culture tends to imbue 
us With ideahsm I have no hostility to na- 
ture, but a child’s love to it I expand and 
live in the warm day like com and melons. 
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Let us speak her fair I do not wish to iling 
stones at my beautiful mother, nor soil my 
gentle nest I only wish to indicate the true 
position of nature m regard to man, wherein 
to establish man all right education tends, 
as the ground which to attam is the object 
of human hfe, that is, of man’s connecuon 
with nature Culture mverts the vulgar 
views of nature, and brings the mind to call 
that apparent which it uses to call real, and 
that real which it uses to call visionary 
Children, it is true, believe m the external 
world The behef that it appears only, is an 
afterthought, but with culture this faith will 
as surely arise on the mmd as chd the first 
The advantage of the ideal theory over 
the popular faith is this, that it presents the 
world in precisely that view which is most 
desirable to the mmd It is, in fact, the 
view which Reason, both speculative and 
practical, that is, philosophy and virtue, 
take For seen in the light of thought, the 
world always is phenomenal, and virtue 
subordinates it to the mind Ideahsm sees 
the world in God It beholds the whole cir- 
cle of persons and things, of actions and 
events, of country and religion, not as pam- 
fully accumulated, atom after atom, act 
after act, in an aged creepmg Past, but as 
one vast picture which God paints on the 
mstant etermty for the contemplation of the 
soul Therefore the soul holds itself off 
from a too trivial and microscopic study of 
the umversal tablet It respects the end too 
much to immerse itself in the means It sees 
something more important in Christiamty 
than the scandals of ecclesiasucal history or 
the mceties of criticism, and, very incurious 
concetTung persons or miracles, and not at 
all disturbed by chasms of historical evi- 
dence, It accepts from God the phenom- 
enon, as It finds it, as the pure and awful 
form of rehgion m the world It is not hot 
and passionate at the appearance of what it 
calls Its own good or bad fortune, at the 
umon or opposition of other persons No 
man is its enemy It accepts whatsoever 
befalls, as part of its lesson It is a watcher 
more than a doer, and it is a doer, only that 
It may the better watch 

7 Spirit 

It is essential to a true theory of nature 
and of man, that it should contain some- 
what progressive Uses that are exhausted 
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or that may be, and facts that end m the 
statement, cannot be all that is true of this 
brave lodgmg wherem man is harbored, 
and wherein all his faculties find appropri- 
ate and endless exercise. And all the uses of 
nature admit of bemg summed m one, 
which yields the acDvity of man an infimte 
scope. Through all its kmgdoms, to the 
suburbs and outskirts of thmgs, it is faith- 
lo fill to the cause whence it had its origin It 
always speaks of Spirit It suggests the abso- 
lute It IS a perpetual effect It is a great shad- 
ow pomting always to the sun behmd us 
The aspect of Nature is devout Like the 
figure of Jesus, she stands with bended 
head, and hands folded upon the breast. 
The happiest man is he who learns from 
nature the lesson of worship 

Of that ineffable essence which we call 
20 Spirit, he that thinks most, will say least. 
We can foresee God in the coarse, and, as 
It were, distant phenomena of matter, but 
when we try to define and describe himself, 
both language and thought desert us, and 
we are as helpless as fools and savages That 
essence refuses to be recorded m proposi- 
tions, but when man has worshipped him 
mtellectuaUy, the noblest numstry of na- 
ture IS to stand as the apparition of God It 
30 is the organ through which the umversal 
spirit speaks to the individual, and strives 
to lead back the mdividual to it 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the 
views already presented do not include the 
whole circumference of man We must add 
some related thoughts 

Three problems are put by nature to the 
mind. What is matter? Whence is lU and 
Whereto’ The first of these quesuons only, 
40 the ideal theory answers Ideahsm saith 
matter is a phenomenon, not a substance 
Idealism acquaints us with the total dis- 
parity between the evidence of our own 
being and the evidence of the world’s be- 
ing The one is perfect, the other, incap- 
able of any assurance, the mind is a part of 
the nature of things, the world is a divme 
dream, from which we may presently awake 
to the glories and certamties of day Ideal- 
50 ism IS a hypothesis to accoimt for nature by 
other pnnciples than those of carpentry and 
chermstry Yet, if it only deny the existence 
of matter, it does not satisfy the demands 
of the spirit It leaves God out of me It 
leaves me m the splendid labynnth of my 
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perceptions, to wander without end. Then 
the heart resists it, because it balks the 
affections in denying substantive being to 
men and women Nature is so pervaded 
with human hfe that there is something of 
humamty m all and in every parucular. But 
this theory makes nature foreign to me, and 
does not account for that consangmmty 
which we acknowledge to it 

Let It stand then, m the present state of lo 
our knowledge, merely as a useful mtroduc- 
tory hypothesis, serving to apprise us of the 
eternal distmction between the soul and the 
world 

But when, followmg the mvisible steps of 
thought, we come to inquire. Whence is 
matter^ and Whereto^ many truths arise to 
us out of the recesses of consciousness We 
learn that the highest is present to the soul 
of man, that the dread universal essence, 20 
which IS not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or 
power, but all in one, and each entirely, is 
that for which all things exist, and that by 
which they are, that spirit creates, that be- 
hmd nature, throughout nature, spirit is 
present, one and not compound it does not 
act upon us from without, that is, in space 
and time, but spiritually, or through our- 
selves therefore, that spirit, that is, the 
Supreme Being, does not build up nature 30 
around us but puts it forth through us, as 
the life of the tree puts forth new branches 
and leaves through the pores of the old As 
a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon 
the bosom of God, he is nourished by un- 
failing fountains, and draws at his need 
mexhaustible power Who can set bounds 
to the possibihties of manl* Once inhale the 
upper air, being admitted to behold the 
absolute natures of justice and truth, and 40 
we learn that man has access to the entire 
mmd of the Creator, is himself the creator 
m the finite This view, which admomshes 
me where the sources of wisdom and power 
he, and points to virtue as to 

‘The golden key 

Which opes the palace of etermty,’ 

carries upon its face the highest certificate 50 
of truth, because it ammates me to create 
my own world through the purification of 
my soul 

The world proceeds from the same spirit 
as the body of man It is a remoter and in- 


ferior incarnation of God, a projection of 
God m the unconsaous. But it differs from 
the body m one important respect It is 
not, like that, now subjected to the human 
will. Its serene order is inviolable by us 
It IS, therefore, to us, the present expositor 
of the divine mind It is a fixed point 
whereby we may measure our departure 
As we degenerate, the contrast between us 
and our house is more evident. We are as 
much strangers m nature as we are ahens 
from God We do not understand the notes 
of birds The fox and the deer run away 
from us, the bear and tiger rend us We do 
not know the uses of more than a few 
plants, as corn and the apple, the potato 
and the vine Is not the landscape, every 
ghmpsc of which hath a grandeur, a face of 
him? Yet this may show us what discord is 
between man and nature, for you cannot 
freely admire a noble landscape if laborers 
are digging in the field hard by The poet 
finds something ridiculous in his dehght 
imul he is out of the sight of men 

8 Prospects 

In inquines respecting the laws of the 
world and the frame of things, the highest 
reason is always the truest That which 
seems faintly possible, it is so refined, is 
often faint and dim because it is deepest 
seated in the mind among the eternal 
verities Empirical science is apt to cloud 
the sight, and by the very knowledge of 
functions and processes to bereave the 
student of the manly contemplation of the 
whole The savant becomes unpoctic But 
the best read naturalist who lends an entire 
and devout attenuon to truth, will see that 
there remains much to learn of his relation 
to the world, and that it is not to be learned 
by any addition or subtracnon or other 
comparison of known quanuties, but is ar- 
rived at by untaught sallies of the spirit, by 
a continual self-recovery, and by entire 
humihty. He will perceive that there are 
fax more excellent qualities m the student 
than preciseness and mfalhbihty, that a 
guess is often more fruitful than an indis- 
putable affirmation, and that a dream may 
let us deeper into the secret of nature than 
a hundred concerted experiments 

For the problems to be solved are pre- 
cisely those which the physiologist and the 
naturahst ontut to state It is not so perti- 
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nent to man to know all the mdividuals of 
the animal kingdom, as it is to know whence 
and whereto is this tyranmzmg unity m his 
constitution, which evermore separates and 
classifies things, endeavoring to reduce the 
most diverse to one form When I behold a 
rich landscape, it is less to my purpose to 
"Wcite correctly the order and superposi- 
ivarbhof U'e strata, than to know why all 
but w^ht of multitude is lost m a tranquil lo 
verse, l of umty I cannot greatly honor 
’idi-thteness in details, so long as there is no 
hint 'xplam tne relation between thmgs 
and thougnts, no ray upon the metaphysics 
of conchology, of botany, of the arts, to 
show the relation of the forms of flowers, 
shells, ammals, architecture, to the mind, 
and build science upon ideas In a cabmet 
of natural history, we become sensible of a 
certain occult recognition and S5mipathy in ao 
regard to the most unwieldly and eccentric 
forms of beast, fish, and insect The Amer- 
ican who has been confined, in his own 
country, to the sight of buildings designed 
after foreign models, is surprised on enter- 
ing York Minster or St Peter’s at Rome, 
by the feeling that these structures are imi- 
tations also, — faint copies of an invisible 
archetype Nor has science sufficient hu- 
mamty, so long as the naturahst overlooks 30 
that wonderful congruity which subsists 
between man and the world, of which he is 
lord, not because he is the most subtile in- 
habitant, but because he is its head and 
heart, and finds something of himself m 
every great and small thing, in every motm- 
tam stratum, in every new law of color, fact 
of astronomy, or atmospheric influence 
which observation or analysis lays open A 
perception of this mystery inspires the 40 
muse of George Herbert, the beautiful 
psalmist of the seventeenth century The 
following lines are part of his little poem on 
Man 

‘Man Is all symmetry. 

Full of proportions, one limb to another. 

And to all the world besides 

Each part may call the farthest, brother. 

For head with foot hath private amity, jo 

And both with moons and tides 

‘Nothmg hath got so far 
But man hath caught and kept it as his 
prey, 


His eyes dismount the highest star 
He IS in little all the sphere 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that 
they 

Fmd their acquamtance there 

‘For us, the winds do blow, 

The earth doth rest, heaven move, and 
fountains flow. 

Nothing we see, but means our good, 

As our delight, or as our treasure. 

The whole is either our cupboard of food. 
Or cabmet of pleasure 

‘The stars have us to bed 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun 
withdraws 

Music and hght attend our head 
All things unto our flesh are kind. 

In their descent and being, to our mind. 

In their ascent and cause 

‘More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of In every path. 

He treads down that which doth be- 
friend him 

When sickness makes him pale and wan 
Oh mighty love' Man is one world, and 
hath 

Another to attend him ’ 

The percepnon of this class of truths 
makes the attraction which draws men to 
science, but the end is lost sight of m atten- 
aon to the means In view of this half- 
sight of science, we accept the sentence of 
Plato, that ‘poetry comes nearer to vital 
truth than history ’ Every surmise and vati- 
cination of the mmd is entitled to a certain 
respect, and V'e learn to prefer imperfect 
theories, and sentences which contam 
ghmpses of truth, to digested systems 
which have no one valuable suggestion A 
wise writer will feel that the ends of study 
and composition are best answered by an- 
nouncing undiscovered regions of thought, 
and so communicating, through hope, new 
acuvity to the torpid spirit 
I shall therefore conclude this essay with 
some traditions of man and nature, which a 
certain poet sang to me; and which, as they 
have always been m the world, and perhaps 
reappear to every bard, may be both his- 
tory and prophecy 

‘The foundations of man are not m mat- 
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ter, but in spirit But the element of spirit 
IS etermty To it, therefore, the longest 
series of events, the oldest chronologies are 
young and recent In the cycle of the um- 
versal man, from whom the known mdi- 
viduals proceed, centuries are pomts, and 
all history is but the epoch of one degrada- 
tion 

‘We distrust and deny inwardly our sym- 
pathy with nature We own and disown our 
relation to it, by turns We are hke Neb- 
uchadnezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, 
and eaung grass like an ox But who can set 
limits to the remedial force of spiriD 

‘A man is a god m rums When men are 
innocent, life shall be longer, and shall pass 
into the immortal as gently as we awake 
from dreams Now, the world would be in- 
sane and rabid, if these disorgamzations 
should last for htmdreds of years It is kept 
in check by death and infancy Infancy is 
the perpetual Messiah, which comes into 
the arms of fallen men, and pleads with 
them to return to paradise 

‘Man IS the dwarf of himself Once he 
was permeated and dissolved by spirit He 
filled nature with his overflowing currents 
Out from him sprang the sun and moon, 
from man the sun, from woman the moon 
The laws of his mind, the periods of his 
actions extermzed themselves into day and 
mght, into the year and the seasons But, 
havmg made for himself this huge shell, 
his waters retired, he no longer fills the 
vems and veinlets, he is shrunk to a drop 
He sees that the structure sull fits him, but 
fits him colossally Say, rather, once it 
fitted him, now it corresponds to him from 
far and on high He adores umidly his own 
work Now IS man the follower of the sun, 
and woman the follower of the moon Yet 
sometimes he starts m his slumber, and 
wonders at himself and his house, and 
muses strangely at the resemblance be- 
twixt him and it He perceives that if his 
law IS still paramount, if suU he have ele- 
mental power, if his word is sterhng yet m 
nature, it is not conscious power, it is not 
infenor but superior to his will It is m- 
stinct ’ Thus my Orphic poet sang 

At present, man apphes to nature but 
half his force He works on the world with 
his imderstanding alone He fives m it and 
masters it by a penny-wisdom, and he that 
works most m it is but a half-man, and 


whilst his arms are strong and his digestion 
good, his mind is imbruted, and he is a 
selfish savage. His relation to nature, his 
power over it, is through the understanding, 
as by manure, the economic use of fire, 
wmd, water, and the marmer’s needle, 
steam, coal, chemical agriculture, the re- 
pairs of the human body by the dentistj^-- 
the surgeon This is such a res'jiip,^ 

JO power as if a bamshed king should b 
territories mch by mch, instead of 
at once into his throne Meantime, .. n,' 
thick darkness, there ar? , not. ' uiung ' 
gleams of a better fight, — occasional exam- 
ples of the action of man upon nature with 
his entire force, — with reason as well as 
understandmg Such examples are the 
traditions of miracles in the earliest antiq- ‘ 
inty of aU nations, the history of Jesus^i 
20 Christ, the achievements of a prmciple, aS^ 
in refigious and political revolutions, andi- 
in the abolition of the slave-trade, the mir- 
acles of enthusiasm, as those reported of 
Swedenborg, Hohenlohe, and the Shakers, 
many obscure and yet contested facts, now 
arranged under the name of Ammal Mag- 
neusm, prayer, eloquence, self-healing, 
and the wisdom of children These are ex- 
amples of Reason’s momentary grasp of the 
30 sceptre, the exertions of a power which 
exists not in ume or space, but an instan- 
taneous in-streaming causing power The 
difference between the actual and the ideal 
'force of man is happily figured by the 
schoolmen, in saying, that the knowledge of 
man is an everung knowledge, vespertina 
cognitio, but that of God is a morning 
knowledge, matutma cop,nitto 

The problem of restormg to the world 
40 original and eternal beauty is solved by the 
redempuon of the soul The rum or the 
blank that we see when we look at nature, is 
m our own eye The axis of vision is not 
coincident with the axis of thmgs, and so 
they appear not transparent but opaque 
The reason why the world lacks uhity, and 
hes broken and m heaps, is because man is 
disumted with himself He cannot be a 
naturalist until he satisfies all the demands 
50 of the spirit Love is as much its demand as 
perception Indeed, neither can be perfect 
without the other In the uttermost mean- 
mg of the words, thought is devout, and de- 
votion IS thought. Deep calls unto deep. 
But in actual fife, the marriage is not cele- 
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yet, in respect to him, secondaries and ser- 
vants; as sitters or models in the studio of a 
painter, or as assistants who bring budding 
materials to an architect 

For poetry was all written before tune 
was, and whenever we are so finely organ- 
ized that we can penetrate into that region 
where the air is music, we hear those pnmal 
warblings, and attempt to write them down, 
but we lose ever and anon a word, or a 10 
verse, and substitute something of our own, 
and thus miswrite the poem The men of 
more dehcate ear write down these cadences 
more faithfully, and these transcripts, 
though imperfect, become the songs of the 
nations. For nature is as truly beautiful as 
It IS good, or as it is reasonable, and must as 
much appear, as it must be done, or be 
nown Words and deeds are quite mdif- 
’rent modes of the divine energy. Words are 20 
Iso actions, and actions are a kind of words 
The sign and credentials of the poet are, 
that he announces that which no man fore- 
told He IS the true and only doctor, he 
knows and tells, he is the only teller of 
news, for he was present and pnvy to the 
appearance which he describes He is a 
beholder of ideas, and an utterer of the 
necessary and causal We do not speak now 
of men of poetical talents, or of industry 30 
and skill in metre, but of the true poet I 
took part in a conversauon the other day 
concermng a recent writer of lyrics, a man 
of subtle rmnd, whose head appeared to be 
a music-box of dehcate runes and rhythms, 
and whose skill, and command of language, 
we could not sufficiently praise But when 
the question arose, whether he was not 
only a lyrist, but a poet, we were obhged 
to confess that he is plainly a contemporary, 40 
not an eternal man He does not stand out 
of our low limitations, like a Chimborazo 
under the line, runmng up from the torrid 
base through all the climates of the globe, 
with belts of the herbage of every latitude 
on Its high and mottled sides, but this 
gemus IS the landscape-garden of a modem 
house, adorned with fountams and statues, 
with well-bred men and women standmg 
and sitting in the walks and terraces We 50 
hear, through all the varied music, the 
ground-tone of conventional hfe Our poets 
are men of talents who sing, and not the 
children of music The argument is second- 
ary, the fimsh of the verses is primary. 


For it is not metres, but a metre-making 
argument, that makes a poem, — a thought 
so passionate and alive, that, hke the spirit 
of a plant or an animal, it has an architec- 
ture of Its own, and adorns nature with a 
new thmg The thought and the form are 
equal m the order of time, but m the order 
of genesis the thought is prior to the form. 
The poet has a new thought, he has a whole 
new experience to unfold, he will tell us 
how It was with him, and all men will be 
the richer in his fortune For, the expenence 
of each new age requires a new confession, 
and the world seems always waiting for its 
poet I remember, when I was young, how 
much I was moved one mormng by tidmgs 
that gemus had appeared m a youth who 
sat near me at table He had left his work, 
and gone rambling none knew whither, and 
had written hundreds of lines, but could 
not tell whether that which was in him was 
therein told, he could tell nothing but that 
all was changed, — man, beast, heaven, 
earth, and sea How gladly we listened! 
how credulous' Society seemed to be com- 
promised We sat in the aurora of a sun-nse 
which was to put out all the stars Boston 
seemed to be at twice the distance it had 
the night before, or was much farther than 
that Rome, — what was Rome^ Plutarch 
and Shakspeare were m the yellow leaf, 
and Homer no more should be heard of It 
is much to know that poetry has been writ- 
ten this very day, under this very roof, by 
your side What' that wonderful spirit has 
not expired' these stony moments are still 
sparkling and animated' I had fancied that 
the oracles were all silent, and nature had 
spent her fires, and behold' all mght, from 
every pore, these fine auroras have been 
streaming Every one has some mterest m 
the advent of the poet, and no one knows 
how much it may concern him We know 
that the secret of the world is profound, but 
who or what shall be our interpreter, we 
know not A mountain ramble, a new style 
of face, a new person, may put the key into 
our hands Of course, the value of gemus to 
us IS m the veracity of its report Talent may 
frohe and juggle, gemus realizes and adds 
Mankind, m good earnest, have availed 
so far in understandmg themselves and 
their work, that the foremost watchman on 
the peak announces his news It is the 
truest word ever spoken, and the phrase 
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WiU be the fittest, most musical, and the un- 
emng voice of the world for that time. 

All that we call sacred history attests that 
the birth of a poet is the principal event in 
chronology Man, never so often deceived, 
soil watches for the arrival of a brother who 
can hold him steady to a truth unul he has 
made it his own With what joy I begm to 
read a poem, which I confide in as an m- 
spiration' And now my chams are to be 10 
broken, I shall mount above these clouds 
and opaque airs in which I hve, — opaque, 
though they seem transparent, — and from 
the heaven of truth I shall see and compre- 
hend my relations That will reconcile me 
to hfe, and renovate nature, to see trifles 
ammated by a tendency, and to know what 
I am doing Life will no more be a noise, 
now I shall see men and women, and know 
the signs by which they may be discerned 20 
from fools and satans This day shall be 
better than my birth-day then I became an 
ammai, now I am mvited into the science 
of the real Such is the hope, but the frui- 
tion is postponed Oftener it falls that this 
winged man, who will carry me into the 
heaven, whirls me into mists, then leaps 
and frisks about with me as it were from 
cloud to cloud, still affirming that he is 
bound heavenward, and I, being myself a 30 
novice, am slow in perceiving that he does 
not know the way into the heavens, and is 
merely bent that I should admire his skill 
to rise, hke a fowl or a flying fish, a Lttle 
way from the ground or the water, but the 
all-piercing, all-feeding, and ocular air of 
heaven, that man shall never inhabit I 
tumble down again soon into my old nooks, 
and lead the hfe of exaggerations as before, 
and have lost my faith in the possibihty of 40 
any guide who can lead me thither where I 
would be 

But leaving these victims of vamty, let us, 
with new hope, observe how nature, by 
worthier impulses, has insured the poet’s 
fidehty to his office of announcement and 
affirming, namely, by the beauty of things, 
which becomes a new and higher beauty 
when expressed Nature offers all her crea- 
tures to him as a picture-language. Being 50 
used as a type, a second wonderful value ap- 
pears in the object, far better than its old 
value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, if 
you hold your ear close enough, is musical 
in the breeze ‘Things more excellent than 


every image,’ says Jambhchus, ‘are ex- 
pressed through images.’ Thmgs admit of 
bemg used as symbols, because nature is a 
symbol, m the whole, and m every part 
Every hne we can draw in the sand has ex- 
pression, and there is no body without its 
spirit or gemus All form is an effect of 
character, aU condition, of the quality of 
the hfe, all harmony, of health, and, for this 
reason, a perception of beauty should be 
S 5 mipathetic, or proper only to the good 
The beautiful rests on the foundanons of 
the necessary The soul makes the body, as 
the wise Spenser teaches 

‘So every spirit, as it is most pure. 

And hath m it the more of heavenly light, 

So It the fairer body doth procure 
To habit m, and it more fairly dight. 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight 
For, of the soul, the body form doth take. 
For soul IS form, and doth the body make ’ 

Here we find ourselves, suddenly, not in a 
cntical speculation, but in a holy place, and 
should go very wanly and reverently We 
stand before the secret of the world, there 
where Being passes into Appearance and 
Umty into Variety 

The Universe is the extermzation, of the 
soul Wherever the hfe is, that bursts into 
appearance around it Our science is sen- 
sual, and therefore superficial The earth 
and the heavenly bodies, physics, and chem- 
istry, we sensually treat, as if they were sclf- 
existent, but these are the retinue of that 
Being We have. ‘The mighty heaven,’ said 
Proclus, ‘exhibits, in its transfiguranons, 
clear images of the splendor of intellec- 
tual percepnons, being moved in conjunc- 
tion ivith the unapparent periods of intel- 
lectual natures ’ Therefore science always 
goes abreast with the just elevation of 
the man, keeping step with religion and 
metaphysics, or the state of science is an 
index of our self-knowledge. Since every- 
thing in nature answers to a moral power, 
if any phenomenon remains brute and dark. 
It IS because the corresponding faculty in 
the observer is not yet acnve 

No wonder, then, if these waters be so 
deep, that we hover over them with a re- 
hgious regard. The beauty of the fable 
proves the importance of the sense, to the 
poet, and to all others, or, if you please. 
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every man is so far a poet as to be suscep- 
tible of these enchantments of nature for 
all men have the thoughts whereof the um- 
verse is the celebration I find that the fas- 
cination resides in the symbol Who loves 
nature’ Who does not? Is it only poets, and 
men of leisure and cultivation, who hve 
with her? No, but also hunters, farmers, 
grooms, and butchers, though they express 
their affection m their choice of hfe and not 
in their choice of words The writer won- 
ders what the coachman or the hunter val- 
ues in riding, in horses, and dogs It is not 
superficial qualities When you talk with 
him, he holds these at as slight a rate as you 
His worship IS sympathetic, he has no defi- 
muons, but he is commanded m nature, by 
the living power which he feels to be there 
present No imitation, or playmg of these 
things, would content him, he loves the 
earnest of the northwind, of ram, of stone, 
and wood, and iron A beauty not exph- 
cable IS dearer than a beauty which we can 
see to the end of It is nature the symbol, 
nature certifymg the supernatural, body 
overflowed by life, which he worships with 
coarse, but sincere rites 

The inwardness and mystery of this at- 
tachment, drives men of every class to the 
use of emblems The schools of poets and 
philosophers are not more intoxicated with 
their symbols, than the populace with 
theirs In our political parties, compute the 
power of badges and emblems See the 
great ball which they roll from Baltimore 
to Bunker Hill> In the political processions, 
Lowell goes in a loom, and Lynn m a shoe, 
and Salem m a ship Witness the ctder- 
barrel, the log-cabin, the hickory-suck, the 
palmetto, and all the cognixances of party 
See the power of national emblems Some 
stars, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a hon, an 
eagle, or other figure, which came mto 
credit God knows how, on an old rag of 
bunting, blowing in the wmd on a fort at 
the ends of the earth, shall make the blood 
tmgle under the rudest or the most con- 
venuonal exterior The people fancy they 
hate poetry, and they are all poets and 
my sues' 

Beyond this umversality of the symbohe 
language, we are apprised of the divmeness 
of this superior use of things, whereby 
the world is a temple whose walls are cov- 
ered with emblems, pictures, and command- 
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ments of the Deity, m this, that there is no 
fact m nature which does not carry the 
whole sense of naturej and the disuncuons 
which we make m events and m affairs, of 
low and high, honest and base, disappear 
when nature is used as a symbol Thought 
makes every thmg fit for use The vocabu- 
lary of an ommscient man would embrace 
words and images excluded from pohte 
conversauon What would be base, or even 
obscene, to the obscene, becomes fllustnous, 
spoken m a new connecuon of thought The 
piety of the Hebrew prophets purges their 
grossness The circumcision is an example 
of the power of poetry to raise the low and 
offensive Small and mean thmgs serve as 
well as great symbols The meaner the 
type by which a law is expressed, the more 
pungent it is, and the more lasung in the 
memories of men, just as we choose the 
smallest box or case in which any needful 
utensil can be carried Bare hsts of words 
are found suggesuve to an imaginauve and 
excited mmd, as it is related of Lord Chat- 
ham, that he was accustomed to read m 
Bailey’s Dictionary when he was preparing 
to speak in Parliament The poorest ex- 
perience IS rich enough for all the purposes 
of expressing thought Why covet a knowl- 
edge of new facts? Day and mght, house 
and garden, a few books, a few actions, 
serve us as well as would all trades and all 
spectacles We are far from having ex- 
hausted the sigmficance of the few symbols 
we use We can come to use them yet with 
a terrible simplicity It does not need that 
a poem should be long Every word was 
once a poem Every new relation is a new 
word Also, we use defects and deformities 
to a sacred purpose, so expressmg our 
sense that the evils of the world are such 
only to the evil eye In the old mythology, 
mythologists observe, defects are ascribed 
to divine natures, as lameness to Vulcan, 
blmdness to Cupid, and the like, to sigmfy 
exuberances 

For as it is dislocation and detachment 
from the life of God that makes thmgs ugly, 
the poet, who re-attaches thmgs to nature 
and the Whole, — re-attachmg even artifi- 
cial thmgs, and violations of nature, to na- 
ture, by a deeper msight, — disposes very 
easily of the most disagreeable facts Read- 
ers of poetry see the factory-village and the 
railway, and fancy that the poetry of the 
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landscape is broken up by these, for these 
works of art are not yet consecrated in their 
reading, but the poet sees them fall within 
the great Order not less than the bee-hive 
or the spider’s geometrical web Nature 
adopts them very fast into her vital circles, 
and the ghding train of cars she loves like 
her own Besides, m a centred rtund, it 
sigmfies nothing how many mechamcal in- 
ventions you exhibit Though you add mil- lo 
hons, and never so surprising, the fact of 
mechanics has not gained a gram’s weight 
The spiritual fact remams unalterable, by 
many or by few particulars, as no mountain 
IS of any appreciable height to break the 
curve of the sphere A shrewd country-boy 
goes to the city for the first time, and the 
complacent citizen is not satisfied with his 
httle wonder It is not that he does not see 
all the fine houses, and know that he never 20 
saw such before, but he disposes of them 
as easily as the poet finds place for the rail- 
way The chief value of the new fact, is to 
enhance the great and constant fact of 
Life, which can dwarf any and every cir- 
cumstance, and to which the belt of wam- 
pum, and the commerce of America, are 
ahke 

The world being thus put under the 
mmd for verb and noun, the poet is he who 30 
can articulate it For though life is great, 
and fascinates, and absorbs, — and though 
all men are intelligent of the symbols 
through which it is named, — ^yet they can- 
not originally use them We are symbols, 
and inhabit symbols, workmen, work, and 
tools, words and things, birth and death, 
all are emblems, but we sympathize with 
the symbols, and, being infatuated with the 
economical uses of thmgs, we do not know 40 
that they are thoughts The poet, by an 
ulterior intellectual perception, gives them 
a power which makes their old use forgot- 
ten, and puts eyes and a tongue into every 
dumb and inanimate object He perceives 
the independence of the thought on the 
symbol, the stabihty of the thought, the 
acadency and fugacity of the symbol As 
the eyes of Lyncseus were said to see 
through the earth, so the poet turns the 50 
world to glass, and shows us all things m 
their right series and procession For, 
through that better perception, he stands 
one step nearer to things, and sees the 
flowing or metamorphosis, perceives that 


thought IS multiform, that withm the form 
of every creature is a force impelhng it to 
ascend mto a higher form, and, foUowmg 
with his eyes the hfe, uses the forms which 
express that hfe, and so his speech flows 
with the flowmg of nature All the facts of 
the animal economy, sex, nutriment, gesta- 
tion, birth, growth, are symbols of the pas- 
sage of the world mto the soul of man, to 
suffer there a change, and reappear a new 
and higher fact He uses forms according 
to the life, and not according to the form 
This IS true science The poet alone knows 
astronomy, chermstry, vegetation, and am- 
mation, for he does not stop at these facts, 
but employs them as signs. He knows why 
the plain or meadow of space was strown 
with these flowers we call suns and moons 
and stars, why the great deep is adorned 
with animals, with men, and gods, for m 
every word he speaks he rides on them as 
the horses of thought 

By virtue of this science the poet is the 
Namer or Language-maker, naming things 
sometimes after their appearance, some- 
times after their essence, and giving to 
every one its own name and not another’s, 
thereby rejoicing the intellect, which de- 
hghts m detachment or boundary The 
poets made all the words, and therefore 
language is the archives of history, and, if 
we must say it, a sort of tomb of the muses 
For, though the origm of most of our words 
IS forgotten, each word was at first a stroke 
of gemus, and obtained currency, because 
for the moment it symbolized the world to 
the first speaker and to the hearer The 
etymologist finds the deadest word to have 
been once a bnlhant picture Language is 
fossil poetry As the limestone of the con- 
tinent consists of infimte masses of the 
shells of ammalcules, so language is made 
up of images, or tropes, which now, in their 
secondary use, have long ceased to remind 
us of their poetic origin But the poet 
names the thing because he sees it, or 
comes one step nearer to it than any other 
This expression, or naming, is not art, but 
a second nature, grown out of the first, as a 
leaf out of a tree What we call nature is a 
certain self-regulated mouon or change, 
and nature does all things by her own 
hands, and does not leave another to bap- 
tize her, but baptizes herself, and this 
through the metamorphosis again I re- 
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member that a certain poet described it to 
me thus — 

Gemus is the activity which repairs the 
decays of things, whether wholly or partly 
of a material and fimte kmd Nature, 
through all her kmgdoms, msures herself 
Nobody cares for planung the poor fungus 
so she shakes down from the gills of one 
agaric countless spores, any one of which, 
being preserved, transmits new billions of 
spores to-morrow or next day. The new 
agaric of this hour has a chance which the 
old one had not This atom of seed is 
thrown mto a new place, not subject to the 
accidents which destroyed its parent two 
rods off She makes a man, and having 
brought him to ripe age, she will no longer 
run the risk of losing this wonder at a blow, 
but she detaches from him a new self, that 
the kmd may be safe from accidents to 
which the individual is exposed So when 
the soul of the poet has come to npeness of 
thought, she detaches and sends away from 
It Its poems or songs, — a fearless, sleep- 
less, deathless progeny, which is not ex- 
posed to the accidents of the weary king- 
dom of time a fearless, vivacious offsprmg, 
clad with wings (such was the virtue of the 
soul out of which they came), which carry 
them fast and far, and infix them irrevo- 
cably into the hearts of men These wings 
are the beauty of the poet’s soul The songs, 
thus flying immortal from their mortal 
parent, are pursued by clamorous flights of 
censures, which swarm in far greater num- 
bers, and threaten to devour them, but 
these last are not winged At the end of a 
very short leap they fall plump down, and 
rot, having received from the souls out of 
which they came no beautiful wings But 
the melodies of the poet ascend, and leap, 
and pierce into the deeps of infimte ume 

So far the bard taught me, using his freer 
speech But nature has a higher end, in the 
production of new individuals, than secu- 
rity, namely, ascension, or, the passage of 
the soul into higher forms I knew, m my 
younger days, the sculptor who made the 
statue of the youth which stands m the 
pubhc garden He was, as I remember, im- 
able to teU, directly, what made him happy, 
or unhappy, but by wonderful indirections 
he could tell He rose one day, according to 


his habit, before the dawn, and saw the 
mormng break, grand as the etermty out of 
which It came, and, for many days after, he 
strove to express this tranquilhty, and, lo' 
his chisel had fashioned out of marble the 
form of a beautiful youth. Phosphorus, 
whose aspect is such that, it is said, all per- 
sons who look on it become silent The 
poet also resigns himself to his mood, and 
10 that thought which agitated him is ex- 
pressed, but alter idem, m a maimer totally 
new The expression is orgamc, or, the new 
type which things themselves take when 
hberated As, m the sim, objects paint 
their images on the retina of the eye, so 
they, sharing the aspiration of the whole 
universe, tend to paint a far more dehcate 
copy of their essence m his mind Like the 
metamorphosis of things into higher or- 
20 game forms, is their change into melodies 
Over everything stands its dsemon, or soul, 
and, as the form of the thing is reflected by 
the eye, so the soul of the thmg is reflected 
by a melody The sea, the mountam-ridge, 
Niagara, and every flower-bed, pre-exist, 
or super-exist, in pre-cantations, which sail 
hke odors in the air, and when any man 
goes by with an ear sufficiently fine, he 
overhears them, and endeavors to write 
30 down the notes, without diluting or de- 
praving them And herein is the legiuma- 
tion of criticism, in the mind’s faith that 
the poems are a corrupt version of some 
text in nature, with which they ought to be 
made to tally A rhyme in one of our son- 
nets should not be less pleasing than the 
Iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the resem- 
bbng difference of a group of flowers The 
pairing of the birds is an idyl, not tedious 
40 as our idyls are, a tempest is a rough ode 
without falsehood or rant, a summer, with 
Its harvest sown, reaped, and stored, is an 
epic song, subordinating how many ad- 
rmrably executed parts. Why should not 
the symmetry and truth that modulate 
these, ghde mto our spirits, and we paruci- 
pate the mvenuon of nature^ 

This msight, which expresses itself by 
what IS called Imagination, is a very high 
50 sort of seeing, which does not come by 
study, but by the mtellect being where and 
what It sees, by sharmg the path, or circuit 
of thmgs through forms, and so makmg 
them translucid to others. The path of 
thmgs IS silent. Will they suffer a speaker 
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to go with them? A spy they will not suffer, 
a lover, a poet, is the transcendency of their 
own nature, — him they will suffer The 
condition of true nammg, on the poet’s 
part, IS his resigmng himself to the divine 
aura which breaches through forms, and 
accompanymg that 

It IS a secret which every mtellectual man 
quickly learns, that, beyond the energy of 
his possessed and conscious mtellect, he is lo 
capable of a new energy (as of an intellea 
doubled on itself), by abandonment to the 
nature of thmgs, that, beside his privacy of 
power as an mdividual man, there is a great 
public power, on which he can draw, by un- 
locking, at all risks, his human doors, and 
suffering the ethereal tides to roll and cir- 
culate through him then he is caught up 
mto the hfe of the Umverse, his speech is 
thunder, his thought is law, and his words 20 
are umversally intelhgible as the plants and 
animals The poet knows that he speaks 
adequately, then only when he speaks 
somewhat wildly, or, ‘with the flower of 
the mind’, not with the intellect, used as 
an organ, but with the mtellect released 
from all service, and suffered to take its di- 
rection from Its celestial life, or, as the an- 
cients were wont to express themselves, not 
with mtellect alone, but with the mtellect 30 
mebriated by nectar As the traveller who 
has lost his way, throws his rems on his 
horse’s neck, and trusts to the mstinct of 
the animal to find his road, so must we 
do with the divine animal who carries us 
through this world For if m any manner 
we can stimulate this instmct, new passages 
are opened for us into nature, the mmd 
flows mto and through things hardest and 
highest, and the metamorphosis is possible 40 
This is the reason why bards love wine, 
mead, narcoucs, coffee, tea, opium, the 
fumes of sandal-wood and tobacco, or 
whatever other procurers of animal exhil- 
aration All men avail themselves of such 
means as they can, to add this extraordinary 
power to their normal powers, and to this 
end they prize conversation, music, pic- 
tures, sculpture, dancmg, theatres, travcl- 
Img, war, mobs, fires, gaming, pohtics, or 50 
love, or science, or ammal mtoxication, 
which are several coarser or finer quast- 
mechamcal subsututes for the true nectar, 
wluch IS the ravishment of the mtellect by 
commg nearer to the fact These are auxil- 


iaries to the centrifugal tendency of a man, 
to his passage out mto free space, and they 
help him to escape the custody of that body 
m which he is pent up, and of that jail-yard 
of individual relations m which he is en- 
closed Hence a great number of such as 
were professionally expressers of Beauty, as 
pamters, poets, musicians, and actors, have 
been more than others wont to lead a life of 
pleasure and indulgence, all but the few who 
received the true nectar, and, as it was a 
spurious mode of attaimng freedom, as it 
was an emancipation not into the heavens, 
but mto the freedom of baser places, they 
were purushed for that advantage they won, 
by a dissipation and deteriorauon But never 
can any advantage be taken of nature by 
a trick The spirit of the world, the great 
calm presence of the Creator, comes not 
forth to the sorceries of opium or of wine 
The sublime vision comes to the pure and 
simple soul m a clean and chaste body 
That IS not an inspiration, which we owe to 
narcoucs, but some counterfeit excitement 
and fury Milton says that the lyric poet 
may drink wine and hve generously, but 
the epic poet, he who shall sing of the gods, 
and their descent unto men, must drink 
water out of a wooden bowl For poetry is 
not ‘Devil’s wine,’ but God’s wine It is 
with this as It IS with toys We fill the hands 
and nurseries of our children with all man- 
ner of dolls, drums, and horses, withdraw- 
ing their eyes from the plain face and suffic- 
ing objects of nature, the sun, and moon, 
the ammals, the water and stones, which 
should be their toys So the poet’s habit 
of living should be set on a key so low that 
the common influences should dehght him 
His cheerfulness should be the gift of the 
sunhght, the air should suffice for his m- 
spirauon, and he should be upsy with 
water That spirit which suffices quiet 
hearts, which seems to come forth to such 
from every dry knoll of sere grass, from 
every pine-stump and half-imbedded stone, 
on which the dull March sun shines, comes 
forth to the poor and hungry, and such as 
are of simple taste If thou fill thy brain 
with Boston and New York, with fashion 
and covetousness, and wilt snmulate thy 
jaded senses with wine and French coffee, 
thou shalt find no radiance of wisdom in the 
lonely waste of the pinewoods 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, it 
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IS not inactive in other men The metamor- 
phosis excites in the beholder an emotion of 
)oy The use of symbols has a certam power 
of emancipation and exhilaration for all 
men We seem to be touched by a wand, 
which makes us dance and run about hap- 
pily, like children We are like persons who 
come out of a cave or cellar into the open 
air This is the effect on us of tropes, fables, 
oracles, and all poenc forms Poets are thus to 
hberaung gods Men have really got a 
new sense, and found within their world 
another world, or nest of worlds, for, the 
metamorphosis once seen, we divine that 
It does not stop I will not now consider 
how much this makes the charm of algebra 
and the mathematics, which also have their 
tropes, but it is felt in every defimtion, as 
when Aristotle defines space to be an im- 
movable vessel, in which thmgs are con- 20 
tamed, or when Plato defines a line to be a 
flowing point, or figure to be a bound of 
solid, and many the like What a joyful 
sense of freedom we have, when Vitruvius 
announces the old opmion of artists that no 
architect tan build any house well who does 
not know something of anatomy When 
Socrates, in Charmides, tells us that the 
soul IS cured of its maladies by certain m- 
cantations, and that these incantaaons are 30 
beautiful reasons, from which temperance 
IS generated in souls, when Plato calls the 
world an animal, and Timsus affirms that 
the plants also are ammals, or affirms a man 
to be a heavenly tree, growing with his root, 
which is his head, upward, and, as George 
Chapman, following him, writes, — 

‘So m our tree of man, whose nervie root 
Springs in his top’, 40 

when Orpheus speaks of hoarmess as ‘that 
white flower which marks extreme old age’, 
when Proclus calls the umverse the statue 
of the intellect, when Chaucer, in his praise 
of ‘Gentilesse,’ compares good blood m 
mean condition to fire, which, though car- 
ried to the darkest house betwixt this and 
the mount of Caucasus, will yet hold its 
natural office, and burn as bright as if so 
twenty thousand men did it behold, when 
John saw, in the Apocalypse, the ruin of the 
world through evil, and the stars fall from 
heaven, as the figtree casteth her untimely 
fruit, when i^Esop reports the whole cata- 
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logue of common daily relations through 
the masouerade of birds and beasts, — we 
take the cheerful hmt of the immortahty of 
our essence, and its versatile habits and es- 
capes, as when the gypsies say of them- 
selves ‘it is m vain to hang them, they can- 
not die.’ 

The poets are thus hberatmg gods. The 
ancient Bntish bards had for the atle of 
their order, ‘Those who are free through- 
out the world ’ They are free, and they 
make free An imaginauve book renders us 
much more service at first, by stunulating 
us through its tropes, than afterward, when 
we arrive at the precise sense of the author 
I think nothmg is of any value in books, ex- 
cepung the transcendental and extraordi- 
nary If a man is inflamed and earned away 
by his thought, to that degree that he for- 
gets the authors and the pubhc, and heeds 
only this one dream, which holds him like 
an msamty, let me read his paper, and you 
may have all the arguments and histones 
and criticism All the value which attaches 
to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, Cornelius 
Agnppa, Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, 
Schelling, Oken, or any other who mtro- 
duces questionable facts mto his cosmog- 
ony, as angels, devils, magic, astrology, 
palmistry, mesmerism, and so on, is the 
certificate we have of departure from rou- 
tme, and that here is a new witness That 
also IS the best success m conversauon, the 
magic of hberty, which puts the world, hke 
a ball, m our hands How cheap even the 
hberty then seems, how mean to study, 
when an emouon commumcates to the m- 
tellect the power to sap and upheave na- 
ture how great the perspecuve' nauons, 
umes, systems, enter and disappear, like 
threads m tapestry of large figure and many 
colors, dream dehvers us to dream, and, 
while the drunkenness lasts, we wiU sell 
our bed, our philosophy, our rehgion, m 
our opulence 

There is good reasor why we should 
prize this hberation The fate of the poor 
shepherd, who, bhnded and lost m the 
snowstorm, perishes m a drift withm a few 
feet of his cottage door, is an emblem of 
the state of man On the brink of the waters 
of fife and truth, we are miserably dying 
The inaccessibleness of every thought but 
that we are in, is wonderful What if you 
come near to it, — you are as remote when 
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you are nearest as when you are farthest 
Every thought is also a prison, every heaven 
is also a prison Therefore we love the poet, 
the inventor, who in any form, whether m 
an ode, or in an action, or in looks and be- 
havior, has yielded us a new thought He 
unlocks our chams, and admits us to a new 
scene 

This emancipation is dear to all men, and 
the power to impart it, as it must come from 
greater depth and scope of thought, is a 
measure of intellect Therefore all books of 
the imaginauon endure, all which ascend to 
that truth, that the writer sees nature be- 
neath him, and uses it as his exponent 
Every verse or sentence, possessmg this vir- 
tue, wiU take care of its own immortality 
The religions of the world are the ejacula- 
tions of a few imaginative men 

But the quahty of the imagination is to 
flow, and not to freeze The poet did not 
stop at the color, or the form, but read their 
mearung, neither may he rest in this mean- 
mg, but he makes the same objects expo- 
nents of his new thought Here is the dif- 
ference betwixt the poet and the mystic, 
that the last nails a symbol to one sense, 
which was a true sense for a moment, but 
soon becomes old and false For all sym- 
bols are fluxional, all language is vehicular 
and transitive, and is good, as femes and 
horses are, for conveyance, not as farms and 
houses are, for homestead. Mysticism con- 
sists m the mistake of an accidental and in- 
dividual symbol for an umversal one The 
mormng-redness happens to be the favorite 
meteor to the eyes of Jacob Behmen, and 
comes to stand to him for truth and faith, 
and, he beheves, it should stand for the 
same reahties to every reader But the first 
reader prefers as naturally the symbol of 
a mother and child, or a gardener and his 
bulb, or a jeweller pohshing a gem Either 
of these, or of a myriad more, are equally 
good to the person to whom they are sig- 
mficant Only they must be held hghtly, 
and be very wiUmgly translated into the 
eqmvalent terms which others use And the 
mystic must be steadily told, — ^All that you 
say IS just as true without the tedious use 
of that symbol as with it Let us have a httle 
algebra, instead of this tnte rhetoric, — um- 
versal signs, mstead of these village sym- 
bols, — and we shall both be gamers The 
history of hierarchies seems to show that 


all rehgious error consisted m making the 
symbol too stark and sohd, and, at last, 
nothmg but an excess of the organ of lan- 
guage. 

Swedenborg, of all men m the recent 
ages, stands emmently for the translator of 
nature mto thought I do not know the man 
m history to whom thmgs stood so um- 
formly for words. Before him the meta- 
lo morphosis connnually plays Every thing 
on which his eye rests, obeys the impulses 
of moral nature. The figs become grapes 
whilst he eats them When some of his 
angels affirmed a truth, the laurel twig 
which they held blossomed m their hands 
The noise which at a distance appeared hke 
gnashmg and thumpmg, on coming nearer 
was found to be the voice of disputants. 
The men, in one of his visions, seen in 
20 heavenly light, appeared like dragons, and 
seemed in darkness, but to each other they 
appeared as men, and, when the hght from 
heaven shone mto their cabm, they com- 
plained of the darkness, and were com- 
pelled to shut the window that they might 
see 

There was this percepuon in him, which 
makes the poet or seer an object of awe and 
terror, namely, that the same man, or so- 
30 ciety of men, may wear one aspect to them- 
selves and their companions, and a differ- 
ent aspect to higher intelhgences Certain 
priests, whom he describes as conversing 
very learnedly together, appeared to the 
children, who were at some distance, hke 
dead horses, and many the hke misappear- 
ances And instantly the mind inquires, 
whether these fishes under the bridge, yon- 
der oxen m the pasture, tliose dogs m the 
40 yard, are immutably fishes, oxen, and dogs, 
or only so appear to me, and perchance 
to themselves appear upright men, and 
whether I appear as a man to all eyes The 
Brahmms and Pythagoras propounded the 
same question, and if any poet has wit- 
nessed the transformauon, he doubtless 
found It m harmony with various expe- 
riences We have all seen changes as con- 
siderable m wheat and caterpillars He is 
50 the poet, and shall draw us with love and 
terror, who sees, through the flowing vest, 
the firm nature, and can declare it 

I look m vain for the poet whom I de- 
scribe We do not with sufficient plainness, 
or sufficient profoundness, address our- 



selves to hfe, nor dare we chaunt our own 
times and social circumstance If we filled 
the day with bravery, we should not shrink 
from celebrating it Time and nature yield 
us many gifts, but not yet the Dmely man, 
the new religion, the reconciler, whom all 
things await Dante’s praise is, that he 
dared to write his autobiography m colossal 
cipher, or into universality We have yet 
had no genius in America, with tyrannous 
eye, which knew the value of our incom- 
parable materials, and saw, in the barba- 
rism and materialism of the times, another 
carmval of the same gods whose picture he 
so much admires in Homer, then in the 
middle age, then in Calvmism Banks and 
tariffs, the newspaper and caucus, Method- 
ism and Umtariamsm, are flat and dull to 
dull people, but rest on the same founda- 
tions of wonder as the town of Troy and 
the temple of Delphos, and are as swiftly 
passing away Our logroUing, our stumps 
and their politics, our fisheries, our Negroes 
and Indians, our boats, and our repudia- 
nons, the wrath of rogues, and the pusil- 
lammity of honest men, the northern trade, 
the southern planting, the western clearing, 
Oregon and Texas, are yet unsung Yet 
America is a poem in our eyes, its ample 
geography dazzles the imagination, and it 
wiU not wait long for metres If I have not 
found that excellent combination of gifts m 
my countrymen which I seek, neither could 
I aid myself to fix the idea of the poet 
by reading now and then in Chalmers’s col- 
lection of five centuries of English poets 
These are wits, more than poets, though 
there have been poets among them But 
when we adhere to the ideal of the poet, 
we have our difficulties even with Milton 
and Homer Milton is too hterary, and 
Homer too literal and historical. 

But I am not wise enough for a national 
criucism, and must use the old largeness a 
httle longer, to discharge my errand from 
the muse to the poet concemmg his art. ' 

Art is the path of the creator to his work 
The paths, or methods, are ideal and eternal, 
though few men ever see them, — ^not the 
artist himself for years, or for a hfetime, 50 
unless he come mto the conditions The 
painter, the sculptor, the composer, the 
epic rhapsodist, the orator, all partake one 
desire, namely, to express themselves sym- 
metrically and abundantly, not dwarfishly 
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and fragmentarily. They found or put 
themselves in certam condinons, as, the 
pamter and sculptor before some impres- 
sive human figures, the oratpr, mto the as- 
sembly of the people; and the others, m 
such scenes as each has foimd excinng to 
his intellect, and each presently feels the 
new desire He hears a voice, he sees a 
beckomng Then he is apprised, with won- 
der, what herds of daemons hem him m. 
He can no more rest, he says, with the old 
painter, ‘By God, it is m me, and must go 
forth of me ’ He pursues a beauty, half 
seen, which flies before him The poet 
pours out verses m every sohtude Most 
of the things he says are conventional, no 
doubt, but by and by he says somethmg 
which IS onginal and beautiful That 
charms him He would say nothmg else but 
such things In our way of talking, we say, 
‘That IS yours, this is rmne’, but the poet 
knows well that it is not his, that it is as 
Strange and beautiful to him as to you, he 
would fam hear the hke eloquence at length. 
Once havmg tasted this immortal ichor, he 
caimot have enough of it, and, as an admi- 
rable creative power exists m these mtellec- 
tions. It is of the last importance that these 
things get spoken What a little of all we 
know IS said' What drops of all the sea of 
our science are baled up' and by what aca- 
dent It IS that these are exposed, when so 
many secrets sleep m nature' Hence the 
necessity of speech and song, hence these 
throbs and heart-beatings m the orator, at 
the door of the assembly, to the end, 
namely, that thought may be ejaculated as 
Logos, or Word 

Doubt not, O poet, but persist Say, ‘It 
IS in me, and shall out ’ Stand there, balked 
and dumb, stuttermg and stammering, 
hissed and hooted, stand and strive, until, 
at last, rage draw out of thee that dream- 
power which every mght shows thee is 
thine own, a power transcendmg aU limit 
and privacy, and by virtue of which a man 
is the conductor of the whole nver of elec- 
tncity Nothing walks, or creeps, or grows, 
or exists, which must not m turn anse and 
walk before him as exponent of his mean- 
mg Comes he to that power, his gemus is 
no longer exhaustible. All the creatures, by 
pairs and by tribes,, pour mto his imnd as 
mto a Noah’s ark, to come forth again to 
people a new world. This is hke the stock 
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of air for our respiration, or for the com- 
bustion of our fireplace, not a measure 
of gallons, but the entire atmosphere if 
wanted. And therefore the rich poets, as 
Homer, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and Raphael, 
have obviously no limits to their works, 
except the limits of their lifetime, and re- 
semble a mirror earned through the street, 
ready to render an image of every created 
thing. »o 

O poet' a new nobility is conferred m 
groves and pastures, and not in castles, or 
by the sword-blade, any longer The condi- 
tions are hard, but equal Thou shall leave 
the world, and know the muse only Thou 
shalt not know any longer the time, cus- 
toms, graces, polmcs, or opmions of men, 
but shalt take all from the muse For the 
time of towns is tolled from the world by 
funereal chimes, but in nature the imiversal 20 
hours are counted by succeedmg tribes of 
ammals and plants, and by groivth of joy 
on joy God wills also that thou abdicate a 
mamfold and duplex hfe, and that thou be 
content that others speak for thee Others 
shall be thy gentlemen, and shall represent 
all courtesy and worldly life for thee, others 
shall do the great and resounding actions 
also Thou shalt he close hid with nature, 
and canst not be afforded to the Capitol or 
the Exchange The world is full of renun- 
ciauons and apprenticeships, and this is 
tlune, thou must pass for a fool and a churl 
for a long season This is the screen and 
sheath in which Pan has protected his well- 
beloved flower, and thou shalt be known 
only to thme owm, and they shall console 
thee with tenderest love And thou shalt 
not be able to rehearse the names of thy 
friends m thy verse, for an old shame be- 
fore the holy ideal And this is the reward 
that the ideal shall be real to thee, and the 
impressions of the actual world shall fall 
hke summer rain, copious, but not trouble- 
some, to thy invulnerable essence Thou 
shalt have the whole land for thy park and 
manor, the sea for thy bath and navigation, 
without tax and without envy, the woods 
and the rivers thou shalt own, and thou 
shalt possess that wherem others are only 
tenants and boarders Thou true land-lord' 
sea-lord' air-lord' Wherever snow falls, 
or water flows, or birds fly, wherever day 
and mght meet m twihght, wherever the 
blue heaven is hung by clouds, or sown 


with stars, wherever are forms with trans- 
parent boundanes, wherever are outlets 
mto celestial space, wherever is danger, 
and awe, and love, there is Beauty, plenteous 
as rain, shed for thee, and though thou 
shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt 
not be able to find a condition mopportune 
or Ignoble 
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NAPOLEON, 

OR, THE MAN OF THE WORLD , 

Among the enunent persons of the nine- 
teenth century, Bonaparte is far the best 
known and the most powerful, and owes 
his predominance to the fidehty with 
which he expresses the tone of thought and 
belief, the aims of the masses of active and 
culuvated men It is Swedenborg’s theory 
that every organ is made up of homoge- 
neous particles, or as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed, every whole is made of similars, 
that is, the lungs are composed of infinitely 
small lungs, the liver, of infinitely small 
livers, the kidney, of little kidneys, &c 
Following this analogy, if any man is found 
to carry with him the power and affections 
of vast numbers, if Napoleon is France, if 
Napoleon is Europe, it is because the peo- 
ple whom he sways are little Napoleons 

In our soaety there is a standing amago- 
msm between the conservative and the 
democratic classes, between those who 
have made their fortunes, and the young 
and the poor who have fortunes to make, 
between the mterests of dead labor, — that 
IS, the labor of hands long ago still in the 
grave, which labor is now entombed in 
money stocks, or in land and buildings 
owned by idle capitalists, — and the inter- 
ests of living labor, which seeks to possess 
Itself of land and bmldings, and money 
stocks The first class is umid, selfish, il- 
hberal, hating innovation, and continually 
losing numbers by death. The second class 
IS selfish also, encroaching, bold, self-rely- 
ing, always outnumbering the other and 
recruiung its numbers every hour by births 
It desires to keep open every avenue to the 
competition of all, and to multiply avenues, 
the class of business men m America, in 
England, m France, and throughout Eu- 
ropei the class of mdustry and skill Na- 
poleon 18 Its representative. The mstinct of 
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active, brave, able men, throughout the 
middle class every where, has pointed out 
Napoleon as the mcamate Democrat He 
had their virtues and their vices, above all, 
he had their spirit or atm. That tendency 
IS material, pointing at a sensual success 
and employing the richest and most var- 
ious means to that end, conversant with 
mechamcal powers, highly mtellectual, 
widely and accurately learned and skUful, 
but subordtnatmg all mtellectual and spir- 
itual forces mto means to a material suc- 
cess To be the rich man, is the end ‘God 
has granted,’ says the Koran, ‘to every peo- 
ple a prophet m its own tongue ’ Paris and 
London, and New York, the spirit of com- 
merce, of money and material power, were 
also to have their prophet, and Bonaparte 
was quahfied and sent 

Every one of the million readers of anec- 
dotes or memoirs or hves of Napoleon, de- 
hghts m the page, because he studies m it 
his own history Napoleon is thoroughly 
modern, and, at the highest point of his 
fortunes, has the very spirit of the news- 
papers He is no saint, — to use his own 
word, ‘no capuchm,’ and he is no hero, m 
the high sense The man m the street finds 
m him the qualities and powers of other 
men in the street He finds him, like him- 
self, by birth a citizen, who, by very intel- 
hgible merits, arrived at such a command- 
mg position that he could mdulge all those 
tastes which the common man possesses 
but IS obliged to conceal and deny good 
soaety, good books, fast travelling, dress, 
dinners, servants without number, per- 
sonal weight, the execuuon of his ideas, 
the standing in the attitude of a benefactor 
to all persons about him, the refined enjoy- 
ments of pictures, statues, music, palaces 
and convenuonal honors, — precisely what 
IS agreeable to the heart of every man in the 
mneteenth century, — this powerful man 
possessed 

It IS true that a man of Napoleon’s truth 
of adaptation to the mind of the masses 
around him, becomes not merely repre- 
sentative but actually a monopohzer and 
usurper of other mmds Thus Mirabeau 
plagiarized every good thought, every good 
word that was spoken in France Dumont 
relates that he sat in the gallery of the Con- 
vention and heard Mirabeau make a speech. 
It struck Dumont that he could fit it with a 
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peroration, which he wrote m pencil im- 
mediately, and showed it to Lord Elgin, 
who sat by him Lord Elgm approved it, 
and Dumont, in the evemng, showed it to 
Mirabeau Mirabeau read it, pronounced it 
admirable, and declared he would mcor- 
porate it mto his harangue to-morrow, to 
the Assembly ‘It is impossible,’ said Du- 
mont, ‘as, unfortunately, I have shown it to 
lo Lord Elgm ’ ‘If you have shown it to Lord 
Elgin and to fifty persons beside, I shall 
still speak it to-morrow’ and he did speak 
it, with much effect, at the next day’s ses- 
sion For Mirabeau, with his overpowermg 
personahty, felt that these thmgs which his 
presence inspired were as much his own 
as if he had said them, and that his adoption 
of them gave them their weight Much 
more absolute and centralizing was the suc- 
lo cessor to Mirabeau’s popularity, and to 
much more than his predominance in 
France Indeed, a man of Napoleon’s 
stamp almost ceases to have a private 
speech and opinion He is so largely re- 
ceptive, and IS so placed, that he comes to 
be a bureau for all the intelligence, wit and 
power of the age and country He gams the 
battle, he makes the code, he makes the 
system of weights and measures, he levels 
ao the Alps, he builds the road All disun- 
guished engineers, savans, statists, report 
to him so likewise do all good heads m 
every kind he adopts the best measures, 
sets his stamp on them, and not these alone, 
but on every happy and memorable ex- 
pression Every sentence spoken by Na- 
poleon and every hne of his writing, de- 
serves reading, as it is the sense of France 
Bonaparte was the idol of common men 
40 because he had in transcendent degree the 
qualiues and powers of common men 
There is a certain satisfacuon m commg 
down to the lowest ground of pohtics, for 
we get rid of cant and hypocrisy Bonaparte 
wrought, m common with that great class 
he represented, for power and wealth, — 
but Bonaparte, specially, without any 
scruple as to the means All the sentiments 
which embarrass men’s pursmt of these 
so objects, he set aside The sentiments were 
for women and children Fontanes, in 1804, 
expressed Napoleon’s own sense, when in 
behalf of the Senate he addressed him, — 
‘Sire, the desire of perfection is the worst 
disease that ever affheted the human mind.’ 
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The advocates of liberty and of progress 
are ‘ideologists’, — a word of contempt often 
in his mouth, — ‘Necker is an ideologist’ 
‘Lafayette is an ideologist ’ 

An Italian proverb, too well known, de- 
clares that ‘if you would succeed, you must 
not be too good ’ It is an advantage, withm 
certain limits, to have renounced the do- 
minion of the sentiments of piety, gratitude 
and generosity, since, what was an impas- 
sable bar to us, and still is to others, 
becomes a convement weapon for our pur- 
poses, just as the river which was a formi- 
dable barrier, winter transforms into the 
smoothest of roads 

Napoleon renounced, once for aU, senti- 
ments and affections, and would help him- 
self with his hands and his head With him 
IS no miracle and no magic He is a worker 
in brass, in iron, in wood, m earth, in roads, 
in buildings, in money and in troops, and 
a very consistent and wise master-work- 
man He IS never weak and hterary, but 
acts with the solidity and the precision of 
natural agents He has not lost his native 
sense and sympathy with things Men give 
way before such a man, as before natural 
events To be sure there are men enough 
who are immersed m thmgs, as farmers, 
smiths, sailors and mechanics generally, 
and we know how real and sohd such men 
appear in the presence of scholars and 
grammarians but these men ordinarily 
lack the power of arrangement, and are like 
hands without a head But Bonaparte 
superadded to this mineral and animal 
force, insight and generahzation, so that 
men saw m him combined the natural and 
the intellectual power, as if the sea and land 
had taken flesh and begun to cipher There- 
fore the land and sea seem to presuppose 
him He came unto his own and they re- 
ceived him This ciphering operative knows 
what he is workmg with and what is the 
product He knew the properties of gold 
and iron, of wheels and ships, of troops and 
diplomausts, and required that each should 
do after its kmd 

The art of war was the game in which he 
exerted his arithmetic It consisted, accord- 
ing to him, in having always more forces 
than the enemy, on the point where the 
enemy is attacked, or where he attacks and 
his whole talent is strained by endless ma- 
noeuvre and evolution, to march always on 


the enemy at an angle, and destroy his forces 
m detail It is obvious that a very small 
force, skilfully and rapidly manoeuvrmg so 
as always to bring two men against one at 
the pomt of engagement, will be an over- 
match for a much larger body of men 
The times, his constitution and his early 
circumstances combmed to develop this 
pattern democrat He had the virtues of his 
lo class and the conditions for their activity 
That common-sense which no sooner re- 
spects any end than it finds the means to 
effect It, the dehght in the use of means, m 
the choice, simplification and combimng of 
means, the directness and thoroughness of 
his work, the prudence with which all was 
seen and the energy with which all was 
done, make him the natural organ and head 
of what I may almost call, from its extent, 
20 the modem party 

Nature must have far the greatest share 
m every success, and so m his Such a man 
was wanted, and such a man was born, a 
man of stone and iron, capable of sitting on 
horseback sixteen or seventeen hours, of 
going many days together without rest or 
food except by snatches, and with the speed 
and sprmg of a tiger in action, a man not 
embarrassed by any scruples, compact, m- 
30 stant, selfish, prudent, and of a perception 
which did not suffer itself to be baulked or 
misled by any pretences of others, or any 
superstition or any heat or haste of his own 
‘My hand of iron’ he said, ‘was not at the 
extremity of my arm, it was immediately 
connected with my head ’ He respected the 
power of nature and fortune, and ascribed 
to It his superiority, instead of valmng him- 
self, hke mferior men, on lus opmionative- 
40 ness, and waging war with nature His fa- 
vorite rhetoric lay in allusion to his star, and 
he pleased himself, as well as the people, 
when he styled himself the ‘Child of Des- 
tiny ’ ‘They charge me,’ he said, ‘with the 
commission of great crimes men of my 
stamp do not commit crimes Nothing has 
been more simple than my elevation, ’tis 
in vam to ascribe it to intrigue or crime it 
was owmg to the pecuharity of the times 
50 and to my reputation of having fought well 
against the enemies of my country I have 
always marched with the opimon of great 
masses and with events Of what use then 
would crimes be to me^’ Again he said, 
speaking of his son, ‘My son can not re- 
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place me, I could not replace myself I am 
the creature of curcumstances.’ 

He had a directness of action never be- 
fore combined with so much comprehen- 
sion He IS a realist, terrific to all talkers 
and confused truth-obscuring persons He 
sees where the matter hinges, throws him- 
self on the precise point of resistance, and 
slights all other considerauons He is strong 
in the right manner, namely, by msight. 
He never blundered into victory, but won 
his battles m his head before he won them 
on the field His prmcipal means are in 
hunself He asks counsel of no other In 
1796 he writes to the Directory ‘I have 
conducted the campaign without consult- 
ing any one I should have done no good if 
I had been under the necessity of conform- 
mg to the notions of another person I have 
gained some advantages over superior 
forces and when totally destitute of every 
thing, because, in the persuasion that your 
confidence was reposed in me, my actions 
were as prompt as my thoughts ’ 

History is full, down to this day, of the 
imbecility of kmgs and governors They are 
a class of persons much to be pitied, for 
they know not what they should do The 
weavers strike for bread, and the king and 
his mimsters, knowing not what to do, 
meet them with bayonets But Napoleon 
understood his busmess Here was a man 
who in each moment and emergency knew 
what to do next It is an immense comfort 
and refreshment to the spirits, not only of 
kings, but of citizens Few men have any 
next, they hve from hand to mouth, with- 
out plan, and are ever at the end of their 
hne, and after each acuon wait for an im- 
pulse from abroad Napoleon had been the 
first man of the world, if his ends had been 
purely pubhc As he is, he msptres con- 
fidence and vigor by the extraordinary 
umty of his action He is firm, sure, self- 
denying, self-postpomng, sacrificing every 
thmg, — ^money, troops, generals, and his 
own safety also, to his aim, not misled, like 
common adventurers, by the splendor of 
his own means ‘Incidents ought not to gov- 
ern pohcy,’ he said, ‘but pohcy, mcidents ’ 
‘To be hurried away by every event is to 
have no pohtical system at all ’ His vic- 
tories were only so many doors, and he 
never for a moment lost sight of his way 
onward, in the dazzle and uproar of the 


present circumstance. He knew wnat to do, 
and he flew to his mark He would shorten 
a straight hne to come at his object. Hor- 
rible anecdotes may no doubt be collected 
from his history, of the price at which he 
bought his successes, but he must not 
therefore be set down as cruel, but only as 
one who knew no impediment to his will, 
not bloodthirsty, not cruel, — but woe to 
10 what thmg or person stood m his way! 
Not bloodthirsty, but not sparmg of blood, 
— and pitiless He saw only the object the 
obstacle must give way ‘Sire, General 
Clarke can not combme with General Junot, 
for the dreadful fire of the Austrian 
battery ’ — ‘Let him carry the battery ’ — 
‘Sire, every regiment that approaches the 
heavy artillery is sacrificed Sire, what or- 
ders^’ — ‘Forward, forward’’ Seruzier, a 
20 colonel of artillery, gives, m his Military 
Memoirs, the following sketch of a scene 
after the battle of Austerhtz — ‘At the mo- 
ment in which the Russian army was mak- 
mg Its retreat, painfully, but in good order, 
on the ice of the lake, the Emperor Na- 
poleon came riding at full speed toward the 
artillery “You are losing time,” he cried, 
“fire upon those masses, they must be en- 
gulfed fire upon the ice'” The order re- 
30 mamed unexecuted for ten mmutes In vam 
several officers and myself were placed on 
the slope of a hill to produce the effect 
their balls and mme rolled upon the ice 
without breaking it up Seemg that, I tried 
a simple method of elevatmg hght howitz- 
ers The almost perpendicular fall of the 
heavy projecules produced the desired 
effect My method was immediately fol- 
lowed by the adjoimng batteries, and in less 
40 than no time we buried’ some ‘thousands 
of Russians and Austrians under the waters 
of the lake ’ 

In the plemtude of his resources, every 
obstacle seemed to vanish ‘There shall be 
no Alps,’ he said, and he bmlt his perfect 
roads, climbing by graded galleries their 
steepest precipices, unul Italy was as open 
to Pans as any town m France He laid 
his bones to, and wrought for his crovm 
50 Having decided what was to be done, he 
did that with might and mam He put out 
all his strength He nsked every thing, and 
spared nothmg, neither ammunition, nor 
money, nor troops, nor generals, nor him- 
self 
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We like to see every thing do its office 
after its kind, whether it be a milch-cow 
or a rattle- snake, and if fighting be the best 
mode of adjusting nauonal differences, (as 
large majoriues of men seem to agree,) cer- 
tainly Bonaparte was right in makmg it 
thorough The grand prmciple of war, he 
said, was that an army ought always to be 
ready, by day and by mght and at all hours, 
to make all the resistance it is capable of 
makmg He never economized his ammuni- 
tion, but, on a hostile position, rained a tor- 
rent of iron, — shells, balls, grapeshot, — to 
anmhilate all defence On any pomt of 
resistance he concentrated squadron on 
squadron in overwhelming numbers until 
It was swept out of existence To a regiment 
of horse-chasseurs at Lobenstem, two days 
before the battle of Jena, Napoleon said, 
‘My lads, you must not fear death, when 
soldiers brave death, they drive him mto 
the enemy’s ranks ’ In the fury of assault, 
he no more spared himself He went to the 
edge of his possibility. It is plam that m 
Italy he did what he could, and all that he 
could He came, several times, withm an 
mch of rum, and his own person was all 
but lost He was flung into the marsh at 
Areola The Austrians were between him 
and his troops, m the mSlde, and he was 
brought off with desperate efforts. At 
Lonato, and at other places, he was on the 
point of bemg taken prisoner He fought 
sixty battles He had never enough Each 
victory was a new weapon. ‘My power 
would fall, were I not to support it by new 
achievements Conquest has made me what 
I am, and conquest must mamtam me ’ He 
felt, with every wise man, that as much hfe 
IS needed for conservation as for creauon 
We are always in peril, always m a bad 
plight, just on the edge of destruction and 
only to be saved by mvenuon and courage 
This vigor was guarded and tempered by 
the coldest prudence and punctuahty A 
thunderbolt in the attack, he was found m- 
vulnerable m his mtrenchments His very 
attack was never the mspirauon of courage, 
but the result of calculation His idea of 
the best defence consists m bemg still the 
attacking party ‘My ambmon,’ he says, 
‘was great, but was of a cold nature.’ In one 
of his conversations with Las Casas, he re- 
marked, ‘As to moral courage, I have rarely 
met with the two-o’clock-m-the-mormng 


kmd I mean unprepared courage; that 
which IS necessary on an unexpected occa- 
sion, and which, m spite of the most un- 
foreseen events, leaves full freedom of judg- 
ment and decision’ and he did not hesitate 
to declare that he was himself emmently 
endowed with this two-o’clock-m-the- 
mornmg courage, and that he had met with 
few persons equal to himself m this respect, 
lo Every thing depended on the mcety of 
his combinations, and the stars were not 
more punctual than his arithmetic. His 
personal attention descended to the small- 
est particulars. ‘At Montebello, I ordered 
Kellermann to attack with eight hundred 
horse, and with these he separated the six 
thousand Hungarian grenadiers, before the 
very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. This cav- 
alry was half a league off and required a 
20 quarter of an hour to arrive on the field of 
action, and I have observed that it is always 
these quarters of an hour that decide the 
fate of a battle ’ ‘Before he fought a battle, 
Bonaparte thought little about what he 
should do in case of success, but a great 
deal about what he should do m case of a 
reverse of fortune ’ The same prudence 
and good sense mark all his behavior His 
mstructions to his secretary at the Tuileries 
30 are worth remembering ‘During the mght, 
enter my chamber as seldom as possible. 
Do not awake me when you have any good 
news to commumcate, with that there is no 
hurry But when you brmg bad news, rouse 
me mstantly, for then there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost ’ It was a whimsical econ- 
omy of the same kind which dictated his 
practice, when general m Italy, in regard 
to his burdensome correspondence He di- 
40 reeled Bourrienne to leave aU letters un- 
opened for three weeks, and then observed 
with satisfaction how large a part of the 
correspondence had thus disposed of itself 
and no longer required an answer His 
achievement of business was immense, and 
enlarges the known powers of man There 
have been many working kings, from 
Ulysses to Wilham of Orange, but none 
who accomphshed a tithe of this man’s 
50 performance 

To these gifts of nature, Napoleon added 
the advantage of havmg been bom to a pri- 
vate and humble fortune. In his later days 
he had the weakness of wishing to add to 
his crowns and badges the prescription of 
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anstocracy, but he knew his debt to his 
austere education, and made no secret of 
his contempt for the born kings, and for 
‘the hereditary asses,’ as he coarsely styled 
the Bourbons He said that ‘in their exile 
they had learned nothing, and forgot noth- 
ing ’ Bonaparte had passed through all the 
degrees of mihtary service, but also was 
citizen before he was emperor, and so has 
the key to citizenship His remarks and lo 
estimates discover the information and 
justness of measurement of the rmddle 
class Those who had to deal with him 
found that he was not to be imposed upon, 
but could cipher as well as another man. 
This appears m all parts of his Memoirs, 
dictated at St Helena When the expenses 
of the empress, of his household, of his pal- 
aces, had accumulated great debts, Napo- 
leon examined the bills of the creditors him- 20 
self, detected overcharges and errors, and 
reduced the claims by considerable sums 
His grand weapon, namely the milhons 
whom he directed, he owed to the repre- 
sentative character which clothed him He 
mterests us as he stands for France and for 
Europe, and he exists as captain and king 
only as far as the Revolution, or the inter- 
est of the industrious masses, found an or- 
gan and a leader in him In the social m- 30 
terests, he knew the meamng and value of 
labor, and threw himself naturally on that 
side I like an incident mentioned by one 
of his biographers at St Helena ‘When 
walking with Airs Balcombe, some ser- 
vants, carrying heavy boxes, passed by on 
the road, and Mrs Balcombe desired them, 
m rather an angry tone, to keep back Na- 
poleon interfered, saying, “Respect the 
burden. Madam ” ’ In the time of the em- 40 
pire he directed attention to the improve- 
ment and embellishment of the markets of 
the capital ‘The market-place,’ he said, ‘is 
the Louvre of the common people ’ The 
prmcipal works that have survived him are 
his magnificent roads He filled the troops 
with his spirit, and a sort of freedom and 
compamonship grew up between him and 
them, which the forms of his court never 
permitted between the officers and himself 50 
They performed, under his eye, that which 
no others could do The best document of 
his relation to his troops is the order of the 
day on the mormng of the battle of Austcr- 
btz, in which Napoleon promises the troops 
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that he will keep his person out of reach of 
fire This declaration, which is the reverse 
of that ordinarily made by generals and 
sovereigns on the eve of a battle, suffi- 
ciently explains the devotion of the army 
to their leader 

But though there is m particulars this 
identity between Napoleon and the mass 
of the people, his real strength lay in their 
conviction that he was their representative 
m his gemus and aims, not only when he 
courted, but when he controlled, and even 
when he decimated them by his conscrip- 
uons He knew, as well as any Jacobm m 
France, how to philosophize on hberty and 
equahty, and when allusion was made to 
the precious blood of centuries, which was 
spilled by the killing of the Due d’Enghien, 
he suggested, ‘Neither is my blood ditch- 
water ’ The people felt that no longer the 
throne was occupied and the land sucked of 
its nourishment, by a small class of legiti- 
mates, secluded from all commumty with 
the children of the soil, and holding the 
ideas and superstitions of a long-forgotten 
state of society Instead of that vampyre, a 
man of themselves held, in the Tiulenes, 
knowledge and ideas Lke their own, open- 
mg of course to them and their children all 
places of power and trust The day of 
sleepy, selfish pohey, ever narrowmg the 
means and opportumaes of young men, 
was ended, and a day of expansion and 
demand was come. A market for all the 
powers and productions of man was 
opened, brilliant prizes glittered in the eyes 
of youth and talent The old, iron-bound, 
feudal France was changed mto a young 
Ohio or New York, and those who smarted 
under the immediate rigors of the new 
monarch, pardoned them as the necessary 
seventies of the military system which had 
driven out the oppressor And even when 
the majonty of the people had begtm to 
ask whether they had really gained any 
thing under the exhaustmg levies of men 
and money of the new master, the whole 
talent of the country, m every rank and 
kmdred, took his part and defended him 
as Its natural patron In 1814, when advised 
to rely on the higher classes, Napoleon said 
to those around him, ‘Gentlemen, m the 
situation m which I stand, my only nobihty 
IS the rabble of the Faubourgs ’ 

Napoleon met this natural expectation. 
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The necessity of his position required a 
hospitality to every sort of talent, and its 
appointment to trusts, and his feehng went 
along with this pohcy Like every superior 
person, he undoubtedly felt a desire for 
men and compeers, and a wish to measure 
his power with other masters, and an im- 
pauence of fools and underhngs. In Italy, 
he sought for men and found none ‘Good 
God’’ he said, ‘how rare men are' There 
are eighteen rrulhons m Italy, and I have 
with difficulty found two, — Dandolo and 
Melzi ’ In later years, with larger expe- 
rience, his respect for mankmd was not in- 
creased In a moment of bitterness, he said 
to one of his oldest friends, ‘Men deserve 
the contempt with which they mspire me 
I have only to put some gold-lace on the 
coat of my virtuous repubhcans, and they 
immediately become just what I wish 
them ’ This impatience at levity was, how- 
ever, an obhque tribute of respect to those 
able persons who commanded his regard 
not only when he found them fnends and 
coadjutors but also when they resisted his 
will He could not confound Fox and Pitt, 
Carnot, Lafayette and Bernadette, with the 
danglers of his court, and in spite of the 
detraction which his systematic egousm 
dictated toward the great captains who 
conquered with and for him, ample ac- 
knowledgments are made by him to 
Lannes, Duroc, Kleber, Dessaix, Massena, 
Murat, Ney, and Augereau If he felt him- 
self their patron and the founder of their 
fortunes, as when he said, ‘I made my gen- 
erals out of mud,’ — he could not hide his 
sausfacuon in receivmg from them a sec- 
ondmg and support commensurate with 
the grandeur of his enterprise In the Rus- 
sian campaign he was so much impressed 
by the courage and resources of Marshal 
Ney, that he said, ‘I have two hundred 
milhons in my coffers, and I would give 
them all for Ney ’ The characters which 
he has drawn of several of his marshals 
are discriminating, and though they did 
not content the insatiable vamty of French 
officers, are no doubt substantially just 
And m fact every species of merit was 
sought and advanced under his govern- 
ment ‘I know' he said, ‘the depth and 
draught of water of every one of my gen- 
erals ’ Natural power was sure to be well 
received at his court Seventeen men in his 


time were raised from common soldiers to 
the rank of kmg, marshal, duke, or general, 
and the crosses of his Legion of Honor 
were given to personal valor, and not to 
family connexion ‘When soldiers have 
been bapuzed m the fire of a battle-field, 
they have all one rank m my eyes ’ 

When a natural king becomes a titular 
kmg, every body is pleased and satisfied. 
10 The Revolution entitled the strong popu- 
lace of the Faubourg St Antoine, and every 
horse-boy and powder-monkey in the army, 
to look on Napoleon as flesh of his flesh 
and the creature of hts party but there 
IS something in the success of grand talent 
which enhsts an umversal sympathy For 
m the prevalence of sense and spirit over 
stupidity and malversauon, all reasonable 
men have an mterest, and as intellectual 
20 bemgs, we feel the air purified by the elec- 
tric shock, when material force is over- 
thrown by mtellectual energies As soon 
as we are removed out of the reach of local 
and accidental partiahues, man feels that 
Napoleon fights for him, these are honest 
victories, this strong steam-engine does 
our work Whatever appeals to the imag- 
ination, by transcending the ordinary 
hmits of human abihty, wonderfully en- 
30 courages and hberates us This capacious 
head, revolving and disposing sovereignly 
trains of affairs, and ammating such multi- 
tudes of agents, this eye, which looked 
through Europe, this prompt mvention, 
this inexhaustible resource — what events' 
what romantic pictures' what strange sit- 
uations' — when spying the Alps, by a sun- 
set in the Sicihan sea, drawmg up his 
army for battle m sight of the Pyramids, 
40 and saymg to his troops, ‘From the tops 
of those pyramids, forty centuries look 
down on you’, fordmg the Red Sea, wadmg 
in the gulf of the Isthmus of Suez On the 
shore of Ptolemais, gigantic projects agi- 
tated him ‘Had Acre fallen, I should have 
changed the face of the world ’ His army, 
on the mght of the battle of AusterUtz, 
which was the armiversary of his inaugura- 
tion as Emperor, presented him with a 
so bouquet of forty standards taken in the 
fight Perhaps it is a little puerile, the pleas- 
ure he took m makmg these contrasts glar- 
ing, as when he pleased himself with mak- 
ing kmgs wait in his antechambers, at 
Tilsit, at Pans and at Erfurt 



We cannot, in the universal imbecility, 
mdecision, and mdolence of men, suffi- 
ciently congratulate ourselves on this strong 
and ready actor, who took occasion by the 
beard, and showed us how much may be 
accomplished by the mere force of such 
virtues as all men possess in less degrees, 
namely, by punctuahty, by personal atten- 
tion, by courage, and thoroughness ‘The 
Austrians,’ he said, ‘do not know the value 
of ume ’ I should cite hum, m his earher 
years, as a model of prudence His power 
does not consist m any wild or extravagant 
force, m any enthusiasm like Mahomet’s, 
or smgular power of persuasion, but in the 
exercise of common-sense on each emer- 
gency, mstead of abidmg by rules and cus- 
toms The lesson he teaches is that which 
vigor always teaches, — that there is always 
room for it To what heaps of cowardly 20 
doubts IS not that man’s life an answer 
When he appeared it was the behef of all 
military men that there could be nothing 
new m war, as it is the behef of men to-day 
that nothing new can be undertaken m 
poliucs, or m church, or m letters, or in 
trade, or m farming, or m our social man- 
ners and customs, and as it is at all times 
the behef of society that the world is used 
up But Bonaparte knew better than so- 30 
ciety, and moreover knew that he knew 
better I think all men know better than 
they do, know that the mstitutions we so 
volubly commend are go-carts and baubles, 
but they dare not trust their presentiments 
Bonaparte rehed on his own sense, and did 
not care a bean for other people’s The 
world treated his novelties )ust as it treats 
everybody’s novelties, — made infinite ob- 
jection, mustered all the impediments, but 40 
he snapped his finger at their objecuons 
‘What creates great difficulty,’ he remarks, 

‘in the profession of the land-commander, 
is the necessity of feeding so many men and 
animals If he allows himself to be guided 
by the commissaries, he will never stir, and 
all his expeditions will fail ’ An example of 
his common-sense is what he says of the 
passage of the Alps m wmter, which all 
wnters, one repeatmg after the other, had 50 
described as impracticable ‘The winter,’ 
says Napoleon, ‘is not the most unfavor- 
able season for the passage of lofty moun- 
tams The snow is then firm, the weather 
settled, and there is nothing to fear from 
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avalanches, the real and only danger to be 
apprehended m the Alps. On those high 
mountains, there are often very fine days m 
December, of a dry cold, with extreme 
calmness in the air.’ Read his account, too, 
of the way m which battles are gamed ‘In 
all battles, a moment occurs when the 
bravest troops, after havmg made the 
greatest efforts, feel mclmed to run. That 
terror proceeds from a want of confidence 
in their own courage, and it only requires a 
shght opportumty, a pretence, to restore 
confidence to them The art is, to give rise 
to the opportumty and to mvent the pre- 
tence At Areola I won the battle with 
twenty-five horsemen I seized that mo- 
ment of lassitude, gave every man a trum- 
pet, and gained the day with this handful 
You see that two armies are two bodies 
which meet and endeavor to frighten each 
other, a moment of pamc occurs, and that 
moment must be turned to advantage. 
When a man has been present in many 
actions, he disunguishes that moment 
without difficulty it is as easy as casung 
up an addition ’ 

This deputy of the mneteenth century 
added to his gifts a capacity for speculation 
on general topics He dehghted in runmng 
through the range of practical, of hterary, 
and of abstract questions His opmion is 
always original, and to the purpose On the 
voyage to Egypt, he hked, after dinner, to 
fix on three or four persons to support a 
proposiuon, and as many to oppose it He 
gave a subject, and the discussions turned 
on questions of religion, the different kinds 
of government and the art of war One day 
he asked whether the planets were inhab- 
ited? On another, what was the age of the 
world? Then he proposed to consider the 
probability of the destnicnon of the globe, 
either by water or by fire at another time, 
the truth or fallacy of presennments, and 
the interpretation of dreams He was very 
fond of talking of rehgion In 1806 he 
conversed with Fournier, bishop of Mont- 
pelher, on matters of theology There were 
two pomts on which they could not agree, 
VIZ that of hell, and that of salvation out of 
the pale of the church The Emperor told 
Josephine that he disputed hke a devil on 
these two pomts, on which the bishop was 
inexorable To the philosophers he readily 
yielded all that was proved agamst rehgion 
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as the work of men and time, but he would 
not hear of materiahsm One fine mght, 
on deck, amid a clatter of matenahsm, 
Bonaparte pointed to the stars, and said, 
‘You may t^ as long as you please, gentle- 
men, but who made all that>’ He delighted 
in the conversation of men of saence, par- 
ticularly of Monge and Berthollet, but the 
men of letters he shghted, they were ‘man- 
ufacturers of phrases.’ Of medicme too he lo 
was fond of talkmg, and with those of its 
practitioners whom he most esteemed, — 
with Corvisart at Pans, and with Anto- 
nomarchiatSt Helena ‘Beheve me,’ he said 
to the last, ‘we had better leave off all these 
remedies hfe is a fortress which neither 
you nor I know anythmg about Why throw 
obstacles in the way of its defence^ Its own 
means are superior to all the apparatus of 
your laboratories Corvisart candidly agreed 20 
with me that all your filthy mixtures are 
good for nothing Medicine is a collection 
of uncertain prescriptions, the results of 
which, taken collecavely, are more fatal 
than useful to mankind Water, air and 
cleanliness are the chief articles in my 
pharmacopoeia ’ 

His memoirs, dictated to Count Mon- 
tholon and General Gourgaud at St 
Helena, have great value, after aU the de- 30 
duction that it seems is to be made from 
them on account of his known disingenu- 
ousness He has the good-nattue of strength 
and conscious superiority I admire his 
simple, clear narrative of his battles, — 
good as Caesar’s, his good-natured and 
sufficiently respectful account of Marshal 
Wurmser and his other antagonists, and 
his own equahty as a writer to his varymg 
subject The most agreeable portion is the 40 
Campaign in Egypt 

He had hours of thought and wisdom 
In intervals of leisure, either m the camp 
or the palace, Napoleon appears as a man 
of gemus directmg on abstract questions 
the native appetite for truth and the im- 
patience of words he was wc«it to show in 
war He could enjoy every play of inven- 
tion, a romance, a bon mot, as well as a 
stratagem m a campaign. He dehghted to 50 
fascinate Josephme and her ladies, m a 
dim-hghted apartment, by the terrors of a 
fiction to wl^h his voice and dramatic 
power lent* every addition 

I call Napoleon the agent or attorney of 


the middle class of modern soaety, of the 
throng who fill the markets, shops, count- 
mg-houses, manufactories, ships, of the 
modem world, aiming to be rich. He was 
the agitator, the destroyer of prescription, 
the internal improver, the hberal, the rad- 
ical, the inventor of means, the opener of 
doors and markets, the subverter of monop- 
oly and abuse Of course the rich and ans- 
tocratic did not hke him England, the 
centre of capital, and Rome and Austria, 
centres of tradition and genealogy, opposed 
him. The consternation of the dull and 
conservative classes, the terror of the fool- 
ish old men and old women of the Roman 
conclave, who in their despair took hold of 
any thing, and would chng to red-hot iron, 
— the vain attempts of statists to amuse and 
deceive him, of the emperor of Austria to 
bribe him, and the mstinct of the young, 
ardent, and active men every where, which 
pomted him out as the giant of the middle 
class, make his history bright and com- 
mandmg He had the virtues of the masses 
of his constituents he had also their vices 
I am sorry that the bnUiant picture has its 
reverse But that is the fatal quality which 
we discover in our pursuit of wealth, that 
It IS treacherous, and is bought by the 
breaking or weakening of the sentiments, 
and It IS mevitable that we should find the 
same fact in the history of this champion, 
who proposed to himself simply a brilliant 
career, without any snpulation or scruple 
concerning the means 

Bonaparte was smgularly destitute of 
generous sentiments The highest-placed 
individual in the most cultivated age and 
population of the world, — he has not the 
merit of common truth and honesty He is 
unjust to his generals, egotistic and monop- 
ohzing, meanly stealing the credit of their 
great actions from Kellermann, from 
Bernadotte, intriguing to involve his faith- 
ful Junot in hopeless bankruptcy, m order 
to dnve him to a distance from Pans, be- 
cause the famiharity of his manners offends 
the new pnde of his throne He is a bound- 
less har The official paper, his Momtewr, 
and all his bulletins, are proverbs for saying 
what he wished to be believed, and worse, 
— he sat, in his premature old age, m his 
lonely island, coldly falsifying facts and 
dates and characters, and giving to history 
a theatncal iclat. Like all Frenchmen he 
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has a passion for stage effect Every action 
that breathes of generosity is poisoned by 
this calculation His star, his love of glory, 
his doctrine of the immortahty of the soul, 
are all French ‘I must dazzle and astonish 
If I were to give the liberty of the press, 
my power could not last three days ’ To 
make a great noise is his favorite design. 
‘A great reputation is a great noise the 
more there is made, the farther off it is 
heard Laws, institutions, monuments, na- 
tions, all fall, but the noise continues, and 
resounds in after ages ’ His doctrine of im- 
mortahty IS simply fame His theory of m- 
fiuence is not flattering ‘There are two 
levers for moving men, — interest and fear 
Love IS a silly infatuation, depend upon it 
Friendship is but a name I love nobody 
I do not even love my brothers perhaps 
Joseph a httle, from habit, and because he 
is my elderj and Duroc, I love him too, 
but why^ — because his character pleases 
me he is stem and resolute, and I beheve 
the fellow never shed a tear For my part 
I know very well that I have no true friends 
As long as I conunue to be what I am, I 
may have as many pretended fnends as I 
please Leave sensibihty to women; but 
men should be firm in heart and purpose, 
or they should have nothing to do with 
war and government ’ He was thoroughly 
unscrupulous He would steal, slander, 
assassinate, drown and poison, as his in- 
terest dictated. He had no generosity, but 
mere vulgar hatred, he was intensely sel- 
fish, he was perfidious, he cheated at cards, 
he was a prodigious gossip, and opened 
letters, and dehghted m his mfamous 
police, and rubbed his hands with )oy when 
he had intercepted some morsel of intelh- 
gence concerning the men and women 
about him, boasting that ‘he knew every 
thing’, and interfered with the cutting the 
dresses of the women, and hstened after 
the hurrahs and the compliments of the 
street, incognito. His manners were coarse 
He treated women with low famiharity He 
had the habit of pulhng their ears and 
pmchmg their cheeks when he was in good 
humor, and of pulling the ears and whisk- 
ers of men, and of strikmg and horse-play 
with them, to his last days It does not 
appear that he hstened at key-holes, or at 
least that he was caught at it. In short, 
when you have penetrated through all the 


circles of power and splendor, you were 
not dealing with a gentleman, at last, but 
with an impostor and a rogue; and he fully 
deserves the epithet of Jupiter Scapin, or a 
sort of Scamp Jupiter. 

In describing the two parties mto which 
modem society divides itself, — ^the demo- 
crat and the conservative, — I said, Bona- 
i£> parte represents the democrat, or the 
party of men of business, against the sta- 
tionary or conservauve party. I omitted 
then to say, what is material to the state- 
ment, namely that these two parties differ 
only as young and old The democrat is a 
young conservauve, the conservative is an 
old democrat The aristocrat is the demo- 
crat npe and gone to seed, — because both 
parues stand on the one ground of the su- 
ao preme value of property, which one en- 
deavors to get, and the other to keep. 
Bonaparte may be said to represent the 
whole history of this party, its youth and 
its age, yes, and with poetic justice, its fate, 
in his own The counter-revoluuon, the 
counter-party, sull waits for its organ and 
represemauve, in a lover and a man of 
truly public and umversal aims. 

Here was an experiment, under the most 
30 favorable condiuons, of the powers of in- 
tellect without conscience Never was such 
a leader so endowed and so weaponed, 
never leader found such aids and followers. 
And what was the result of this vast tal- 
ent and power, of these immense armies, 
burned ciues, squandered treasures, im- 
molated milhons of men, of this demoral- 
ized Europe? It came to no result. All 
passed away hke the smoke of his artillery, 
40 and left no trace. He left France smaller, 
poorer, feebler, than he found it, and the 
whole contest for freedom was to be begun 
agam The attempt was m prmciple sui- 
cidal France served him with hfe and 
limb and estate, as long as it could identify 
Its mterest with him, but when men saw 
that after victory was another war, after 
the destruction of armies, new consenp- 
uons; and they who had toded so desper- 
50 ately were never nearer to the reward, — 
they could not spend what they had earned, 
nor repose on their down-beds, nor strut 
m their chateaux, — they deserted him 
Men foimd that his absorbing egotism was 
deadly to all other men. It resembled the 
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torpedo, which inflicts a succession of 
shocks on any one who takes hold of it, 
produang spasms which contract the 
muscles of the hand, so that the man can 
not open his fingers, and the animal inflicts 
new and more violent shocks, until he 
paralyzes and kills his victim So this exor- 
bitant egotist narrowed, impoverished, and 
absorbed the power and existence of those 
who served him, and the umversal cry of lo 
France and of Europe m 1 8 14 was, ‘Enough 
of him’, ‘Assez de Bonaparte.’ 

It was not Bonaparte’s fault He did all 
that in him lay to hve and thrive without 
moral principle It was the nature of things, 
the eternal law of man and of the world, 
which baulked and ruined him, and the 
result, in a milhon experiments, will be 
the same Every experiment, by multitudes 
or by mdividuals, that has a sensual and 20 
selfish aim, will fail The pacific Fourier 
will be as inefficient as the permcious 
Napoleon As long as our civihzauon is 
essenually one of property, of fences, of 
exclusiveness, it will be mocked by delu- 
sions Our riches will leave us sick, there 
will be bitterness m our laughter, and our 
wine will burn our mouth Only that good 
profits which we can taste with all doors 
open, and which serves all men. 30 

1850 


GOOD-BYE 

Good-bye, proud world' I’m going home 
Thou an not my friend, and I’m not thine 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam, 

A river-ark on the ocean brme, 

Long I’ve been tossed hke the driven foam. 
But now, proud world' I’m going home 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawmng face, 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace. 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye. 

To supple Office, low and high, 10 

To crowded halls, to court and street. 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet. 

To those who go, and those who come, 
Good-bye, proud world' I’m going home. 

I am going to my own hearth-stone. 
Bosomed m yon green hills alone, — 

A secret nook m a pleasant land. 

Whose groves the ffohc fairies planned; 
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Where arches green, the hvelong day. 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 20 

And vulgar feet have never trod 
A spot that IS sacred to thought and God. 

O, when I am safe m my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the 
pines. 

Where the evemng star so holy shmes, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man. 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit. 
When man in the bush with God may 

meet? 30 

1824 1847 


EACH AND ALL' 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown 

Of thee from the hiU-top looking down. 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm. 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm. 

The sexton, tollmg his bell at noon. 

Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and hsts with dehght. 
Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine 

height, , 

Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy hfe to thy neighbor’s creed has lent 10 
All are needed by each one. 

Nothing IS fair or good alone 
I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Smging at dawn on the alder bough, 

I brought him home, m his nest, at even. 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now. 
For I did not bring home the river and 
sky,— 

He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 
The dehcate shells lay on the shore. 

The bubbles of the latest wave 20 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I In his journal for i 6 May 18343 Emerson wrote 
remember when I was a boy going upon the beach and 
being charmed with the colors and forms of the shells. 
I picked up many and put them in my pocket When I 
got home I could find nothing that I gathered— noth- 
ing but some dry, ugly mussel and snail shells Thence 
I learned that composition was more important than 
the beauty of individual forms to effect * Emerson and 
Forbes, eds , Journals of Ralph Waldo EmerionCBoston, 
1Q09),III,298 
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I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

1 fetched my sea-born treasures home, 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun and the sand and the wild 
uproar 

The lover watched his graceful maid. 

As ’mid the virgin tram she strayed, 30 
Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven sail by the snow-white choir 
At last she came to his hermitage. 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the 
cage, — 

The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none 
Then I said, ‘I covet truth. 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat, 

I leave it behind with the games of 
youth ’ — 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 4° 

The ground-pine curled its pretty 
wreath, 

Runmng over the club-moss burrs, 

I inhaled the violet’s breath. 

Around me stood the oaks and firs, 
Pmc-cones and acorns lay on the ground. 
Over me soared the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of deity. 

Again I saw, again I heard. 

The rolling river, the morning bird, — 
Beauty through my senses stole, 50 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole 
1839 1847 


THE PROBLEM ‘ 

1 LIKE a church, I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul. 

And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles. 

Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be 

I In his journal for 28 August 1838, Emerson wrote 
‘It 18 very grateful to my feelings to go into a Roman 
cathedral, yet I look as my countrymen do at the 
Roman priesthood It is very grateful to me to go into 
an English church and hear the liturgy read Yet noth- 
ing would induce me to be the English priest I hnd an 
unpleasant dilemma m this nearer home I dislike 10 be 
a clergyman and refuse to be one Yet how rich a music 
would be to me a holy clergyman in my town It seems 
to me he cannot be a man, quite and whole, yet how 
plain 18 the need of one, and how high, yes, highest, 1$ 
the function Here is a division of labor thot I like not 
A man must sacrifice his manhood for the social good 
Something is wrong, I see not what ’ Ibid ,V,29“30 
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Why should the vest on him allure. 

Which I could not on me endure? 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought, lo 

Never from bps of cimmng fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle. 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 

The litames of nations came. 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame. 

Up from the burning core below, — 

The canucles of love and woe 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Chrisaan Rome 
Wrought m a sad sincerity, 21 

Himself from God he could not free. 

He bmlded better than he knew, — 

The conscious stone to beauty grew 

Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s 
nest 

Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell. 

Painting with morn each annual celP 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads^ 30 

Such and so grew these holy piles. 

Whilst love and terror laid the ales 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone. 

And Morning opes with haste her hds 
To gaze upon the Pyramids, 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky. 

As on Its friends, with kmdred eye. 

For out of Thought’s mtenor sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 40 

And Nature gladly gave them place. 
Adopted them into her race. 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat 

These temples grew as grows the grass; 

Art might obey, but not surpass 
The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 

And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tnbes that knelt within so 
Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host. 
Trances the heart through chanang 
choirs. 

And through the priest the mmd inspires 
The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken. 
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The word by seers or sibyls told. 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold. 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

SuU whispers to the wilhng mmd «o 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the fathers wise, — 

The Book itself before me hes. 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 

And he who blent both m his hne. 

The yoimger Golden Lips or mines, 

Taylor, the Shakspeare of divmes. 

His words are music m my ear, 

I see his cowlfed portrait dear, 70 

And yet, for aU his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 

1847 

URIEL 

It fell in the ancient periods 

Which the brooding soul surveys. 

Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days 

This was the lapse of Uriel, 

Which m Paradise befell 
Once, among the Pleiads walking, 

Seyd * overheard the young gods talking, 
And the treason, too long pent. 

To his ears was evident 10 

The young deities discussed 
Laws of form, and metre just. 

Orb, quintessence, and simbeams. 

What subsisteth, and what seems. 

One, with low tones that decide. 

And doubt and reverend use defied. 

With a look that solved the sphere. 

And stirred the devils everywhere. 

Gave his sentiment divine 

Against the being of a hne lo 

‘Line in nature is not found. 

Unit and umverse are round. 

In vain produced, all rays return. 

Evil will bless, and ice will burn ’ 

As Uriel spoke with piercmg eye, 

A shudder ran around the sky, 

The stem old war-gods shook their 
heads. 

The seraphs frowned from myrtle-beds, 

1 ‘Seyd’ and ‘Saadi’ are Emerson’s names for the ideal 
poet Saadi (1184—1291), a Persian, was one of the 
first of the Oriental poets with whose tran^ated works 
Emerson became familiar 


Seemed to the holy festival 

The rash word boded ill to all, 3a 

The balance-beam of Fate was bent. 

The boimds of good and ill were rent. 
Strong Hades could not keep his own. 

But all shd to confusion 

A sad self-knowledge, withering, fell 
On the beauty of Uriel, 

In heaven once eminent, the god 
Withdrew, that hour, into his cloud. 
Whether doomed to long gyration 
In the sea of generation, 40 

Or by knowledge grown too bright 
To hit the nerve of feebler sight 
Straightway, a forgetting wind 
Stole over the celestial kind, 

And their lips the secret kept. 

If in ashes the fire-seed slept 

But now and then, truth-speaking things 

Shamed the angels’ veiling wings. 

And, shnlhng from the solar course. 

Or from fruit of chenuc force, 50 

Procession of a soul in matter, 

Or the speeding change of water. 

Or out of the good of evil born. 

Came Uriel’s voice of cherub scorn. 

And a blush tinged the upper sky. 

And the gods shook, they knew not why 

1847 

THE SPHINX “ 

The Sphinx is drowsy. 

Her wings are furled 
Her ear is heavy. 

She broods on the world 
‘Who’ll tell me my secret. 

The ages have kept^ — 

1 awaited the seer 

While they slumbered and slept. — 

‘The fate of the man-child. 

The meaning of man, lo 

Known fruit of the unknown, 

Daedalian plan, 

2 In hi8 )ournal for i 8 S 9 > Emerson wrote ‘I have often 
been asked the meamng of the “Sphinx ’’ It is this,— 
The perception of identity unites all things and ex- 
plains one by another^ and the most rare and strange is 
equally facile as the most common But if the mind hve 
only in particulars} and see only differences (wanting the 
power to see the whole — all m each), then the world 
addresses to this mind a question it cannot answer, and 
each new fact tears it m pieces, and it is vanquished 
by the distracting variety ’ Edward Emerson, ed , Poems 
by Ralph Waldo £merien(Boston, I904)>412 
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Out of sleeping a waking, 

Out of waking a sleep. 

Life death overtaking. 

Deep underneath deep? 

‘Erect as a sunbeam, 

Upspnngeth the palm, 

The elephant browses. 

Undaunted and calm, 20 

In beautiful motion 
The thrush phes his wmgs. 

Kind leaves of his covert. 

Your silence he sings 

‘The waves, unashamed. 

In difference sweet. 

Play glad with the breezes. 

Old playfellows meet. 

The journeying atoms. 

Primordial wholes, 30 

Firmly draw, firmly drive. 

By their ammate poles 

‘Sea, earth, air, sound, silence. 

Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 

One deity sorted, — 

Each the other adormng. 

Accompany soli. 

Night veileth the mormng. 

The vapor the hill 40 

‘The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy. 

Glide Its hours uncounted, — 

The sun is its toy. 

Shines the peace of all being. 

Without cloud, in its eyes. 

And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature hes 

‘But man crouches and blushes, 

Absconds and conceals, so 

He creepeth and peepeth. 

He palters and steals. 

Infirm, melancholy, 

Jealous glancing around, 

An oaf, an accomphce, 

He poisons the ground 

‘Out spoke the great mother, 

Beholding his fear, — 

At the sound of her accents 
Cold shuddered the sphere — 


“Who has drugged my boy’s cup? 

Who has mixed my boy’s bread? 

Who, with sadness and madness. 

Has turned my child’s head?” ’ 

I heard a poet answer 
Aloud and cheerfully, 

‘Say on, sweet Sphinx' thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me. 

Deep love heth under 

These pictures of ume, 70 

They fade in the light of 
Their meamng subhme. 

‘The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best, 

Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 

Lit by rays from the Blest. 

The Lethe of Nature 
Can’t trance him again, 

Whose soul sees the perfect. 

Which his eyes seek m vam. 80 

‘To vision profounder, 

Man’s spirit must dive. 

His aye-rolling orb 
At no goal will arrive. 

The heavens that now draw him 
With sweetness untold. 

Once found, — for new heavens 
He spurneth the old 

‘Pride rumed the angels. 

Their shame them restores, 90 

Lurks the joy that is sweetest 
In stings of remorse 
Have I a lover 

Who is noble and free? — 

I would he were nobler 
Than to love me 

‘Eterne alternaQon 
Now follows, now flies. 

And under pam, pleasure, — 

Under pleasure, pain hes too 

Love works at the centre, 

Heart-heaving alway. 

Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day. 

‘Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five witsj 
Thy sight IS growing blear. 

Rue, myrrh and cummin for the Sphinx, 
Her muddy eyes to clear!’ 


60 
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The old Sphinx bit her thick hp, — 

Said, ‘Who taught thee me to name? no 
I am thy spirit, yoke-fellow, 

Of thine eye I am eyebeam 

‘Thou art the unanswered question; 

Couldst see thy proper eye, 

Alway It asketh, asketh. 

And each answer is a he 
So take thy quest through nature. 

It through thousand natures ply. 

Ask on, thou clothed eternity. 

Time IS the false reply ’ 120 

Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouched no more in stone; 

She melted into purple cloud. 

She silvered in the moon. 

She spired into a yellow flame. 

She flowered in blossoms red. 

She flowed into a foaming wave 
She stood Monadnoc’s head 

Thorough a thousand voices 

Spoke the universal dame, 130 

‘Who telleth one of my meamngs 
Is master of all I am ’ 

1847 

MITHRIDATES 

I CANNOT spare water or wine. 
Tobacco-leaf, or poppy, or rose. 

From the earth-poles to the Line, 

All between that works or grows. 

Every thmg is km of mine 

Give me agates for my meat. 

Give me cantharids to eat. 

From air and ocean bring me foods. 

From all zones and alutudes, — 

From all natures, sharp and shmy, 10 
Salt and basalt, wild and tame 
Tree and hchen, ape, sea-hon. 

Bird, and reptile, be my game 

Ivy for my fillet band, 

Bhndmg dog-wood in my hand. 

Hemlock for my sherbet cull me. 

And the prussic jmee to lull me. 

Swing me m the upas boughs, 
Vampyre-fanned, when I carouse 

T 00 long shut in strait and few, 20 

Thinly dieted on dew. 
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I will use the world, and sift it. 

To a thousand humors shift it. 

As you spin a cherry 
O doleful ghosts, and gobhns merry* 

O all you virtues, methods, mights. 
Means, apphances, dehghts. 

Reputed wrongs and braggart rights. 
Smug routine, and thmgs allowed. 
Minorities, thmgs under cloud* 30 

Hither* take me, use me, fill me, 

Vem and artery, though ye kill me* 

1846 1847 

DESTINY 

That you are fair or wise is vain. 

Or strong, or rich, or generous. 

You must add the untaught strain 
That sheds beauty on the rose 
There’s a melody born of melody. 

Which melts the world into a sea 
Toil could never compass it. 

Art Its height could never hit. 

It came never out of wit. 

But a music music-born 10 

Well may Jove and Juno scorn. 

Thy beauty, if it lack the fire 
Which drives me mad with sweet 
desire. 

What boots it’ What the soldier’s mail. 
Unless he conquer and prevail’ 

What all the goods thy pride which lift. 

If thou pine for another’s gift’ 

Alas* that one is born m bhght. 

Victim of perpetual shght 
When thou lookest on his face, 20 

Thy heart saith, ‘Brother, go thy ways* 
None shall ask thee what thou doest. 

Or care a rush for what thou knowest. 

Or hsten when thou rephest. 

Or remember where thou best. 

Or how thy supper is sodden,’ 

And another is born 

To make the sun forgotten 

Surely he carries a talisman 

Under his tongue, 30 

Broad his shoulders are and strong; 

And his eye is scornful, 

Threatemng and young 
I hold It of httle matter 
Whether your jewel be of pure water, 

A rose diamond or a white. 

But whether it dazzle me with light. 

I care not how you are dressed. 

In coarsest weeds or in the best. 
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Nor whether your name is base or brave. 40 
Nor for the fashion of your behavior. 

But whether you charm me, 

Bid my bread feed and my fire warm me 
And dress up Nature m your favor. 

One thmg is forever good. 

That one thing is Success, — 

Dear to the Eumemdes, 

And to all the heavenly brood. 

Who bides at home, nor looks abroad, 49 
Carries the eagles, and masters the sword 

1847 

HAMATREYA '■ 

Bulkeley, Himt, Willard, Hosmer, 
Meriam, Flint, 

Possessed the land which rendered to their 
toil 

Hay, com, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool, 
and wood 

Each of these landlords walked amidst his 
farm. 

Saying, ‘ ’Tis mine, my children’s and my 
name’s 

How sweet the west wind sounds m my own 
trees' 

How graceful climb those shadows on my 
hill' 

I fancy these pure waters and the flags 
Know me, as does my dog we sympathize. 
And, I affirm, my actions smack of the soil ’ 

Where are these men’ Asleep beneath their 
grounds 11 

And strangers, fond as they, their furrows 
plough 

Earth laughs in flowers, to see her boastful 
boys 

Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is 
not theirs. 

Who steer the plough, but cannot steer 
their feet 
Clear of the grave 

They added ridge to valley, brook to pond. 
And sighed for all that bounded their 
domain, 

I ^Hamatreya’ is an adaptation of a passage from the 
Vishnu Purana, oldest of the sacred scriptures of 
Vishnu, which Emerson copied into his )oumal for 
1845 The passage ends ‘These were the verses, 
Maitreya, which Earth recited and by bstening to 
which ambition fades away like snow before the wind ’ 
Emerson and Forbes, eds , Journals of Ralph Waldo 
EmerspnCBoston, 1909), VII, 127--30 The title is a varia- 
tion of ‘Maitreya ’ 
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‘This suits me for a pasture; that’s my park. 
We must have clay, hme, gravel, granite- 

ledge, 20 

And misty lowland, where to go for peat 
The land is well, — hes fairly to the south 
’Tis good, when you have crossed the sea 
and back. 

To find the sitfast acres where you left 
them ’ 

Ah' the hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of mould the more. 
Hear what the Earth says — 

Earih-Song 
‘Mine and yours. 

Mine, not yours 

Earth endures, 30 

Stars abide — 

Shme down in the old sea. 

Old are the shores. 

But where are old men? 

I who have seen much. 

Such have I never seen 

‘The lawyer’s deed 
Ran sure, 

In tail. 

To them and to their heirs 40 

Who shall succeed. 

Without fail. 

Forevermore 

‘Here is the land. 

Shaggy with wood. 

With Its old valley. 

Mound and flood 
But the heritors’ — 

Fled hke the flood’s foam 

The lawyer, and the laws, 50 

And the kingdom. 

Clean swept herefrom 

‘They called me theirs. 

Who so controlled me. 

Yet every one 

Wished to stay, and is gone. 

How am I theirs. 

If they cannot hold me. 

But I hold them?’ 

When I heard the Earth-song 6a 

I was no longer brave. 

My avarice cooled 

Like lust in the chill of the grave 


1847 
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THE RHODORA 

On Being Asked, Whence Is the Flower? 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our 
solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods. 
Spreading its leafless blooms m a damp 
nook. 

To please the desert and the sluggish 
brook 

The purple petals, fallen m the pool. 

Made the black water with their beauty gay; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to 
cool. 

And court the flower that cheapens his 
array 

Rhodora' if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, lo 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing. 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose' 

I never thought to ask, I never knew 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me 
there brought you 

1834 1847 

THE HUMBLE-BEE ' 

Burly, dozing humble-bee. 

Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek, 

I will follow thee alone. 

Thou ammated torrid-zone' 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer. 

Let me chase thy waving lines. 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singmg over shrubs and vines 10 

Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy domimon' 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through the waves of air. 
Voyager of light and noon. 

Epicurean of June, 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without IS martyrdom 

X Emerson wrote in his journal for 9 May x3^7 ‘Yester- 
day in the woods I followed the fine humble-bee with 
rhymes and fancies fine ’ On the next page he wrote 
‘The humble-bee and pinc-warbler seem to me the 
proper objects of attention in these disastrous times.’ 
Edward Emerson) ed , Poems by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(Boston, X904),4t8 


When the south wmd, m May days, 20 

With a net of shming haze 
Silvers the horizon wall. 

And with softness touchmg all, 

Tmts the human countenance 
With the color of romance. 

And infusing subtle heats. 

Turns the sod to violets. 

Thou, in sunny solitudes. 

Rover of the underwoods. 

The green silence dost displace 30 

With thy mellow, breezy bass 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone. 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers. 

Of gulfs of sweemess without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found. 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure 

Aught unsavory or unclean 40 

Hath my insect never seen, 

But violets and bilberry bells. 

Maple-sap and daffodels. 

Grass with green flag half-mast high. 
Succory to match the sky. 

Columbine with horn of honey. 

Scented fern, and agrimony. 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 
And brier- roses, dwelt among. 

All beside was unknown waste, 50 

All was picture as he passed 

Wiser far than human seer. 
Yellow-breeched philosopher' 

Seeing only what is fair. 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and lands so far and fast. 

Thou already slumberest deep, 60 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep. 

Want and woe, which torture us. 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous 

1837 1847 

THE SNOW-STORM = 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Amves the snow, and, driving o’er the 
fields, 

2 Emerson wrote in his toumai for 27 November 1832' 
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Seems nowhere to alight the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the 
heaven. 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s 
end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the 
courier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the 
housemates sit 

Aroimd the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm 

Come see the north wind’s masonry. lo 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furmshed with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected 
roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or 
door 

Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild 
work 

So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian 
wreaths, 

A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn. 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to waU, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs, and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work 22 
And when his hours are numbered, and the 
world 

Is all his own, retiring, as he were not. 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astomshed 
Art 

To mirmc in slow structures, stone by 
stone. 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work. 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

1847 

THE BOHEMIAN HYMN 

In many forms we try 
To utter God’s infinity. 

But the boundless hath no form. 

And the Umversal Friend 
Doth as far transcend 
An angel as a worm 

'Instead of lectures on Architecture, 1 will make a 
lecture on God’s architecture, one of his beautiful 
works, a Day I will draw a sketch of a winter’s day 
I Will trace as I can a rude outline of the far-assembled 
mduences, the contribution of the universe wherein 
this magical structure rises bke an exhalation, the 
wonder and charm of the immeasureable deep ' Ibid.* 
419 
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The great Idea baffles wit. 

Language falters under it. 

It leaves the learned m the lurch. 

Nor art, nor power, nor toil can find lo 
The measure of the eternal Mmd, 

Nor hymn, nor prayer, nor church. 
0.1840 1884 

FABLE 

The mountam and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel. 

And the former called the latter ‘Little 
Png’, 

Bun rephed, 

‘You are doubtless very big. 

But aU sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken m together. 

To make up a year 
And a sphere 

And I think it no disgrace lo 

To occupy my place 
If I’m not so large as you. 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry 
I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ, all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut ’ 

1845 1847 

EXPERIENCE 

The lords of life, the lords of life,— ■ 

I saw them pass 
In their own guise. 

Like and unhke. 

Portly and grim, — 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift, and spectral Wrong, 
Temperament without a tongue. 

And the inventor of the game lo 

Omnipresent without name, — 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

TTiey inarched from east to west: 

Little man, least of aU, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall. 

Walked about with puzzled look. 

Hun by the hand dear Nature took. 

Dearest Nature, strong and kmd. 

Whispered, ‘Darhng, nevermind' 
To-morrow they will wear another face, 20 
The founder thou, these arc thy race'’ 


1844 
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The sun set, but set not his hope; 

Stars rose, his faith was earher up: 

Fixed on the enormous galaxy. 

Deeper and older seemed his eye; 

And matched his sufferance subhme 
The taciturnity of time 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold agam* 

His acuon won such reverence sweet 
As hid all measure of the feat. lo 

1844 

FRIENDSHIP 

A RUDDY drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs. 

The world uncertam comes and goes; 

The lover rooted stays 
I fancied he was fled, — 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kmdhness. 

Like daily sunrise there 
My careful heart was free agam, 

0 friend, my bosom said, 10 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red. 

All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth. 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth 
Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair. 

The fountains of my hidden hfe 

Are through thy friendship fair. 20 

1841 

COMPENSATION 

Why should I keep holiday 
When other men have none? 

Why but because, when these are gay, 

I sit and mourn alone? 

And why, when mirth unseals all tongues, 
Should rmne alone be dumb’ 

Ah' late I spoke to silent throngs, 

And now their hour is come 
1834 1847 

FORBEARANCE ' 

Hast thou named all the birds without a 
gun’ 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its 
stalk’ 

1 18 thought that the poem refers to Thorcau 
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At nch men’s tables eaten bread and 
pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of 
trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior. 

In man or maid, that thou from speech 
refrained, 

Nobihty more nobly to repay? 

O, be my fnend, and teach mf- ' " be thine' 

‘■f 1847 

LB ‘ 

THE PARK 

The prosperous and beaunful 
To me seem not to wear 
The yoke of conscience masterful. 

Which galls me everywhere 

I cannot shake off the god. 

On my neck he makes his seat, 

I look at my face in the glass, — 

My eyes his eyeballs meet 

Enchanters' Enchantresses' 

Your gold makes you seem wise, 10 
The mormng nust within your grounds 
More proudly rolls, more softly hes 

Yet spake yon purple mountain. 

Yet said yon ancient wood. 

That Night or Day, that Love or Crime, 
Leads all souls to the Good 

1847 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE 

Give all to love. 

Obey thy heart. 

Friends, kindred, days. 

Estate, good-fame. 

Plans, credit and the Muse, — 

Nothing refuse 

’Tis a brave master. 

Let It have scope 
Follow It utterly, 

Hope beyond hope 10 

High and more high 
It dives mto noon. 

With wmg unspent, 

Untold intent, 

But It IS a god. 

Knows Its own path 
And the outlets of the sky 
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Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers 


It was never for the mean, 

It requireth courage stout. 

Souls above doubt, *o 

Valor unbending. 

It will reward, — 

They shall return 
More than they were. 

And ever ascending. 

ii J 

Leave s tor love. 

Yet, hcur me, yet. 

One word more thy hean behoved. 

One pulse more of firm endeavor, — 
Keep thee to-day, 30 

To-morrow, forever. 

Free as an Arab 
Of thy beloved. 

Chng with hfe to the maid. 

But when the surprise. 

First vague shadow of suimise 
Fhts across her bosom young. 

Of a joy apart from thee. 

Free be she, fancy-free, * 

Nor thou detain her vesture’s hem, 40 
Nor the palest rose she flimg 
From her summer diadem 

Though thou loved her as thyself. 

As a self of purer clay. 

Though her parting dims the day, 
Steahng grace from all ahve. 

Heartily know. 

When half-gods go. 

The gods arrive 

1847 

THE APOLOGY 

Think me not unkind and rude 
That I walk alone in grove and glen, 

I go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men. 

Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook. 

Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 

Chide me not, laborious band. 

For the idle flowers I brought^_^ jo 

Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 

There was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flowers. 


One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong, 

A second crop thine acres yield. 

Which I gather m a song. 20 

1847 

BACCHUS 1 

Bring me wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape. 

Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching 
through 

Under the Andes to the Cape, 

Suffered no savor of the earth to scape. 

Let Its grapes the morn salute 
From a nocturnal root. 

Which feels the acrid juice 
Of Styx and Erebus, 

And turns the woe of Night, 10 

By Its own craft, to a more rich dehght. 

We buy ashes for bread. 

We buy diluted wine. 

Give me of the true, — 

Whose ample leaves and tendrils curled 
Among the silver hills of heaven 
Draw everlasting dew. 

Wine of wine. 

Blood of the world. 

Form of forms, and mould of statures, 20 

That I intoxicated. 

And by the draught assimilated. 

May float at pleasure through all natures, 
The bird-language rightly spell. 

And that which roses say so well. 

Wine that is shed 

Like the torrents of the sun 

Up the horizon walls. 

Or hke the Atlantic streams, which nm 
When the South Sea calls 30 

I Emerson wrote, July 1846, to Elizabeth Hoar, ‘whom 
he always considered a sister and confidante He had 
been working on some poems which he felt im- 
patient to show her, “especially some verses called 
Bacchus — not, however, uanslated from Hafiz ” Such 
a confession of conscious similarity m method is re- 
veahng Wme m the symbohsm of the Sufis 
stood for the intomcatioti of God Thus intoxi- 
cated, both Emerson and Hafiz write of their mystical 
sense of oneness with the worlds and divine omnip- 
otence * Chnsty, The Oriertt in American Transcen- 
denialismQA Y , i932),i47-48 
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Water and bread. 

Food which needs no transmuting. 
Rainbow-flowering, wisdom-fruiting. 

Wine which is already man. 

Food which teach and reason can. 

Wme which Music is, — 

Music and wine are one, — 

That I, drinking this. 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 

Kings unborn shall walk with me, 40 

And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What It will do when it is man 
Quickened so, will I unlock 
Every crypt of every rock 

I thank the joyful juice 
For all I know, — 

Winds of remembering 
Of the ancient being blow. 

And seeming-solid walls of use 

Open and flow 50 

Pour, Bacchus! the remembering wine. 
Retrieve the loss of me and mine' 

Vme for vine be antidote. 

And the grape requite the lote' 

Haste to cure the old despair,— 

Reason m Nature’s lotus drenched. 

The memory of ages quenched. 

Give them again to shine. 

Let wine repair what this undid. 

And where the infection shd, «o 

A dazzhng memory revive. 

Refresh the faded tints. 

Recut the aged prints. 

And write my old adventures with the pen 
Which on the first day drew. 

Upon the tablets blue. 

The dancing Pleiads and eternal men 
1846 1847 

CONCORD HYMN 

Sung at the Completion of the Battle 
Monument, July 4, 1837 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world 

The foe long since in silence slept, 

Ahke the conqueror silent sleeps. 


And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-day a votive stone, 10 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free. 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee 
1837 1847 

BRAHMA I 

If the red slayer think he slays. 

Or if the slam think he is slam, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same. 

The vanished gods to me appear. 

And one to me are shame and fame 

They reckon ill who leave me out. 

When me they fly, I am the wings, 10 
I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmin smgs 

The strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine m vain the sacred Seven, 

But thou, meek lover of the good' 

Fmd me, and turn thy back on heaven 

1867 

FATE 

Deep in the man sits fast his fate 
To mould his fortunes, mean or great 
Unknown to Cromwell as to me 
Was Cromwell’s measure or degree. 
Unknown to him as to his horse. 

If he than his groom be better or worse 

I Ffom the Vishnu Purana> Emerson copied into his jour- 
nal for 1845 ‘What living creature slays, or is slam? 
What living creature preserves or is preserved? Each is 
his own destroyer or preserver, as he follows evil or 
good ’ Emerson and Forbes, eds , Journals of Ralph 
Waldo Emer 50 «(Boslon, 1909), VII, 127 ‘Mr Emerson, 
much amused when people found “Brahma” puzzling, 
said to his daughter, “If you tell them to say Jehovah 
instead of Brahma they will not feel any perplexity ” ‘ 
Edward Emerson, ed , Poems by Ralph Waldo Emerstn 
(Boston, I904),467 
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He works, plots, fights, in rude 
affairs. 

With squires, lords, kings, his craft 
compares, 

TiU late he learned, through doubt and 
fear. 

Broad England harbored not his peer' 10 
Obeying tune, the last to own 
The Gemus from its cloudy throne 
For the prevision is allied 
Unto the thing so signified. 

Or say, the foresight that awaits 
Is the same Gemus that creates 

1867 

BOSTON HYMN ' 

Read in Music Hall, January i, 1863 

The word of the Lord by mght 
To the watching Pilgrims came. 

As they sat by the seaside. 

And filled their hearts with flame 

God said, I am tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more. 

Up to my ear the mormng brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 10 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 

My angel, — his name is Freedom, — 
Choose him to be your kmg. 

He shall cut pathways east and west 
And fend you with his wing 

Lo’ I uncover the land 

Which I hid of old time in the West, 

As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best, 20 

I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot m the seas. 

And soar to the air-bome flocks 
Of clouds and the boreal fleece. 

I will divide my goods, 

CaU in the wretch and slave 
None shall rule but the humble. 

And none but Toil shall have 

I The poem was read at celebration of Lincoln’s procla- 
mation freeing the staves 


I will have never a noble. 

No hneage counted great; 30 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state 

Go, cut down trees m the forest 
And trim the straightest boughs; 

Cut down trees m the forest 
And build me a wooden house. 

Call the people together. 

The young men and the sires. 

The digger m the harvest-field, 

Hirelmg and him that hires, 40 

And here m a pine State-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty. 

In church, and state, and school 

Lo, now' if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea 
And make just laws below the sun, 

As planets faithful be 

And ye shall succor men, 

’Tis nobleness to serve, 50 

Help them who cannot help again' 

Beware from right to swerve 

I break your bonds and masterships, 

And I unchain the slave 
Free be his heart and hand hence- 
forth 

As wind and wandermg wave. 

I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow 
As much as he is and doeth. 

So much he shall bestow 6 a 

But, laymg hands on another 
To com his labor and sweat. 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt 

To-day imbmd the captive. 

So only are ye unbound. 

Lift up a people from the dust. 

Trump of their rescue, sound! 

Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the bnm 70 

Who IS the owner^ The slave is owner. 
And ever was Pay him 
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O North' give him beauty for rags. 

And honor, O South' for his shame, 
Nevada' com thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name 

Up' and the dusky race 
That sat m darkness long, — 

Be swift their feet as antelopes. 

And as behemoth strong So 

Come, East and West and North, 

By races, as snow-flakes. 

And carry my purpose forth. 

Which neither halts nor shakes. 

My will fulfilled shall be. 

For, in daylight or m dark. 

My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark 
1862 1867 

VOLUNTARIES ' 

I 

Low and mournful be the strain. 

Haughty thought be far from me. 

Tones of pemtence and pain, 

Moamngs of the tropic sea. 

Low and tender in the cell 
Where a capuve sits in chains, 

Croonmg ditties treasured well 
From his Afric’s torrid plains 
Sole estate his sire bequeathed, — 

Hapless sire to hapless son, — 10 

Was the waihng song he breathed. 

And his chain when fife was done 

What his fault, or what his crime? 

Or what ill planet crossed his prime? 

Heart too soft and will too weak 
To front the fate that crouches near, — 

Dove beneath the vulture’s beak, — 

Will song dissuade the thirsty spear? 
Dragged from his mother’s arms and 
breast. 

Displaced, disfurnished here, 20 

His wistful toil to do his best 
Chilled by a ribald jeer 

I ‘In July, 1863, Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, who in 
face of a half-hosulc public opinion, had given up his 
conunission in a favorite Massachusetts regiment to 
take command of one of the first enlisted colored regi- 
ments, largely made up of ex-slaves, had been killed 
with many of his officers and men on the slopes of Fort 
Wagner This poem may be regarded as their dirge ’ 
Ibid ,470 


Great men m the Senate sate. 

Sage and hero, side by side, 

Bmldmg for their sons the State, 

Which they shall rule with pride. 

They forbore to break the chain 
Which bound the dusky tribe. 

Checked by the owners’ fierce disdam. 
Lured by ‘Umon’ as the bribe 30 

Destmy sat by, and said, 

'Pang for pang your seed shall pay. 

Hide m false peace your coward head, 

I brmg round the harvest-day ’ 

2 

Freedom all wmged expands. 

Nor perches in a narrow place. 

Her broad van seeks implanted lands. 

She loves a poor and virtuous race 
Clingmg to a colder zone 
Whose dark sky sheds the snowflake 
down. 

The snowflake is her banner’s star, 41 
Her stripes the boreal streamers are 
Long she loved the Northman weU, 

Now the iron age is done. 

She will not refuse to dwell 
With the offspring of the Sun, 

Foundlmg of the desert far. 

Where palms plume, siroccos blaze. 

He roves unhurt the burnmg ways 
In chmates of the summer star 5c 

He has avenues to God 
Hid from men of Northern brain. 

Far beholding, without cloud. 

What these with slowest steps attain 
If once the generous chief arrive 
To lead him willing to be led. 

For freedom he will strike and strive. 

And dram his heart till he be dead 

3 

In an age of fops and toys. 

Wanting wisdom, void of right, 60 

Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all m Freedom’s fight, — 

Break sharply off their jolly games. 

Forsake their comrades gay 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames 

For famine, toil and fray^ 

Yet on the mmble air bemgn 
Speed nimbler messages. 

That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease 7c 

So nigh IS grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man, 
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When Duty whispers low. Thou must, 

The youth replies, I can 

4 

O, well for the fortunate soul 
Which Music’s wings infold, 

Steahng away the memory 
Of sorrows new and old' 

Yet happier he whose inward sight. 

Stayed on his subtile thought, go 

Shuts his sense on toys of time. 

To vacant bosoms brought 
But best befriended of the God 
He who, in evil times. 

Warned by an inward voice. 

Heeds not the darkness and the dread. 
Biding by his rule and choice, 

Feehng only the fiery thread 
Leading over heroic ground. 

Walled with mortal terror round, 90 

To the aim which him allures. 

And the sweet heaven his deed secures. 

Peril around, all else appalhng. 

Cannon in front and leaden rain 
Him duly through the clarion caUing 
To the van called not in vain 

Stainless soldier on the walls. 

Knowing this, — and knows no more, — 
Whoever fights, whoever falls. 

Justice conquers evermore, 100 

Justice after as before, — 

And he who battles on her side, 

God, though he were ten times slam. 
Crowns him victor glorified, 

Victor over death and pam 

5 

Blooms the laurel which belongs 
To the valiant chief who fights, 

I see the wreath, I hear the songs 
Laudmg the Eternal Rights, 

Victors over daily wrongs no 

Awful victors, they nusguide 
Whom they will destroy. 

And their coming triumph hide 
In our downfall, or our joy. 

They reach no term, they never sleep. 

In equal strength through space 
abide. 

Though, feigmng dwarfs, they crouch and 
creep. 

The strong they slay, the swift outstride 
Fate’s grass grows rank in valley clods. 

And rankly on the castled steep, — 120 


Speak It firmly, these are gods. 

All are ghosts beside. 

1863 1867 

LETTERS 

Every day brings a ship. 

Every ship brings a word. 

Well for those who have no fear. 
Looking seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel brmgs 
Is the word they wish to hear. 

1867 


'raE ROMANY GIRL * 

The sun goes down, and with him takes 
The coarseness of my poor attire. 

The fair moon mounts, and aye the flame 
Of Gypsy beauty blazes higher 

Pale Northern girls' you scorn our race. 

You captives of your air-tight halls. 

Wear out indoors your sickly days. 

But leave us the horizon walls. 

And if I take you, dames, to task. 

And say it frankly without guile, 10 

Then you are Gypsies in a mask. 

And I the lady all the while 

If, on the heath, below the moon, 

I court and play with paler blood. 

Me false to mine dare whisper none, — 

One sallow horseman knows me good 

Go, keep your cheek’s rose from the rain. 
For teeth and hair with shopmen deal. 

My swarthy tint is in the grain. 

The rocks and forest know it real 20 

The wild air bloweth in our lungs. 

The keen stars twinkle in our eyes. 

The birds gave us our wily tongues. 

The panther in our dances flies 

You doubt we read the stars on high, 
Nathless we read your fortunes true. 

The stars may hide m the upper sky. 

But without glass we fathom you 

1855 1867 

X The poem rose from Emerson’s interest in George 
Borrow (1803—1881), author of the picaresque BibU in 
Spoin and other books 
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DAYS 

Daughters of Tune, the hypocntic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes. 
And marching single m an endless file, 
Brmg diadems and fagots m their hands 
To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kmgdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the 
pomp. 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent I, too late, lo 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn 
1852 1878 

TWO RIVERS ‘ 

Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 

Repeats the music of the rain. 

But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as thou through Concord 
Plain 

Thou m thy narrow banks art pent 
The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament. 
Through hght, through hfe, it forward 
flows 

I see the inimdauon sweet, 

I hear the spendmg of the stream 10 

Through years, through men, through 
Nature fleet. 

Through love and thought, through power 
and dream 

Musketa'quit, a gobhn strong. 

Of shard and flint makes jewels gay. 

They lose their gnef who hear his song, 

And where he winds is the day of day 

So forth and brighter fares my stream, — 
Who drink it shall not thirst agam, 

I In his loutnal for the early summer of 18561 Emerson 
wrote of the stream near his home ‘Thy voice is sweet, 
Musketaquid, and repeats the music of the ram, but 
sweeter is the silent stream which flows even through 
thee, as thou through the land Thou art shut in thy 
bankSj but the stream I love flows in thy water, and 
flows through rocks and through the air and through 
rays of light as well, and through darkness, and through 
men and women I hear and see the inundation and the 
eternal spending of the stream in winter and in sum- 
mer, m men and animals, m passion and thought 
Happy are they who can hear it * Ibid ,487 


No darkness stams its equal gleam. 

And ages drop in it like rain. 20 

1856 1867 

WALDEINSAMKEIT * 

1 DO not count the hours I spend 
In wandering by the sea, 

The forest is my loyal friend. 

Like God it useth me 

In plains that room for shadows make 
Of skirtmg hills to he, 

Boimd m by streams which give and take 
Their colors from the sky. 

Or on the mountain-crest sublime. 

Or down the oaken glade, 10 

O what have I to do with time? 

For this the day was made 

Ciues of mortals woe-begone 
FantasUc care derides. 

But m the serious landscape lone 
Stern benefit abides 

Sheen will tarnish, honey cloy. 

And merry is only a mask of sad, 

But, sober on a fund of )oy. 

The woods at heart are glad 20 

There the great Planter plants 
Of fruitful worlds the gram. 

And with a million spells enchants 
The souls that walk in pam 

Still on the seeds of all he made 
The rose of beauty burns. 

Through umes that wear and forms that 
fade. 

Immortal youth returns 

The black ducks mountmg from the lake. 
The pigeon in the pmes, 30 

The bittern’s boom, a desert make 
Which no false art refines 

Down m yon watery nook. 

Where bearded mists divide. 

The gray old gods whom Chaos knew. 

The sires of Nature, hide 

Aloft, in secret veins of air. 

Blows the sweet breath of song, 

2 'Forest Solitude * 
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Oj few to scale those uplands dare. 

Though they to all belong! 40 

See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in books. 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own. 

To brave the landscape’s looks 

Obhvion here thy wisdom is. 

Thy thrift, the sleep of cares. 

For a proud idleness like this 
Crowns aU thy mean affairs. 

1857 1867 

THE PAST 

The debt is paid. 

The verdict said. 

The Furies laid. 

The plague is stayed. 

All fortunes made. 

Turn the key and bolt the door. 

Sweet IS death forevermore 

Nor haughty hope, nor swart chagrm. 

Nor murdermg hate, can enter m. 

All is now secure and fast, 10 

Not the gods can shake the Past, 

Flies-to the adamantine door 
Bolted down forevermore 
None can reenter there, — 

No thief so pohtic. 

No Satan with a royal tnck 
Steal in by wmdow, chink, or hole. 

To bmd or unbind, add what lacked. 
Insert a leaf, or forge a name, 

New-face or fimsh what is packed, 20 
Alter or mend eternal Fact 

1867 

TERMINUS 

It is time to be old. 

To take m sail — 


The god of bounds. 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds. 

And said ‘No morel 
No farther shoot 

Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy 
root 

Fancy departs, no more mvent; 

Contract thy firmament 10 

To compass of a tent. 

There’s not enough for this and that. 

Make thy option which of two. 

Economize the failing river. 

Not the less revere the Giver, 

Leave the many and hold the few. 

Timely wise accept the terms. 

Soften the fall with wary foot, 

A httle while 

Still plan and smile, ao 

And, — fault of novel germs, — 

Mature the unfallen fruit 
Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires. 

Bad husbands of their fires. 

Who, when they gave thee breath, 

Failed to bequeath 

The needful smew stark as once. 

The Baresark marrow to thy bones. 

But left a legacy of ebbmg vems. 

Inconstant heat and nerveless reins, — 30 

Amid the Muses, left thee deaf and dumb, 
Aimd the gladiators, halt and numb.’ 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail. 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prune 
‘Lowly faithful, bamsh fear. 

Right onward drive unharmed, 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near. 

And every wave is charmed.’ 4 ° 

1866 1867 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 

1817-1862 


FROM WALDEN 

Where I Lived, and What I Lived For 

At a certam season of oiu life we are ac- 
customed to consider every spot as the pos- 
sible site of a house I have thus surveyed 
the country on every side withm a dozen 
miles of where I hve In imagination I 


have bought all the farms m succession, 
for all were to be bought, and I knew their 
price I walked over each farmer’s prem- 
ises, tasted his wild apples, discoursed on 
husbandry with him, took his ferm at his 
pnce, at any price, mortgagmg it to him m 
my mmd, even put a higher price on it — 
took everything but a deed of it — took his 
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word for his deed, for I dearly love to talk 
— cultivated it, and him too to some ex- 
tent, I trust, and withdrew when I had en- 
joyed It long enough, leaving him to carry 
It on This experience entitled me to be re- 
garded as a sort of real-estate broker by 
my friends Wherever I sat, there I might 
hve, and the landscape radiated from me 
accordingly What is a house but a sedes, a 
seat> — better if a country seat I discov- lo 
ered many a site for a house not likely to be 
soon improved, which some might have 
thought too far from the village, but to my 
eyes the village was too far from it Well, 
there I might hve, I said, and there I did 
live, for an hour, a summer and a wmter 
hfe, saw how I could let the years run olf, 
buffet the winter through, and see the 
sprmg come m The future inhabitants of 
this region, wherever they may place their 20 
houses, may be sure that they have been 
anticipated An afternoon sufficed to lay out 
the land into orchard, wood-lot, and pas- 
ture, and to decide what fine oaks or pmes 
should be left to stand before the door, 
and whence each blasted tree could be seen 
to the best advantage, and then I let it he, 
fallow perchance, for a man is rich m pro- 
portion to the number of things which he 
can afford to let alone 30 

My imaginauon carried me so far that I 
even had the refusal of several farms — the 
refusal was all I wanted — but I never got 
my fingers burned by actual possession 
The nearest that I came to actual posses- 
sion was when I bought the Hollowell 
place, and had begun to sort my seeds, and 
collected materials with which to make a 
wheelbarrow to carry it on or off with, but 
before the oivner gave me a deed of it, his 40 
wife — every man has such a wife — changed 
her mind and wished to keep it, and he 
offered me ten dollars to release him Now, 
to speak the truth, I had but ten cents m 
the world, and it surpassed my arithmetic 
to tell, if I was that man who had ten cents, 
or who had a farm, or ten dollars, or all to- 
gether However, I let him keep the ten 
dollars and the farm too, for I had carried 
It far enough, or rather, to be generous, I 50 
sold him the farm for just what I gave for 
It, and, as he was not a nch man, made him 
a present of ten dollars, and still had my 
ten cents, and seeds, and materials for a 
wheelbarrow left I found thus that I had 


been a rich man without any damage to 
my poverty But I retained the landscape, 
and I have since annually carried off what 
It yielded without a wheelbarrow. With re- 
spect to landscapes — 

T am monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ’ 

I have frequently seen a poet withdraw, 
having enjoyed the most valuable part of 
a farm, while the crusty farmer supposed 
that he had got a few wild apples only 
Why, the owner does not know it for 
many years when a poet has put his farm 
m rhyme, the most admirable kmd of invis- 
ible fence, has fairly impounded it, milked 
It, skimmed it, and got all the cream, and 
left the farmer only the skimmed milk 

The real attracuons of the Hollowell 
farm, to me, were its complete retirement, 
bemg about two miles from the village, half 
a mile from the nearest neighbor, and sep- 
arated from the highway by a broad field. 
Its boundmg on the river, which the owner 
said protected it by its fogs from frosts m 
the spring, though that was nothing to me, 
the gray color and ruinous state of the house 
and bam, and the dilapidated fences, which 
put such an interval between me and the 
last occupant, the hollow and lichen-cov- 
ered apple trees, gnawed by rabbits, show- 
ing what kind of neighbors I should have, 
but above all, the recollection I had of it 
from my earhest voyages up the river, 
when the house was concealed behind a 
dense grove of red maples, through which 
I heard the house-dog bark I was in haste 
to buy It, before the proprietor finished 
getting out some rocks, cutting down the 
hollow apple trees, and grubbing up some 
young birches which had sprung up m the 
pasture, or, in short, had made any more of 
his improvements To enjoy these advan- 
tages I was ready to carry it on, hke Atlas, 
to take the world on my shoulders — I never 
heard what compensation he received for 
that — and do all those things which had no 
other motive or excuse but that I might 
pay for it and be unmolested m my posses- 
sion of itj for I knew all the while that it 
would yield the most abundant crop of the 
kmd I wanted, if I could only afford to let 
It alone. But it turned out as I have said 

All that I could say, then, with respect to 
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ferming on a large scale — I have always 
cultivated a garden — was, that I had had 
my seeds ready Many think that seeds im- 
prove with age I have no doubt that time 
discriminates between the good and the 
bad, and when at last I shall plant, I shall 
be less hkely to be disappointed But I 
would say to my fellows, once for aU, As 
long as possible live free and uncommitted 
It makes but little difference whether you 10 
are committed to a farm or the county jail 

Old Cato, whose De Re Rustled is my 
Cultivator, says — and the only translation 
1 have seen makes sheer nonsense of the 
passage — ‘When you think of gettmg a 
farm turn it thus in your nund, not to buy 
greedily, nor spare your pains to look at it, 
and do not think it enough to go round it 
once The oftener you go there the more 
It will please you, if it is good ’ I think I 20 
shall not buy greedily, but go round and 
round it as long as I hve, and be buried 
in it first, that it may please me the more 
at last 

The present was my next experiment of 
this kind, which I purpose to describe more 
at length, for convenience putting the ex- 
perience of two years into one As I have 
said, I do not propose to write an ode to 30 
dejection, but to brag as lustily as chanti- 
cleer in the morning, standing on his roost, 
if only to wake my neighbors up 

When first I took up my abode m the 
woods, that is, began to spend my mghts as 
well as days there, which, by accident, was 
on Independence Day, or the Fourth of 
July, 1845, my house was not fimshed for 
winter, but was merely a defence against 
the rain, without plastering or chimney, the 40 
walls being of rough, weather-stained 
boards, with wide chinks, which made it 
cool at mght The upright white hewn 
studs and freshly planed' door and wmdow 
casings gave it a clean and airy look, espe- 
cially in the morning, when its umbers were 
saturated with dew, so that I fancied that by 
noon some sweet gum would exude from 
them To my imaginauon it retained 
throughout the day more or less of this 50 
auroral character, remindmg me of a cer- 
tam house on a mountain which I had vis- 
ited a year before This was an airy and un- 
plastered cabin, fit to entertain a travelling 
god, and where a goddess might trail her 


garments The winds which passed over 
my dwelling were such as sweep over the 
ridges of mountains, bearing the broken 
strains, or celesual parts only, of terrestrial 
music The mormng wind forever blows, 
the poem of creauon is uninterrupted, but 
few are the ears that hear it Olympus is but 
the outside of the earth everywhere. 

The only house I had been the owner of 
before, if I except a boat, was a tent, which 
I used occasionally when makmg excursions 
in the summer, and this is sull rolled up 
m my garret, but the boat, after passing 
from hand to hand, has gone down the 
stream of ume With this more substanual 
shelter about me, I had made some progress 
toward setthng in the world This frame, 
so shghtly clad, was a sort of crystallization 
around me, and reacted on the builder It 
was suggestive somewhat as a picture m 
outlines I did not need to go outdoors to 
take the air, for the atmosphere within had 
lost none of its freshness It was not so 
much within-doors as behind a door where 
I sat, even in the rainiest weather. The 
Hanvansa says, ‘An abode without birds is 
hke a meat without seasomng ’ Such was 
not my abode, for I found myself suddenly 
neighbor to the birds, not by having im- 
prisoned one, but having caged myself 
near them I was not only nearer to some 
of those which commonly frequent the 
garden and the orchard, but to those wilder 
and more thnlhng songsters of the forest 
which never, or rarely, serenade a villager 
— ^the wood thrush, the veery, the scarlet 
tanager, the field sparrow, the whippoor- 
will, and many others 

I was seated by the shore of a small pond, 
about a mile and a half south of the village 
of Concord and somewhat higher than it, 
in the midst of an extensive wood between 
that town and Lincoln, and about two miles 
south of that our only field known to fame. 
Concord Battle Ground, but I was so low 
in the woods that the opposite shore, half 
a mile off, like the rest, covered with wood, 
was my most distant horizon For the first 
week, whenever I looked out on the pond it 
impressed me hke a tarn high up on the side 
of a mountain, its bottom far above the sur- 
face of other lakes, and, as the sun arose, I 
saw It throwmg off its mghtly clothing of 
mist, and here and there, by degrees, its 
soft ripples or its smooth reflecting surface 
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was revealed, while the mists, like ghosts, 
were stealthily withdrawing in every direc- 
tion into the woods, as at the breaking up 
of some nocturnal conventicle The very 
dew seemed to hang upon the trees later 
mto the day than usual, as on the sides of 
mountains 

This small lake was of most value as a 
neighbor m the mtervals of a gentle ram- 
storm in August, when, both air and water lo 
being perfectly still, but the sky overcast, 
mid-afternoon had all the serenity of eve- 
nmg, and the wood thrush sang around, and 
was heard from shore to shore A lake like 
this IS never smoother than at such a time, 
and the clear portion of the air above it 
being shallow and darkened by clouds, the 
water, full of light and reflecPons, becomes 
a lower heaven itself so much the more im- 
portant From a hiU-top near by, where the jo 
wood had been recently cut off, there was 
a pleasing vista southward across the pond, 
through a wide indentauon m the hills 
which form the shore there, where their 
opposite sides sloping toward each other 
suggested a stream flowing out in that di- 
rection through a wooded valley, but 
stream there was none That way I looked 
between and over the near green hills to 
some distant and higher ones in the hori- 30 
zon, tmged with blue Indeed, by standing 
on tiptoe I could catch a ghmpse of some 
of the peaks of the sull bluer and more dis- 
tant mountain ranges in the northwest, 
those true-blue coins from heaven’s own 
mint, and also of some portion of the vil- 
lage But in other directions, even from 
this point, I could not see over or beyond 
the woods which surrounded me It is well 
to have some water in your neighborhood, 40 
to give buoyancy to and float the earth 
One value even of the smallest well is, that 
when you look into it you see that earth 
IS not continent but insular This is as im- 
portant as that It keeps butter cool When 
I looked across the pond from this peak 
toward the Sudbury meadows, which in 
time of flood I disunguished elevated per- 
haps by a mirage in their seethmg valley, 
like a com m a basm, all the earth beyond 50 
the pond appeared hke a thm crust insu- 
lated and floated even by this small sheet of 
mtervemng water, and I was remmded that 
this on which I dwelt was but dry land. 

Though the view from my door was still 


more contracted, I did not feel crowded or 
confined in the least There was pasture 
enough for my imagination The low shrub 
oak plateau to which the opposite shore 
arose stretched away toward the praines of 
the West and the steppes of Tartary, afford- 
ing ample room for all the rovmg famihes of 
men ‘There are none happy m the world 
but bemgs who enjoy freely a vast horizon,’ 
— ^said Damodara, when his herds required 
new and larger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed, and 
I dwelt nearer to those parts of the universe 
and to those eras in history which had most 
attracted me Where I hved was as far off 
as many a region viewed nightly by astrono- 
mers We are wont to imagine rare and 
delectable places m some remote and more 
celestial corner of the system, behind the 
constellation of Cassiopeia’s Chair, far from 
noise and disturbance I discovered that 
my house actually had its site in such a 
withdrawn, but forever new and unpro- 
faned, part of the universe If it were worth 
the while to settle in those parts near to 
the Pleiades or the Hyades, to Aldebaran or 
Altair, then I was really there, or at an 
equal remoteness from the life which I had 
left behind, dwindled and twinkling with 
as fine a ray to my nearest neighbor, and 
to be seen only m moonless mghts by him 
Such was that part of creation where I had 
squatted — 

‘There was a shepherd that did live. 

And held his thoughts as high 

As were the mounts whereon his flocks 
Did hourly feed him by ’ 

What should we think of the shepherd’s hfe 
if his flocks always wandered to higher pas- 
tures than his thoughts? 

Every morrung was a cheerful invitation 
to make my hfe of equal simphcity, and I 
may say innocence, with Nature herself I 
have been as smcere a worshipper of Aurora 
as the Greeks I got up early and bathed m 
the pond, that was a religious exercise, and 
one of the best things which I did They 
say that characters were engraven on the 
bathing tub of King Tchmg-thang to this 
effect ‘Renew thyself completely each day, 
do It agam, and again, and forever agam ’ 
I can understand that Mornmg brings back 
the heroic ages I was as much affected by 
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the faint hum of a mosquito makmg its 
invisible and unimagmable tour through 
my apartment at earliest dawn, when I was 
sitting with door and windows open, as I 
could be by any trumpet that ever sang of 
fame It was Homer’s requiem; itself an 
Ihad and Odyssey m the air, smgmg its own 
wrath and wandermgs There was some- 
thing cosmical about it, a standing adver- 
tisement, till forbidden, of the everlasting 
vigor and feruhty of the world The morn- 
ing, which IS the most memorable season of 
the day, is the awakemng hour Then there 
IS least somnolence m us, and for an hour, 
at least, some part of us awakes which 
slumbers all the rest of the day and mght 
Little IS to be expected of that day, if it can 
be called a day, to which we are not awak- 
ened by our Genius, but by the mechamcal 
nudgings of some servitor, are not awak- 
ened by our own newly acquired force and 
aspirations from within, accompamed by 
the undulations of celestial music, mstead 
of factory bells, and a fragrance fillmg the 
the air — to a higher life than we fell asleep 
from, and thus the darkness bear its fruit, 
and prove itself to be good, no less than 
the hght That man who does not beheve 
that each day contains an earlier, more 
sacred, and auroral hour than he has yet 
profaned, has despaired of hfe, and is pur- 
suing a descending and darkemng way 
After a partial cessauon of his sensuous hfe, 
the soul of man, or us organs rather, are 
reinvigorated each day, and his Gemus 
tries again what noble life it can make All 
memorable events, I should say, transpire 
in morning time and in a mornmg atmos- 
phere The Vedas say, ‘All intelligences 
awake with the moriung ’ Poetry and art, 
and the fairest and most memorable of the 
actions of men, date from such an hour 
All poets and heroes, like Memnon, are 
the children of Aurora, and emit their 
music at sunrise To him whose elastic 
and vigorous thought keeps pace with the 
sun, the day is a perpetual morning It mat- 
ters not what the clocks say or the attitudes 
and labors of men Morning is when I am 
awake and there is a dawn in me Moral 
reform is the effort to throw off sleep 
Why IS It that men give so poor an account 
of their day if they have not been slumber- 
ing? They are not such poor calculators. 
If they had not been overcome with drowsi- 


ness, they would have performed some- 
thing. The milhons are awake enough foi 
physical labor, but only one m a million 
IS awake enough for effective mtellectual 
exertion, only one in a hundred milhons 
to a poetic or divme hfe To be awake is to 
be ahve I have never yet met a man who 
was quite awake. How could I have looked 
him m the face? 

10 We must learn to reawaken and keep our- 
selves awake, not by mechamcal aids, but 
by an mfimte expectation of the dawn, 
which docs not forsake us in our soundest 
sleep I know of no more encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable abihty of man to 
elevate his hfe by a conscious endeavor. 
It 13 somethmg to be able to pamt a par- 
ticular picture, or to carve a statue, and 
so to make a few objects beautiful, but it is 
20 far more glorious to carve and pamt the 
very atmosphere and medium through 
which we look, which morally we can do 
To affect the quahty of the day, that is the 
highest of arts Every man is tasked to 
make his life, even in its details, worthy of 
the contemplauon of his most elevated and 
critical hour If we refused, or rather used 
up, such paltry information as we get, the 
oracles would distmctly inform us how this 
30 imght be done 

I went to the woods because I wished to 
hve dehberately, to front only the essential 
facts of hfe, and see if I could not learn 
what It had to teach, and not, when I came 
to die, discover that I had not hved I did 
not wish to hve what was not hfe, hving is 
so dear, nor did I wish to practise resigna- 
uon, unless it was qmte necessary I wanted 
to hve deep and suck out all the marrow of 
40 hfe, to hve so sturdily and Spartan-hke as 
to put to rout all that was not hfe, to cut a 
broad swath and shave close, to drive hfe 
into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest 
terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why 
then to get the whole and genuine mean- 
ness of It, and pubhsh its meanness to the 
world, or if it were subhme, to know it by 
experience, and be able to give a true ac- 
count of It in my next excursion For most 
50 men, it appears to me, are in a strange 
uncertainty about it, whether it is of the 
devil or of God, and have somewhat hastily 
concluded that it is the chief end of man 
here to ‘glorify God and enjoy him forever.’ 

Still we hve meanly, hke ants, though the 
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fable tells us that we were long ago changed 
mto men, hke pygirues we fight with cranes, 
It is error upon error, and clout upon clout, 
and our best virtue has for its occasion a 
superfluous and evitable wretchedness. Our 
life IS frittered away by detail. An honest 
man has hardly need to count more than his 
ten fingers, or in extreme cases he may add 
his ten toes, and lump the rest Simplicity, 
simphcity, simplicity' I say, let your affairs 
be as two or three, and not a hundred or a 
thousand, instead of a milhon count half a 
dozen, and keep your accounts on your 
thumb-nail In the midst of this choppmg 
sea of civihzed hfe, such are the clouds and 
storms and quicksands and thousand-and- 
one Items to be allowed for, that a man has 
to hve, if he would not founder and go to 
the bottom and not make his port at all, by 
dead reckomng, and he must be a great 
calculator indeed who succeeds. Simphfy, 
simphfy Instead of three meals a day, if it 
be necessary eat but one, mstead of a hun- 
dred dishes, five, and reduce other thmgs 
in proportion Our hfe is hke a German 
Confederacy, made up of petty states, with 
Its boundary forever fluctuating, so that 
even a German cannot tell you how it is 
bounded at any moment The nation itself, 
with all Its so-called internal improvements, 
which, by the way, are aU external and 
superficial, is just such an unwieldy and 
overgrown establishment, cluttered with 
furmture and tripped up by its own traps, 
ruined by luxury and heedless expense, by 
want of calculation and a worthy aim, as 
the milhon households m the land, and the 
only cure for it, as for them, is m a rigid 
economy, a stern and more than Spartan 
simphcity of hfe and elevation of purpose 
It hves too fast Men think that it is essen- 
tial that the Nation have commerce, and 
export ice, and talk through a telegraph, 
and ride thirty miles an hour, without a 
doubt, whether they do or not, but whether 
we should hve hke baboons or hke men, is 
a httle uncertam If we do not get out 
sleepers, and forge rails, and devote days 
and mghts to the work, but go to tmkermg 
upon our lives to improve them, who will 
build railroads^ And if railroads are not 
bmlt, how shall we get to heaven m season? 
But if we stay at home and imnd our busi- 
ness, who will want railroads? We do not 
nde on the railroad, it tides uoon us. Did 


you ever think what those sleepers are 
that underhe the railroad? Each one is a 
man, an Irishman, or a Yankee man The 
rails are laid on them, and they are covered 
with sand, and the cars run smoothly over 
them. They are sound sleepers, I assure 
you And every few years a new lot is laid 
down and nm over, so that, if some have 
the pleasure of ridmg on a rail, others have 
10 the misfortune to be ridden upon And 
when they run over a man that is walking m 
his sleep, a supernumerary sleeper m the 
wrong position, and wake him up, they 
suddenly stop the cars, and make a hue 
and cry about it, as if this were an excep- 
tion I am glad to know that it takes a gang 
of men for every five miles to keep the 
sleepers down and level in their beds as it 
is, for this IS a sign that they may some- 
lo time get up agam 

Why should we hve with such hurry and 
waste of life? We are determined to be 
starved before we are himgry Men say that 
a stitch in time saves nine, and so they take 
a thousand stitches to-day to save mne to- 
morrow As for work, we haven’t any of any 
consequence We have the Saint Vitus’ 
dance, and cannot possibly keep our heads 
still If I should only give a few pulls at 
30 the parish bell-rope, as for a fire, that is, 
without setung the bell, there is hardly a 
man on his farm in the outskirts of Con- 
cord, notwithstanding that press of engage- 
ments which was his excuse so many times 
this mormng, nor a boy, nor a woman, I 
might almost say, but would forsake all and 
follow that sound, not mainly to save prop- 
erty from the flames, but, if we will confess 
the truth, much more to see it burn, since 
40 burn It must, and we, be it known, did not 
set It on fire — or to see it put out, and have 
a hand in it, if that is done as handsomely, 
yes, even if it were the parish church itself 
Hardly a man takes a half-hour’s nap after 
dinner, but when he wakes he holds up his 
head and asks, ‘What’s the news?’ as if the 
rest of mankind had stood his sentinels 
Some give directions to be waked every 
half-hour, doubtless for no other pur- 
50 pose, and then, to pay for it, they tell what 
they have dreamed After a mght’s sleep the 
news IS as indispensable as the brea^ast 
‘Pray tell me anything new that has hap- 
pened to a man anywhere on this globe’ — 
and he reads it over his coffee and rolls. 
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that a man has had his eyes gouged out 
this monung on the Wachito I^ver, never 
dreanung the while that he hves in the dark 
unfathomed mammoth cave of this world, 
and has but the rudiment of an eye himself 
For my part, I could easily do without 
the post-office I think that there are 
very few important commumcations made 
through It. To speak critically, I never re- 
ceived more than one or two letters in my 
hfe — I wrote this some years ago — that 
were worth the postage The penny-post is, 
commonly, an msntuuon through which 
you seriously offer a man that penny for his 
thoughts which is so often safely offered in 
jest And I am sure that I never read any 
memorable news in a newspaper If we 
read of one man robbed, or murdered, or 
killed by accident, or one house burned, 
or one vessel wrecked, or one steamboat 
blown up, or one cow run over on the 
Western Railroad, or one mad dog killed, 
or one lot of grasshoppers in the wmter — 
we never need read of another One is 
enough If you are acquainted with the 
principle, what do you care for a myriad 
instances and apphcations^ To a philos- 
opher all news, as it is called, is gossip, and 
they who edit and read it are old women 
over their tea Yet not a few are greedy 
after this gossip There was such a rush, 
as I hear, the other day at one of the offices 
to learn the foreign news by the last ar- 
rival, that several large squares of plate 
glass belonging to the estabhshment were 
broken by the pressure — news which I 
seriously think a ready wit might write a 
twelvemonth, or twelve years, beforehand 
with cufficient accuracy As for Spain, for 
instance, if you know how to throw in Don 
Carlos and the Infanta, and Don Pedro and 
Seville and Granada, from time to time m 
the right proportions — they may have 
changed the names a little since I saw the 
papers — and serve up a buU-fight when 
other entertainments fail, it will be true 
to the letter, and give us as good an idea 
of the exact state or rum of things in Spam 
as the most succinct and lucid reports imder 
this head m the newspapers and as for 
England, almost the last sigmficant scrap 
of news from that quarter was the revolu- 
tion of 1649, and if you have learned the 
history of her crops for an average year, 
you never need attend to that thing agam. 


unless your speculations are of a merely 
pecimiary character. If one may judge who 
rarely looks into the newspapers, nothing 
new does ever happen m foreign parts, a 
French revolution not excepted. 

What news' how much more important 
to know what that is which was never old! 
‘Kieou-he-yu (great digmtary of the state 
of Wei) sent a man to Khoung-tseu to know 
10 his news Khoung-tseu caused the mes- 
senger to be seated near him, and ques- 
tioned him in these terms What is your 
master doing’ The messenger answered 
with respect My master desires to dimmish 
the number of his faults, but he cannot 
come to the end of them The messenger 
being gone, the philosopher remarked’ 
What a worthy messenger' What a worthy 
messenger'’ The preacher, instead of vex- 
10 mg the ears of drowsy farmers on their 
day of rest at the end of the week — for 
Sunday is the fit conclusion of an ill-spent 
week, and not the fresh and brave begin- 
ning of a new one — with this one other 
draggle-tail of a sermon, should shout 
with thundering voice, ‘Pause' AvastI 
Why so seeming fast, but deadly slow?’ 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for 
soundest truths, while reahty is fabulous. 
30 If men would steadily observe realities 
only, and not allow themselves to be de- 
luded, hfe, to compare it with such thmgs 
as we know, would be like a fairy tale and 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments If we 
respected only what is mevitable and has 
a nght to be, music and poetry would re- 
sound along the streets When we are un- 
hurried and wise, we perceive that only 
great and worthy things have any per- 
40 manent and absolute existence, that petty 
fears and petty pleasures are but the 
shadow of the reality This is always ex- 
hilarating and sublime By closing the eyes 
and slumbering, and consentmg to be de- 
ceived by shows, men estabhsh and con- 
firm theu: daily hfe of routine and habit 
everywhere, which still is built on purely 
illusory foundations Children, who play 
hfe, discern its true law and relations more 
50 clearly than men, who fail to hve it wor- 
thily, but who think that they are wiser by 
experience, that is, by failure I have read 
in a Hindoo book, that ‘there was a king’s 
son, who, bemg expelled m infancy from 
his native city, was brought up by a for- 
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ester, and, growing up to maturity in that 
state, imagmed himself to belong to the 
barbarous race with which he hved One 
of his father’s mimsters havmg discovered 
him, revealed to him what he was, and the 
imsconception of his character was re- 
moved, and he knew himself to be a prmce 
So soul,’ continues the Hmdoo philoso- 
pher, ‘from the circumstances in which 
It IS placed, mistakes its own character, 
unul the truth is revealed to it by some holy 
teacher, and then it knows itself to be 
Brahme ’ I perceive that we inhabitants of 
New England hve this mean hfe that we 
do because our vision does not penetrate 
the surface of things We think that that w 
which appears to be If a man should walk 
through this town and see only the reahty, 
where, think you, would the ‘Mill-dam’ go 
to’ If he should give us an account of the 
reahties he beheld there, we should not 
recogmze the place m his description Look 
at a meeung-house, or a court-house, or a 
)ail, or a shop, or a dwellmg-house, and say 
what that thing really is before a true gaze, 
and they would all go to pieces in your ac- 
count of them Men esteem truth remote, 
m the outskirts of the system, behind the 
farthest star, before Adam and after the last 
man In eternity there is indeed something 
true and subhme But all these times and 
places and occasions are now and here God 
himself culminates in the present moment, 
and will never be more divine m the lapse 
of all the ages And we are enabled to ap- 
prehend at all what is subhme and noble 
only by the perpetual instilhng and drench- 
ing of the reahty that surrounds us The 
umverse constantly and obediently answers 
to our conceptions, whether we travel fast 
or slow, the track is laid for us Let us spend 
our hves m conceiving then The poet or 
the artist never yet had so fair and noble a 
design but some of his posterity at least 
could accomplish it 

Let us spend one day as deliberately as 
Nature, and not be thrown off the track by 
every nutshell and mosquito’s wing that 
falls on the rails Let us nse early and fast, 
or break fast, gently and without perturba- 
tion, let company come and let company go, 
let the bells nng and the children cry — de- 
termined to make a day of it Why should 
we knock under and go with the stream? 
Let us not be upset and overwhelmed m 


that terrible rapid and whirlpool called a 
dinner, situated m the meridian shallows 
Weather this danger and you are safe, for 
the rest of the way is down hill With un- 
relaxed nerves, with morning vigor, sail by 
It, looking another way, tied to the mast 
hke Ulysses If the engine whistles, let it 
whistle till It IS hoarse for its pains If the 
beU rmgs, why should we run’ We will 
lo consider what kmd of music they are hke. 
Let us settle ourselves, and work and wedge 
our feet downward through the mud and 
slush of opimon, and prejudice, and tradi- 
tion, and delusion, and appearance, that 
alluvion which covers the globe, through 
Pans and London, through New York and 
Boston and Concord, through Church and 
State, through poetry and philosophy and 
religion, uU we come to a hard bottom 
20 and rocks in place, which we can call reahty, 
and say, This is, and no mistake, and then 
begin, having a point d’apput, below freshet 
and frost and fire, a place where you might 
found a wall or a state, or set a lamp-post 
safely, or perhaps a gauge, not a Nilometer, 
but a Realometer, that future ages might 
know how deep a freshet of shams and 
appearances had gathered from time to 
tune If you stand right fronting and face 
30 to face to a fact, you will see the sun glim- 
mer on both Its surfaces, as if it were a 
cimeter, and feel its sweet edge dividing 
you through the heart and marrow, and 
so you will happily conclude your mortal 
career Be it hfe or death, we crave only 
reahty If we are really dymg, let us hear 
the rattle m our throats and feel cold in 
the extremiues, if we are alive, let us go 
about our business 

40 Time is but the stream I go a-fishmg in 
I drink at it, but while I drink I see the 
sandy bottom and detect how shallow it is 
Its thin current slides away, but etermty 
remains I would dnnk deeper, fish in the 
sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars I 
cannot count one I know not the first 
letter of the alphabet I have always been 
regretung that I was not as wise as the day 
I was born. The mtellect is a cleaver, it 
JO discerns and rifts its wav into the secret of 
thmgs I do not wish to be any more busy 
with my hands than is necessary My head 
IS hands and feet I feel all my best faculties 
concentrated m it My instmct tells me 
that my head is an organ for burrowmg, as 
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some creatures use their snout and fore not how the hours went. The day advanced 
paws, and with it I would mine and burrow as if to hght some work of mine, it was 

my way through these hills I think that morning, and lo, now it is eveiung, and 

the richest vem is somewhere hereabouts, nothmg memorable is accomplished In- 

so by the divimng-rod and thin nsmg stead of smgmg like the birds, I silently 

vapors I ]udge, and here I will begin to smiled at my incessant good fortune As the 

imne sparrow had its tnll, sittmg on the hickory 

before my door, so had I my chuckle or 
Sounds suppressed warble which he might hear out 

10 of my nest My days were not days of the 
But while we are confined to books, week, bearmg the stamp of any heathen 

though the most select and classic, and read deity, nor were they minced mto hours and 

only particular written languages, which are fretted by the ticking of a clock, for I hved 

themselves but dialects and provincial, we like the Puri Indians, of whom it is said 

are in danger of forgetung the language that ‘for yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow 

which all things and events speak without they have only one word, and they express 

metaphor, which alone is copious and the variety of meamng by pointing back- 

standard Much IS published, but little ward for yesterday, forward for to-morrow, 

printed The rays which stream through and overhead for the passmg day.’ This 

the shutter will be no longer remembered 20 was sheer idleness to my fellow-townsmen, 
when the shutter is wholly removed No no doubt, but if the birds and flowers had 

method nor disciphne can supersede the tried me by their standard, I should not 

necessity of being forever on the alert have been found wantmg A man must find 

What IS a course of history or philosophy, his occasions in himself, it is true The na- 

or poetry, no matter how well seleaed, or tural day is very calm, and will hardly re- 

the best society, or the most admirable rou- prove his indolence 

tme of life, compared with the disciphne of I had this advantage, at least, in my mode 

looking always at what is to be seen? Will of hfe, over those who were obhged to look 

you be a reader, a student merely, or a seer^ abroad for amusement, to society and the 

Read your fate, see what is before you, and 30 theatre, that my hte itself was become my 
walk on into futurity amusement and never ceased to be novel. 

I did not read books the first summer, I It was a drama of many scenes and without 

hoed beans Nay, I often did better than an end If we were always mdeed getting 

this There were times when I could not our hving, and regulating our fives accord- 

afford to sacrifice the bloom of the present mg to the last and best mode we had 

moment to any work, whether of the head learned, we should never be troubled with 

or hands I love a broad margm to my fife. ennui Follow your gemus closely enough. 

Sometimes, in a summer monung, having and it will not fail to show you a fresh pros- 

taken my accustomed bath, I sat m my pect every hour Housework was a pleasant 

sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt 40 pastime When my floor was dirty, I rose 
in a revery, amidst the pines and hickones early, and, setting all my funuture out of 

and sumachs, in undisturbed solitude and doors on the grass, bed and bedstead mak- 

sullness, while the birds sang around or mg but one budget, dashed water on the 

flitted noiseless through the house, until by floor, and sprmkled white sand from the 

the sun falling m at my west wmdow, or the pond on it, and then with a broom scrubbed 

noise of some traveller’s wagon on the it clean and white, and by the time the vil- 

distant highway, I was remmded of the lagers had broken their fast the mommg 

lapse of tune I grew m those seasons like sun had dried my house sufficiently to allow 

com in the mght, and they were far better me to move m again, and my meditations 

than any work of the hands would have 50 were almost unintermpted It was pleasant 
been They were not time subtracted from to see my whole household effects out on 

my fife, but so much over and above my the grass, makmg a hnle pile like a gypsy’s 

usual allowance I realized what the Orien- pack, and my three-legged table, from 

tals mean by contemplation and the forsak- which I did not remove the books and pen 

mg of works For the most part, I minded and ink, standmg amid the pmes and hick- 
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ones They seemed glad to get out them- 
selves, and as if unwUhng to be brought m. 

I was sometimes tempted to stretch an awn- 
ing over them and take my seat there It 
was worth the while to see the sun shme on 
these thmgs, and hear the free wind blow 
on them, so much more mterestmg most 
famihar objects look out of doors than m 
the house A bird sits on the next bough, 
hfe-everlasting grows under the table, and 
blackberry vines run round its legs, pme 
cones, chesmut burrs, and strawberry leaves 
are strewn about It looked as if this was the 
way these forms came to be transferred to 
our furmture, to tables, chairs, and bed- 
steads — because they once stood in their 
midst 

My house was on the side of a hiU, im- 
mediately on the edge of the larger wood, 
m the midst of a young forest of pitch pmes 
and hickories, and half a dozen rods from 
the pond, to which a narrow footpath led 
down the hill In my front yard grew the 
strawberry, blackberry, and hfe-everlast- 
ing, johnswort and goldenrod, shrub-oaks 
and sand-cherry, blueberry and groundnut 
Near the end of May, the sand-cherry 
(cerasus pumtla), adorned the sides of the 
path with Its delicate flowers arranged m 
umbels cyhndrically about its short stems, 
which last, in the fall, weighed down with 
good-sized and handsome cherries, feU 
over in wreaths like rays on every side I 
tasted them out of compliment to Nature, 
though they were scarcely palatable The 
sumach {rhus glabra) grew luxuriantly 
about the house, pushing up through the 
embankment which I had made, and grow- 
ing five or SIX feet the first season Its broad 
pinnate tropical leaf was pleasant though 40 
strange to look on The large buds, sud- 
denly pushing out late m the sprmg from 
dry sticks which had seemed to be dead, 
developed themselves as by magic mto 
graceful green and tender boughs, an mch 
in diameter, and sometimes, as I sat at my 
wmdow, so heedlessly did they grow and 
tax their weak joints, I heard a fresh and 
tender bough suddenly fall like a fan to the 
ground, when there was not a breath of air 50 
stirring, broken off by its own weight In 
August, the large masses of berries, which, 
when in flower, had attracted many wild 
bees, gradually assumed their bright vel- 
vety crimson hue, and by their weight 


agam bent down and broke the tender 
limbs. 

As I sit at my wmdow this summer after- 
noon, hawks are circling about my clearing; 
the tantivy of wild pigeons, flymg by twos 
and threes athwart my view, or perchmg 
restless on the white pme boughs behind 
my house, gives a voice to the air, a fish- 
hawk dimples the glassy surface of the pond 
and brmgs up a fish, a mink steals out of 
the marsh before my door and seizes a frog 
by the shore, the sedge is bendmg under 
the weight of the reed-birds flitting hither 
and thither, and for the last half hour I have 
heard the rattle of railroad cars, now dymg 
away and then revivmg like the beat of a 
partridge, conveying travellers from Boston 
to the coimtry For I did not hve so out of 
the world as that boy, who, as I hear, was 
put out to a farmer in the east part of the 
town, but ere long ran away and came home 
agam, qmte down at the heel and home- 
sick He had never seen such a dull and 
out-of-the-way place, the folks were all 
gone off, why, you couldn’t even hear tlie 
whistle' I doubt if there is such a place m 
Massachusetts now — 

Tn truth, our village has become a butt 
For one of those fleet railroad shafts, and 
o’er 

Our peaceful plain its soothing sound is — 
Concord ’ 

The Fitchburg Railroad touches the 
pond about a hundred rods south of where 
I dwell I usually go to the village along its 
causeway, and am, as it were, related to 
society by this hnk The men on the freight 
trams, who go over the whole length of the 
road, bow to me as to an old acquamtance, 
they pass me so often, and apparently they 
take me for an employee, and so I am I too 
would fam be a track-repairer somewhere 
m the orbit of the earth 

The whistle of the locomotive penetrates 
my woods summer and winter, sounding 
like the scream of a hawk sailing over some 
farmer’s yard, infonmng me that many 
restless aty merchants are arriving withm 
the circle of the town, or adventurous coun- 
try traders from the other side As they 
come under one horizon, they shout their 
wammg to get off the track to the other. 



heard sometimes through the circles of two 
towns Here come your groceries, country, 
your rations, countrymeni Nor is there any 
man so independent on his farm that he 
can say them nay And here’s your pay for 
them' screams the countryman’s whistle, 
timber hke long battering-rams going 
twenty miles an hour against the city’s walls, 
and chairs enough to seat all the weary and 
heavy-laden that dwell withm them With 
such huge and lumbering civility the coun- 
try hands a chair to the city All the Indian 
huckleberry hills are stripped, all the cran- 
berry meadows are raked into the city Up 
comes the cotton, down goes the woven 
cloth, up comes the silk, down goes the 
woollen, up come the books, but down goes 
the wit that writes them 

When I meet the engine with its tram of 
cars moving off with planetary motion — 20 
or, rather, hke a comet, for the beholder 
knows not if with that velocity and with 
that direction it will ever revisit this system, 
since Its orbit does not look hke a returmng 
curve — with its steam cloud like a banner 
streaming behind m golden and silver 
wreaths, hke many a downy cloud which I 
have seen, high in the heavens, unfolding 
Its masses to the hght — as if this travelhng 
demigod, this cloud-compeller, would ere 30 
long take the sunset sky for the livery of his 
tram, when I hear the iron horse make the 
hills echo with his snort hke thunder, shak- 
ing the earth with his feet, and breathmg 
fire and smoke from his nostrils (what kind 
of winged horse or fiery dragon they will 
put into the new Mythology I don’t know). 

It seems as if the earth had got a race now 
worthy to inhabit it If all were as it seems, 
and men made the elements their servailts 40 
for noble ends' If the cloud that hangs over 
the engine were the perspiration of heroic 
deeds, or as beneficent as that which floats 
over the farmer’s fields, then the elements 
and Nature herself would cheerfully ac- 
company men on their errands and be 
their escort. 

I watch the passage of the morning cars 
with the same feeling that I do the nsmg 
of the sun, which is hardly more regular 50 
Their tram of clouds stretching far behind 
and nsmg higher and higher, gomg to 
heaven while the cars are gomg to Boston, 
conceals the sun for a minute and casts my 
distant field into the shade, a celestial tram 
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beside which the petty tram of cars which 
hugs the earth is but ^e barb of the spear 
The stabler of the iron horse was up early 
this winter morning by the hght of the 
stars amid the mountains, to fodder and 
harness his steed Fire, too, was awakened 
thus early to put the vital heat m him and 
get him off If the enterprise were as mno- 
cent as it is early' If the snow hes deep, they 
strap on his snow-shoes, and with the giant 
plough plough a furrow from the moun- 
tams to the sea-board, m which the cars, 
like a following dnll-barrow, sprmkle all the 
restless men and floating merchandise in 
the country for seed All day the fire-steed 
flies over the country, stopping only that 
his master may rest, and I am awakened by 
his tramp and defiant snort at midmght, 
when in some remote glen m the woods he 
fronts the elements incased m ice and snow, 
and he will reach his stall only with the 
morning star, to start once more on his 
travels without rest or slumber Or per- 
chance, at evening, I hear him m his stable 
blowing off the superfluous energy of the 
day, that he may calm his nerves and cool 
his hver and brain for a few hours of iron 
slumber If the enterprise were as heroic 
and commanding as it is protracted and 
imwearied' 

Far through unfrequented woods on the 
confines of towns, where once only the 
hunter penetrated by day, in the darkest 
mght dart these bright saloons without the 
knowledge of their inhabitants, this moment 
stopping at some brilhant stauon-house in 
town or city, where a social crowd is gath- 
ered, the next in the Dismal Swamp, scar- 
mg the owl and fox The startings and ar- 
rivals of the cars are now the epochs in the 
village day They go and come with such 
regularity and precision, and their whistle 
can be heard so far, that the farmers set 
their clocks by them, and thus one well- 
conducted institution regulates a whole 
country Have not men improved some- 
what in punctuahty since the railroad was 
invented? Do they not talk and thmk faster 
m the depot than they did m the stage- 
office^ There is something electrifying in 
the atmosphere of the former place I have 
been astomshed at the miracles it has 
wrought; that some of my neighbors, who, 

I should have prophesied, once for all, 
would never get to Boston by so prompt a 
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conveyance, are on hand when the bell 
rings. To do things ‘railroad fashion’ is now 
the by-word, and it is worth the while to be 
warned so often and so sincerely by any 
power to get off its track There is no 
stopping to read the not act, no firing over 
the heads of the mob, m this case We have 
constructed a fate, an Atropos, that never 
turns aside (Let that be the name of your 
engine ) Men are advertised that at a cer- lo 
tarn hour and minute these bolts will be 
shot toward particular points of the com- 
pass, yet It interferes with no man’s busi- 
ness, and the children go to school on the 
other track We hve the steadier for it We 
are all educated thus to be sons of Tell 
The air is full of invisible bolts Every path 
but your own is the path of fate Keep on 
your own track, then 

What recommends commerce to me is 20 
Its enterprise and bravery It does not clasp 
its hands and pray to Jupiter I see these 
men every day go about their busmess with 
more or less courage and content, doing 
more even than they suspect, and perchance 
better employed than they could have con- 
sciously devised I am less affected by their 
heroism who stood up for half an hour in 
the front fine at Buena Vista, than by the 
steady and cheerful valor of the men who 30 
inhabit the snow-plough for their winter 
quarters, who have not merely the three- 
o’-clock in the morning courage, which 
Bonaparte thought was the rarest, but 
whose courage docs not go to rest so early, 
who go to sleep only when the storm sleeps 
or the sinews of their iron steed are frozen 
On this morning of the Great Snow, per- 
chance, which IS still raging and chillmg 
men's blood, 1 hear the muffled tone of 40 
their engme bell from out the fog bank of 
their chilled breath, which announces that 
the cars are coming, without long delay, 
notwithstanding the veto of a New Eng- 
land north-east snow-storm, and I behold 
the ploughmen covered with snow and 
rime, their heads peering above the mould- 
board which is turmng down other than 
daisies and the nests of field-mice, hke 
bowlders of the Sierra Nevada, that occupy 50 
an outside place m the umverse. 

Commerce is unexpectedly confident and 
serene, alert, adventurous, and unwearied 
It is very natural m its methods withal, far 
more so than many fantastic enterprises and 


sentimental experiments, and hence its 
singular success I am refreshed and ex- 
panded when the freight tram rattles past 
me, and I smell the stores which go dis- 
pensing their odors all the way from Long 
Wharf to Lake Champlam, reminding me 
of foreign parts, of coral reefs, and Indian 
oceans, and tropical chmes, and the extent 
of the globe I feel more hke a citizen of the 
world at the sight of the palm-leaf which 
will cover so many ffaxen New England 
heads the next summer, the Manilla hemp 
and cocoa-nut husks, the old junk, gunny 
bags, scrap iron, and rusty nails This car- 
load of torn sails is more legible and inter- 
esting now than if they should be wrought 
into paper and printed books Who can 
write so graphically the history of the 
storms they have weathered as these rents 
have done^ They are proof-sheets which 
need no correcuon Here goes lumber from 
the Maine woods, which did not go out to 
sea in the last freshet, risen four dollars on 
the thousand because of what did go out 
or was spht up, pine, spruce, cedar — first, 
second, third, and fourth qualities, so lately 
all of one quality, to wave over the bear, 
and moose, and caribou Next rolls Thom- 
aston lime, a prime lot, which will get far 
among the hills before it gets slacked 
These rags in bales, of all hues and quah- 
ties, the lowest condition to which cotton 
and bnen descend, the final result of dress 
— of patterns which are now no longer cried 
up, unless it be in Milwaukie, as those 
splendid articles, English, French, or 
American prints, ginghams, muslins, etc — 
gathered from all quarters both of fashion 
and poverty, going to become paper of one 
color or a few shades only, on which, for- 
sooth, will be written tales of real hfe, high 
and low, and founded on fact' This closed 
car smells of salt fish, the strong New Eng- 
land and commercial scent, reminding me 
of the Grand Banks and the fisheries Who 
has not seen a salt fish, thoroughly cured for 
this world, so that nothing can spoil it, and 
putting the perseverance of the saints to 
the blush^ with which you may sweep or 
pave the streets, and split your kindJmgs, 
and the teamster shelter himself and his 
lading against sun, wind, and ram behmd 
It — and the trader, as a Concord trader 
once did, hang it up by his door for a sign 
when he commences business, until at last 
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his oldest customer cannot tell surely 
whether it be animal, vegetable, or mmeral, 
and yet it shall be as pure as a snowflake, 
and if It be put mto a pot and boiled, will 
come out an excellent dun fish for a Satur- 
day’s dinner Next Spamsh hides, with the 
tails still preservmg their twist and the 
angle of elcvauon they had when the oxen 
that wore them were careering over the 
pampas of the Spamsh mam — a type of all 
obstinacy, and evincing how almost hope- 
less and mcurable are aK consututional 
vices I confess, that pracucally speakmg, 
when I have learned a man’s real disposi- 
tion, I have no hopes of changmg it for the 
better or worse m this state of existence. 
As the Orientals say, ‘A cur’s tail may be 
warmed, and pressed, and bound round 
with hgatures, and after a twelve years’ 
labor bestowed upon it, still it will retain 
ns natural form ’ The only effectual cure 
for such inveteracies as these tails exhibit 
IS to make glue of them, which I beheve is 
what IS usually done with them, and then 
they will stay put and stick Here is a hogs- 
head of molasses or of brandy directed to 
John Smith, Cuttingsville, Vermont, some 
trader among the Green Mountains, who 
imports for the farmers near his clearmg, 
and now perchance stands over his bulk- 
head and thinks of the last arrivals on the 
coast, how they may affect the price for 
him, telling his customers this moment, as 
he has told them twenty times before this 
morning, that he expects some by the next 
tram of prime quality It is advertised m 
the Cuttingsville Times 

While these things go up other thmgs 
come down Warned by the whizzmg 
sound, I look up from my book and see 
some tall pine, hewn on far northern hills, 
which has winged its way over the Green 
Mountains and the Connecticut, shot like 
an arrow through the township withm ten 
mmutes, and scarce another eye beholds it, 
gomg 

‘to be the mast 
Of some great amrmral ’ 

And hark I here comes the cattle-tram bear- 
ing the cattle of a thousand hills, sheepcots, 
stables, and cow-yards in the air, drovers 
with their sticks, and shepherd boys m the 
midst of their flocks, all but the mountam 


pastures, whirled along like leaves blown 
from the moimtams by the September 
gales The air is filled with the bleating of 
calves and sheep, and the husthng of oxen, 
as if a pastoral valley were gomg by. When 
the old bell-wether at the head rattles his 
bell, the moimtams do indeed skip hke 
rams and the htde hills like lambs A car- 
load of drovers, too, in the midst, on a level 
10 with their droves now, their vocation gone, 
but still chngmg to their useless sticks as 
their badge of office But their dogs, where 
are they> It is a stampede to them, they are 
qmte thrown out, they have lost the scent. 
Methmks I hear them barking behind the 
Peterboro’ Hills, or panting up the western 
slope of the Green Moimtams They wiU 
not be m at the death Their vocation, too, 
IS gone Their fidehty and sagacity are be- 
ao low par now They will shnk back to their 
kennels m disgrace, or perchance run wild 
and Strike a league with the wolf and the 
fox So IS your pastoral hfe whirled past and 
away But the bell rmgs, and I must get off 
the track and let the cars go by — 

What’s the railroad to me? 

I never go to see 
Where it ends 

30 It fills a few hollows. 

And makes banks for the swallows. 

It sets the sand a-blowmg, 

And the blackberries a-growmg, 

but I cross It like a cart-path in the woods. 
I will not have my eyes put out and my 
ears spoiled by its smoke and steam and 
hissmg 

40 Now that the cars are gone by and all the 
restless world with them, and the fishes m 
the pond no longer feel their rumblmg, I 
am more alone than ever For the rest of 
the long afternoon, perhaps, my medita- 
tions are interrupted only by the faint rattle 
of a carriage or team along the distant 
highway 

Sometimes, on Sundays, I heard the 
bells, the Lmcobi, Acton, Bedford, or Con- 
50 cord bell, when the wmd was favorable, a 
faint, sweet, and, as it were, natural mel- 
ody, worth importing mto the wilderness. 
At a sufficient distance over the woods this 
sound acquires a certam vibratory hum, as 
if the pme needles m the horizon were the 
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stnngs of a harp which it swept All sound 
heard at the greatest possible distance pro- 
duces one and the same effect, a vibration 
of the umversal lyre, )ust as the mtervemng 
atmosphere makes a distant ridge of earth 
interesting to our eyes by the azure tint it 
imparts to it There came to me in this case 
a melody which the air had strained, and 
which had conversed with every leaf and 
needle of the wood, that portion of the 10 
sound which the elements had taken up and 
modulated and echoed from vale to vale 
The echo is, to some extent, an original 
sound, and therein is the magic and charm 
of It It IS not merely a repetition of 
what was worth repeating in the bell, but 
partly the voice of the wood, the same 
trivial words and notes sung by a wood- 
nymph 

At evemng, the distant lowing of some 20 
cow in the horizon beyond the woods 
sounded sweet and melodious, and at first 
I would mistake it for the voices of certain 
minstrels by whom I was sometimes sere- 
naded, who might be straymg over hill and 
dale, but soon I was not unpleasantly dis- 
appointed when It was prolonged into the 
cheap and natural music of the cow 1 do 
not mean to be satirical, but to express my 
appreciation of those youths’ singing, when 30 
I state that I perceived clearly that it was 
akin to the music of the cow, and they were 
at length one articulation of Nature 

Regularly at half past seven, in one part 
of the summer, after the evemng train had 
gone by, the whippoorwills chanted their 
vespers for half an hour, situng on a stump 
by my door, or upon the ridge pole of the 
house They would begin to sing almost 
with as much precision as a clock, withm 40 
five mmutes of a particular time, referred 
to the setting of the sun, every evenmg I 
had a rare opportumty to become ac- 
quainted with their habits Sometimes I 
heard four or five at once in different parts 
of the wood, by accident one a bar behmd 
another, and so near me that I distm- 
guished not only the cluck after each note, 
but often that singular buzzing soimd hke a 
fly in a spider’s web, only proportionally 50 
louder Sometimes one would circle round 
and round me in the woods a few feet 
distant as if tethered by a strmg, when 
probably I was near its eggs They sang at 
mtervals throughout the mght, and were 


again as musical as ever just before and 
about dawn 

When other birds are still the screech 
owls take up the stram, hke moummg wo- 
men their anaent u-lu-lu Their dismal 
scream is truly Ben Jonsoman Wise mid- 
mght hags’ It is no honest and blunt tu- 
whit tu-who of the poets, but, without 
jesting, a most solemn graveyard ditty, the 
mutual consolations of suicide lovers re- 
membering the pangs and the dehghts of 
supernal love m the infernal groves Yet I 
love to hear their waihng, their doleful re- 
sponses, trilled along the woodside, remind- 
ing me sometimes of music and smging 
birds, as if it were the dark and tearful side 
of music, the regrets and sighs that would 
fain be sung They are the spirits, the 
low spirits and melancholy forebodings, 
of fallen souls that once in human shape 
mght-walked the earth and did the deeds 
of darkness, now expiating their sins with 
their waihng hymns or threnodies m the 
scenery of their transgressions They give 
me a new sense of the variety and ca- 
pacity of that nature which is our com- 
mon dwelling Oh-0-0-0-0 that / never 
had been bor-r-r-r-n' sighs one on this 
side of the pond, and circles with the rest- 
lessness of despair to some new perch 
on the gray oaks Then — That I never had 
been bor-r-r-r-n' echoes another on the 
farther side with tremulous sincerity, and — 
bor-r-r-r-n' comes faintly from far in the 
Lincoln woods 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl 
Near at hand you could fancy it the most 
melancholy sound in Nature, as if she 
meant by this to stereotype and make per- 
manent in her choir the dying moans of a 
human being — some poor weak rehc of 
mortahty who has left hope behind, and 
howls hke an animal, yet with human sobs, 
on entermg the dark valley, made more 
awful by a certain gurghng melodiousness 
— I find myself beginning with the letters 
gl when I try to mutate it — expressive of a 
mind which has reached the gelatinous 
mildewy stage in the mortification of all 
healthy and courageous thought It re- 
minded me of ghouls and idiots and insane 
howhngs But now one answers from far 
woods in a stram made really melodious by 
distance — IIoo hoo hoo, hoorer hoo, and in- 
deed for the most part it suggested only 
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pleasing associations, whether heard by 
day or night, summer or winter 

I rejoice that there are owls Let them do 
the idiotic and maniacal hooting for men 
It IS a sound admirably suited to swamps 
and twihght woods which no day illustrates, 
suggestmg a vast and undeveloped nature 
which men have not recognized They 
represent the stark twilight and unsatisfied 
thoughts which all have All day the sun 
has shone on the surface of some savage 
swamp, where the single spruce stands 
hung with usnea lichens, and small hawks 
circulate above, and the chicadee hsps amid 
the evergreens, and the partridge and rab- 
bit skulk beneath, but now a more dismal 
and fittmg day dawns, and a different race 
of creatures awakes to express the meamng 
of Nature there 

Late in the evemng I heard the distant 
rumbhng of wagons over bridges — a 
sound heard farther than almost any other 
at night — the baying of dogs, and some- 
times again the lowing of some disconsolate 
cow in a distant barnyard In the mean- 
while all the shore rang with the trump of 
bullfrogs, the sturdy spirits of ancient 
wme-bibbers and wassailers, soil unre- 
pentant, trying to sing a catch m their Styg- 
ian lake — if the Walden nymphs will par- 
don the comparison, for though there are 
almost no weeds, there are frogs there — 
who would fam keep up the hilarious rules 
of their old festal tables, though their 
voices have waxed hoarse and solemnly 
grave, mocking at mirth, and the wine has 
lost Its flavor, and become only hquor to 
distend their paunches, and sweet intoxica- 
tion never comes to drown the memory of 
the past, but mere saturation and water- 
loggedness and distention The most alder- 
mamc, with his chin upon a heart-leaf, 
which serves for a napkin to his droohng 
chaps, under this northern shore quaffs a 
deep draught of the once scorned water, 
and passes round a cup with the ejaculation 
tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk^ and 
straightway comes over the water from 
some distant cove the same password re- 
peated, where the next in semority and girth 
has gulped down to his mark, and when this 
observance has made the circuit of the 
shores, then ejaculates the master of cere- 
monies, with satisfaction, tr-r-r-oonk^ and 
each m his rum repeats the same down to 


the least distended, leakiest, and flabbiest 
paunched, that there be no mistake, and 
then the bowl goes roimd again and again, 
until the sun disperses the mommg mist, 
and only the patriarch is not under the 
pond, but vainly bellowing troonk from 
time to time, and pausing for a reply 

I am not sure that ever I heard the sound 
of cock-crowing from my clearmg, and I 
10 thought that it might be worth the while to 
keep a cockerel for his music merely, as a 
singmg bird The note of this once wild 
Indian pheasant is certainly the most re- 
markable of any bird’s, and if they could be 
naturahzed without being domesticated, it 
would soon become the most famous sound 
m our woods, surpassing the clangor of 
the goose and the hooting of the owl, and 
then imagine the cackling of the hens to fill 
20 the pauses when their lords’ clarions 
rested' No wonder that man added this 
bird to his tame stock — to say nothing of 
the eggs and drumsticks To walk in a win- 
ter morning in a wood where tliese birds 
abounded, their native woods, and hear the 
wild cockerels crow on the trees, clear and 
shrill for miles over the resounding earth, 
drowning the feebler notes of other birds — 
think of It' It would put nations on the 
30 alert Who would not be early to rise, and 
rise earlier and earlier every successive day 
of his hfe, till he became unspeakably 
healthy, wealthy, and wise'' This foreign 
bird’s note is celebrated by the poets of all 
countries along with the notes of their 
native songsters All climates agree with 
brave Chanticleer He is more mdigenous 
even than the natives His health is ever 
good, his lungs are sound, his spirits never 
40 flag Even the sailor on the Atlannc and 
Pacific IS awakened by his voice, but its 
shrill sound never roused me from my 
slumbers I kept neither dog, cat, cow, pig, 
nor hens, so that you would have said there 
was a deficiency of domesne sounds, neither 
the churn, nor the spinnmg-wheel, nor even 
the singing of the kettle, nor the hissmg of 
the urn, nor children crymg, to comfort one 
An old-fashioned man would have lost his 
50 senses or died of enntu before this Not even 
rats in the wall, for they were starved out, or 
rather were never baited m — only sqmr- 
rels on the roof and under the floor, a 
whippoorwill on the ridge-pole, a blue-jay 
screaming beneath the wmdow, a hare or 
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woodchuck under the house, a screech-owl 
or a cat-owl behind it, a flock of wild geese 
or a laughmg loon on the pond, and a fox 
to bark m the night Not even a lark or an 
oriole, those mild plantation birds, ever 
visited my clearing No cockerels to crow 
nor hens to cackle m the yard No yard' 
but unfenced Nature reachmg up to your 
very siUs A young forest growing up 
under your wmdows, and wild sumachs 
and blackberry vmes breaking through mto 
your cellar, sturdy pitch pines rubbing and 
creaking against the shingles for want of 
room, their roots reaching quite under the 
house Instead of a scuttle or a blind blown 
off in the gale — a pine tree snapped off or 
torn up by the roots behind your house for 
fuel Instead of no path to the front-yard 
gate in the Great Snow — no gate — ^no 
front-yard — and no path to the civilized 
world' 

Visitors 

I THINK that I love soaety as much as 
most, and am ready enough to fasten my- 
self like a bloodsucker for the time to any 
full-blooded man that comes in my way 
I am naturally no hermit, but might possi- 
bly sit out the sturdiest frequenter of 
the bar-room, if my busmess called me 
thither 

I had three chairs in my house, one for 
solitude, two for friendship, three for soci- 
ety When visitors came in larger and unex- 
pected numbers there was but the third 
chair for them all, but they generally econ- 
omized the room by standmg up It is sur- 
prising how many great men and women a 
small house will contam I have had twenty- 
five or thirty souls, with their bodies, at 
once under my roof, and yet we often 
parted without being aware that we had 
come very near to one another Many of 
our houses, both pubhc and private, with 
their almost innumerable apartments, their 
huge halls and their cellars for the storage 
of wines and other mumtions of peace, ap- 
pear to me extravagantly large for their m- 
habitants They are so vast and magmficent 
that the latter seem to be only vermm 
which infest them I am surprised when the 
herald blows his summons before some 
Tremont, or Astor, or Middlesex House, 
to see come creeping out over the piazza for 
all inhabitants a ridiculous mouse, which 


soon agam slinks into some hole m the pave- 
ment 

One mconvemence I sometimes experi- 
enced m so small a house, the difficulty of 
gettmg to a sufficient distance from my 
guest when we began to utter the big 
thoughts in big words. You want room for 
your thoughts to get mto saihng trim and 
run a course or two before they make their 
lo port The bullet of your thought must have 
overcome its lateral and ricochet mouon 
and fallen mto its last and steady course 
before it reaches the ear of the hearer, else 
It may plough out again through the side of 
his head Also, our sentences wanted room 
to unfold and form their columns m tlie 
mterval Individuals, hke nations, must 
have suitable broad and natural boundaries, 
even a considerable neutral ground, be- 
20 tween them I have found it a singular 
luxury to talk across the pond to a compan- 
ion on the opposite side In my house we 
were so near that we could not begm to 
hear — we could not speak low enough to be 
heard, as when you throw two stones into 
calm water so near that they break each 
other’s undulations If we are merely loqua- 
cious and loud talkers, then we can afford 
to stand very near together, cheek by jowl, 
30 and feel each other’s breath, but if we speak 
reservedly and thoughtfully, we want to be 
farther apart, that all ammal heat and mois- 
ture may have a chance to evaporate If we 
would enjoy the most intimate society with 
that in each of us which is without, or 
above, being spoken to, we must not only 
be Silent, but commonly so far apart bodily 
that we cannot possibly hear each other’s 
voice in any case Referred to this standard, 
40 speech is for the convenience of those who 
are hard of hearing, but there are many fine 
things which we cannot say if we have to 
shout As the conversation began to assume 
a loftier and grander tone, we gradually 
shoved our chairs farther apart till they 
touched the wall in opposite comers, and 
then commonly there was not room enough 
My ‘best’ room, however — my with- 
drawmg room — always ready for company, 
50 on whose carpet the sun rarely fell, was the 
pine wood behmd my house Thither in 
summer days, when distinguished guests 
came, I took them, and a pnceless domesuc 
swept the floor and dusted the furniture 
and kept the things in order 
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If one guest came he sometimes partook 
of my frugal meal, and it was no interrup- 
tion to conversation to be stirnng a hasty- 
puddmg, or watching the rising and matur- 
mg of a loaf of bread in the ashes, in the 
meanwhile But if twenty came and sat 
in my house there was nothing said about 
dinner, though there might be bread 
enough for two, more than if eatmg were 
a forsaken habit, but we naturally pracased 10 
abstinence, and this was never felt to be an 
offence against hospitality, but the most 
proper and considerate course The waste 
and decay of physical hfe, which so often 
needs repair, seemed miraculously retarded 
in such a case, and the vital vigor stood its 
ground I could entertam thus a thousand 
as well as twenty, and if any ever went 
away disappointed or hungry from my 
house when they found me at home, they m 
may depend upon it that I sympathized 
with them at least So easy is it, though 
many housekeepers doubt it, to estabhsh 
new and better customs in the place of the 
old You need not rest your reputation on 
the dinners you give For my own part, I 
was never so effectually deterred from fre- 
quenung a man’s house, by any kmd of 
Cerberus whatever, as by the parade one 
made about dining me, which I took to be a 30 
very polite and roundabout hint never to 
trouble him so agam I think I shall never 
revisit those scenes I should be proud to 
have for the motto of my cabin those Imes 
of Spenser which one of my visitors m- 
scribed on a yellow walnut leaf for a card — 

‘Arrived there, the httle house they fill, 

Ne looke for entertainment where none 

was, 40 

Rest is their feast, and all things at their 
will 

The noblest mind the best contentment 
has ’ 

When Wmslow, afterward governor of 
the Plymouth Colony, went with a com- 
pamon on a visit of ceremony to Massassoit 
on foot through the woods, and arrived 
tired and hungry at his lodge, they were 30 
well received by the kmg, but nothmg was 
said about eanng that day When the night 
arrived, to quote their own words — ‘He 
laid us on the bed with himself and his 
wife, they at the one end and we at the 


other. It being only plank, laid a foot from 
the ground, and a thin mat upon them 
Two more of his chief men, for want of 
room, pressed by and upon us, so that we 
were worse weary of our lodging than of 
our journey ’ At one o’clock the next day 
Massassoit ‘brought two fishes that he had 
shot,’ about thnce as big as a bream, 
‘these being boiled, there were at least forty 
looked for a share in them The most ate of 
them This meal only we had m two nights 
and a day, and had not one of us bought a 
partridge, we had taken our journey fast- 
ing ’ Fearing that they would be hght- 
headed for want of food and also sleep, 
owing to ‘the savages’ barbarous smging, 
(for they used to sing themselves asleep),’ 
and that they might get home while they 
had strength to travel, they departed As 
for lodgmg, it is true they were but poorly 
entertained, though what they found an in- 
convenience was no doubt intended for an 
honor, but as far as eating was concerned, 
I do not see how the Indians could have 
done better They had nothmg to eat them- 
selves, and they were wiser than to think 
that apologies could supply the place of 
food to their guests, so they drew their 
belts Ughter and said nothing about it. 
Another ume when Wmslow visited them. 
It bemg a season of plenty with them, there 
was no deficiency m this respect. 

As for men, they will hardly fail one any- 
where I had more visitors while I hved m 
the woods than at any other period of my 
hfe, I mean that I had some I met several 
there under more favorable circumstances 
than I could anywhere else But fewer came 
to see me upon trivial business In this re- 
spect, my company was winnowed by my 
mere distance from town I had withdrawn 
so far within the great ocean of sohtude, 
mto which the rivers of society empty, that 
for the most part, so far as my needs were 
concerned, only the finest sediment was 
deposited around me Beside, there were 
wafted to me evidences of unexplored and 
uncultivated continents on the other side 

Who should come to my lodge this morn- 
mg but a true Homeric or Paphlagoman 
man — he had so smtable and poetic a name 
that I am sorry I cannot prmt it here — a 
Canadian, a wood-chopper and post- 
maker, who can hole fifty posts m a day, 
who made his last supper on a woodchu^ 
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which his dog caught He, too, has heard of 
Homer, and, ‘if it were not for books,’ 
would ‘not know what to do rainy days,’ 
though perhaps he has not read one wholly 
through for many rainy seasons Some 
pnest who could pronounce the Greek itself 
taught him to read his verse m the testa- 
ment m his nauve parish far away, and now 
I must translate to him, while he holds the 
book, Achilles’ reproof to Patroclus for his 10 
sad countenance — ‘Why are you in tears, 
Patroclus, like a young girl?’ 

‘Or have you alone heard some news from 
Phthia? 

They say that Menoetius hves yet, son of 
Actor, 

And Peleus hves, son of i^acus, among the 
Myrmidons, 

Either of whom having died, we should 20 
greatly grieve ’ 

He says, ‘That’s good ’ He has a great bun- 
dle of white-oak bark under his arm for a 
sick man, gathered this Sunday mormng 
‘I suppose there’s no harm in going after 
such a thmg to-day,’ says he To him 
Homer was a great writer, though what his 
wntmg was about he did not know. A more 
simple and natural man it would be hard to 30 
find Vice and disease, which cast such a 
sombre moral hue over the world, seemed 
to have hardly any existence for him He 
was about twenty-eight years old, and had 
left Canada and his father’s house a dozen 
years before to work in the States, and earn 
money to buy a farm with at last, perhaps 
in his native country He was cast in the 
coarsest mould, a stout but sluggish body, 
yet gracefully carried, with a thick sun- 40 
burnt neck, dark bushy hair, and dull, 
sleepy blue eyes, which were occasionally 
ht up with expression He wore a flat gray 
cloth cap, a dingy wool-colored great- 
coat, and cowhide boots He was a great 
consumer of meat, usually carrying his 
dinner to his work a couple of miles past 
my house — for he chopped all summer — m 
a tin pail, cold meats, often cold wood- 
chucks, and coffee in a stone bottle which 50 
dangled by a string from his belt, and some- 
times he offered me a drink He came along 
early, crossing my bean-field, though with- 
out anxiety or haste to get to his work, such 
as Yankees exhibit He wasn’t a-gomg to 


hurt himself He didn’t care if he only 
earned his board Frequently he would 
leave his dmner in the bushes, when his 
dog had caught a woodchuck by the way, 
and go back a mile and a half to dress it and 
leave it in the cellar of the house where he 
boarded, after deliberating first for half an 
hour whether he could not sink it in the 
pond safely till mghtfall — loving to dwell 
long upon these themes He would say, as 
he went by m the mormng, ‘How thick the 
pigeons are I If workmg every day were not 
my trade, I could get all the meat I should 
want by hunting — pigeons, woodchucks, 
rabbits, partndges — by gosh' I could get all 
I should want for a week in one day ’ 

He was a skilful chopper, and indulged in 
some flourishes and ornaments in his art 
He cut his trees level and close to the 
ground, that the sprouts which came up 
afterwards might be more vigorous and a 
sled might slide over the stumps, and in- 
stead of leaving a whole tree to support his 
corded wood, he would pare it away to a 
slender stake or splinter which you could 
break off with your hand at last 

He interested me because he was so qinet 
and sohtary and so happy withal, a well 
of good humor and contentment which 
overflowed at his eyes His mirth was with- 
out alloy Sometimes I saw him at his work 
m the woods, felhng trees, and he would 
greet me with a laugh of inexpressible sat- 
isfaction, and a salutation in Canadian 
French, though he spoke Enghsh as well 
When I approached him he would suspend 
his work, and with half-suppressed mirth 
he along the trunk of a pine which he had 
felled, and, peehng off the inner bark, roll 
It up into a ball and chew it while he 
laughed and talked Such an exuberance of 
ammal spirits had he that he sometimes 
tumbled down and rolled on the ground 
with laughter at anything which made him 
think and tickled him Looking round upon 
the trees he would exclaim — ‘By George' I 
can en)oy myself well enough here chop- 
pmg, I want no better sport ’ Sometimes, 
when at leisure, he amused himself all day 
m the woods with a pocket pistol, firing 
salutes to himself at regular mtervals as he 
walked In the winter he had a fire by 
which at noon he warmed his coffee m a 
kettle, and as he sat on a log to eat his din- 
ner the chicadees would sometimes come 
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round and alight on his arm and peck at 
the potato in his fingers, and he said that he 
‘hked to have the fellers about him ’ 

In him the animal man chiefly was de- 
veloped In physical endurance and con- 
tentment he was cousin to the pine and the 
rock I asked him once if he was not some- 
times tired at night, after working all day, 
and he answered, with a sincere and serious 
look, ‘Gorrappit, I never was tired m my to 
hfe ’ But the intellectual and what is called 
spiritual man in him were slumbermg as in 
an infant He had been instructed only in 
that innocent and ineffectual way in which 
the Catholic priests teach the aborigines, 
by which the pupil is never educated to the 
degree of consciousness, but only to the 
degree of trust and reverence, and a child 
IS not made a man, but kept a child When 
Nature made him, she gave him a strong 20 
body and contentment for his portion, and 
propped him on every side with reverence 
and reliance, that he might hve out his 
threescore years and ten a child He was 
so genuine and unsophisticated that no in- 
troduction would serve to introduce him, 
more than if you introduced a woodchuck 
to your neighbor He had got to find him 
out as you did He would not play any part 
Men paid him wages for work, and so 30 
helped to feed and clothe him, but he never 
exchanged opinions with them He was so 
simply and naturally humble — if he can be 
called humble who never aspires — that 
humihty was no distinct quahty in him, 
nor could he conceive of it Wiser men 
were demigods to him If you told him that 
such a one was coming, he did as if he 
thought that anything so grand would ex- 
pect nothing of himself, but take all the 40 
responsibility on itself, and let him be for- 
gotten still He never heard the sound of 
praise He particularly reverenced the 
writer and the preacher Their perform- 
ances were miracles When I told him that 
I wrote considerably, he thought for a long 
time that it was merely the handwriung 
which I meant, for he could write a remark- 
ably good hand himself I sometimes found 
the name of his native parish handsomely 50 
written in the snow by the highway, with 
the proper French accent, and knew that 
he had passed I asked him if he ever wished 
to write his thoughts He said that he had 
read and written letters for those who could 


not, but he never tried to wnte thoughts — 
no, he could not, he could not tell what to 
put first, It would kill him, and then there 
was speUing to be attended to at the same 
time' 

I heard that a distinguished wise man 
and reformer asked him if he did not want 
the world to be changed, but he answered 
with a chuckle of surprise m his Canadian 
accent, not knowing that the question had 
ever been entertained before, ‘No, I like it 
well enough ’ It would have suggested 
many things to a philosopher to have deal- 
mgs with him To a stranger he appeared 
to know nothmg of things m general, yet 
I sometimes saw in him a man whom I 
had not seen before, and I did not know 
whether he was as wise as Shakespeare or 
as simply ignorant as a child — whether to 
suspect him of a fine poetic consciousness 
or of stupidity A townsman told me that 
when he met him sauntering through the 
village m his small close-fittmg cap, and 
whistlmg to himself, he reminded him of a 
prmce in disguise 

His only books were an almanac and an 
anthmeuc, in which last he was consider- 
ably expert The former was a sort of cyclo- 
psedia to him, which he supposed to con- 
tam an abstract of human knowledge, as 
mdeed it does to a considerable extent I 
loved to sound him on the various reforms 
of the day, and he never failed to look at 
them m the most simple and practical hght 
He had never heard of such things before 
Could he do without factories^ I asked He 
had worn the home-made Vermont gray, he 
said, and that was good Could he dispense 
with tea and coffee'* Did this country afford 
any beverage beside water'* He had soaked 
hemlock leaves in water and drank it, and 
thought that was better than water in 
warm weather When I asked him if he 
could do without money, he showed the 
convenience of money in such a way as to 
suggest and coincide with the most philo- 
sophical accounts of the origin of this insti- 
tution, and the very derivation of the word 
pecuma If an ox were his property, and he 
wished to get needles and thread at the 
store, he thought it would be inconvenient 
and impossible soon to go on mortgaging 
some portion of the creature each time to 
that amount He could defend many insti- 
tutions better than any philosopher, be- 
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cause, m descnbing them as they concerned 
him, he gave the true reason for their prev- 
alence, and speculation had not suggested 
to him any other At another tune, hearmg 
Plato’s defimtion of a man — a biped with- 
out feathers — and that one exhibited a 
cock plucked and called it Plato’s man, he 
thought It an important difference that the 
knees bent the wrong way He would some- 
times exclaim, ‘How I love to talk' By 
George, I could talk aU day'’ I asked him 
once, when I had not seen him for many 
months, if he had got a new idea this sum- 
mer ‘Good Lord,’ said he, ‘a man that has 
to work as I do, if he does not forget the 
ideas he has had, he will do well May be 
the man you hoe with is inchned to race, 
then, by gorry, your mind must be there, 
you think of weeds ’ He would sometimes 
ask me first on such occasions, if I had 
made any improvement One wmter day I 
asked him if he was always satisfied with 
himself, wishing to suggest a substitute 
within him for the priest without, and some 
higher motive for living ‘Satisfied’’ said 
he, ‘some men are satisfied with one thing, 
and some with another One man, perhaps, 
if he has got enough, will be satisfied to 
sit all day with his back to the fire and his 
belly to the table, by George!’ Yet 1 never, 
by any manceuvrmg, could get him to take 
the spiritual view of things, the highest 
that he appeared to conceive of was a sim- 
ple expediency, such as you might expect 
an ammal to appreciate, and this, practi- 
cally, IS true of most men If I suggested 
any improvement m his mode of hfe, he 
merely answered, without expressing any re- 
gret, that It was too late Yet he thoroughly 
beheved in honesty and the like virtues 
There was a certain positive originahty, 
however slight, to be detected m him, and 
I occasionally observed that he was thmk- 
mg for himself and expressing his own 
opimon — a phenomenon so rare that I 
would any day walk ten miles to observe 
It, and It amounted to the re-origination of 
many of the msututions of society Though 
he hesitated, and perhaps failed to express 
himself distinctly, he always had a pre- 
sentable thought behind Yet his thinking 
was so primitive and immersed m his am- 
mal hfe, that, though more prormsing than 
a merely learned man’s, it rarely ripened 
to anything which can be reported He sug- 


gested that there might be men of gemus 
m the lowest grades of life, however per- 
manently humble and ilhtcrate, who take 
their own view always, or do not pretend 
to see at all — ^who are as bottomless even as 
Walden Pond was thought to be, though 
they may be dark and muddy. 

Many a traveller came out of his way to 
10 see me and the inside of my house, and, as 
an excuse for calhng, asked for a glass of 
water I told them that I drank at the pond, 
and pointed thither, offermg to lend them 
a dipper. Far off as I hved, I was not ex- 
empted from that annual visitation which 
occurs, methinks, about the first of April, 
when everybody is on the move, and I had 
my share of good luck, though there were 
some curious specimens among my visitors 
20 Half-witted men from the almshouse and 
elsewhere came to see me, but I endeav- 
ored to make them exercise all the wit 
they had, and make their confessions to 
me, in such cases making wit the theme 
of our conversauon, and so was compen- 
sated Indeed, I found some of them to be 
wiser than the so-called overseers of the 
poor and selectmen of the town, and 
thought It was time that the tables were 
30 turned With respect to wit, 1 learned that 
there was not much difference between the 
half and the whole One day, in particular, 
an inoffensive, simple-minded pauper, 
whom with others I had often seen used 
as fencmg stuff, standmg or sitting on a 
bushel in the fields to keep cattle and him- 
self from straying, visited me, and ex- 
pressed a wish to hvc as I did He told me, 
with the utmost simphcity and truth, quite 
40 superior, or rather inferior, to anything that 
is called hunuhty, that he was ‘deficient m 
mtellect ’ These were his words The Lord 
had made him so, yet he supposed the 
Lord cared as much for him as for another 
‘I have always been so,’ said he, ‘from my 
childhood, I never had much imnd, I was 
not like other children, I am weak in the 
head It was the Lord’s will, I suppose ’ 
And there he was to prove the truth of his 
50 words He was a metaphysical puzzle to 
me I have rarely met a fellow-man on such 
promising ground — it was so simple and 
smcere, and so true, all that he said And, 
true enough, m proportion as he appeared 
to humble himself was he exalted I did not 
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know at first but it was the result of a wise 
pohcy It seemed that from such a basis of 
truth and frankness as the poor weak- 
headed pauper had laid, our mtercourse 
might go forward to something better than 
the mtercourse of sages 

I had some guests from those not reck- 
oned commonly among the town’s poor, 
but who should be — who are among the 
world’s poor, at any rate — ^guests who ap- lo 
peal, not to your hospitality, but to your hos- 
pttalality, who earnestly wish to be helped, 
and preface their appeal with the informa- 
uon that they are resolved, for one thing, 
never to help themselves I require of a 
visitor that he be not actually starvmg, 
though he may have the very best appetite 
m the world, however he got it Ob)ects of 
charity are not guests Men who did not 
know when their visit had terminated, 20 
though I went about my busmess again, 
answermg them from greater and greater 
remoteness Men of almost every degree 
of wit called on me in the migratmg season. 
Some who had more wits than they knew 
what to do with — runaway slaves, with 
plantation manners, who hstened from 
time to time, hke the fox in the fable, as if 
they heard the hounds a-baying on their 
track, and looked at me beseechmgly, as 30 
much as to say — 

‘O Christian, will you send me back?’ 

One real runaway slave, among the rest, 
whom I had helped to forward toward the 
north star Men of one idea, like a hen with 
one chicken, and that a duckhng, men of a 
thousand ideas, and unkempt heads, like 
those hens which are made to take charge 40 
of a hundred chickens, all in pursuit of one 
bug, a score of them lost in every morning’s 
dew — and become frizzled and mangy in 
consequence, men of ideas mstead of legs, 
a sort of intellectual cenupede that made 
you crawl all over One man proposed a 
book m which visitors should write their 
names, as at the White Mountams, but, 
alas' I have too good a memory to make 
that necessary 50 

I could not but notice some of the pecu- 
harities of my visitors Girls and boys and 
young women generally seemed glad to be 
m the woods They looked in the pond and 
at the flowers, and improved their time. 
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Men of busmess, even farmers, thought 
only of sohtude and employment, and of 
the great distance at which I dwelt from 
somethmg or other, and though they said 
that they loved a ramble m the woods occa- 
sionally, It was obvious that they did not 
Restless, committed men, whose time was 
all taken up in getting a living or keeping 
It, mmisters who spoke of God as if they 
enjoyed a monopoly of the subject, who 
could not bear all kinds of opimons, doc- 
tors, lawyers, uneasy housekeepers who 
pried into my cupboard and bed when I 

was out — how came Mrs to know that 

my sheets were not as clean as hers? — 
young men who had ceased to be young, 
and had concluded that it was safest to 
follow the beaten track of the professions — 
all these generally said that it was not pos- 
sible to do so much good in my position. 
Ayi there was the rub The old and infirm 
and the umid, of whatever age or sex, 
thought most of sickness, and sudden acci- 
dent and death, to them hfe seemed full of 
danger — ^what danger is there if you don’t 
think of any^ — and they thought that a 
prudent man would carefully select the 
safest position, where Dr B nught be 
on hand at a moment’s wariung To them 
the village was literally a com-mumty, a 
league for mutual defence, and you would 
suppose that they would not go a-huckle- 
berrymg without a medicine chest The 
amount of it is, if a man is ahve, there is 
always danger that he may die, though the 
danger must be allowed to be less in pro- 
pomon as he is dead-and-ahve to begin 
with A man sits as many risks as he runs 
Finally, there were the self-styled re- 
formers, the greatest bores of all, who 
thought that I was forever singing — 

This IS the house that I built. 

This is the man that hves m the house that 
I built, 

but they did not know that the third hne 
was — 

These are the folks that worry the man 

That hves m the house that I built 

I did not fear the hen-harriers, for I kept 
no chickens, but I feared the men-harriers 
rather. 
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I had more cheering visitors than the 
last Children come a-berrying, railroad 
men taking a Sunday mormng walk in 
clean shirts, fishermen and hunters, poets 
and philosophers, in short, all honest pil- 
grims, who came out to the woods for 
freedom’s sake, and really left the viUage 
behmd, I was ready to greet with — ‘Wel- 
come, Enghshmen' welcome, Englishmeni’ 
for I had had commumcation with that 10 
race 

The Ponds 

Sometimes, having had a surfeit of human 
society and gossip, and worn out all my 
village friends, I rambled still farther west- 
ward than 1 habitually dwell, into yet more 
unfrequented parts of the town, ‘to fresh 
woods and pastures new,’ or, while the sun 
was settmg, made my supper of huckle- 20 
berries and blueberries on Fair Haven Hill, 
and laid up a store for several days The 
fruits do not yield their true flavor to the 
purchaser of them, nor to him who raises 
them for the market There is but one way 
to obtam it, yet few take that way If you 
would know the flavor of huckleberries, 
ask the cow-boy or the partridge It is a 
vulgar error to suppose that you have tasted 
huckleberries who never plucked them A 30 
huckleberry never reaches Boston, they 
have not been known there since they grew 
on her three hills The ambrosial and essen- 
ual part of the fruit is lost with the bloom 
which IS rubbed off in the market cart, and 
they become mere provender As long as 
Eternal Justice reigns, not one innocent 
huckleberry can be transported thither 
from the country’s hills 

Occasionally, after my hoeing was done 40 
for the day, I joined some impatient com- 
pamon who had been fishing on the pond 
since mormng, as silent and mouonless as 
a duck or a floatmg leaf, and, after prac- 
tising various kinds of philosophy, had con- 
cluded commonly, by the time I arrived, 
that he belonged to the anaent sect of 
Coenobites There was one older man, an 
excellent fisher and skilled in all kinds of 
woodcraft, who was pleased to look upon 50 
my house as a bmling erected for the 
convemence of fishermen, and I was equally 
pleased when he sat m my doorway 
to arrange his lines Once in a while we sat 
together on the pond, he at one end of the 


boat, and I at the other, but not many words 
passed between us, for he had grown deaf 
m his later years, but he occasionally 
hummed a psalm, which harmomzed well 
enough with my philosophy Our mter- 
course was thus altogether one of unbroken 
harmony, far more pleasing to remember 
than if It had been carried on by speech 
When, as was commonly the case, I had 
none to commune with, I used to raise the 
echoes by striking with a paddle on the 
side of my boat, fillin g the surroundmg 
woods with circling and dilating sound, 
stirrmg them up as the keeper of a me- 
nagerie his wild beasts, until I ehcited a 
growl from every wooded vale and hillside 

In warm evenings I frequently sat m the 
boat playing the flute, and saw the perch, 
which I seemed to have charmed, hovering 
around me, and the moon traveUing over 
the ribbed bottom, which was strewed with 
the wrecks of the forest Formerly I had 
come to this pond adventurously, from 
time to time, m dark summer nights, with 
a compamon, and making a fire close to 
the water’s edge, which we thought at- 
tracted the fishes, we caught pouts with a 
bunch of worms strung on a thread, and 
when we had done, far in the mght, threw 
the burmng brands high into the air like 
skyrockets, which, coming down into the 
pond, were quenched with a loud hissing, 
and we were suddenly groping in total 
darkness Through this, whisthng a tune, 
we took our way to the haunts of men 
again But now I had made my home by 
the shore 

Sometimes, after staying in a village par- 
lor till the family had all retired, I have 
returned to the woods, and, partly with a 
view to the next day’s dinner, spent the 
hours of midnight fishing from a boat by 
moonhght, serenaded by owls and foxes, 
and heanng, from ume to time, the creak- 
mg note of some unknown bird close at 
hand These experiences were very mem- 
orable and valuable to me — anchored m 
forty feet of water, and twenty or thirty 
rods from the shore, surrounded some- 
times by thousands of small perch and 
shmers, dtmphng the surface with their 
tails in the moonhght, and commumcaUng 
by a long flaxen hne with mysterious noc- 
turnal fishes which had their dwelhng forty 
feet below, or sometimes draggmg sixty 
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feet of line about the pond as I dnfted m 
the gentle night breeze, now and then feel- 
ing a slight vibrauon along it, indicative of 
some hfe prowhng about its extremity, of 
dull uncertam blundermg purpose there, 
and slow to make up its mind. At length 
you slowly raise, pulhng hand over hand, 
some horned pout squeaking and squirm- 
mg to the upper air It was very queer, es- 
pecially in dark nights, when your thoughts 
had wandered to vast and cosmogonal 
themes in other spheres, to feel this faint 
jerk, which came to interrupt your dreams 
and hnk you to Nature again It seemed 
as if I might next cast my line upward mto 
the air, as well as downward into this ele- 
ment which was scarcely more dense Thus 
I caught two fishes as it were with one 
hook 

The scenery of Walden is on a humble 
scale, and, though very beautiful, does not 
approach to grandeur, nor can it much con- 
cern one who has not long frequented it or 
hved by its shore, yet this pond is so re- 
markable for its depth and purity as to 
merit a particular description It is a clear 
and deep green well, half a mile long and a 
rmle and three quarters in circumference, 
and contains about sixty-one and a half 
acres, a perennial spring in the midst of 
pine and oak woods, without any visible 
inlet or outlet except by the clouds and 
evaporation The surrounding hills rise 
abrupdy from the water to the height of 
forty to eighty feet, though on the south- 
east and east they attain to about one 
hundred and one hundred and fifty feet 
respectively, within a quarter and a third 
of a mile They are exclusively woodland 
All our Concord waters have two colors 
at least, one when viewed at a distance, 
and another, more proper, close at hand 
The first depends more on the hght, and 
follows the sky In clear weather, in sum- 
mer, they appear blue at a little distance, 
especially if agitated, and at a great dis- 
tance aU appear ahke In stormy weather 
they are sometimes of a dark slate color 
The sea, however, is said to be blue one 
day and green another without any per- 
ceptible change in the atmosphere. I have 
seen our river, when, the landscape bemg 
covered with snow, both water and ice 
were almost as green as grass. Some con- 
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sider blue ‘to be the color of pure water, 
whether hquid or sohd.’ But, looking di- 
rectly down into our waters from a boat, 
they are seen to be of very different colors 
Walden is blue at one nme and green at 
another, even from the same pomt of view. 
Lying between the earth and the heavens, 
it partakes of the color of both Viewed 
from a hilltop it reflects the color of the 
10 sky, but near at hand it is of a yellowish 
tint next the shore where you can see the 
sand, then a hght green, which gradually 
deepens to a umform dark green in the 
body of the pond In some hghts, viewed 
even from a hilltop, it is of a vivid green 
next the shore Some have referred this to 
the reflection of the verdure, but it is 
equally green there against the railroad 
sand-bank, and in the spring, before the 
20 leaves are expanded, and it may be simply 
the result of the prevaihng blue mixed 
with the yellow of the sand Such is the 
color of Its ins This is that portion, also, 
where in the spring, the ice being warmed 
by the heat of the sun reflected from the 
bottom, and also transmitted through the 
earth, melts first and forms a narrow canal 
about the still frozen middle Like the rest 
of our waters, when much agitated, in clear 
30 weather, so that the surface of the waves 
may reflect the sky at the right angle, or 
because there is more hght mixed with it. 
It appears at a little distance of a darker 
blue than the sky itself, and at such a time, 
being on its surface, and looking with 
divided vision, so as to see the reflection, 
I have discerned a matchless and inde- 
scribable hght blue, such as watered or 
changeable silks and sword blades suggest, 
40 more cerulean than the sky itself, alternat- 
ing with the original dark green on the 
opposite sides of the waves, which last 
appeared but muddy in comparison It is 
a vitreous greenish blue, as I remember it, 
like those patches of the winter sky seen 
through cloud vistas in the west before sun- 
down Yet a single glass of its water held 
up to the hght is as colorless as an equal 
quantity of air It is well known that a large 
50 plate of glass will have a green tmt, owing, 
as the makers say, to its ‘body,’ but a small 
piece of the same will be colorless How 
large a body of Walden water would be 
required to reflect a green tint I have never 
proved The water of our river is black or 
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a very dark brovm to one looking directly 
down on it, and, like that of most ponds, 
imparts to the body of one bathmg m it a 
yellowish tinge, but this water is of such 
crystalhne purity that the body of the 
bather appears of an alabaster whiteness, 
still more unnatural, which, as the limbs 
are magmfied and distorted withal, pro- 
duces a monstrous effea, makmg fit studies 
for a Michael Angelo 

The water is so transparent that the bot- 
tom can easily be discerned at the depth of 
twenty-five or thirty feet Paddhng over it, 
you may see many feet beneath the surface 
the schools of perch and shiners, perhaps 
only an inch long, yet the former easily dis- 
tmguished by their transverse bars, and 
you think that they must be ascetic fish 
that find a subsistence there. Once, in the 
winter, many years ago, when I had been 20 
cuttmg holes through the ice in order to 
catch pickerel, as I stepped ashore I tossed 
my axe back on to the ice, but, as if some 
evil gemus had directed it, it shd four or 
five rods directly into one of the holes, 
where the water was twenty-five feet deep 
Out of cunosity, I lay down on the ice and 
looked through the hole, until I saw the 
axe a httle on one side, standing on its 
head, with its helve erect and gently sway- 30 
ing to and fro with the pulse of the pond, 
and there it might have stood erect and 
swaying till in the course of time the handle 
rotted off, if I had not disturbed it Making 
another hole directly over it with an ice 
chisel which I had, and cutting down the 
longest birch which I could find in the 
neighborhood with my knife, I made a shp 
noose, which I attached to its end, and, 
letting It down carefully, passed it over the 40 
knob of the handle, and drew it by a hne 
along the birch, and so pulled the axe 
out agam 

TTie shore is composed of a belt of 
smooth roimded white stones hke pavmg 
stones, excepting one or two short sand 
beaches, and is so steep that in many places 
a smgle leap will carry you mto the water 
over your head, and were it not for its re- 
markable transparency, that would be the 50 
last to be seen of its bottom till it rose on 
the opposite side Some think it is bottom- 
less It IS nowhere muddy, and a casual 
observer would say that there were no 
weeds at all m it, and of noticeable plants. 


except in the httle meadows recently over- 
flowed, which do not properly belong to 
It, a closer scrutmy does not detect a flag 
nor a bulrush, nor even a hly, yellow or 
white, but only a few small heart-leaves and 
potamogetons, and perhaps a water-target 
or two, all which however a bather might 
not perceive, and these plants are clean and 
bright hke the element they grow m The 
stones extend a rod or two into the water, 
and then the bottom is pure sand, except 
m the deepest parts, where there is usually 
a httle sediment, probably from the decay 
of the leaves which have been wafted on 
to It so many successive falls, and a bright 
green weed is brought up on anchors even 
m midwinter 

We have one other pond just like this — 
White Pond in Nine Acre Corner, about 
two and a half miles westerly, but, though 
I am acquainted with most of the ponds 
within a dozen miles of this centre, I do 
not know a third of this pure and weU-hke 
character Successive nations perchance 
have drank at, admired, and fathomed it, 
and passed away, and still its water is green 
and pellucid as ever Not an intermitting 
spring' Perhaps on that spring mormng 
when Adam and Eve were driven out of 
Eden, Walden Pond was already in exist- 
ence, and even then breaking up in a gentle 
spring rain accompanied with nust and a 
southerly wind, and covered with myriads 
of ducks and geese, winch had not heard 
of the fall, when still such pure lakes suf- 
ficed them Even then it had commenced to 
rise and fall, and had clarified its waters and 
colored them of the hue they now wear, 
and obtamed a patent of heaven to be the 
only Walden Pond m the world and dis- 
tiller of celestial dews Who knows in how 
many unremembered nations’ literatures 
this has been the Castalian Fountain^ or 
what nymphs presided over it in the 
Golden Age? It is a gem of the first water 
which Concord wears m her coronet 

Yet perchance the first who came to this 
well have left some trace of their footsteps 
I have been surprised to detect encirchng 
the pond, even where a thick wood has 
just been cut down on the shore, a narrow 
shelf-like path in the steep hill-side, alter- 
nately nsing and falhng, approachmg and 
recedmg from the water’s edge, as old 
probably as the race of man here, worn 
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by the feet of aboriginal hunters, and still 
from time to time unwittingly trodden by 
the present occupants of the land This is 
particularly distmct to one standing on the 
middle of the pond in winter, just after a 
hght snow has fallen, appearmg as a clear 
undulating white hne, unobscured by 
weeds and twigs, and very obvious a quarter 
of a mile off in many places where m sum- 
mer It is hardly distinguishable close at 
hand The snow reprints it, as it were, in 
clear white type alto-relievo The orna- 
mented groimds of villas which will one 
day be built here may still preserve some 
trace of this 

The pond rises and falls, but whether 
regularly or not, and within what period, 
nobody knows, though, as usual, many pre- 
tend to know It IS commonly higher m 
the winter and lower in the summer, though 
not corresponding to the general wet and 
dryness I can remember when it was a 
foot or two lower, and also when it was 
at least five feet higher, than when I hved 
by It There is a narrow sand-bar running 
into It, with very deep water on one side, 
on which I helped boil a kettle of chow- 
der, some SIX rods from the mam shore, 
about the year 1824, which it has not been 
possible to do for twenty-five years, and 
on the other hand, my friends used to listen 
with incredulity when I told them, that a 
few years later I was accustomed to fish 
from a boat in a secluded cove in the woods, 
fifteen rods from the only shore they knew, 
which place was long since converted into 
a meadow But the pond has risen steadily 
for two years, and now, in the summer of 
’52, IS just five feet higher than when I 
lived there, or as high as 11 was thirty years 
ago, and fishing goes on agam in the 
meadow This makes a difference of level, 
at the outside, of six or seven feet, and yet 
the water shed by the surrounding hills is 
insigmficant in amount, and this overflow 
must be referred to causes which affect the 
deep springs This same summer the pond 
has begun to fall again It is remarkable that 
this fluctuation, whether penodical or not, 
appears thus to require many years for its 
accomphshment I have observed one rise 
and a part of two falls, and I expect that a 
dozen or fifteen years hence the water will 
again be as low as I have ever known it 
Fhnts’ Pond, a mile eastward, allowing for 


the disturbance occasioned by its inlets and 
outlets, and the smaller mtermediate ponds 
also, sympathize with Walden, and recently 
attamed their greatest height at the same 
time with the latter. The same is true, as 
far as my observation goes, of White Pond. 

This rise and fall of Walden at long m- 
tervals serves this use at least, the water 
standing at this great height for a year or 
10 more, though it makes it difficult to walk 
round it, kills the shrubs and trees which 
have sprung up about its edge smce the 
last rise — pitch-pines, birches, alders, as- 
pens, and others — and, faUing again, leaves 
an unobstructed shore, for, unhke many 
ponds and all waters which are subject to a 
daily tide, its shore is cleanest when the 
water is lowest On the side of the pond 
next my house a row of pitch-pines fifteen 
20 feet high has been killed and tipped over 
as if by a lever, and thus a stop put to their 
encroachments, and their size indicates how 
many years have elapsed since the last rise 
to this height By this fluctuauon the pond 
asserts its title to a shore, and thus the shore 
IS shorn, and the trees cannot hold it by 
right of possession These are the bps of 
the lake, on which no beard grows It heks 
Its chaps from time to time When the 
30 water is at its height, the alders, willows, 
and maples send forth a mass of fibrous red 
roots several feet long from all sides of 
their stems m the water, and to the height 
of three or four feet from the ground, in the 
effort to maintain themselves, and I have 
known the high blueberry bushes about the 
shore, which commonly produce no fruit, 
bear an abundant crop under these circum- 
stances 

40 Some have been puzzled to tell how the 
shore became so regularly paved My 
townsmen have all heard the tradition — the 
oldest people tell me that they heard it in 
their youth — that anciently the Indians 
were holding a pow-wow upon a hiU there, 
which rose as high into the heavens as the 
pond now sinks deep mto the earth, and 
they used much profamty, as the story goes, 
though this vice is one of which the In dian s 
50 were never guilty, and while they were thus 
engaged the hill shook and suddenly sank, 
and only one old squaw, named Walden, 
escaped, and from her the pond was named 
It has been conjectured that when the hill 
shook, these stones rolled down its side and 
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became the present shore It is very certam, 
at any rate, that once there was no pond 
here, and now there is one, and this Indian 
fable does not m any respect conflict with 
the account of that ancient settler whom 
I have mentioned, who remembers so well 
when he first came here with his divimng 
rod, saw a thin vapor rising from the sward, 
and the hazel pointed steadily downward, 
and he concluded to dig a well here As lo 
for the stones, many still think that they 
are hardly to be accounted for by the action 
of the waves on these hills, but I observe 
that the surroundmg hills are remarkably 
full of the same kind of stones, so that they 
have been obhged to pile them up m walls 
on both sides of the railroad cut nearest the 
pond, and, moreover, there are most stones 
where the shore is most abrupt, so that, 
unfortunately, it is no longer a mystery to 20 
me I detect the paver If the name was not 
derived from that of some Enghsh locahty 
— Saffron Walden, for instance — one might 
suppose that it was called, originally. 
Walled-in Pond 

The pond was my well ready dug For 
four months in the year its water is as cold 
as It IS pure at all times, and I think that 
It IS then as good as any, if not the best, m 
the town In the winter, all water which is 30 
exposed to the air is colder than springs and 
wells which are protected from it The tem- 
perature of the pond water which had stood 
m the room where 1 sat from five o’clock 
m the afternoon till noon the next day, the 
6th of March, 1846, the thermometer hav- 
mg been up to 65° or 70° some of the time, 
owing partly to the sun on the roof, was 
42°, or one degree colder than the water 
of one of the coldest wells m the village 40 
just drawn The temperature of the Boilmg 
Spring the same day was 45°, or the warm- 
est of any water tried, though it is the cold- 
est that I know of m summer, when, beside, 
shallow and stagnant surface water is not 
mmgled with it Moreover, in summer, 
Walden never becomes so warm as most 
water which is exposed to the sun, on ac- 
count of Its depth In the warmest weather 
I usually placed a pailful m my cellar, 30 
where it became cool m the mght, and re- 
mamed so during the day, though I also 
resorted to a spring m the neighborhood 
It was as good when a week old as the day 
it was dipped, and had no taste of the 


pump. Whoever camps for a week m sum- 
mer by the shore of a pond, needs only 
bury a pail of water a few feet deep m the 
shade of his camp to be mdependent of the 
luxury of ice. 

There have been caught m Walden 
pickerel, one weighing seven pounds, to say 
nothmg of another which carried off a reel 
with great velocity, which the fisherman 
safely set down at eight pounds because he 
did not see him, perch and pouts, some of 
each weighmg over two pounds, shmers, 
chivins or roach (Leuctscus pulchellus), a 
very few breams, and a couple of eels, one 
weighing four pounds — I am thus particu- 
lar because the weight of a fish is commonly 
its only title to fame, and these are the 
only eels I have heard of here, — also, I 
have a faint recollection of a httle fish some 
five inches long, with silvery sides and a 
greemsh back, somewhat dace-like m its 
character, which I mention here chiefly to 
hnk my facts to fable Nevertheless, this 
pond IS not very ferule in fish Its pickerel, 
though not abundant, are its chief boast 
I have seen at one time lying on the ice 
pickerel of at least three different kinds, a 
long and shallow one, steel-colored, most 
hke those caught in the river, a bright 
golden kind, with greemsh reflections and 
remarkably deep, which is the most com- 
mon here, and another, golden-colored, 
and shaped hke the last, but peppered on 
the sides with small dark brown or black 
spots, intermixed with a few faint blood- 
red ones, very much like a trout The spe- 
cific name reticulacus would not apply to 
this. It should be guttatus rather These are 
all very firm fish, and weigh more than 
their size promises The shiners, pouts, 
and perch also, and mdeed all the fishes 
which inhabit this pond, are much cleaner, 
handsomer, and firmer fleshed than those 
m the river and most other ponds, as the 
water is purer, and they can easily be dis- 
unguished from them Probably many 
ichthyologists would make new varieues of 
some of them There are also a clean race 
of frogs and tortoises, and a few mussels in 
It, muskrats and minks leave their traces 
about It, and occasionally a travelhng mud- 
turtle visits It Someumes, when I pushed 
off my boat m the morning, I disturbed a 
great mud-turtle which had secreted him- 
self under the boat m the mght. Ducks and 
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geese frequent it m the spring and fall, the A lake is the landscape’s most beautiful 

white-belhed swallows (Htrundo bicolar) and expressive feature It is earth’s eye, 

skim over it, and the peetweets {Totanus looking into which the beholder measures 
maculanus) ‘teter’ along its stony shores all the depth of his own nature The huviatile 

summer. I have someumes disturbed a fish- trees next the shore are the slender eye- 

hawk sitting on a white-pme over the water, lashes whieh fringe it, and the wooded hills 

but I doubt if It is ever profaned by the and chffs around are its overhanging brows 
wing of a gull, hke Fair Haven At most, it Standing on the smooth sandy beach at 

tolerates one annual loon These are all the the east end of the pond, m a calm Septem- 

animals of consequence which frequent it lo ber afternoon, when a shght haze makes the 
now opposite shore-line indistinct, I have seen 

You may see from a boat, in calm whence came the expression, ‘the glassy 

weather, near the sandy eastern shore, surface of a lake ’ When you mvert your 

where the water is eight or ten feet deep, head, it looks hke a thread of finest gossa- 

and also m some other parts of the pond, met stretched across the valley, and gleam- 

some circular heaps half a dozen feet m mg against the distant pine woods, separat- 

diameter by a foot m height, consisting of mg one stratum of the atmosphere from 

small stones less than a hen’s egg in size, another You would think that you could 

where all around is bare sand At first you walk dry under it to the opposite hills, and 

wonder if the Indians could have formed 20 that the swallows which skim over might 
them on the ice for any purpose, and so, perch on it Indeed, they sometimes dive 

when the ice melted, they sank to the bot- below the line, as it were by tmstake, and 

tom, but they are too regular and some of are undeceived As you look over the pond 

them plainly too fresh for that They are westward you are obliged to employ both 

similar to those found in rivers, but as your hands to defend your eyes against the 

there are no suckers nor lampreys here, I reflected as well as the true sun, for they 

know not by what fish they could be made are equally bright, and if, between the two, 

Perhaps they are the nests of the chivm you survey its surface critically, it is liter- 

These lend a pleasing mystery to the bottom ally as smooth as glass, except where the 

The shore is irregular enough not to be 30 skater insects, at equal intervals scattered 
monotonous I have in my mind’s eye the over its whole extent, by their motions m 

western indented with deep bays, the the sun produce the finest imagmable 

bolder northern, and the beautifully scol- sparkle on it, or, perchance, a duck plumes 

loped southern shore, where successive itself, or, as I have said, a swallow skims 

capes overlap each other and suggest un- so low as to touch it It may be that in the 

explored coves between The forest has distance a fish describes an arc of three or 

never so good a setting, nor is so distinctly four feet in the air, and there is one bright 

beautiful, as when seen from the middle of flash where it emerges, and another where 

a small lake amid hills which rise from the it strikes the water, sometimes the whole 

water’s edge, for the water in which it is 40 silvery arc is revealed, or here and there, 
reflected not only makes the best fore- perhaps, is a thistle-down floatmg on its 

ground m such a case, but, with its wmd- surface, which the fishes dart at and so 

mg shore, the most natural and agreeable dimple it again It is hke molten glass 

boundary to it There is no rawness nor cooled but not congealed, and the few 

imperfection in its edge there, as where the motes in it are pure and beautiful, hke the 

axe has cleared a part, or a culuvated field imperfections in glass You may often de- 

abuts on it The trees have ample room tect a yet smoother and darker water, sep- 

to expand on the water side, and each sends arated from the rest as if by an invisible 

forth Its most vigorous branch m that di- cobweb, boom of the water nymphs, rest- 

rection There Nature has woven a natural 50 mg on it From a hilltop you can see a fish 
selvage, and the eye rises by just grada- leap m almost any part, for not a pickerel 

tions from the low shrubs of the shore to or shiner picks an insect from this smooth 

the highest trees There are few traces of surface but it mamfestly disturbs the eqm- 

t nnn ’s hand to be seen The water laves the hbnum of the whole lake It is wonderful 

shore as it did a thousand years ago. with what elaborateness this simple fact is 
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advertised — this piscine murder wiU out — 
and from my distant perch I distmguish 
the circhng undulations when they are half 
a dozen rods m diameter You can even 
detect a water-bug (Gynnus) ceaselessly 
progressing over the smooth surface a quar- 
ter of a mile off, for they furrow the water 
shghtly, makmg a conspicuous ripple 
bounded by two diverging hnes, but the 
skaters ghde over it without ripphng it lo 
perceptibly. When the surface is consid- 
erably agitated there are no skaters nor 
water-bugs on it, but apparently, in calm 
days, they leave their havens and adventur- 
ously ghde forth from the shore by short 
impulses till they completely cover it It 
is a soothing employment, on one of those 
fine days in the fall, when all the warmth 
of the sun is fully appreciated, to sit on a 
stump on such a height as this, overlooking 20 
the pond, and study the dimphng circles 
which are incessantly inscribed on its other- 
wise invisible surface amid the reflected 
skies and trees Over this great expanse 
there is no disturbance but it is thus at once 
gently smoothed away and assuaged, as, 
when a vase of water is )arred, the trembhng 
circles seek the shore, and all is smooth 
again Not a fish can leap or an insect fall 
on the pond but it is thus reported in cir- 30 
chng dimples, in lines of beauty, as it were 
the constant welling up of its fountain, the 
gentle pulsmg of its hfe, the heaving of its 
breast The thrills of )oy and thrills of pam 
are undistinguishable How peaceful the 
phenomena of the lake' Again the works of 
man shine as in the spring, ay, every leaf 
and twig and stone and cobweb sparkles 
now at mid-afternoon as when covered 
with dew m a spring mormng. Every mo- 40 
tion of an oar or an insect produces a flash 
of hght, and if an oar falls, how sweet the 
echo' 

In such a day, m September or October, 
Walden is a perfect forest mirror, set round 
with stones as precious to my eye as if fewer 
or rarer Notlung so fair, so pure, and at 
the same time so large, as a lake, perchance, 
hes on the surface of the earth Sky water. 

It needs no fence Nations come and go jo 
without defihng it It is a mirror which no 
stone can crack, whose quicksilver will 
never wear off, whose gilding Nature con- 
tmually repairs, no. storms, no dust, can 
dim Its surface ever fresh, — a mirror m 


which all impurity presented to it sinks, 
swept and dusted by the sun’s hazy brush — 
this the hght dust-cloth — which retains no 
breath that is breathed on it, but sends its 
own to float as clouds high above its sur- 
face, and be reflected in its bosom saU 
A field of water betrays the spirit that is 
m the air It is contmually receivmg new 
hfe and motion from above It is inter- 
mechate in its nature between land and sky 
On land only the grass and trees wave, but 
the water itself is rippled by the wind I see 
where the breeze dashes across it by the 
streaks or flakes of hght It is remarkable 
that we can look down on its surface We 
shall, perhaps, look down thus on the sur- 
face of air at length, and mark where a still 
subtler spirit sweeps over it 

The skaters and water-bugs finally dis- 
appear in the latter part of October, when 
the severe frosts have come, and then and 
in November, usually, m a calm day, there 
IS absolutely nothing to npple the surface 
One November afternoon, in the calm at 
the end of a ram storm of several days’ du- 
ration, when the sky was still completely 
overcast and the air was full of mist, I ob- 
served that the pond was remarkably 
smooth, so that it was difficult to distin- 
guish Its surface, though it no longer re- 
flected the bright tints of October, but the 
sombre November colors of the surround- 
ing hills Though I passed over it as gently 
as possible, the slight undulations produced 
by my boat extended almost as far as I 
could see, and gave a ribbed appearance to 
the reflections But, as I was looking over 
the surface, I saw here and there at a dis- 
tance a faint glimmer, as if some skater in- 
sects which had escaped the frosts might be 
collected there, or, perchance, the surface, 
being so smooth, betrayed where a spring 
welled up from the bottom. Paddhng 
gently to one of these places, I was sur- 
prised to find myself surroimded by myr- 
iads of small perch, about five inches long, 
of a rich bronze color m the green water, 
sporting there and constantly nsing to the 
surface and dimphng it, sometimes leaving 
bubbles on it In such transparent and 
seetnmgly bottomless water, reflectmg the 
clouds, I seemed to be floating through the 
air as in a balloon, and their swimming im- 
pressed me as a kind of flight or hovering, 
as if they were a compact flock of birds 
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passing just beneath my level on the right 
or left, their fins, like sails, set all around 
them There were many such schools in the 
pond, apparently improvmg the short sea- 
son before winter would draw an icy shut- 
ter over their broad skybght, sometimes 
givmg to the surface an appearance as if a 
shght breeze struck it, or a few ram-drops 
fell there When I approached carelessly 
and alarmed them, they made a sudden to 
plash and ripphng with their tails, as if one 
had struck the water with a brushy bough, 
and instantly took refuge m the depths 
At length the wind rose, the mist mcreased, 
and the waves began to run, and the perch 
leaped much higher than before, half out 
of water, a hundred black points, three 
inches long, at once above the surface Even 
as late as the 5th of December, one year, I 
saw some dimples on the surface, and ao 
thinking it was going to ram hard imme- 
diately, the air being full of mist, I made 
haste to take my place at the oars and 
row homeward, already the ram seemed 
rapidly increasing, though I felt none on 
my cheek, and I anucipated a thorough 
soaking But suddenly the dimples ceased, 
for they were produced by the perch, which 
the noise of my oars had scared into the 
depths, and I saw their schools dimly dis- 30 
appearing, so I spent a dry afternoon after 
all 

An old man who used to frequent this 
pond nearly sixty years ago, when it was 
dark with surroundmg forests, tells me 
that in those days he someumes saw it all 
alive with ducks and other water-fowl, and 
that there were many eagles about it He 
came here a-fishing, and used an old log 
canoe which he found on the shore It was 40 
made of two white-pme logs dug out and 
pinned together, and was cut off square at 
the ends It was very clumsy, but lasted a 
great many years before it became water- 
logged and perhaps sank to the bottom 
He did not know whose it was, it belonged 
to the pond He used to make a cable for 
his anchor of strips of hickory bark ued 
together An old man, a potter, who hved 
by the pond before the Revolution, told 50 
him once that there was an iron chest at 
the bottom, and that he had seen it. Some- 
times It would come fioatmg up to the 
shore, but when you went toward it, it 
would go back mto deep water and dis- 
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appear. I was pleased to hear of the old log 
canoe, which took the place of an Indian 
one of the same material but more graceful 
construction, which perchance had first 
been a tree on the bank, and then, as it 
were, fell mto the water, to float there for a 
generation, the most proper vessel for the 
lake. I remember that when I first looked 
mto these depths there were many large 
trunks to be seen mdisunctly lying on the 
bottom, which had either been blown over 
formerly, or left on the ice at the last cut- 
tmg, when wood was cheaper, but now 
they have mostly disappeared 

When I first paddled a boat on Walden, 
It was completely surrounded by thick and 
lofty pine and oak woods, and in some of 
Its coves grape vmes had nm over the trees 
next the water and formed bowers imder 
which a boat could pass The hills which 
form Its shores are so steep, and the woods 
on them were then so high, that, as you 
looked down from the west end, it had the 
appearance of an amphitheatre for some 
kmd of sylvan spectacle I have spent many 
an hour, when I was younger, floaung over 
Its surface as the zephyr willed, having 
paddled my boat to the middle, and lymg 
on my back across the seats, in a summer 
forenoon, dreaming awake, until I was 
aroused by the boat touching the sand, and 
I arose to see what shore my fates had im- 
pelled me to — days when idleness was the 
most attractive and producuve mdustry. 
Many a forenoon have I stolen away, pre- 
fernng to spend thus the most valued part 
of the day, for I was rich, if not in money, 
m sunny hours and summer days, and spent 
them lavishly, nor do I regret that I did not 
waste more of them in the workshop or the 
teacher’s desk But smce I left those shores 
the wood choppers have still further laid 
them waste, and now for many a year there 
will be no more rambhng through the aisles 
of the wood, with occasional vistas through 
which you see the water My Muse may 
be excused if she is silent henceforth. How 
can you expect the birds to sing when their 
groves are cut down? 

Now the trunks of trees on the bottom, 
and the old log canoe, and the dark sur- 
roundmg woods, are gone, and the villagers, 
who scarcely know where it hes, instead of 
going to the pond to bathe or dnnk, are 
thinking to brmg its water, which should 
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be as sacred as the Ganges at least, to the 
village m a pipe, to wash their dishes with’ 

— to earn their Walden by the turning of a 
cock or drawing of a plug’ That devihsh 
Iron Horse, whose ear-rending neigh is 
heard throughout the town, has muddied 
the Boihng Spring with his foot, and he 
It IS that has browsed off all the woods on 
Walden shore, that Trojan horse, with a 
thousand men in his belly, introduced by lo 
mercenary Greeks’ Where is the country’s 
champion, the Moore of Moore HaU, to 
meet him at the Deep Cut and thrust an 
avenging lance between the ribs of the 
bloated pest’ 

Nevertheless, of all the characters I have 
known, perhaps Walden wears best, and 
best preserves its purity Many men have 
been hkened to it, but few deserve that 
honor Though the wood choppers have 20 
laid bare first this shore and then that, and 
the Irish have built their sties by it, and 
the railroad has infringed on its border, 
and the ice-men have skimmed it once. 

It IS Itself unchanged, the same water which 
my youthful eyes fell on, all the change is 
m me It has not acquired one permanent 
wrinkle after all its ripples It is perennially 
yoimg, and I may stand and see a swallow 
dip apparently to pick an msect from its 
surface as of yore It struck me agam 
to-night, as if I had not seen it almost daily 
for more than twenty years — Why, here is 
Walden, the same woodland lake that I dis- 
covered so many years ago, where a forest 
was cut down last winter another is spring- 
mg up by Its shore as lustily as ever, the 
same thought is welhng up to its surface 
that was then, it is the same hquid joy and 
happmess to itself and its Maker, ay, and 
It may be to me It is the work of a brave 
man surely, in whom there was no guile’ 

He rounded this water with his hand, deep- 
ened and clarified it in his thought, and in 
his will bequeathed it to Concord I see by 
Its face that it is visited by the same reflec- 
tion, and I can almost say, Walden, is it you? 

It IS no dream of mine. 

To ornament a hne, 

I cannot come nearer to God and Heaven 
Than I live to Walden even 
I am Its stony shore. 

And the breeze that passes o’er. 

In the hollow of my hand 


Are Its water and its sand. 

And Its deepest resort 
Lies high m my thought 

The cars never pause to look at it, yet 1 
fancy that the engineers and firemen and 
brakemen, and those passengers who have 
a season ticket and see it often, are better 
men for the sight The engineer does not 
forget at mght, or his nature does not, that 
he has beheld this vision of seremty and 
purity once at least durmg the day Though 
seen but once, it helps to wash out State 
Street and the engme’s soot One proposes 
that It be called ‘God’s Drop ’ 

I have said that Walden has no visible 
inlet nor outlet, but it is on the one hand 
distantly and indirectly related to Fhnt’s 
Pond, which is more elevated, by a chain 
of small ponds commg from that quarter, 
and on the other directly and manifestly to 
Concord River, which is lower, by a similar 
chain of ponds through which in some 
other geological period it may have flowed, 
and by a little digging, which God forbid. 
It can be made to flow thither agam If by 
hving thus reserved and austere, like a her- 
imt in the woods, so long, it has acquired 
such wonderful purity, who would not 
regret that the comparatively impure wa- 
ters of Fhnt’s Pond should be mingled with 
It, or Itself should ever go to waste its 
sweetness m the ocean wave’ 

Fhnt’s, or Sandy Pond, in Lincoln, our 
greatest lake and inland sea, hes about a 
mile east of Walden It is much larger, 
being said to contain one hundred and 
ninety-seven acres, and is more fertile in 
fish, but It is comparatively shallow, and 
not remarkably pure A walk through th 
woods thither was often my recreation ” 
was worth the while, if only to feel tlic 
wind blow on your cheek freely, and see the 
waves run, and remember the hfe of mar- 
mers I went a-chestnutiing there in the 
fall, on windy days, when the nuts were 
dropping into the water and were washed 
to my feet, and one day, as I crept along 
Its sedgy shore, the fresh spray blowing in 
my face, I came upon the mouldering wreck 
of a boat, the sides gone, and hardly more 
than the impression of its flat bottom left 
amid the rushes, yet its model was sharply 
defined, as if it were a large decayed pad. 
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with Its veins It was as impressive a wreck 
as one could imagine on the sea-shore, 
and had as good a moral It is by this time 
mere vegetable mould and undistinguish- 
able pond shore, through which rushes 
and flags have pushed up I used to admire 
the ripple marks on the sandy bottom, at the 
north end of this pond, made firm and hard 
to the feet of the wader by the pressure of 
the water, and the rushes which grew m 
Indian file, m wavmg hnes, correspondmg 
to these marks, rank behmd rank, as if the 
waves had planted them There also I have 
found, in considerable quantities, curious 
balls, composed apparently of fine grass or 
roots, of pipewort perhaps, from half an 
inch to four inches m diameter, and per- 
fectly spherical These wash back and forth 
m shallow water on a sandy bottom, and 
are sometimes cast on the shore They are 
either solid grass or have a httle sand m 
the middle At first you would say that they 
were formed by the action of the waves, 
hke a pebble, yet the smallest are made of 
equally coarse materials, half an mch long, 
and they are produced only at one season 
of the year Moreover, the waves, I suspect, 
do not so much construct as wear down a 
material which has already acquired con- 
sistency They preserve their form when 
dry for an indefimte period 

Flints’ Pond' Such is the poverty of our 
nomenclature What right had the unclean 
and stupid farmer, whose farm abutted 
on this sky water, whose shores he has 
ruthlessly laid bare, to give his name to 
it^ Some skm-flint, who loved better the re- 
flecting surface of a dollar, or a bright cent, 
m which he could see his own brazen face, 
who regarded even the wild ducks which 
settled in it as trespassers, his fingers growm 
ito crooked and horny talons from the 
.ong habit of grasping harpy-hke, — so it 
IS not named for me I go not there to see 
him nor to hear of him, who never sato 
It, who never bathed in it, who never loved 
It, who never protected it, who never spoke 
a good word for it, nor thanked God that 
He had made it Rather let it be named 
from the fishes that swim m it, the wild 
fowl or quadrupeds which frequent it, the 
wild flowers which grow by its shores, or 
some wild man or child the thread of whose 
history is interwoven with its own, not 
from him who could show no title to it but 


the deed which a like-rmnded neighbor 
or legislature gave him — him who thought 
only of Its money value; whose presence 
perchance cursed all the shore, who ex- 
hausted the land around it, and would fam 
have exhausted the waters withm it, who 
regretted only that it was not Enghsh hay 
or cranberry meadow — there was nothmg 
to redeem it, forsooth, m his eyes — and 
10 would have dramed and sold it for the mud 
at its bottom It did not turn his mill, and 
it was no privilege to him to behold it. I 
respect not his labors, his farm where 
everythmg has its price, who would carry 
the landscape, who would carry his God, to 
market, if he could get anythmg for him; 
who goes to market for his god as it is, on 
whose farm nothing grows free, whose 
fields bear no crops, whose meadows no 
20 flowers, whose trees no fruits, but dollars, 
who loves not the beauty of his frmts, 
whose fruits are not ripe for him till 
they are turned to dollars Give me the 
poverty that enjoys true wealth Farmers 
are respectable and interesting to me in 
proportion as they are poor — poor farmers. 
A model farm' where the house stands like 
a fungus m a muck-heap, chambers for 
men, horses, oxen, and swme, cleansed and 
30 imcleansed, all contiguous to one another' 
Stocked with men' A great grease-spot, 
redolent of manures and buttermilk' Under 
a high state of cultivauon, bemg manured 
with the hearts and brams of men' As if 
you were to raise your potatoes m the 
churchyard' Such is a model farm 

No, no, if the fairest features of the land- 
scape are to be named after men, let them 
be the noblest and worthiest men alone. 
40 Let our lakes receive as true names at least 
as the Icanan Sea, where ‘still the shore’ a 
‘brave attempt resounds ’ 

Goose Pond, of small extent, is on my 
way to Flmt’s; Fair Haven, an expansion 
of Concord River, said to contam some 
seventy acres, is a mile south-west, and 
White Pond, of about forty acres, is a mile 
and a half beyond Fair Haven This is my 
50 lake country. These, with Concord River, 
are my water privileges, and mght and day, 
year m year out, they grind such grist as 
I carry to them 

Since the woodcutters, and the railroad, 
and I myself have profaned Walden, per- 
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haps the most attractive, if not the most 
beautiful, of all our lakes, the gem of the 
woods, IS White Pond, — a poor name from 
Its commonness, whether derived from the 
remarkable purity of its waters or the 
color of Its sands In these as m other re- 
spects, however, it is a lesser twin of 
Walden They are so much alike that you 
would say they must be connected under 
ground It has the same stony shore, and lo 
Its waters are of the same hue As at 
Walden, m sultry dog-day weather, looking 
down through the woods on some of its 
bays which are not so deep but that the re- 
flection from the bottom tmges them, its 
waters are of a misty bluish-green or 
glaucous color. Many years since I used 
to go there to collect the sand by cart-loads, 
to make sand-paper with, and I have con- 
tmued to visit it ever smce One who fre- 20 
quents it purposes to call it Virid Lake 
Perhaps it might be called Yellow Pme 
Lake, from the followmg circumstance 
About fifteen years ago you could see the 
top of a pitch-pine, of the kind called 
yellow pine hereabouts, though it is not a 
distinct species, projecting above the sur- 
face in deep water, many rods from the 
shore It was even supposed by some that 
the pond had sunk, and this was one of the 30 
primiuve forest that formerly stood there 
I find that even so long ago as 1792, in a 
Topographical Description of the Town of 
Concord, by one of its citizens, m the Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the author, after speakmg of 
Walden and White Ponds, adds ‘In the 
middle of the latter may be seen, when the 
water is very low, a tree which appears as 
if It grew m the place where it now stands, 40 
although the roots are fifty feet below the 
surface of the water; the top of this tree is 
broken off, and at that place measures four- 
teen inches m diameter ’ In the sprmg of 
’49 I talked with a man who hved nearest 
the pond m Sudbury, who told me that it 
was he who got out this tree ten or fifteen 
years before As near as he could remember. 

It stood twelve or fifteen rods from the 
shore, where the water was thirty or forty so 
feet deep It was m the winter, and he had 
been gettmg out ice m the forenoon, and 
had resolved that in the afternoon, with 
the aid of his neighbors, he would take 
out the old yellow pine He sawed a chan- 


nel m the ice toward the shore, and hauled 
It over and along and out on to the ice with 
oxen, but, before he had gone far m his 
work, he was surprised to find that it was 
wrong end upward, with the stumps of the 
branches pointing down, and the small end 
firmly fastened in the sandy bottom It was 
about a foot m diameter at the big end, and 
he had expected to get a good saw-log, but 
It was so rotten as to be fit only for fiiel, if 
for that He had some of it in his shed then 
There were marks of an axe and of wood- 
peckers on the butt He thought that it 
might have been a dead tree on the shore, 
but was finally blown over into the pond, 
and after the top had become water-logged, 
while the butt-end was still dry and hght, 
had drifted out and sunk wrong end up 
His father, eighty years old, could not re- 
member when It was not there Several 
pretty large logs may still be seen lying on 
the bottom, where, owing to the undulaaon 
of the surface, they look hke huge water 
snakes in motion 

This pond has rarely been profaned by a 
boat, for there is httle m it to tempt a fish- 
erman Instead of the white lily, which re- 
quires mud, or the common sweet flag, 
the blue flag {Ins versicolor) grows thinly 
in the pure water, rising from the stony 
bottom all around the shore, where it is 
visited by humimngbirds in June, and the 
color both of its blmsh blades and its 
flowers, and especially their reflections, are 
in singular harmony with the glaucous 
water 

White Pond and Walden are great crys- 
tals on the surface of the earth. Lakes of 
Light If they were permanently congealed, 
and small enough to be clutched, they 
would, perchance, be carried off by slaves, 
like preaous stones, to adorn the heads of 
emperors, but being hquid, and ample, and 
secured to us and our successors forever, 
we disregard them, and run after the dia- 
mond of Kohinoor They are too pure 
to have a market value, they contain no 
muck How much more beautiful than our 
hves, how much more transparent than our 
characters, are they' We never learned 
meanness of them How much fairer than 
the pool before the farmer’s door, in which 
his ducks swim' Hither the clean wild ducks 
come Nature has no human mhabitant who 
appreciates her The birds with their plum- 
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ag0 and their notes are in harmony with the 
flowers, but what youth or maiden con- 
spires with the wild luxuriant beauty of 
Nature? She flourishes most alone, far 
from the towns where they reside. Talk of 
heaveni ye disgrace earth 

Baker Farm 

Sometimes I rambled to pine groves, lo 
standing hke temples, or hke fleets at sea, 
fuU-rigged, with wavy boughs, and rip- 
phng with hght, so soft and green and 
shady that the Dniids would have for- 
saken their oaks to worship m them, or to 
the cedar wood beyond Fhnt’s Pond, where 
the trees, covered with hoary blue berries, 
spiring higher and higher, are fit to stand 
before Valhalla, and the creepmg jumper 
covers the ground with wreaths full of ao 
fruit, or to swamps where the usnea hchen 
hangs m festoons from the white spruce 
trees, and toadstools, round tables of the 
swamp gods, cover the ground, and more 
beautiful fungi adorn the stumps, like 
butterflies or shells, vegetable winkles, 
where the swamp-pink and dogwood grow, 
the red alder-berry glows like eyes of imps, 
the waxwork grooves and crushes the hard- 
est woods in Its folds, and the wild holly 30 
berries make the beholder forget his home 
with their beauty, and he is dazzled and 
tempted by nameless other wild forbidden 
fruits, too fair for mortal taste. Instead of 
calhng on some scholar, I paid many a visit 
to particular trees, of kinds which are rare 
in this neighborhood, standmg far away 
m the middle of some pasture, or m the 
depths of a wood or swamp, or on a hilltop, 
such as the black birch, of which we have 40 
some handsome specimens two feet m 
diameter, its cousm, the yellow birch, with 
Its loose golden vest, perfumed hke the 
first, the beech, which has so neat a bole 
and beautifully hchen-painted, perfect m 
all Its details, of which, excepting scattered 
specimens, I know but one small grove of 
sizable trees left in the township, sup- 
posed by some to have been planted by the 
pigeons that were once baited with beech 3° 
nuts near by, it is worth the while to see the 
Silver gram sparkle when you spht this 
wood, the bass, the hom-beam, the celns 
Occident alts, or false elm, of which we have 
but one well-grown, some taller mast of a 
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pine, a shingle tree, or a more perfect hem- 
lock than usual, standing like a pagoda m 
the midst of the woods; and many others I 
could menuon These were the shrmcs I 
visited both summer and wmter. 

Once It chanced that I stood m the very 
abutment of a rainbow’s arch, which filled 
the lower stratum of the atmosphere, ting- 
mg the grass and leaves around, and daz- 
zlmg me as if I looked through colored 
crystal It was a lake of rainbow hght, m 
which, for a short while, I hved like a 
dolphin If It had lasted longer it might 
have tinged my employments and life As I 
walked on the railroad causeway, I used to 
wonder at the halo of light around my 
shadow, and would fain fancy myself one 
of the elect One who visited me declared 
that the shadows of some Irishmen before 
him had no halo about them, that it was 
only natives that were so distinguished. 
Benvenuto Cellini tells us m his memoirs, 
that, after a certain terrible dream or 
vision which he had during his confine- 
ment in the castle of St Angelo, a resplend- 
ent hght appeared over the shadow of his 
head at mormng and evemng, whether he 
was in Italy or France, and it was particu- 
larly conspicuous when the grass was moist 
with dew This was probably the same 
phenomenon to which I have referred, 
which is especially observed in the mom- 
mg, but also at other times, and even by 
moonhght Though a constant one, it is not 
commonly noticed, and, in the case of 
an excitable imagination hke Celhm’s, it 
would be basis enough for superstition 
Beside, he tells us that he showed it to 
very few But are they not indeed distin- 
guished who are conscious that they are 
regarded at all? 

I set out one afternoon to go a-fishing to 
Fair Haven, through the woods, to eke out 
my scanty fare of vegetables My way led 
through Pleasant Meadow, an adjunct of 
the Baker Farm, that retreat of which a 
poet has since sung, begmmng — 

‘Thy entry is a pleasant field. 

Which some mossy fhut trees yield 
Partly to a ruddy brook. 

By ghdmg musquash undertook. 

And mercunal trout. 

Darting about ’ 
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I thought of living there before I went to 
Walden. I ‘hooked’ the apples, leaped the 
brook, and scared the musquash and the 
trout It was one of those afternoons which 
seem indefinitely long before one, in which 
many events may happen, a large portion 
of our natural hfe, though it was already 
half spent when I started By the way there 
came up a shower, which compelled me to 
stand half an hour under a pine, pihng 
boughs over my head, and wearing my 
handkerchief for a shed, and when at length 
I had made one cast over the pickerel-weed, 
standing up to my middle m water, I found 
myself suddenly in the shadow of a cloud, 
and the thunder began to rumble with such 
emphasis that I could do no more than bs- 
ten to It The gods must be proud, thought 
I, with such forked flashes to rout a poor 
unarmed fisherman So I made haste for 
shelter to the nearest hut, which stood half 
a mile from any road, but so much the 
nearer to the pond, and had long been un- 
inhabited — 

‘And here a poet bmlded. 

In the completed years. 

For behold a trivial cabin 
That to destruction steers ’ 

So the Muse fables But therein, as I found, 
dwelt now John Field, an Irishman, and 
his wife, and several children, from the 
broad-faced boy who assisted his father at 
his work, and now came runmng by his 
side from the bog to escape the ram, to the 
wrinkled, sibyl-hke, cone-headed infant 
that sat upon its father’s knee as in the 
palaces of nobles, and looked out from its 
home m the midst of wet and hunger in- 
quisitively upon the stranger, with the 
privilege of infancy, not knowing but it 
was the last of a noble hne, and the hope 
and cynosure of the world, instead of John 
Field’s poor starveling brat There we sat 
together under that part of the roof which 
leaked the least, while it showered and 
thundered without I had sat there many 
tunes of old before the ship was built that 
floated this family to America An honest, 
hard-working, but shiftless man plamly was 
John Field, and his wife — she too was 
brave to cook so many successive dinners 
m the recesses of that lofty stove, with 
round greasy face and bare breast, still 


thinking to improve her condition one day, 
with the never absent mop m one hand, 
and yet no effects of it visible anywhere. 
The chickens, which had also taken shelter 
here from the ram, stalked about the room 
bke members of the family, too humamzed 
methought to roast well They stood and 
looked m my eye or pecked at my shoe sig- 
mficantly Meanwhile my host told me his 
lo story, how hard he worked ‘bogging’ for a 
neighboring farmer, turmng up a meadow 
with a spade or bog hoe at the rate of ten 
dollars an acre and the use of the land with 
manure for one year, and his little broad- 
faced son worked cheerfully at his father’s 
side the while, not knowing how poor a 
bargain the latter had made I tried to help 
him with my experience, telhng him that 
he was one of my nearest neighbors, and 
20 that I, too, who came a-fishing here, and 
looked like a loafer, was gettmg my hvmg 
like himself, that I hved in a tight, hght, 
and clean house, which hardly cost more 
than the annual rent of such a nun as his 
commonly amounts to, and how, if he 
chose, he might in a month or two build 
himself a palace of his own, that I did not 
use tea, nor coffee, nor butter, nor milk, 
nor fresh meat, and so did not have to work 
30 to get them, again, as I did not work hard, 
I did not have to eat hard, and it cost me 
but a trifle for my food, but as he began 
with tea, and coffee, and butter, and milk, 
and beef, he had to work hard to pay for 
them, and when he had worked hard he 
had to eat hard again to repair the waste of 
his system, and so it was as broad as it was 
long — indeed it was broader than it was 
long — for he was discontented and wasted 
40 his hfe into the bargain, and yet he had 
rated it as a gam m coming to America, that 
here you could get tea, and coffee, and 
meat every day But the only true America 
IS that country where you are at liberty to 
pursue such a mode of hfe as may enable 
you to do without these, and where the 
State does not endeavor to compel you to 
sustain the slavery and war and other 
superfluous expenses which directly or m- 
50 directly result from the use of such things 
For I purposely talked to hun as if he were 
a philosopher, or desired to be one I should 
be glad if all the meadows on the earth were 
left in a wild state, if that were the con- 
sequence of men’s beginning to redeem 
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themselves A man will not need to study- 
history to find out what is best for his own 
culture But alas' the culture of an Insh- 
man is an enterprise to be undertaken wnth 
a sort of moral bog hoe I told him, that as 
he worked so hard at bogging, he required 
thick boots and stout clothing, which yet 
were soon soiled and worn out, but I wore 
hght shoes and thm clothing, which cost 
not half so much, though he might thmk lo 
that I was dressed like a gentleman (which, 
however, was not the case), and m an hour 
or two, without labor, but as a recreation, 

I could, if I wished, catch as many fish as I 
should want for two days, or earn enough 
money to support me a week If he and his 
family would hve simply, they might aU go 
a-huckleberrymg in the summer for their 
amusement John heaved a sigh at this, and 
his wife stared with arms a-kimbo, and both 20 
appeared to be wondering if they had cap- 
ital enough to begin such a course with, or 
arithmetic enough to carry it through It 
was sailing by dead reckomng to them, and 
they saw not clearly how to make their port 
so, therefore I suppose they still take hfe 
bravely, after their fashion, face to face, 
giving It tooth and nail, not having skill to 
spht Its massive columns with any fine en- 
tering wedge, and rout it in detail — think- 30 
ing to deal with it roughly, as one should 
handle a thistle But they fight at an 
overwhelming disadvantage — hvmg, John 
Field, alas' without arithmetic, and failmg 
so 

‘Do you ever fish’’ I asked ‘Oh yes, I 
catch a mess now and then when I am 
lying by, good perch I catch ’ ‘What’s your 
bait’’ ‘I catch shiners with fish-worms, and 
bait the perch with them ’ ‘You’d better go 40 
now, John,’ said his wife with ghstemng 
and hopeful face, but John demurred 

The shower was now over, and a rambow 
above the eastern woods promised a fair 
evenmg, so I took my departure When I 
had got without I asked for a dish, hoping 
to get a sight of the well bottom, to com- 
plete my survey of the premises, but there, 
alas' are shallows and qmcksands, and rope 
broken withal, and bucket irrecoverable 50 
Meanwhile the right culinary vessel was 
selected, water was seemmgly distilled, and 
after consultation and long delay passed 
out to the thirsty one — not yet suffered to 
cool, not yet to settle Such gruel sustains 
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life here, I thought, so, shutting my eyes, 
and excluding the motes by a skilfully 
directed undercurrent, I drank to genuine 
hospitahty the heartiest draught I could I 
am not squeamish in such cases when man- 
ners are concerned 

As I was leaving the Irishman’s roof 
after the ram, bendmg my steps agam to 
the pond, my haste to catch pickerel, wad- 
mg in retired meadows, m sloughs and 
bog-holes, in forlorn and savage places, 
appeared for an instant trivial to me who 
had been sent to school and college, but 
as I ran down the hill toward the reddemng 
west, with the rainbow over my shoulder, 
and some famt tinkling sounds borne to 
my ear through the cleansed air, from I 
know not what quarter, my Good Gemus 
seemed to say — Go fish and hunt far and 
wide day by day — farther and wider — and 
rest thee by many brooks and hearth-sides 
without misgiving Remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth Rise free from 
care before the dawn, and seek adventures 
Let the noon find thee by other lakes, and 
the mght overtake thee everywhere at 
home There are no larger fields than these, 
no worthier games than may here be 
played Grow wild according to thy nature, 
hke these sedges and brakes, wluch will 
never become Enghsh hay Let the thunder 
rumble, what if it threaten ruin to farmers’ 
crops’ that is not its errand to thee. Take 
shelter under the cloud, while they flee to 
cans and sheds Let not to get a livmg be 
thy trade, but thy sport En)oy the land, 
but own It not Through want of enterprise 
and faith men are where they are, buying and 
selling, and spendmg their fives like serfs. 

O Baker Farm' 

‘Landscape where the richest element 

Is a little sunshme innocent.’ . . . 

‘No one runs to revel 

On thy rail-fenced lea ’ 

‘Debate with no man hast thou. 

With questions art never perplexed. 

As tame at the first sight as now, 

In thy plain russet gabardme 
dressed ’ . 

‘Come ye who love. 

And ye who hate. 
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Children of the Holy Dove, 

And Guy Faux of the state. 

And hang conspiraaes 

From the tough rafters of the trees'* 

Men come tamely home at mght only 
from the next field or street, where their 
household echoes haunt, and their hfe 
pines because it breathes its own breath 
over again, their shadows mormng and lo 
evemng reach farther than their daily steps 
We should come home from far, from ad- 
■ventures, and perils, and discoveries every 
day, with new experience and character 

Before I had reached the pond some 
fresh impulse had brought out John Field, 
with altered mind, letting go ‘bogging’ ere 
this sunset But he, poor man, disturbed 
only a couple of fins while I was catchmg a 
fair strmg, and he said it was his luck, but 20 
when we changed seats m the boat luck 
changed seats too Poor John Field' — I 
trust he does not read this, unless he will 
improve by it — thinking to live by some 
derivative old country mode in this primi- 
tive new country — to catch perch with 
shiners It is good bait sometimes, I allow 
With his horizon all his own, yet he a poor 
man, born to be poor, with his inherited 
Irish poverty or poor hfe, his Adam’s 30 
grandmother and boggy ways, not to rise 
in this world, he nor his posterity, till their 
wadmg, webbed, bog-trottmg feet get tala- 
rta to their heels 

Conclusion 

To the sick the doctors wisely recom- 
mend a change of air and scenery Thank 
Heaven, here is not all the world The buck- 
eye does not grow in New England, and 40 
the mocking-bird is rarely heard here The 
wild goose IS more of a cosmopohte than 
we, he breaks his fast in Canada, takes a 
luncheon in the Ohio, and plumes himself 
for the mght in a southern bayou Even 
the bison, to some extent, keeps pace with 
the seasons, cropping the pastures of the 
Colorado only till a greener and sweeter 
grass awaits him by the Yellowstone Yet 
we think that if rail-fences are pulled down, 50 
and stone-walls piled up on our farms, 
bounds are henceforth set to our fives and 
our fates decided If you are chosen town- 
clerk, forsooth, you cannot go to Tierra del 
Fuego this summer but you may go to the 


land of infernal fire nevertheless. The uni- 
verse is wider than our views of it 
Yet we should oftener look over the 
tafferel of our craft, like curious passengers, 
and not make the voyage like stupid sailors 
picking oakum The other side of the globe 
IS but the home of our correspondent Our 
voyaging is only great-arcle sailing, and 
the doctors prescribe for diseases of the 
skm merely One hastens to Southern 
Africa to chase the giraffe, but surely that 
IS not the game he would oe after How 
long, pray, would a man hunt giraffes if he 
could? Smpes and woodcocks also may 
afford rare sport, but I trust it would be 
nobler game to shoot one’s self 

‘Direct your eye right mward, and you’ll 
find 

A thousand regions in your mind 

Yet undiscovered Travel them, and be 

Expert in home-cosmography ’ 

What docs Africa — what does the West 
stand for? Is not our own interior white on 
the chart’ Black though it may prove, like 
the coast, when discovered Is it the source 
of the Nile, or the Niger, or the Missis- 
sippi, or a North-West passage around this 
continent, that we would find? Are these 
the problems which most concern man- 
kmd’ Is Franklin the only man who is lost, 
that his wife should be so earnest to find 
him’ Does Mr Grinnell know where he 
himself is? Be rather the Mungo Park, the 
Lewis and Clarke and Frobisher, of your 
own streams and oceans, explore your own 
higher latitudes — -with shiploads of pre- 
served meats to support you, if they be 
necessary; and pile the empty cans sky- 
high for a sign Were preserved meats in- 
vented to preserve meat merely’ Nay, be a 
Columbus to whole new continents and 
worlds withm you, opemng new channels, 
not of trade, but of thought Every man is 
the lord of a realm beside which the earthly 
empire of the Czar is but a petty state, 
a hummock left by the ice Yet some can 
be patriotic who have no se/f-respect, and 
sacrifice the greater to the less They love 
the soil which makes their graves, but have 
no sympathy with the spint which may 
sail ammate their clay Pattiousm is a mag- 
got in their heads What was the meaning 
of that South Sea Explormg ExpediUon, 
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with all Its parade and expense, but an in- 
direct recognition of the fact that there are 
continents and seas in the moral world, to 
which every man is an isthmus or an inlet, 
yet unexplored by him, but that it is easier 
to sail many thousand miles through cold 
and storm and cannibals, in a government 
ship, with five hundred men and boys to 
assist one, than it is to explore the private 
sea, the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean of one’s 
bemg alone 

Erret, et extremes alter scrutetur Iberos. 

Plus habet hic vttae, plus habet tile viae. 

Let them wander and scrutmize the 
outlandish Australians 
I have more of God, they more of the road 

It IS not worth the while to go round the 
world to count the cats in Zanzibar Yet 
do this even till you can do better, and you 
may perhaps find some ‘S5mime8’ Hole’ 
by which to get at the inside at last Eng- 
land and France, Spam and Portugal, Gold 
Coast and Slave Coast, all front on this 
private sea, but no bark from them has 
ventured out of sight of land, though it is 
without doubt the direct way to India If 
you would learn to speak all tongues and 
conform to the customs of all nations, if 
you would travel farther than all travellers, 
be naturalized in all climes, and cause the 
Sphinx to dash her head against a stone, 
even obey the precept of the old philos- 
opher, and Explore thyself. Herein are de- 
manded the eye and the nerve Only the 
defeated and deserters go to the wars, 
cowards that run away and enlist Start 
now on that farthest western way, which 
does not pause at the Mississippi or the 
Pacific, nor conduct toward a worn-out 
China or Japan, but leads on direct, a tan- 
gent to this sphere, summer and winter, 
day and night, sun down, moon down, and 
at last earth down too 

It IS said that Mirabeau took to highway 
robbery ‘to ascertain what degree of resolu- 
tion was necessary in order to place one’s 
self in formal opposition to the most sacred 
laws of society ’ He declared that ‘a soldier 
who fights in the ranks does not require 
half so much courage as a foot-pad’ — ‘that 
honor and religion have never stood in the 
way of a well-considered and a firm re- 
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solve ’ This was manly, as the world goes, 
and yet it was idle, if not desperate A 
saner man would have found himself often 
enough ‘in formal opposition’ to what are 
deemed ‘the most sacred laws of society,’ 
through obedience to yet more sacred laws, 
and So have tested his resolution without 
gomg out of his way. It is not for a man to 
put himself m such an attitude to soaety, 
lo but to mamtain himself m whatever ata- 
tude he find himself through obedience to 
the laws of his being, which will never be 
one of opposition to a just government, if he 
should chance to meet with such 
I left the woods for as good a reason as I 
went there Perhaps it seemed to me that I 
had several more fives to five, and could 
not spare any more time for that one It is 
remarkable how easily and insensibly we 
to faU into a particular route, and make a 
beaten track for ourselves 1 bad not lived 
there a week before my feet wore a path 
from my door to the pond-side, and though 
It IS five or SIX years smee I trod it, it is still 
quite distinct It is true, I fear, that others 
may have fallen into it, and so helped to 
keep It open The surface of the earth is 
soft and impressible by the feet of men, 
and so with the paths which the mind 
JO travels. How worn and dusty, then, must 
be the highways of the world — how deep 
the ruts of tradiuon and conformity! I did 
not wish to take a cabin passage, but rather 
to go before the mast and on the deck of 
the world, for there I could best see the 
moonlight amid the mountams. I do not 
wish to go below now, 

I learned this, at least, by my experi- 
ment that if one advances confidently m 
40 the direction of his dreams, and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, he 
will meet with a success unexpected m 
common hours. He will put some thmgs 
behind, will pass an invisible boundaryj 
new, universal, and more hberal laws will 
begm to estabfish themselves around and 
within him, or the old laws be expanded, 
and interpreted m his favor m a more 
liberal sense, and he will live with the 
JO license of a higher order of beings. In 
proportion as he simplifies his fife, the laws 
of the umverse will appear less complex, 
and solitude will not be solitude, nor pov- 
erty poverty, nor weakness weakness. If 
you have built castles m the air, your work 
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need not be lost, that is where they should 
be. Now put the foundations under them. 

It IS a ridiculous demand which England 
and America make, that you shall speak so 
that they can understand you. Neither men 
nor toad-stools grow so As if that were 
important, and there were not enough to 
understand you without them As if Nature 
could support but one order of under- 
standings, could not sustain birds as well lo 
as quadrupeds, flymg as well as creeping 
things, and hush and utiho, which Bright can 
understand, were the best Enghsh As if 
there were safety in stupidity alone I fear 
chiefly lest my expression may not be 
exrra-vagant enough — may not wander far 
enough beyond the narrow hmits of my 
daily experience, so as to be adequate to 
the truth of which I have been convmced 
Extra vagance' it depends on how you are 20 
yarded The nugrating buffalo, which seeks 
new pastures m another latitude, is not 
extravagant hke the cow which kicks over 
the pail, leaps the cow-yard fence, and runs 
after her calf, m imlking time I desire to 
speak somewhere without bounds, hke a 
man in a waking moment, to men m their 
waking moments, for I am convinced that 
I cannot exaggerate enough even to lay the 
foundation of a true expression Who that 30 
has heard a strain of music feared then lest 
he should speak extravagantly any more for- 
ever? In view of the future or possible, we 
should hve quite laxly and undefined m 
front, our outhnes dim and misty on that 
side, as our shadows reveal an insensible 
perspiration toward the sun The volatile 
truth of our words should continually be- 
tray the inadequacy of the residual state- 
ment Their truth is instantly translated, 40 
Its hteral monument alone remains The 
words which express our faith and piety 
are not defimte, yet they are sigmficant and 
fragrant like frankincense to superior na- 
tures 

Why level downward to our dullest per- 
cepuon always, and praise that as common 
sense? The commonest sense is the sense of 
men asleep, which they express by snoring. 
Sometimes we are inchned to class those 50 
who are once-and-a-half-witted with the 
half-witted, because we appreaate only a 
third part of their wit Some would find 
fault with the mormng red, if they ever got 
up early enough ‘They pretend,’ as I hear. 


‘that the verses of Kabir have four different 
senses — illusion, spirit, intellect, and the 
exoteric doctnne of the Vedas’, but in this 
part of the world it is considered a ground 
for complamt if a man’s wriungs admit of 
more than one interpretation While Eng- 
land endeavors to cure the potato-rot, will 
not any endeavor to cure the brain-rot, 
which prevails so much more widely and 
fatally? 

1 do not suppose that I have attained to 
obscurity, but I should be proud if no 
more fatal fault were found with my pages 
on this score than was found with the 
Walden ice Southern customers objected 
to Its blue color, which is the evidence of 
Its purity, as if it were muddy, and pre- 
ferred the Cambridge ice, which is white, 
but tastes of weeds The purity men love is 
like the mists which envelop the earth, and 
not hke the azure ether beyond. 

Some are dinning in our ears that we 
Americans, and moderns generally, are 
intellectual dwarfs compared with the 
ancients, or even the Elizabethan men But 
what is that to the purpose^ A living dog is 
better than a dead bon Shall a man go and 
hang himself because he belongs to the race 
of pigmies, and not be the biggest pigmy 
that he can> Let every one mind his own 
business, and endeavor to be what he was 
made. 

Why should we be m such desperate 
haste to succeed, and in such desperate en- 
terprises? If a man does not keep pace with 
his compamons, perhaps it is because he 
hears a different drummer Let him step to 
the music which he hears, however meas- 
ured or far away It is not important that he 
should mature as soon as an apple-tree or 
an oak Shall he turn his spring into sum- 
mer? If the condition of things which we 
were made for is not yet, what were any 
reahty which we can substitute? We will 
not be shipwrecked on a vain reahty Shall 
we with pains erect a heaven of blue glass 
over ourselves, though when it is done we 
shall be sure to gaze still at the true ethereal 
heaven far above, as if the former were not? 

There was an artist in the city of Kouroo 
who was disposed to strive after perfection 
One day it came into his mind to make a 
staff Havmg considered that m an imper- 
fect work time is an mgredient, but into a 
perfect work time does not enter, he said to 
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mmself, It shall be perfect m all respects, 
though I should do nothing else in my hfe 
He proceeded instantly to the forest for 
wood, being resolved that it should not be 
made of imsuitable material, and as he 
searched for and rejected stick after stick, 
his friends gradually deserted him, for they 
grew old m their works and died, but he 
grew not older by a moment His smgleness 
of purpose and resolution, and his elevated lo 
piety, endowed him, without his knowl- 
edge, with perenmal youth As he made no 
compromise with Time, Time kept out of 
his way, and only sighed at a distance be- 
cause he could not overcome him Before 
he had foimd a stock in all respects suitable 
the city of Kouroo was a hoary rum, and he 
sat on one of its mounds to peel the stick 
Before he had given it the proper shape the 
dynasty of the Candahars was at an end, 20 
and with the point of the suck he wrote the 
name of the last of that race m the sand, and 
then resumed his work By the time he had 
smoothed and polished the staff Kalpa was 
no longer the pole-star, and ere he had put 
on the ferule and the head adorned with 
precious stones, Brahma had awoke and 
slumbered many times But why do I stay 
to mention these things^ When the fimsh- 
mg stroke was put to lus work, it suddenly 30 
expanded before the eyes of the astonished 
artist into the fairest of all the creations of 
Brahma He had made a new system m 
making a staff, a world with full and fair 
proportions, in which, though the old aues 
and dynasties had passed away, fairer and 
more glorious ones had taken their places. 
And now he saw by the heap of shavmgs 
sull fresh at his feet, that, for him and his 
work, the former lapse of time had been an 40 
illusion, and that no more tune had elapsed 
than IS required for a smgle scmtiUauon 
from the brain of Brahma to fall on and 
inflame the under of a mortal bram. The 
material was pure, and his art was pure, 
how could the result be other than won- 
derful? 

No face which we can give to a matter 
will stead us so well at last as the truth 
This alone wears well For the most part, 50 
we are not where we are, but m a false 
position Through an infirmity of our na- 
tures, we suppose a case and put ourselves 
mto It, and hence are in two cases at the 
same tune, and it is doubly difficult to get 


out In sane moments we regard only the 
facts, the case that is Say what you have to 
say, not what you ought. Any truth is better 
than make-beheve Tom Hyde, the tinker, 
standmg on the gallows, was asked if he 
had anythmg to say. ‘Tell the tailors,’ said 
he, ‘to remember to make a knot m their 
thread before they take the first sutch ’ His 
companion’s prayer is forgotten 

However mean your life is, meet it and 
five It, do not shun it and call it hard names. 
It IS not so bad as you are It looks poorest 
when you are richest The fault-finder will 
find faults even m paradise Love your life, 
poor as It IS You may perhaps have some 
pleasant, thrilhng, glorious hours, even m 
a poor-house The setting sun is reflected 
from the wmdows of the alms-house as 
brightly as from the rich man’s abode; the 
snow melts before its door as early in the 
sprmg. I do not see but a quiet mmd may 
live as contentedly there, and have as 
cheermg thoughts, as m a palace The 
town’s poor seem to me often to hve the 
most independent lives of any Maybe they 
are simply great enough to receive without 
misgivmg Most think that they are above 
being supported by the town, but it oftener 
happens that they are not above supportmg 
themselves by dishonest means, which 
should be more disreputable Cultivate 
poverty like a garden herb, hke sage. Do 
not trouble yourself much to get new 
dungs, whether clothes or friends Turn 
the old, return to them Thmgs do not 
change, we change Sell your clothes and 
keep your thoughts God will see that you 
do not want society. If I were confined to a 
comer of a garret all my days, hke a spider, 
the world would be just as large to me while 
I had my thoughts about me The philoso- 
pher said ‘From an army of three divi- 
sions one can take away its general, and put 
It in disorder, from the man the most ab- 
ject and vulgar one cannot take away his 
thought ’ Do not seek so anxiously to be 
developed, to subject yourself to many in- 
fluences to be played on; it is all dissipa- 
tion Humihty hke darkness reveals the 
heavenly hghts. The shadows of poverty 
and meanness gather around us, ‘and lot 
creation widens to our view ’ We are often 
remmded that if there were bestowed on us 
the wealth of Croesus, our aims must soil 
be the same, and our means essentially the 
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same. Moreover, if you are resmaed in 
your range by poverty, if you cannot buy 
books and newspapers, for instance, you 
are but confined to the most significant and 
vital expcninces, you are compelled to deal 
with the material which yields the most 
sugar and the most starch. It is hfe near the 
bone where it is sweetest You are defended 
from bemg a tnfler. No man loses ever on a 
lower level by magnammity on a higher 
Superfluous wealth can buy superfluities 
only. Money is not required to buy one 
necessary of the soul. 

I five in the angle of a leaden wall, mto 
whose composition was poured a httie 
alloy of bell metal. Often, m the repose of 
my mid-day, there reaches my ears a con- 
fused tinttnnabulum from without It is the 
noise of my contemporaries My neigh- 
bors tell me of their adventures with 
famous gentlemen and ladies, what nota- 
bihues they met at the dinner-table; but I 
am no more interested in such things than 
m the contents of the Daily Times The 
mterest and the conversation are about 
costume and manners chiefly, but a goose 
IS a goose still, dress it as you will They 
tell me of Cahforma and Texas, of Eng- 
land and the Indies, of the Hon. Mr 

of Georgia or of Massachusetts, all tran- 
sient and fleeting phenomena, till 1 am 
ready to leap from their court-yard hke the 
Mameluke bey. I dehght to come to my 
bearmgs — not walk in procession with 
pomp and parade, m a conspicuous place, 
but to walk even with the Builder of the 
umversc, if I may — not to live in this rest- 
less, nervous, bustling, trivial Nineteenth 
Century, but stand or sit thoughtfully 
while It goes by. What are men celebrat- 
ing? They are all on a committee of ar- 
rangements, and hourly expect a speech 
from somebody. God is only the president 
of the day, and Webster is his orator. I love 
to weigh, to settle, to gravitate toward that 
which most strongly and rightfully attracts 
me, — ^not hang by the beam of the scale 
and try to vi^eigh less— not suppose a case, 
but take the case that is; to travel the only 
path I can, and that on which no power can 
resist me It affords me no satisfaction to 
commence to sprmg an arch before I have 
got a sohd foimdation Let us not play at 
kittlybenders. There is a sohd bottom 
everywhere. We read that the traveller 


asked the boy if the swamp before him had 
a hard bottom The boy rephed that it had. 
But presently the traveller’s horse sank m 
up to the girths, and he observed to the 
boy, ‘I thought you said that this bog had a 
hard bottom.’ ‘So it has,’ answered the 
latter, ‘but you have not got half way to it 
yet ’ So it is with the bogs and quicksands 
of society; but he is an old boy that knows 
lo It Only what is thought, said, or done at a 
certam rare coincidence is good I would 
not be one of those who will foohshly dnve 
a nail into mere lath and plastering, such a 
deed would keep me awake mghts Give 
me a hammer, and let me feel for the fur- 
rowmg Do not depend on the putty Drive 
a nail home and chnch it so faithfully that 
you can wake up m the night and think of 
your work with satisfaction — a work at 
20 which you would not be ashamed to invoke 
the Muse So will help you God, and so 
only Every nail driven should be as an- 
other rivet in the machine of the umverse, 
you carrying on the work 

Rather than love, than money, than 
fame, give me truth I sat at a table where 
were rich food and wme in abundance, and 
obsequious attendance, but sincenty and 
truth were not, and I went away hungry 
30 from the inhospitable board The hospital- 
ity was as cold as the ices 1 thought that 
there was no need of ice to freeze them 
They talked to me of the age of the wine 
and the fame of the vintage, but I thought 
of an older, a newer, and purer wine, of a 
more glorious vintage, which they had not 
got, and could not buy The style, the house 
and grounds and ‘entertainment’ pass for 
nothmg with me I called on the kmg, but 
40 he made me wait in his hall, and conducted 
like a man incapacitated for hospitahty 
There was a man m my neighborhood who 
lived in a hollow tree His manners were 
truly regal I should have done better had 
I called on him. 

How long shall we sit m our porticoes 
pracusing idle and musty virtues, which any 
work would make impertinent? As if one 
were to begm the day with long-sufFermg, 
50 and hire a man to hoe his potatoes; and in 
the afternoon go forth to practise Christian 
meekness and charity with goodness afore- 
thought’ Consider the China pnde and stag- 
nant self-complacency of mankmd This 
generation rcclmes a httie to congratulate it- 
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self on being the last of an illustrious line, 
and in Boston and London and Pans and 
Rome, thinking of its long descent, it speaks 
of Its progress in art and saence and litera- 
ture with satisfaction There are the Rec- 
ords of the Philosophical Societies, and the 
public eulogies of Great Men\ It is the good 
Adam contemplating his own virtue. ‘Yes, 
we have done great deeds, and sung divine 
songs, which shall never die’ — that is, as 
long as we can remember them The 
learned socieues and great men of Assyria 
— where are they> What youthful philoso- 
phers and experimentalists we arel There 
IS not one of my readers who has yet hved 
a whole human hfe These may be but the 
spring months in the hfe of the race If we 
have had the seven-years’ itch, we have not 
seen the seventeen-year locust yet in Con- 
cord We are acquainted with a mere pel- 
hcle of the globe on which we hve Most 
have not delved six feet beneath the sur- 
face, nor leaped as many above it We know 
not where we are Beside, we are sound 
asleep nearly half our time. Yet we esteem 
ourselves wise, and have an estabhshed 
order on the surface Truly, we are deep 
thinkers, we are ambitious spirits! As I 
stand over the insect crawhng amid the pine 
needles on the forest floor, and endeavor- 
ing to conceal itself from my sight, and 
ask myself why it will cherish those humble 
thoughts, and hide its head from me who 
might, perhaps, be its benefactor, and im- 
part to Its race some cheering informauon, 
I am reminded of the greater Benefactor 
and Intelligence that stands over me, the 
human insect 

There is an incessant influx of novelty 
into the world, and yet we tolerate mcred- 
ible dulness I need only suggest what 
kind of sermons are still hstened to in the 
most enlightened countries There are such 
words as joy and sorrow, but they are only 
the burden of a psalm, sung with a nasal 
twang, while we believe in the ordinary and 
mean We think that we can change our 
clothes only It is said that the British Em- 
pire IS very large and respectable, and that 
the Umted States are a first-rate power 
We do not beheve that a ude rises and falls 
behmd every man which can float the Brit- 
ish Empire like a chip, if he should ever 
harbor it m his mind Who knows what 
soit of seventeen-year locust will next come 


out of the ground? The government of the 
world I hve in was not framed, hke that of 
Britain, m after-dinner conversations over 
the wme 

The hfe in us is hke the water m the 
river It -may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and flood the 
parched uplands, even this may be the 
eventful year, which will drown out all 
our muskrats It was not always dry land 
where we dwell I see far inland the banks 
which the stream anciently washed, before 
science began to record its freshets. Every 
one has heard the story which has gone the 
rounds of New England, of a strong and 
beautiful bug which came out of the dry 
leaf of an old table of apple-tree wood, 
which had stood in a farmer’s kitchen for 
sixty years, first in Connecncut, and after- 
ward in Massachusetts — from an egg de- 
posited in the hving tree many years earher 
still, as appeared by counting the annual 
layers beyond it, which was heard gnawing 
out for several weeks, hatched perchance 
by the heat of an urn. Who does not feel 
his faith in a resurrection and immortality 
strengthened by hearing of this’ Who 
knows what beautiful and wmged hfe, 
whose egg has been buried for ages under 
many concentric layers of woodenness in 
the dead dry life of society, deposited at 
first in the alburnum of the green and livmg 
tree, which has been gradually converted 
into the semblance of its well-seasoned 
tomb — heard perchance gnawing out now 
for years by the astomshed family of man, 
as they sat round the festive board — may 
imexpectedly come forth from amidst 
society’s most trivial and handselled fur- 
mture, to enjoy its perfect summer hfe at 
last' 

I do not say that John or Jonathan will 
realize all this, but such is the character of 
that morrow which mere lapse of time can 
never make to dawn The light which puts 
out our eyes is darkness to us Only that 
day dawns to which we are awake There 
IS more day to dawn. The sun is but a 
mormng star. 

1854 

INSPIRATION 

Whate’er we leave to God, God does. 

And blesses usj 
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The work we choose should be our own, 
God leaves alone 


If with light head erect I smg. 

Though all the Muses lend their force. 
From my poor love of anything. 

The verse is weak and shallow as its 
source 

But if with bended neck I grope 

Listemng behind me for my wit, lo 

With faith superior to hope. 

More anxious to keep back than forward 
It, 

Making my soul accomphce there 
Unto the flame my heart hath ht, 

Then will the verse forever wear — 

Time cannot bend the line which God 
hath writ 

Always the general show of things 
Floats in review before my mind, 

And such true love and reverence brmgs. 
That sometimes I forget that I am 

blind 20 

But now there comes unsought, unseen. 
Some clear divine electuary. 

And I, who had but sensual been. 

Grow sensible, and as God is, am wary 

I hearing get, who had but ears, 

And sight, who had but eyes before, 

I moments hve, who hved but years. 

And truth discern, who knew but 
learmng’s lore 

I hear beyond the range of sound, 

I see beyond the range of sight, 30 

New earths and skies and seas around, 

And in my day the sun doth pale his 
hght 

A clear and ancient harmony 

Pierces my soul through all its din. 

As through its utmost melody, — 

Farther behind than they, farther within. 

More swift its bolt than bghtnmg is. 

Its voice than thunder is more loud. 

It doth expand my privacies 39 

To all, and leave me single m the crowd 


It speaks with such authority, 

With so serene and lofty tone. 

That idle Time runs gadding by. 

And leaves me with Etermty alone. 

Now chiefly is my natal hour. 

And only now my prime of life, 

Of manhood’s strength it is the flower, 

’Tis peace’s end and war’s beginning 
strife 

It comes m summer’s broadest noon. 

By a grey wall or some chance place, 30 
Unseasoning Time, msultmg June, 

And vexing day with its presuming face. 

Such fragrance round my couch it makes, 
More rich than are Arabian drugs. 

That my soul scents its hfe and wakes 
The body up beneath its perfumed rugs 

Such IS the Muse, the heavenly maid, 

The star that guides our mortal course. 
Which shows where hfe’s true kernel’s laid. 
Its wheat’s fine flour, and its undying 
force 60 

She with one breath attunes the spheres. 
And also my poor human hean. 

With one impulse propels the years 
Aroimd, and gives my throbbing pulse 
Its start 

I will not doubt for evermore. 

Nor falter from a steadfast faith, 

For though the system be turned o’er, 

God takes not back the word which once 
He saith 

I will not doubt the love imtold 
Which not my worth nor want has 

bought, 70 

Which wooed me young, and wooes me old. 
And to this everung hath me brought. 

My memory I’ll educate 

To know the one historic truth, 
Remembermg to the latest date 

The only true and sole immortal youth. 

Be but thy mspirauon given. 

No matter through what danger sought. 
I’ll fathom hell or chmb to heaven. 

And yet esteem that cheap which love 
has bought. 


So 
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Fame cannot tempt the bard 
Who’s famous with his God, 

Nor laurel him reward 
Who has his Maker’s nod. 

1894 

MY LIFE IS LIKE A STROLL UPON 
THE BEACH 

My hfe is hke a stroll upon the beach. 

As near the ocean’s edge as I can go. 

My tardy steps its waves sometimes 
o’erreach, 

Sometimes I stay to let them overflow. 

My sole employment ’tis, and scrupulous 
care. 

To place my gams beyond the reach of 
udes. 

Each smoother pebble, and each shell more 
rare. 

Which Ocean kmdly to my hand 
confides 

1 have but few compamons on the shore. 
They scorn the strand who sail upon the 
sea, 10 

Yet oft I tlunk the ocean they’ve sailed o’er 
Is deeper known upon the strand to 
me 

The middle sea contains no crimson dulse. 
Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to 
view. 

Along the shore my hand is on its pulse. 
And I converse with many a shipwrecked 
crew 

1840-1849 1849 

FRIENDSHIP 

‘Friends, Romans, Countrymen, and 
Lovers ’ 

Let such pure hate still underprop 
Our love, that we may be 
Each other’s conscience. 

And have our sympathy 
Mainly from thence. 

We’ll one another treat like gods. 

And all the faith we have 
In virtue and in truth, bestow 
On either, and suspicion leave 
To gods below 10 


Two solitary stars — 

Unmeasured systems far 
Between us roll, 

But by our conscious hght we are 
Deterrruned to one pole 

What need confound the sphere’ — 

Love can afford to wait. 

For It no hour’s too late 
That witnesseth one duty’s end. 

Or to another doth beginnmg lend. lo 

It will subserve no use, 

More than the nnts of flowers; 

Only the independent guest 
Frequents its bowers. 

Inherits its bequest 

No speech, though kind, has it. 

But kinder silence doles 
Unto Its mates. 

By mght consoles, 

By day congratulates 30 

What saith the tongue to tongue? 

What heareth ear of ear’ 

By the decrees of fate 
From year to year, 

Does It commumcate 

Pathless the gulf of feeling yawns. 

No trivial bridge of words. 

Or arch of boldest span. 

Can leap the moat that girds 

The smcere man 40 

No show of bolts and bars 
Can keep the foeman out. 

Or ’scape his secret mine. 

Who entered with the doubt 
That drew the hne 

No warder at the gate 
Can let the friendly in. 

But, hke the sun, o’er all 
He will the castle win. 

And shine along the wall 50 

There’s nothmg in the world I know 
That can escape from love. 

For every depth it goes below. 

And every height above 

It waits, as waits the sky, 

Unul the clouds go by. 
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Yet shines serenely on 
With an eternal day. 

Alike when they are gone. 

And when they stay 6o 

Implacable is Love, — 

Foes may be bought or teased 
From their hostile mtent. 

But he goes unappeased 
Who IS on kmdness bent. 

1849 

THE SUMMER RAIN 

My books I’d fain cast off, I cannot read, 
’Twixt every page my thoughts go stray 
at large 

Down in the meadow, where is richer feed. 
And will not mmd to hit their proper 
targe 

Plutarch was good, and so was Homer too. 
Our Shakespeare’s life were rich to hve 
again. 

What Plutarch read, that was not good nor 
true. 

Nor Shakespeare’s books, unless his 
books were men 

Here while I lie beneath this walnut bough. 
What care 1 for the Greeks or for Troy 
town, 10 

If )uster battles are enacted now 
Between the ants upon this hummock’s 
crown^ 

Bid Homer wait till I the issue learn, 

If red or black the gods wiU favor most. 

Or yonder Ajax will the phalanx turn. 
Struggling to heave some rock agamst the 
host 

Tell Shakespeare to attend some leisure 
hour. 

For now I’ve busmess with this drop of 
dew. 

And see you not, the clouds prepare a 
shower, — 

I’ll meet him shortly when the sky is 

blue 20 


A clover tuft is pillow for my head. 

And violets quite overtop my shoes. 

And now the cordial clouds have shut all m, 
And gently swells the wind to say all’s 
well. 

The scattered drops are falling fast and 
thm. 

Some in the pool, some m the flower- 
beU 

I am well drenched upon my bed of oats; 
But see that globe come roUing down its 
stem, 30 

Now like a lonely planet there it floats, 

And now it sinks mto my garment’s hem. 

Drip, drip the trees for all the country 
round. 

And richness rare disulls from every 
bough, 

The wind alone it is makes every sound, 
Shakmg down crystals on the leaves 
below 

For shame the sim wiU never show himself. 
Who could not with his beams e’er melt 
me so. 

My drippmg locks, — they would become an 
elf, 

Who in a beaded coat does gayly go 40 

1849 

HAZE 

Woof of the sun, ethereal gauze. 

Woven of Nature’s richest stuffs. 

Visible heat, air-water, and dry sea. 

Last conquest of the eye. 

Toil of the day displayed, sun-dust. 

Aerial surf upon the shores of earth. 
Ethereal estuary, frith of hght. 

Breakers of air, billows of heat. 

Fine summer spray on inland seas. 

Bird of the sun, transparent-wmged, 10 
Owlet of noon, soft-pimoned. 

From heath or stubble rising without 
song, — 

Estabhsh thy seremty o’er the flelds 

1849 


This bed of herdsgrass and wild oats was SMOKE IN WINTER 

spread 

Last year with mcer skill than monarchs The sluggish smoke curls up from some 

use, deep dell, 
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The stiffened air exploring in the dawn. 
And making slow acquamtancc with the 
day. 

Delaying now upon its heavenward course. 
In wreathed loitermgs dallying with itself. 
With as uncertain purpose and slow deed, 
As Its half-wakened master by the hearth. 
Whose mind, suU slumbermg, and sluggish 
thoughts 

Have not yet swept into the onward 
current 

Of the new day, — and now it streams afar. 
The while the chopper goes with step 

direct, II 

And mind intent to wield the early axe. 

First m the dusky dawn he sends abroad 
His early scout, his emissary, smoke. 

The earliest, latest pilgrim from the roof. 
To feel the frosty air, inform the day. 

And while he crouches still beside the 
hearth. 

Nor musters courage to unbar the door, 

It has gone down the glen with the light 
wmd. 

And o’er the plain unfurled its venturous 

wreath, 20 

Draped the tree-tops, loitered upon the 
hill. 

And warmed the pinions of the early bird. 
And now, perchance, high in the crispy air. 
Has caught sight of the day o’er the earth’s 
edge, 

And greets its master’s eye at his low door. 
As some refulgent cloud in the upper sky. 

1863 

CONSCIENCE 

Conscience is mstinct bred in the house, 
Feeling and Thinkmg propagate the sm 
By an unnatural breeding m and m 
I say. Turn it out doors. 

Into the moors 

I love a life whose plot is simple. 

And does not thicken with every pimple, 

A soul so sound no sickly conscience bmds 
It, 

That makes the umverse no worse than ’t 
finds It 

I love an earnest soul, 10 

Whose mighty )oy and sorrow 
Are not drowned in a bowl. 

And brought to life to-morrow, 

T hat lives one tragedy, 

And not seventy. 


A conscience worth keepmg. 

Laughing not weeping, 

A conscience wise and steady. 

And for ever ready. 

Not changing with events, 20 

Deahng m compliments, 

A conscience exercised about 
Large things, where one may doubt 
I love a soul not all of wood. 

Predestinated to be good. 

But true to the backbone 
Unto Itself alone. 

And false to none. 

Born to its own affairs. 

Its own joys and own cares, 30 

By whom the work which God begun 
Is finished, and not undone. 

Taken up where he left off. 

Whether to worship or to scoff. 

If not good, why then evil. 

If not good god, good devil 
Goodness' — you hypocrite, come out of 
that. 

Live your life, do your work, then take 
your hat 

I have no patience towards 

Such conscientious cowards 40 

Give me simple laboring folk, 

Who love their work, 

Whose virtue is a song 
To cheer God along 

1849 

INDEPENDENCE 

My hfe more civil is and free 
Than any civil pohty 

Ye prmces, keep your realms 
And circumscribed power. 

Not wide as are my dreams. 

Nor rich as is this hour 

What can ye give which I have not? 

What can ye take \ hich I have got? 

Can ye defend the dangerless? 

Can ye inherit nakedness^ 10 

To all true wants Time’s ear is deaf. 
Penurious States lend no rehef 
Out of their pelf. 

But a free soul — ^thank God — 

Can help itself. 

Be sure your fate 
Doth keep apart its state,— 
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Not linked with any bandj A finer strain its trumpet rings. 

Even the noblest in the land, — A brighter gleam its armor flmgs. 


In tented fields with cloth of gold ao 
No place doth hold. 

But IS more chivalrous than they 
are. 

And sigheth for a nobler war. 


The hfe that I aspire to hve. 

No man proposeth me. 

No trade upon the street 
Wears its emblazonry. 

1841 1894 


CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH 

1813-1892 


GNOSIS 

Thought is deeper than all speech. 

Feeling deeper than all thought. 

Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught 

We are spirits clad m veils, 

Man by man was never seen. 

All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen 

Heart to heart was never known, 

Mind with mind did never meet, 10 

We are columns left alone. 

Of a temple once complete 

Like the stars that gem the sky, 

Far apart, though seemmg near. 

In our light we scattered he. 

All IS thus but starlight here 

What IS social company 

But a babbhng summer stream? 

What our wise philosophy 

But the glancing of a dream? 20 

Only when the sun of love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought. 

Only when we hve above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught. 

Only when our souls are fed 

By the Fount which gave them birth. 


And by inspiration led. 

Which they never drew from earth. 

We hke parted drops of ram 

Swelhng till they meet and run, 30 

Shall be all absorbed agam. 

Melting, fiowing into one 
1840 1844 

THE PINES AND THE SEA 

Beyond the low marsh-meadows and the 
beach. 

Seen through the hoary trunks of windy 
pines. 

The long blue level of the ocean shines 
The distant surf, with hoarse, complaimng 
speech. 

Out from Its sandy barrier seems to reach. 
And while the sun behind the woods 
dechnes. 

The moaning sea with sighing boughs 
combines. 

And waves and pines make answer, each to 
each 

O melancholy soul, whom far and near. 

In hfe, faith, hope, the same sad undertone 
Pursues from thought to thought' thou 

needs must hear ,, 

An old refrain, too much, too long thme 
own 

’Tis thy mortabty infects thine ear. 

The mournful strain was in thyself alone 

1887 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 

1818-1901 


FROM THE EARTH SPIRIT 
I Have Woven Shrouds of Air 

I HAVE woven shrouds of air 
In a loom of hurrying hght. 

For the trees which blossoms bear. 

And gilded them with sheets of bright, 10 

I fall upon the grass like love’s first kiss, 

I make the golden flies and their fine bhss 
I paint the hedge-rows in the lane. 

And clover white and red the pathways 
bear, 

7 laugh aloud in sudden gusts of rain. 

To see the ocean lash himself in air, 

I throw smooth shells and weeds along the 
beach. 

And pour the curling waves far o’er the 
glassy reach, 

Swing birds’ nests in the ekns, and shake 
cool moss 

Along the aged beams and hide their loss 20 
The very broad rough stones I gladden 
too. 

Some wilhng seeds I drop along their sides. 
Nourish the generous plant with freshening 
dew. 

Till there, where all was waste, true joy 
abides 

The peaks of aged mountains, with my 
care 

Smile m the red of glowing morn elate, 

I bind the caverns of the sea with hair. 
Glossy, and long, and rich as king’s estate, 

I polish the green ice, and gleam the wall 
With the white frost, and leaf the brown 

trees tail 30 

1843 

FROM THE MOUNTAIN 

In This Sweet Solitude, the Mountain’s 
Life 

In this sweet solitude, the Mountam’s hfe. 
At morn and eve, at rise and hush of day, si 
I heard the wood-thrush sing in the white 
spruce. 

The living water, the enchanted air 
So minghng m the crystal clearness there, 

A sweet pecuhar grace from both, — this 
song. 

Voice of the lovely mountam’s favorite bird' 


These steeps mviolate by human art. 

Centre of awe, raised over all that man 
Would fain enjoy and consecrate to one. 
Lord of the desert and of aU beside, 90 
Consorting with the cloud, the echomg 
storm, 

When like a myriad bowls the mountain 
wakes 

In all Its alleys one responsive roar. 

And sheeted down the precipice, all hght. 
Tumble the momentary cataracts, — 

The sudden laughter of the mountam- 
child' 

Here haunts the sage of whom I sometime 
spake, — 

Ample Fortumo On the mountain-peak 
I marked him once, at sunset, where he 
mused. 

Forth looking on the connnent of hills, too 
While from his feet the five long granite 
spurs 

That bind the centre to the valley’s side 
(The spokes from this strange middle to the 
wheel) 

Stretched in the fitful torrent of the gale. 
Bleached on the terraces of leaden cloud 
And passages of hght, — Sierras long 
In archipelagoes of mountain sky. 

Where it went wandering all the livelong 
year 

He spoke not, yet methought I heard him 
say, 

‘All day and night the same, in sun or 

shade, no 

In summer flames and the jagged biting 
knife 

That hardy winter sphts upon the cliff, — 
From earliest time the same One mother 
And one father brought us forth, thus 
gazing 

On the summits of the days, nor wearied 
Yet if all your generanons fade 
The crystal air, the hurrying hght, the 
mght. 

Always the day that never seems to end. 
Always the mght whose day does never 
set, 

One harvest and one reaper, ne’er too ripe. 
Sown by the self-preserver, free from 

mould, 121 

And builded m these granaries of heaven, 


565 
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This ever hvmg purity of air. 

In these perpetual centres of repose 
Snll softly rocked ’ 

And Here the Hermit Sat, and Told 
His Beads 

And here the hermit sat, and told his beads. 
And stroked his flowing locks, red as the 
fire. 

Summed up his tale of moon and sun and 

star 320 

‘How blest are we,’ he deemed, ‘who so 
comprise 

The essence of the whole, and of ourselves. 

As in a Venice flask of lucent shape. 

Ornate of gilt Arabic, and inscribed 
With Suras from Time’s Koran, hve and 
pray. 

More than half grateful for the ghttermg 
prize. 

Human existence' If I note my powers. 

So poor and frail a toy, the insect’s prey, 

Itched by a berry, festered by a plum. 

The very air infecting my thin frame 330 
With Its malarial trick, whom every day 
Rushes upon and hustles to the grave. 

Yet raised, by the great love that broods 
o’er all 

Responsive, to a height beyond all thought ’ 

He ended, as the mghtly prayer and fast 
Summoned him inward But I sat and 
heard 

The mght-hawks rip the air above my head. 
Till midmght o’er the warm, dry, dewless 
rocks. 

And saw the blazing dog-star droop his fire. 
And the low comet, traihng to the south, 340 
Bend his reverted gaze, and leave us free 

1871 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
PROM FLIGHT OF THE WILD GEESE 
Rambling along the Marshes 

Rambling along the marshes. 

On the bank of the Assabet, 

Soundmg myself as to how it went. 
Praying that I might not forget. 

And all uncertain 
Whether I was in the nght, 

Toihng to hft Time’s curtam. 

And if I burnt the strongest hghtj 
Suddenly, 

High in the air, 10 

I heard the travelled geese 
Them overture prepare 

Stirred above the patent ball. 

The wild geese flew. 

Nor near so wild as that doth me 
befall. 

Or, swollen Wisdom, you 

In the front there fetched a leader, 

Him behind the Ime spread out, 

And waved about. 

As It was near mght, 20 

When these air-pilots stop their flight 

Cruising off the shoal domimon 
Where we sit. 

Depending not on their opimon. 

Nor hivmg sops of wit. 

Geographical in tact. 

Naming not a pond or river. 

Pulled with twihght down in fact. 

In the reeds to quack and quiver. 

There they go, 30 

Spectators at the play below, 

Southward in a row 

1875 
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1807-1882 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 

’A(TTa,crli], TpiWiffTOi * 

I HEARD the traihng garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls' 

I ‘Welcome! Thnce pfayed for'’ 7ftad,viil,488 The poem 
was composed, as Longfellow wrote, ‘whilst sitting at 
my chamber window, on one of the balmiest nights of 
the year I endeavored to reprcd ice the unoression of 


I saw her sable skirts all frmged with light 
From the celestial walls' 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might. 
Stoop o’er me from above. 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love 

the hour and scene ’ The i^rtttngsof Longfel/ou>(BostXit 
i886),III,19 
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I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight. 
The manifold, soft chimes, lo 

That fill the haunted chambers of the 
Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose. 

The foimtam of perpetual peace flows 
there, — 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

0 holy Night' from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before' 

Thou layest thy finger on the hps of Care, 
And they complain no more 

Peace' Peace' Orestes-hke I breathe this 
prayer' 

Descend with broad-wmged flight. 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the 
most fair. 

The best-beloved Night' 

1839 1839 

A PSALM OF LIFE * 

What the Heart of the Young Man Said 
TO THE Psalmist 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life IS but an empty dream! — 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem 

Life is real' Life is earnest' 

And the grave is not its goal. 

Dust thou art, to dust retumest. 

Was not spoken of the soul 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our desuned end or way, lo 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave. 
Still, like muffled drums, are beaung 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 

1 Of the poem, Longfellow wrote kept it tome time m 
t^anuscript, unwilling to ihow ic to any one, it being a 
voice from my inmost heart, at a time when I was 
rallying from depression * Ibid ,III,20 His depression 
came from the death of his first wife, in 1835 


Be not like dumb, driven cattle' 

Be a hero m the stnfel 20 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasanti 
Let the dead Past bury its dead' 

Act, — act in the hving Present' 

Heart within, and God o’erheadi 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our hves sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprmts on the sands of tune; 

Footprmts, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o’er hfe’s solemn main, 30 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart agam 

Let us, then, be up and domg. 

With a heart for any fate. 

Still achieving, sull pursumg. 

Learn to labor and to wait 
1838 1839 

THE SKELETON IN ARMOR " 

‘Speak' speak' thou fearful guest! 

Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me' 

Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 

But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if askmg alms. 

Why dost thou haunt me?’ 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to nse, 10 

As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December, 

And, hke the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow. 

Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber 

2 Longfellow wrote, i December 1840, to his father *X 
have been hard at work, — for the most part wrapped 
up in my own dreams Have written a translation of a 
German ballad, and prepared for the press another 
ongmal ballad, which has been lying by me some 
time It IS called “The Skeleton m Armor’*, and is 
connected with the old Round Tower at Newport. 
This skeleton in armor really exists It was dug up near 
Fall River, where I saw it some two years ago I sup- 
pose It to be the remains of one of the old Northern 
sea-rovers, who came to this country in the tenth cen- 
tury Of course I make the tradition myself, and I 
think I have succeeded ip giving the whole a Northern 
air* Ibid Iir,s2 
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‘I was a Viking old' 

My deeds, though manifold. 

No Skald m song has told. 

No Saga taught thee' 20 

Take heed, that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 

Else dread a dead man’s cursej 
For this I sought thee 

‘Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

I, with my childish hand. 

Tamed the gerfalcon. 

And, with my skates fast-bound. 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 30 

That the poor whunpermg 
hound 

Trembled to walk on 

‘Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grisly bear. 

While from my path the hare 
Fled hke a shadow. 

Oft through the forest dark 
Followed the were-woLf’s 
bark 

Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow. 40 

‘But when I older grew, 

Joimng a corsair’s crew. 

O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders 
Wild was the life we led. 

Many the souls that sped. 

Many the hearts that bled. 

By our stern orders 

‘Many a wassail-bout 
Wore the long Winter out, 50 

Often our midmght shout 
Set the cocks crowing. 

As we the Berserk’s tale 
Measured in cups of ale, 

Draimng the oaken pail. 

Filled to o’erflowing 

‘Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea. 

Soft eyes did gaze on me. 

Burning yet tender, «o 

And as the white stars shme 
On the dark Norway pme. 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor. 


‘I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 

Yielding, yet half afraid. 

And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were phghted. 

Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her httle breast, 70 

Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted 

‘Bright in her father’s hall 
Shields gleamed upon the 
wall. 

Loud sang the mmstrels all, 

Chanung his glory. 

When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand. 

Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my story so 

‘While the brown ale he quaffed. 

Loud then the champion laughed. 

And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly. 

So the loud laugh of scorn. 

Out of those hps unshorn. 

From the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam hghtly 

‘She was a Prince’s child, 

I but a Viking wild, 90 

And though she blushed and 
smiled, 

1 was discarded' 

Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight. 

Why did they leave that mght 
Her nest unguarded'’ 

‘Scarce had I put to sea. 

Bearing the maid with me. 

Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen' 100 

When on the white sea-strand. 

Waving his armed hand. 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen 

‘Then launched they to the blast. 

Bent hke a reed each mast. 

Yet we were gaimng fast. 

When the wind failed us. 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, no 

So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us 
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‘And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail, 
“Death'” was the helmsman’s 
hail, 

“Death without quarter'” 

Mid-ships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel, 

Down her black hulk did reel 

Through the black water! 120 

‘As with his wings aslant. 

Sails the fierce cormorant. 

Seeking some rocky haunt. 

With his prey laden, — 

So toward the open main, 

Beating to sea again. 

Through the wild hurricane. 

Bore I the maiden 

‘Three weeks we westward bore. 

And when the storm was o’er, 130 
Cloud-hke we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward. 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward 

‘There lived we many years. 

Time dried the maiden’s tears. 

She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother, 140 

Death closed her mild blue eyes. 

Under that tower she hes, 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another' 

‘Still grew my bosom then. 

Still as a stagnant fen' 

Hateful to me were men. 

The sunhght hateful' 

In the vast forest here. 

Clad m my warhke gear, 150 

Fell I upon my spear. 

Oh, death was grateful' 

‘Thus, seamed with many scars. 
Bursting these prison bars. 

Up to Its native stars 
Mv soul ascended' 

There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 

SkoaU to the Northland' skoal'’ 

Thus the tale ended 160 

1841 
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FROM THE SPANISH STUDENT 
Serenade 

Stars of the summer mght' 

Far in yon azure deeps. 

Hide, hide your golden hght' 

She sleeps' 

My lady sleeps' 

Sleeps' 

Moc-i of the summer mght! 

Far down yon western steeps. 

Sink, sink in silver hght' 

She sleeps' 10 

My lady sleeps' 

Sleeps' 

Wind of the summer night' 

Where yonder woodbine creeps. 
Fold, fold thy pimons hght' 

She sleeps' 

My lady sleeps' 

Sleeps' 

Dreams of the summer mght' 

Tell her, her lover keeps 20 

Watch' while in slumbers hght 
She sleeps' 

My lady sleeps' 

Sleeps' 

1840 1843 

MEZZO CAMMIN 

Half of my life is gone, and I have let 
The years slip from me and have not 
fulfilled 

The aspiration of my youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet 

Not indolence, nor pleasure, nor the fret 
Of restless passions that would not be 
stilled. 

But sorrow, and a care that almost killed. 
Kept me from what I m y accomphsh 
yet. 

Though, half-way up the hill, I see the Past 
Lying beneath me with its sounds and 
sights, — 10 

A city in the twilight dim and vast. 

With smoking roofs, soft bells, and 
gleammg hghts, — 

And hear above me on the autumnal blast 
The cataract of Death far thundermg 
from the heights. 


1840 


1842 


1846 
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TEGNER’S DRAPA > 

I HEARD a voice, that cned, 

‘Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead’’ 

And through the misty air 
Passed like the mournful cry 
Of sunward sailing cranes. 

I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead sun 

Borne through the Northern sky. 

Blasts from Niffelheim lo 

Lifted the sheeted mists 
Around him as he passed. 

And the voice forever cried, 

‘Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead’’ 

And died away 
Through the dreary mght. 

In accents of despair 

Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun, 20 

Fairest of all the Gods' 

Light from his forehead beamed, 
Runes were upon his tongue, 

As on the warrior’s sword 

All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm. 

Even the plants and stones. 

All save the mistletoe. 

The sacred mistletoe 1 30 

Hoeder, the bhnd old God, 

Whose feet are shod with silence. 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud. 

Made of the mistletoe. 

The accursed mistletoe' 

They laid him in his ship. 

With horse and harness. 

As on a funeral pyre. 

Odin placed 40 

I Longfellow wrote, 14 October 1847, in his journal 
‘Went to town, after finishing a poem on Tegnir*s 
death, in the spirit of the old Norse poetry ’ Ibid ,III, 
382 Tegner (1782-1846) was, m Longfellow’s words, 
‘first among the poets of Sweden ’ Longfellow trans- 
lated several of hif. poems, among them ‘The Children 
of the Lord’s Supper’ and ‘Fnthlof’s Saga ’ The 
IS a dirge 


A rmg upon his finger, 

And whispered m lus ear. 

They launched the burmng ship' 

It floated far away 
Over the misty sea, 

Till hke the sun it seemed. 

Sinking beneath the waves. 

Balder returned no more! 

So perish the old Gods! 

But out of the sea of T ime so 

Rises a new land of song. 

Fairer than the old 
Over Its meadows green 
Walk the young bards and sing. 

Bmld It again, 

O ye bards. 

Fairer than before' 

Ye fathers of the new race, 

Feed upon mormng dew. 

Sing the new Song of Love! 6o 

The law of force is dead! 

The law of love prevails' 

Thor, the thunderer, 

Shall rule the earth no more. 

No more, with threats. 

Challenge the meek Christ 

Sing no more, 

O ye bards of the North, 

Of Vikings and of Jarls' 

Of the days of Eld 70 

Preserve the freedom only. 

Not the deeds of blood' 

1847 1850 

THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE 
PORTS 2 

A MIST was driving down the British 
Channel, 

The day was )ust begun. 

And through the window-panes, on floor 
and panel, 

Streamed the red autumn sun 

It glanced on flowmg flag and tippling 
pennon, 

2 The poem wai written in October 1852 to commemo- 
rate the death, the month before, of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, one of whose honorary titles was Warden ot 
the Cmque Ports 
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And the white sails of ships. 

And, from the frowmng rampart, the black 
cannon 

Hailed it with feverish bps 

Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, 
and Dover 

Were all alert that day, » o 

To see the French war-steamers speeding 
over. 

When the fog cleared away 

Sullen and silent, and hke couchant hons. 
Their cannon, through the mght. 
Holding their breath, had watched, m grim 
defiance. 

The sea-coast opposite 

And now they roared at drum-beat from 
their stations 
On every citadel. 

Each answering each, with morning 
salutations, 

That aU was well. ao 

And down the coast, all taking up the 
burden, 

Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the 
Warden 

And Lord of the Qnque Pons. 

Him shall no sunshme from the fields of 
azure, 

No drum-beat from the wall, 

No mommg gun from the black fort’s 
embrasure. 

Awaken with its call! 

No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 30 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field 
Marshal 

Be seen upon his post' 

For in the mght, unseen, a smgle wamor. 

In sombre harness mailed. 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the 
Destroyer, 

The rampart wall had scaled 

He passed into the chamber of the sleeper. 
The dark and silent room. 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper. 
The silence and the gloom ^0 
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He did not pause to parley or dissemble. 

But smote the Warden hoar. 

Ah' what a blow! that made all England 
tremble 

And groan from shore to shore 

Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon 
waited. 

The sun rose bright o’erhead. 

Nothing m Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 

1852 1858 

FROM THE SONG OF HIAWATHA ' 
to 

Hiawatha’s Wooing 

‘As unto the bow the cord is. 

So unto the man is woman. 

Though she bends him, she obeys him. 
Though she draws him, yet she follows. 
Useless each without the other!’ 

Thus the youthful Hiawatha 
Said within himself and pondered. 

Much perplexed by various feelings, 
Listless, longing, hoping, fearing, 

Dreammg still of Minnehaha, 10 

Of the lovely Laughing Water, 

In the land of the Dacotahs. 

1 ‘This Indian Edda— if I may so call it — is founded on 
a tradition, prevalent among the North American 
Indians, of a personage of miraculous birth, who was 
sent among them to clear their nvers, forests, and 
fishing-grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace 
He was known among different tribes by the several 
names of Michabou, Chiabo, Manabozo, Tarenya- 
wagon, and Huwatha Mr Schoolcraft gives an ac- 
count of him in his Algic Rtzearchei^ vol I, p 134, and 
in his /fitforv. Condition, and Prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States, Part III, p 314, may be 
found the Iroquois form of the tradition, derived from 
the verbal narrations of an Onondaga chief 

‘Into this old tradition I have woven other curious 
Indian legends, drawn chiefly from the various and 
valuable writings of Mr Schoolcraft, to whom the 
literary world is greatly indebted for his indefatigable 
zeal in rescuing from oblivion so much of the legendary 
lore of the Indians 

‘The scene of the poem is among the Ojibways on 
the southern shore of Lake Superior, in the region 
between the Pictured Rocks and the Grand Sable ' 
Author’s note, ibid ,IV,35i— 52 

Longfellow had wntten in his journal for 22 June 
1854 T have at length hit upon a plan for a poem on 
the American Indians, which seems to me the right 
one and the only It is to weave together their beautiful 
traditions into a whole 1 have htt upon a measure, too, 
which I think the right and only one for such a theme ' 
Ibid, IV, 107 The measure was that of the Fmnish 
epic Kalevala, which Longfellow had been reading a 
few days previous, and found ‘charming * 
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‘Wed a maiden of your people,’ 

Warmng said the old Nokomis; 

‘Go not eastward, go not westward. 

For a stranger, whom we know not! 

Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor’s homely daughter. 

Like the starlight or the moonlight 
Is the handsomest of strangers'* 20 

Thus dissuading spake Nokomis, 

And my Hiawatha answered 
Only this ‘Dear old Nokomis, 

Very pleasant is the firehght. 

But I like the starhght better. 

Better do I hke the moonhght'* 

Gravely then said old Nokorms; 

‘Bring not here an idle maiden. 

Bring not here a useless woman. 

Hands unskilful, feet unwillmg, 30 

Bring a wife with nimble fingers. 

Heart and hand that move together. 

Feet that run on wilhng errands!’ 

Smiling answered Hiawatha 
‘In the land of the Dacotahs 
Lives the Arrow-maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 

Handsomest of all the women 
I will bring her to your wigwam. 

She shall run upon your errands, 40 

Be your starhght, moonhght, firehght. 

Be the sunhght of my people'’ 

Still dissuading said Nokomis 
‘Brmg not to my lodge a stranger 
From the land of the Dacotahs' 

Very fierce are the Dacotahs, 

Often IS there war between us. 

There are feuds yet unforgotten. 

Wounds that ache and still may open'* 
Laughing answered Hiawatha so 

‘For that reason, if no other. 

Would I wed the fair Dacotah, 

That our tribes might be umted. 

That old feuds might be forgotten. 

And old wounds be healed forever!’ 

Thus departed Hiawatha 
To the land of the Dacotahs, 

To the land of handsome women. 

Striding over moor and meadow. 

Through interminable forests, 60 

Through uninterrupted silence 
With his moccasins of magic. 

At each stride a mile he measured. 

Yet the way seemed long before him. 

And his heart outran his footsteps. 

And he journeyed without resung, 

TiU he heard the cataract’s laughter. 


Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence. 
‘Pleasant is the sound'* he murmured, 
‘Pleasant is the voice that calls me!’ 

On the outskirts of the forests, 

’Twixt the shadow and the sunshme. 
Herds of fallow deer were feeding. 

But they saw not Hiawatha, 

To his bow he whispered, ‘Fail not'* 

To his arrow whispered, ‘Swerve not'’ 
Sent It singing on its errand. 

To the red heart of the roebuck. 

Threw the deer across his shoulder. 

And sped forward without pausing 
At the doorway of his wigwam 
Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Makmg arrow-heads of jasper. 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

At his side, in all her beauty. 

Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 

Sat his daughter. Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes. 

Of the past the old man’s thoughts were. 
And the maiden’s of the future 
He was thinking, as he sat there. 

Of the days when with such arrows 
He had struck the deer and bison. 

On the Muskoday, the meadow. 

Shot the wild goose, flymg southward. 
On the wing, the clamorous Wawa, 
Thinking of the great war-parties. 

How they came to buy his arrows. 

Could not fight without his arrows 
Ah, no more such noble warriors 
Could be found on earth as they were' 
Now the men were all like women. 

Only used their tongues for weapons' 
She was thinking of a hunter. 

From another tribe and country. 

Young and tall and very handsome. 

Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 
Came to buy her father’s arrows. 

Sat and rested in the wigwam. 

Lingered long about the doorway, 
Lookmg back as he departed 
She had heard her father praise him. 
Praise his courage and his wisdom. 
Would he come again for arrows 
To the Falls of Minnehaha’ 

On the mat her hands lay idle. 

And her eyes were very dreamy 
Through their thoughts they heard a 
footstep. 

Heard a rusthng in the branches. 
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And with glowing cheek and forehead, 

With the deer upon his shoulders, 

Suddenly from out the woodlands 
Hiawatha stood before them 

Straight the ancient Arrow-maker 
Looked up gravely from his labor. 

Laid aside the unfimshed arrow. 

Bade him enter at the doorway. 

Saying, as he rose to meet him, 130 

‘Hiawatha, you are welcome'’ 

At the feet of Laughing Water 
Hiawatha laid his burden. 

Threw the red deer from his shoulders; 

And the maiden looked up at him. 

Looked up from her mat of rushes. 

Said with gentle look and accent, 

‘You are welcome, Hiawatha'’ 

Very spacious was the wigwam. 

Made of deer-skins dressed and whitened. 
With the Gods of the Dacotahs 141 

Drawn and painted on its curtains. 

And so taU the doorway, hardly 
Hiawatha stooped to enter. 

Hardly touched his eagle-feathers 
As he entered at the doorway 

Then uprose the Laughing Water, 

From the ground fair Minnehaha, 

Laid aside her mat unfinished. 

Brought forth food and set before them, iso 
Water brought them from the brooklet. 
Gave them food m earthen vessels. 

Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood. 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered. 

But not once her lips she opened. 

Not a single word she uttered 
Yes, as in a dream she hstened 
To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nokorms, 160 

Who had nursed him in his childhood. 

As he told of his compamons, 

Chibiabos, the musician. 

And the very strong man, Kwasmd, 

And of happiness and plenty 
In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

‘After many years of warfare. 

Many years of strife and bloodshed. 

There is peace between the Ojibways 170 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs ’ 

Thus continued Hiawatha, 

And then added, speaking slowly, 

‘That this peace may last forever. 

And our hands be clasped more closely. 
And our hearts be more umted. 


Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughmg Water, 

Lovehest of Dacotah women'’ 

And the ancient Arrow-maker iso 

Paused a moment ere he answered. 

Smoked a httle while in silence. 

Looked at Hiawatha proudly. 

Fondly looked at Laughmg Water, 

And made answer very gravely: 

‘Yes, if Minnehaha wishes. 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha'’ 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there. 
Neither wiUing nor reluctant, 190 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him. 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 

‘I will follow you, my husband'’ 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing' 

Thus It was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs' 

From the wigwam he departed, 

Leadmg with him Laughing Water, 100 

Hand in hand they went together. 

Through the woodland and the meadow. 
Left the old man standing lonely 
At the doorway of his wigwam. 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calhng to them from the distance, 

Crymg to them from afar off, 

‘Fare thee well, O Minnehaha!’ 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Turned again unto his labor, 210 

Sat down by his sunny doorway. 
Murmuring to himself, and saying 
‘Thus It IS our daughters leave us. 

Those we love, and those who love us' 

Just when they have learned to help us. 
When we are old and lean upon them. 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers. 

With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village. 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 220 

And she follows where he leads her. 

Leaving all things for the stranger'’ 

Pleasant was the journey homeward. 
Through interminable forests. 

Over meadow, over mountam. 

Over river, hill, and hollow 
Short It seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly. 
Though his pace he checked and slackened 
To the steps of Laughmg Water 230 

Over wide and rushmg rivers 
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In his arms he bore the maiden. 

Light he thought her as a feather, 

As the plume upon his head-gear. 

Cleared the tangled pathway for her. 

Bent aside the swaying branches. 

Made at mght a lodge of branches. 

And a bed with boughs of hemlock. 

And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pme-tree a<o 

All the travelling wmds went with 
them, 

O’er the meadows, through the forest; 

All the stars of mght looked at them. 

Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber. 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 
Peeped the sqmrrel, Adjidaumo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers. 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them. 
Peering, peeping from his burrow, 150 
Sat erect upon his haimches. 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers 
Pleasant was the )ourney homeward! 

All the birds sang loud and sweetly 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease; 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

‘Happy are you, Hiawatha, 

Having such a wife to love you!’ 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

‘Happy are you. Laughing Water, 260 
Having such a noble husband'’ 

From the sky the sun bemgnant 
Looked upon them through the branches. 
Saying to them, ‘O my children. 

Love IS sunshme, hate is shadow. 

Life IS checkered shade and sunshme. 

Rule by love, O Hiawatha'’ 

From the sky the moon looked at 
them, 

Filled the lodge with mystic splendors, 
Whispered to them, ‘O my cluldren, 270 
Day IS restless, mght is quiet, 

Man imperious, woman feeble. 

Half IS mine, although I follow. 

Rule by patience, Laughmg Water'’ 

Thus It was they )oumeyed homeward; 

Thus It was that Hiawatha 

To the lodge of old Nokomis 

Brought the moonhght, starhght, firchght. 

Brought the sunshme of his people, 

Minnehaha, Laughmg Water, aSo 

Handsomest of all the women 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

In the land of handsome women. 

1854-55 1855 
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MY LOST YOUTH 1 

Often I think of the beautiful town 
That IS seated by the sea. 

Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth conies back to me. 

And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is hauntmg my memory still 
‘A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I can see the shadowy hnes of its trees, 10 
And catch, m sudden gleams. 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas. 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams 
And the burden of that old song. 

It murmurs and whispers still 
‘A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I remember the black wharves and the 
shps, 

And the sea-tides tossing free, 20 

And Spamsh sailors with bearded lips. 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships. 
And the magic of the sea 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still 
‘A boy’s wiU IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I remember the bulwarks by the shore. 

And the fort upon the hill. 

The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 30 

The drum-beat repeated o’er and o’er. 

And the bugle wild and shrill 
And the music of that old song 
Throbs in my memory suU’ 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

1 In his )ournaI for 29 March 1855, Longfellow wrote 
‘A day of pain, cowering over the fire At night, as I 
lie in bed, a poem comes into my mmd,— « memory 
of Portland,— my nauve town, the city by the sea * 
The next day he entered ‘Wrote the poem, and am 
rather pleased with it, and with the brmging in of the 
two lines of the old Lapland song, 

A boy*9 will 18 the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts * 

Ibid ,V,4i 
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I remember the sea-fight far away, 

How It thundered o’^er the fide! 

And the dead captams, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil 

bay, 40 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves. 

The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 

In quiet neighborhoods. 50 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still 
‘A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 

Across the school-boy’s brain. 

The song and the silence in the heart. 

That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain 
And the voice of that fitful song 60 
Smgs on, and is never sull 
‘A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

There are things of which I may not speak; 

There are dreams that cannot die. 

There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart weak. 

And brmg a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me hke a chill 70 

‘A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 
known street, 

As they balance up and down, 

Are smging the beautiful song. 
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Are sighing and whispering still' 

‘A boy’s will IS the wmd’s will, so 
And the thoughts of youth arc long, long 
thoughts ’ 

And Deenng’s Woods arc fresh and fair. 
And with )oy that is almost pam 
My heart goes back to wander there. 

And among the dreams of the days that 
were, 

I find my lost youth agam. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 
The groves are repeatmg it still: 

‘A boy’s will IS the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 90 

1855 1858 

SANDALPHON 

Have you read in the Talmud of old. 

In the Legends the Rabbins have told 
Of the limitless realms of the air. 

Have you read it, — the marveUous story 
Of Sandalphon, the Angel of Glory, 
Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer? 

How, erect, at the outermost gates 
Of the City Celestial he waits. 

With his feet on the ladder of hght. 

That, crowded with angels unnumbered, 10 
By Jacob was seen, as he slumbered 
Alone in the desert at mght’ 

The Angels of Wmd and of Fire 
Chant only one hymn, and expire 
With the song’s irresistible stress; 

Expire m their rapture and wonder. 

As harp-strmgs are broken asunder 
By music they throb to express. 

But serene in the rapturous throng. 
Unmoved by the rush of the song, 20 

With eyes unimpassioned and slow. 
Among the dead angels, the deathless 
Sandalphon stands hstemng breathless 
To sounds that ascend from below; — 

From the spirits on earth that adore. 

From the souls that entreat and implore 
In the fervor and passion of prayer. 

From the hearts that are broken with 
losses. 

And weary with draggmg the crosses 

Too heavy for mortals to bear 30 
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And he gathers the prayers as he stands. 

And they change into flowers in his hands. 

Into garlands of purple and red. 

And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 

It IS but a legend, I know, — 

A fable, a phantom, a show. 

Of the ancient Rabbinical lore^ 

Yet the old mediteval tradiuon, 4 ° 

The beautiful, strange supersntion. 

But haunts me and holds me the more 

When I look from my wmdow at mght, 

And the welkin above is all white. 

All throbbing and panting with stars. 

Among them majestic is standing 
Sandalphon the angel, expanding 
His pimons m nebulous bars 

And the legend, I feel, is a part 
Of the hunger and thirst of the heart, so 
The frenzy and fire of the brain. 

That grasps at the fruitage forbidden. 

The golden pomegranates of Eden, 

To quiet its fever and pain 
1858 1858 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

Between the dark and the daylight. 

When the mght is beginning to lower. 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations. 

That IS known as the Children’s Hour 

I hear m the chamber above me 
The patter of httle feet. 

The sound of a door that is opened. 

And voices soft and sweet 

From my study I see in the lamphght. 
Descending the broad hall stair, 10 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair 

A whisper, and then a silence 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planmng together 
To take me by surprise 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall' 

By three doors left unguarded 

They enter my castle wall' 20 
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They chmb up into my turret 

O’er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 

They seem to be everywhere 

They almost devour me with kisses. 

Their arms about me entwme. 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine' 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti. 

Because you have scaled the wall, 30 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all' 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart. 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart 

And there will I keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to rum. 

And moulder m dust away' 40 

c 1859 1863 

PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midmght ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five, 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year 

He said to his friend, ‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal 
hght,— 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea, 10 

And I on the opposite shore will be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 
For the country folk to be up and to arm ’ 

Then he said, ‘Good mght'’ and with 
muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore. 
Just as the moon rose over the bay. 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war, 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 20 
Across the moon like a prison bar. 

And a huge black hulk, that was magmfied 
By ns own reflecnon in the tide 
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Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and 
street. 

Wanders and watches with eager ears. 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door. 

The soimd of arms, and the tramp of feet. 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marchmg down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old 

North Church, 31 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry-chamber overhead. 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him 
made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembhng ladder, steep and tall. 

To the highest window in the wall. 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 40 
And the moonlight flowmg over all 
Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead. 

In their night-encampment on the hill. 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, hke a sentinel’s tread. 
The watchful mght-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, ‘All is well'’ 

A moment only he feels the spell 
Of the place and the hour, and the secret 

dread 50 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead. 

For suddenly aU his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away. 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 
A hne of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere 
Now he patted his horse’s side, «o 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth. 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth. 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North 
Church, 

As It rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still 
And lo' as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A ghmmer, and then a gleam of hght' 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he 

turns, 70 
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But hngers and gazes, till full on his 
sight 

A second lamp in the belfry bums! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonhght, a bulk m the 
dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles, m passmg, 
a spark 

Stmck out by a steed flying fearless and 
fleet 

That was all' And yet, through the gloom 
and the hght. 

The fate of a nauon was ridmg that mght. 
And the spark struck out by that steed, m 
his flight, 

Kmdled the land into flame with its heat, so 

He has left the village and mounted the 
steep. 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and 
deep. 

Is the Mystic, meetmg the ocean tides; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 
Now soft on the sand, now loud on the 
ledge. 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock. 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford 
town 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 90 
And felt the damp of the river fog. 

That rises after the sun goes down 

It was one by the village clock. 

When he galloped into Lexington 
He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonhght as he passed. 

And the meeung-house wmdows, blank and 
bare. 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock, loi 

When he came to the bridge m Concord 
town 11 

He heard the bleating of the flock. 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 
And felt the breath of the mormng breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown 
And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 
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Who that day would be lymg dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball no 

You know the rest In the books yoji have 
read, 

How the Brmsh Regulars fired and fled, — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball. 
From behind each fence and farm-yard 
wall. 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane. 

Then crossing the fields to emerge agam 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere, 

And so through the mght went his cry of 
alarm iio 

To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 
For, borne on the mght- wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 
The people will waken and hsten to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 129 
And the nudmght message of Paul Revere. 
i860 1863 

FROM THE SAGA OF KING OLAF > 

I 

The Challenge of Thor 

I AM the God Thor, 

I am the War God, 

I am the Thunderer' 

Here m my Northland, 

My fasmess and fortress. 

Reign I forever' 

Here armd icebergs 
Rule I the nations. 

This is my hammer, 

Miolner the mighty, 10 

Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it! 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 

1 ‘The Sega of King Olaf ’ was, like ‘Paul Revere's Ride,' 
one of the stones from The Tales of a Waystde Inn It 
was based on Longfellow’s study of the HetmskrsngJai 
a history of the kings of Norway up to 1177 The first 
secuon of Longfellow’s saga was ongmally written as 
apart of his Chrtscus 


And hurl it afar offj 
This is my girdle. 

Whenever I brace it. 

Strength is redoubled! 

The hght thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens, ao 

In flashes of crimson. 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the mght-wind. 
Affrighting the nations' 

Jove IS my brother, 

Mine eyes are the hghmmg. 

The wheels of my chariot 
Roll in the thunder. 

The blows of my hammer 

Rmg in the earthquake' 30 

Force rules the world suU, 

Has ruled it, shall rule it. 

Meekness is weakness. 

Strength is triumphant. 

Over the whole earth 
Sull is It Thor’s-Day' 

Thou art a God too, 

O Galilean' 

And thus single-handed 

Unto the combat, 4° 

Gauntlet or Gospel, 

Here I defy thee' 

1849 1863 

2 

King Olaf’s Return 

And Kmg Olaf heard the cry, 

Saw the red hght in the sky. 

Laid his hand upon his sword. 

As he leaned upon the raihng. 

And his ships went sailing, saihng 
Northward mto Drontheim fiord 

There he stood as one who dreamed. 

And the red hght glanced and gleamed 
On the armor that he wore. 

And he shouted, as the rifted 10 

Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

T accept thy challenge, Thorl’ 

To avenge his father slam. 

And reconquer realm and reign. 

Came the youthful Olaf home. 

Through the midnight saihng, saihng. 
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Listening to the wild wind’s wailing. 

And the dashing of the foam 

To his thoughts the sacred name 
Of his mother Astrid came, m 

And the tale she oft had told 
Of her fhght by secret passes 
Through the mountains and morasses, 

T o the home of Hakon old. 

Then strange memories crowded back 
Of Queen Gunhild’s wrath and wrack. 

And a hurried fhght by sea. 

Of grim Vikmgs, and the rapture 
Of the sea-fight, and the capture. 

And the life of slavery 3 ° 

How a stranger watched his face 
In the Esthoman market-place. 

Scanned his features one by one. 

Saying, ‘We should know each other, 

I am Sigurd, Astrid’ s brother. 

Thou art Olaf, Astnd’s son>’ 

Then as Queen Allogia’s page. 

Old in honors, young in age. 

Chief of all her men-at-arms; 

T ill vague whispers, and mysterious, 40 
Reached King Valdemar, the imperious. 
Filling him with strange alarms 

Then his cnusings o’er the seas. 

Westward to the Hebrides 
And to SciUy’s rocky shore, 

And the hermit’s cavern dismal, 

Christ’s great name and rites baptismal 
In the ocean’s rush and roar 

All these thoughts of love and strife 
Glimmered through his lurid hfe, 50 

As the stars’ intenser hght 
Through the red flames o’er him trailing. 

As his ships went saihng, saihng 
Northward in the summer mght 

Trained for either camp or court, 

Skilful in each manly sport, 

Young and beautiful and tall. 

Art of warfare, craft of chases. 

Swimming, skaung, snow-shoe races. 
Excellent ahke in aU eo 

When at sea, with all his rowers. 

He along the bending oars 
Outside of his shin could run 


He the Smalsor Horn ascended. 

And his shimng shield suspended 
On Its summit, like a sun. 

On the ship-rails he could stand. 

Wield his sword with either hand. 

And at once two javehns throw. 

At all feasts where ale was strongest 70 
Sat the merry monarch longest, 

First to come and last to go. 

Norway never yet had seen 
One so beautiful of mien. 

One so royal in attire, 

When in arms completely furmshed. 
Harness gold-inlaid and burmshed, 

Mantle like a flame of fire. 

Thus came Olaf to his own. 

When upon the night-wind blown 80 

Passed that cry along the shore, 

And he answered, while the rifted 
Streamers o’er him shook and shifted, 

T accept thy challenge, Thor’’ 

19 

King Olaf’s War-Horns 

‘Strike the sails'’ King Olaf said, 

‘Never shall men of mme take flight, 

Never away from battle I fled. 

Never away from my foes' 

Let God dispose 
Of my hfe in the fight'’ 

‘Sound the horns'’ said Olaf the King, 

And suddenly through the drifting brume 
The blare of the horns began to ring. 

Like the terrible trumpet shock 10 

Of Regnarock, 

On the Day of Doom' 

Louder and louder the war-horns sang 
Over the level floor of the flood. 

All the sails came down with a clang. 

And there in the midst overhead 
The sun hung red 
As a drop of blood 

Drifting down on the Damsh fleet 
Three together the ships were lashed, 10 
So that neither should turn and retreat; 

In the midst, but m front of the rest. 

The burmshed crest 
Of the Serpent flashed 
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King Olaf stood on the quarter-deckj 
With bow of ash and arrows of oak, 

His gilded shield was without a 
fleck, 

His helmet inlaid with gold. 

And m many a fold 

Hung his crimson cloak. 30 

On the forecastle Ulf the Red 
Watched the lashing of the ships; 

‘If the Serpent he so far ahead. 

We shall have hard work of it here,’ 

Said he with a sneer 
On his bearded bps 

Kmg Olaf laid an arrow on stnng, 

‘Have I a coward on board^’ said he. 

‘Shoot It another way, O Kingi’ 

Sullenly answered Ulf, 40 

The old sea-wolf, 

‘You have need of mei’ 

In front came Svend, the Kmg of the 
Danes, 

Sweeping down with his fifty rowers. 

To the right, the Swedish king with his 
thanes. 

And on board of the Iron Beard 
Earl Eric steered 
To the left with his oars 

‘These soft Danes and Swedes,’ said the 
Kmg, 

‘At home with their wives had better 
stay. 

Than come withm reach of my Serpent’s 

sung 51 

But where Erie the Norseman leads 
Heroic deeds 
WiU be done to-day’’ 

Then as together the vessels crashed, 

Eric severed the cables of hide. 

With which Kmg Olaf ’s ships were 
lashed. 

And left them to drive and drift 
With the currents swift 
Of the outward ude «o 

Louder the war-homs growl and snarl. 
Sharper the dragons bite and sung! 

Eric the son of Hakon Jarl 
A death-drink salt as the sea 
Pledges to thee, 

Olaf the King! 
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Einar Tamberskelver 

It was Einar Tamberskelver 
Stood beside the mast. 

From his yew-bow. Upped with silver. 

Flew the arrows fast. 

Aimed at Eric unavailmg. 

As he sat concealed. 

Half behmd the quarter-railmg. 

Half behmd his shield. 

First an arrow struck the tiller. 

Just above his head, ic 

‘Smg, O Eyvmd SkaldaspiUer,’ 

Then Earl Eric said 
‘Smg the song of Hakon dymg. 

Sing his funeral wail’’ 

And another arrow flymg 
Grazed his coat of mail. 

Turmng to a Lapland yeoman. 

As the arrow passed, 

Said Earl Enc, ‘Shoot that bowman 

Standing by the mast ’ *o 

Sooner than the word was spoken 
Flew the yeoman’s shaft, 

Einar’ s bow m twain was broken, 

Einar only laughed 

‘What was that?’ said Olaf, standing 
On the quarter-deck 
‘Somethmg heard I hke the strandmg 
Of a shattered wreck ’ 

Einar then, the arrow takmg 

From the loosened string, 30 

Answered, ‘That was Norway breaking 
From thy hand, O Kmg’’ 

‘Thou art but a poor divmer,’ 

Straightway Olaf said, 

‘Take my bow, and swifter, Emar, 

Let thy shafts be sped ’ 

Of his bows the fairest choosmg. 

Reached he from above, 

Emar saw the blood-drops oozmg 

Through his iron glove v 

But the bow was thm and narrow. 

At the first assay. 

O’er Its head he drew the arrow. 

Flung the bow away. 

Said, with hot and angry temper 
Flushmg m his cheek. 
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‘Olaf ! for so great a Kkmper 
Are thy bows too weak'’ 

Then, with smile of joy defiant 

On his beardless hp, 5° 

Scaled he, hght and self-reliant, 

Eric’s dragon-ship 
Loose his golden locks were flowing. 

Bright lus armor gleamed; 

Like Saint Michael overthrowing 
Lucifer he seemed 

21 

King Olaf’s Death-Drink 

All day has the battle raged. 

All day have the ships engaged. 

But not yet is assuaged 

The vengeance of Eric the Earl. 

The decks with blood are red. 

The arrows of death are sped, 

The ships are filled with the dead. 

And the spears the champions hurl. 

They drift as wrecks on the tide. 

The grapplmg-irons are plied, lo 

The boarders climb up the side. 

The shouts are feeble and few. 

Ah' never shall Norway agam 

See her sailors come back o’er the mam; 

They all he wounded or slam. 

Or asleep m the billows blue' 

On the deck stands Olaf the King, 

Around him whistle and sing 
The spears that the foemen flmg. 

And the stones they hurl with their 

hands. 20 

In the midst of the stones and the spears, 
Kolbiom, the marshal, appears. 

His shield m the air he uprears. 

By the side of Kmg Olaf he stands. 

Over the shppery wreck 
Of the Long Serpent’s deck 
Sweeps Eric with hardly a check. 

His bps with anger are pale. 

He hews with his axe at the mast. 

Till It falls, with the sails overcast, 30 

Like a snow-covered pine m the vast 
Dim forests of Orkadale. 
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Seekmg Kmg Olaf then. 

He rushes aft with his men. 

As a hunter into the den 

Of the bear, when he stands at bay. 

‘Remember Jarl Hakon'* he cries; 

When lo' on his wondering eyes. 

Two kmgly figures arise. 

Two Olafs m warlike array I 40 

Then Kolbiom speaks m the ear 
Of Kmg Olaf a word of cheer. 

In a whisper that none may hear. 

With a smile on his tremulous lip; 

Two shields raised high in the air. 

Two flashes of golden hair. 

Two scarlet meteors’ glare. 

And both have leaped from the ship. 

Earl Eric’s men in the boats 

Seize Kolbiom’s shield as it floats, so 

And cry, from their hairy throats, 

‘See' It IS Olaf the Kmg'’ 

While far on the opposite side 
Floats another shield on the tide. 

Like a jewel set m the wide 
Sea-current’s eddymg rmg 

There is told a wonderful tale. 

How the King stripped off his mail. 

Like leaves of the brown sea-kale. 

As he swam beneath the mam, 60 

But the young grew old and gray. 

And never, by mght or by day. 

In his kingdom of Norroway 
Was Kmg Olaf seen agam' 

1859-60 1863 

HAWTHORNE 
May 23, 1864 ‘ 

How beauuful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of ram' 

Though all its splendor could not chase 
away 

The ommpresent pam. 

The lovely town was white with apple- 
blooms. 

And the great elms o’erhead 

I The date is that of Hawthorne’s bunal m Sleepy 
Hollow cemetery at Concord 
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Dark shadows wove on their aenal looms 
Shot through with golden thread. 

Across the meadows, by the gray old manse. 
The histone river flowed lo 

I was as one who wanders m a trance, 
Unconsaous of his road. 

The faces of familiar friends seemed 
strange. 

Their voices I could hear. 

And yet the words they uttered seemed to 
change 

Their meanmg to my ear. 

For the one face I looked for was not there. 

The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air. 

And baffled my pursuit. 20 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, and 
stream 

Dunly my thought defines, 

I only see — a dream within a dream — 

The hill-top hearsed with pmes 

I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infimte longmgs of a troubled breast. 

The voice so hke his own 

There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand hes cold, 30 

Which at Its topmost speed let faU the pen. 

And left the tale half told 

Ah’ who shall lift that wand of magic 
power. 

And the lost clew regam’ 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfimshed must remain' 

1864 1867 

DIVINA COMMEDIA ' 

I 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent 
feet 

Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er, 

J The sonnets were written lo precede and follow each 
division of Longfellow's translation of Dante's Dt- 
vine Comedy 
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Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistmgmshable roar 

So, as I enter here from day to day. 

And leave my burden at this minster 

gate, 10 

Kneehng in prayer, and not ashamed to 
pray. 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away. 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 

2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers' 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds bmld their nests, while canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom hke trelhsed 
bowers. 

And the vast mmster seems a cross of 
flowers' 

But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 
eaves 20 

Watch the dead Christ between the Uvmg 
thieves. 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas 
lowers! 

Ah' from what agomes of heart and brain. 
What exultations trampling on despair. 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate 
of wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pam. 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 
This mediaeval miracle of song' 

3 

I enter, and I see thee m the gloom 

Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine' 30 
And strive to make my steps keep pace 
withthme 

The air is filled with some unknown 
perfume. 

The congregauon of the dead make room 
For thee to pass, the votive tapers shine. 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves 
of pine 

The hovering echoes fly from tomb to 
tomb 

From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies. 

And lamentations from the crypts 
below. 

And then a voice celestial that begms 40 
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With the pathetic words, ‘Although your 
sms 

As scarlet be,’ and ends with ‘as the 
snow.’ 

4 

With snow-white veil and garments as of 
flame, 

She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and 
the woe 

From which thy song and all its 
splendors came. 

And while with stem rebuke she speaks thy 
name. 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and m swift 
overflow 

Comes gushing from thy bps m sobs of 
shame so 

Thou make St full confession, and a gleam. 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast. 
Seems on thy bfted forehead to mcrease, 

Lethe and Eunoe — the remembered dream 
And the forgotten sorrow — brmg at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect 
peace 

5 

I hft mine eyes, and aU the windows blaze 
With forms of samts and holy men who 
died. 

Here martyred and hereafter glorified. 
And the great Rose upon its leaves 

displays 6o 

Christ’s Triumph, and the angebc 
roundelays. 

With splendor upon splendor multipbed. 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words 
of praise 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen 
choirs 

Smg the old Latin hymns of peace and 
love. 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost, 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and throi^h 
heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host! 70 

6 

O star of mormng and of bberty! 

O bringer of the bght, whose splendor 
shmes 


Above the darkness of the Apenmnes, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be' 

The voices of the city the sea. 

The voices of the mountains and the 
pmes. 

Repeat thy song, till the famihar hnes 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 
Thy fame is blown abroad from all the 
heights. 

Through all the nations, and a sound is 
heard, 80 

As of a mighty wind, and men devout. 
Strangers of Rome, and the new prosel}^es. 
In their own language hear thy wondrous 
word. 

And many are amazed and many doubt 

1865-67 

FROM THE DIVINE COMEDY 

Paolo and Francesca ' 

And I began ‘O Poet, willingly 
Speak would I to those two, who go 
together. 

And seem upon the wind to be so bght.’ 
And he to me ‘Thou’lt mark, when they 
shall be 

Nearer to us, and then do thou implore 
them 

By love which leadeth them, and they 
wiU come ’ 

Soon as the wind m our direction s^ways 
them. 

My voice uplift I ‘Oh ye weary souls' So 
Come speak to us, if no one interdicts it ’ 
As turtle-doves, caUed onward by desire. 
With open and steady wmgs to the sweet 
nest 

Fly through the air by their vobtion 
borne. 

So came they from the band where Dido 

IS, 

Approactung us athwart the air mabgn, 
So strong was the affectionate appeal 
‘O bvmg creature gracious and bemgnant. 
Who visiting goest through the purple 
air 

Us, who have stamed the world 

mcamadine, 90 

If were the King of the Universe our friend, 

1 The selection) to which the title has been given by 
the editors, la from Canto 5 of the ‘Infemo ’ The 
translation of The Divine Comedy was Longtellow’s 
most ambitious work, begun in 1843 and completed 
for the tot-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth 
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We would pray unto him to give thee 
peace, 

Since thou hast pity on our woe perverse. 

Of what It pleases thee to hear and speak. 

That will we hear, and we will speak to 
you. 

While silent is the wmd, as it is now. 

Sitteth the city, wherem I was bom. 

Upon the sea-shore where the Po 
descends 

To rest in peace with all his retinue 

Love, that on gentle heart doth swifdy 

seize, too 

Seized this man for the person beautiful 
That was ta’en from me, and still the 
mode offends me 

Love, that exempts no one beloved from 
loving. 

Seized me with pleasure of this man so 
strongly. 

That, as thou seest, it doth not yet desert 
me. 

Love has conducted us unto one death, 

Caina waiteth him who quenched our 
hfei’ 

These words were borne along from 
them to us 

As soon as 1 had heard those souls 
tormented, 

I bowed my face, and so long held it 

down I to 

Until the Poet said to me ‘What 
thinkest^’ 

When I made answer, I began ‘Alas' 

How many pleasant thoughts, how much 
desire. 

Conducted these unto the dolorous pass’’ 

Then unto them I turned me, and 1 
spake. 

And I began ‘Thine agomes, Francesca, 

Sad and compassionate to weepmg make 
me 

But tell me, at the Ume of those sweet sighs. 

By what and m what manner Love 
conceded. 

That you should know your dubious 

desires’’ lao 

And she to me ‘There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery, and that thy Teacher knows 

But, if to recognize the earhest root 
Of love m us thou hast so great desire, 

I will do even as he who weeps and 
speaks 

One day we reading were for our delight 
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Of Launcelot, how Love did him 
enthrall. 

Alone we were and without any fear. 
Ftill many a time our eyes together drew 130 
That reading, and drove the color from 
our facesj 

But one pomt only was it that o’ercame 
us. 

Whenas we read of the much longed-for 
smile 

Being by such a noble lover kissed. 

This one, who ne’er from me shall be 
divided. 

Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote 
It 

That day no farther did we read therein ’ 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 139 
The other one did weep so, that, for pity, 
I swooned away as if 1 had been dying. 
And fell, even as a dead body falls 
1863 1866 

BELISARIUS 

I AM poor and old and bhnd. 

The sim burns me, and the wmd 
Blows through the city gate. 

And covers me with dust 
From the wheels of the august 
Jusuman the Great 

It was for him I chased 

The Persians o’er wild and waste. 

As General of the East, 

Night after mght I lay 10 

In their camps of yesterday. 

Their forage was my feast 

For him, with sails of red. 

And torches at mast-head, 

Pilotmg the great fleet, 

I swept the Afric coasts 
And scattered the Vandal hosts. 

Like dust in a windy street. 

For him I won again 
The Ausonian realm and reign, 20 
Rome and Parthenope, 

And all the land was mine 
From the summits of Apenmne 
To the shores of either sea. 

For him, m my feeble age, 

I dared the battle’s rage. 
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To save Byzantium’s state. 

When the tents of Zabergan 
Like snow-drifts overran 

The road of the Golden Gate. 30 

And for this, for this, behold' 

Infirm and blmd and old. 

With gray, uncovered head. 
Beneath the very arch 
Of my tnumphal march, 

I stand and beg my bread! 

Methinks I still can hear, 

Soundmg distinct and near. 

The Vandal monarch’s cry. 

As, captive and disgraced, 40 

With majestic step he paced, — 

‘All, all IS Vamtyi’ 

Ah' vainest of all thmgs 
Is the gratitude of kmgs. 

The plaudits of the crowd 
Are but the clatter of feet 
At rmdnight m the street. 

Hollow and restless and loud. 

But the bitterest disgrace 
Is to see forever the face 50 

Of the Monk of Ephesus' 

The unconquerable will 
This, too, can bear, — I still 
Am Belisanus' 

i875 1875 

CHAUCER 

An old man in a lodge withm a park. 

The chamber walls depicted all around 
With portraitures of htmtsman, hawk, 
and hound. 

And the hurt deer He hsteneth to the 
lark. 

Whose song comes with the simshme 
through the dark 

Of painted glass in leaden lattice bound. 
He hsteneth and he laugheth at the 
sound. 

Then wnteth in a book like any clerk. 

He is the poet of the dawn, who wrote 9 
The Canterbury Tales, and his old age 
Made beautiful with song, and as I read 
I hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from every page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery 
mead. 

1875 


MILTON 

I PACE the sounding sea-beach and behold 
How the volummous biUows roll and 
run. 

Upheaving and subsiding, while the sun 
Shmes through their sheeted emerald far 
unrolled. 

And the mnth wave, slow gathermg fold by 
fold 

All Its loose-flowmg garments mto one, 
Plimges upon the shore, and floods the 
dun 

Pale reach of sands, and changes them to 
gold 

So in majestic cadence rise and fall 

The mighty undulations of thy song, 10 
O sightless bard, England’s Maeomdes! 
And ever and anon, high over all 

Uphfted, a mnth wave superb and strong. 
Floods aU the soul with its melodious 
seas 

1873 1875 

A DUTCH PICTURE 

Simon Danz has come home again, 

From cruising about with his buccaneers. 
He has singed the beard of the King of 
Spam, 

And earned away the Dean of Jaen 
And sold him m Algiers 

In his house by the Maese, with its roof of 
tiles. 

And weathercocks flymg aloft in air. 
There are silver tankards of antique styles. 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare lo 

In his tuhp-garden there by the town. 
Overlooking the sluggish stream. 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown. 
The old sea-captain, hale and brown. 

Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 

Whenever he thinks of the King of Spam, 
And the hsted tuhps look hke Turks, 

And the silent gardener as he works 

Is changed to the Dean of Jaen 20 

The wmdmiUs on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape m the haze. 

To him are towers on the Spanish coast. 


1873 
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With whiskered sentinels at their post. 
Though this IS the river Maese 

But when the winter rams begin. 

He sits and smokes by the blazing 
brands. 

And old seafarmg men come in. 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double chin. 
And rmgs upon their hands 30 

They sit there in the shadow and shme 
Of the flickermg fire of the winter mght. 
Figures in color and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhme, 

Half darkness and half hght 

And they talk of ventures lost or won. 

And their talk is ever and ever the same. 
While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spaiush Don, 

Or convent set on flame 4° 

Restless at times with heavy strides 
He paces his parlor to and fro. 

He IS hke a ship that at anchor rides. 

And swings with the rising and falhng tides. 
And tugs at her anchor-tow 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of tne sea, 
Are calhng and whispering m his ear, 
‘Simon Danz' Why stayest thou here? 

Come forth and follow me ' ’ 50 

So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers. 
To singe the beard of the King of Spam, 
And capture another Dean of Jaen 
And sell him in Algiers 

1878 

VENICE 

WHITE swan of aties, slumbering m thy nest 
So wonderfully built among the reeds 
Of the lagoon, that fences thee and feeds. 
As sayeth thy old historian and thy guesti 
While water-hJy, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and 
weeds 

Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, 
Thy sun-illumined spires, thy crown and 
crest' 

White phantom city, whose untrodden 
streets 


Are rivers, and whose pavements are the 
shifung 10 

Shadows of palaces and strips of sky, 

I wait to see thee vamsh like the fleets 
Seen m mirage, or towers of cloud 
uphfcing 

In air their unsubstanual masonry 

1875 

THE CROSS OF SNOW ' 

In the long, sleepless watches of the mght, 
A gentle face — ^the face of one long 
dead — 

Looks at me from the wall, where round 
Its head 

The mght-lamp casts a halo of pale light 
Here m this room she died, and soul more 
white 

Never through martyrdom of fire was 
led 

To Its repose, nor can m books be read 
The legend of a hfe more benedight 
There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defymg, in its deep ravines 10 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the 
changing scenes 

And seasons, changeless since the day 
she died 

1879 1886 

JUGURTHA * 

How cold are thy baths, Apollo' 

Cried the African monarch, the splendid. 
As down to his death in the hollow 
Dark dungeons of Rome he descended. 
Uncrowned, unthroned, unattended. 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo' 

1 Longfellow’s wife was tragically burned to death in 
1861 ‘Eighteen years afterward, looking over, one 
day, an illustrated book of Western scenery, his atten- 
tion was arrested by a picture of that mysterious 
mountain [the Mount of the Holy Cross, in Colorado) 
upon whose lonely, lofty breast the snow lies in long 
furrows that make a rude but wonderfully clear image 
of a vast cross At night, as he looked upon the pic- 
tured countenance that hung upon his chambered 
wall, his thoughts framed themselves into the verses 
that follow He put them away m his portfolio, where 
they were found after his death ’ Samuel Longfellow, 
Life 0/ Henry Wadstoorth Longfellow (Boston, i886),H, 

372 

2 Jugurtha, vanquished king of Numidia, was brought 
to Rome and, after the triumphal procession of his 
conqueror, thrown into prison and starved to death 
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How cold are thy baths, Apollo' 

Cried the Poet, unknown, unbefnended, 
As the vision, that lured him to follow, 

With the mist and the darkness blended. 
And the dream of his hfe was ended, n 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo' 

1879 1880 

HELEN OF TYRE 

What phantom is this that appears 
Through the purple mists of the years, 
Itself but a mist hke these? 

A woman of cloud and of fire. 

It IS she. It IS Helen of Tyre, 

The town in the midst of the seas. 

O Tyre' in thy crowded streets 
The phantom appears and retreats. 

And the Israelites that sell 
Thy hhes and lions of brass, 10 

Look up as they see her pass. 

And murmur 'Jezebel'’ 

Then another phantom is seen 
At her side, in a gray gabardine, 

With beard that floats to his waist; 

It is Simon Magus, the Seer, 

He speaks, and she pauses to hear 
The words he utters in haste. 

He says ‘From this evil fame. 

From this hfe of sorrow and shame, 20 
I will lift thee and make thee rmne. 
Thou hast been Queen Candace, 

And Helen of Troy, and shalt be 
The Intelhgence Divme'’ 

Oh, sweet as the breath of mom. 

To the fallen and forlorn 

Are whispered words of praise; 

For the famished heart beheves 
The falsehood that tempts and deceives. 
And the promise that betrays 30 

So she follows from land to land 
The wizard’s beckoiung hand. 

As a leaf is blown by the gust. 

Till she vanishes into mght 
O reader, stoop down and wnte 
With thy finger in the dust. 

O town m the midst of the seas. 

With thy rafts of cedar trees. 

Thy merchandise and thy ships. 
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Thou, too, art become as naught, 40 

A phantom, a shadow, a thought, 

A name upon men’s Ups. 

1879 1880 

THE BELLS OF SAN BLAS 

What say the Bells of San Bias 
To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlan? 

To them it is nothing more 
Than the sound of surf on the shore, — 
Nothing more to master or man 

But to me, a dreamer of dreams. 

To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same, — 

The Bells of San Bias to me 10 

Have a strange, wild melody. 

And are somethmg more than a name. 

For bells are the voice of the church. 

They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old. 

One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech. 

And the meaning is mamfold 

They are a voice of the Past, 

Of an age that is fading fast, 20 

Of a power austere and grand; 

When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o’er this western world. 

And the Priest was lord of the land. 

The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 
Has crumbled into the dust. 

And on oaken beams below 
The bells swmg to and fro. 

And are green with mould and rust 30 

‘Is, then, the old faith dead,’ 

They say, ‘and in its stead 

Is some new faith proclaimed. 

That we are forced to remam 
Naked to sun and ram. 

Unsheltered and ashamed? 

‘Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 

Our warmngs and our complamts: 

And roimd about us there 40 

The white doves filled the air. 

Like the white souls of the saints 
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‘The saints' Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own? 

Are they asleep, or dead. 

That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions he, 

No longer tenanted? 

‘Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 50 

When the world with faith was 
filled. 

Bring back the fervid zeal. 

The hearts of fire and steel. 

The hands that beheve and build 
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‘Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and mam 
Our voices of command, 

Like exiled kmgs who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the Priest is lord of the land!’ 60 

O Bells of San Bias, m vam 
Ye call back the Past agam' 

The Past is deaf to your prayer. 

Out of the shadows of mght 
The world rolls mto hght. 

It IS daybreak everywhere. 

1882 1882 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

1809-1894 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST-TABLE ' 

I 

I WAS just going to say, when I was inter- 
rupted, that one of the many ways of 
classifying mmds is under the heads of 
arithmetical and algebraical mtellects All 
economical and practical wisdom is an ex- 
tension or variation of the following arith- 
metical formula 2 + 2 = 4 Every philo- 
sophical proposition has the more general 
character of the expression a + b = c We 
are mere operatives, empirics, and egotists, 
until we learn to think in letters instead of 
figures 

They all stared There is a divimty stu- 
dent lately come among us to whom I com- 
monly address remarks hke the above, 
allowing him to take a certain share m the 
conversation, so far as assent or pertinent 
questions are involved He abused his hb- 
erty on this occasion by presuming to say 
that Leibmtz had the same observation. — 
No, sir, I rephed, he has not But he said a 
mighty good thing about mathematics, that 
sounds something hke it, and you found 
It, not in the original, but quoted by 
Dr Thomas Reid I will tell the company 
what he did say, one of these days. 

I The ensay is the first of a senes contributed by Holmes 
to the Atlantic Monthly, and appeared in its first 
number, November, 1857 The opemng sentence 
refers to two sumlai essays by Holmes, which he wrote 
for the Nctv E 'eland Maeaztne m 1831 and 1832 


If I belong to a Society of Mutual 

Admiranon'’ — I blush to say that I do not at 
this present moment I once did, however 
It was the first association to which I ever 
heard the term apphed, a body of scientific 
young men in a great foreign city who ad- 
mired their teacher, and to some extent 
each other Many of them deserved it, they 
have become famous since It amuses me 
JO to hear the talk of one of those beings de- 
scribed by Thackeray — 

‘Letters four do form his name’ — 

about a social development which belongs 
to the very noblest stage of civilization All 
generous compames of artists, authors, 
philanthropists, men of science, are, or 
ought to be. Societies of Mutual Adnura- 
20 tion A man of gemus, or any kind of supe- 
riority, IS not debarred from admiring the 
same quahty m another, nor the other from 
retummg his admiration They may even 
associate together and contmue to think 
highly of each other And so of a dozen such 
men, if any one place is fortunate enough 
to hold so many The being referred to 
above assumes several false prenuses First, 
that men of talent necessarily hate each 
30 other Secondly, that mumate knowledge 
or habitual association destroys our adrmra- 
tion of persons whom we esteemed highly 
at a distance Thirdly, that a circle of clever 
fellows, who meet together to dme and 
have a good time, have signed a constitu- 
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tional compact to glorify themselves and 
to put down him and the fraction of the 
human race not belonging to their number 
Fourthly, that it is an outrage that he is 
not asked to join them 

Here the company laughed a good deal, 
and the old gentleman who sits opposite 
said, ‘That’s it! that’s iti’ 

I contmued, for I was in the talking vem. 
As to clever people’s hating each other, I 
think a little extra talent does sometimes 
make people jealous They become irri- 
tated by perpetual attempts and failures, 
and It hurts their tempers and dispositions. 
Unpretending mediocrity is good, and 
gemus IS glorious, but a weak flavor of 
genius in an essentially common person is 
detestable It spoils the grand neutrality of 
a commonplace character, as the rinsmgs 
of an unwashed wme-glass spoil a draught 
of fair water No wonder the poor fellow 
we spoke of, who always belongs to this 
class of sbghtly flavored mediocrities, is 
puzzled and vexed by the strange sight of a 
dozen men of capacity working and playing 
together in harmony He and his fellows 
are always fighting With them famihanty 
naturally breeds contempt If they ever 
praise each other’s bad drawings, or bro- 
ken-winded novels, or spavined verses, 
nobody ever supposed it was from admi- 
ration, It was simply a contract between 
themselves and a publisher or dealer 

If the Mutuals have really nothing 
among them worth adminng, that alters 
the question But if they are men with 
noble powers and quahties, let me tell you, 
that, next to youthftil love and family affec- 
tions, there is no human senument better 
than that which unites the Societies of 
Mutual Admiration And what would ht- 
erature or art be without such associations? 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual 
Admiration Society of which Shakspeare, 
and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher were members’ Or to that of 
which Addison and Steele formed the 
centre, and which gave us the Spectator? 
Or to that where Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
and Burke, and Reynolds, and Beauclerk, 
and Boswell, most admirmg among all 
admirers, met together? Was there any 
great harm in the fact that the Irvings and 
Paulding wrote in company? or any un- 
pardonable cabal in the hterary uiuon of 


Verplanck and Bryant and Sands, and as 
many more as they chose to associate with 
them? 

The poor creature does not know what 
he IS talkmg about, when he abuses this 
noblest of mstitutions Let him inspect its 
mysteries through the knot-hole he has 
secured, but not use that onfice as a me- 
dium for his popgun Such a society is the 
10 crown of a hterary metropohs, if a town 
has not material for it, and spirit and good 
feehng enough to organize it, it is a mere 
caravansary, fit for a man of gemus to lodge 
m, but not to hve in Foohsh people hate 
and dread and envy such an association 
of men of varied powers and influence, 
because it is lofty, serene, impregnable, 
and, by the necessity of the case, exclu- 
sive Wise ones are prouder of the title 
20 M S M A than of all their other honors 
put together 

AH generous minds have a horror 

of what are commonly called ‘facts ’ They 
are the brute beasts of the intellectual do- 
mam Who does not know fellows that 
always have an ill-conditioned fact or two 
which they lead after them mto decent 
company like so many bull-dogs, ready to 
let them shp at every ingemous suggestion, 
30 or convement generalization, or pleasant 
fancy’ I allow no ‘facts’ at this table 
What' Because bread is good and whole- 
some and necessary and nounshmg, shall 
you thrust a crumb into my windpipe while 
I am talking? Do not these muscles of tiune 
represent a hundred loaves of bread? and 
is not my thought the abstract of ten thou- 
sand of these crumbs of truth with which 
you would choke off my speech? 

40 (The above remark must be conditioned 
and qualified for the vulgar tmnd The 
reader will of course understand the precise 
amount of seasomng which must be added 
to It before he adopts it as one of the axioms 
of his hfe The speaker disclaims all re- 
sponsibihty for its abuse in mcompetent 
hands ) 

This busmess of conversation is a very 
serious matter There are men whom it 
so weakens one to talk with an hour more than 
a day’s fastmg would do Mark this which I 
am going to say, for it is as good as a work- 
mg professional man’s advice, and costs 
you nothing It is better to lose a pmt of 
blood from your vems than to have a nerve 
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tapped Nobody measures your nervous 
force as it runs away, nor bandages your 
brain and marrow after the operation 

There are men of espnt who are exces- 
sively exhausting to some people. They 
are the talkers who have what may be 
called jerky minds Their thoughts do not 
nm in the natural order of sequence They 
say bright things on all possible subjects, 
but their zigzags rack you to death After a 
jolting half-hour with one of these jerky 
compamons, talking with a dull friend 
affords great rehef It is hke takmg the cal 
in your lap after holding a squirrel 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person 
IS, to be sure, at times' A ground-glass 
shade over a gas-lamp does not bring more 
solace to our dazzled eyes than such a one 
to our minds 

‘Do not dull people bore you?’ said one 
of the lady-boarders, — the same who sent 
me her autograph-book last week with 
a request for a few original stanzas, not 
remembermg that ‘The Pactohan’ pays me 
five dollars a hne for every thing I write in 
its columns 

‘Madam,’ said I (she and the century 
were m their teens together), ‘all men are 
bores, except when we want them There 
never was but one man whom I would 
trust with my latch-key ’ 

‘Who might that favored person be"’ 
‘Zimmermann ’ 

The men of gemus that I fancy 

most have erectile heads like the cobra-di- 
capello You remember what they tell of 
William Pinkney, the great pleader, how m 
his eloquent paroxysms the vems of fais 
neck would swell and his face flush and his 
eyes glitter, until he seemed on the verge 
of apoplexy The hydraulic arrangements 
for supplying the brain with blood are only 
second m importance to its own orgam- 
zation The bulbous-headed fellows who 
steam well when they are at work are the 
men that draw big audiences and give us 
marrowy books and pictures It is a good 
sign to have one’s feet grow cold when he 
IS writing A great writer and speaker once 
told me that he often wrote with his feet in 
hot water, but for this, all his blood would 
have run into his head, as the mercury 
sometimes withdraws into the ball of a 
thermometer 

You don’t suppose that my re- 


marks made at this table are like so many 
postage-stamps, do you, — each to be only 
once uttered? If you do, you are mistaken 
He must be a poor creature who does not 
often repeat himself Imagine the author of 
the excellent piece of advice, ‘Know thy- 
self,’ never alludmg to that sentiment 
agam during the course of a protracted 
existence' Why, the truths a man carries 
lo about with him arc his tools, and do you 
think a carpenter is bound to use the same 
plane but once to smooth a knotty board 
with, or to hang up his hammer after it has 
driven its first naiP I shall never repeat a 
conversation, but an idea often I shall use 
the same types when I hke, but not com- 
monly the same stereotypes A thought is 
often original, though you have uttered it a 
hundred times It has come to you over a 
20 new route, by a new and express train of 
associations 

Sometimes, but rarely, one may be 
caught makmg the same speech twice over, 
and yet be held blameless Thus, a certam 
lecturer, after perfornung in an inland aty, 
where dwells a litte'ratnce of note, was in- 
vited to meet her and others over the social 
teacup She pleasantly referred to his many 
wanderings in his new occupation ‘Yes,’ 
30 he replied, ‘I am like the Huma, the bird 
that never lights, being always in the cars, 
as he IS always on the wing ’ — Years elapsed 
The lecturer visited the same place once 
more for the same purpose Another social 
cup after the lecture, and a second meeting 
with the distmguished lady ‘You are con- 
stantly gomg from place to place,’ she said 
‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I am like the Huma,’ 
— ^and fimshed the sentence as before 
40 What horrors, when it flashed over him 
that he had made this fine speech, word for 
word, twice over' Yet it was not true, as the 
lady might perhaps have fairly inferred, 
that he had embelhshed his conversation 
with the Huma daily during that whole 
mterval of years On the contrary, he had 
never once thought of the odious fowl until 
the recurrence of precisely the same cir- 
cumstances brought up precisely the same 
so idea He ought to have been proud of the 
accuracy of his mental adjustments Given 
certain factors, and a sound brain should 
always evolve the same fixed product with 
the certamty of Babbage’s calculating ma 
chme 
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What a satire, by the way, is that 

machine on the mere mathematician! A 
Frankenstem-monster, a thing without 
brams and without heart, too stupid to 
make a blunder, which turns out results like 
a corn-sheller, and never grows any wiser 
or better, though it grind a thousand bush- 
els of them' 

I have an immense respect for a man of 
talents plus ‘the mathemaucs.’ But the cal- 
culating power alone should seem to be 
the least human of quahties, and to have 
the smallest amount of reason in it, smce a 
machme can be made to do the work of 
three or four calculators, and better than 
any one of them Sometimes I have been 
troubled that I had not a deeper mtuitive 
apprehension of the relations of numbers 
But the triumph of the C3rphering hand- 
organ has consoled me I always fancy I 
can hear the wheels clicking m a calcula- 
tor’s brain The power of deahng with 
numbers is a kind of ‘detached lever’ 
arrangement, which may be put into a 
mighty poor watch I suppose it is about 
as common as the power of moving the 
ears voluntanly, which is a moderately rare 
endowment 

Little localized powers, and httle 

narrow streaks of speciahzed knowledge, 
are things men are very apt to be conceited 
about Nature is very wise, but for this 
encouraging principle how many small 
talents and little accomplishments would 
be neglected' Talk about conceit as much 
as you like, it is to human character what 
salt is to the ocean, it keeps it sweet, and 
renders it endurable Say rather it is like 
the natural unguent of the sea-fowl’s plum- 
age, which enables him to shed the ram 
that falls on him and the wave m which he 
dips When one has had all his conceit 
taken out of him, when he has lost all 
his illusions, his feathers will soon soak 
through, and he will fly no more 

‘So you admire conceited people, do 
you’’ said the young lady who has come to 
the city to be finished off for — the duties of 
hfe 

I am afraid you do not study logic at 
your school, my dear It docs not follow 
that I wish to be pickled m brme because I 
like a salt-water plunge at Nahant I say 
that conceit is just as natural a thing to 
human minds as a centre is to a circle But 


httle-minded people’s thoughts move m 
such small circles that five minutes’ con- 
versation gives you an arc long enough to 
detemune their whole curve. An arc m the 
movement of a large mtellect does not 
sensibly differ from a straight fine Even 
if it have the third vowel as its centre, it 
does not soon betray it. The highest 
thought, that is, is the most seemingly im- 
10 personal, it does not obviously imply any 
mdividual centre 

Audaaous self-esteem, with good ground 
for It, IS always imposmg What resplend- 
ent beauty that must have been which 
could have authonzed Phryne to ‘peel’ m 
the way she did' What fine speeches are 
those two 'Non omms moriar ,’ ' and ‘I have 
taken all knowledge to be my province’' 
Even in common people, conceit has the 
20 virtue of making them cheerful, the man 
who thinks his wife, his baby, his house, 
his horse, his dog, and himself severally 
unequalled, is almost sure to be a good- 
humored person, though hable to be tedi- 
ous at times 

What are the great faults of conver- 
sation? Want of ideas, want of words, want 
of manners, are the prinapal ones, I sup- 
pose you think I don’t doubt it, but I will 
30 tell you what I have found spoil more good 
talks than anything else, — long arguments 
on special points between people who differ 
on the fimdamental principles upon which 
these points depend No men can have 
satisfactory relations with each other until 
they have agreed on certam ultimata of 
behef not to be disturbed in ordinary 
conversation, and unless they have sense 
enough to trace the secondary questions 
40 depending upon these ultimate beliefs to 
their source In short, just as a written 
constitution is essential to the best social 
order, so a code of finalities is a necessary 
condition of profitable talk between two 
persons Talking is hke playing on the 
harp, there is as much m laying the hand 
on the stnngs to stop their vibrations as m 
twangmg them to brmg out their music 

Do you mean to say the pun- 

50 question is not clearly settled in your 
mmds? Let me lay down the law upon the 
subject Life and language are ahke sacred 
Homicide and verhnetde — ^that is, violent 
treatment of a word with fatal results to its 

1 shall not entirely die * HoraccyC III5XXX56 
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legitimate meamng, which is its hfe — are 
alike forbidden Manslaughter, which is 
the meaning of the one, is the same as 
man’s laughter, which is the end of the 
other A pun is pnmd faae an insult to the 
person you are talking with It imphes 
utter mdifference to, or subhme contempt 
for his remarks, no matter how serious I 
speak of total depravity, and one says all 
that is written on the subject is deep raving 
I have committed mv self-respect by talk- 
mg with such a person I should like to 
commit him, but cannot, because he is a 
nuisance Or I speak of geological con- 
vulsions, and he asks me what was the 
cosine of Noah’s ark, also, whether the 
Deluge was not a deal huger than any mod- 
ern inundation 

A pun does not commonly justify a blow 
in return But if a blow were given for such 
cause, and death ensued, the jury would be 
judges both of the facts and of the pim, and 
might, if the latter were of an aggravated 
character, return a verdict of justifiable 
homicide. Thus, in a case lately decided 
before Miller, J , Doe presented Roe a 
subscription paper, and urged the claims of 
suffering humamty Roe rephed by asking. 
When charity was like a top^ It was in evi- 
dence that Doe preserved a digmfied si- 
lence Roe then said, ‘When it begins to 
hum ’ Doe then — and not till then — struck 
Roe, and his head happemng to hit a bcmd 
volume of the Monthly Rag-bag and Stolen 
Miscellany, intense morufication ensued, 
with a fatal result The chief laid down his 
notions of the law to his brother justices, 
who unammously replied, ‘Jest so ’ The 
chief rejoined, that no man should jest so 
without being pumshed for it, and charged 
for the prisoner, who was acquitted, and 
the pun ordered to be burned by the 
sheriff The bound volume was forfeited 
as a deodand, but not claimed 

People that make pirns are hke wanton 
boys that put coppers on the railroad tracks 
They amuse themselves and other children, 
but their httle trick may upset a freight 
tram of conversation for the sake of a bat- 
tered witticism 

I wiU thank you, B F , to brmg down 
two books, of which I will mark the places 
on this shp of paper (While he is gone, I 
may say that this boy, our landlady’s 
youngest, is called Beniamin Franklin, 


after the celebrated philosopher of that 
name A highly merited compliment.) 

I wish to refer to two eminent author- 
lues Now be so good as to hsten The 
great morahst says' ‘To trifle with the 
vocabulary which is the vehicle of social 
mtercourse is to tamper with the currency 
of human mtelhgence He who would vio- 
late the sanctities of his mother tongue 
10 would invade the recesses of the paternal 
till without remorse, and repeat the ban- 
quet of Saturn without an mdigestion ’ 

And, once more, hsten to the historian 
‘The Puritans hated pirns The Bishops 
were notoriously addicted to them The 
Lords Temporal carried them to the verge 
of hcense Majesty itself must have its 
Royal qmbble “Ye be burly, my Lord of 
Burleigh,” said Queen Ehzabeth, “but ye 
20 shall make less stir in our realm than my 
Lord of Leicester ” The gravest wisdom 
and the highest breeding lent their sanc- 
tion to the practice Lord Bacon playfully 
declared himself a descendant of ’Og, the 
King of Bashan Sir Phihp Sidney, with 
his last breath, reproached the soldier who 
brought him water, for wasting a casque- 
ful upon a dying man A courtier, who saw 
Othello performed at the Globe Theatre, 
30 remarked, that the blackamoor was a brute, 
and not a man “Thou hast reason,” rephed 
a great Lord, “according to Plato his say- 
mg, for this be a two-legged ammal with 
feathers ” The fatal habit became umver- 
sal The language was corrupted The m- 
fecuon spread to the national conscience 
Poliucal double-dealings naturally grew 
out of verbal double meamngs The teeth 
of the new dragon were sown by the Cad- 
40 mus who introduced the alphabet of equiv- 
ocation What was levity in the time of 
the Tudors grew to regicide and revolution 
m the age of the Stuarts ’ 

Who was that boarder that just whis- 
pered somethmg about the Macaulay- 
flowers of hterature’ — There was a dead 
silence — I said calmly, I shall henceforth 
consider any interrupuon by a pun as a 
hint to change my boarding-house Do not 
50 plead my example If I have used any such. 
It has been only as a Spartan father would 
show up a drunken helot We have done 
with them 

If a logical mmd ever found out 

anything with its logic? — I should say that 
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its most frequent work was to build a pons 
astnorum over chasms which shrewd people 
can bestride without such a structure You 
can hire logic, in the shape of a lawyer, to 
prove anythmg that you want to prove 
You can buy treatises to show that Napo- 
leon never hved, and that no battle of 
Bunker-hill was ever fought The great 
minds are those with a wide span, which 
couple truths related to, but far removed 
from, each other. 

Logicians carry the surveyor’s cham 
over the track of which these are the true 
explorers I value a man mainly for his 
primary relations with truth, as I under- 
stand truth, — not for any secondary artifice 
m handling his ideas Some of the sharpest 
men in argument are notoriously unsound 
in judgment I should not trust the counsel 
of a clever debater, any more than that of 
a good chess-player Either may of course 
advise wisely, but not necessarily because 
he wrangles or plays well 

The old gentleman who sits opposite got 
his hand up, as a pointer lifts his forefoot, 
at the expression, ‘his relations with truth, 
as I understand truth,’ and when I had 
done, smifed audibly, and said I talked like 
a transcendentalist For his part, common 
sense was good enough for him 

Precisely so, my dear sir, I replied, com- 
mon sense, as you understand tt We all 
have to assume a standard of judgment m 
our own minds, either of things or persons. 
A man who is willing to take another’s 
opimon has to exercise his judgment in the 
choice of whom to follow, which is often as 
mce a matter as to judge of things for one’s 
self On the whole, I had rather judge men’s 
mmds by comparmg their thoughts with 
my own, than judge of thoughts by know- 
mg who utter them I must do one or the 
other It does not follow, of course, that I 
may not recogmze another man’s thoughts 
as broader and deeper than my own, but 
that does not necessarily change my opin- 
ion, otherwise this would be at the mercy 
of every superior mind that held a different 
one. How many of our most cherished be- 
liefs are like those dnnkmg-glasses of the 
ancient pattern, that serve us well so long 
as we keep them m our hand, but spill all 
if we attempt to set them down' I have 
sometimes compared conversation to the 
Italian game of mora, in which one player 


lifts his hand with so many fingers ex- 
tended, and the other gives the number if 
he can. I show my thought, another his, if 
they agree, well, if they differ, we find the 
largest common factor, if we can, but at any 
rate avoid disputing about remainders and 
fracuons, which is to real talk what turung 
an instrument is to playing on it. 

Whai if, instead of talkmg this 

lo mormng, I should read you a copy of 
verses, with critical remarks by the author? 
Any of the company can retire that hke. 

Album Verses 

When Eve had led her lord away. 

And Cam had kiUed his brother. 

The stars and flowers, the poets say. 

Agreed with one another 

20 

To cheat the cunmng tempter’s art. 

And teach the race its duty. 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of hght and beauty. 

A million sleepless lids, they say. 

Will be at least a warning. 

And so the flowers would watch by day. 

The stars from eve to mormng 
30 

On hill and prairie, field and lawn. 

Their dewy eyes uptummg. 

The flowers suU watch from reddenmg 
dawn 

Till western skies are bummg 

Alas’ each hour of daybght tells 
A tale of shame so crushmg. 

That some turn white as sea-bleached 
40 shells. 

And some are always blushing 

But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers. 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown. 
The bps of lymg lovers. 

They try to shut their sadderung eyes, 

And in the vain endeavor 
so We see them twinkbng in the skies. 

And so they wink for ever. 

What do you think of these verses, my 
friends? — Is that piece an impromptu? 
said my landlady’s daughter (?S.t 19-f 
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Tender-eyed blonde Long ringlets. Cameo 
pm. Gold pencil-case on a cham. Locket. 
Bracelet. Album. Autograph-book. Ac- 
cordeon Reads Byron, Tupper, and 
Sylvanus Cobb, jumor, while her mother 
makes the puddings Says, ‘Yes?’ when you 
tell her anythmg ) — Out et nan, ma petite , — 

Yes and no, my child Five of the seven 
verses were written off-hand, the other two 
took a week, — that is, were hanging round lo 
the desk m a ragged, forlorn, unrhymed 
condition as long as that All poets will tell 
you )ust such stones C'est le dernier pas 
gut coute ' Don’t you know how hard it is 
for some people to get out of a room after 
their visit is really over? They want to be 
off, and you want to have them off, but 
they don’t know how to manage it One 
would think they had been bmlt in your 
parlor or study, and were waiting to be 20 
launched I have contrived a sort of cere- 
momal inclined plane for such visitors, 
which being lubricated with certain smooth 
phrases, I backed them down, metaphor- 
ically speaking, stern-foremost, into their 
‘native element,’ the great ocean of out- 
doors. Well, now, there are poems as hard 
to get rid of as these rural visitors They 
come in ghbly, use up all the serviceable 
rhymes, day, ray, beauty, duty, skies, eyes, 30 
other, brother, mountain, fountain, and the 
hke, and so they go on until you think it is 
time for the wind-up, and the wmd-up 
won’t come on any terms So they he about 
unul you get sick of the sight of them, and 
end by thrusting some cold scrap of a 
final couplet upon them, and turrung them 
out of doors I suspect a good many ‘im- 
promptus’ could tell )ust such a story as the 
above — Here turrung to our landlady, I 40 
used an illustration which pleased the com- 
pany much at the time, and has since been 
highly commended ‘Madam,’ I said, ‘you 
can pour three gills and three quarters of 
honey from that pmt jug, if it is full, m less 
than one minute, but, madam, you could 
not empty that last quarter of a gill, though 
you were turned mto a marble Hebe, and 
held the vessel upside down for a thousand 
years 50 

One gets tired to death of the old, old 
rhymes, such as you see m that copy of 
verses, — which I don’t mean to abuse, or 
to praise either I always feel as if I were 

I *It*s the last step which gives the most trouble * 


a cobbler, putting new top-leathers to an 
old pair of boot-soles and bodies, when I 
am fitting sentiments to these venerable 
jmgles. 

youth 

. . . . mormng 

truth 

warning 

Nine tenths of the ‘Juvemle Poems’ 
written spring out of the above musical and 
suggestive comcidences 

‘Yes?’ said our landlady’s daughter 
I did not address the following remark to 
her, and I trust, from her limited range of 
reading, she will never see it, I said it 
softly to my next neighbor. 

When a young female wears a flat circu- 
lar side-curl, gummed on each temple, — 
when she walks with a male, not arm in 
arm, but fais arm against the back of hers, — 
and when she says ‘Yes^’ with the note of 
mterrogation, you are generally safe in 
asking her what wages she gets, and who 
the ‘feller’ was you saw her with 

‘What were you whispering^’ said the 
daughter of the house, moistemng her lips, 
as she spoke, in a very engaging manner 
‘I was only laying down a prmciple of 
social diagnosis ’ 

‘Yes?’ 

It IS curious to see how the same 

wants and tastes find the same implements 
and modes of expression in all times and 
places The young ladies of Otaheite, as 
you may see in Cook’s Voyages, had a 
sort of crinohne arrangement fully equal in 
radius to the largest spread of our own 
lady-baskets. When I fling a Bay-State 
shawl over my shoulders, I am only taking 
a lesson from the climate that the Indian 
had learned before me A blanket~shsw\ 
we call It, and not a plaid, and we wear it 
like the aborigmes, and not hke the High- 
landers. 

We are the Romans of the modern 

world, — the great assimilating people 
Conflicts and conquests are of course 
necessary accidents with us, as with our 
prototypes And so we come to their style 
of weapon Our army sword is the short, 
stiff, pomted gladius of the Romans, and 
the American bowie-kmfe is the same tool, 
modified to meet the dailv wants of civil 
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soaety I announce at this table an axiom 
not to be found m Montesquieu or the 
journals of Congress — 

The race that shortens its weapons 
lengthens its boundanes 

Corollary It was the Pohsh lance that 
left Poland at last with nothmg of her own 
to bound 

‘Dropped from her nerveless grasp the 
shattered spear^’ 

What business had Sarmatia to be fight- 
ing for liberty with a fifteen-foot pole be- 
tween her and the breasts of her enermes? 
If she had but clutched the old Roman and 
young Amencan weapon, and come to 
close quarters, there might have been a 
chance for her, but it would have spoiled 
the best passage m ‘The Pleasures of Hope ’ 

Self-made men^ — Well, yes Of 

course everybody likes and respects self- 
made men It is a great deal better to be 
made in that way than not to be made at 
all Are any of you younger people old 
enough to remember that Irishman’s house 
on the marsh at Cambridgeport, which 
house he built from dram to chimney-top 
with his own hands? It took him a good 
many years to build it, and one could see 
that It was a httle out of plumb, and a httle 
v/avy in outhne, and a httle queer and un- 
certain m general aspect A regular hand 
could certainly have built a better house, 
but It was a very good house for a ‘self- 
made’ carpenter’s house, and people 
praised it, and said how remarkably well 
the Irishman had succeeded They never 
thought of praising the fine blocks of 
houses a httle fanher on 

Your self-made man, whittled mto shape 
with his own jack-kmfe, deserves more 
credit, if that is all, than the regular engme- 
turned article, shaped by the most ap- 
proved pattern, and French pohshed by 
society and travel But as to saymg that one 
IS every way the equal of the other, that is 
another matter The right of strict social 
discrimination of all thmgs and persons, 
according to their ments, native or ac- 
quired, IS one of the most precious repub- 
lican privileges I take the hberty to exer- 
cise It, when I say, that other things being 
equal, in most relations of hfe I prefer a 
man of family. 


What do I mean by a man of family? — 
Oh, I’ll give you a general idea of what I 
mean Let us give him a first-rate fit out, it 
costs us nothmg 

Four or five generations of gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, among them a member 
of his Majesty’s Council for the Province, a 
Governor or so, one or two Doctors of 
Divinity, a member of Congress, not later 
10 than the time of long boots with tassels 

Family portraits The member of the 
Council, by Smibert The great merchant- 
uncle, by Copley, full length, sittmg m his 
arm-chair, in a velvet cap and flowered 
robe, with a globe by him, to show the 
range of his commeraal transactions, and 
letters with large red seals lying round, one 
directed conspicuously to The Honorable, 
etc , etc Great-grandmother, by the same 
io artist, brown satm, lace very fine, hands 
superlauve, grand old lady, stiffish, but im- 
posing Her mother, artist unknown, flat, 
angular, hangmg sleeves, parrot on fist A 
pair of Stuarts, viz , i A superb full- 
blown, mediaeval gentleman, with a fiery 
dash of Tory blood in his veins, tempered 
down with that of a fine old rebel grand- 
mother, and warmed up with the best of 
old India Madeira, his face is one flame of 
30 ruddy sunshine, his ruffled shirt rushes out 
of his bosom with an impetuous generosity, 
as if It would drag his heart after it, and his 
simle IS good for twenty thousand dollars 
to the Hospital, besides ample bequests to 
all relatives and dependents 2 Lady of the 
same, remarkable cap, high waist, as in 
time of Empire, bust a la Josephine, wisps 
of curls, hke celery-tips, at sides of fore- 
head, complexion clear and warm, like rose- 
40 cordial As for the mimatures by Malbone, 
we don’t count them in the gallery 

Books, too, with the names of old college- 
students in them, — ^faimly names, — you 
will find them at the head of their respec- 
tive classes m the days when students took 
rank on the catalogue from their parents’ 
condition. Elzevirs, with the Latimzed ap- 
pellations of youthful progenitors, and Hic 
liber est meus on the title-page A set of 
30 Hogarth’s original plates Pope, original 
edition, 15 volumes, London, 1717. Barrow 
on the lower shelves, in folio Tillotson on 
the upper, in a little dark platoon of octo- 
decimos 

Some family silver; a strmg of weddmg 
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and funeral rings, the arms of the family 
curiously blazoned, the same m worsted, 
by a maiden aimt 

If the man of family has an old place to 
keep these thmgs m, furmshed widi claw- 
footed chairs and black mahogany tables, 
and tall bevel-edged mirrors, and stately 
upright cabinets, his outfit is complete. 

No, my friends, I go (always, other 
thmgs being equal) for the man who m- lo 
hents fanuly tradiuons and the cumulative 
humamties of at least four or five genera- 
tions Above all thmgs, as a child, he should 
have tumbled about in the hbrary. All 
men are afraid of books, who have not 
handled them from infancy Do you sup- 
pose our dear didascalos over there ever 
read Poll Synopsis, or consulted Castelli 
Lexicon, while he was growmg up to their 
stature? Not he, but virtue passed through 20 
the hem of their parchment and leather 
garments whenever he touched them, as 
the preaous drugs sweated through the 
bat’s handle m the Arabian story I tell you 
he IS at home wherever he smells the m- 
vigoratmg fragrance of Russia leather No 
self-made man feels so One may, it is true, 
have all the antecedents I have spoken of, 
and yet be a boor or a shabby fellow One 
may have none of them, and yet be fit for 30 
councils and courts Then let them change 
places Our social arrangement has this 
great beauty, that its strata shift up and 
down as they change specific gravity, with- 
out bemg clogged by layers of prescripuon. 

But I stiU msist on my democratic liberty 
of choice, and I go for the man with the 
gallery of family portraits agamst the one 
with the twenty-five-cent daguerreotype, 
unless I find out that the last is the better 40 
of the two 

I should have felt more nervous 

about the late comet if I had thought the 
world was ripe But it is very green yet, if 
I am not mistaken, and besides, there is a 
great deal of coal to use up, which I cannot 
brmg myself to think was made for nothmg 
If certain thmgs, which seem to me essen- 
tial to a milleimium, had come to pass, I 
should have been fnghtened, but they 50 
haven’t Perhaps you would like to hear my 

Latter-Day Warnings 
When legislators keep the law. 

When banks dispense with bolts and locks, 


When berries, whortle- rasp- and straw- 
Grow bigger downwards through the 
box, — 

When he that selleth house or land 
Shows leak m roof or flaw m right, — 
When haberdashers choose the stand 
Whose wmdow hath the broadest light, — 

When preachers tell us all they think. 

And party leaders all they mean, — 

When what we pay for, that we drink. 

From real grape and coffee-bean, — 

When lawyers take what they would 
give. 

And doctors give what they would 
take, — 

When city fathers eat to live. 

Save when they fast for consaence’ 
sake, — 

When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall brmg his merit to the proof. 
Without a lie for every nail 

That holds the iron on the hoof, — 

When in the usual place for rips 

Our gloves are sutched with special care. 
And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair, — 

When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist. 

And claret-bottles harbor not 

Such dimples as would hold your fist, — 

When publishers no longer steal. 

And pay for what they stole before, — 
When the first locomouve’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s 
bore, — 

Till then let Cummmg blaze away. 

And Miller’s samts blow up the globe; 
But when you see that blessed day. 

Then order your ascension robe! 

The company seemed to like the verses, 
and I promised them to read others occa- 
sionally, if they had a mmd to hear them. 
Of course they would not expect it every 
morning Neither must the reader suppose 
that all these thmgs I have reported were 
said at any one breakfast-time. I have not 
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taken the trouble to date them, as Raspail, 
ph'e, used to date every proof he sent to the 
printer, but they were scattered over sev- 
eral breakfasts, and I have said a good 
many more things since, which I shall very 
possibly print some time or other, if I am 
urged to do it by judicious friends 

I fimsh off with readmg some verses of 
my friend the Professor, of whom you may 
perhaps hear more by and by The Pro- 
fessor read them, he told me, at a farewell 
meeting, where the youngest of our great 
Histonans met a few of his many friends at 
their invitation 

Yes, we knew we must lose him, — though 
friendship may claim 

To blend her green leaves with the laurels 
of fame. 

Though fondly, at partmg, we call him our 
own, 

'Tis the whisper of love when the bugle has 
blown 

As the rider who rests with the spur on his 
heel, — 

As the guardsman who sleeps in his corselet 
of steel, — 

As the archer who stands with his shaft on 
the string. 

He stoops from his toil to the garland we 
brmg 

What pictures yet slumber unborn m his 
loom 

Till their warriors shall breathe and their 
beauues shall bloom. 

While the tapestry lengthens the hfe- 
glowmg dyes 

That caught from our sunsets the stam of 
their skies' 

In the alcoves of death, in the charnels of 
time. 

Where flit the gaunt spectres of passion and 
crime. 

There are triumphs untold, there are 
martyrs unsung, 

There are heroes yet silent to speak with 
his tongue' 

Let us hear the proud story which time has 
bequeathed 

From lips that are warm with the freedom 
Aey breathed! 
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Let him summon its tyrants, and tell us 
their doom. 

Though he sweep the black past like Van 
Tromp with his broom! 


The dream flashes by, for the west-wmds 
awake 

On pampas, on praine, o’er mountam and 
lo lake. 

To bathe the swift bark, hke a sea-girdled 
shrme, 

With mcense they stole from the rose and 
the pme. 

So flll a bright cup with the sunhght that 
gushed 

When the dead summer’s jewels were 
trampled and crushed 
The true Knight of Learning, — the 
20 world holds him dear, — 

Love bless him, Joy crown him, God speed 
his career! 

1858 

OLD IRONSIDES ‘ 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high. 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky, 

30 Beneath it rung the battle shout. 

And burst the cannon’s roar, — 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more 

Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood. 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 10 
When winds were hurrymg o’er the flood. 
And waves were white below. 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread. 

Or know the conquered knee, — 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
40 The eagle of the sea! 

Oh better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave. 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 

And there should be her grave, 20 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

I 'This was the popular name by which the fngete 
Comtittuion was known The poem was first prmted 
in the Boston Daily Adverttsery at the time when u was 
proposed to break up the old ship as unfit for service 
' Author's notC) TAe If^nttn^s of Oltver Wendell 
50 /fo/mei(Bo 8 tonj i89i),XII,i 
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Set€very threadbare sail. 

And give her to the god of stormsj 
The hghtning and the galel 
1830 1836 

THE LAST LEAF > 

I SAW him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 

And again 

The pavement stones resound. 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane 

They say that m his prime. 

Ere the prumng-kmfe of Time 
Cut him down. 

Not a better man was found to 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town 

But now he walks the streets. 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan. 

And he shakes his feeble head. 

That It seems as if he said, 

‘They are gone ’ 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the hps that he has prest 20 

In their bloom. 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb 

My grandmama has said — 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose. 

And his cheek was hke a rose 

In the snow 30 

But now his nose is thm. 

And It rests upon his chm 
Like a staff. 

And a crook is m his back. 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh 

I ‘This poem was suggested by the appearance in one of 
OUT streets of a venerable relic of the Revolution, said 
to be one of the party who threw the tea overboard in 
Boston Harbor He was a fine monumental specimen 
m his cocked hat and knee breech^ with his buckled 
shoes and his sturdy cane * Author*8 note, ibid , 
XII, 3 The relic was Major Thomas Melville, grand'* 
father of Herman Melville 


I know It is a sm 
For me to sit and grm 
At him here. 

But the old three-cornered hat, ap 
And the breeches, and all that. 

Are so queer! 

And if I should hve to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the sprmg. 

Let them smile, as I do now. 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling 

1836 

THE HEIGHT OF THE 
RIDICULOUS 

I WROTE some hnes once on a time 
In wondrous merry mood. 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceedmg good 

They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I would die. 

Albeit, m the general way, 

A sober man am I 

I called my servant, and he came. 

How kind it was of him 10 

To mind a slender man like me. 

He of the mighty limb 

‘These to the printer,’ I exclaimed. 

And, in my humorous way, 

I added, (as a trifling jest,) 

‘There’ll be the devil to pay.’ 

He took the paper, and I watched. 

And saw him peep withm. 

At the first hne he read. Ins face 

Was all upon the grin 20 

He read the next, the grin grew broad. 

And shot from ear to ear. 

He read the third, a chuckling noise 
I now began to bear. 

The fourth; he broke into a roar. 

The fifth, his waistband spht. 

The sixth, he burst five buttons off. 

And tumbled m a fit 

Ten da}rs and mghts, with sleepless eye, 

I watched that wretdied man, 30 
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And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can 


1836 


ON LENDING A PUNCH-BOWL ‘ 


Tras ancient silver bowl of mine, it tells of 
good old times, 

Of joyous days and jolly mghts, and merry 
Christmas chimes. 

They were a free and jovial race, but 
honest, brave, and true. 

That dipped their ladle in the punch when 
this old bowl was new 


A Spanish galleon brought the bar, — so 
runs the ancient tale, 

’T was hammered by an Antwerp smith, 
whose arm was like a flail. 

And now and then between the strokes, for 
fear his strength should fail. 

He wiped his brow and quaffed a cup of 
good old Flemish ale 

’T was purchased by an English squire to 
please his loving dame. 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a 

longing for the same, 10 

And oft as on the ancient stock another 
twig was found, 

’T was filled with caudle spiced and hot, 
and handed smoking round 

But, changing hands, it reached at length a 
Puritan divine, 

Who used to follow Timothy, and take a 
httle wine. 

But hated punch and prelacy, and so it was, 
perhaps. 

He went to Leyden, where he found con- 
venticles and schnapps 

And then, of course, you know what’s next- 
It left the Dutchman’s shore 
With those that in the Mayflovjer came, — a 
hundred souls and more, — 

Along with all the furiuture, to fill their 
new abodes, — 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a 
hundred loads 20 

I ‘This “punch-bowl” was, according to old family tra- 
dition, a caudle-cup It is a massiva piece of silver, its 
cherubs and other ornaments of course repousse 
work, and has two handles like a loving-cup, by which 
It was held, or passed from guest to guest * Author’s 
note, ibid , XII, 69 What Holmes thought was a Dutch 
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’T was on a dreary winter’s eve, the mght 
was closing dim. 

When brave Miles Standish took the bowl, 
and filled it to the bnm. 

The httle Captam stood and sUrred the 
posset with his sword. 

And aU his sturdy men-at-arms were 
ranged about the board. 

He poured the fiery Hollands m, — ^the man 
that never feared, — 

He took a long and solemn draught, and 
wiped his yellow beard. 

And one by one the musketeers — the men 
that fought and prayed — 

AU drank as ’t were their mother’s milk, 
and not a man afraid 

That mght, affrighted from his nest, the 
screammg eagle flew. 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the 
soldier’s wild halloo, 30 

And there the sachem learned the rule he 
taught to kith and km, 

‘Run from the white man when you find he 
smells of Hollands gm’’ 

A hundred years, and fifty more, had 
spread their leaves and snows, 

A thousand rubs had flattened dovra each 
httle cherub’s nose. 

When once again the bowl was filled, but 
not in mirth or joy, — 

’T was nungled by a mother’s hand to 
cheer her partmg boy 

Drink, John, she said, ’t vnU do you good, 

— poor child, you’ll never bear 
This working m the dismal trench, out m 
the midmght air. 

And if — God bless me> — ^you were hurt, 

’t would keep away the chill 
So John did drink, — and well he wrought 

that mght at Bunker’s HiU' 4° 

I teU you, there was generous warmth m 
good old English cheer, 

I teU you, ’t was a pleasant thought to 
bring Its symbol here 
’T 18 but the fool that loves excess, hast 
thou a drunken souP 

Thy bane is in thy shaUow skull, not m my 
silver bowl! 

bowl was actually made m New England by the famous 
silversmith John Corey, c 1680 
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I love the memory of the past, — ^its pressed 
yet fragrant flowers, — 

The moss that clothes its broken walls, the 
ivy on Its towers. 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed, — my 
eyes grow moist and dim. 

To think of all the vamshed joys that 
danced around its brim. 

Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it 
straight to me. 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er 

the hqmd be, 50 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me 
from the sm 

That dooms one to those dreadful words, — 
‘My dear, where have you been?’ 

1849 

THE MORAL BULLY 

Yon whey-faced brother, who dehghts to 
wear 

A weedy flux of ill-conditioned hair. 

Seems of the sort that in a crowded place 
One elbows freely into smallest space, 

A timid creature, lax of knee and hip. 

Whom small disturbance whitens round 
the hpj 

One of those harmless spectacled machmes. 
The Holy-Week of Protestants convenes. 
Whom school-boys question if their walk 
transcends 

The last advices of maternal friends, 10 
Whom John, obedient to his master’s sign. 
Conducts, laborious, up to ninety-nine. 
While Peter, ghstemng with luxunous 
scorn. 

Husks his white ivories hke an ear of 
comj 

Dark m the brow and bihous m the cheek. 
Whose yellowish hnen flowers but once a 
week. 

Conspicuous, annual, in their threadbare 
smts. 

And the laced high-lows which they call 
their boots. 

Well mkyst thou shun that dmgy front 
severe. 

But him, O stranger, him thou canst not 

fearl 20 

Be slow to judge, and slower to despise, 
Man of broad shoulders and heroic sizel 
The tiger, wnthmg from the boa’s rings. 


Drops at the fountain where the cobra 
stings 

In that lean phantom, whose extended 
glove 

Points to the text of umversal love, 

Behold the master that can tame thee down 
To crouch, the vassal of his Sunday frown; 
His velvet throat agamst thy corded wrist. 
His loosened tongue agamst thy doubled 

fist' 30 

The Moral Bully, though he never 
swears. 

Nor kicks intruders down his entry stairs. 
Though meekness plants his backward- 
sloping hat. 

And non-resistance ties his white cravat, 
Though his black broadcloth glories to be 
seen 

In the same phght with Shylock’s 
gaberdine. 

Hugs the same passion to his narrow breast 
That heaves the cuirass on the trooper’s 
chest. 

Hears the same hell-hounds yeUing in his 
rear 

That chase from port the maddened 

buccaneer, 40 

Feels the same comfort while his acrid words 
Turn the sweet milk of kindness into curds. 
Or with grim logic prove, beyond debate. 
That all we love is worthiest of our hate, 

As the scarred ruffian of the pirate’s deck. 
When his long swivel rakes the staggering 
wreck' 

Heaven keep us aU' Is every rascal clown 
Whose arm is stronger free to knock us 
down? 

Has every scarecrow, whose cachectic soul 
Seems fresh from Bedlam, airing on parole. 
Who, though he carries but a doubtful trace 
Of angel visits on his hungry face, 52 

From lack of marrow or the coins to pay. 
Has dodged some vices in a shabby way. 
The right to stick us with his cutthroat 
terms. 

And bait his homihes with his brother 
worms^ 

1862 

THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 
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The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wmgs 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren smgs. 
And coral reefs he bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their 
streaiiung hair 

Its webs of hvmg gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, lo 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to 
dwell. 

As the frail tenant shaped his growmg shell. 
Before thee hes revealed, — 

Its irised ceilmg rent, its sunless crypt 
unsealed' 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil. 

Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shimng archway 
through. 

Built up Its idle door, 20 

Stretched in his last-found home, and 
knew the old no more 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought 
by thee. 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn' 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is bom 
Than ever T riton blew from wreathed horn' 
While on mine ear it rmgs. 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a 
voice that sings — 

Bmld thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll' 30 

Leave thy low-vaulted past' 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thme outgrown shell by life’s 
unresung sea' 

1858 

THE DEACON’S MASTERPIECE 
OR, THE Wonderful ‘One-Hoss Shay’ 

A Logical Story 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay. 

That was bmlt m such a logical way 
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It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay. 

I’ll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson mto fits, 

Frightenmg people out of their wits, — 
Have you ever heard of that, I say? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 

Georgius Secmdus was then ahve, — 10 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive! 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down. 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown. 
Left without a scalp to its crown 
It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
TTiat the Deacon finished the one-hoss 
shay 

Now m bmldmg of chaises, I tell you what. 
There is always somewhere a weakest 
spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in sprmg or thill, 20 
In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill. 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking 
still, 

Find It somewhere you must and will, — 
Above or below, or within or without, — 
And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear 
out 

But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an ‘1 dew vum,’ or an ‘I teUycow’) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 
’n’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’, 30 
It should be so built that it couldn’ break 
daown 

‘Fur,’ said the Deacon, ‘ ’t ’s mighty plam 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the 
strain, 

’n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintam. 

Is only ;est 

T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.’ 

So the Deacon mquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak. 

That couldn’t be spbt nor bent nor 
broke, — 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 40 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 
The crossbars were ash, ffoip the straightest 
trees, 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like 
cheese. 

But lasts hke iron for thmgs hke these. 
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The hubs of logs from the ‘Settler’s 
ellum,’ — 

Last of Its timber, — they couldn’t sell ’em. 
Never an axe had seen their chips. 

And the wedges flew from between their 
bps. 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-ups. 
Step and prop -iron, bolt and screw, 5 ° 
Spring, ure, axle, and linchpin too. 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue, 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide. 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found m the pit when the tanner died 
That was the way he ‘put her through ’ 
‘There’’ said the Deacon, ‘naow she’ll dew*’ 

Do' I teU you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less' 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 6 o 
Deacon and deaconess dropped away. 
Children and grandchildren — where were 
they? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day' 

Eighteen hundred, — it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and 
sound 

Eighteen himdred mcreased by ten, — 
‘Hahnsum kerridge’ they called it then 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came, — 
Runnmg as usual, much the same 70 

Thirty and forty at last arrive. 

And then come fifty, and fifty-five 

Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feehng and looking queer 
In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth. 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth 
(This is a moral that runs at large. 

Take it — You’re welcome — No extra 
charge ) 

First of November, — the Earthquake- 

day, — 80 

There are traces of age m the one-hoss 
shay, 

A general flavor of rmld decay. 

But nothmg local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 
Had made it so hke in every part 
That there wasn’t a chance for one to start 
For the wheels were just as strong as the 
thills. 


And the floor was just as strong as the sills. 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 89 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more. 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore. 
And spring and axle and hub encore 
And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out^ 

First of November, ’Fifty-five' 

This mommg the parson takes a drive 
Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay 
‘Huddup'’ said the parson — Off went 

they 100 

The parson was working his Sunday’s 
text, — 

Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the — Moses — ^was coming next 
All at once the horse stood sull. 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill. 

Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sittmg upon a rock. 

At half-past nme by the meet’n’-house 
clock, — 

Just the hour of the Earthquake shock' no 
What do you think the parson found. 

When he got up and stared around> 

The poor old chaise m a heap or mound. 

As if It had been to the mill and ground' 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce. 
How It went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do when they burst 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay 
Logic IS logic That’s all I say 120 

1858 

DOROTHY Q. 

A Family Portrait 

Grandmother’s mother her age, I guess. 
Thirteen summers, or somethmg less, 
Girhsh bust, but womanly air. 

Smooth, square forehead with uprolled 
hair. 

Lips that lover has never kissed. 

Taper fingers and slender wnst; 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade. 

So they painted the httle maid 

On her hand a parrot green 
Sits unmoving and broods serene. 
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Hold up the canvas full in view, — 

Look' there’s a rent the hght shines 
through, 

Dark with a century’s fringe of dust, — 
That was a Red-Coat’s rapier-thrust' 

Such IS the tale the lady old, 

Dorothy’s daughter’s daughter, told 

Who the painter was none may tell, — 

One whose best was not over well. 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed. 

Flat as a rose that has long been pressed, 20 
Yet in her cheek the hues are bright. 

Dainty colors of red and white. 

And m her slender shape are seen 
Hint and promise of stately mien 

Look not on her with eyes of scorn, — 
Dorothy Q was a lady born' 

Ay' since the gallopmg Normans came, 
England’s annals have known her name. 
And still to the three-hilled rebel town 
Dear is that ancient name’s renown, 30 
For many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthful sire and the gray-haired 
son 

O Damsel Dorothy' Dorothy Q.' 

Strange is the gift that I owe to you. 

Such a gift as never a king 

Save to daughter or son might bring, — 

All my tenure of heart and hand. 

All my utle to house and land. 

Mother and sister and child and wife 
And )oy and sorrow and death and hfe' 40 

What if a hundred years ago 
Those close-shut lips had answered No, 
When forth the tremulous quesuon came 
That cost the maiden her Norman name. 
And under the folds that look so stiU 
The bodice swelled with the bosom’s 
thrill^ 

Should I be I, or would it be 

One tenth another, to rune tenths me? 

Soft is the breath of a maiden’s Yes 
Not the light gossamer stirs with less, 50 
But never a cable that holds so fast 
Through all the battles of wave and blast, 
And never an echo of speech or song 
That lives m the babblmg air so long' 

There were tones in the voice that 
whispered then 

You may hear to-day in a hundred men. 
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0 lady and lover, how faint and far 
Your images hover, — and here we are, 

Sohd and stirring m flesh and bone, — 
Edward’s and Dorothy’s — all their own, — 
A goodly record for Tune to show 61 

Of a syllable spoken so long ago' — 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive 
For the tender whisper that bade me live? 

It shall be a blessmg, my httle maid! 

1 will heal the stab of the Red-Coat’s blade. 
And freshen the gold of the tarmshed 

frame. 

And gild with a rh3mie yoiu household 
name. 

So you shall smile on us brave and bright 
As first you greeted the mormng’s hght, 70 
And hve untroubled by woes and fears 
Through a second youth of a hundred 
years 

1871 1875 

AT THE SATURDAY CLUB ' 

This is our place of meeung, opposite 
That towered and pillared buildmg look at 
It, 

King's Chapel m the Second George’s day, 
Rebelhon stole its regal name away, — 

Stone Chapel sounded better; but at last 
The poisoned name of our provmcial past 
Had lost Its ancient venom, then once more 
Stone Chapel was King’s Chapel as before 
(So let rechristened North Street, when it 
can. 

Bring back the days of Marlborough and 

Queen Anne') lo 

Next the old church your wandering eye 
will meet — 

A gramte pile that stares upon the street — 
Our civic temple, slanderous tongues have 
said 

Its shape was modelled from St. Botolph’s 
head. 

Lofty, but narrow, jealous passers-by 
Say Boston always held her head too high. 
Turn half-way round, and let your look 
survey 

I ‘At about the same time as the establishment of the 
Atlantic Monthly there grew up in Boston a literary 
associauon which became at last well known as the 
“Saturday Club,** the members dimng together on the 
last Saturday of every month ’ Author’s note, ibid , 
XI,X7i Every Boston Brahmm attended, as well as 
many whom God seemed to have created a little lower 
than the Brahmins 
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The white facade that gleams across the 
way,— 

The many-wmdowed building, tall and 
wide. 

The palace-inn that shows its northern side 
In grateful shadow when the sunbeams 

beat u 

The granite wall m summer’s scorchmg 
heat 

This IS the place, whether its name you spell 
Tavern, or caravansera, or hotel 
Would I could steal its echoes' you should 
find 

Such store of vamshed pleasures brought to 
mmd 

Such feasts' the laughs of many a jocund 
hour 

That shook the mortar from Kmg George’s 
tower. 

Such guests' What famous names its record 
boasts. 

Whose owners wander m the mob of 

ghosts' 30 

Such stories' Every beam and plank is filled 
With jmcy wit the joyous talkers spilled. 

Ready to ooze, as once the mountain pme 
The floors are laid with oozed its 
turpentme' 

A month had flitted since The Club had 
met. 

The day came round, I found the table set. 

The waiters lounging round the marble 
stairs. 

Empty as yet the double row of chairs 
I was a full half hour before the rest. 

Alone, the banquet-chamber’s single 

guest 40 

So from the table’s side a chair I took. 

And havmg neither company nor book 
To keep me wakmg, by degrees there crept 
A torpor over me, — short, I slept 
Loosed from its cham, along the wreck- 
strown track 

Of the dead years my soul goes travelhng 
back. 

My ghosts take on their robes of flesh, it 
seems 

Dreaming is hfe, nay, hfe less hfe than 
dreams. 

So real are the shapes that meet my eyes. 

They brmg no sense of wonder, no 

surprise, jo 

No hint of other than an earth-bom source. 

All seems plain dayhght, everything of 
course 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

How dim the colors are, how poor and 
famt 

This palette of weak words with which I 
pamt' 

Here sit my friends, if I could fix them so 
As to my eyes they seem, my page would 
glow 

Like a queen’s tmssal, warm as if the brush 
Of Tiuan or Velasquez brought the flush 
Of hfe into their features Ay derm' 59 

If syllables were pigments, you should see 
Such breathmg portraitures as never man 
Found in the Pitti or the Vatican 

Here sits our Poet, Laureate, if you will 
Long has he worn the wreath, and wears it 
still 

Dead> Nay, not so, and yet they say his 
bust 

Looks down on marbles covering royal 
dust. 

Kings by the Grace of God, or Nature’s 
grace. 

Dead' No' Ahve' I see him in his place. 
Full-featured, with the bloom that heaven 
demes 

Her children, pinched by cold New 

England skies, 70 

Too often, while the nursery’s happier few 
Win from a summer cloud its roseate hue 
Kind, soft-voiced, gentle, in his eye there 
shmes 

The ray serene that filled Evangehne’s 

Modest he seems, not shy, content to 
wait 

Amid the noisy clamor of debate 
The looked-for moment when a peaceful 
word 

Smooths the rough ripples louder tongues 
have stirred 

In every tone I mark his tender grace 
And all his poems hmted m his face, 80 

What tranqml joy his friendly presence 
gives' 

How could I think him dead? He lives' He 
fives' 

There, at the table’s further end I see 
In his old place our Poet’s vts-d-vts. 

The great Professor, strong, broad- 
shouldered, square. 

In life’s nch noonude, joyous, debonair. 

His social hour no leaden care alloys. 

His laugh rings loud and mirthful as a 
boy’s, — 
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That lusty laugh the Puritan forgot, — 89 

What ear has heard it and remembers not? 
How often, haltmg at some wide crevasse 
Amid the wmdings of his Alpine pass. 

High up the cliffs, the cUmbmg 
moimtameer, 

Listenmg the far-off avalanche to hear. 
Silent, and leamng on his steel-shod staff. 
Has heard that cheery voice, that ringmg 
laugh. 

From the rude cabin whose nomadic walls 
Creep with the moving glacier as it crawls* 
How does vast Namre lead her hving 
tram 

In ordered sequence through that spacious 
brain, 100 

As m the primal hour when Adam named 
The new-born tribes that young creation 
claimed* — 

How will her realm be darkened, losing 
thee, 

Her darhng, whom we call our Agassiz! 

But who IS he whose massive frame 
belies 

The maiden shyness of his downcast eyes? 
Who broods in silence till, by quesuons 
pressed, 

Some answer struggles from his laboring 
breast’ 

An artist Nature meant to dwell apart, 109 
Locked in his studio with a human heart, 
Tracking its caverned passions to their lair. 
And all its throbbing mysteries laymg bare 
Count It no marvel that he broods alone 
Over the heart he studies, — ’tis his own. 

So in his page, whatever shape it wear. 

The Essex wizard’s shadowed self is 
there, — 

The great Romancer, hid beneath his veil 
Like the stern preacher of his sombre tale. 
Virile m strength, yet bashful as a girl. 
Prouder than Hester, sensitive as Pearl. 120 

From his mild throng of worshippers 
released, 

Our Concord Delphi sends its chosen 
priest. 

Prophet or poet, mysac, sage, or seer. 

By every title always welcome here. 

Why that ethereal spint’s frame describe? 
You know the race-marks of the Brahmin 
tribe, — 

The spare, shght form, the sloping 
shoulders’ droop. 
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The calm, scholastic mien, the clerkly stoop. 
The Imes of thought the sharpened features 
wear. 

Carved by the edge of keen New England 

air 130 

List* for he speaks* As when a kmg 
would choose 

The jewels for his bride, he might refuse 
This diamond for its flaw, — ^find that less 
bright 

Than those, its fellows, and a pearl less 
white 

Than fits her snowy neck, and yet at last. 
The fairest gems are chosen, and made fast 
In golden fetters, so, with light delays 
He seeks the fittest word to fill his phrase. 
Nor vain nor idle his fastidious quest, 139 
His chosen word is sure to prove the best. 
Where in the realm of thought, whose 
air IS song. 

Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong? 
He seems a winged Frankhn, sweetly wise. 
Bom to unlock the secrets of the skies. 

And which the nobler calhng, — if ’tis fair 
Terrestrial with celestial to compare, — 

To guide the storm-cloud’s elemental 
flame. 

Or walk the chambers whence the hghtmng 
came, 

Amidst the sources of its subtile fire. 

And steal their effluence for his bps and 

lyre’ 150 

If lost at times in vague aerial flights, 
None treads with firmer footstep when he 
hghts, 

A soaring nature, ballasted with sense. 
Wisdom without her wrinkles or pretence. 
In every Bible he has faith to read. 

And every altar helps to shape his creed 
Ask you what name this prisoned spirit bears 
While with ourselves this fleetmg breath it 
shares’ 

Till angels greet him with a sweeter one 159 
In heaven, on earth we call him Emerson 

I start, I wake; the vision is withdrawn. 

Its figures fading hke the stars at dawn. 
Crossed from the roll of hfe their cherished 
names. 

And memory’s pictures fading in their 
fi:ames; 

Yet hfe is loveher for these transient gleams 
Of buned friendships, blest is he who 
dreamsl 
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1807-1892 


PROEM 

I LOVE the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 

The songs of Spenser’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney’s silvery phrase, 
Sprinkhng our noon of tune with freshest 
mormng dew 

Yet, vainly m my qmet hours 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try, 

I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers. 

And drink with glad, still bps the blessmg 
of the sky. 10 

The ngor of a frozen clime. 

The harshness of an untaught ear. 

The jarrmg words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time. 

Or Duty’s rugged march through storm 
and strife, are here. 

Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace. 

No rounded art the lack supphes. 

Unskilled the subtle hnes to trace. 

Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 

I view her common forms with unanointed 
eyes 20 

Nor mme the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and rrund. 

To drop the plummet-hne below 
Our common world of )oy and woe, 

A more intense despair or brighter hope to 
find 

Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 

A hate of tyranny intense, 

And hearty m its vehemence. 

As if my brother’s pam and sorrow were 

my own 30 

O Freedom' if to me belong 
Nor imghty Milton’s gift divme. 

Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song. 

Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, hke them, my best gifts on 
thy shrme' 

1847 1849 


MASSACHUSETTS TO VIRGINIA » 

The blast from Freedom’s Northern hills, 
upon Its Southern way. 

Bears greetmg to Virgima from Massachu- 
setts Bay 

No word of haughty challenging, nor battle 
bugle’s peal. 

Nor steady tread of marching files, nor 
clang of horsemen’s steel 

No trams of deep-mouthed cannon along 
our highways go. 

Around our silent arsenals untrodden hes 
the snow. 

And to the land-breeze of our ports, upon 
their errands far, 

A thousand sails of commerce swell, but 
none are spread for war 

I *Wntten on reading an account of the proceedings of 
the ciuzens of Norfolk, Va , in reference to George 
Latimer, the alleged fugitive slave, who was seized in 
Boston without warrant at the request of James B 
Grey, of Norfolk, claiming to be his master The case 
caused great excitement North and South, and led to 
the presentation of a petition to Congress, signed by 
more than hfty thousand citizens of Massachusetts, 
calling for such lows and proposed amendments to 
the Constitution as should relieve the Commonwealth 
from all further participation in the crime of oppres- 
sion George Latimer himself was finally given free 
papers for the sum of lour hundred dollars ’ Author’s 
note, The Wnttngs of John Greenleaf W'/iirncr(Boston, 
l888),III,8o 

’Perhaps a word of explanation may be needed in 
regard to a class of poems written between the years 
1B32 and 1B65 Of their defects from an artisuc point 
of view It IS not necessary to speak They were the 
earnest and often vehement expression of the writer’s 
thought and feelmg at critical periods m the great 
conflict between Freedom and Slavery They were 
wntten with no cxpectauon that they would survive 
the occasions which called them forth they were pro- 
tests, alarm signals, trumpet-calls to action, words 
wrung from the writer’s heart, forged at white heat, 
and of course lacking the hmsh and careful wrord- 
selection which reflection and patient brooding over 
them might have given Such as they are, they belong 
to the history of the Anti-Slavery movement, and may 
serve as way-marks of its progress If their language at 
timea seems severe and harsh, the monstrous wrong of 
Slavery which provoked it must be its excuse, if any 
IS needed In attacking it, we did not measure our 
words “It IS,” said Garrison, “a waste of pohiencss to 
be courteous to the devil ** ’ Whittier, Introduction, 
ibid.il,X4-X5 
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We hear thy threats, Virginia' thy stormy 
words and high, 

Swell harshly on the Southern wmds which 
melt along our sky, 10 

Yet, not one brown, hard hand foregoes its 
honest labor here. 

No hewer of our mountain oaks suspends 
his axe m fear 

Wild are the waves which lash the reefs 
along St George’s bank, 

Cold on the shore of Labrador the fog hes 
white and dank. 

Through storm, and wave, and bhndmg 

mist, stout are the hearts which man 
The fishmg-smacks of Marblehead, the 
sea-boats of Cape Ann 

The cold north hght and wintry sun glare 
on their icy forms, 

Bent grimly o’er their straimng Imes or 
wresthng with the storms. 

Free as the winds they drive before, rough 
as the waves they roam. 

They laugh to scorn the slaver’s threat 

against their rocky home 20 

What means the Old Domimon^ Hath she 
forgot the day 

When o’er her conquered valleys swept the 
Briton’s steel arrays 
How side by side, with sons of hers, the 
Massachusetts men 

Encountered Tarleton’s charge of fire, and 
stout Cornwalhs, then? 

Forgets she how the Bay State, in answer 
to the call 

Of her old House of Burgesses, spoke out 
from Faneuil Hall’ 

When, echoing back her Henry’s cry, came 
pulsing on each breath 
Of Northern wmds, the thrilhng sounds of 
‘Liberty or Death’’ 

What asks the Old Dominion’ If now her 
sons have proved 

False to their fathers’ memory, false to the 
faith they loved, . 30 

If she can scoff at Freedom, and its great 
charter spurn. 

Must we of Massachusetts from truth and 
duty turn? 


We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slav- 
ery’s hateful hell; 

Our voices, at your bidding, take up the 
bloodhound’s yell. 

We gather, at your summons, above our 
fathers’ graves. 

From Freedom’s holy altar-horns to tear 
your wretched slaves! 

Thank God' not yet so vilely can Massa- 
chusetts bow. 

The spirit of her early time is with her even 
now. 

Dream not because her Pilgrim blood 
moves slow and calm and cool. 

She thus can stoop her chainless neck, a 

sister’s slave and tool' 4° 

AH that a sister State should do, all that a 
free State may. 

Heart, hand, and purse we proffer, as in 
our early day. 

But that one dark loathsome burden ye 
must stagger with alone. 

And reap the bitter harvest which ye 
yourselves have sown' 

Hold, while ye may, your strugghng slaves, 
and burden God’s free air 
With woman’s shriek beneath the lash, and 
manhood’s wild despair, 

Clmg closer to the ‘cleavmg curse’ that 
wntes upon your plains 
The blasting of Almighty wrath agamst 
a land of chams 

Still shame your gallant ancestry, the 
cavaliers of old. 

By watching round the shambles where 

human flesh is sold, 50 

Gloat o’er the new-born child, and count 
his market value, when 
The maddened mother’s cry of woe shall 
pierce the slaver’s den' 

Lower than plummet soundeth, sink the 
Virgmia name. 

Plant, if ye will, your fathers’ graves with 
rankest weeds of shame. 

Be, if ye will, the scandal of God’s fair 
umverse. 

We wash our hands forever of your sm and 
shame and curse 
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A voice from lips whereon the coal from 
Freedom’s shrme hath been, 
Thrilled, as but yesterday, the hearts of 
Berkshire’s mountam men’ 

The echoes of that solemn voice are sadly 
hngermg stUl 

In all our sunny valleys, on every wind- 
swept hill <5o 

And when the prowhng man-thief came 
huntmg for his prey 

Beneath the very shadow of Bunker’s shaft 
of gray. 

How, through the free bps of the son, the 
father’s wartimg spoke; 

How, from its bonds of trade and sect, the 
Pilgrim city broke! 

A hundred thousand right arms were hfted 
up on high, 

A hundred thousand voices sent back their 
loud reply. 

Through the thronged towns of Essex the 
starthng summons rang. 

And up from bench and loom and wheel 
her young mechamcs sprang' 

The voice of free, broad Middlesex, of 
thousands as of one. 

The shaft of Bunker calhng to that of 

Lexmgton, 70 

From Norfolk’s ancient villages, from 
Plymouth’s rocky bound 
To where Nantucket feels the arms of ocean 
close her roimd. 

From rich and rural Worcester, where 
through the calm repose 
Of cultured vales and frmgmg woods the 
gentle Nashua flows. 

To where Wachuset’s wmtry blasts the 
mountam larches stir. 

Swelled up to Heaven the thrilhng cry of 
‘God save Latimer!’ 

And sandy Barnstable rose up, wet with 
the salt sea spray; 

And Bristol sent her answenng shout down 
Narragansett Bay! 

Along the broad Connecticut old Hampden 
felt the thrill. 

And the cheer of Hampshire’s woodmen 

swept down from Holyoke Hill. so 


The voice of Massachusetts! Of her free 
sons and daughters. 

Deep calhng unto deep aloud, the sound of 
many waters' 

Agamst the burden of that voice what 
tyrant power shall stand? 

No fetters m the Bay State! No slave upon 
her land! 

Look to It well, Virginians' In calirmess we 
have borne. 

In answer to our faith and trust, your msult 
and your scorn; 

You’ve spumed our kindest counsels, 
you’ve hunted for our hves. 

And shaken round our hearths and homes 
your manacles and gyves' 

We wage no war, we hft no arm, we flmg no 
torch withm 

The fire-damps of the quaking mine 

beneath your soil of sm, go 

We leave ye with your bondmen, to 
wrestle, while ye can. 

With the strong upward tendencies and 
godlike soul of man' 

But for us and for our children, the vow 
which we have given 

For freedom and humamty is registered in 
heaven. 

No slave-hunt in our borders, — ^no pirate 
on our strand' 

No fetters in the Bay State, — no slave upon 
our land! 

1843 1843 

SONG OF SLAVES IN THE DESERT 

Where are we going? where are we gomg. 
Where are we gomg, Rubee? 

Lord of peoples, lord of lands. 

Look across these shinmg sands. 

Through the furnace of the noon. 

Through the white hght of the moon 
Strong the Ghiblee wmd is blowmg. 

Strange and large the world is growmg! 
Speak and tell us where we are going. 

Where are we gomg, Rubee? 10 

Bomou land was rich and good. 

Wells of water, fields of food, 
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Dourra fields, and bloom of bean, 

And the palm-tree cool and green' 

Bomou land we see no longer. 

Here we thirst and here we hunger. 

Here the Moor-man smites m anger: 

Where are we gomg, Rubee? 

When we went from Bomou land. 

We were hke the leaves and sand, ao 

We were many, we are fewj 
Life has one, and death has two 
Whitened bones our path are showmg. 
Thou All-seeing, thou All-knowing' 

Hear us, teU us, where are we going, 

Where are we gomg, Rubee? 

Moons of marches from our eyes 
Bornou land behmd us hes; 

Stranger round us day by day 

Bends the desert circle gray, 30 

Wild the waves of sand are flowmg, 

Hot the winds above them blowmg, — 

Lord of all things' where are we going? 
Where are we going, Rubee’ 

We are weak, but Thou art strong. 

Short our hves, but Thine is long, 

We are bhnd, but Thou hast eyes. 

We are fools, but Thou art wise' 

Thou, our morrow’s pathway knowmg 
Through the strange world round us 

growing, 40 

Hear us, tell us where are we going, 

Where are we going, Rubee? 

1847 1856 

ICHABOD > 

So fallen! so lost' the hght withdrawn 
Which once he wore' 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore' 

I *Th]s poem was the outcome of the suipnse and gnef 
and forecast of evil consequences which I felt on read> 
ing the seventh of March speech of Daniel Webster m 
support of the “compromise,** and the Fugitive Slave 
Law No partisan or personal enmity dictated it On 
the contrary my admiration of the splendid person'* 
ahty and intellectual power of the great Senator was 
never stronger than when I laid down hi^ speech, and, 
m one of the saddest moments of my life, penned my 
protest 1 saw, as I wrote, with painful clearness its 
sure results, *~the Slave Power arrogant and dehant, 
strengthened and encouraged to carry out its scheme 
for the extension of its baleliil system, or the dissolu- 
tion of the Umon, the guaranues of personal Uberty 
in the free States broken down, and the whole coun- 


Revile him not, the Tempter hath 
A snare for allj 

And pitymg tears, not scorn and wrath. 
Befit his fall' 

Oh, dumb be passion’s stormy rage. 

When he who might 10 

Have hghted up and led his age. 

Falls back m night 

Scorn' would the angels laugh, to mark 
A bright soul driven. 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark. 
From hope and heaven' 

Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame his dim. 
Dishonored brow 20 

But let Its humbled sons, instead. 

From sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead. 

In sadness make 

Of all we loved and honored, naught 
Save power remains, 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought, 

Still strong m chains 

All else IS gone, from those great eyes 

The soul has fled 30 

When faith is lost, when honor dies. 

The man is dead' 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame. 

Walk backward, with averted gaze. 

And hide the shame' 

1850 1850 

THE BAREFOOT BOY 

Blessings on thee, htde man. 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan' 

With thy turned-up pantaloons. 

And thy merry whistled tunes. 

With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 

With the sunshine on thy face. 

Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace, 

try made the hunting-ground of slave-catchers In the 
horror of such a visioni so soon fearfully fulfilled) if 
one spoke at all, he could only speak m tones of stcr n 
and sorrowful rebuke * Author's note, ibid ,IV,6i 
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From my heart I give thee joy, — 

I was once a barefoot boy> lo 

Prmce thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only IS repubhcan 
Let the milhon-doUared nde> 

Barefoot, trudging at his side. 

Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 

Outward sunshine, inward joy: 

Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 

Oh for boyhood’s painless play. 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 20 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules. 
Knowledge never learned of schools. 

Of the wild bee’s mormng chase. 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 

Fhght of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood. 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sinks his well. 

How the robin feeds her young, 30 

How the oriole’s nest is hung. 

Where the whitest hhes blow. 

Where the freshest berries grow. 

Where the ground-nut trails its vme. 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine. 

Of the black wasp’s cunrung way. 

Mason of his walls of clay. 

And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans' 

For, eschewmg books and tasks, 40 
Nature answers aU he asks. 

Hand m hand with her he walks. 

Face to face with her he talks. 

Part and parcel of her joy, — 

Blessmgs on the barefoot boyl 

Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 

Crowding years m one brief moon. 

When all tlungs I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for 
I was rich in flowers and trees, 50 

Hummmg-birds and honey-bees. 

For my sport the squirrel played. 

Plied the snouted mole his spade. 

For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone. 

Laughed the brook for my dehght 
Through the day and through the night. 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall. 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 60 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond. 


Mme, on bending orchard trees. 

Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew. 

Larger grew my nches too. 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chmese toy. 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy' 

Oh for festal damties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread, 70 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude' 

O’er me, like a regal tent. 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent. 
Purple-curtained, frmged with gold. 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold. 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra. 

And, to hght the noisy choir. 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire so 

I was monarch pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy' 

Cheerily, then, my httle man. 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can' 

Though the flinty slopes be hard. 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward. 
Every mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew. 

Every eveiung from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat 90 

All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride. 

Lose the freedom of the sod. 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil. 

Up and down in ceaseless moil 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground. 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sm 100 

Ah' that thou couldst know thy joy. 

Ere It passes, barefoot boy' 

1855 1856 

FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS’ SAKE 

Inscribed to Friends under Arrest for 
Treason against the Slave Power 

The age is dull and mean Men creep. 

Not walk, with blood too pale and tame 
To pay the debt they owe to shame, 

Buy cheap, sell dear, eat, drink, and sleep 
Down-pillowed, deaf to moaiung want. 
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Pay tithes for soul-insurance, keep On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Six days to Mammon, one to Cant. Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass. 

Witch astride of a human back, 

In such a time, give thanks to God, Islam’s prophet on Al-Borak, — 

That somewhat of the holy rage The strangest ride that ever was sped 

With which the prophets m their age m Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead' 

On all Its decent seemmgs trod. Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 

Has set your feet upon the he. Tarred and feathered and earned m a 

That man and ox and soul and clod cart lo 

Are market stock to sell and buy' By the women of Marblehead! 


The hot words from your hps, my own. 

To caution trained, might not repeat. 

But if some tares among the wheat 
Of generous thought and deed were sown. 
No common wrong provoked your zeal. 
The silken gauntlet that is thrown jo 

In such a quarrel rings like steel 

The brave old stnfe the fathers saw 
For Freedom calls for men agam 
Like those who battled not in vain 
For England’s Charter, Alfred’s law. 

And right of speech and trial just 
Wage in your name their anaent war 
With venal courts and perjured trust 

God’s ways seem dark, but, soon or late. 
They touch the shining hills of day, 30 
The evil cannot brook delay. 

The good can well afford to wait 

Give ermined knaves their hour of crime. 
Ye have the future grand and great. 

The safe appeal of Truth to Time' 

1855 1856 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wmgs a-droop hke a ramed-on fowl. 
Feathered and ruffled m every part. 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart 
Scores of women, old and young. 

Strong of muscle, and ghb of tongue. 
Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane. 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain 
‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d m a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead'’ 

Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips. 

Girls in bloom of cheek and hps. 

Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some anuque vase. 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 

Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 

With conch-shells blowing and fish-homs’ 
twang, 

Over and over the Maenads sang 3° 

‘Here’s ^^lud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an futherr’d an’ corr'd m a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 


SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE ‘ 

Of all the rides since the birth of tune. 

Told in story or sung m rime, — 

I Under the headline ‘Melancholy’ the Salem Gazette 
for 4 Nov 1808 contained the following communicauon 
from a Capt Gibbons ‘hriday, at ii pm sprung a 
leak, and immediately filled at 12 PM spoke to the 
sch Betsy, for Marblehead, but who, contrary to the 
principles of humanity, gave us no assistance!' On 
Saturday, at 3 p m Capt Gibbons, Capt Danford, 
passenger, Joseph Maxwell, of Portland do and David 
Stanford, of Brunswick, do were taken off the wrecK 
by Mr Hardy, of Truro, in a whale boat, and the 
tempest increasing so fast, could not return to relieve 
the four remaining When the Betsy arrived at 

Marblehead on Sunday last, informauon was given of 
the wreck, and two vessels were immediately dis- 
patched to save the people, but alas' too late, they were 
doubtless swallowed up in the ocean The shocking 
indifference of the master (Ireson) to the lives of his 
fellow creatures has excited the strongest resentment 


Small pity for him' — He sailed away 
From a leakmg ship, m Chaleur Bay, — 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck. 

With his ovm town’s-people on her deck' 
‘Lay by' lay by'’ they called to him 
Back he answered, ‘Sink or swim' 

Brag ofyour catch offish again'’ 40 

in the people of Marblehead, who have a deservedly 
high reputation for their exertions in the cause of 
humanity ’ 

The form of the resentment became locally tradi- 
tional, and Whittier wrote in 1857 to James Russell 
Lowell, as editor of the Atlantic Monthly ‘I send for 
December a bit of a Yankee ballad, the spirit of 

which pleases me more than the execuaon Will it do? 

The uiadent occurred sometune in the last cen- 
tury The refram is the actual song of the women on 
this march To rehsh it, one must understand the 
peculiar tone and dialect of the anaent Marble- 
headers ’ Quoted, Pickard, Life and Letters of John 
GreenUaf l^AtmcKBoston, i894)#406. 
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And off he sailed through the fog and ram' 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and earned in a 
cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 

Fathoms deep m dark Chaleur 
That wreck shall lie forevermore. 

Mother and sister, wife and maid. 

Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 
Over the moamng and rainy sea, — 

Looked for the coming that might not bel so 
What did the winds and the sea-birds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away? — 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 
Tarred and feathered and carried m a 
cart 

By the women of Marblehead' 

Through the street, on either side. 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide. 
Sharp-tongued spmsters, old wives gray. 
Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, so 
Hulks of old sailors run aground. 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane. 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refram; 
‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d m a com 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl’ 

Sweedy along the Salem road 

Bloom of orchard and hlac showed 

Little the wicked skipper knew 

Of the fields so green and the sky so blue 70 

Riding there in his sorry trim. 

Like an Indian idol glum and grim. 

Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices shouting, far and near 

‘Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd hom, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d m a com 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl’ 

‘Hear me, neighbors’’ at last he cried, — 
‘What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin go 

To the nameless horror that hves withm? 
Wakmg or sleeping, I see a wreck. 

And hear a cry from a reehng deck' 

Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the deadl’ 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 
Tarred and feathered and earned m a 
cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, ‘God has touched him' why should 

we’’ 90 

Said an old wife mourmng her only son, 
‘Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run'’ 

So with soft relentmgs and rude excuse. 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose. 
And gave him a cloak to hide him m. 

And left him alone with his shame and sm 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 
Tarred and feathered and earned in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead' 

1857 i860 

TELLING THE BEES ' 

Here is the place, right over the hill 
Runs the path I took. 

You can see the gap in the old wall still. 

And the stepping-stones m the shallow 
brook 

There is the house, with the gate red- 
barred. 

And the poplars tall. 

And the barn’s brown length, and the 
cattle-yard. 

And the wlute horns tossmg above the 
wall 

There are the beehives ranged m the sun. 
And down by the brink 10 

Of the brook are her poor flowers, weed- 
o’errun. 

Pansy and daffodil, rose and pink 

A year has gone, as the tortoise goes. 

Heavy and slow. 

And the same rose blows, and the same sun 
glows, 

And the same brook smgs of a year ago 

There’s the same sweet clover-smell in the 
breeze. 

And the June sun warm 
Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 

Settmg, as then, over Fernside farm. 20 

I *A rnnarkable custom, brought from the Old Country, 
formerly prevailed m the rural distnas of New Eng- 
land On the death of a member of the family, the bees 
were at once informed of the event, and their hives 
dressed m mourmng This ceremonial was supposed 
to be necessary to prevent the swarms from leaving 
their hives and seeking a new home ’ Author’s note, 
TTw Wnttngs of John GreenUaf \^htmer (Boston* 1888) 
I,x 86 
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I mind me how with a lover’s care 
From my Sunday coat 
I brushed off the burrs, and smoothed my 
hair, 

And cooled at the brookside my brow 
and throat 

Since we parted, a month had passed, — 

To love, a year, 

Down through the beeches I looked at last 
On the httle red gate and the well-sweep 
near. 

I can see it all now, — the slantwise ram 
Of hght through the leaves, 30 

The sundown’s blaze on her window-pane. 
The bloom of her roses xmder the eaves 

Just the same as a month before, — 

The house and the trees. 

The barn’s brown gable, the vme by the 
door, — 

Nothing changed but the hives of bees 

Before them, under the garden wall. 
Forward and back. 

Went drearily smging the chore-girl small. 
Draping each hive with a shred of black 

Trembhng, I listened the summer sim 41 
Had the chill of snow. 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we all must go’ 

Then I said to myself, ‘My Mary weeps 
For the dead to-day 
Haply her bhnd old grandsire sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away ’ 

But her dog whined low, on the doorway sill. 
With his cane to his chm, 50 

The old man sat, and the chore-girl still 
Sung to the bees steahng out and m 

And the song she was singing ever since 
In my ear sounds on — 

‘Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence' 
Mistress Alary is dead and gone'’ 

1858 i860 

BARBARA FRIETCHIE ' 

Up from the meadows rich with corn. 

Clear m the cool September morn, 

I There w^s much dispute as to the truth of the ina- 
dent Whittier wrote *That there was a Dame Fnctchie 


613 

The clustered spires of Fredenck stand 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 

Apple and peach tree frmted deep, 

Fair as the garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant mom of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain- 

wall, 10 

Over the mountains wmdmg down. 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars. 

Forty flags with their crimson bars. 

Flapped m the morning wind- the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one 

Up rose old Barbara Fnetchie then. 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten. 

Bravest of all in Frederick town. 

She took up the flag the men hauled down; 

In her attic window the staff she set, 21 

To show that one heart was loyal yet 

Up the street came the rebel tread. 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead 

Under his slouched hat left and tight 
He glanced, the old flag met his sight 

‘Halt'’ — the dust-brown ranks stood fast 
‘Fire'’ — out blazed the rifle-blast 

It shivered the window, pane and sash. 

It rent the banner with seam and gash 30 

Quick, as It fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the wmdow-sill. 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 

‘Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare your country’s flag,’ she said 

in Fredenck who loved the old dag is not disputed by 
any one As for the rest I do not feel responsible If 
there was no such occurrence, so much the worse for 
Fredenck City ’ Quoted, Pickard, Ltfe and Letters of 
John GreenUaf W'AittwrCBoston, 1894), 457 
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A shade of sadness, a blush of shame. 

Over the face of the leader came. 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To hfe at that woman’s deed and word; 40 

‘Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog' March onl’ he said 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marchmg feet. 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host 

Ever Its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 

And through the hill-gaps sunset hght 
Shone over it with a warm good-mght 50 

Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er. 

And the Rebel rides on his raids no 
more 

Honor to her' and let a tear 

FaU, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 

Flag of Freedom and Umon, wave' 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of hght and law. 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 60 
1863 1864 

LAUS DEO' 1 

It is done' 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down 
How the belfries rock and reel' 

How the great guns, peal on peal, 

Fhng the joy from town to town' 

Ring, O bells' 

Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hovir of crime 

Loud and long, that aU may hear, 10 

I ‘On hcanng the bells nng on the passage of the consti- 
tutional amendment abolishing slavery ‘ Author’s note* 
The Writings of John Greenleaf Whititer (Boston, r888), 

111,254 


Rmg for every hstemng ear 
Of Eternity and Time' 

Let us kneel 

God’s own voice is m that peal. 

And this spot is holy ground. 

Lord, forgive us' What arc we. 

That our eyes this glory see, 

That our ears have heard the sound' 

For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad, 20 

In the earthquake He has spoken. 

He has smitten with His thunder 
The iron walls asunder. 

And the gates of brass are broken! 

Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song. 

Sing with Miriam by the sea. 

He has cast the mighty down. 

Horse and rider sink and drown, 

‘He hath triumphed gloriously'’ 3° 

Did we dare. 

In our agony of prayer. 

Ask for more than He has done? 

When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun? 

How they pale, 

Ancient myth and song and tale, 

In this wonder of our days. 

When the cruel rod of war 40 

Blossoms white with righteous law. 
And the wrath of man is praise' 

Blotted out' 

All within and all about 
Shall a fresher hfe begin. 

Freer breathe the umverse 
As it rolls Its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sm' 

It IS done' 

In the circuit of the sun 5° 

Shall the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad rejoice. 

It shall give the dumb a voice. 

It shall belt with joy the earth' 

Ring and swing, 

Bells of joy! On mormng’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad' 
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With the sound of broken chams 
Tell the nauons that He reigns. 

Who alone is Lord and GodI 6o 

1865 1865 

THE ETERNAL GOODNESS 

0 Friends' with whom my feet have trod 
The quiet aisles of prayer. 

Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man I bear 

1 trace your Imes of argument, 

Your logic linked and strong 

I weigh as one who dreads dissent. 

And fears a doubt as wrong 

But still my human hands are weak 

T o hold your iron creeds 10 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart withm me pleads 

Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 

Who talks of scheme and plan? 

The Lord is God' He needeth not 
The poor device of man 

I walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod, 

I dare not fix with mete and bound 

The love and power of God 20 

Ye praise His justice, even such 
His pitying love I deem 
Ye seek a king, I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam 

Ye see the curse which overbroods 
A world of pam and loss, 

I hear our Lord’s beautudes 
And prayer upon the cross 

More than your schoolmen teach, withm 
Myself, alas' I know 30 

Too dark ye cannot paint the sm. 

Too small the merit show 

I bow my forehead to the dust, 

I veil mine eyes for shame. 

And urge, in trembhng self-distrust, 

A prayer without a claim 

I see the wrong that round me hes, 

I feel the gmlt within, 

I hear, with groan and travail-cnes. 

The world confess its sm 


Yet, m the maddemng maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and flood. 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings, 

I know that God is goodl 

Not mme to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see. 

But nothmg can be good m Him 
Which evil is m me 

The wrong that pams my soul below 

I dare not throne above, so 

I know not of His hate, — I know 
His goodness and His love 

I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight. 

And, with the chastened Psalmist, 
own 

His judgments too are right 

I loi^ for household voices gone, 

For vanished smiles I long. 

But God hath led my dear ones on. 

And He can do no wrong 60 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise. 

Assured alone that hfe and death 
His mercy underhes 

And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain. 

The bruised reed He will not break. 

But strengthen and sustam 

No offermg of my own I have. 

Nor works my faith to prove, 70 

I can but give the gifts He gave. 

And plead His love for love. 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar. 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. so 

O brothers' if my faith is vam. 

If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gam 
The sure and safer way 


40 
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And Thou, O lx)rd! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be. 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 

1865 1867 

SNOW-BOUND 1 
A Winter Idyl 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hiUs of gray. 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder hght than wanmg moon 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ommous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat. 

It sank from sight before it set 
A chill no coat, however stout. 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 10 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 

That checked, mid-vem, the circhng race 
Of hfe-blood in the sharpened face. 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wmd blew east, we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore. 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our mghtly chores, — 
Brought m the wood from out of doors, 20 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows 
Heard the horse whinnying for his com. 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 

1 ‘The inmates of the family at the Whituer homestead 
who are referred to in the poem were my father, 
mother, my brother and two sisters, and my uncle and 
aunt both unmarried In addition, there was the 
district school-master who boarded with us The 
*‘not unfeared, half-welcome guest” was Harriet 
Livermore, daughter of Judge Livermore, of New 
Hampshire, a young woman of fine natural ability, 
enthusiastic, eccentric, with slight control over her 
violent temper, which sometimes made her religious 
profession doubtful She was equally ready to exhort 
in school-house prayct-mectings and dance m a 
Washington ball-room, while her father was a member 
of Congress She early embraced the doctrme of the 
Second Advent, and felt it her duty to proclaim the 
Lord’s speedy coming With this message she crossed 
the Atlantic and spent the greater part of a long life in 
travelling over Europe and Asia She lived some time 
with Lady Hester Stanhope, a woman as fantastic and 
mentally strained as herself, on the slope of Mt Leb- 
anon, but finally quarrelled with her in regard to two 
white horses with red marks on ihcir backs which sug- 
gested the idea of saddles, on which her titled hostess 
expected to ride into Jerusalem with the Lord A 
friend of mine found her, when quite an old woman, 
wandering m Syria with a tribe of Arabs, who with the 


Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows, 

While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch. 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 30 

Unwarmed by any sunset hght 
The gray day darkened mto mght, 

A mght made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm. 

As zigzag, wavermg to and fro. 

Crossed and recrossed the winged snow 
And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked m hke tall and sheeted ghosts. 40 

So all mght long the storm roared on 
The morning broke without a sun. 

In tiny spherule traced with hnes 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pelhcle. 

All day the hoary meteor fell, 

And, when the second mormng shone. 

We looked upon a world unknown. 

On nothing we could call our own 
Around the glistemng wonder bent 50 
The blue walls of the firmament. 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A umverse of sky and snow' 

The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes, strange domes 
and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Onenial notion that madness is inspiration, accepted 
her as their prophetess and leader At the time referred 
to in Snow-Bound she was boarding at the Rocks 
Vfllage about two miles from us 

‘In my boyhood, in our lonely farm-house, we had 
scanty sources of information, few books and only a 
small weekly newspaper Our only annual was the 
Almanac Under such circumstances story-telling was 
a necessary resource m the long winter evenings My 
father when a young man had traversed the wilderness 
to Canada, and could tell us of his adventures with 
Indians and wild beasts and of his sojourn m the 
French villages My uncle was ready with his record 
of hunting and fishing and, it must be confessed, with 
stones which he at least half believed, of witchcraft 
and apparitions My mother, who was born m the 
Indian-haunted region of Somerworth, New Hamp- 
shire, between Dover and Portsmouth, told us of the 
inroads of the savages, and the narrow escape of her 
ancestors She described strange people who lived on 
the Piscataqua and Cocheco, among whom was Ban- 
tam the sorcerer I have m my possession the wizard’s 
“conjunng book,” which he solemnly opened when 
consulted It is a copy of Cornelius Agrippa’s Magic 
pnntedinz65i ' Author’s note, ibid ,11,134-35 
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Or garden-wallj or belt of woodj 
A smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road. 

The bridle-post an old man sat 6 o 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat. 
The well-curb had a Chinese roofj 
And even the long sweep, high aloof. 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leamng miracle 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted ‘Boys, a path’’ 

Well pleased (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy^) 

Our buskms on our feet we drew, 70 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low. 
To guard our necks and ears from snow. 

We cut the sohd whiteness through 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzUng crystal we had read 
Of rare Aladdm’s wondrous cave. 

And to our own his name we gave. 

With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers *0 
We reached the barn with merry dm. 

And roused the prisoned brutes withm 
The old horse thrust his long head out. 

And grave with wonder gazed about, 

The cock his lusty greetmg said. 

And forth his speckled harem led. 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked. 
And mild reproach of hunger looked. 

The horned patriarch of the sheep. 

Like Egypt’ s Amun roused from sleep, 90 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute. 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

All day the gusty north-wmd bore 
The loosemng drift its breath before. 

Low circling round its southern zone. 

The sun through dazzhng snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more mtense 100 

By dreary-voiced elements. 

The shrieking of the mindless wmd. 

The moaning tree-boughs swaymg blind, 
And on the glass the unmeamng beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 


Of human life and thought outside. 

We nunded that the sharpest ear no 

The buried brooklet could not hear. 

The music of whose hqmd hp 
Had been to us compamonship. 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

As mght drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ndged the west. 

The sun, a snow-blown traveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled, with care, our mghtly stack 120 
Of wood agamst the chimney-back, — 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick. 

And on its top the stout back-stick, 

The knotty foresuck laid apart. 

And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush, then, hovenng near. 

We watched the first red blaze appear. 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and saggmg beam. 
Until the old, rude-furmshed room 130 
Burst, flower-hke, mto rosy bloom. 

While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became. 

And through the bare-boughed hlac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free. 
The crane and pendent trammels showed. 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meanmg of the miracle. 

Whispered the old rhyme ‘Under the tree. 
When fire outdoors bums memly, 14 1 

There the witches are making tea.’ 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full, the hiU-range stood 
Transfigured m the silver flood. 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen. 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravme 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at theu back iso 
For such a world and such a mght 
Most fitung that unwarming hght. 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

Shut m from all the world without. 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door. 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat, 160 
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And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roarmg draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall. 

And, for the winter fireside meet. 

Between the andirons’ straddlmg feet, no 
The mug of cider simmered slow. 

The apples sputtered in a row. 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood. 

What matter how the mght behaved? 

What matter how the north-wmd raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow 
O Time and Change' — ^with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that wmter day, iso 

How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of hfe and love, to still hve on' 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firehght paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still. 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er 
Those lighted faces smile no more 190 
We tread the paths their feet have worn. 

We sit beneath their orchard trees. 

We hear, hke them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed com. 

We turn the pages that they read. 

Their written words we hnger o’er. 

But m the sun they cast no shade. 

No voice IS heard, no sign is made. 

No step IS on the conscious floor! 

Yet Love will dream, and Faith will tmst, 
(Since He who knows our need is just) »oi 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-treesi 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful mdrbles play' 

Who hath not learned, in hours of faith. 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown. 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 310 

And Love can never lose its own' 

We sped the time with stories old, 

Wrought puzzles out, and riddles told. 


Or stammered from our school-book lore 
‘The Chief of Gambia’s golden shore.’ 

How often smee, when all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shaping hand. 

As if a far-blown trumpet stirred 
The languorous sm-sick air, I heard’ 

‘Does not the voice of reason cry, 230 

Claim the first right which Nature gave. 
From the red scourge of bondage fly. 

Nor deign to hve a burdened slave'’ 

Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 

Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp. 

Lived o’er the old idylhc ease 
Beneath St Franfois’ hemlock-trees, 

Agam for him the moonhght shone 330 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone; 

Again he heard the viohn play 
Which led the village dance away. 

And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughmg girl 
Or, nearer home, our steps he led 
Where Sahsbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee. 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong. 
Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths along 
The low green prairies of the sea 241 
We shared the fislung off Boar’s Head, 

And rotmd the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the drift-wood coals. 
The chowder on the sand-beach made. 
Dipped by the hungry, steammg hot. 

With spoons of clam-shell from the pot. 

We heard the tales of witchcraft old. 

And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy hsteners as they lay 250 

Stretched idly on the salted hay. 

Adrift along the windmg shores. 

When favonng breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundelow 
And idle lay the useless oars 

Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-kmt stocking-heel. 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochcco town. 

And how her own great-uncle bore 260 
His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 

Recalling, in her fimng phrase. 

So rich and picturesque and free, 

(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple hfe and country ways). 

The story of her early days, — 

She made us welcome to her home; 
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Old hearths grew wide to give ua room, 

We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s con)uring-book, 170 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country side, 

We heard the hawks at twdight play. 

The boat-hom on Piscataqua, 

The loon’s weird laughter far away; 

We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew. 
What sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts down. 
Saw where m sheltered cove and bay jSo 
T he ducks’ black squadron anchored lay. 
And heard the wild-geese caUing loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud 

Then, haply, with a look more grave. 

And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewell’s ancient tome. 
Beloved m every Quaker home. 

Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom. 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, old and quamt, — 
Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-samt' — 290 

Who, when the dreary calms prevailed. 

And water-butt and bread-cask failed. 

And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 
His portly presence mad for food. 

With dark hints muttered under breath 
Of casting lots for hfe or death. 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supphes. 

To be himself the sacrifice 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man from his livmg grave, 300 

A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed in view 
‘Take, eat,’ he said, ‘and be content. 

These fishes m my stead are sent 
By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.’ 

Our uncle, innocent of books. 

Was rich in lore of fields and brooks. 

The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused lyceum sro 

In moons and udes and weather wise. 

He read the clouds as propheaes. 

And foul or fair could well divme. 

By many an occult hint and sign. 

Holding the cunmng- warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries. 

Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of beast or bird had meamngs clear. 

Like Apollomus of old, 320 


Who knew the tales the sparrows told. 

Or Hermes who mterpreted 
What the sage cranes of Nilus said. 

Content to hve where life began, 

A simple, guileless, childhke man. 

Strong only on his nauve grounds. 

The httle world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds. 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 
The common features magnified, 330 

As Surrey hills to mountams grew 
In White of Selbome’s loving view, — 

He told how teal and loon he shot. 

And how the eagle’s eggs he got. 

The feats on pond and river done. 

The prodigies of rod and gun. 

Till, wamung with the tales he told. 
Forgotten was the outside cold. 

The bitter wmd unheeded blew. 

From ripemng corn the pigeons flew, 34 ° 
The partridge drummed 1’ the wood, the 
mink 

Went fishmg down the rivet-brmk. 

In fields with bean or clover gay. 

The woodchuck, hke a hermit gray. 

Peered from the doorway of his cell; 

The muskrat plied the mason’s trade. 

And tier by uer his mud-walls laid. 

And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell. 

Next, the dear aunt, whose snule of cheer 
And voice m dreams I see and hear, — 351 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse demed a household mate. 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace m love’s unselfishness. 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element. 

Whose presence seemed the sweet mcome 
And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up her girlhood memones, 360 

The huskmgs and the apple-bees. 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails. 
Weaving through all the poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thread of romance 
For well she kept her gemal mood 
And simple faith of maidenhood. 

Before her still a cloud-land lay. 

The mirage loomed across her way. 

The morning dew, that dries so soon 370 
With others, ghstened at her noon. 

Through years of toil and soil and care. 
From glossy tress to thm gray hair. 
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All unprofaned she held apart 
The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman bom 
Who hath for such but thought of scorn. 

There, too, our elder sister phed 
Her evemng task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust, 380 

Truthful and almost sternly just. 

Impulsive, earnest, prompt to act. 

And make her generous thought a faCT, 
Keeping with many a hght disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice 

0 heart sore-triedl thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee, — rest. 
Rest from aU bitter thoughts and things' 

How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 390 
Whose curtam never outward swmgs' 

As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Agamst the household bosom lean. 

Upon the motley-braided mat 
Our youngest and our dearest sat. 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes. 

Now bathed in the unfading green 
And holy peace of Paradise. 

Oh, looting from some heavenly hill, 400 
Or from the shade of saintly palms. 

Or silver reach of river calms. 

Do those large eyes behold me still’ 

With me one httle year ago — 

The chill weight of the wmter snow 
For months upon her grave has Iain; 

And now, when summer south-wmds blow 
And bner and harebell bloom agam, 

1 tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod 410 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and weak 
The hillside flowers she loved to seek. 

Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark eyes full of love’s content. 

The birds are glad, the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness, all the hills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky. 

But still I wait with ear and eye 
For somethmg gone which should be mgh, 
A loss in all famihar thmgs, 420 

In flower that blooms, and bird that sings. 
And yet, dear heart' remembermg thee. 

Am I not richer than of old? 

Safe in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I hold? 
What chance can mar the pearl and gold 


Thy love hath left in trust with me? 

And while in hfe’s late afternoon. 

Where cool and long the shadows grow, 

I walk to meet the mght that soon 430 

Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Smce near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar. 

Shall I not see thee waitmg stand. 

And, white against the evemng star. 

The welcome of thy beckomng hand? 

Brisk wielder of the birch and rule. 

The master of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place, 440 

Its warm glow ht a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard 
He teased the mitten-bhnded cat. 

Played cross-pms on my uncle’s hat. 

Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college halls 
Bom the wild Northern hills among. 

From whence his yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 450 

Not competence and yet not want. 

He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-rehant way. 

Could doff at ease his scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town. 

Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach. 

Where all the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round. 

The moonlit skater’s keen dehght, 460 
The sleigh-dnve through the frosty 
night. 

The rustic-party, with its rough 
Accompamment of bhnd-man’s-buff. 

And wlurhng plate, and forfeits paid. 

His winter task a pastime made 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin. 

Or played the athlete in the barn. 

Or held the good dame’s winding-yarn. 

Or mirth-provoking versions told 470 

Of classic legends rare and old, 

Wherem the scenes of Greece and Rome 
Had all the commonplace of home. 

And httle seemed at best the odds 
’Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods; 

Where Pindus-born Arachthus took 
The gmse of any grist-mill brook. 

And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill 
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A careless boy that night he seemed; 480 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed. 

And hostage from the future took 
In tram&d thought and lore of book. 
Large-bramedj clear-eyed, of such as he 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be. 

Who, foUowmg in War’s bloody trail, 

Shall every Imgermg wrong assail. 

All chains from limb and spirit strike, 

Uphft the black and white ahke, 490 

Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance. 

The pride, the lust, the squahd sloth. 

Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous 
growth. 

Made murder pastime, and the hell 
Of prison-torture possible. 

The cruel he of caste refute. 

Old forms remould, and substitute 
For Slavery’s lash the freeman’s wiU, 

For bhnd routine, wise-handed skill, soo 
A school-house plant on every hill. 
Stretching in radiate nerve-hnes thence 
The quick wires of mtelhgence. 

Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought. 

In peace a common flag salute. 

And, side by side in labor’s free 
And unresentful nvalry. 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought. 

Another guest that winter night 510 

Flashed back from lustrous eyes the hght 
Unmarked by ume, and yet not young. 

The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold. 

Strong, self-concentred, spurmng guide. 

Its nulder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride 
She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfeared, half-welcome guest, 520 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homelmess of words and ways 
A certain pard-hke, treacherous grace 
Swayed the hthe limbs and dropped the 
lash. 

Lent the white teeth their dazzling flash; 
And under low brows, black with mght. 
Rayed out at times a dangerous hght; 

The sharp heat-hghtmngs of her fece 
Presagmg ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate. 530 
A woman tropical, mtense 


In thought and act, in soul and sense. 

She blended m a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 

Reveahng with each freak or femt 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 

The raptures of Siena’s samt. 

Her tapenng hand and rounded wnst 
Had facile power to form a fist. 

The warm, dark langmsh of her eyes 540 

Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 

Brows saintly calm and bps devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 

And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry. 

Smce then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown. 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Through Smyrna’s plague-hushed 

thoroughfares, 550 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs. 

Gray ohve slopes of hills that hem 
Thy tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Or starthng on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own. 

Her tireless feet have held their way; 

And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray. 

She watches under Eastern skies. 

With hope each day renewed and fresh. 
The Lord’s qiuck conung m the flesh, 561 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies' 

Where’er her troubled path may be. 

The Lord’s sweet pity with her go! 

The outward wayward hfe we see. 

The hidden spnngs we may not know. 
Nor IS it given us to discern 

What threads the fatal sisters spun. 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman bom, 570 

What forged her cruel chain of moods. 

What set her feet in sohtudes. 

And held the love withm her mute. 

What nungled madness m the blood, 

A hfe-long discord and annoy, 

Water of tears with oil of joy. 

And hid withm the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fhut. 

It is not ours to separate 

The tangled skem of will and fete, s»o 

To show what metes and bounds should 
stand 

Upon the soul’s debatable land. 
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And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 

But He who knows our frame is just. 
Merciful and compassionate. 

And full of sweet assurances 
And hope for all the language is. 

That He remembereth we are dust! 

At last the great logs, crumbling low, 590 
Sent out a dull and duller glow. 

The bull’s-eye watch that hung in view. 
Ticking its weary circuit through. 

Pointed with mutely warmng sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nme 
That sign the pleasant circle broke 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke. 
Knocked from its bowl the refuse gray. 

And laid it tenderly away, 

Then roused himself to safely cover 600 
The dull red brands with ashes over 
And while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she stayed 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happmess 
For food and shelter, warmth and health. 
And love’s contentment more than wealth. 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Vam prayers which no fulfilment seek, 

But such as warm the generous heart, «io 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its part) 
That none might lack, that bitter night. 

For bread and clothing, warmth and hght 

Within our beds awhile we heard 
The wmd that round the gables roared. 
With now and then a ruder shock. 

Which made our very bedsteads rock 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost. 

The board-nails snapping in the frost. 

And on us, through the unplastered wall, 620 
Felt the hght sifted snow-flakes fall 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are hght and hfe is new. 

Faint and more famt the murmurs grew. 
Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 

Low sur of leaves, and dip of oars. 

And lapsing waves on quiet shores 

Next mom we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear, «3o 

And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half-buried oxen go. 


Shaking the snow from heads uptost. 

Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
Before our door the stragghng tram 
Drew up, an added team to gam 
The elders threshed their hands a-cold. 
Passed, with the ader-mug, their jokes 
From hp to hp, the younger folks 641 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, 
rolled. 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 

O’er windy hill, through clogged ravme. 
And woodland paths that wound between 
Low drooping pme-boughs wmter-weighed 
From every bam a team afoot. 

At every house a new recnut. 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law 
Haply the watchfril young men saw 650 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls. 

Lifting their hands m mock defence 
Against the snow-ball’s compliments. 

And reading m each missive tost 
The charm with Eden never lost 

We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ 
sound; 

And, following where the teamsters led. 
The wise old Donor went his round. 

Just pausing at our door to say, 660 

In the brief autocrauc way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call. 

Was free to urge her claim on all. 

That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At mght our mother’s aid would need 
For, one m generous thought and deed. 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s mward hght. 

The Doctor’s mail of Calvm’s creed? 

All hearts confess the samts elect 670 

Who, twam m faith, m love agree. 

And melt not in an acid sect 
The Chnsuan pearl of charity' 

So days went on a week had passed 
Since the great world was heard from last. 
The Almanac we studied o’er. 

Read and reread our httle store 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score. 

One harmless novel, mostly hid 

From younger eyes, a book forbid, 680 

And poetry, (or good or bad, 

A single book was all we had,) 

Where Ellwood’s meek, drab-skirted Muse, 
A stranger to the heathen Nme, 

Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine. 
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The wars of David and the Jews 
At last the floundermg carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 

Lo' broadening outward as we read, 

T o warmer zones the horizon spread, 690 

In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvels that it told. 

Before us passed the pamted Creeks, 

And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades 
And up Taygetos windmg slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mamote Greeks, 

A Turk’s head at each saddle-bow! 

Welcome to us its week-old news. 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 700 

Its monthly gauge of snow and ram. 

Its record, minghng m a breath 
The wedding beU and dirge of death; 

Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale. 

The latest culprit sent to jail. 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost. 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost. 

And traffic calling loud for gam. 

We felt the stir of hall and street. 

The pulse of hfe that round us beat, 710 

The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted m the gemal glow. 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door. 

And all the world was ours once morel 

Clasp, Angel of the backward look 
And folded wmgs of ashen gray 
And voice of echoes far away, 

The brazen covers of thy book, 

The weird palimpsest old and vast. 

Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past, 720 
Where, closely minghng, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe. 

The monographs of outhved years. 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears. 

Green hills of hfe that slope to death. 

And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses 
With the white amaranths underneath 
Even while I look, I can but heed 

The resdess sands’ incessant fall, 730 
Importunate hours that hours succeed. 

Each clamorous with its own sharp need. 
And duty keeping pace with all. 

Shut down and clasp the heavy hds, 

I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and graver fears 
Life greatens m these later years. 

The century’s aloe flowers to-dayl 


Yet, haply, m some lull of life, 740 

Some Truce of God which breaks its 
strife. 

The worldhng’s eyes shall gather dew. 
Dreaming m throngful city ways 
Of wmter joys his boyhood knew. 

And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remam — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth. 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s 

blaze' 750 

And thanks untraced to hps unknown 
Shall greet me hke the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown. 

Or hhes floatmg m some pond, 
Wood-fnnged, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweemess near, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 

1865 i866 

OUR MASTER 

Immortal Love, forever full. 

Forever flowing free. 

Forever shared, forever whole, 

A never-ebbing sea' 

Our outward hps confess the name 
All other names above. 

Love only knoweth whence it came. 

And comprehendeth love 

Blow, wmds of God, awake and blow 

The rmsts of earth awayl 10 

Shine out, O Light Divme, and show 
How wide and far we stray' 

Hush every lip, close every book. 

The strife of tongues forbear; 

Why forward reach, or backward look. 

For love that clasps hke air? 

We may not chmb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down’ 

In vam we search the lowest deeps. 

For Him no depths can drown 20 

Nor holy bread, nor blood of grape. 

The hneaments restore 
Of Him we know m outward shape 
And m the flesh no more. 
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He cometh not a king to reign. 

The world’s long hope is dun, 

The weary centuries watch m vain 
The clouds of heaven for Hun 

Death comes, hfe goes, the asking eye 
And ear are answerless, 30 

The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silenmess 

The letter fails, and systems fall. 

And every symbol wanes. 

The Spirit over-broodmg all 
Eternal Love remains 

And not for signs m heaven above 
Or earth below they look. 

Who know with John His smile of love. 
With Peter His rebuke. 40 

In )oy of mward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sm. 

He IS His own best evidence. 

His witness is withm 

No fable old, nor mythic lore. 

Nor dream of bards and seers, 

No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years, — 

But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 

A present help is He, 50 

And faith has still its Ohvet, 

And love its Gahlee 

The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 

We touch Hun m life’s throng and press. 
And we are whole agam 

Through Him the first fond prayers are 
said 

Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 

Are burdened with His name. «o 

Our Lord and Master of us all! 

Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call. 

We test our lives by Thine 

Thou judgest us. Thy punty 
Doth aU our lusts condemn; 

The love that draws us nearer Thee 
Is hot with wrath to them 


Our thoughts he open to Thy sight; 

And, naked to Thy glance, 70 

Our secret sms are m the fight 
Of Thy pure coimtenance 

Thy healing pains, a keen distress 
Thy tender fight shines m. 

Thy sweetness is the bitterness. 

Thy grace the pang of sin 

Yet, weak and bfinded though we be. 

Thou dost our service own. 

We brmg our varymg gifts to Thee, 

And Thou rejectest none so 

To Thee our full humamty. 

Its joys and pains, belong. 

The wrong of man to man on Thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 

Who hates, hates Thee, who loves 
becomes 

Therein to Thee allied. 

All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In Thee arc multiplied 

Deep strike Thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Withm our earthly sod, 90 

Most human and yet most divme. 

The flower of man and God' 

O Love' O Life' Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one 
As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noon-day sun 

So, to our mortal eyes subdued. 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed. 

We know m Thee the fatherhood 

And heart of God revealed 100 

We famtly hear, we dimly see, 

In differmg phrase we pray, 

But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 

The homage that we render Thee 
Is still our Father’s own. 

No jealous claim or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne 

To do Thy will is more than praise. 

As words are less than deeds, no 

And simple trust can find Thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds 
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No pride of self Thy service hath, 

No place for me and mme. 

Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our hfe, apart from Thme 

Apart from Thee all gam is loss, 

AU labor vainly done. 

The solemn shadow of Thy Cross 

Is better than the sun 120 

Alone, O Love ineffable' 

Thy saving name is given. 

To turn aside from Thee is hell. 

To walk with Thee is heaven' 

How vam, secure in all Thou art. 

Our noisy championship' 

The sighing of the contrite heart 
Is more than flattermg hp 

Not Thme the bigot’s partial plea. 

Nor Thme the zealot’s ban, 130 

Thou well canst spare a love of Thee 
Which ends m hate of man 

Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be^ — 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word. 

But simply following Thee 

We bring no ghastly holocaust. 

We pile no graven stone. 

He serves thee best who loveth most 

His brothers and Thy own. 140 

Thy htames, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude; 

Thy sacramental liturgies. 

The )oy of doing good 

In vam shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave aroimd. 

In vam the mmster turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound 

The heart must ring Thy Christmas bells. 
Thy mward altars raise, 150 

Its faith and hope Thy canticles. 

And Its obedience praise' 

1866 1867 

THE PRESSED GENTIAN 

The time of gifts has come again. 

And, on my northern wmdow-pane, 


Outlmed agamst the day’s brief hght, 

A Christmas token hangs in sight 
The wayside travellers, as they pass, 

Mark the gray disk of clouded glass. 

And the dull blankness seems, perchance. 
Folly to their wise ignorance 

They cannot from their outlook see 
The perfect grace it hath for me, 10 

For there the flower, whose fringes through 
The frosty breath of autumn blew. 

Turns from without its face of bloom 
To the warm tropic of my room. 

As fair as when beside its brook 
The hue of bending skies it took. 

So from the trodden ways of earth. 

Seem some sweet souls who veil their 
worth. 

And offer to the careless glance 

The clouding gray of circumstance 20 

They blossom best where hearth-fires bum. 

To loving eyes alone they turn 

The flowers of inward grace, that hide 

Their beauty from the world outside 

But deeper meanings come to me. 

My half-immortal flower, from thee! 

Man )udges from a partial view. 

None ever yet his brother knew. 

The Eternal Eye that sees the whole 
Alay better read the darkened soul, 30 
And find, to outward sense demed. 

The flower upon its inmost side! 

1872 1878 

FROM THE BREWING OF SOMA 

Dear Lord and Father of mankmd. 

Forgive our foohsh ways' 

Reclothe us in our rightful mmd. 

In purer hves Thy service find. 

In deeper reverence, praise 60 

In simple trust hke theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea 
The graaous calhng of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word. 

Rise up and follow Thee. 

O Sabbath rest by Galilee! 

O calm of hills above. 

Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of etenuty 

Interpreted by love! to 
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With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 
The tender whisper of Thy call. 

As noiseless let Thy blessing fall 
As fell Thy manna down. 

Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
TiU all our strivings cease. 

Take from our souls the strain and 
stress. 


And let our ordered hves confess 

The beauty of Thy peace. so 

Breathe through the heats of our desire 
Thy coolness and Thy balm. 

Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire. 

Speak through the earthquake, wmd, and 
fire, 

O sail, small voice of calmi 
1872 1872 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

1819-1891 


ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION 
IN FOREIGNERS 

Walking one day toward the Village, as 
we used to call it in the good old days, 
when almost every dweller in the town had 
been born m it, I was enjoymg that deh- 
cious sense of disenthralment from the 
actual which the deepemng twilight brings 
with It, givmg as it does a sort of obscure 
novelty to things famihar The coolness, 
the hush, broken only by the distant bleat 
of some belated goat, querulous to be dis- 
burthened of her milky load, the few faint 
stars, more guessed as yet than seen, the 
sense that the coming dark would so soon 
fold me m the secure privacy of its dis- 
guise, — all things combined in a result as 
near absolute peace as can be hoped for by 
a man who knows that there is a writ out 
against him m the hands of the printer’s 
devil For the moment, I was enjoying the 
blessed privilege of thinking without being 
called on to stand and dehver what I 
thought to the small public who are good 
enough to take any interest therein I love 
old ways, and the path I was walkmg felt 
kindly to the feet it had known for almost 
fifty years How many fieeung impressions 
It had shared with me' How many times I 
had hngered to study the shadows of the 
leaves mezzotmted upon the turf that 
edged it by the moon, of the bare boughs 
etched with a touch beyond Rembrandt by 
the same unconscious artist on the smooth 
page of snow' If I turned round, through 
dusky tree-gaps came the first twinkle of 
evemng lamps in the dear old homestead. 
Ou Corev’s btVl I could see these tmy 


pharoses of love and home and sweet 
domesuc thoughts flash out one by one 
across the blackemng salt-meadow be- 
tween How much has not kerosene added 
to the cheerfulness of our evening land- 
scape' A pair of mght-herons flapped 
heavily over me toward the hidden river. 
The war was ended I might walk town- 
ward without that aching dread of bulle- 
10 tins that had darkened the July sunshine 
and twice made the scarlet leaves of Octo- 
ber seem stained with blood I remembered 
with a pang, half-proud, half-painful, how, 
so many years ago, I had walked over the 
same path and felt round my finger the soft 
pressure of a httle hand that was one day to 
harden with faithful grip of sabre On how 
many paths, leading to how many homes 
where proud Memory does all she can to 
fill up the fireside gaps with shining shapes, 
must not men be walking in just such pen- 
sive mood as Ah, young heroes, safe m 
immortal youth as those of Homer, you at 
least carried your ideal hence untarmshed' 
It is locked for you beyond moth or rust m 
the treasure-chamber of Death 

Is not a country, I thought, that has had 
such as they m it, that could give such as 
they a brave joy in dying for it, worth 
something, then? And as I felt more and 
more the soothmg magic of evemng’ s cool 
palm upon my temples, as my fancy came 
home from its revery, and my senses, with 
reawakened curiosity, ran to the front wm- 
dows again from the viewless closet of ab- 
stracaon, and felt a strange charm m find- 
ing the old tree and shabby fence still there 
under the travesty of falhng mght, nay, 
were conscious of an unsuspected newness 
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m familiar stars and the fading outlines 
of hills my earhest horizon, I was con- 
scious of an immortal soul, and could not 
but rejoice in the unwamng goodlmess of 
the world into which I had been bom 
without any merit of my own I thought 
of dear Henry Vaughan’s rainbow, ‘Still 
young and fine'’ I remembered people who 
had to go over to the Alps to leam what 
the divine silence of snow was, who must lo 
run to Italy before they were consaous of 
the miracle wrought every day under their 
very noses by the sunset, who must call 
upon the Berkshire hills to teach them 
what a painter autumn was, while close at 
hand the Fresh Pond meadows made all 
oriels cheap with hues that showed as if a 
sunset-cloud had been wrecked among 
their maples One might be worse off than 
even in America, I thought There are 20 
some things so elastic that even the heavy 
roller of democracy cannot flatten them 
altogether down The nrund can weave 
Itself warmly in the cocoon of its own 
thoughts and dwell a hermit anywhere A 
country without traditions, without en- 
nobling associations, a scramble of par- 
venus, with a horrible consciousness of 
shoddy running through politics, manners, 
art, htcrature, nay, rehgion itselP I con- 30 
fess. It did not seem so to me there m that 
illimitable quiet, that serene self-posses- 
sion of nature, where Collins might have 
brooded his ‘Ode to Evening,’ or where 
those verses on Solitude in Dodsley’s Col- 
lection, that Hawthorne hked so much, 
might have been composed Tradiaons? 
Grantmg that we had none, all that is 
worth having m them is the common 
property of the soul, — an estate in gavel 40 
kind for all the sons of Adam, — and, more- 
over, if a man cannot stand on his two feet 
(the prime quahty of whoever has left any 
tradition behind him), were it not better 
for him to be honest about it at once, and 
go down on all fours'* And for associations, 
if one have not the wit to make them for 
himself out of native earth, no ready- 
made ones of other men will avail much 
Lexmgton is none the worse to me for not 50 
being in Greece, nor Gettysburg that its 
name is not Marathon ‘Blessed old fields,’ 

I was just exclaimmg to myself, like one of 
Mrs Radchffe’s heroes, ‘dear acres, mno- 
cently secure from history, which these 
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eyes first beheld, may you be also those to 
which they shall at kst slowly darken!’ 
when I was interrupted by a voice which 
asked me m German whether I was the 
Herr Professor, Doctor, So-and-so'* The 
‘Doctor’ was by brevet or vaticination, to 
make the grade easier to my pocket 

One feels so mtimately assured that one 
IS made up, in part, of shreds and leavings 
of the past, in part of the mterpolations of 
other people, that an honest man would be 
slow m saymg yes to such a question But 
‘my name is So-and-so’ is a safe answer, 
and I gave it While I had been romancing 
with myself, the street-lamps had been 
hghted, and it was under one of these de- 
tecuves that have robbed the Old Road of 
Its privilege of sanctuary after mghtfall that 
I was ambushed by my foe The inexorable 
viUam had taken my description, it ap- 
pears, that I might have the less chance to 
escape him Dr Holmes tells us that we 
change our substance, not every seven 
years, as was once believed, but with every 
breath we draw Why had I not the wit to 
avail myself of the subterfuge, and, hke 
Peter, to renounce my identity, especially, 
as m certain moods of mine, I have often 
more than doubted of it myself* When a 
man is, as it were, his own front-door, and 
is thus knocked at, why may he not assume 
the right of that sacred wood to make every 
house a castle, by denying himself to all 
visitations? I was truly not at home when 
the question was put to me, but had to 
recall myself from all out-of-doors, and 
to piece my self-consaousness hastily to- 
gether as well as I could before I answered 
It. 

I knew perfectly well what was coming 
It IS seldom that debtors or good Samari- 
tans Waylay people under gas-lamps m 
order to force money upon them, so far as 
I have seen or heard I was also aware, 
from considerable experience, that every 
foreigner is persuaded that, by domg this 
country the favor of commg to it, he has 
laid every native thereof under an obhga- 
uon, pecumary or other, as the case may 
be, whose discharge he is entitled-to on 
demand duly made in person or by letter 
Too much learning (of this kind) had made 
me mad m the provincial sense of the 
word. I had begun hfe with the theory of 
givmg somethmg to every beggar that 
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came along, though sure of never finding a 
native-born countryman among them In a 
small way, I was resolved to emulate Hatem 
Tai’s tent, with its three hundred and sixty- 
five entrances, one for every day m the 
year, — I know not whether he was astron- 
omer enough to add another for leap- 
years The beggars were a kmd of German- 
silver aristocracy, not real plate, to be sure, 
but better than nothing Where everybody 
was overworked, they supphed the com- 
fortable equipoise of absolute leisure, so 
aesthetically needful. Besides, I was but 
too conscious of a vagrant fibre in myself, 
which too often thrilled me m my solitary 
walks with the temptation to wander on 
into infinite space, and by a single spasm 
of resoluuon to emancipate myself from 
the drudgery of prosaic serfdom to respec- 
tabihty and the regular course of things 
This prompting has been at times my 
famihar demon, and I could not but feel a 
kind of respectful sympathy for men who 
had dared what I had only sketched out to 
myself as a splendid possibihty For seven 
years I helped maintain one heroic man on 
an imagmary journey to Portland, — as 
fine an example as I have ever known of 
hopeless loyalty to an ideal I assisted an- 
other so long in a fruitless attempt to reach 
Mecklenburg- Schwerm, that at last we 
grinned in each other’s faces when we met, 
hke a couple of augurs He was possessed 
by this harmless mama as some are by the 
North Pole, and I shall never forget his 
look of regretful compassion (as for one 
who was sacrificing his higher fife to the 
fleshpots of Egypt) when I at last advised 
him somewhat strenuously to go to the 

D , whither the road was so much 

travelled that he could not miss it General 
Banks, in his noble zeal for the honor of 
his country, would confer on the Secretary 
of State the power of imprisomng, m case 
of war, all these seekers of the unattainable, 
thus by a stroke of the pen aniuhilating the 
single poetic element in our humdrum hfe 
Alas' not everybody has the gemus to be a 
Bobbm-Boy, or doubtless aU these also 
would have chosen that more prosperous 
line of hfe' But morahsts, sociologists, 
pohtical economists, and taxes have slowly 
convinced me that my beggarly sympathies 
were a sin against society Especially was 
die Buckle doctrine of averages (so flatter- 


mg to our free-will) persuasive with me; for 
as there must be in every year a certam 
number who would bestow an alms on 
these abridged ediuons of the Wandering 
Jew, the withdrawal of my quota could 
make no possible difference, smee some 
destined proxy must always step forward 
to fill my gap Just so many misdirected 
letters every year and no more' Would it 
lo were as easy to reckon up the number of 
men on whose backs fate has written the 
wrong address, so that they arrive by mis- 
take in Congress and other places where 
they do not belong! May not these wan- 
derers of whom I speak have been sent 
mto the world without any proper address 
at all? Where is our Dead-Letter Office for 
such-* And if wiser social arrangements 
should furnish us with something of the 
lo sort, fancy (horrible thought') how many a 
workingman’s fnend (a land of industry in 
which the labor is light and the wages 
heavy) would be sent thither because not 
called for m the office where he at present 
hes' 

But I am leavmg my new acquaintance 
too long under the lamp-post The same 
Gano which had betrayed me to him re- 
vealed to me a well-set young man of about 
30 half my own age, as well dressed, so far as 
I could see, as I was, and with every natural 
quahficauon for gettmg his own hvehhood 
as good, if not better, than my own He 
had been reduced to the painful necessity 
of calhng upon me by a series of crosses 
beginning with the Baden Revoluuon (for 
which, I own, he seemed rather young, — 
but perhaps he referred to a kmd of revo- 
luuon pracused every season at Baden- 
40 Baden), conunued by repeated failures m 
business, for amounts which must con- 
vmce me of his enure respectabihty, and 
ending with our Civil War Dunng the 
latter, he had served with distmcuon as a 
soldier, taking a main part m every impor- 
tant battle, with a rapid hst of which he 
favored me, and no doubt would have ad- 
mitted that, impartial as Jonathan Wild’s 
great ancestor, he had been on both sides, 
so had 1 baited him with a few hmts of con- 
servauve opinions on a subject so distress- 
mg to a gentleman wishing to profit by 
one’s sympathy and unhappily doubtful as 
to which way it might lean For all these 
reasons, and, as he seemed to imply, for 
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his merit in consentmg to be bom in Ger- ever it may be, I hstened for some time 

many, he considered himself my natural with tolerable composure as my self- 
creditor to the extent of five dollars, which appointed lecturer gave me in detail his 

he would handsomely consent to accept m opmions of my country and its people 

greenbacks, though he preferred speae. America, he informed me, was without 

The offer was certainly a generous one, and arts, science, literature, culture, or any na- 

the claim presented with an assurance that tive hope of supplymg them We were a 

carried conviction But, unhappily, I had people wholly given to moncy-gettmg, and 

been led to remark a curious natural phe- who, having got it, knew no other use for 

nomenon If I was ever weak enough to 10 it than to hold it fast I am fain to confess 
give anything to a petitioner of whatever that I felt a sensible itching of the biceps, 

nationahty, it always rained decayed com- and that my fingers closed with such a grip 

patriots of his for a month after. Post hoc as he had just informed me was one of the 

ergo propter hoc ' may not always be safe effects of our unhappy climate But hap- 

logic, but here I seemed to perceive a nat- pening just then to be where I could avoid 

ural connection of cause and effect. Now, temptauon by dodging down a by-street, I 

a few days before I had been so tickled hastily left him to finish his diatribe to the 

with a paper (professedly written by a lamp-post, which could stand it better than 

benevolent American clergyman) certifymg I That young man will never know how 

that the bearer, a hard-workmg German, ao near he came to being assaulted by a re- 
had long ‘sofered with rheumatic paints m spectable gentleman of middle age, at the 

his limps,’ that, after copying the passage comer of Church Street I have never felt 

into my note-book, I thought it but fair to qmte satisfied that I did all my duty by 

pay a triflmg honorarium to the author I him in not knocking him down But per- 

had pulled the string of the shower-bath' haps he might have knocked me down, and 

It had been naming shipwrecked sailors then> 

for some time, but forthwith it began to The capacity of indignation makes an 

pour Teutons, redolent of lager-bter I essential part of the outfit of everj' honest 

could not help assoaating the apparition of man, but I am inclined to doubt whether 

my new friend with this series of otherwise 30 he is a wise one who allows himself to act 
unaccountable phenomena I accordingly upon its first hints It should be rather, I 

made up my mind to deny the debt, and suspect, a latent heat m the blood, which 

modestly did so, pleading a native bias makes itself felt in character, a steady re- 

towards impecumosity to the full as strong serve for the brain, warming the ovum of 

as his own He took a high tone with me at thought to life, rather than cooking it by 

once, such as an honest man would natu- a too hasty enthusiasm in reaching the 

rally take with a confessed repudiator He boiling-point As my pulse gradually fell 

even brought down his proud stomach so back to its normal beat, I reflected that I 

far as to jom himself to me for the rest of had been imcomforiably near making a fool 

my townward walk, that he might give me 40 of myself, — a handy salve of euphuism for 
his views of the American people, and thus our vanity, though it does not always make 

mclusively of myself a just allowance to Nature for her share in 

I know not whether it is because I am the business What possible claim had my 

pigeon-hvered and lack gall, or whether it Teutomc friend to rob me of my com- 

is from an overmastermg sense of drollery, posure^ I am not, I think, specially thm- 

but I am apt to submit to such bastings skumed as to other people’s opimons of 

with a pauence which afterwards surprises myself, having, as I conceive, later and 

me, bemg not without my share of warmth fuller intelligence on that point than any- 

m the blood Perhaps it is because I so body else can give me Life is continually 

often meet with young persons who know 50 weighmg us m very sensitive scales, and 
vastly more than I do, and espeaally with tellmg every one of us preasely what his 

so many foreigners whose knowledge of real weight is to the last grain of dust 

this coimtry is superior to my own How- Whoever at fifty does not rate himself quite 

1 In logic the assumption that because ‘b* comes after low as mOSt of hlS acquaintance would be 

V therefore ‘a’ is the cause of ‘b ’ likely to put him, must be either a fool or a 
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great man, and I humbly disclaim being 
either. But if I was not smarting m person 
from any scattering shot of my late com- 
pamon’s cominination, why should I grow 
hot at any implication of my country 
therein? Surely her shoulders are broad 
enough, if yours or mme are not, to bear up 
under a considerable avalanche of this 
kind It is the bit of truth in every slander, 
the hint of likeness m every caricature, that lo 
makes us smart ‘Art thou there, old True- 
penny?’ How did your blade know its way 
so well to that one loose rivet m our armor? 

I wondered whether Americans were over- 
sensitive m this respect, whether they were 
more touchy than other folks On the 
whole, I thought we were not Plutarch, 
who at least had studied philosophy, if he 
had not mastered it, could not stomach 
something Herodotus had said of Bceotia, 20 
and devoted an essay to showing up the 
dehghtful old traveller’s mahce and lU- 
breedmg French editors leave out of 
Montaigne’s Travels some remarks of his 
about France, for reasons best known to 
themselves Pachydermatous Deutschland, 
covered with trophies from every field of 
letters, still winces under that question 
which P6re Bouhours put two centuries 
ago. Si un Allemand peut itre bel-esprit^ ‘ 30 
John BtiU grew apoplectic with angry 
amazement at the audacious persiflage of 
Puckler-Muskau To be sure, he was a 
prince, — but that was not all of it, for a 
chance phrase of gentle Hawthorne sent a 
spasm through all the journals of England. 
Then this tenderness is not peculiar to us? 
Console yourself, dear man and brother, 
whatever else you may be sure of, be sure 
at least of this, that you are dreadfully hke 40 
other people Human nature has a much 
greater gemus for sameness than for origi- 
nality, or the world would be at a sad pass 
shortly The surprising thmg is that men 
have such a taste for this somewhat musty 
flavor, that an Enghshman, for example, 
should feel himself defrauded, nay, even 
outraged, when he comes over here and 
finds a people speakmg what he admits to 
be something hke Enghsh, and yet so very 30 
different from (or, as he would say, to) 
those he left at home Nothing, I am sure, 
equals my thankfulness when I meet an 
Enghshman who is not like every other, or, 

I ‘Caa a Gemun have true wic?’ 


I may add, an American of the same odd 
turn 

Certainly it is no shame to a man that he 
should be as mce about his country as 
about his sweetheart, and who ever heard 
even the finendhest appreciation of that 
unexpressive she that did not seem to fall 
infiiutely short? Yet it would hardly be 
wise to hold every one an enemy who could 
not see her with our own enchanted eyes 
It seems to be the common opimon of 
foreigners that Americans are too tender 
upon this point. Perhaps we are, and if so, 
there must be a reason for it Have we had 
fair play? Could the eyes of what is called 
Good Soaety (though it is so seldom true 
either to the adjective or noun) look upon a 
nauon of democrats with any chance of 
receiving an undistorted imaged Were not 
those, moreover, who found in the old 
order of things an earthly paradise, paying 
them quarterly dividends for the wisdom 
of their ancestors, with the punctuahty 
of the seasons, unconsciously bribed to 
misunderstand if not to misrepresent us’ 
Whether at war or at peace, there we were, 
a standing menace to all earthly paradises 
of that kind, fatal underminers of the very 
credit on which the dividends were based, 
all the more hateful and terrible that otir 
destructive agency was so insidious, work- 
mg invisible in the elements, as it seemed, 
active while they slept, and coming upon 
them in the darkness hke an armed man. 
Could Laius have the proper feelmgs of a 
father towards CEdipus, announced as his 
destined destroyer by mfalhble oracles, and 
felt to be such by every conscious fibre of 
his soul? For more than a century the 
Dutch were the laughing-stock of pohte 
Europe. They were butter-firkms, swillers 
of beer and schnaps, and their vrouws from 
whom Holbem pamted the all-but lovehest 
of Madonnas, Rembrandt the graceful girl 
who sits immortal on his knee m Dresden, 
and Rubens his abounding goddesses, were 
the synonymes of clumsy vulgarity Even 
so late as Irving the ships of the greatest 
navigators m the world were represented 
as saihng equally well stem-foremost That 
the anstocratic Venetians should have 

‘Riveted with gigantic piles 

Thorough the centre their new-catched 
miles,’ 
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was heroic. But the far more marvellous 
achievement of the Dutch m the same kmd 
was ludicrous even to repubhcan Marvell 
Meanwhile, durmg that very century of 
scorn, they were the best artists, sailors, 
merchants, bankers, printers, scholars, ju- 
risconsults, and statesmen m Europe, and 
the gemus of Motley has revealed them to 
us, earmng a right to themselves by the 
most heroic struggle in human annals But, 10 
alas' they were not merely simple burghers 
who had fairly made themselves High 
Mightinesses, and could treat on equal 
terms with anointed kings, but their com- 
monwealth carried m its bosom the germs 
of democracy They even unmuzzled, at 
least after dark, that dreadful mastiff, the 
Press, whose scent is, or ought to be, so 
keen for wolves in sheep’s clothing and for 
certain other animals m lions’ skins. They 20 
made fun of Sacred Majesty, and, what 
was worse, managed uncommonly well 
without It In an age when periwigs made 
so large a part of the natural dignity of man, 
people with such a turn of mind were dan- 
gerous How could they seem other than 
vulgar and hateful? 

In the natural course of things we suc- 
ceeded to this unenviable position of gen- 
eral butt The Dutch had thriven under it 30 
pretty well, and there was hope that we 
could at least contrive to worry along And 
we certainly did m a very redoubtable 
fashion Perhaps we deserved some of the 
sarcasm more than our Dutch predecessors 
in office We had nothing to boast of in arts 
or letters, and were given to braggmg over- 
much of our merely material prosperity, 
due quite as much to the virtue of our 
continent as to our own There was some 40 
truth m Carlyle’s sneer, after all. Till we 
had succeeded in some higher way than 
this, we had only the success of physical 
growth. Our greatness, like that of enor- 
mous Russia, was greamess on the map, — 
barbarian mass only, but had we gone 
down, like that other Atlanus, in some vast 
cataclysm, we should have covered but a 
pm’s pomt on the chart of memory, com- 
pared with those ideal spaces occupied by so 
tiny Attica and cramped England. At the 
same time, our crmcs somewhat too easily 
forgot that material must make ready the 
foundanon for ideal triumphs, that the arts 
have no chance in poor countries. But it 


must be allowed that democracy stood for 
a great deal in our shortcoming The 
Edmburgh Review never would have 
thought of askmg, ‘Who reads a Russian 
book?’ and England was satisfied with iron 
from Sweden without being impertmently 
mqmsinve after her pamters and statuaries. 
Was It that they expected too much from 
the mere miracle of Freedom? Is it not the 
highest art of a Repubhc to make men of 
flesh and blood, and not the marble ideals 
of such’ It may be fairly doubted whether 
we have produced this iugher type of man 
yet. Perhaps it is the collective, not the 
individual, humamty that is to have a 
chance of nobler development among us. 
We shall see We have a vast amount of im- 
ported Ignorance, and, still worse, of na- 
tive ready-made knowledge, to digest before 
even the prehminaries of such a consum- 
mation can be arranged We have got to 
learn that statesmanship is the most com- 
phcated of all arts, and to come back to the 
apprenticeship-system too hastily aban- 
doned At present, we trust a man with 
makmg consntuuons on less proof of com- 
petence than we should demand before we 
gave him our shoe to patch We have 
nearly reached the hmit of the reaction 
from the old notion, which paid too much 
regard to birth and station as quahficanons 
for office, and have touched the extreme 
j 50 mt m the opposite direcuon, putting the 
highest of human funcuons up at auction 
to be bid for by any creature capable of 
gomg upright on two legs In some places, 
we have arrived at a pomt at which avil 
society IS no longer possible, and already 
another reaction has begun, not back- 
wards to the old system, but towards fitness 
either from natural aputude or special 
traimng But will it always be safe to let 
evils work their own cure by becommg 
unendurable? Every one of them leaves its 
taint m the consutuuon of the body- 
poliuc, each m itself, perhaps, triflu^, yet 
all together powerful for evil. 

But whatever we might do or leave un- 
done, we were not genteel, and it was un- 
comfortable to be contmually reminded 
that, though we should boast that we were 
the Great West till we were black m the 
face. It did not brmg us an inch nearer to 
die world’s West-End That sacred en- 
closure of respectabihty was tabooed to us. 
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The Holy Alliance did not inscribe us on chase on them for dragging them to the 
Its visitmg-list The Old World of wigs and front. 

orders and hveries would shop with us, but This state of thmgs was so painful that 

we must ring at the area-bell, and not ven- excellent people were not wantmg who 

ture to awaken the more august clamors of gave their whole gemus to reproducmg here 

the knocker Our manners, it must be the original BuU, whether by gaiters, the 

granted, had none of those graces that cut of their whiskers, by a factitious bru- 

stamp the caste of Vere de Vere, m what- tahty m their tone, or by an accent that was 

ever museum of British antiquines they forever trippmg and falhng flat over the 

may be hidden In short, we were vulgar. to tangled roots of our common tongue Mar- 
This was one of those horribly vague tyrs to a false ideal, it never occurred to 

accusations, the victim of which has no them that nothmg is more hateful to gods 

defence An umbrella is of no avail against and men than a second-rate Enghshman, 
a Scotch mist It envelops you, it pene- and for the very reason that this planet 
trates at every pore, it wets you through never produced a more splendid creature 

without seenung to wet you at all Vul- than the first-rate one, wimess Shakespeare 

garity is an eighth deadly sin, added to the and the Indian Mutmy. Witness that truly 

list in these latter days, and worse than all sublime self-abnegation of those prisoners 

the others put together, since it perils your lately among the bandits of Greece, where 

salvation in this world, — far the more im- 20 average men gave an example of quiet forti- 
portant of the two in the rmnds of most mde for which all the stoicism of antiquity 

men It profits nothing to draw mce dis- can show no match Wimess the wreck of 

tinctions between essential and conven- the Birkenhead, an example of disaphned 

tional, for the convention in this case « the heroism, perhaps the most precious, as the 

essence, and you may break every com- rarest, of all. If we could contrive to be not 

mand of the decalogue with perfect good- too unobtrusively our simple selves, we 

breeding, nay, if you are acfroit, without should be the most dehghtful of human 

losing caste We, indeed, had it not to lose, bemgs, and the most original, whereas, 

for we had never gamed it 'How am I vul- when the plaung of Anghasm rubs off, as 

gar?’ asks the culprit, shudderingly *Be- 30 it always will m points that come to much 
cause thou art not like unto Us,’ answers wear, we are hable to very unpleasmg con- 

Lucifer, Son of the Mornmg, and there is jectures about the quahty of the metal 

no more to be said. The god of this world underneath Perhaps one reason why the 

may be a fallen angel, but he has us iherel average Briton spreads himself here with 

We were as clean, — so far as my observa- such an easy air of superiority may be ow- 

tion goes, I thmk we were cleaner, morally mg to the fact that he meets with so many 

and physically, than the Enghsh, and there- bad mutations as to conclude himself the 

fore, ot course, than everybody else But only real thmg in a wilderness of shams 

we did not pronounce the diphthong ou as He fancies himself moving through an end- 

they did, and we said eether and not eyther, 40 less Bloomsbury, where his mere appa- 
foUowmg therem the fashion of our ances- riuon confers honor as an avatar of the 

tors, who unhappily could brmg over no court-end of the umverse Not a Bull of 

English better than Shakespeare’s, and we them all but is persuaded he bears Europa 

did not stammer as they had learned to do upon his back. This is the sort of fellow 

from the courtiers, who in this way flat- whose patronage is so divertmgly msuf- 

tered the Hanoverian kmg, a foreigner ferable Thank Heaven he is not the only 

among the people he had come to reign specimen of cater-cousmship from the 

over Worse than all, we might have the dear old Mother Island that is shown to 

noblest ideas and the finest sentiments m us' Among genume things, I know nothing 

the world, but we vented them through 50 more genume than the better men whose 
that organ by which men are led rather limbs were made m England. So manly- 

than leaders, though some physiologists tender, so brave, so true, so warranted to 

would persuade us that Nature fiinushes wear, they make us proud to feel that blood 

her captams with a fine handle to their is thicker than water 

faces that Opportumty may get a good pur- But it is not merely the Enghshman, 
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every European candidly adnuts in him- 
self some right of primogemture m respect 
of us, and pats this shaggy contment on the 
back with a hvely sense of generous un- 
bending The German who plays the bass- 
viol has a well-founded contempt, which he 
IS not always mce m concealing, for a 
country so few of whose children ever take 
that noble mstrument between their knees. 

His cousin, the Ph D from Gottmgen, can- 10 
not help despising a people who do not grow 
loud and red over Aryans and Turamans, 
and are indifferent about their descent from 
either. The Frenchman feels an easy mas- 
tery m speaking his mother tongue, and 
attributes it to some native superiority or 
parts that hfts him high above us barba- 
rians of the West The Italian prima donna 
sweeps a curtsy of careless pity to the over- 
facile pit which unsexes her with the bravo' 20 
mnocently meant to show a famiharity with 
foreign usage But all without exception 
make no secret of regarding us as the goose 
bound to dehver them a golden egg in re- 
turn for their cackle Such men as Agassiz, 
Guyot, and Goldwin Smith come with gifts 
in their hands, but since it is commonly 
European failures who brmg hither their 
remarkable gifts and acquirements, this 
view of the case is sometimes just the least 30 
bit in the world provokmg. To think what 
a dehcious seclusion of contempt we en- 
joyed till Cahfomia and our own osten- 
tatious parvenus, flinging gold away m 
Europe that might have endowed hbranes 
at home, gave us the ill repute of richesl 
What a shabby downfall from the Arcadia 
which the French officers of our Revolu- 
uonary War fancied they saw here through 
Rousseau-tmted spectaclesi Something of 40 
Arcadia there really was, something of the 
Old Age, and that divme provinciahsm 
were cheaply repurchased could we have 
It back agam m exchange for the tawdry 
upholstery that has taken its place. 

For some reason or other, the European 
has rarely been able to see Amenca except 
in caricature. Would the first Review of 
the world have prmted the matseries of 
M. Maur*ce Sand as a picture of soaety 50 
in any avilized country? M Sand, to be 
sure, has inherited nothing of his famous 
mother’s hterary outfit, except the pseudo- 
nym But smce the conductors of the Revue 
could not have pubhshed his story because 


It was clever, they must have thought it 
valuable for its truth As true as the last- 
century Enghshman’s picture of Jean 
Crapaud' We do not ask to be sprinkled 
with rosewater, but may perhaps fairly 
protest against being drenched with the 
rmsmgs of an unclean imaginauon The 
next ume the Revue allows such ill-bred 
persons to throw their slops out of its first- 
floor wmdows, let it honestly preface the 
discharge with a gare Veau' ' that we may 
run from under m season And M Duver- 
gier de Hauranne, who knows how to be 
entertamingi I know that le Franfats est 
plutot indiscret que confiant,^ and the pen 
shdes too easily when indiscreaons will 
fetch so much a page, but should we not 
have been tant-soit-peu ® more cautious had 
we been writing about people on the other 
side of the ChanneP But then it is a fact 
in the natural history of the American long 
famshar to Europeans, that he abhors pri- 
vacy, knows not the meamng of reserve, 
hves m hotels because of their greater pub- 
hcity, and is never so pleased as when his 
domestic affairs (if he may be said to 
have any) are paraded in the newspapers 
Bamum, it is well known, represents per- 
fectly the average national sentiment m 
this respect However it be, we are not 
treated like other people, or perhaps I 
should say like people who are ever likely 
to be met with in society. 

Is It in the chmate? Either I have a false 
nouon of European manners, or else the 
atmosphere affects them strangely when 
exported hither Perhaps they suffer from 
the sea-voyage like some of the more deli- 
cate wines During our Civil War an 
Enghsh gentleman of the highest descrip- 
tion was kmd enough to call upon me, 
mainly, as it seemed, to mform me how 
entirely he sympathized with the Confed- 
erates, and how sure he felt that we could 
never subdue them, — ‘they were the gentle- 
men of the country, you know.’ Another, 
the first greetings hardly over, asked me 
how I accounted for the umversal meagre- 
ness of my countrymen To a thinner man 
than I, or from a stouter man than he, the 
question might have been offensive. The 

1 ‘Watch out for the water*’ 

2 ‘The Frenchman is more mchned to be mdiscreet than 
presumptuous ' 

3 ‘Ever-so-little.* 
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Marquis of Harrington * wore a secession 
badge at a pubbc ball in New York. In a 
civilized country he might have been 
roughly handled, but here, where the hten- 
sdances are not so well understood, of 
course nobody minded it A French trav- 
eller told me he had been a good deal in 
the British colomes, and had been aston- 
ished to see how soon the people became 
Americanized He added, with dehghtful 
bonhomie, and as if he were sure it would 
charm me, that ‘they even began to talk 
through their noses, just hke you’’ I was 
naturally ravished with this testimony to 
the assirmlatmg power of democracy, and 
could only reply that I hoped they would 
never adopt our democratic patent-method 
of seemmg to settle one’s honest debts, for 
they would find it paying through the nose 
in the long-run I am a man of the New 
World, and do not know precisely the 
present fashion of May-Fair, but I have a 
kind of feehng that if an American (mutato 
nomine, de te ^ is always frightfully pos- 
sible) were to do this kmd of thing under a 
European roof, it would induce some dis- 
agreeable reflections as to the ethical re- 
sults of democracy I read the other day in 
print the remark of a British tourist who 
had eaten large quantiues of our salt, such 
as It is (I grant it has not the European 
savor), that the Americans were hospitable, 
no doubt, but that it was partly because 
they longed for foreign visitors to reheve 
the tedium of their dead-level existence, 
and partly from ostentauon What shall we 
do’ Shall we close our doors’ Not I, for 
one, if I should so have forfeited the fnend- 
ship of L S most lovable of men He 
somehow seems to find us human, at least, 
and so did Clough, whose poetry will one 
of these days, perhaps, be found to have 
been the best utterance in verse of this gen- 

1 ‘One of Mr Lincoln's neatest strokes of humor was 
hia treatment of this gentleman when a laudable oin- 
osity induced him to be presented to the President of 
the Broken Bubble Mr Lincoln persisted in calling 
him Mr Partington Surely the refinement of good'* 
breeding could go no further Giving the young man 
lus real name (already notorious in the newspapers) 
would have made his visit an insult Had Hcnn IV 
done this, it would have been famous ’ Author’s note» 
The Comphte Works of James Russell L(7u>£//(Bostonj 
1894), 111,242 

2 'Change the name, and u applies to you ' 

3 Sir Leslie Stephen (1832-1904), literary, political, and 
*titellectual essayist and histonan 


eration. And T H the mere grasp of whose 
manly hand carries with it the pledge 
of frankness and friendship, of an abiding 
sunphcity of nature as affecung as it is rare' 
The fine old Tory aversion of former 
tunes was not hard to bear There was 
something even refreshing m it, as m a 
northeaster to a hardy temperament When 
a British parson, travelhng m Newfound- 
10 land while the slash of our separation was 
still raw, after prophesying a glorious fu- 
ture for an island that conunued to dry 
its fish under the a:gis of Saint George, 
glances disdainfully over his spectacles in 
parting at the USA, and forebodes for 
them a ‘speedy relapse mto barbarism,’ 
now that they have madly cut themselves 
off from the humamzing influences of 
Britain, I smile with barbarian self-conceit 
20 But this kmd of thmg became by degrees 
an unpleasant anachromsm For mean- 
while the young giant was growing, was 
beginrung indeed to feel tight in his clothes, 
was obhged to let in a gore here and there 
m Texas, in Cahforma, m New Mexico, 
m Alaska, and had the scissors and needle 
and thread ready for Canada when the 
time came His shadow loomed hke a 
Brocken-spectre over agamst Europe, — 
30 the shadow of what they were coming to, 
that was the impleasant part of it Even 
m such misty image as they had of him, 
It was painfully evident that his clothes 
were not of any cut hitherto fashionable, 
nor conceivable by a Bond Street tailor, — 
and this is m an age, too, when everything 
depends upon clothes, when, if we do not 
keep up appearances, the seeming-sohd 
frame of this umverse, nay, your very God, 
40 would slump into himself, hke a mockery 
kmg of snow, being nothmg, after all, but 
a prevaihng mode, a make-beheve of be- 
heving. From this moment the young giant 
assumed the respectable aspect of a phe- 
nomenon, to be got nd of if possible, but 
at any rate as legitimate a subject of human 
study as the glacial period or the Silurian 
what-d’ye-call-ems If the man of the 
primeval drift-heaps be so absorbingly m- 
so teresting, why not the man of the drift that 
IS just beginmng, of the drift mto whose 
irresisuble current we are just being sucked 

4 Thomas Hughes (1822-1896), author of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays and other novels, and a weU*known pohu> 
cal and religious reformer 
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whether we will or no? If I were m their it seemed to strike them suddenly ‘By 
place, I confess I should not be frightened Jove, you know, fellahs don’t fight hke that 
Man has survived so much, and contrived for a shop-nil'’ No, I rather think not To 

to be comfortable on this planet after sur- Amencans America is somethmg more 

vivmg so muchl I am something of a pro- than a promise and an expectadon It has 

testant in matters of government also, and a past and tradinons of its own. A descent 

am willing to get rid of vestments and cere- from men who sacrificed everythmg and 
momes and to come down to bare benches, came hither, not to better their fortunes, 

if only faith m God take the place of a but to plant their idea in virgin soil, should 


general agreement to profess confidence 
in ntual and sham Every mortal man of us 
holds stock in the only public debt that is 
absolutely sure of payment, and that is 
the debt of the Maker of this Umverse to 
the Umverse he has made I have no nouon 
of seUing out my shares m a pamc 

It was something to have advanced even 
to the digmty of a phenomenon, and yet 
I do not know that the relauon of the in- 
dividual American to the mdividual Euro- 
pean was bettered by it, and that, after all, 
must adjust itself comfortably before there 
can be a nght understanding between the 
two We had been a desert, we became a 
museum People came hither for scientific 
and not social ends The very cockney 
could not complete his education without 
taking a vacant stare at us in passing But 
the sociologists (I ihmk they call themselves 
So) were the hardest to bear There was no 
escape I have even known a professor of 
this fearful science to come disguised m 
petticoats We were cross-examined as a 
chemist cross-examines a new substance 
Human? yes, all the elements are present, 
though abnormally combmed Civihzed? 
Hm' that needs a stricter assay No en- 
tomologist could take a more friendly m- 
terest m a strange bug After a few such 
experiences, I, for one, have felt as if I 
were merely one of those horrid things 
preserved m spirits (and very bad spirits, 
too) in a cabmet I was not the fellow-bemg 
of these explorers I was a curiosity, I was 
a speamen Hath not an Amencan organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions 
even as a European hath^ If you pnck us, 
do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we 
not laugh? I will not keep on with Shylock 
to his next question but one 

Till after our Civil War it never seemed 
to enter the head of any foreigner, espe- 
cially of any Enghshman, that an American 
had what could be called a country, except 
as a place to eat, sleep, and trade m Then 


10 be a good pedigree. There was never col- 
ony save this that went forth, not to seek 
gold, but God Is It not as well to have 
sprung from such as these as from some 
burly beggar who came over with Wil- 
helmus Conquestor, unless, mdeed, a Ime 
grow better as it runs farther away from 
stalwart ancestors’ And for our history, it 
IS dry enough, no doubt, m the books, but, 
for all that, is of a kmd that tells in the 
20 blood I have admitted that Carlyle’s sneer 
had a show of truth m it But what does he 
himself, hke a true Scot, admire m the 
Hohenzollems’ First of all, that they were 
carmy, a thrifty, forehanded race Next, 
that they made a good fight from genera- 
tion to generation with the chaos around 
them That is precisely the battle which 
the English race on this continent has been 
pushing doughtily forward for two cen- 
30 tunes and a half Doughtily and silently, 
for you cannot hear m Europe ‘that crash, 
the death-song of the perfect tree,’ that 
has been going on here from sturdy father 
to sturdy son, and making this continent 
habitable for the weaker Old World breed 
that has swarmed to it dunng the last half- 
century If ever men did a good stroke of 
work on this olanet, it was the forefathers 
of those whom you are wondering whether 
40 It would not be prudent to acknowledge 
as fer-off cousins Alas, man of gemus, to 
whom we owe so much, could you see 
nothmg more than the burmng of a foul 
chimney m that clash of Michael and Satan 
which flamed up under your very eyes? 

Before our war we were to Europe but 
a huge mob of adventurers and shopkeep- 
ers Leigh Hunt expressed it well enough 
when he said that he could never think of 
50 America without seemg a gigantic counter 
stretched all along the seaboard And Leigh 
Hunt, without knowmg it, had been more 
than half Americanized, too' Feudahsm 
had by degrees made commerce, the great 
civilizer, contemptible But a tradesman 
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with sword on thigh and very prompt of 
stroke was not only redoubtable, he had 
become respectable also Few people, I 
suspect, alluded twice to a needle m Sir 
John Hawkwood’s presence, after that 
doughty fighter had exchanged it for a 
more dangerous tool of the same metal 
Democracy had been hitherto only a ludi- 
crous elfort to reverse the laws of nature 
by thrusung Cleon mto the place of Pen- 10 
cles But a democracy that could fight for 
an abstraction, whose members held life 
and goods cheap compared with that larger 
hfe which we call country, was not merely 
unheard-of, but portentous It was the 
mghtmare of the Old World takmg upon 
Itself flesh and blood, turmng out to be 
substance and not dream Since the Nor- 
man crusader clanged down upon the 
throne of the porphyro-gemtt, carefully- m 
draped appearances had never received 
such a shock, had never been so rudely 
called on to produce their titles to the 
empire of the world Authority has had 
Its periods not unlike those of geology, and 
at last comes Man claiming kmgship in 
nght of his mere manhood The world of 
the Saunans might be in some respects 
more picturesque, but the march of events 
IS inexorable, and that world is bygone 30 
The young giant had certamly got out of 
long-clothes He had become the enfant 
terrible of the human household It was 
not and will not be easy for the world (es- 
pecially for our British cousins) to look 
upon us as grown up The yoimgest of 
nations, its people must also be young and 
to be treated accordingly, was the syllo- 
gism, — as if hbraries did not make all na- 
tions equally old m aU those respects, at 40 
least, where age is an advantage and not a 
defect Youth, no doubt, has its good quah- 
ties, as people feel who are losing it, but 
boyishness is another thmg We had been 
somewhat boyish as a nation, a httle loud, 
a httle pushing, a httle braggart. But might 
It not partly have been because we felt that 
we had certam claims to respect that were 
not admitted^ The war which estabhshed 
our position as a vigorous nationahty has 50 
also sobered us A nation, like a man, 
cannot look death in the eye for four years 
without some strange reflecuons, without 
arrivmg at some clearer consciousness of 
the stuff It is made of, without some great 


moral change. Such a change, or the be- 
ginning of It, no observant person can fell 
to see here Our thought and our pohtics, 
our bearmg as a people, are assummg a 
manher tone. We have been compelled to 
see what was weak m democracy as well as 
what was strong. We have begun obscurely 
to recognize that thmgs do not go of them- 
selves, and that popular government is not 
m Itself a panacea, is no better than any 
other form except as the virtue and wisdom 
of the people make it so, and that when 
men undertake to do their own kmgship, 
they enter upon the dangers and responsi- 
bihties as well as the privileges of the func- 
tion Above all, it looks as if we were on the 
way to be persuaded that no government 
can be carried on by declamation It is 
noticeable also that facihty of communica- 
tion has made the best Enghsh and French 
thought far more directly operative here 
than ever before. Without bemg European- 
ized, our discussion of important questions 
m statesmanship, m pohtical economy, m 
aestheocs, is taking a broader scope and a 
higher tone It had certainly been provin- 
cial, one might almost say local, to a very 
unpleasant extent. Perhaps our experience 
m soldiership has taught us to value tram- 
ing more than we have been popularly 
wont. We may possibly come to the con- 
clusion, one of these days, that self-made 
men may not be always equally skilful m 
the manufacture of wisdom, may not be 
divmely commissioned to fabricate the 
higher quahnes of opmion on all possible 
topics of human interest 

So long as we conunue to be the most 
common-schooled and the least cultivated 
people in the world, I suppose we must 
consent to endure this condescendmg man- 
ner of foreigners toward us The more 
friendly they mean to be, the more ludi- 
crously prominent it becomes. They can 
never appreciate the immense amount of 
silent work that has been done here, mak- 
mg this contment slowly fit for the abode 
of man, and which will demonstrate itself, 
let us hope, m the character of the people. 
Outsiders can only be expected to ;udge a 
nation by the amount it has contributed to 
the civilization of the world, the amount, 
that is, that can be seen and handled. A 
great place m history can only be achieved 
by compeuuve examinauons, nay, by a 
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long course of them How much new the very best spot on the habitable globe 

thought have we contributed to the com- ‘Doubtless God coidd have made a better, 

mon stock? Till that question can be but doubtless he never did ’ 

triumphantly answered, or needs no an- It will take England a great while to get 

swer, we must continue to be simply m- over her airs of patronage toward us, or 

tercsting as an eicperiment, to be studied even passably to conceal them She cannot 

as a problem, and not respected as an at- help confoundmg the people with the coun- 
tained result or an accomphshed solunon. try, and regarding us as lusty juveniles 

Perhaps, as I have hmted, their patronizing She has a conviction that whatever good 


manner toward us is the fair result of their 
faihng to see here anything more than a 
poor imitation, a plaster-cast of Europe 
And are they not partly right? If the tone 
of the unculuvated American has too often 
the arrogance of the barbarian, is not that 
of the cultivated as often vulgarly apolo- 
getic^ In the America they meet with is 
there the simphcity, the manliness, the 
absence of sham, the sincere human nature, 
the sensitiveness to duty and imphed ob- 
hgation, that in any way distinguishes us 
from what our orators call ‘the effete avi- 
lization of the Old World’’ Is there a poh- 
tician among us daring enough (except 
a Dana here and there) to risk his future 
on the chance of our keeping our word with 
the exactness of superstitious commumties 
hke England? Is it certam that we shall be 
ashamed of a bankruptcy of honor, if we 
can only keep the letter of our bond? I 
hope we shall be able to answer all these 
questions with a frank yes At any rate, we 
would advise our visitors that we are not 
merely curious creatures, but belong to 
tlic family of man, and that, as individuals, 
we are not to be always subjected to the 
competitive exammation above mentioned, 
even if we acknowledged their competence 
as an examimng board Above all, we beg 
them to remember that America is not to 
us, as to them, a mere object of external 
interest to be discussed and analyzed, but 
tn us, part of our very marrow Let them 
not suppose that we conceive of ourselves 
as exiles from the graces and amemties of 
an older date than we, though very much 
at home in a state of things not yet all it 
might be or should be, but which we mean 
to make so, and which we find both whole- 
some and pleasant for men (though perhaps 
not for dilettanti) to hve in ‘The full tide 
of human existence’ may be felt here as 
keenly as Johnson felt it at Charmg Cross, 
and in a larger sense I know one person 
who IS singular enough to think Cambridge 


10 there is in us is wholly Enghsh, when the 
truth IS that we are worth nothmg except 
so far as we have disinfected ourselves of 
Anghcism She is especially condescending 
just now, and lavishes sugar-plums on us 
as if we had not outgrown them I am no 
behever m sudden conversions, especially 
m sudden conversions to a favorable opm- 
lon of people who have just proved you 
to be mistaken m judgment and therefore 
20 unwise m pohcy I never blamed her for 
not wishmg well to democracy, — how 
should she’ — but Alabamas are not wishes. 
Let her not be too hasty m behevmg 
Mr Reverdy Johnson’s pleasant words 
Though there is no thoughtful man m 
America who would not consider a war 
with England the greatest of calamities, 
yet the feehng towards her here is very far 
from cordial, whatever our Mimster may 
30 say m the effusion that comes after ample 
dimng Mr Adams, with his famous ‘My 
Lord, this means war,’ perfectly repre- 
sented his country Justly or not, we have a 
feehng that we have been wronged, not 
merely insulted The only sure way of 
bringing about a healthy relation between 
the two countries is for Enghshmen to 
clear their minds of the notion that we are 
always to be treated as a kmd of inferior and 
40 deported Enghshman whose nature they 
perfectly understand, and whose back they 
accordingly stroke the wrong way of the 
fur with amazmg perseverance Let them 
learn to treat us naturally on our merits as 
human bemgs, as they would a German 
or a Frenchman, and not as if we were a 
kind of counterfeit Briton whose crime 
appeared m every shade of difference, and 
before long there would come that right 
30 feehng which we naturally call a good un- 
derstandmg. The common blood, and s till 
more the common language, are fatal m- 
struments of misapprehension Let them 
give up trying to understand us, still more 
thinkmg that they do, and acting m various 
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absurd ways as the necessary consequence, 
for they will never arnve at that devoutly- 
to-be-wished consummauon, till they learn 
to look at us as we are and not as they 
suppose us to be. Dear old long-estranged 
moAer-in-law, it is a great many years 
smce we parted Since 1660, when you 
married agam, you have been a step-mother 
to us Put on your spectacles, dear madam. 
Yes, we have grovra, and changed likewise, to 
You would not let us darken your doors, 
if you could help it We know that perfectly 
well But pray, when we look to be treated 
as men, don’t shake that rattle m our faces, 
nor talk baby to us any longer. 

‘Do, child, go to It grandam, child. 

Give grandam kmgdom, and it grandam 
will 

Give It a plum, a cherry, and a figi’ 

1868 1871 

RHCECUS 

God sends his teachers unto every age. 

To every chme, and every race of men. 

With revelauons fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of 
Truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race 
Therefore each form of worship that hath 
swayed 

The hfe of man, and given it to grasp 
The master-key of knowledge, reverence. 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of 

right, 9 

Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance. 
Found m it even a moment’s fitful rest 

There is an mstmct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath 
coined. 

To justify the reign of its belief 

And strengthen it by beauty’s right divme. 

Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift. 

Which, hke the hazel twig, m faithful 
hands. 

Points surely to the hidden sprmgs of truth. 
For, as in nature naught is made m vain, ao 
But all things have withm their hull of use 
A wisdom and a meanmg which may speak 
Of spiritual secrets to the ear 
Of spirit, so, in whatsoe’er the heart 
Hath fashioned for a solace to itself. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

To make its inspirauons suit its creed. 

And from the mggard hands of falsehood 
wrmg 

Its needful food of truth, there ever is 
A sympathy with Nature, which reveals. 
Not less thM her own works, pure gleams 
ofhght 30 

And earnest parables of mward lore 
Hear now this fairy legend of old Greece, 
As full of gracious youth, and beauty still 
As the immortal freshness of that grace 
Carved for all ages on some Attic frieze 

A youth named Rhcecus, wandermg in 
the wood. 

Saw an old oak just trembhng to its fall. 
And, feehng pity of so fair a tree. 

He propped its gray trunk with admiring 

care, 39 

And with a thoughtless footstep loitered on. 
But, as he turned, he heard a voice behmd 
That murmured ‘Rhcecus'’ ’T was as if the 
leaves. 

Stirred by a passing breath, had murmured 
It, 

And, while he paused bewildered, yet again 
It murmured ‘Rhcecus’’ softer than a 
breeze 

He started and beheld with dizzy eyes 
What seemed the substance of a happy 
dream 

Stand there before him, spreading a warm 
glow 

Withm the green glooms of the shadowy 
oak. 

It seemed a woman’s shape, yet far too fair 
To be a woman, and with eyes too meek 51 
For any that were wont to mate with gods 
All naked hke a goddess stood she there. 
And hke a goddess all too beautiful 
To feel the guilt-born earthliness of shame. 
‘Rhcecus, I am the Dryad of this tree,’ 

Thus she began, dropping her low-toned 
words 

Serene, and full, and clear, as drops of dew, 
‘And with It I am doomed to live and die. 
The rain and sunshine are my caterers, 60 
Nor have I other bhss than simple hfe. 

Now ask me what thou wilt, that I can give. 
And with a thankful joy it shall be thine ’ 

Then Rhcecus, with a flutter at the heart. 
Yet, by the promptmg of such beauty, bold. 
Answered. ‘What is there that can satisfy 
The endless cravmg of the soul but love? 
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Give me thy love, or but the hope of that 
Which must be evermore my nature’s goal ’ 
After a httle pause she said agam, 70 

But with a glimpse of sadness m her tone, 

*I give It, Rhoecus, though a perilous gift- 
An hour before the sunset meet me here.’ 
And straightway there was nothmg he 
could see 

But the green glooms beneath the shadowy 
oak. 

And not a sound came to his strainmg ears 
But the low trickhng rustle of the leaves. 
And far away upon an emerald slope 
The falter of an idle shepherd’s pipe 

Now, in those days of simpleness and 

faith. So 

Men did not think that happy things were 
dreams 

Because they overstepped the narrow 
bourn 

Of likehhood, but reverently deemed 
Nothmg too wondrous or too beautiful 
To be the guerdon of a daring heart 
So Rhcecus made no doubt that he was 
blest. 

And all along unto the city’s gate 
Earth seemed to sprmg beneath him as he 
walked. 

The clear, broad sky looked bluer than its 
wont. 

And he could scarce beheve he had not 

wings, 90 

Such sunshine seemed to glitter through 
his veins 

Instead of blood, so hght he felt and 
strange. 

Young Rhcecus had a faithful heart 
enough. 

But one that in the present dwelt too much. 
And, taking with blithe welcome whatsoe’er 
Chance gave of joy, was wholly bound in 
that. 

Like the contented peasant of a vale. 
Deemed it the world, and never looked 
beyond 

So, haply meetmg in the afternoon 
Some comrades who were playmg at the 

dice, ZOO 

He joined them, and forgot all else beside 

The dice were ratthng at the memest. 
And Rhcecus, who had met but sorry luck. 
Just laughed m triumph at a happy throw. 
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When through the room there hummed a 
yellow bee 

That buzzed about his ear with down- 
dropped legs 

As if to hght And Rhoecus laughed and 
said, 

Feehng how red and flushed he was with 
loss, 

‘By Venus' does he take me for a rose?’ 

And brushed him off with rough, impatient 
hand 110 

But still the bee came back, and thrice agam 
Rhcecus did beat him off with growing 
wrath 

Then through the window flew the 
wounded bee. 

And Rhoecus, trackmg him with angry eyes. 
Saw a sharp mountain-peak of Thessaly 
Against the red disk of the settmg sun, — 
And mstantly the blood sank from his 
heart. 

As if Its very walls had caved away 
Without a word he turned, and, rushmg 
forth. 

Ran madly through the city and the gate. 
And o’er the plain, which now the wood’s 
long shade, 121 

By the low sun thrown forward broad and 
dim. 

Darkened wellmgh unto the city’s wall 

Quite spent and out of breath he reached 
the tree. 

And, hstenmg fearfully, he heard once more 
The low voice murmur ‘Rhcecus'’ close at 
hand 

Whereat he looked around him, but could 
see 

Naught but the deepening glooms beneath 
the oak 

Then sighed the voice, ‘O Rhoecusl 
nevermore 

Shalt thou behold me or by day or mght. 
Me, who would fain have blessed thee with 
a love 131 

More ripe and bounteous than ever yet 
Filled up with nectar any mortal heart- 
But thou didst scorn my humble 
messenger. 

And sent’st him back to me with bruisfed 
wings 

We spirits only show to gentle eyes. 

We ever ask an undivided love 
And he who scorns the least of Nature’s 
works 
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Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all 
Farewell! for thou canst never see me 

more ’ *40 

Then Rhoecus beat his breast, and 
groaned aloud. 

And cned, ‘Be pitiful' forgive me yet 
This once, and I shall never need it morel’ 
‘Alas’’ the voice returned, ‘ ’t is thou art 
blind. 

Not I unmerciful, I can forgive. 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit’s eyes. 
Only the soul hath power o’er itself ’ 

With that again there murmured 
‘Nevermorel’ 

And Rhoecus after heard no other sound. 
Except the rattlmg of the oak’s crisp 

leaves, 150 

Like the long surf upon a distant shore. 
Raking the sea-worn pebbles up and down 
The night had gathered round him. o’er the 
plam 

The city sparkled with its thousand lights. 
And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 
Harshly and hke a curse, above, the sky. 
With all Its bright subhmity of stars. 
Deepened, and on his forehead smote the 
breeze 

Beauty was all around him and dehght. 

But from that eve he was alone on earth t 6 o 

1844 

FROM THE BIGLOW PAPERS 
Introduction ‘ 

Though prefaces seem of late to have fallen 
under some reproach, they have at least 
this advantage, that they set us agam on the 
feet of our personal consciousness and res- 
cue us from the gregarious mock-modesty 
or cowardice of that toe which shrills feebly 
throughout modern hterature hke the 
shrieking of mice m the walls of a house 
that has passed its prime Havmg a few 
words to say to the many friends whom the 
‘Biglow Papers’ have won me, I shall ac- 
cordingly take the freedom of the first 
person singular of the personal pronoun 
Let each of the good-natured unknown who 
have cheered me by the written commum- 
cation of their sympathy look upon this In- 
troduction as a private letter to himself. 

I The selection is the beginning of LowelPs introductKMi 
to The Btglow Papers Second •Serie5(Bo8ton, 1867) 
Ibid »VIII, 155-59 


When, more than twenty years ago, I 
wrote the first of the series, I had no defi- 
mte plan and no mtention of ever writing 
another Thinkmg the Mexican war, as I 
think It still, a national crime committed 
m behoof of Slavery, our common sm, and 
wishmg to put the feehng of those who 
thought as I did m a way that would tell, 
I unagmed to myself such an upcountry 
man as I had often seen at anuslavery 
gathermgs, capable of district-school Eng- 
hsh, but always insunctively fallmg back 
mto the natural stronghold of his homely 
dialect when heated to the point of self- 
forgetfulness When I began to carry out 
my conception and to write m my assumed 
character, I found myself in a strait be- 
tween two perils On the one hand, I was 
m danger of being carried beyond the limit 
of my own opimons, or at least of that 
temper with which every man should speak 
his imnd m prmt, and on the other I feared 
the risk of seenung to vulgarize a deep and 
sacred conviction I needed on occasion to 
rise above the level of mere patois, and for 
this purpose conceived the Rev Mr Wil- 
bur, who should express the more cautious 
element of the New England character and 
Its pedantry, as Mr Biglow should serve 
for Its homely common-sense vivified and 
heated by conscience The parson was to 
be the complement rather than the anti- 
thesis of his parishioner, and I felt or 
fancied a certam humorous element in the 
real identity of the two under a seemmg 
mcongruity Mr. Wilbur’s fondness for 
scraps of Laun, though drawn from the 
life, I adopted dehberately to heighten the 
contrast . . . 

The success of my experiment soon be- 
gan not only to astomsh me, but to make 
me feel the responsibihty of knowmg that 
I held in my hand a weapon instead of the 
mere fencmg-stick I had supposed Very 
far from bemg a popular author tmder my 
own name, so far, mdeed, as to be almost 
unread, I found the verses of my pseudo- 
nym copied everywhere, I saw them pmned 
up in workshops, I heard them quoted and 
their authorship debated, I once even, when 
rumor had at length caught up my name 
m one of its eddies, had the satisfacuon of 
overhearing it demonstrated, m the pauses 
of a concert, that I was utterly incom- 
petent to have written anything of the kmd. 
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I had read too much not to know the utter 
worthlessness of contemporary reputation, 
especially as regards satire, but I knew also 
that by giving a certam amount of influence 
It also had its worth, if that influence were 
used on the right side I had learned, too, 
that the first requisite of good wntmg is 
to have an earnest and defimte purpose, 
whether assthetic or moral, and that even ' 
good writing, to please long, must have lo 
more than an average amount either of 
imagination or common-sense The first 
of these falls to the lot of scarcely one m 
several generations, the last is withm the 
reach of many in every one that passes; 
and of this an author may fairly hope to 
become in part the mouthpiece If I put 
on the cap and bells and made myself one 
of the court-fools of King Demos, it was 
less to make his majesty laugh than to win 20 
a passage to his royal ears for certain serious 
tlungs which I had deeply at heart I say 
this because there is no imputation that 
could be more galling to any man’s self- 
respect than that of being a mere jester I 
endeavored, by generalizing my satire, to 
give It what value I could beyond the pass- 
ing moment and the immediate apphcation 
How far I have succeeded I cannot tell, but 
I have had better luck than I ever looked 30 
for in seeing my verses survive to pass be- 
yond their nonage 

In choosing the Yankee dialect, I did 
not act without forethought It had long 
seemed to me that the great vice of Amer- 
ican writing and speakmg was a studied 
want of simplicity, that we were in danger 
of coming to look on our mother-tongue 
as a dead language, to be sought in the 
grammar and dictionary rather than m the 40 
heart, and that our only chance of escape 
was by seeking it at its hving sources among 
those who were, as Scottowe says of Major- 
General Gibbons, ‘divinely lUiterate ’ 
President Lincoln, the only really great 
public man whom these latter days have 
seen, was great also m this, that he was 
master — wimess his speech at Gettysburg 
— of a truly mascuhne Enghsh, classic 
because it was of no special period, and 50 
level at once to the highest and lowest of 
his countrymen I learn from the highest 
authority that his favorite reading was in 
Shakespeare and Milton, to which, of 
course, the Bible should be added But 
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whoever should read the debates in Con- 
gress might fiincy himself present at a meet- 
mg of the aty council of some city of 
Southern Gaul m the dechne of the Em- 
pire, where barbarians with a Latm varmsh 
emulated each other in being more than 
Ciceroman Whether it be want of culture, 
for the highest outcome of that is sim- 
plicity, or for whatever reason, it is certam 
that very few American writers or speakers 
wield their nauve language with the direct- 
ness, precision, and force that are common 
as the day in the mother country We use 
It hke Scotsmen, not as if it belonged to us, 
but as if we wished to prove that we be- 
longed to It, by showing our mtimacy with 
Its written rather than with its spoken 
dialect And yet all the while our popular 
idiom IS racy with life and vigor and origi- 
nahty, bucksome (as Milton used the word) 
to our new occasions, and proves itself no 
mere graft by sending up new suckers from 
the old root in spite of us It is only from 
Its roots in the hvmg generations of men 
that a language can be reinforced with 
fresh vigor for its needs, what may be 
called a literate dialect grows ever more 
and more pedantic and foreign, till it be- 
comes at last as unfitting a vehicle for hv- 
ing thought as monkish Latin That we 
should all be made to talk hke books is 
the danger with which we are threatened 
by the Universal Schoolmaster, who does 
his best to enslave the minds and memories 
of his victims to what he esteems the best 
models of Enghsh composition, that is to 
say, to the writers whose style is faultily 
correct and has no blood-warmth in it 
No language after it has faded mto dictton, 
none that cannot suck up the feeding jmces 
secreted for it in the rich mother-earth of 
common folk, can bring forth a sound and 
lusty book True vigor and heartmess of 
phrase do not pass from page to page, but 
from man to man, where the bram is km- 
dled and the hps suppled by downright 
hvmg interests and by passion m its very 
throe Language is the soil of thought, and 
our own especially is a rich leaf-mould, the 
slow deposit of ages, the shed fohage of 
feehng, fancy, and imagination, which has 
suffered an earth-change, that the vocal 
forest, as Howell called it, may clothe itself 
anew with hvmg green There is death in 
the dictionary, and, where language is too 
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strictly limited by convention, the ground 
for expression to grow in is limited also, and 
we get a potted literature, Chinese dwarfs 
instead of healthy trees . . . 

First Series 

NO I 

A Letter 

FROM MR EZEKIEL BIGLOW OF JAALAM TO 
THE HON JOSEPH T BUCKINGHAM, EDITOR 
OF THE BOSTON COURIER, INCLOSING A 
POEM OF HIS SON, MR HOSEA BIGLOW 

Jaylem, June 1846 

Mister Eddyter' — Our Hosea wuz 
down to Boston last week, and he see a 
crueun Sarjunt ‘ a struttin round as popler 
as a hen with i chicking, with 2 fellers a 
drummm and fifin arter him hke all nater 20 
the sarjunt he thout Hosea hedn’t gut his 
1 teeth cut cos he looked a kindo’s though 
he’d jest com down, so he cal’lated to hook 
him m, but Hosy woodn’t take none o’ his 
sarse for all he hed much as 20 Rooster’s 
tales stuck onto his hat and eenamost enuf 
brass a bobbm up and down on his shoul- 
ders and figureed onto his coat and trousis, 
let alone wut nater hed sot in his featers, 
to make a 6 pounder out on 

wal, Hosea he com home considerabal 
riled, and arter I’d gone to bed I heern Hun 
a thrashm round hke a short-tailed Bull in 
fli-time. The old Woman ses she to me ses 
■she, Zekle, ses she, our Hosee’s gut the 
chollery or suthin anuther ses she, don’t 
you Bee skeered, ses I, he’s oney amalun 
pottery ses 1, he’s oilers on hand at that 
ere busynes hke Da & martm, and shure 
enuf, cum mormn, Hosy he cum down 
stares full chizzle, hare on eend and cote 
tales flym, and sot rite of to go reed his 
varses to Parson Wilbur bem he hamt aney 

I ‘The act of May I3> 1846, authorized President Polk to 
employ the mihuaj and call out 50,000 volunteers, if 
necessary He immediately called for the full number 
of volunteers, asking Massachusetts for 777 men On 
May 26 Governor Bnggs issued a proclamation for the 
enrollment of the regiment As the President’s call was 
merely a request and not an order, many Whigs and 
the Abolitionists were for refusing it The Liberator for 
June 5 severely censured the governor for complying, 
and accused him of not carrying out the resolutions of 
the last Whig Convention, which had pledged the 
party “to present as firm a front of opposition to the 
uistitution as was consistent with their allegiance to 
the Constitution.” ‘ Note, ibid.,VIll,398 


great shows o’ book larnm himself, bimeby 
he cum back and sed the parson wuz 
dreille tickled with ’em as i hoop you will 
Be, and said they wuz True grit. 

Hosea ses taint hardly fair to call ’em hisn 
now, cos the parson kmd o’ shcked off sum 
o’ the last varses, but he told Hosee he 
didn’t want to put his ore m to tetch to the 
Rest on ’em, bem they wuz verry well As 
thay wuz, and then Hosy ses he sed suthin 
a nuther about Simplex Mundishes or sum 
sech feller, but I guess Hosea kmd o’ didn’t 
hear him, for I never hearn o’ nobody o’ 
that name m this villadge, and I’ve lived 
here man and boy 76 year cum next tater 
diggm, and thair amt no wheres a kitung 
spryer’n I be 

If you print ’em I wish you’d jest let 
folks know who hosy’s father is, cos my 
ant Keziah used to say it’s nater to be curus 
ses she, she amt hvm though and he’s a 
Lkely kmd o’ lad 

EZEKIEL biglow 

Thrash away, you’ll hev to rattle 
On them kittle-drums o’ yourn, — 
’Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle 
Thet IS ketched with mouldy corn, 

Put m stiff, you fifer feller, 

Let folks see how spry you be , — 

Guess you’ll toot till you are yeller 
’Fore you git ahold o’ me' 

Thet air flag’s a leetle rotten, 

Hope It amt your Sunday’s best, — 10 

Fact! It takes a sight o’ cotton 
To stuff out a soger’s chest 
Sence we farmers hev to pay fer ’t, 

Ef you must wear humps like these, 
S’posm’ you should try salt hay fer ’t. 

It would du ez shck ez grease 

’T wouldn’t suit them Southun fellers. 
They’re a dreffle graspin’ set. 

We must oilers blow the bellers 

Wen they want their irons het, 20 
May be it’s all right ez preachm’. 

But my narves it kmd o’ grates. 

Wen I see the overreachm’ 

O’ them mgger-driven’ States. 

Them thet rule us, them slave-traders, 
Hamt they cut a thunderin’ swarth 
(Helped by Yankee renegaders). 

Thru the vartu o’ the North! 
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We begin to think it’s nater 
To take sarse an’ not be riled; — 30 

Who’d expect to see a tater 
All on eend at bein’ biled? 

Ez fer war, I call it murder, — 

There you hev it plain an’ flat, 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that, 

God hez sed so plump an’ fairly. 

It’s ez long ez it is broad. 

An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 

Ef you want to take m God. 40 

’Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 
Make the tlung a grain more right, 
’Taint afollerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye in His sight, 

Ef you take a sword an’ dror it. 

An’ go stick a feller thru, 

Guv’ment amt to answer for it. 

God’ll send the bill to you 

Wut’s the use o’ meetin’-gom’ 

Every Sabbath, wet or dry, 50 

Ef It’s right to go amowin’ 

Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 

I dunno but wut it’s pooty 
Traimn’ round in bobtail coats, — 

But It’s curus Chrisuan dooty 
This ’ere cuttin’ folks’s throats 

They may talk o’ Freedom’s airy 
Tell they’re pupple m the face, — 

It’s a grand gret cemetary 

Fer the banhrights of our race, 6 a 
They jest want this Cahfomy 
So’s to lug new slave-states m 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye. 

An’ to plunder ye like sm. 

Amt It cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains. 

All to get the Devil’s thankee 

Helpm’ on ’em weld their chams? 

Wy, It’s jest ez clear ez Aggers, 

Clear ez one an’ one make two, 70 
Chaps thet make black slaves o’ mggers 
Want to make wite slaves o’ you. 

TeU ye jest the eend I’ve come to 
Arter cipherm’ plaguy smart. 

An’ It makes a handy sum, tu. 

Any gump could larn by heart, 

Laborm’ man an’ laborin woman 


Hev one glory an’ one shame. 

Ev’y thm’ thet’s done inhuman 

Injers all on ’em the same 80 

’Taint by turmn’ out to hack folks 
You’re agoin’ to git your nght. 

Nor by lookm’ down on black folks 
Coz you’re put upon by wite. 

Slavery amt o’ nary color, 

’Taint the hide thet makes it wus. 

All It keers fer m a feller 

’S jest to make him flU its pus. 

Want to tackle me m, du ye’ 

I expect you’ll hev to wait, 90 

Wen cold lead puts dayhght thru ye 
You’ll begm to kal’late, 

S’pose the crows wun’t fall to pickm’ 
All the carkiss from your bones, 

Coz you helped to give a hckin’ 

To them poor half-Spamsh drones? 

Jest go home an’ ask our Nancy 
Wether I’d be sech a goose 
Ez to jine ye, — guess you’d fancy 

The etarnal bung wuz loose' loc- 

She wants me fer home consumption. 

Let alone the hay’s to mow, — 

Ef you’re arter folks o’ gumpuon. 

You’ve a darned long row to hoe 

Take them editors thet’s crowin’ 

Like a cockerel three months old, — 
Don’t ketch any on ’em gom’. 

Though they be so blasted bold, 

Ainr they a prime lot o’ fellers’ 

’Fore they think on ’t guess they’ll sprout 
(Like a peach thet’s got the yellers), 1 1 1 

With the meanness bustm’ out 

Wal, go ’long to help ’em steahn’ 

Bigger pens to cram with slaves. 

Help the men thet’s oilers deahn’ 

Insults on your fathers’ graves. 

Help the strong to grind the feeble. 

Help the many agin the few. 

Help the men thet call your people 

Witewashed slaves an’ peddhn’ crewl iio 

Massachusetts, God forgive her,* 

She’s akneehn’ with the rest. 

She, thet ough’ to ha’ climg ferever 
In her grand old eagle-nest, 

I ‘An allusion to the governor’s call for troops as well 
to the vote on the War BiU On May ii, I®t6, the 
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She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
W’tle the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 

To the oppressed of aU the world! 

Ha’n’t they sold your colored seamen? 

Ha’n’t they made your env’ys w’tz? 130 
IFmi’II make ye act hke freemen? 

Hour’ll git your dander nz? 

Come, I’ll tell ye wut I’m tlunkm’ 

Is our dooty m t^us fix. 

They’d ha’ done ’t ez quick ez wmkm’ 

In the days o’ seventy-six 

Clang the bells m every steeple. 

Call all true men to disown 
The tradoocers of our people. 

The enslavers o’ their own, 140 

Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth. 

Let her rmg this messidge loudly 
In the ears of all the South — 

T’ll return ye good fer evil 
Much ez we frail mortils can. 

But I wun’t go help the Devil 
Makm’ man the cus o’ man. 

Call me coward, call me traiter. 

Jest ez suits your mean idees, — 150 

Here I stand a tyrant-hater, 

An’ the friend o’ God an’ Peace’’ 

Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 
We should go to work an’ part. 

They take one way, we take t’ other. 

Guess It would n’t break my heart, 

Man hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways )ined. 

An’ I should n’t gretly wonder 

Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind 160 

[The first recruiting sergeant on record I 
conceive to have been that individual who 
IS mentioned in the Book of Job as going to 
and fro in the earth, and walking up and down 

President sent to the House of Representatives his 
well-known message declaring the existence of war 
brought on “by the act of Mexico,” and asking for a 
supply of Si 0,000,000 Of the seven members from 
Massachusetts, all Whigs, two, Robert C Winthrop, 
of Boston, and Amos Abbott, of Andover, voted for the 
bill 7 he Whigs throughout the country, remembering 
the fate of the party which had opposed the last war 
with England, sanctioned the measure as necessary for 
the preservation of the army, then in peril by the un- 
authorized acts of the President ’ Note, ibid ,VIII,398- 
oa 


in it Bishop Latimer will have him to have 
been a bishop, but to me that other calhng 
would appear more congemal. The sect of 
Caimtes is not yet extinct, who esteemed 
the first-bom of Adam to be the most 
worthy, not only because of that privilege 
of primogemture, but inasmuch as he was 
able to overcome and slay his younger 
brother That was a wise saying of the fa- 
mous Marqms Pescara to the Papal Legate, 
that jr was impossible for men to serve Mars 
and Christ at the same time Yet in time 
past the profession of arms was )udged to 
be /car’ i^oxqv 1 that of a gentleman, nor 
does this opmion want for strenuous up- 
holders even in our day Must we suppose, 
then, that the profession of Christiamty was 
only mtended for losels, or, at best, to afford 
an opemng for plebeian ambition’ Or shall 
we hold with that mcely metaphysical 
Pomeranian, Captain Vratz, who was Count 
Komgsmark’s chief instrument in the mur- 
der of Mr Thynne, that the Scheme of 
Salvauon has been arranged with an espe- 
cial eye to the necessities of the upper 
classes, and that ‘God would consider a 
gentleman and deal with him suitably to 
the condition and profession he had placed 
him in’? It may be said of us all, Exemplo 
plus quam ratione vivimus ^ — H W ] 

1846 1848 

NO III 

What Mr Robinson Thinks 

[A FEW remarks on the following verses 
will not be out of place The saure in them 
was not meant to have any personal, but 
only a general, apphcauon Of the gentle- 
man upon whose letter they were intended 
as a commentary Mr Biglow had never 
heard, ull he saw the letter itself The posi- 
tion of the satirist is oftentimes one which 
he would not have chosen, had the election 
been left to himself In attackmg bad prin- 
ciples, he IS obhged to select some individ- 
ual who has made himself their exponent, 
and in whom they are impersonate, to the 
end that what he says may not, through 
ambiguity, be dissipated tenues in auras “ 
For what says Seneca’ Longum iter per 

1 'Par excellence ’ 

2 *We live more by precedence than by reason ’ 

3 *Into thin air ' 
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preecepta, breve et efficace per exempla ^ A 
bad principle is comparatively harmless 
while It contmues to be an abstraction, 
nor can the general mind comprehend it 
fiilly till It IS printed m that large type 
which all men can read at sight, namely, 
the hfe and character, the saymgs and do- 
mgs, of particular persons It is one of the 
cunmngest fetches of Satan, that he never 
exposes himself directly to our arrows, but, 
still dodging behmd this neighbor or that 
acquaintance, compels us to wound him 
through them, if at all He holds our affec- 
Uons as hostages, the while he patches up 
a truce with our conscience 

Meanwhile, let us not forget that the 
aim of the true satirist is not to be severe 
upon persons, but only upon falsehood, 
and, as Truth and Falsehood start from 
the same point, and sometimes even go 
along together for a httle way, his busmess 
is to follow the path of the latter after it 
diverges, and to show her floundering m 
the bog at the end of it Truth is quite 
beyond the reach of saure There is so 
brave a simplicity in her, that she can no 
more be made ridiculous than an oak or 
a pine The danger of the satinst is, that 
conunual use may deaden his sensibihty 
to the force of language He becomes more 
and more hable to strike harder than he 
knows or intends He may be careful to 
put on his boxmg-gloves, and yet forget 
that, the older they grow, the more plainly 
may the knuckles inside be felt Morever, m 
the heat of contest, the eye is msensibly 
drawn to the crown of victory, whose taw- 
dry tmsel ghtters through that dust of the 
rmg which obscures Truth’s wreath of sim- 
ple leaves I have sometimes thought that my 
young friend, Mr Biglow, needed a mom- 
tory hand laid on his arm , — ahqutd suf- 
flamtnandus erat ^ I have never thought it 
good husbandry to water the tender plants 
of reform with aqua fortts, yet, where so 
much is to do m the beds, he were a sorry 
gardener who should wage a whole day’s 
war with an iron scuffle on those ill weeds 
that make the garden-walks of hfe im- 
sightly, when a sprinkle of Attic salt will 
wither them up Est ars etiam maledicendi,^ 

X ‘By way of principles, the road is long, by example, it 
2S short and effective * 

2 ‘He needed to have the brake put on a bit ' 

^ ‘There is even an art to slander * 
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says Scahger, and truly it is a hard thing 
to say where the graceful gentleness of the 
lamb merges in downright sheepishness 
We may conclude with worthy and wise 
Dr Fuller, that ‘one may be a lamb m 
private wrongs, but m hearmg general 
affronts to goodness they are asses which 
are not lions ’ — H.W ] 

Guvener B ^ is a sensible man. 

He stays to his home an’ looks arter his 
folks. 

He draws his furrer ez straight ez he 
can. 

An’ mto nobody’s tater-patch pokes. 

But John P 
Robinson ^ he 

Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B 

My* amt it terrible^ Wut shall we du? 

We can’t never choose him o’ course, — 
thet’s flat. 

Guess we shall hev to come round (don’t 

you^) 10 

An’ go in fer thunder an’ guns, an’ all 
that, 

Fer JohnP 
Robinson he 

Sez he vnint vote fer Guvener B 

Gmeral C is a dreffle smart man 

He’s ben on all sides thet give places or 
pelf. 

But consistency sull wuz a part of his 
plan, — 

He’s ben true to one party, — an’ thet is 
himself, — 

So John P 

Robinson he 20 

Sez he shall vote fer Gmeral C 

4 ‘George Nixon Briggs was the Whig Governor of ^ 
Massachusetts from 1844 to 1851 The campaign re- 
ferred to here is that of 1847 Governor Bnggs was 
renominated by acclamation and supported by his 
party with great enthusiasm His opponent was Caleb 
Cushing, then in Mexico, and raised by President 
Polk to the rank of Brigadier-General Cushing was de- 
feated by a majority of 14,060 * Note, ibid ,Vni, 401 

5 ‘John Paul Robinson was a resident of Lowell, a 

lawyer of considerable ability, and a thorough classical 
scholar Late in the gubernatorial contest of 1847 

It waa rumored that Robinson, heretofore a zealous 
Whig, and a delegate to the recent Sprmgfield Conven- 
tion, had gone over to the Democratic camp 
The editor of the Boston Palladxum wrote to him to 
learn the truth, and Robinson replied in an open letter 
avowing his intention to vote for Cushmg ’ Note, ibid., 
Vin.401 
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Gineral C he goes in fer the war. 

He don’t vally prmcerple more ’n an old 
cud, 

Wut did God make us raytional creeturs fer. 

But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ 
blood’ 

So John P 
Robinson he 

Sez he shall vote fer Gineral C 

We were gittm’ on mcely up here to our 
village, 

With good old idees o’ wut’s right an’ 

wut aint, 30 

We kmd o’ thought Christ went agin war 
an’ piUage, 

An’ thet eppyletts wom’t the best mark 
of a saint, 

But John P 
Robinson he 

Sez this kind o’ thmg’ s an exploded idee 

The side of our country must oilers be took. 

An’ Presidunt Polk, you know, he is our 
country 

An’ the angel thet writes all our sms in a 
book 

Puts the debit to him, an’ to us the per 
contry, 

An’ John P 40 

Robmson he 

Sez this IS his view o’ the thing to a T 

Parson Wilbur he calls all these argimunts 
hes, 

Sez they’re nothm’ on airth but jest 
fee,faw,fum. 

An’ thet all this big talk of our destimes 

Is half on it ign’ance, an’ t’ other half rum. 
But John P. 

Robinson he 

Sez It amt no sech thmg, an’, of course, 
so must we. 

Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd m his life 

Thet th’ Apostles rigged out m their 51 
swaller-tail coats. 

An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a 
fife. 

To git some on ’em office, an’ some on 
’em votes. 

But John P 
Robinson he 

Sez they did n’t know everythm’ down 
m Judee 


Wal, It’s a marcy, we’ve gut folks to tell us 

The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these 
matters, I vow, — 

God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise 
fellers. 

To start the world’s team wen it gits m a 
slough, 60 

Fer John P 
Robmson he 

Sez the world’ll go nght, ef he hollers 
out Gee' 

[The attentive reader will doubtless have 
perceived in the foregoing poem an allu- 
sion to that permcious sentiment, ‘Our 
country, right or wrong ’ It is an abuse of 
language to call a ccrtam portion of land, 
much more, certain personages, elevated 
for the time bemg to high station, our 
country I would not sever nor loosen a 
smgle one of those ties by which we are 
umted to the spot of our birth, nor mimsh 
by a tittle the respect due to the Magis- 
trate 1 love our own Bay State too well to 
do the one, and as for the other, I have my- 
self for mgh forty years exercised, how- 
ever unworthily, the function of Justice 
of the Peace, having been called thereto by 
the unsohcited kmdness of that most ex- 
cellent man and upright patriot, Caleb 
Strong Patnee fitmus tgne alieno luculen- 
tior • IS best quahfied with this, — Ubt liber- 
tas, tbt patria * We are inhabitants of two 
worlds, and owe a double, not a divided, 
allegiance In virtue of our clay, this htde 
ball of earth exacts a certain loyalty of us, 
while, m our capacity as spirits, we are 
admitted atizens of an mvisible and hoher 
fatherland There is a patriotism of the 
soul whose claim absolves us from our other 
and terrene fealty Our true country is 
that ideal realm which we represent to 
ourselves under the names of rehgion, 
duty, and the hke Our terrestrial orgam- 
zations are but far-off approaches to so fair 
a model, and all they are verily traitors 
who resist not any attempt to divert them 
from this their original mtendment When, 
therefore, one would have us to fling up 
our caps and shout with the multitude, 
'Our country, however bounded'’ he de- 
mands of us that we sacrifice the larger to 

1 ‘The smoke of one*s fatherland casts more light than 
the flame of any other country ’ 

2 ‘Where freedom is> there is your fatherland ’ 
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the less, the higher to the lower, and that 
we yield to the imaginary claims of a few 
acres of soil our duty and privilege as 
hcgemen of Truth Our true country is 
bounded on the north and the south, on 
the east and the west, by Justice, and when 
she oversteps that invisible boundary-lme 
by so much as a hair’s-breadth, she ceases 
to be our mother, and chooses rather to be 
looked upon quasi noverca ^ That is a hard 
choice when our earthly love of country 
calls upon us to tread one path and our 
duty points us to another We must make 
as noble and beconung an elecuon as did 
Penelope between Icarius and Ulysses 
Veihng our faces, we must take silently 
the hand of Duty to follow her . . H W ] 
1847 1848 

Second Series^ 

The Courtin’ 

God makes sech mghts, all white an’ still 
Fur’z you can look or listen. 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill. 

All silence an’ all ghsten 

Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked m thru’ the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to hender 

A fireplace filled the room’s one side 

With half a cord o’ wood in — 10 

There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’ 

The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her. 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chmy on the dresser 

Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung. 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f ’om Concord busted 20 

1 ‘As a stepmother * 

2 ‘Clough,* wrote Lowell in the introduction to the Sec- 
ond Senes, ‘often suggested that 1 should try tny hand 
at some Yankee Pastorals, which would admit of more 
sentiment and a higher tone without foregoing the 
advantage offered by the dialect I have never com- 
pleted anything of the kind, but, in this Second Senes, 
both my remembrance of his counsel and the deeper 
feeling called up by the great interests at stake, led me 
to venture some passages nearer to what is called 
poetical than could have been admitted without mcon- 
gruity mto the former senes ’ Ibid , VIII, 204 


The very room, coz she was m. 

Seemed warm f ’om floor to ceilm’. 

An’ she looked full ez rosy agm 
Ez the apples she was peehn’. 

’T was km’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushm’ to a brook 
Am’t modester nor sweeter. 

* He was six foot o’ man, A i. 

Clear grit an’ human natur’, 3° 

None could n’t qiucker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter 

He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 

Hed sqmred ’em, danced ’em, druv 
’em. 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells — 

All IS, he could n’t love ’em 

But long o’ her his vems ’ould run 
All crinkly hke curled maple. 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il 40 

She thought no v’lce hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My' when he made Ole Himderd rmg. 

She knowed the Lord was nigher 

An’ she ’d blush scarht, right m prayer. 
When her new meeun’-bunnet 
Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it 

Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some\ 

She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul, 50 
For she felt sartm-sure he ’d come, 

Down to her very shoe-sole 

She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feehns flew 
Like sparks m bumt-up paper. 

He km’ o’ Altered on the mat, 

Some doubtfle o’ the sekle. 

His heart kep’ gom’ pity-pat. 

But hern went pity Zekle 60 

An’ yit she gm her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished bun furder. 

An’ on her apples kep’ to work. 

Farm’ away like murder 
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‘You want to see my Pa, I s’pose’’ 

‘Wal . no I come dasigmn’ ’ — 
‘To see my Ma’ She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agm to-morrer’s I’mn’ ’ 

To say why gals acts so or so. 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumm’, 70 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women 

He stood a spell on one foot fust. 

Then stood a spell on t’other. 

An’ on which one he felt the wust 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther. 

Says he, ‘I ’d better call agm’. 

Says she, ‘Think hkely. Mister’ 

Thet last word pricked him hke a pin. 

An’ . Wal, he up an’ kist her. 80 

When Ma bimeby upon ’em shps, 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes. 

All km’ o’ smily roun’ the hps 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 

For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary. 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid m Jenooary 

The blood dost roim’ her heart felt 
glued 

T 00 tight for aU expressm’, 90 

Tell mother see how metters stood. 

An’ gm ’em both her blessm’ 

Then her red come back hke the ude 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetm’ come nex’ Sunday 
1848-66 1867 

NO VI 

Smthm’ tn the Pastoral Line 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

Jaalam, 17th May, 1862. 
Gentlemen, — At the special request of 
Mr Biglow, I mtended to inclose, together 
with his own contribution, (into which, at 
my suggestion, he has thrown a little more 
of pastoral sentiment than usual), some 
passages from my sermon on the day of 


the National Fast, from the text, ‘Remem- 
ber them that are m bonds, as bound with 
them,’ Heb xui 3 But I have not leisure 
sufficient at present for the copying of 
them, even were I altogether satisfied with 
the production as it stands I should prefer, 
I confess, to contribute the entire discourse 
to the pages of your respectable miscel- 
lany, if It should be found acceptable upon 
perusal, especially as I find the difficulty 
m selection of greater magmtude than I 
had anticipated What passes without 
challenge m the fervour of oral dehvery, 
cannot always stand the colder criucism of 
the closet I am not so great an enemy of 
Eloquence as my friend Mr Biglow would 
appear to be from some passages m his con- 
tribution for the current month I would 
not, mdeed, hastily suspect him of covertly 
glancing at myself in his somewhat caustick 
animadversions, albeit some of the phrases 
he girds at are not entire strangers to my 
hps I am a more hearty adrmrer of the 
Puritans than seems now to be the fashion, 
and believe, that, if they Hebraized a httle 
too much in their speech, they showed re- 
markable practical sagacity as statesmen 
and founders But such phenomena as 
Puritanism are the results rather of great 
religious than of merely social convulsions, 
and do not long survive them So soon as 
an earnest convicUon has cooled into a 
phrase, its work is over, and the best that 
can be done with it is to bury it Ite, missa 
est I am inchned to agree with Mr Big- 
low that we cannot settle the great political 
questions which are now presentmg them- 
selves to the nauon by the opmions of 
Jeremiah or Ezekiel as to the wants and 
duties of the Jews in their ume, nor do I 
beheve that an enure community with 
their feehngs and views would be prac- 
ucable or even agreeable at the present day 
At the same ume I could wish that their 
habit of subordmatmg the actual to the 
moral, the flesh to the spirit, and this world 
to the other, were more common They 
had found out, at least, the great mihtary 
secret that soul weighs more than body — 
But I am suddenly called to a sick-bed m 
the household of a valued parishioner. 

With esteem and respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

HOMER WILBUR 
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Once git a smell o’ musk mto a draw. 

An’ It clmgs hold like precerdents m law 
Your gra’ma’am put it there, — ^when, 
goodness knows, — 

To jes’ this-worldify her Sunday-clo’es, 

But the old chist wun’t sarve her gran’son’s 
wife, 

(For, ’thout new fuimitoor, wut good m 
hfe?) 

An’ so ole clawfoot, from the precinks dread 
O’ the spare chamber, shnks mto the shed. 
Where, dim with dust, it fust or last 
subsides 

To holdin’ seeds an’ fifty things besides, lo 
But better days suck fast in heart an’ husk. 
An’ all you keep m ’t gits a scent o’ musk. 

Jes’ so with poets wut they ’ve airly read 
Gits kind o’ worked into their heart an’ 
head. 

So ’s ’t they can’t seem to write but jest on 
sheers 

With furrm countries or played-out ideers. 
Nor hev a feehn’, ef it doesn’t smack 
O’ wut some critter chose to feel ’way back 
This makes ’em talk o’ daisies, larks, an’ 
things, 

Ez though we ’d nothm’ here that blows an’ 
sings, — 20 

(Why, I ’d give more for one hve bobohnk 
Than a square mile o’ larks m prmter’s 
ink,)— 

This makes ’em think our fust o’ May is 
May, 

Which ’t ain’t, for all the almamcks can say. 

O httle city-gals, don’t never go it 
Blind on the word o’ noospaper or poet' 
They ’re apt to puff, an’ May-day seldom 
looks 

Up in the country ez it doos m books. 

They ’re no more hke than hornets’-nests 
an’ hives. 

Or printed sarmons be to holy hves 30 
I, with my trouses perched on cowhide 
boots, 

Tuggm’ my foundered feet out by the roots, 
Hev seen ye come to fling on Apnl’s hearse 
Your mushn nosegays from the milhner’s, 
Puzzhn’ to find dry ground your queen to 
choose. 

An’ dance your throats sore m morocker 
shoes 

I ’ve seen ye an’ felt proud, thet, come wut 
would, 


Our Pilgrim stock wuz pethed with 
hardihood 

Pleasure doos make us Yankees kmd o’ 
wmch, 

Ez though ’t wuz sunthm’ paid for by the 

mch, 40 

But yit we du contrive to worry thru, 

Ef Booty tells us thet the thmg ’s to du. 

An’ kerry a hoUerday, ef we set out, 

Ez stiddily ez though ’t wuz a redoubt. 

I, country-bom an’ bred, know where to 
find 

Some blooms thet make the season suit the 
mmd. 

An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ bluebird’s 
ijotes, — 

Half-vent’rm’ hverworts m furry coats, 
Bloodroots, whose rolled-up leaves ef you 
oncurl. 

Each on ’em ’s cradle to a baby-pearl, — so 
But these are jes’ Sprmg’s pickets, sure ez 
sm. 

The rebble frosts ’U try to drive ’em m; 

For half our May ’s so awfully hke May n’t, 
’t would rile a Shaker or an evnge saint, 
Though I own up I hke our back’ard 
sprmgs 

Thet kmd o’ haggle with their greens an’ 
things. 

An’ when you ’most give up, ’uthout more 
words 

Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves, an’ 
birds 

Thet ’s Northun natur’, slow an’ apt to 
doubt, 

But when it doos git stirred, ther’ ’s no 

gm-out' 60 

Fust Come the blackbirds clatt’rm’ m tall 
trees. 

An’ setthn’ things in windy Congresses, — 
Queer politicians, though, for I ’ll be 
skinned 

Ef all on ’em don’t head against the wind 
’fore long the trees begm to show behef, — 
The maple crimsons to a coral-reef. 

Then saffern swarms swmg off from all the 
wiUers 

So plump they look hke yaller caterpillars. 
Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands 
unfold 

Softer ’n a baby’s be at three days old 70 
Thet ’s robm-redbreast’s almamck; he 
knows 
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Thet arter this ther’ ’s only blossom-snows, 
So, choosm’ out a handy crotch an’ spouse. 
He goes to plast’nn’ his adobe house. 

Then seems to come a hitch, — things lag 
behind, 

TiU some fine momin’ Spnng makes up her 
nund, 

An’ ez, when snow-swelled nvers cresh 
their dams 

Heaped-up with ice thet dovetails in an’ 
jams, 

A leak comes spirtin’ thru some pm-hole 
cleft. 

Grows stronger, fercer, tears out right an’ 

left. So 

Then all the waters bow themselves an’ 
come, 

Suddin, in one gret slope o’ sheddenn’ 
foam, 

Jes’ so our Spring gits everythin’ m tune 
An’ gives one leap from Aperl into June 
Then all comes crowdin’ in, afore you 
think. 

Young oak-leaves mist the side-hill woods 
with pink. 

The catbird in the laylock-bush is loud; 

The orchards turn to heaps 0’ rosy cloud. 
Red-cedars blossom tu, though few folks 
know It, 

An’ look all dipt m sunshine like a poet; 9° 
The lime-trees pile their sohd stacks 
o’ shade 

An’ drows’ly simmer with the bees’ sweet 
trade. 

In ellum-shrouds the flashm’ hangbird 
clings 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock 
slmgs. 

All down the loose-walled lanes m archm’ 
bowers 

The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden 
flowers. 

Whose shrmkin’ hearts the school-gals love 
to try 

With pms, — they’ll worry youm so, boys, 
bimeby' 

But I don’t love your cat’logue style, — do 
yo\i > — 

Ez ef to sell off Natur’ by vendoo; 100 

One word with blood in’t’s twice ez good ez 
two 

’nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the 
year. 

Gladness on wings, the bobohnk, is here. 


Half-hid m tip-top apple-blooms he swings. 
Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverm’ 
wmgs. 

Or, givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair. 

Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the 
air. 

I ollus feel the sap start m my veins 
In Spring, with curus heats an’ prickly 
pains, 

Thet dnve me, when I git a chance, to 

walk no 

Off by myself to hev a privit talk 
With a queer critter thet can’t seem to ’gree 
Along o’ me hke most folks, — Mister Me 
Ther’ ’s times when I’mimsoshle ez a 
stone. 

An’ sort o’ suffercate to be alone, — 

I’m crowded jes’ to think thet folks are 
nigh. 

An’ can’t bear nothin’ closer than the sky. 
Now the wind ’s full ez shifty in the mind 
Ez wut It IS ou’-doors, ef I ain’t bhnd. 

An’ sometimes, in the fairest sou’ west 

weather, im 

My innard vane pints east for weeks 
together. 

My natur’ gits all goose-flesh, an’ my sins 
Come drizzlin’ on my conscience sharp ez 
pms 

Wal, et sech times I jes’ slip out o’ sight 
An’ take it out in a fair stan’-up fight 
With the one cuss I can’t lay on the shelf. 
The crook’ dest stick in all the heap, — 
Myself 

’T wuz so las’ Sabbath arter meetin’-time 
Findin’ my feehn’s wouldn’t noways 
rhyme 

With nobody’s, but off the hendle flew 130 
An’ took things from an east-wind pint o’ 
view, 

I started off to lose me in the hills 
Where the pines be, up back o’ ’Siah’s 
Mills 

Pmes, ef you’re blue, are the best friends I 
know. 

They mope an’ sigh an’ sheer your feehn’s 
so, — 

They hesh the ground beneath so, tu, I 
swan. 

You half-forgit you’ve gut a body on 
Ther’ ’s a small school’us’ there where four 
roads meet. 

The door-steps hollered out by little feet, 
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An’ side-posts carved with names whose 

owners grew 140 

To gret men, some on ’em, an’ deacons, tu, 
’t ain’t used no longer, coz the town hez gut 
A high-school, where they teach the Lord 
knows wut 

Three-story larmn’ ’s pop’lar nowj I guess 
We thriv’ ez wal on jes’ two stones less. 

For it strikes me ther’ ’s sech a thing ez 
sinnm’ 

By overloadm’ children’s underpumin’. 
Wal, here it wuz I lamed my ABC, 

An’ It’s a kmd o’ favorite spot with me. 

We’re curus critters Now am’t jes’ the 

minute uo 

Thet ever fits us easy while we’re in it. 

Long ez ’t wuz futur’, ’t would be perfect 
bhss, — 

Soon ez it’s past, thet time’s wuth ten o’ 
this. 

An’ yit there am’t a man thet need be told 
Thet Now’s the only bird lays eggs o’ gold. 
A knee-high lad, I used to plot an’ plan 
An’ think ’t wuz life’s cap-sheaf to be a 
man. 

Now, gitun’ gray, there’s nothin’ I enjoy 
Like dreamin’ back along into a boy 
So the ole school’us’ is a place I choose 160 
Afore all others, ef I want to muse, 

1 set down where I used to set, an’ git 
My boyhood back, an’ better thmgs with 
It,— 

Faith, Hope, an’ sunthin’, ef it isn’t 
Cherrity, 

It’s want o’ guile, an’ thet’s ez gret a 
rerrity. 

While Fancy’s cushm’, free to Prince and 
Clown, 

Makes the hard bench ez soft ez milk-weed- 
down 

Now, ’fore I knowed, that Sabbath 
arternoon 

When I sot out to tramp myself m tune, 

I found me m the school’us’ on my seat, 170 
Drummin’ the march to No-whcres with 
my feet 

Thinkm’ o’ nothm’, I’ve heerd ole folks 
say 

Is a hard kmd o’ dooty in its way: 

It’s thinkm’ everythin’ you ever knew. 

Or ever heam, to make your feelin’s blue. 

I sot there trym’ thet on for a spell 
I thought o’ the Rebelhon, then o’ Hell, 


Which some folks tell ye now is jest a 
metterfor 

(A the’ry, p’raps, it wim’t feel none the 
better for); 

I thought o’ Reconstruction, wut we’d win 
Patchin’ our patent self-blow-up agm isi 
I thought ef ^s ’ere milkin ’ o’ the wits. 

So much a month, wam’t givin’ Natur’ 
fits, — 

Ef folks warn’t druv, findm’ their own milk 
fail. 

To work the cow thet hez an iron tail. 

An’ ef idees ’thout ripemn’ m the pan 
Would send up cream to humor ary man; 
From this to thet I let my worrym’ creep. 
Till finally I must ha’ fell asleep. 

Our fives m sleep are some like streams 

thet glide 190 

’twixt flesh an’ sperrit boundm’ on each 
side. 

Where both shores’ shadders kind o’ mix 
an’ mingle 

In sunthm’ thet ain’t jes’ like either smgle. 
An’ when you cast off moorm’s from 
To-day, 

An’ down towards To-morrer drift away. 
The imiges thet tengle on the stream 
Make a new upside-down’ard world o’ 
dream 

Someumes they seem like sunnse-streaks 
an’ warmn’s 

O’ wut’ll be m Heaven on Sabbaih- 

momm’s, 199 

An’, mixed nght in ez ef jest out o’ spite, 
Sunthm’ thet says your supper ain’t gone 
right 

I’m gret on dreams, an’ often when I wake, 
I’ve lived so much it makes my mem’ry 
ache. 

An’ can’t skurce take a cat-nap in my cheer 
’thout hevin’ ’em, some good, some bad, all 
queer 

Now I wuz settin’ where I’d ben, it 
seemed. 

An’ am’t sure yit whether I r’ally dreamed. 
Nor, ef I did, how long I might ha’ slep’. 
When I heam some un stompm’ vq? the 
step. 

An’ lookm’ round, ef two an’ two make 

four, 210 

I see a Pilgnm Father in the door. 

He wore a steeple-hat, tall boots, an’ spurs 
With rowels to ’em big ez ches’nut-burrs. 
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An’ his gret sword behind him sloped away 
Long’z a man’s speech thet dunno wut to 
say — 

‘Ef your name’s Biglow, an’ your 
given-name 

Hosee,’ sez he, ‘it’s arter you I came, 

I’m your gret-gran’ther multiphed by 
three ’ — 

‘My wut}’ sez I — ‘Your gret-gret-gret,’ 
sez he 

‘You wouldn’t ha’ never ben here but for 

me 220 

Two hundred an’ three year ago this May 
The ship I come in sailed up Boston Bay, 
I’d been a cunnle in our Civil War, — 

But wut on airth hevyou gut up one for? 
Coz we do thmgs in England, ’t am’t for 
you 

To git a notion you can du ’em tu 
I’m told you write in public prmts ef true. 
It’s nateral you should know a thing or 
two ’ — 

‘Thet air’s an argymunt I can’t endorse, — 
’t would prove, coz you wear spurs, you 

kep’ a horse 330 

For brains,’ sez I, ‘wutever you may think. 
Ain’t boun’ to cash the drafs 
o’ pen-an’-ink, — 

Though mos’ folks write ez ef they hoped 
jes’ quickemn’ 

The churn would argoo skim-rmlk mto 
thickenm’. 

But skim-milk ain’t a thing to change its 
view 

O’ wut It’s meant for more’n a smoky flue. 
But du pray tell me, ’fore we furder go. 

How in aU Natur’ did you come to know 
’bout our affairs,’ sez I, ‘m Kmgdom- 
Come’’ — 

‘Wal, I worked round at sperrit-rappin’ 

some, 340 

An’ danced the tables uU their legs wuz 
gone. 

In hopes o’ larmn’ wut wuz gom’ on,’ 

Sez he, ‘but mejums he so hke all-spht 
Thet I concluded it wuz best to quit 
But, come now, ef you wun’t confess to 
knowm’. 

You’ve some conjectures how the thmg’s 
a-gom’ ’ — 

‘Gran’ther,’ sez I, ‘a vane wam’t never 
known 

Nor asked to hev a jedgment of its own. 

An’ yit, ef ’t am’t gut rusty m the jints. 

It’s safe to trust its say on certm’ pmts 230 


It knows the wmd’s opimons to a T, 

An’ the wind settles wut the weather’ll be ' 
‘I never thought a scion of our stock 
Could grow the wood to make a 
weather-cock. 

When I wuz younger’n you, skurce more’n 
a shaver. 

No airthly wmd,’ sez he, ‘could make me 
waiver!’ 

(Ez he said this, he clinched his jaw an’ 
forehead, 

Hitchin’ his belt to bring his sword-hilt 
forrard ) — 

‘Jes so It wuz with me,’ sez I, ‘I swow. 
When I wuz younger’n wut you see me 

now, — 360 

Nothin’ from Adam’s fall to Huldy’s 
bonnet, 

Thet I warn’t full-cocked with my 
jedgment on it. 

But now I’m gittin’ on m life, I find 
It’s a sight harder to make up my mind, — 
Nor I don’t often try tu, when events 
Will du It for me free of all expense 
The moral question’s ollus plam enough, — 
It’s jes’ the human-natur’ side thet’s tough, 
Wut’s best to think mayn’t puzzle me nor 
you,— 

The pinch comes m decidin’ wut to du, 370 
Ef you read History, all runs smooth ez 
grease, 

Coz there the men ain’t nothin’ more’n 
idees, — 

But come to make it, ez we must to-day, 

Th’ idees hev arms an’ legs an’ stop the 
way 

It’s easy fixm’ things in facts an’ figgers, — 
They can’t resist, nor warn’t brought up 
with mggers. 

But come to try your the’ry on, — why, then 
Your facts an’ figgers change to ign’ant men 
Actin’ ez ugly — ’ — ‘Simte ’em hip an’ 
thigh’’ 

Sez gran’ther, ‘and let every man-child 

die' 380 

Oh for three weeks o’ Crommle an’ the 
Lord! 

Up, Isr’el, to your tents an’ grmd the 
sword'’ — 

‘Thet kmd o’ thmg worked wal in ole 
Judee, 

But you forgit how long it’s ben A.D ; 

You think thet’s ellerkence, — I call it 
shoddy, 

A thing,’ sez I, ‘wun’t cover soul nor body, 
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I like the plain all-wool o’ common-sense, 
Thet warms ye now, an’ will a twelve- 
month hence 

You took to foUenn’ where the Prophets 
beckoned. 

An’, fust you knowed on, back come 

Charles the Second, 390 

Now wut I want’s to hev all we gain stick. 
An’ not to start Millennium too quick. 

We ham’t to pumsh only, but to keep. 

An’ the cure’s gut to go a cent’ry deep ’ 
‘Wall, milk-an’ -water ain’t the best o’ 
glue,’ 

Sez he, ‘an’ so you’ll find afore you’re thru, 
Ef reshness venters sunthin’, shilly-shaUy 
Loses ez often wut’s ten times the vally 
Thet exe of ourn, when Charles’s neck gut 
split. 

Opened a gap thet ain’t bridged over yit 
Slav’ry’s your Charles, the Lord hez gm 

the exe’ — 301 

‘Our Charles,’ sez I, ‘hez gut eight milbon 
necks 

The hardest question ain’t the black man’s 
right, 

The trouble is to ‘mancipate the white. 
One’s chamed m body an’ can be sot free. 
But t’ other’s chamed in soul to an idee 
It’s a long )ob, but we shall worry thru it, 

Ef bagnets fail, the spelhn’-book must du 

It ’ 

‘Hosee,’ sez he, ‘I think you’re goin’ to fail 
The rettlesnake ain’t dangerous in the tail. 
This ’ere rebellion’s nothing but the 

rettle, — 31 1 

You’ll stomp on thet an’ thmk you’ve won 
the bettle. 

It’s Slavery thet’s the fangs an’ thinkm’ 
head. 

An’ ef you want selvation, cresh it dead, — 
An’ cresh it suddin, or you’ll lam by 
waitin’ 

Thet Chance wun’t stop to listen to 
debatin’!’ — 

‘God’s tmth’’ sez I, — ‘an’ ef / held the 
club. 

An’ knowed jes’ where to strike, — but 
there’s the rub’’ — 

‘Strike soon,’ sez he, ‘or you’ll be deadly 
ailin’, — 

Folks thet’s afeared to fail are sure o’ 

faihn’, 3«> 

God hates your sneakin’ creturs thet 
believe 

He’ll settle thmgs they run away an’ leavel’ 


He brought his foot down fiercely, ez he 
spoke. 

An’ give me sech a startle thet I woke. 

1862 1867 

Beaver Roars Hoarse With 
Meltin’ Snows 1 

Beaver roars hoarse with meltm’ snows. 

An’ rattles di’mon’s from his gramte. 
Time wuz, he snatched away my prose. 

An’ into psalms or satires ran it. 

But he, nor all the rest thet once 

Started my blood to country-dances, no 
Can’t set me gom’ more ’n a dunce 

Thet ham’t no use for dreams an’ fancies. 

Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers makm’ not. 

An’ I set thmkm’ o’ the feet 

Thet follered once an’ now are qmet, — 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 

Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comm’ step ther’ ’s ears thet won’t. 
No, not hfelong, leave off awaitm’ 120 

Why, ham’t I held ’em on my knee> 

Did n’t I love to see ’em growm’. 

Three hkely lads ez wal could be, 

Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowm’? 

I set an’ look mto the blaze 

Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps 
chmbin’, 

Ez long ’z It lives, m shinm’ ways. 

An’ half despise myself for rhymm’. 

Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal. 
Who ventered hfe an’ love an’ youth 131 
For the gret prize o’ death m battle? 

To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
Thet rived the Rebel Ime asunder? 

’T ain’t right to hev the young go fiist. 

All throbbm’ full o’ gifts an’ graces, 
Leavm’ hfe’s paupers dry ez dust 

To try an’ make b’heve fill their places 
Nothm’ but tells us wut we miss, 141 

Ther’ ’s gaps our hves can’t never fay m. 
An’ thet world seems so fur from this 
Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray m* 

I The selection is from Number X, ‘Mr Hosea Biglow 
to the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly * 
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My eyes cloud up for ram, my mouth 
Will take to twitchin’ roun’ the corners, 

I pity mothers, tu, down South, 

For all they sot among the scorners 
I’d sooner take my chance to stan’ 

At Jedgment where your meanest slave 

IS, 150 

Than at God’s bar hoi’ up a han’ 

Ez dnppin’ red ez youm, Jeff Davis I 

Come, Peace' not hke a mourner bowed 
For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted. 

But proud, to meet a people proud. 

With eyes diet tell o’ triumph tasted! 
Come, with han’ grippin’ on the hilt. 

An’ step diet proves ye Victory’s 
daughter' 

Longin’ for you, our sperits wilt 
Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for 

water i<io 

Come, while our country feels the hft 
Of a gret mstinct shoutin’ ‘Forwards!’ 

An’ knows diet freedom ain’t a gift 
Thet tarries long m ban’s o’ cowards' 
Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with bps thet 
quivered, 

An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a race dehvered' 

1865 1867 

HEBE 

I SAW the twinkle of white feet, 

I saw the flash of robes descending. 

Before her ran an mfluence fleet. 

That bowed my heart hke barley bending. 

As, m bare fields, the searching bees 
Pilot to blooms beyond our flndmg. 

It led me on, by sweet degrees 
Joy’s simple honey-cells unbmdmg 

Those Graces were that seemed grim 
Fates, 

With nearer love the sky leaned o’er me, 10 
The long-sought Secret’s golden 
gates 

On musical hmges swimg before me 

I saw the brimmed bowl in her grasp 
Thrilhng with godhood, like a lover 
I sprang the proffered life to clasp, — 

The Iseaker fell, the luck was over 


The Earth has drunk the vmtage up. 
What boots it patch the goblet’s sphnters? 

Can Summer fill the icy cup. 

Whose treacherous cryst^ is but Winter’s? 

O spendthrift haste' await the Gods; 21 
Their nectar crowns the bps of Patience, 
Haste scatters on unthankful sods 
The immortal gift m vam bbauons 

Coy Hebe flies from those that woo. 

And shuns the hands would seize upon her; 

Follow thy life, and she will sue 
To pour for thee the cup of honor 

1848 

FROM THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

And what is so rare as a day m June'* 

Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune. 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 

We hear bfe murmur, or see it glisten. 

Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An mstmct within it that reaches and 
towers, 40 

And, groping bbndly above it for bght, 
Cbmbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

The flush of bfe may well be seen 
Thrilhng back over hills and valleys. 

The cowshp startles m meadows green. 

The buttercup catches the sun in its 
chalice. 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too 
mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace. 

The httle bird sits at his door in the sun. 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 50 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives. 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters 
and sings. 

He smgs to the wide world, and she to her 
nest, — 

In the mce ear of Nature which song is the 
best’ 

Now is the high-ude of the year. 

And whatever of bfe hath ebbed away 
Comes floodmg back with a ripply cheer. 
Into every bare mlet and creek and bay. 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills 
It, 61 
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We are happy now because God wills it. 
No matter how barren the past may have 
been, 

’T IS enough for us now that the leaves are 
green. 

We sit m the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
swell. 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing. 
The breeze comes whispering m our ear. 
That dandehons are blossommg near, to 
That maize has sprouted, that streams 
are flowing. 

That the river is bluer than the sky. 

That the robin is plastering his house hard 
by. 

And if the breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers we should not lack. 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s 
lowmg, — 

And hark' how clear bold chanucleer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year. 
Tells all in his lusty crowmg' 

Joy comes, gnefgoes, we know not how, so 
Everythmg is happy now. 

Everything is upward striving, 

’T IS as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
’T is the natural way of hvmg 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no 
wake. 

And the eyes forget the tears they have 
shed. 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache. 

The soul partakes the season’s youth, 90 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and 
woe 

Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth. 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow> 

1848 1848 

FROM A FABLE FOR CRITICS 
Literati ' 

It being the commonest mode of proce- 
dure, I premise a few candid remarks 
To the Reamr. — 

This trifle, begun to please only myself 

I The tlUe is given by the edston. 


and my own private fancy, was laid on the 
shelf But some friends, who had seen it, 
induced me, by dmt of saying they liked it, 
to put It in print That is, having come to 
that very conclusion, 1 asked their advice 
when ’t would make no confusion For 
though (m the gentlest of ways) they had 
hmted it was scarce worth the while, I 
should doubtless have printed it. . . . 

Havmg scrawled at full gallop (as far as 
that goes) in a style that is neither good 
verse nor bad prose, and being a person 
whom nobody knows, some people will 
say I am rather more free with my readers 
than It IS becoming to be, that I seem to 
expect them to wait on my leisure m fol- 
lowing wherever I wander at pleasure, 
that, in short, I take more than a young 
author’s lawful ease, and laugh m a queer 
way so like Mephistopheles, that the Pubhc 
will doubt, as they grope through my 
rhythm, if m truth I am making fun of them 
or with them 

So the excellent Pubhc is hereby assured 
that the sale of my book is already secured. 
For there is not a poet throughout the 
whole land but will purchase a copy or 
two out of hand, m the fond expectation of 
being amused in it, by seemg his betters 
cut up and abused in it Now, I find, by a 
pretty exact calculation, there are some- 
thmg like ten thousand bards m the nation, 
of that special variety whom the Review 
and Magazme cnucs call lofty and true, 
and about thirty thousand {this tribe is m- 
creasmg) of the kinds who are termed full 
of promise and pleasing The Pubhc will see 
by a glance at this schedule, that they 
cannot expect me to be over-sedulous 
about courting them, smee it seems 1 have 
got enough fuel made sure of for boilmg 
my pot . . . 

One word to such readers (judicious and 
wise) as read books with something behmd 
the mere eyes, of whom m the country, 
perhaps, there are two, mduding myself, 
gentle reader, and you. All the characters 
sketched in this shght jeu d’espnt, 

It may be, they seem, here and there, rather 
free, and drawn from a somewhat too cyn- 
ical standpomt, are meant to be faithful, for 
that IS the grand point, and none but an 
owl would feel sore at a rub from a jester 
who tells you, without any subterfuge, that 
he sits m Diogenes’ tub. . . . 
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Now there happened to be among 
Phoebus’s foUowerSj 
A gentleman, one of the onuuvorous 

swallowers, loo 

Who bolt every book that comes out of the 
press. 

Without the least question of larger or less, 
Whose stomachs are strong at the expense 
of their head, — 

For readmg new books is like eating new 
bread. 

One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps 
he 

Is brought to death’s door of a mental 
dyspepsy 

On a previous stage of existence, our Hero 
Had ridden outside, with the glass below 
zero. 

He had been, ’ns a fact you may safely rely 
on. 

Of a very old stock a most emment scion, — 

A stock all fresh quacks their fierce boluses 
ply on. III 

Who stretch the new boots Earth’s 
imwillmg to try on. 

Whom humbugs of all shapes and sorts 
keep their eye on 

Whose hair’s m the mortar of every new 
Zion, 

Who, when whistles are dear, go directly 
and buy one. 

Who think slavery a crime that we must not 
say fie on. 

Who hunt, if they e’er hunt at all, with the 
lion 

(Though they hunt hons also, whenever 
they spy one). 

Who contrive to make every good fortune a 
wry one. 

And at last choose the hard bed of honor to 
die on, 120 

Whose pedigree, traced to earth’s earhest 
years. 

Is longer than anythmg else but their 
ears, — 

In short, he was sent mto life with the 
wrong key. 

He unlocked the door, and stept forth a 
poor donkey 

Though kicked and abused by his bipedal 
betters 

Yet he filled no mean place in the kmgdom 
of letters. 

Far happier than many a hterary hack. 

He bore only paper-mill rags on his back 
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(For it makes a vast difference which side 
the mill 

One expends on the paper his labor and 

skill); 130 

So, when his soul waited a new 
transmigration, 

And Destiny balanced ’twixt this and that 
station. 

Not havmg much time to expend upon 
bothers, 

Remembermg he’d had some connection 
with authors. 

And considering his four legs had grown 
paralytic, — 

She set him on two, and he came forth a 
critic. 


’Twould be endless to tell you the things 
that he knew. 

Each a separate fact, undemably true, iSo 

But with him or each other they’d nothing 
to do. 

No power of combiiung, arranging, 
discermng. 

Digested the masses he learned mto 
learning. 

There was one thmg in hfe he had practical 
knowledge for 

(And this, you will think, he need scarce go 
to college for), — 

Not a deed would he do, nor a word would 
he utter. 

Till he’d weighed its relauons to plam 
bread and butter 

When he left Alma Mater, he practised his 
wits 

In compiling the journals’ historical 
bits, — 

Of shops broken open, men fallmg m 
fits, 

Great fortunes m England bequeathed to 

poor prmters, 191 

And cold spells, the coldest for many past 
winters, — 

Then, nsmg by industry, knack, and 
address. 

Got notices up for an unbiased press. 

With a mind so well poised, it seemed 
equally made for 

Applause or abuse, just which chanced to 
be paid for 

From this pomt his progress was rapid and 
sure. 

To the post of a regular heavy reviewer. 
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And here I must say he wrote excellent 
articles . 

On Hebraical points, or the force of Greek 
particles, 200 

They filled up the spac j nothmg else was 
prepared for. 

And nobody read that which nobody cared 
for. 

If any old book reached a fiftieth 
edition, 

He could fill forty pages with safe 
erudiuon 

He could gauge the old books by the old set 
of rules. 

And his very old nothings pleased very old 
fools. 

But give him a new book, fresh out of the 
heart. 

And you put him at sea without compass or 
chart, — 

His blunders aspired to the rank of an 
art; 

For his lore was engraft, something foreign 
that grew in him, 210 

Exhausting the sap of the native and true in 
him. 

So that when a man came with a soul that 
was new in him, 

Carvmg new forms of truth out of Nature’s 
old granite. 

New and old at their birth, hke Le Vemer’s 
planet. 

Which, to get a true judgment, themselves 
must create 

In the soul of their critic the measure and 
weight. 

Being rather themselves a fresh standard of 
grace. 

To compute their own judge, and assign 
him his place, 

Our reviewer would crawl all about it and 
round it. 

And, reportmg each circumstance just as he 
found It, «o 

Without the least malice, — his record 
would be 

Profoundly assthetic as that of a flea. 

Which, supping on Wordsworth, should 
prmt, for our sakes. 

Recollections of mghts with the Bard of the 
Lakes, 

Or, lodged by an Arab guide, ventured to 
render a 

Comprehensive account of the rums at 
Denderah 


As I said, he was never precisely unkind. 
The defect m his bram was just absence of 
mmd. 

If he boasted, ’twas simply that he was 

self-made, 229 

A position which I, for one, never gainsaid. 
My respect for my Maker supposmg a skill 
In His works which our Hero would answer 
but ill. 

And I trust that the mould which he used 
may be cracked, or he. 

Made bold by success, may enlarge his 
phylactery. 

And set up a kmd of a man-manufactory, — 
An event which I shudder to think about, 
seemg 

That Man is a moral, accountable bemg. 

He meant well enough, but was still m 
the way. 

As dunces still are, let them be where they 
may. 

Indeed, they appear to come mto existence 
To impede other folks with their awkward 
assistance, 241 

If you set up a dunce on the very North 
pole 

All alone with himself, I beheve, on my 
soul, 

He’d manage to get betwixt somebody’s 
shins. 

And pitch him down bodily, all m his sms. 
To the grave polar bears sittmg round on 
the ice. 

All shortemng their grace, to be m for a 
shce. 

Or, if he found nobody else there to pother. 
Why, one of his legs would just trip up the 
other. 

For there’s nothing we read of m torture’s 
mventions, 250 

Like a well-meanmg dunce, with the best of 
intentions 

A ternble fellow to meet m society. 

Not the toast that he buttered was ever so 
dry at tea. 

There he’d sit at the table and sur m his 
sugar, 

Crouchmg close for a spring, all the while, 
hke a cougar. 

Be sure of your facts, of your measures and 
weights. 

Of your time, — ^he’s as fond as an Arab of 
dates. 
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You’ll be telling, perhaps, in your comical 
way. 

Of something you’ve seen in the course of 
the day. 

And, just as you’re tapering out the 

conclusion, 260 

You venture an ill-fated classic allusion, — 

The girls have all got their laughs ready, 
when, whack' 

The cougar comes down on your 
thunderstruck back' 

You had left out a comma, — your Greek’s 
put in joint. 

And pointed at cost of your story’s whole 
pomt 

In the course of the evenmg, you find 
chance for certam 

Soft speeches to Anne, in the shade of the 
curtain- 

You tell her your heart can be hkened to 
one flower, 

‘And that, O most charming of women’s 
the sunflower. 

Which turns’ — here a clear nasal voice, to 

your terror, 270 

From outside the curtam, says, ‘That’s all 
an error ’ 

As for him, he’s — ^no matter, he never grew 
tender, 

Sittmg after a ball, with his feet on the 
fender, 

Shapmg somebody’s sweet features out of 
cigar smoke 

(Though he’d willingly grant you that such 
domgs are smoke); 

All women he damns with mutabile semper. 

And if ever he felt something hke love’s 
distemper, 

’Twas tow’rds a young lady who spoke 
ancient Mexican, 

And assisted her father m makmg a lexicon. 

Though I recollect hearmg him get quite 

ferocious 280 

About Mary Clausum, the mistress of 
Grotius, 

Or something of that sort, — but, no more 
to bore ye 

With character-paintmg. I’ll turn to my 
story 


‘But stay, here comes Tityrus Griswold,* 
and leads on 

T The Rev Rufus W Griswold (1815-1857), who as- 
sumed that his work as editor and anthologist gave him 
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The flocks whom he first plucks ahve, and 
then feeds on, — 

A loud-cackhng swarm, in whose feathers 
warm-drest. 

He goes for as perfect a — swan as the rest. 

‘There comes Emerson first, whose rich 
words, every one. 

Are like gold nails m temples to hang 
trophies on. 

Whose prose is grand verse, while his 
verse, the Lord knows. 

Is some of it pr — No, ’tis not even prose, 

I ’m speaking of metres, some poems have 
welled 531 

From those rare depths of soul that have 
ne’er been excelled. 

They’re not epics, but that doesn’t 
matter a pm. 

In creatmg, the only hard thmg’s to begin, 
A grass-blade’s no easier to make than an 
oak; 

If you’ve once found the way, you’ve 
achieved the grand stroke. 

In the worst of his poems are mines of rich 
matter. 

But thrown m a heap with a crash and a 
clatter. 

Now It IS not one thing nor another alone 
Makes a poem, but rather the general tone. 
The something pervading, uniting the 

whole, 541 

The before unconceived, unconceivable 
soul. 

So that just in removing this trifle or that, 
you 

Take away, as it were, a chief limb of the 
statue. 

Roots, wood, bark, and leaves singly perfect 
maybe. 

But, clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t 
make a tree 

‘But, to come back to Emerson (whom, 
by the way, 

I believe we left waiting), — his is, we may 
say, 

A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, 
whose range 

Has Olympus for one pole, for t’other the 

Exchange, 5 so 

He seems, to my thinking (although I’m 
afraid 

a divinely appointed dictatorship of poets, and who is 

chiefly remembered for his misunderstanding of Poe 
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The companson must, long ere this, have 
been made), 

A Plotinus-Montaigne, where the 
Egyptian’s gold mist 
And the Gascon’s shrewd wit cheek-by- 
jowl coexist. 

All admire, and yet scarcely six converts 
he’s got 

To I don’t (nor they either) exactly know 
what. 

For though he builds glorious temples, ’tis 
odd 

He leaves never a doorway to get in a god 
’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people 
like me 

To meet such a primitive Pagan as he, 360 
In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself — just a httle projected. 
And who’s willing to worship the stars and 
the sun, 

A convert to — nothmg but Emerson 
So perfect a balance there is in his head. 
That he talks of things sometimes as if they 
were dead, 

Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of that 
sort. 

He looks at as merely ideas, in short, 

As if they were fossils stuck round m a 
cabinet. 

Of such vast extent that our earth’s a mere 
dab in it, 570 

Composed just as he is inchned to 
conjecture her. 

Namely, one part pure earth, nmety-mne 
parts pure lecturer. 

You are filled with delight at his clear 
demonstration. 

Each figure, word, gesture, just fits the 
occasion. 

With the quiet precision of science he’ll 
sort ’em. 

But you can’t help suspecting the whole a 
post mortem 

‘There are persons, mole-blind to the 
soul’s make and style. 

Who insist on a likeness ’twixt him and 
Carlyle, 

To compare him with Plato would be vastly 
fairer, 379 

Carlyle’s the more burly, but E is the rarer. 
He sees fewer objects, but clearher, truher. 
If C ’s as original, E ’s more pecuhar. 

That he’s more of a man you might say of 
the one. 


Of the other he’s more of an Emerson 
C ’s the Titan, as shaggy of mind as of 
hmb, — 

E the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and 
slim, 

The one’s two thirds Norseman, the other 
half Greek, 

Where the one’s most aboundmg, the 
other’s to seek, 

C ’s generals reqmre to be seen m the 
mass, — 

E ’s specialties gain if enlarged by the glass, 
C gives nature and God his own fits of the 
blues, 591 

And rims common-sense thmgs with 
mystical hues, — 

E sits m a mystery calm and mtense. 

And looks coolly around him with sharp 
common-sense, 

C shows you how every-day matters mute 
With the dim transdiurnal recesses of 
mght, — 

While E , m a plain, preternatural way. 
Makes mysteries matters of mere every 
day, 

C draws all his characters qmte d la 
Fuseh, — 

Not sketching their bundles of muscles and 
thews illy, 600 

He paints with a brush so imtamed and 
profuse. 

They seem nothmg but bimdles of muscles 
and thews, 

E is rather hke Flaxman, hnes strait and 
severe. 

And a colorless outhne, but full, round, and 
clear, — 

To the men he thinks worthy he frankly 
accords 

The design of a white marble statue m 
words 

C labors to get at the centre, and then 
Take a reckomng from there of his actions 
and men, 

E calmly assumes the said centre as 
granted. 

And, given himself, has whatever is wanted 

‘He has imitators m scores, who omit 61 » 
No part of the man but his wisdom and 
wit, — 

Who go carefully o’er the sky-blue of his 
bram. 

And when he has skimmed it once, skim it 
agam; 
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If at all they resemble him, you may be sure 
It IS 

Because their shoals mirror his mists and 
obscurities. 

As a mud-puddle seems deep as heaven for 
a mmute, 

While a cloud that floats o’er is reflected 
withm it 


‘There is Bryant, as qmet, as cool, and as 
dignified. 

As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified. 

Save when by reflection ’tis kmdled o’ 
mghts 

With a semblance of flame by the chill 
Northern Lights 

He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard 
of your nation 

(There’s no doubt that he stands in 
supreme ice-olation). 

Your topmost Parnassus he may set his heel 
on, 830 

But no warm applauses come, peal 
following peal on, — 

He’s too smooth and too pohshed to hang 
any zeal on 

Unquahfied merits. I’ll grant, if you choose, 
he has ’em. 

But he lacks the one merit of kindlmg 
enthusiasm. 

If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul. 

Like bemg stirred up with the very North 
Pole. 

‘He IS very mce reading m summer, but 
inter 

Nos, we don’t want extra freezmg m wmter. 

Take him up m the depth of July, my 
advice is. 

When you feel an Egyptian devotion to 

ices 840 

But, deduct all you can, there’s enough 
that’s right good m him. 

He has a true soul for field, river, and wood 
mhim. 

And his heart, m the midst of bnck walls, 
or where’er it is. 

Glows, softens, and thrills with the 
tenderest chanties — 

To you mortals that delve m this trade- 
ridden planet? 

No, to old Berkshire’s hills, with their 
limestone and gramte. 


If you’re one who tn loco (add foco here) 
destpts. 

You will get of his outermost heart (as I 
guess) a piece. 

But you’d get deeper down if you came as a 
precipice. 

And would break the last seal of its 

mwardest fountain, 850 

If you only could palm yourself off for a 
mountain 

Mr Quivis, or somebody quite as 
discermng. 

Some scholar who’s hourly expectmg his 
learmng. 

Calls B the American Wordsworth, but 
Wordsworth 

May be rated at more than your whole 
tuneful herd’s worth. 

No, don’t be absurd, he’s an excellent 
Bryant, 

But, my friends, you’ll endanger the hfe of 
your chent. 

By attempting to stretch him up into a 
giant 

If you choose to compare him, I think there 
are two per- 

-sons fit for a parallel — Thompson and 

Cowper, ' 860 

I don’t mean exactly, — there’s something 
of each. 

There’s T ’s love of nature, C ’s penchant 
to preach. 

Just mix up their mmds so that C ’s spice of 
craziness 

Shall balance and neutrahze T ’s turn for 
lazmess. 

And It gives you a brain cool, quite 
fricuonless, quiet. 

Whose mtemal pohce mps the buds of all 
not, — 

A bram hke a permanent strait-jacket put 
on 

The heart that strives vainly to burst off a 
button, — 

A bram which, without being slow or 
mechamc. 

Does more than a larger less drilled, more 

volcanic, 870 

He’s a Cowper condensed, with no 
craziness bitten, 

1 ‘To demonstrate quicldy and easily liow per- 
yer%ely absurd 'tis to sound this name Cotoper, 

As people in general call him named stdper, 

1 remark that he rhymes it himself with horse-trooper * 
Author’s notC) ibid >VlIlsS2 
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And the advantage that Wordsworth before 
him had written 

‘But, my dear httle bardhngs, don’t 
pnck up your ears 

Nor suppose I would rank you and Bryant 
as peers, 

If I call him an iceberg, I don’t mean to say 

There is nothing in that which is grand in 
Its way. 

He IS almost the one of your poets that 
knows 

How much grace, strength, and digmty he 
in Repose, 

If he sometimes fall short, he is too wise to 
mar 

His thought’s modest fulness by gomg too 
far, 880 

’Twould be well if your authors should all 
make a trial 

Of what virtue there is in severe self-demal 

And measure their writings by Hesiod’s 
staff. 

Which teaches that all has less value than 
half 

‘There is Whittier, whose swellmg and 
vehement heart 

Strains the strait-breasted drab of the 
Quaker apart. 

And reveals the hve Man, sull supreme and 
erect. 

Underneath the betnummying wrappers of 
sect. 

There was ne’er a man bom who had more 
of the swing 

Of the tme lyric bard and all that kind of 

thmg, 890 

And his failures arise (though he seem not 
to know It) 

From the very same cause that has made 
him a poet, — 

A fervor of mmd which knows no separation 

’Twixt simple excitement and pure 
inspiration, 

As my Pythoness erst sometimes erred from 
not knowmg 

If ’twere I or mere wind through her 
tripod was blowmg. 

Let his mmd once get head in its favorite 
direction 

And the torrent of verse bursts the dams of 
reflection. 

While, borne with the rush of the metre 
along. 


The poet may chance to go right or go 

wrong, 900 

Content with the whirl and dehnum of 
song. 

Then his grammar’s not always correct, nor 
his rhymes. 

And he’s prone to repeat his own lyrics 
sometimes. 

Not his best, though, for those are struck off 
at white-heats 

When the heart in his breast hke a trip- 
hammer beats. 

And can ne’er be repeated agam any more 
Than they could have been carefully 
plotted before 

Like old what’s-his-name there at the 
battle of Hastings 

(Who, however, gave more than mere 
rhythmical bastings). 

Our Quaker leads off metaphorical fights 
For reform and whatever they call human 
rights, 91 1 

Both smging and striking m front of the 
war. 

And hitting his foes with the mallet of 
Thor, 

Anne haec, one exclaims, on beholdmg his 
knocks, 

Vestts filii tui,^ O leather-clad Fox? 

Can that be thy son, m the battle’s imd dm. 
Preaching brotherly love and then driving 
it in 

To the brain of the tough old Gohath of sin, 
With the smoothest of pebbles from 
Castaly’s sprmg 

Impressed on his hard moral sense with a 

shng? 920 

‘All honor and praise to the nght-hearted 
bard 

Who was true to The Voice when such 
service was hard, 

WTio himself was so free he dared smg for 
the slave 

WTien to look but a protest m silence was 
brave. 

All honor and praise to the women and men 
WTio spoke out for the dumb and the down- 
trodden then' 

It needs not to name them, already for each 
I see History preparmg the statue and 
mche, 

They were harsh, but shall you be so 
shocked at hard words 

X * Are these the clothes of your son?’ 
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Who have beaten your pruning-hooks up 

into swords, 930 

Whose rewards and hurrahs men are surer 
to gam 

By the reaping of men and of women than 
gram> 

Why should yoM stand aghast at their fierce 
wordy war, if 

You scalp one another for Bank or for 
Tariff? 

Your calhng them cut-throats and knaves 
all day long 

Doesn’t prove that the use of hard language 
IS wrong. 

While the World’s heart beats qmcker to 
think of such men 

As signed Tyranny’s doom with a bloody 
steel-pen. 

While on Fourth-of-Julys beardless orators 
fright one 

With hints at Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 

You need not look shy at your sisters and 

brothers 941 

Who stab with sharp words for the freedom 
of others, — 

No, a wreath, twme a wreath for the loyal 
and true 

Who, for sake of the many, dared stand 
with the few. 

Not of blood-spattered laurel for enetmes 
braved. 

But of broad, peaceful oak-leaves for 
auzens saved' 


‘There is Hawthorne, with gemus so 
shrinking and rare 

That you hardly at first see the strength 
that is there, 

A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet. 

So earnest, so graceful, so hthe, and so 

fleet, 1100 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet, 

’Tis as if a rough oak that for ages had 
stood. 

With his gnarled bony branches hke ribs of 
the wood. 

Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and 
scathe. 

With a single anemone trembly and rathe. 

His strength is so tender, his wildness so 
meek. 

That a suitable parallel sets one to seek,— 

He’s a John Bimyan Fouqu6, a Puritan 
Tieck, 


When Nature was shaping him, clay was 
not granted 

For makmg so full-sized a man as she 

wanted, mo 

So, to fill out her model, a httle she spared 

From some finer-grained stuff for a woman 
prepared. 

And she could not have hit a more excellent 
plan 

For malung him fully and perfectly man 

The success of her scheme gave her so 
much delight. 

That she tried it again, shortly after, m 
Dwight, 

Only, while she was kneadmg and shaping 
the clay. 

She sang to her work m her sweet childish 
way. 

And found, when she’d put the last touch 
to his soul. 

That the music had somehow got mixed 

with the whole mo 

‘Here’s Cooper, who’s written six 
volumes to show 

He’s as good as a lord well, let’s grant that 
he’s so. 

If a person prefer that description of 
praise. 

Why, a coronet’s certainly cheaper than 
bays. 

But he need take no pams to convince us 
he’s not 

(As his enemies say) the American Scott. 

Choose any twelve men, and let C read 
aloud 

That one of his novels of which he’s most 
proud. 

And I’d lay any bet that, without ever 
quitung 

Their box, they’d be all, to a man, for 

acqmtting 1130 

He has drawn you one character, though, 
that is new. 

One wildflower he’s plucked that is wet 
with the dew 

Of this fresh Western world, and, the thing 
not to mmce. 

He has done naught but copy it ill ever 
since. 

His Indians, with proper respect be it said , 

Are just Natty Bumpo, daubed over with 
red. 

And his very Long Toms are the same 
useful Nat, 
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Rigged up m duck pants and a sou’wester 
hat 

(Though once in a Coffin, a good chance 
was found 

To have slipped the old fellow away 

underground) 1140 

All his other men-figures are clothes upon 
sticks. 

The dermbre chemise * of a man in a fix 
(As a captain besieged, when his garrison’s 
small. 

Sets up caps upon poles to be seen o’er the 
wall). 

And the women he draws from one model 
don’t vary. 

All sappy as maples and flat as a prairie 
When a character’s wanted, he goes to the 
task 

As a cooper would do m composing a cask; 
He picks out the staves, of their quahties 
heedful. 

Just hoops them together as tight as is 

needful, 1150 

And, if the best fortune should crown the 
attempt, he 

Has made at the most somethmg wooden 
and empty 

‘Don’t suppose I would underrate 
Cooper’s abilities. 

If I thought you’d do that, I should feel 
very ill at ease. 

The men who have given to one character 
hfe 

And objective existence are not very rife. 
You may number them all, both prose- 
wnters and singers. 

Without oveminmng the bounds of your 
fingers. 

And Natty won’t go to obhvion quicker 
Than Adams the parson or Primrose the 

vicar. ii«o 

‘There is one thmg m Cooper I like, too, 
and that is 

That on manners he lectures his 
countrymen gratis. 

Not preasely so either, because, for a 
ranty. 

He IS paid for his tickets in unpopularity. 
Now he may overcharge his American 
pictures. 

But you’U grant there’s a good deal of truth 
in lus strictures, 

T *The last shirt.’ 
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And I honor the man who is willmg to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to 
think. 

And, when he has thought, be his cause 
strong or weak. 

Will risk t’other half for the freedom to 

speak, 1170 

Canng naught for what vengeance the mob 
has m store. 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or 
lower 


‘There comes Poe, with his raven, hke 
Bamaby Rudge, 

Three fifths of him gemus and two fifths 
sheer fudge. 

Who talks hke a book of iambs and 
pentameters. 

In a way to make people of common sense 
damn metres. 

Who has written some thmgs qmte the best 
of their kind, 1400 

But the heart somehow seems all squeezed 
out by the mind. 

Who — But hey-day! What’s this? 

Messieurs Mathews and Poe, 

You musm’t flmg mud-balls at Lon^cUow 
so, 

Does It make a man worse that his 
character’s such 

As to make his friends love him (as you 
think) too much^ 

Why, there is not a bard at this moment 
ahve 

More wilhng than he that his fellows should 
thrive. 

While you are abusmg him thus, even now 

He would help either one of you out of a 
slough. 

You may say that he’s smooth and all that 

till you’re hoarse, 1410 

But remember that elegance also is force. 

After polishing gramte as much as you 
wiU, 

The heart keeps its tough old persistency 
still. 

Deduct all you can, that still keeps you at 
bay. 

Why, he’ll hve till men weary of Colhns and 
Gray. 

I’m not over-fond of Greek metres m 
Enghsh, 

To me rhyme’s a gain, so it be not too 
jinghsh. 
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And your modem hexameter verses are no 
more 

Like Greek ones than sleek Mr Pope is 
hke Homer, 

As the roar of the sea to the coo of a pigeon 

IS, 1430 

So, compared to your modems, sounds old 
Melesigenes, 

I may be too pamal, the reason, perhaps, 
o’t is 

That I’ve heard the old bhnd man recite 
his own rhapsodies. 

And my ear with that music impregnate 
may be. 

Like the poor exiled shell with the soul of 
the sea. 

Or as one can’t bear Strauss when his 
nature is cloven 

To Its deeps withm deeps by the stroke of 
Beethoven, 

But, set that aside, and ’tis truth that I speak. 

Had Theocritus written m Enghsh, not 
Greek, 

I beheve that his exqmsite sense would 

scarce change a line 1430 

In that rare, tender, virgm-hke pastoral 
Evangehne 

That’s not anaent nor modem, its place is 
apart 

Where time has no sway, m the realm of 
pure An, 

’Tis a shrme of retreat from Earth’s 
hubbub and strife 

As quiet and chaste as the author’s own hfe 


‘There’s Holmes, who is matchless 
among you for wit, 

A Leyden- jar always full-charged, from 
which flit 

The electrical angles of hit after hit. 

In long poems ’as painful someames, and 
invites 

A thought of the way the new Telegraph 

writes, 1660 

Which pricks down its hole shaip sentences 
spitefully 

As if you got more than you’d atle to 
rightfully. 

And you find yourself hopmg its wild 
father Lightmng 

Would flame m for a second and give you a 
fnght’rung. 

He has perfect sway of what I call a sham 
metre. 


But many admire it, the Enghsh 
pentameter. 

And Campbell, I think, wrote most 
commonly worse. 

With less nerve, swing, and fire m the same 
kmd of verse. 

Nor e’er achieved aught m’t so worthy of 
praise 

As the tribute of Holmes to the grand 

Marseillaise 1670 

You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s 
New Timon, — 

Why, if B , to the day of his dymg, should 
rh)nne on, 

Heapmg verses on verses and tomes upon 
tomes, 

He could ne’er reach the best point and 
vigor of Holmes 

His are just the fine hands, too, to weave 
you a lyric 

Full of fancy, fiin, feeling, or spiced with 
saaric 

In a measure so kmdly, you doubt if the 
toes 

That are trodden upon are your own or 
your foes’ 

‘There is Lowell, who’s strivmg 
Parnassus to chmb 

With a whole bale of isms aed together with 
rhyme, j 68 o 

He rmght get on alone, spite of brambles 
and boulders. 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his 
shoulders. 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh 
reaching 

Till he learns the disanction ’twixt smgmg 
and preaching. 

His lyre has some chords that would rmg 
pretty well. 

But he’d rather by half make a drum of the 
shell, 

And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 

At the head of a march to the last new 
Jerusalem.’ 

1847-48 1848 

AFTER THE BURIAL 1 

Yes, faith is a goodly anchor. 

When skies are sweet as a psalm, 

I The poem, begun after the death of his daughter. Rose, 
m 1850 bears the grief of many deaths within Lowell’s 
family of two daughters, a son, his wife, his father and 
his mother Of it, Lowell wrote to a fnend, 6 July 
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At the bows it lolls so stalwart. 

In Its bluff, broad-shouldered calm. 

And when over breakers to leeward 
The tattered surges are hurled, 

It may keep our head to the tempest. 

With Its grip on the base of the world 

But, after the shipwreck, tell me 

What help in its iron thews, lo 

StiU true to the broken hawser. 

Deep down among sea-weed and ooze? 

In the breaking gulfs of sorrow. 

When the helpless feet stretch out 
And find in the deeps of darkness 
No footmg so sohd as doubt. 

Then better one spar of Memory, 

One broken plank of the Past, 

That our human heart may chng to. 

Though hopeless of shore at last* 20 

To the spirit its splendid conjectures. 

To the flesh its sweet despair. 

Its tears o’er the thin-wom locket 
With Its anguish of deathless hair! 

Immortal? I feel it and know it. 

Who doubts It of such as she? 

But that IS the pang’s very secret, — 
Immortal away from me 

There’s a narrow ridge in the graveyard 
Would scarce stay a child in his race, 30 
But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space 

Your logic, my friend, is perfect. 

Your moral most drearily true. 

But, smee the earth clashed on her cofiin, 

I keep hearing that, and not you 

Console if you will, I can bear it, 

’Tis a well-meant alms of breath. 

But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made Death other than Death. 4 ° 

It IS pagan, but wait till you feel it, — 

That jar of our earth, that dull shock 

1875 *Poets get their sorrows and passions out of 
themselves by carving the lava (grown cold) into 
pretty forms I should not be so indiscreet now, I sup- 
pose, and yet a livmg verse can only be made of a 
Uvmg experienc e - -and that our own * Norton, cd % 
Letters of James Russell Y , i 894 ),II,i 42 
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When the ploughshare of deeper passion 
Tears down to our primitive rock. 

Commumon m spirit' Forgive me. 

But I, who am earthly and weak, 

Would give all my mcomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek. 

That little shoe m the comer. 

So worn and wrinkled and brown, so 

With its empuness confutes you. 

And argues your wisdom down. 

1850-68 1869 

ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD 
COMMEMORATION ‘ 

July 21, 1865 

I 

Weak-winged is song. 

Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 

1 On the metrical problems of his ‘Commemoration 
Ode’ and other similar poems, Lowell wrote, 14 Jan- 
uary 1877, to James B Thayer 'The poems were aU 
intended for public recitation That was the first thing 
to be considered X suppose my ear (from long and 
pamful practice on ^ B K poems) has more technical 
experience in this than almost any The least tedious 
measure is the rhymed heroic, but this, too, palls unless 
relieved by passages of wit or even mere fun A long 
senes of uniform stanzas (I am always speakmg of 
public reatation) with regularly recurring rhymes pro- 
duces somnolence among the men and a desperate 
resort to their fans on the part of the women No 
method has yet been invented by which the train of 
thought or feeling can be shunted off from the epical 
to the lyncal track My ears have been jolted often 
enough over the sleepers on such occasions to know 
that I know something (of course an American can’t 
know much) about Pindar But hxs odes had the advan- 
tage of being chanted Now, my problem was to con- 
trive a measure which should not be tedious by uni- 
formity, which should vary with varymg moods, in 
which the transitions (including those of the voice) 
should be managed without jar I at first thought of 
mixed rhymed and blank verses of unequal measures, 
like those in the choruses of "Samson Agonistes," 
which arc in the mam masterly Of course, Milton 
deliberately departed from that stricter form of the 
Greek Chorus to which it was bound quite as much (X 
suspect) by the law of its musical accompaniment as by 
any sense of symmetry I wrote some stanzas of the 
"Commemorauon Ode” on this theory at first, leaving 
some verses without a rhyme to match But my ear was 
better pleased when the rhyme, cormng at a longer 
interval, as a far-off echo rather than instant reverbera- 
tion, produced the same effect almost, and yet was 
grateful by unexpectedly recalling an assoaation and 
faint reminiscence of consonance I think I have suc- 
ceeded pretty well, and if you try reading aloud I be- 
lieve you would agree with me * Ibid ,11,189-90 
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Whither the brave deed chmbs for hght: 

We seem to do them wrong, 

Brmgmg our robm’s-leaf to deck their 
hearse 

Who in warm life-blood wrote their nobler 
verse, 

Our trivial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and 
drum. 

And shaped in squadron-strophes their 
desire. 

Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and 
fire JO 

Yet sometimes feathered words are 
strong, 

A gracious memory to buoy up and save 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common 
grave 

Of the unventurous throng 
2 

To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes 
back 

Her wisest Scholars, those who 
understood 

The deeper teaching of her mystic tome. 
And offered their fresh hves to make it 
good 

No lore of Greece or Rome, 

No science peddling with the names of 

things, 20 

Or reading stars to find mglorious fates. 

Can hft our life with wings 
Far from Death’s idle gulf that for the 
many waits. 

And lengthen out our dates 
With that clear fame whose memory sings 
In manly hearts to come, and nerves them 
and dilates 

Nor such thy teaching. Mother of us all! 

Not such the trumpet-call 
Of thy divmer mood. 

That could thy sons entice 30 

From happy homes and toils, the fruitful 
nest 

Of those half-virtues which the world calls 
best. 

Into War’s tumult rude. 

But rather far that stem device 
The sponsors chose that round thy cradle 
stood 

In the dim, unventured wood, 

The Veritas that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprohfic sheath. 

Life of whate’er makes life worth hving. 


Seed-grain of high emprise, immortal food. 
One heavenly thmg whereof earth hath 
the givmg. 41 

3 

Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best 
oil 

Amid the dust of books to find her. 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil. 
With the cast mantle she hath left behmd 
her 

Many in sad faith sought for her. 

Many with crossed hands sighed for 
her. 

But these, our brothers, fought for her. 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her. 

So loved her that they died for her, 50 
Tasting the raptured fleemess 
Of her divine completeness 
Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves are 
true. 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to do. 
They foOowed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find. 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mmd. 

But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness 
round her 

Where faith made whole with deed 60 
Breathes its awakemng breath 
Into the hfeless creed. 

They saw her plumed and mailed. 
With sweet, stern face unveiled, 

And all-repaymg eyes, look proud on them 
in death 

4 

Our slender Lfe runs ripphng by, and ghdes 
Into the silent hollow of the past. 

What IS there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 

Is earth too poor to give us 70 

Somethmg to live for here that shall 
outhve us> 

Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flows and ebbs with 

Fortune’s fickle moon? 

The httle that we see 
From doubt is never free. 

The httle that we do 
Is but half-nobly true. 

With our laborious hivmg 
What men call treasure, and the gods call 
dross. 

Life seems a jest of Fate’s contrivmg, so 
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Only secure in every one’s conniving, 

A long account of nothings paid with loss. 
Where we poor puppets, jerked by unseen 
wires. 

After our httle hour of strut and rave. 
With all our pasteboard passions and 
desires, 

Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal 
fires. 

Are tossed pell-mell together in the 
grave 

But stay' no age was e’er degenerate. 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate. 
For in our hkeness still we shape our fate 
Ah, there is somethmg here gt 
Unfathomed by the cyme’s sneer. 
Something that gives our feeble hght 
A high immunity from Night, 

Something that leaps hfe’s narrow bars 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of 
heaven, 

A seed of sunshine that can leaven 
Our earthy dulness with the beams of 
stars. 

And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than the 
Day, 100 

A conscience more divine than we, 

A gladness fed with secret tears, 

A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence, 

A hght across the sea. 

Which haunts the soul and will not let 
It be. 

Still beaconing from the heights of 
undegenerate years. 

5 

Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 

Not down through flowery meads. 
To reap an aftermath m 

Of youth’s vainglorious weeds. 

But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly-hostile creeds. 
Where the world’s best hope and stay 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desperate way. 
And every turf the fierce foot chngs to 
bleeds 

Peace hath her not ignoble wreath. 

Ere yet the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black hps of cannon, and the sword 
Dreams m its easeful sheath, 121 
But some day the hve coal behmd the 
thought. 
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Whether from Baal’s stone obscene. 
Or from the shiine serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought. 

Bursts up in flame, the war of tongue and 
pen 

Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
firaught. 

And, helpless in the fiery passion caught. 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of 
men 

Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 1 30 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued. 
And cries reproachful ‘Was it, then, my 
praise. 

And not myself was loved? Prove now thy 
truth, 

I claim of thee the promise of thy youth. 
Give me thy hfe, or cower in empty phrase. 
The victim of thy genius, not its mate*’ 

Life may be given in many ways. 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field. 

So bountiful IS Fate, 140 

But then to stand beside her. 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a he in arms and not to yield. 

This shows, methinks, God’s 
plan 

And measure of a stalwart man. 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds. 
Who stands self-poised on 

manhood’s sohd earth. 

Not forced to frame excuses for his 
birth. 

Fed from within with all the strength he 
needs 

6 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 150 

Whom late the Nation he had led. 

With ashes on her head. 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present thmgs I turn 
To speak what m my heart will beat and 
burn. 

And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
um. 

Nature, they say, doth dote. 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeatmg us by rote 160 

For him her Old-World moulds aside she 
threw. 

And, choosmg sweet clay from the 
breast 
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Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and 
true 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind mdeed. 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to 
lead. 

One whose meek flock the people )oyed to 
be, 

Not lured by any cheat of birth 170 

But by his clear-grained human 
worth. 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity* 

They knew that outward grace is dust. 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltermg skill. 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent hke perfect steel to spring agam 
and thrust 

His was no lonely mountain-peak of 
mmd. 

Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy 
bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors 

bhnd, 180 

Broad prairie rather, gemal, level- 
lined. 

Fruitful and friendly for all human 
kind. 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 
stars 

Nothmg of Europe here. 

Or, then, of Europe fronnng morn ward 
stiU, 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her gemal will. 

Here was a type of the true elder race. 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face 190 

I praise him not, it were too late. 

And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait. 
Safe in himself as in a fate 
So always firmly he 
He knew to bide his time. 

And can his fame abide. 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 

T ill the wise years decide 200 

Great captains, with their guns and 
drums. 

Disturb our judgment for the hour. 
But at last silence comes. 


These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower. 

Our children shall behold his fame. 
The kmdly-eamest, brave, 
foreseeing man. 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first 
American 

7 

Long as man’s hope insatiate can discern 
Or onlyguess some more mspirmg 

goal 210 

Outside of Self, enduring as the pole, 
Along whose course the flymg axles burn 
Of spirits bravely-pitched, earth’s 
manher brood. 

Long as below we cannot find 
The meed that stills the mexorable rmnd. 
So long this faith to some ideal Good, 
Under whatever mortal names it masks. 
Freedom, Law, Coimtry, this ethereal 
mood 

That thanks the Fates for their severer 
tasks. 

Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 220 
While others skulk m subterfuges cheap. 
And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon 
It asks. 

Shall win man’s praise and woman’s love. 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above 
All other skills and gifts to culture dear, 

A virtue round whose forehead we 
mwreathe 

Laurels that with a hvmg passion breathe 
When other crowns grow, while we twme 
them, sear 

What brmgs us thronging these high 
rites to pay. 

And seal these hours the noblest of our 

year, 230 

Save that our brothers found this better 
way> 

8 

We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom’s honey and 
milk. 

But ’t was they won it, sword in hand, 
Makmg the nettle danger soft for us as silk 
We welcome back our bravest and our 
best, — 

Ah me* not all* some come not with the 
rest. 
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Who went forth brave and bright as any 
here' 

I strive to mix some gladness with my 
strain. 

But the sad strings complain, 240 
And will not please the ear. 

I sweep them for a paean, but they wane 
Agam and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away, m pain. 

In these brave ranks I only see the gaps. 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb 
turf wraps. 

Dark to the triumph which they died to 
gam 

Either may others greet the hving. 

For me the past is imforgivmg, 

I with uncovered head 250 

Salute the sacred dead. 

Who went, and who return not — Say not 
so' 

’Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay. 
But the high faith that failed not by the 
way, 

Virtue treads paths that end not in the 
grave, 

No bar of endless mght exiles the brave. 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed 
behind 

Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence 

lack 2«o 

I see them muster in a gleaming row. 

With ever-youthful brows that nobler 
show. 

We find in our dull road their shming track. 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow. 

Part of our hfe’s unalterable good. 

Of all our sainther aspiration. 

They come transfigured back. 
Secure from change in their high-hearted 
ways. 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 270 
Of morn on their white Shields of 
Expectation' 

9 

But IS there hope to save 
Even this ethereal essence from the 
grave’ 

Whatever ’s6aped Obhvion’s subtle 
wrong 

Save a few clarion names, or golden threads 
of song? 


Before my musing eye 
The mighty ones of old sweep by, 
Disvoiced now and msubstantial thmgs. 
As noisy once as we, poor ghosts of kmgs. 
Shadows of empire wholly gone to dust. 
And many races, nameless long ago, 281 
To darkness driven by that imperious 
gust 

Of ever-nishmg Time that here doth 
blow 

O visionary world, condition strange. 
Where naught abiding is but only 
Change, 

Where the deep-bolted stars themselves 
still shift and range' 

Shall we to more contmuance make 
pretence? 

Renown builds tombs, a life-estate is Wit; 
And, bit by bit. 

The cunnmg years steal all from us but woe; 
Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest 
sow 291 

But, when we vamsh hence, 

Shall they lie forceless in the dark below, 
Save to make green their httle length of 
sods. 

Or deepen pansies for a year or two. 

Who now to us are shimng-sweet as 
gods’ 

Was dymg all they had the skill to do? 
That were not fruitless, but the Soul 
resents 

Such short-hved service, as if bhnd 
events 

Ruled without her, or earth could so 

endure, 300 

She claims a more divme investiture 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy rents, 
Whate’er she touches doth her nature 
share. 

Her mspiration haunts the ennobled air. 
Gives eyes to mountams blmd. 
Ears to the deaf earth, voices to the wmd. 
And her clear trump sings succor 
everywhere 

By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mmd; 
For soul inherits aU that soul could dare 
Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 310 
And larger privilege of hfe than man. 

The single deed, the private sacrifice. 

So radiant now through proudly-hidden 
tears. 

Is covered up erelong from mortal eyes 
With thoughtless drift of the deciduous 
years. 
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But that high privilege that makes all 
men peers, 

That leap of heart whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger’s height. 

And, flamed on by the Fates, not shrink, 
but grow more bright. 

That swift vahdity m noble vems, 320 
Of choosing danger and disdaimng 
shame. 

Of being set on flame 
By the pure fire that flies all contact 
base. 

But wraps its chosen with angehc might. 
These are imperishable gains. 

Sure as the sun, medicinal as hght, 

These hold great futures in their lusty 
reins 

And certify to earth a new imperial race. 

10 

Who now shall sneer? 

Who dare again to say we trace 330 
Our Uncs to a plebeian race? 
Roundhead and Cavalier’ 

Dumb are those names erewhile m battle 
loud. 

Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud. 
They flit across the ear 
That IS best blood that hath most iron in ’t 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stint 
For what makes manhood dear 
Tell us not of Plantagenets, 

Hapsburgs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods 
crawl 340 

Down from some victor in a border-brawl* 
How poor their outworn coronets. 
Matched with one leaf of that plain civic 
wreath 

Our brave for honor’s blazon shall 
bequeath. 

Through whose desert a rescued Nation 
sets 

Her heel on treason, and the trumpet hears 
Shout victory, tmghng Europe’s sullen 
ears 

With vam resentments and more vain 
regrets' 

11 

Not in anger, not m pride. 

Pure from passion’s mixture rude 
Ever to base earth alhed, 351 

But with far-heard gratitude, 

StiU with heart and voice renewed. 
To heroes hving and dear martyrs dead. 


The stram should close that consecrates our 
brave 

Lift the heart and hft the head* 

Lofty be its mood and grave. 

Not vrtthout a martial ring. 

Not without a prouder tread 
And a peal of exultation 360 

Little right has he to smg 
Through whose heart in such an 
hour 

Beats no march of conscious power. 
Sweeps no tumult of elation* 

’T IS no Man we celebrate. 

By his country’s victories great, 

A hero half, and half the whim of Fate, 
But the pith and marrow of a 
Nation 

Drawmg force from all her men. 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 370 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsmg It again through them. 

Till the basest can no longer cower, 

Feehng his soul sprmg up divinely 
tall. 

Touched but in passing by her mantle- 
hem 

Come back, then, noble pride, for ’t is her 
dower* 

How could poet ever tower. 

If his passions, hopes, and fears, 

If his triumphs and his tears. 

Kept not measure with his people? 
Boom, cannon, boom to all the wmds and 
waves* 381 

Clash out, glad bells, from every rocking 
steeple* 

Banners, adance with triumph, bend your 
staves* 

And from every mountain-peak 

Let beacon-fire to answering beacon 
speak, 

Katahdm tell Monadnock, Whiteface 
he. 

And so leap on in hght from sea to sea. 

Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindlmg continent, 

Makmg earth feel more firm and air breathe 
braver 390 

‘Be proud* for she is saved, and all have 
helped to save her! 

She that hfts up the manhood of the 
poor. 

She of the open soul and open door. 

With room about her hearth for all 
mankmd* 
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The fire is dreadful m her eyes no 

morcj 

From her bold front the helm she doth 
unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies back to 
spm. 

And bids her navies, that so lately 
hurled 

Their crashmg battle, hold their 
thunders m, 

Swimimng like birds of calm along the 
unharmful shore 400 

No challenge sends she to the elder 
world. 

That looked askance and hated, a hght 
scorn 

Plays o’er her mouth, as round her 
mighty knees 

She calls her children back, and waits 
the morn 

Of nobler day, enthroned between her 
subject seas ’ 

12 

Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
release' 

Thy God, in these distempered days. 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of 
His ways. 

And through thine enemies hath wrought 
thy peace' 

Bow down m prayer and praise ' 410 
No poorest in thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfranchised 
brow 

O Beauuful' my Country' ours once 
more' 

Smoothing thy gold of war-dishevellcd 
hair 

O’er such sweet brows as never other 
wore. 

And letting thy set bps. 

Freed from wrath’s pale echpse. 

The rosy edges of their snule lay bare. 

What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know 

It, 420 

Among the Nations bright beyond 
compare'’ 

What were our lives without thee? 

What all our hves to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee. 

We will not dare to doubt thee. 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare' 

1865 1865 


A FOREBODING 

What were the whole void world, if thou 
wert dead. 

Whose briefest absence can echpse my day. 

And make the hours that danced with Time 
away 

Drag their funereal steps with muffled 
head'’ 

Through thee, meseems, the very rose is 
red. 

From thee the violet steals its breath in 
May, 

From thee draw hfe all things that grow 
not gray. 

And by thy force the happy stars are sped 

Thou near, the hope of thee to overflow 

Fills all my earth and heaven, as when in 

Sprmg, 10 

Ere Apnl come, the birds and blossoms 
know. 

And grasses brighten round her feet to 
chng. 

Nay, and this hope delights all nature so 

That the dumb turf I tread on seems to sing 

1888 

DAS EWIG-WEIBLICHE' 

How was I worthy so divme a loss, 
Deepemng my midnights, kindhng all 
my moms? 

Why waste such precious wood to make my 
cross. 

Such far-sought roses for my crown of 
thorns? 

And when she came, how earned I such a 
gift? 

Why spend on me, a poor earth-delvmg 
mole. 

The fireside sweemesses, the heavenward 
hft. 

The hourly mercy, of a woman’s soul? 

Ah, did we know to give her all her right. 
What wonders even m our poor clay 

were done' 10 

It is not Woman leaves us to our mght. 

But our brute earth that grovels &om 
her sun 

Our nobler cultured fields and gracious 
domes 


I ‘The Eternal Feminine ’ 
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We whirl too oft from her who still shines 
on 

To hght in vain our caves and clefts, the 
homes 

Of mght-bird mstmcts pained till she be 
gone 

Still must this body starve our souls with 
shade, 

But when Death makes us what we were 
before. 

Then shall her sunshme all our depths 
invade. 

And not a shadow stam heaven’s crystal 
floor 20 

1888 

AUSPEX 

My heart, I cannot still it. 

Nest that had song-birds m it. 


And when the last shall go. 

The dreary days, to fill it. 

Instead of lark or linnet. 

Shall whirl dead leaves and snow. 

Had they been swallows only. 

Without the passion stronger 
That skyward longs and smgs, — 

Woe’s me, I shall be lonely 10 

When I can feel no longer 
The impatience of their wings I 

A moment, sweet delusion. 

Like birds the brown leaves 
hover. 

But It will not be long 
Before their wild confusion 
Fall wavermg down to cover 
The poet and his song 

1888 


MARIA LOWELL 

1821-1853 


AN OPIUM FANTASY 

Soft hangs the opiate m the bram. 

And lulhng soothes the edge of pam. 

Till harshest sound, far off or near. 

Sings floaung m its mellow sphere 

What wakes me from my heavy dream? 

Or am I still asleep? 

Those long and soft vibrauons seem 
A slumberous charm to keep 

The graceful play, a moment stopped. 
Distance again unrolls, 10 

Like silver balls, that, softly dropped. 

Ring mto golden bowls 

I question of the poppies red. 

The fairy flaunting band. 

While I a weed, with drooping head. 

Within their phalanx stand 

‘Some airy one, with scarlet cap. 

The name unfold to me 


Of this new minstrel, who can lap 

Sleep in his melody?’ 20 

Bright grew their scarlet-kerchiefed 
heads. 

As freshemng wmds had blown. 

And from their gently swaying beds 
They sang in undertone, 

‘Oh, he is but a httle owl. 

The smallest of his km. 

Who sits beneath the midmght’s cowl. 

And makes this airy dm ’ 

‘Deceitful tongues, of fiery Unts, 

Far more than this you know, — 30 

That he is your enchanted prmce. 

Doomed as an owl to go, 

‘Nor his fond play for years hath stopped. 
But mghtly he unrolls 
His silver balls, that, softly dropped. 

Ring mto golden bowls ’ 


1855 



WILLIAM PRESCOTT ‘ 

1796-1859 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO 
The Foundation of Vera Cruz ® 

There is no situation which tries so se- 
verely the patience and disciphne of the 
soldier, as a hfe of idleness in camp, where 
his thoughts, mstead of being bent on en- 
terprise and action, are fastened on himself 
and the inevitable privations and dangers of 
his condition This was particularly the 
case m the present instance, where, m addi- 
tion to the evils of a scanty subsistence, 
the troops suffered from excessive heat, 
swarms of venomous insects, and the other 
annoyances of a sultry chmate They were, 
moreover, far from possessing the char- 
acter of regular forces, trained to subordi- 
nation imder a commander whom they 
had long been taught to reverence and 
obey They were soldiers of fortune, em- 
barked with him in an adventure m which 
all seemed to have an equal stake, and they 
regarded their captain — the captam of a 
day — as httle more than an equal 
There was a growing discontent among 
the men at their longer residence m this 
strange land They were still more dissatis- 
fied on learning the general’s intention to 
remove to the neighbourhood of the port 
discovered by Montejo Tt was time to 
return,’ they said, ‘and report what had 
been done to the governor of Cuba, and not 
hnger on these barren shores until they had 
brought the whole Mexican empire on 
their heads'’ Cortes evaded their importu- 
mties as well as he could, assurmg them 
there was no cause for despondency. 
‘Everything so far had gone on prosper- 
ously, and, when they had taken up a more 
favourable position, there was no reason to 
doubt they might stiU continue the same 
profitable intercourse with the natives.’ 

While this was passing, five Indians 
made their appearance m the camp one 
mormng, and were brought to the general’s 
tent Their dress and whole appearance 
were different from those of the Mexicans 

1 see Biographies 

2 The selection is Book 11 , Chapter 7, of The Conquest 
of MexicoCBotton, 1843) 


They wore rings of gold and gems of a 
bright blue stone in their ears and nostrils, 
while a gold leaf dehcately wrought was 
attached to the under hp. Alarina was un- 
able to comprehend their language, but, 
on her addressmg them m Aztec, two of 
them, it was found, could converse in that 
tongue. They said they were natives of 
Cempoalla, the chief town of the Totonacs, 
10 a powerful nation who had come upon the 
great plateau many centuries back, and, de- 
scending Its eastern slope, setded along the 
sierras and broad plams which skirt the 
Mexican Gulf towards the north. Their 
coimtry was one of the recent conquests of 
the Aztecs, and they experienced such vex- 
atious oppressions from their conquerors 
as made them very impatient of the yoke. 
They informed Cortes of these and other 
20 particulars The fame of the Spaniards had 
reached their master, who sent these mes- 
sengers to request the presence of the 
wonderful strangers in his capital. 

This communication was eagerly hs- 
tened to by the general, who, it will be 
remembered, was possessed of none of 
those facts, laid before the reader, respect- 
mg the mtemal condition of the kingdom, 
which he had no reason to suppose other 
30 Than strong and umted. An important 
truth now flashed on his mmd, as his quick 
eye descried in this spirit of discontent a 
potent lever, by the aid of which he might 
hope to overturn this barbaric empire. — ^He 
received the mission of the Totonacs most 
graciously, and, after informing himself, as 
far as possible, of their disposiuons and 
resources, disrmssed them with presents, 
promising soon to pay a visit to their lord 
40 Meanwhile, his personal friends, among 
whom may be particularly mentioned, 
Alonso Hernandez Puertocarrero, Christb- 
val de Ohd, Alonso de Avila, Pedro de 
Alvarado and his brothers, were very busy 
m persuading the troops to take such meas- 
ures as should enable Cortes to go forward 
m those ambitious plans for which he had 
no warrant from the powers of Velasquez 
‘To return now,’ they said, ‘was to abandon 
50 the enterprise on the threshold, which, un- 
der such a leader, must conduct to glory 
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and incalculable riches To return to Cuba 
would be to surrender to the greedy gov- 
ernor the little gams they had already got. 
The only way was to persuade the general 
to estabhsh a permanent colony m the 
country, the government of which would 
take the conduct of matters into its own 
hands, and provide for the mterests of its 
members It was true, Cortes had no such 
authority from Velasquez But the interests lo 
of the Sovereigns, which were paramount 
to every other, imperatively demanded it ’ 
These conferences could not be con- 
ducted so secretly, though held by night, 
as not to reach the ears of the friends of 
Velasquez They remonstrated agamst the 
proceedings, as insidious and disloyal 
They accused the general of instigatmg 
them, and, calhng on him to take measvires 
without delay for the return of the troops 20 
to Cuba, announced their own intention to 
depart, with such followers as stiU re- 
mained true to the governor 
Cortes, instead of takmg umbrage at this 
high-handed proceeding, or even answer- 
mg in the same haughty tone, mildly re- 
plied, ‘that nothing was further from his 
desire than to exceed his mstructions He, 
mdeed, preferred to remain m the country 
and continue his profitable mtercourse 30 
with the natives But, since the army 
thought otherwise, he should defer to their 
opinion, and give orders to return, as they 
desired.’ On the following mornmg, procla- 
mation was made for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to embark at once on 
board the fleet, which was to sail for Cuba 
Great was the sensation caused by their 
general’s order Even many of those before 
clamorous for it, with the usual caprice of 40 
men whose wishes are too easily gratified, 
now regretted it The partisans of Cortes 
were loud in their remonstrances ‘They 
were betrayed by the general,’ they cried, 
and, thronging round his tent, called on 
him to countermand his orders ‘We came 
here,’ said they, ‘expecting to form a set- 
tlement, if the state of the country author- 
ised It Now It seems you have no warrant 
from the governor to make one. But there 50 
are interests, higher than those of Velas- 
quez, which demand it These territories 
are not his property, but were discovered 
for the Sovereigns, and it is necessary to 
plant a colony to watch over their interests. 


instead of wasting time in idle barter, or, 
still worse, of returmng, in the present 
state of affairs, to Cuba If you refuse,’ 
they concluded, ‘we shall protest agamst 
your conduct as disloyal to their High- 
nesses ’ 

Cortes received this remonstrance with 
the embarrassed air of one by whom it was 
altogether unexpected He modestly re- 
quested time for dehberanon, and prom- 
ised to give his answer on the foUowmg 
day. At the time appointed, he called the 
troops together, and made them a brief 
address ‘There was no one,’ he said, ‘if he 
knew his own heart, more deeply devoted 
than himself to the welfare of his sov- 
ereigns, and the glory of the Spanish name 
He had not only expended his all, but m- 
curred heavy debts, to meet the charges of 
this expedition, and had hoped to reim- 
burse himself by continmng his traffic with 
the Mexicans But, if the soldiers thought a 
different course advisable, he was ready to 
postpone his own advantage to the good of 
the state ’ He concluded by declaring his 
wilhngness to take measures for setthng a 
colony tn the name of the Spanish Sov- 
ereigns, and to nominate a magistracy to 
preside over it. 

For the alcaldes he selected Puertocar- 
rero and Montejo, the former cavaher his 
fast friend, and the latter the friend of 
Velasquez, and chosen for that very reason, 
a stroke of policy which perfectly suc- 
ceeded The regidores, alguacil, treasurer, 
and other funcuonanes, were then ap- 
pomted, aU of them his personal friends 
and adherents They were regularly sworn 
into office, and the new city received the 
title of Villa Rica de Vera Cruz, ‘The Rich 
Town of the True Cross’, a name which 
was considered as happily intimating that 
union of spiritual and temporal mterests 
to which the arms of the Spanish adven- 
turers m the New World were to be de- 
voted Thus, by a single stroke of the pen, 
as It were, the camp was transformed into 
a avil commtmity, and the whole frame- 
work and even title of the city were ar- 
ranged, before the site of it had been set- 
tled. 

The new municipahty were not slow m 
coming together, when Cortes presented 
himself, cap in hand, before that august 
body, and, laying the powers of Velasquez 
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on the table, respectfully tendered the 
resignation of his of&ce of Captain-Gen- 
eral, ‘which, indeed,’ he said, ‘had neces- 
sarily expired, since the authority of the 
governor was now superseded by that of 
the magistracy of Vdla Rica de Vera Cruz.’ 

He then, with a profound obeisance, left 
the apartment. 

The council, after a decent time spent m 
deliberation, agam requested his presence. 10 
‘There was no one,’ th<-v said, ‘who, on 
mature reflection, appeared to them so well 
quahfled to take charge of the mterests of 
the commumty, both in peace and in war, 
as himself, and they unammously named 
him, in behalf of their Catholic Highnesses, 
Captain General and Chief Justice of the 
colony ’ He was further empowered to 
draw, on his own account, one-fifth of the 
gold and silver which might hereafter be m 
obtained by commerce or conquest from 
the natives Thus clothed with supreme 
civil and military jurisdiction, Cortds was 
not backward in exerting his authonty 
He found speedy occasion for it 

The transactions above described had 
succeeded each other so rapidly, that the 
governor’s party seemed to be taken by 
surprise, and had formed no plan of opposi- 
non When the last measure was carried, 30 
however, they broke forth into the most 
indignant and opprobrious invectives, de- 
nouncing the whole as a systematic con- 
spiracy against Velasquez These accusa- 
tions led to recrimination from the soldiers 
of the other side, untd from words they 
nearly proceeded to blows Some of the 
principal cavaliers, among them Velasquez 
de Leon, a kinsman of the governor, Esco- 
bar his page, and Diego de Ordaz, were so 40 
active m instigating these turbulent move- 
ments that Cortes took the bold measure of 
putting them aU in irons, and sendmg them 
on board the vessels He then dispersed the 
common file by detachmg many of them, 
with a strong party under Alvarado, to 
forage the neighbouring country, and bnng 
home provisions for the destitute camp 

During their absence, every argument 
that cupidity or ambition could suggest was 50 
used to wm the refractory to his views. 
Promises, and even gold, it is said, were 
liberally lavished, till, by degrees, theu 
understandmgs were opened to a clearer 
view of the merits of the case And when 


the foragmg party re-appeared with abun- 
dance of poultry and vegetables, and the 
cravmgs of the stomach — that great labora- 
tory of disaffection, whether m camp or 
capital — were appeased, good-humour re- 
turned with good cheer, and the rival fac- 
tions embraced one another as compamons 
m arms, pledged to a common cause. Even 
the high-mettled hidalgos on board the 
vessels did not long withstand the general 
tide of reconciliation, but one by one gave 
m theu adhesion to the new government. 
What IS more remarkable is that this forced 
conversion was not a hollow one, but from 
this time forward several of these very 
cavahcrs became the most steady and de- 
voted partisans of Cortds 

Such was the address of this extraordi- 
nary man, and such the ascendency which 
m a few months he had acquired over these 
wild and turbulent spmts' By this ingemous 
transformation of a mihtary into a civil 
commumty, he had secured a new and 
effectual basis for future operations He 
might now go forward without fear of 
check or control from a superior, — at least 
from any other superior than the Crown, 
under which alone he held his commission 
In accomphshing this, instead of incurrmg 
the charge of usurpation, or of transcend- 
ing his legiiLTiate powers, he had trans- 
ferred the responsibihty, in a great meas- 
ure, to those who had imposed on him the 
necessity of action By this step, moreover, 
he had hnked the fortunes of his followers 
mdissolubly with his own They had taken 
their chance with him, and, whether for 
weal or for woe, must abide the conse- 
quences He was no longer linuted to the 
narrow concerns of a sordid traffic, but, 
sure of their co-operation, might now 
boldly meditate, and gradually disclose, 
those lofty schemes which he had formed 
m his own bosom for the conquest of an 
empire 

Harmony being thus restored, Cortes 
sent his heavy guns on board the fleet, and 
ordered it to coast along the shore to the 
north as fer as Chiahuitztla, the town near 
which the destined port of the new aty was 
situated, proposmg, himself, at the head of 
his troops, to visit Cempoalla, on the 
march. The road lay for some nules across 
the dreary plams in the neighbourhood of 
the modem Vera Cruz In tlus sandy waste 
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no signs of vegetanon met their eyes, which, 
however, were occasionally refreshed by 
glimpses of the blue Atlantic, and by the 
distant view of the magnificent Onzaba, 
towering with his spotless diadem of snow 
far above his colossal brethren of the 
Andes As they advanced, the country 
graduaUy assumed a greener and richer 
aspect They crossed a river, probably a 
tributary of the Rio de la Antigua, with lo 
difficulty, on rafts, and on some broken 
canoes that were lying on the banks They 
now came in view of very different scenery, 

— wide-rolhng plains covered with a rich 
carpet of verdure, and overshadowed by 
groves of cocoas and feathery palms, 
among whose tall, slender stems were seen 
deer, and various wild ammals with which 
the Spamards were unacquainted Some 
of the horsemen gave chase to the deer, 20 
and wounded, but did not succeed in kill- 
mg them They saw, also, pheasants and 
other birds, among them the wild mrkey, 
the pride of the American forest, which the 
Spamards described as a species of pea- 
cock 

On their route they passed through some 
deserted villages in which were Indian 
temples, where they found censers, and 
other sacred utensils, and manuscripts of 30 
the agave fibre, containing the picture- 
wnting, in which, probably, their religious 
ceremonies were recorded They now be- 
held, also, the hideous spectacle, with 
which they became afterwards famihar, 
of the mutilated corpses of victims who 
had been sacrificed to the accursed deiues 
of the land The Spamards turned with 
loathing and indignanon from a display 
of butchery, which formed so dismal a 40 
contrast to the fair scenes of nature by 
which they were surrounded. 

They held their course along the banks 
of the river, towards its source, when they 
were met by twelve Indians, sent by the 
cacique of Cempoalla to show them the way 
to his residence At mght they bivouacked 
in an open meadow, where they were well 
supphed with provisions by their new 
friends. They left the stream on the follow- 50 
mg mormng, and, strikmg northerly across 
the country, came upon a wide expanse of 
luxuriant plains and woodland, glowmg m 
all the splendour of tropical vegetation. 
The branches of the stately trees were gaily 


festooned with clustermg vines of the dark- 
purple grape, variegated convolvuh, and 
other flowering parasites of the most bril- 
liant dyes. The undergrowth of pnckly 
aloe, matted with wild rose and honey- 
suckle, made in many places an almost im- 
pervious thicket Aimd this wilderness of 
sweet-smeUmg buds and blossoms fluttered 
numerous birds of the parrot tribe, and 
clouds of butterfhes, whose gaudy colours, 
nowhere so gorgeous as m the tierra ca- 
liente, rivalled those of the vegetable crea- 
tion, while birds of exquisite song, the 
scarlet cardinal and the marvellous mock- 
mg-bird, that comprehends in his own 
notes the whole music of a forest, filled the 
air with dehcious melody — The hearts of 
the stern Conquerors were not very sen- 
sible to the beauties of nature But the 
magical charms of the scenery drew forth 
unbounded expressions of delight, and as 
they wandered through this ‘terrestrial 
paradise,’ as they called it, they fondly 
compared it to the fairest regions of their 
own sunny land 

As they approached the Indian city, they 
saw abundant signs of cultivation in the 
trim gardens and orchards that hned both 
sides of the road They were now met by 
parties of the nauves of either sex, who 
mcreased in numbers with every step of 
their progress The women, as well as men, 
mingled fearlessly among the soldiers, 
bearing bunches and wreaths of flowers, 
with which they decorated the neck of the 
general’s charger, and hung a chaplet of 
roses about his helmet Flowers were the 
dehght of this people They bestowed much 
care in their culnvation, in which they were 
well seconded by a climate of alternate heat 
and moisture, sumulating the soil to the 
spontaneous production of every form of 
vegetable hfe The same refined taste, as 
we shall see, prevailed among the warhke 
Aztecs, and has survived the degradation 
of the nation in their descendants of the 
present day 

Many of the women appeared, from their 
richer dress and numerous attendants, to 
be persons of rank They were clad in robes 
of fine cotton, curiously coloured, which 
reached from the neck — in the inferior 
orders, from the waist — to the ankles. The 
men wore a sort of mantle of the same 
material, d la Morisca, in the Moorish 
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fashion, over their shoulders, and belts or 
sashes about the loins Both sexes had 
jewels and ornaments of gold round their 
necks, while their ears and nostrils were 
perforated with rings of the same metal. 

Just before reachmg the town, some 
horsemen who had rode in advance re- 
turned with the amazing intelligence, ‘that 
they had been near enough to look withm 
the gates, and found the houses all plated 
with burmshed silver’’ On entermg the 
place, the silver was found to be nothing 
more than a brilliant coatmg of stucco, 
with which the principal buildmgs were 
covered, a circumstance which produced 
much merriment among the soldiers at the 
expense of their credulous comrades Such 
ready credulity is a proof of the exalted 
state of their imaginations, which were pre- 
pared to see gold and silver m every object 
around them The edifices of the better 
kind were of stone and hme, or bricks dried 
in the sun, the poorer were of clay and 
earth All were thatched with palm-leaves, 
which, though a flimsy roof, apparently, 
for such structures, were so mcely inter- 
woven as to form a very effectual protection 
against the weather. 

The city was said to contain from twenty 
to thirty thousand inhabitants This is the 
most moderate computation, and not im- 
probable Slowly and silently the httle 
army paced the narrow and now crowded 
streets of Cempoalla, inspiring the natives 
with no greater wonder than they them- 
selves experienced at the display of a 
policy and refinement so far superior to 
anytlung they had witnessed in the New 
World The cacique came out in front of 
his residence to receive them He was a 
taU and very corpulent man, and advanced 
leaning on two of his attendants He re- 
ceived Cortes and his followers with great 
courtesy, and, after a brief mterchange of 
civihties, assigned the army its quarters m 
a neighbouring temple, mto the spacious 
courtyard of which a number of apart- 
ments opened, affording excellent accom- 
modanons for the soldiery 

Here the Spaniards were well supplied 
with provisions, meat cooked after the 
fashion of the country, and maize made 
into bread-cakes The general received, 
also, a present of considerable value from 
the cacique, consisting of ornaments of 


gold and fine cottons. Notwithstandmg 
these fnendly demonstrations, Cort6s did 
not relax his habitual vigilance, nor neglect 
any of the precautions of a good soldier 
On his route, indeed, he had always 
marched in order of battle, well prepared 
agamst surprise In his present quarters, 
he stationed his sentmels with like care, 
posted his small artillery so as to command 
10 the entrance, and forbade any soldier to 
leave the camp without orders, imder pam 
of death 

The following mormng, Cort6s, accom- 
panied by fifty of his men, paid a visit to 
the lord of Cempoalla in his own residence. 
It was a building of stone and lime, stand- 
ing on a steep terrace of earth, and was 
reached by a flight of stone steps It may 
have borne resemblance in its structure to 
20 some of the anaent buildmgs found in 
Central America Cortes, leavmg his sol- 
diers in the courtyard, entered the mansion 
with one of his officers, and his fair mter- 
preter. Dona Marina A long conference 
ensued, from which the Spamsh general 
gathered much light respecting the state 
of the country He first annoimced to the 
chief, that he was the subject of a great 
monarch who dwelt beyond the waters, 
30 that he had come to the Aztec shores, to 
abohsh the inhuman worship which pre- 
vailed there, and to mtroduce the knowl- 
edge of the true God. The cacique rephed, 
that their gods, who sent them the simshine 
and the ram, were good enough for them, 
that he was the tributary of a powerful 
monarch also, whose capital stood on a 
lake far off among the moimtams, a stem 
prince, merciless m his exacuons, and, m 
40 case of resistance, or any offence, sure to 
wreak his vengeance by carrymg off their 
young men and maidens to be sacrificed 
to his deities. Cortes assured him that he 
would never consent to such enormities, 
he had been sent by his sovereign to re- 
dress abuses and to pumsh the oppressor, 
and, if the Totonacs would be tme to him, 
he would enable them to throw off the 
detested yoke of the Aztecs 
50 The cacique added, that the Totonac 
territory contamed about thirty towns and 
villages, which could muster a hundred 
thousand warriors, — a number much ex- 
aggerated There were other provinces of 
the empire, he said, where the Aztec rule 
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was equally odious, and between him and 
the capital lay the warhke repubhc of 
Tlascala, which had always maintained its 
mdependence of Mexico. The fame of the 
Spaniards had gone before them, and he 
was well acquainted with their terrible vic- 
tory at Tabasco But still he looked with 
doubt and alarm to a rupture with ‘the 
great Montezuma,’ as he always styled him, 
whose armies, on the least provocation, lo 
would pour down from the mountain re- 
gions of the west, and, rushing over the 
plains like a whirlwmd, sweep off the 
wretched people to slavery and sacrifice i 

Cortes endeavoured to reassure him, by 
declaring that a single Spamard was 
stronger than a host of Aztecs At the same 
time. It was desirable to know what na- 
tions would co-operate with him, not so 
much on his account, as theirs, that he 20 
might distinguish friend from foe, and 
know whom he was to spare in this war of 
extermination Having raised the confi- 
dence of the admirmg chief by this com- 
fortable and pohtic vaunt, he took an 
affectionate leave, with the assurance that 
he would shortly return and concert meas- 
ures for their future operations, when he 
had visited his ships in the adjoining port, 
and secured a permanent settlement there 30 

The intelligence gained by Cortes gave 
great satisfaction to his mind It confirmed 
his former views, and showed, indeed, the 
interior of the monarchy to be in a state far 
more distracted than he had supposed If 
he had before scarcely shrunk from attack- 
ing the Aztec empire m the true spirit of 
a knight-errant, with his single arm, as it 
were, what had he now to fear, when one 
half of the nation could be thus marshalled 40 
against the other^ In the excitement of the 
moment, his sangume spirit kindled with 
an enthusiasm which overleaped every 
obstacle He communicated his own feel- 
ings to the officers about him, and, before 
a blow was struck, they already felt as if 
the banners of Spam were wavmg in 
triumph from the towers of Montezuma* 

But many a bloody field was to be fought, 
many a peril and privation to be encoun- so 
tered, before that consummation could be 
attamed 

Taking leave of the hospitable Indian on 
the following day, the Spamards took the 
road to Chiahuitztla, about four leagues 


distant, near which was the port discov- 
ered by Montejo, where their ships were 
now ndhng at anchor. They were provided 
by the cacique with four hundred Indian 
porters, tamanes, as they were called, to 
transport the baggage These men easily 
carried fifty pounds’ weight, five or six 
leagues m a day. They were in use all over 
the Mexican empire, and the Spamards 
found them of great service, henceforth, in 
reheving the troops from this part of their 
duty. They passed through a country of the 
same rich, voluptuous character as that 
which they had lately traversed, and ar- 
rived early next mornmg at the Indian 
town, perched hke a fortress on a bold, 
rocky eminence that commanded the Gulf 
Most of the inhabitants had fled, but fifteen 
of the prmcipal men remained, who re- 
ceived them in a friendly manner, offermg 
the usual compliments of flowers and in- 
cense The people of the place, losing their 
fears, gradually returned While conversing 
with the chiefs, the Spaniards were joined 
by the worthy cacique of CempoaUa, 
borne by his men on a fitter He eagerly 
took part in their deliberations The in- 
telligence gained here by Cortes confirmed 
the accounts already gathered of the feel- 
ings and resources of the Totonac nation 

In the midst of their conference, they 
were interrupted by a movement among 
the people, and soon afterwards five men 
entered the great square or market-place, 
where they were standing By their lofty 
port, their peculiar and much richer dress, 
they seemed not to be of the same race as 
these Indians Their dark, glossy hair was 
tied in a knot on the top of the head They 
had bunches of flowers in their hands, and 
were followed by several attendants, some 
bearmg wands with cords, others fans, 
with which they brushed away the flies and 
msects from their lordly masters As these 
persons passed through the place, they 
cast a haughty look on the Spamards, 
scarcely deigmng to return their saluta- 
tions They were immediately joined, in 
great confusion, by the Totonac chiefs, who 
seemed anxious to conciliate them by every 
kmd of attenuon. 

The general, much astomshed, inquired 
of Marma what it meant. She informed 
him, they were Aztec nobles, empowered to 
receive the tribute for Montezuma Soon 
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after, the chiefs returned with dismay 
painted on their faces They confirmed 
Marina’s statement, adding, that the Aztecs 
greatly resented the entertainment afforded 
the Spamards without the Emperor’s per- 
mission; and demanded m expiation twenty 
young men and women for sacrifice to the 
gods Cortes showed the strongest indigna- 
tion at this insolence He reqmred the 
Totonacs not only to refuse the demand, 
but to arrest the persons of the collectors, 
and throw them into prison The chiefs 
hesitated, but he insisted on it so per- 
emptorily, that they at length complied, 
and the Aztecs were seized, bound hand 
and foot, and placed under a guard 

In the mght, the Spanish general pro- 
cured the escape of two of them, and had 
them brought secretly before him He ex- 
pressed his regret at the indignity they had 
experienced from the Totonacs, told them, 
he would provide means for their flight, 
and to-morrow would endeavour to obtain 
the release of their companions He desired 
them to report this to their master, with 
assurances of the great regard the Span- 
iards entertained for him, notwithstandmg 
his ungenerous behaviour in leaving them 
to perish from want on his barren shores 
He then sent the Mexican nobles down to 
the port, whence they were carried to an- 
otlier part of the coast by water, for fear 
of the violence of the Totonacs These were 
greatly incensed at the escape of the pris- 
oners, and would have sacnficed the re- 
mainder at once, but for the Spanish com- 
mander, who evinced the utmost horror at 
the proposal, and ordered them to be sent 
for safe custody on board the fleet Soon 
after, they were permitted to join their 
companions — This artful proceeding, so 
characteristic of the pohey of Cortds, had, 
as we shall see hereafter, all the effect in- 
tended on Montezuma It cannot be com- 
mended, certainly, as m the true spirit of 
chivalry, yet it has not wanted its panegyr- 
ist among the national historians! 

By order of Cortes, messengers were 
despatched to the Totonac towns, to re- 
port what had been done, calhng on them 
to refuse the payment of further tribute to 
Montezuma But there was no need of 
messengers The affrighted attendants of 
the Aztec lords had fled in every direction, 
bearing the udmgs, which spread hke 


wildfire through the country, of the darmg 
insult offered to the majesty of Mexico 
The astomshed Indians, cheered with the 
sweet hope of regainmg their ancient hb- 
erty, came m numbers to Chiahuitztla, to 
see and confer with the formidable stran- 
gers. The more timid, dismayed at the 
thoughts of encountermg the power of 
Montezuma, recommended an embassy 
10 to avert his displeasure by timely conces- 
sions But the dexterous management of 
Cortes had committed them too far to 
allow any reasonable expectation of indul- 
gence from this quarter After some hesi- 
tation, therefore, it was determined to 
embrace the protection of the Spaniards, 
and to make one bold effort for the recov- 
ery of freedom Oaths of allegiance were 
taken by the chiefs to the Spamsh sov- 
20 ereigns, and duly recorded by Godoy, the 
royal notary Cortes, satisfied with the im- 
portant acquisition of so many vassals to 
the crown, set out soon after for the des- 
uned port, having first promised to revisit 
Cempoalla, where his business was but par- 
tially accomplished 

The spot selected for the new city was 
only half a league distant, in a wide and 
fruitful plain, affording a tolerable haven 
30 for the shipping Cortds was not long m 
determining the circuit of the walls, and 
the sites of the fort, granary, town-house, 
temple, and other pubhc bmldings The 
friendly Indians eagerly assisted, by bring- 
mg materials, stone, hme, wood, and bricks 
dried in the sun Every man put his hand 
to the work The general laboured with the 
meanest of the soldiers, stimulating their 
exernons by his example, as well as voice. 
40 In a few weeks the task was accomphshed, 
and a town rose up, which, if not quite 
worthy of the aspiring name it bore, an- 
swered most of the purposes for which it 
was intended It served as a good potnt 
d'appm for future operations, a place of 
retreat for the disabled, as well as for the 
army m case of reverses, a magazme for 
stores, and for such articles as might be 
received from or sent to the mother 
50 country, a port for the shipping, a position 
of sufficient strength to overawe the ad- 
jacent country 

It was the first colony — the fruitful par- 
ent of so many others — in New Spam It 
was hailed with sausfaction by the simplf 
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naaves, who hoped to repose m safety to be by that strong arm, which should bow 
under its protecting shadow Alas' they down equally the oppressor and the op- 

could not read the future, or they would pressed. The light of civilisation would be 

have found no cause to rejoice m this har- poured on their land. But it would be the 

binger of a revolution more tremendous light of a consummg fire, before which 

rhan any predicted by their bards and their barbaric glory, their institutions, their 

prophets It was not the good Quetzalcoad very existence and name as a naaon, would 

who had returned to claim his own agam, wither and become extmet’ Their doom 

brmging peace, freedom, and civihsation was sealed when the white man had set 

m his tram Their fetters, mdeed, would be lo his foot on their soil. 

broken, and their wrongs be amply avenged 1840 1843 

on the proud head of the Aztec But it was 
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FROM THE OREGON TRAIL 
Scenes at Fort Laramie ‘ 

’Tis true they are a lawless brood, 

But rough in form, nor rmld in mood. 

THE bride of ABYDOS 

Looking back, after the expirauon of a 1 
year, upon Fort Laramie and its inmates, 
they seem less like a reality than like some 
fanciful picture of the olden time, so dif- 
ferent was the scene from any which this 
tamer side of the world can present Tall 
Indians, enveloped in their white buffalo- 
robes, were stridmg across the area or re- 
chmng at full length on the low roofs of 
the bmldings which inclosed it Numerous 
squaws, gayly bedizened, sat grouped m 3 
front of the apartments they occupied, 
their mongrel offsprmg, restless and vocif- 
erous, rambled m every direction through 

1 The selection is from Chapter 6 of the revised edition 
of Tht Oregon TraiKBoston, 1892) As a preface to the 
first edition of 1849, Parkman wrote ‘The journey 
which the following narrative describes was under- 
taken on the writer’s part with a view of studying the 
manners and character of Indians in their pnztuuvc 
state Although, m the chapters which relate to them, ^ 
he has only attempted to sketch those features of their 
wild and picturesque life which fell, m the present in- 
stance, under his own eye, yet in doing so he has con- 
stantly aimed to leave an impression of their character 
correct as far as it goes In justifying his claim to ac- 
curacy on this point, it is hardly necessary to advert to 
the representations given by poets and novelists, which, 
for the most part, are mere creauons of fancy The In- 
dian IS certainly entitled to a high rank among savages, 
but his good qualities are not those of an Uncas or an 
Outahssi * 
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the fort; and the trappers, traders, and 
engages of the estabhshment were busy at 
their labor or their amusements 

We were met at the gate, but by no 
means cordially welcomed Indeed, we 
seemed objects of some distrust and sus- 
picion, until Henry ChatiUon explained 
that we were not traders, and we, m con- 
firmation, handed to the bourgeois a letter 
of introduction from his prmcipals He 
took It, turned it upside down, and tried 
hard to read it, but his hterary attainments 
not being adequate to the task, he apphed 
for rehef to the clerk, a sleek, smiling 
Frenchman, named Montalon The letter 
read, Bordeaux (the bourgeois) seemed 
gradually to awaken to a sense of what was 
expected of him Though not deficient m 
hospitable intentions, he was wholly un- 
accustomed to act as master of ceremomes 
Discarding all formahties of reception, he 
did not honor us with a single word, but 
walked swiftly across the area, while we 
followed in some admiration to a raihng 
and a flight of steps opposite the entrance 
He signed to us that we had better fasten 
our horses to the railing, then he walked up 
the steps, tramped along a rude balcony, 
and kicking open a door displayed a large 
room, rather more elaborately finished than 
a barn. For furmture it had a rough bed- 
stead, but no bed, two chairs, a chest of 
drawers, a tm pail to hold water, and a 
board to cut tobacco upon A brass crucifix 
hung on the wall, and close at hand a recent 
scalp, with hair full a yard long, was sus- 
pended from a nail . . . 
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This apartment, the best m Fort Lara- 
mie, was that usually occupied by the legit- 
imate bourgeois, Papin, m whose absence 
the command devolved upon Bordeaux 
The latter, a stout, bluff httle fellow, much 
inflated by a sense of his new authority, 
began to roar for buffalo-robes These bemg 
brought and spread upon the floor formed 
our beds, much better ones than we had of 
late been accustomed to. Our arrangements 
made, we stepped out to the balcony to 
take a more leisurely survey of the long- 
looked-for haven at which we had arrived 
at last Beneath us was the square area sur- 
rounded by little rooms, or rather cells, 
which opened upon it These were devoted 
to various purposes, but served chiefly for 
the accommodation of the men employed 
at the fort, or of the equally numerous 
squaws whom they were allowed to mam- 
tam in it Opposite to us rose the block- 
house above the gateway, it was adorned 
with a figure which even now haunts my 
memory — a horse at fiill speed, daubed 
upon the boards with red paint, and ex- 
hibiting a degree of skill that might rival 
that displayed by the Indians in executmg 
similar designs upon their robes and 
lodges A busy scene was enacting m the 
area The wagons of Vaskiss, an old trader, 
were about to set out for a remote post m 
the mountains, and the Canadians were 
going through their preparations with all 
possible bustle, while here and there an 
Indian stood looking on with imperturb- 
able gravity 

Fort Laramie is one of the posts estab- 
hshed by the ‘American Fur Company,’ who 
well-nigh monopolize the Indian trade of 
this whole region Here their officials rule 
with an absolute sway, the arm of the 
United States has little force, for when we 
were there, the extreme outposts of her 
troops were about seven hundred miles to 
the eastward The httle fort is built of 
bricks dried in the sun, and externally is of 
an oblong form, with bastions of clay, m 
the form of ordinary blockhouses, at two of 
the corners The walls are about fifteen 
feet high, and surmounted by a slender 
pahsade The roofs of the apartments 
within, which are built close agamst the 
walls, serve the purpose of a banquette 
Within, the fort is divided by a partition, 
on one side is the square area, surrounded 


by the store-rooms, offices, and apartments 
of the inmates, on the other is the corral, 
a narrow place, encompassed by the high 
clay walls, where at mght, or m presence 
of dangerous Indians, the horses and mules 
of the fort are crowded for safe keepmg. 
The mam entrance has two gates, with an 
arched passage mterverung. A httle square 
wmdow, qmte high above the ground, 
lo opens laterally from an adjommg chamber 
mto this passage, so that when the inner 
gate IS closed and barred, a person without 
may still hold commumcation with those 
withm, through this narrow aperture. This 
obviates the necessity of admittmg sus- 
piaous Indians, for purposes of tradmg, 
into the body of the fort, for when danger 
IS apprehended, the inner gate is shut fast, 
and all traffic is carried on by means of 
20 the httle wmdow This precaution, though 
highly necessary at some of the Company’s 
posts, IS now seldom resorted to at Fort 
Laramie, where, though men are frequently 
killed m its neighborhood, no apprehen- 
sions are now entertained of any general 
designs of hosulity from the Indians 
We did not long enjoy our new quarters 
undisturbed The door was silently pushed 
open, and two eyeballs and a visage as 
30 black as mght looked m upon us, then a 
red arm and shoulder intruded themselves, 
and a tall Indian, ghdmg in, shook us by 
the hand, grunted his salutation, and sat 
down on the floor Others followed, with 
faces of the natural hue, and lettmg fall 
their heavy robes from their shoulders, 
they took their seats, quite at ease, m a 
semicircle before us The pipe was now to 
be lighted and passed round from one to 
40 another, and this was the only entertam- 
ment that at present they expected from us. 
These visitors were fathers, brothers, or 
other relatives of the squaws m the fort, 
where they were permitted to remam, loiter- 
mg about m perfect idleness All those 
who smoked with us were men of standmg 
and repute Two or three others dropped 
m also, young fellows who neither by their 
years nor their exploits were entitled to 
50 rank with the old men and wamors, and 
who, abashed m the presence of their 
superiors, stood aloof, never withdrawmg 
their eyes from us Their cheeks were 
adorned with vermihon, their ears with 
pendants of shell, and their necks with 
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beads. Never yet having signalized them- 
selves as hunters, or performed the honor- 
able exploit of killing a man, they were held 
in shght esteem, and were diffident and 
bashful in proportion Certain formidable 
mconvemences attended this influx of visit- 
ors. They were bent on mspectmg every- 
tbmg in the room, our equipments and out 
dress ahke underwent their scrutmy, for 
though the contrary has been carelessly lo 
asserted, few beings have more curiosity 
than Indians m regard to subjects withm 
their ordinary range of thought. As to 
other matters, indeed, they seemed utterly 
indifferent They will not trouble them- 
selves to inquire into what they cannot 
comprehend, but are quite contented to 
place their hands over their mouths m 
token of wonder, and exclaim that it is 
‘great medicine ’ With this comprehensive 20 
solution, an Indian never is at a loss He 
never launches forth into speculation and 
conjecture, his reason moves in its beaten 
track. His soul is dormant, and no exertions 
of the missionaries, Jesuit or Puritan, of 
the Old World or of the New, have as yet 
availed to rouse it 

As we were looking, at sunset, from the 
wall, upon the wild and desolate plains 
that surround the fort, we observed a clus- 30 
ter of strange objects, like scaffolds, rising 
m the distance against the red western sky 
They bore aloft some singular-looking bur- 
dens, and at their foot ghmmered some- 
thing white, hke bones. This was the place 
of sepulture of some Dahcotah chiefs, whose 
remains their people are fond of placing m 
the vicimty of the fort, in the hope that 
they may thus be protected from violation 
at the hands of their enemies Yet it has 40 
happened more than once, and quite re- 
cently, that war-parties of the Crow In- 
dians, ranging through the country, have 
thrown the bodies from the scaffolds and 
broken them to pieces, amid the yells of the 
Dahcotahs, who remained pent up m the 
fort, too few to defend the honored rehcs 
from msult The white objects upon the 
ground were buffalo skulls, arranged m the 
mystic circle commonly seen m Indian 50 
places of sepulture upon the prairie. 

We soon discovered, in the twihght, a 
band of fifty or sixty horses approaching 
the fort These were the animals belonging 
to the establishment, who havmg been sent 
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out to feed, under the care of armed guards, 
in the meadows below, were now bcmg 
driven into the corral for the mght. A httle 
gate opened mto this mclosure, by the side 
of it stood one of the guards, an old Cana- 
dian, with gray bushy eyebrows, and a 
dragoon-pistol stuck mto his belt, while his 
comrade, mounted on horseback, his rifle 
laid across the saddle m front of him, and 
his long haur blowmg before his swarthy 
face, rode at the rear of the disorderly 
troop, urgmg them up the ascent. In a 
moment the narrow corral was thronged 
with the half-wild horses, kickmg, bitmg, 
and crowding restlessly together 
The discordant jinglmg of a beU, rung 
by a Canadian in the area, summoned us to 
supper This sumptuous repast was served 
on a rough table in one of the lower apart- 
ments of the fort, and consisted of cakes 
of bread and dried buffalo-meat — an excel- 
lent thing for strengthenmg the teeth At 
this meal were seated the bourgeois and su- 
perior digmtanes of the establishment, 
among whom Henry Chatillon was worth- 
ily included No sooner was it fimshed than 
the table was spread a secopd time (the 
luxury of bread being now, however, 
omitted), for the benefit of certam hunters 
and trappers of an mferior standing, while 
the ordinary Canadian engages were regaled 
on dried meat in one of their lodging 
rooms By way of illustrating the domestic 
economy of Fort Laramie, it may not be 
anuss to mtroduce in this place a story cur- 
rent among the men when we were there 
There was an old man named Pierre, 
whose duty it was to bring the meat from 
the store-room for the men. Old Pierre, in 
the kindness of his heart, used to select the 
fattest and the best pieces for his com- 
pamons This did not long escape the keen- 
eyed bourgeois, who was greatly disturbed 
at such improvidence, and cast about for 
some means to stop it At last he hit on a 
plan that exactly smted him. At the side 
of the meat-room, and separated from it by 
a day partition, was another apartment, 
used for the storage of fiirs It had no 
other commumcation with the fort, except 
through a square hole m the partition, and 
of course it was perfectly dark One eve- 
nmg the bourgeois, watching for a moment 
when no one observed him, dodged mto 
the meat-room, clambered through the 
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hole, and ensconced himself among the furs 
and bulialo-robes. Soon after, old Pierre 
came m with his lantern, and, muttering to 
himself, began to pull over the bales of 
meat and select the best pieces, as usual. 

But suddenly a hollow and sepulchral voice 
proceeded from the inner apartmenf 
‘P*ierre' Pierre' Let that fat meat alonel 
Take nothing but lean'’ Pierre dropped his 
lantern and bolted out into the fort, •<> 
screaming, m an agony of terror, that the 
devil was m the store-room, but trippmg on 
the threshold, he pitched over upon the 
gravel and lay senseless, stunned by the 
fall The Canadians ran out to the rescue. 
Some hfted the unlucky Pierre, and others, 
makmg an extempore cruafix out of two 
sticks, were proceedmg to attack the devil 
m his stronghold, when the bourgeois, with 
a crestfallen countenance, appeared at the 20 
door To add to the bourgeois' mortifica- 
tion, he was obhged to explam the whole 
stratagem to Pierre, m order to bring the 
latter to his senses 

We were sitting, on the following mom- 
mg, in the passageway between the gates, 
conversing with the traders Vaskiss and 
May These two men, together with our 
sleek friend, the clerk Montalon, were, I 
believe, the only persons then m the fort 30 
who could read and write May was tellmg 
a curious story about the traveler Catlm, 
when an ugly, dimmutive Indian, wretch- 
edly mounted, came up at a gallop and 
rode past us into the fort On being ques- 
tioned, he said that Smoke’s village was 
close at hand Accordingly only a few mm- 
utes elapsed before the hills beyond the 
nver were covered with a disorderly swarm 
of savages, on horseback and on foot. May 40 
fimshed his story, and by that time the 
whole array had descended to Laramie 
Creek, and commenced crossing it m a 
mass. I walked down to the bank The 
stream is wide, and was then between three 
and four feet deep, with a very swift cur- 
rent. For several rods the water was ahve 
with dogs, horses, and Indians The long 
poles used m erecting the lodges are carried 
by the horses, bemg fastened by the heavier 50 
end, two or three on each side, to a rude 
sort of pack-saddle, while the other end 
drags on the ground About a foot behind 
the horse, a kind of large basket or pannier 
IS suspended between the poles, and firmly 


lashed m its place. On the back of the horse 
are piled various articles of luggage, the 
basket also is well filled with domestic 
utensils, or, qmte as often, with a fitter of 
puppies, a brood of small children, or a 
superannuated old man. Numbers of these 
curious vehicles, called, m the bastard lan- 
guage of the country, travaux, were now 
splashing together through the stream. 
Among them swam countless dogs, often 
burdened with miniature travaux, and dash- 
mg forward on horseback through the 
throng came the superbly formed warriors, 
the slender figure of some lynx-eyed boy 
cfingmg fast behmd them. The women sat 
perched on the pack-saddles, adding not a 
fitde to the load of the already overburdened 
horses The confusion was prodigious The 
dogs yelled and howled in chorus, the pup- 
pies m the travaux set up a dismal whme as 
the water mvaded their comfortable retreat, 
the little black-eyed children, from one 
year of age upward, clung fast with both 
hands to the edge of their baskets, and 
looked over m alarm at the water rushmg 
so near them, sputtermg and makmg wry 
mouths as it splashed against then faces. 
Some of the dogs, encumbered by their 
load, were earned down by the current, 
yelpmg piteously, and the old squaws would 
rush mto the water, seize their favorites 
by the neck, and drag them out As each 
horse gamed the bank, he scrambled up 
as he could Stray horses and colts came 
among the rest, often breaking away at full 
speed through the crowd, followed by the 
old hags, screaming, after their fashion, on 
all occasions of excitement Buxom young 
squaws, bloommg in all the charms of 
vermilion, stood here and there on the 
bank, holding aloft their master’s lance 
as a signal to collect the scattered portions 
of his household In a few moments the 
crowd melted away, each family, with its 
horses and equipage, fifing off to the plam 
at the rear of the fort, and here, m the space 
of half an hour, arose sixty or seventy of 
their tapermg lodges. Their horses were 
feedmg by hundreds over the surroundmg 
praine, and their dogs were roaming 
everywhere. The fort was full of men, and 
the children were whooping and yelfing 
incessantly imder the walls. 

These new-comers were scarcely amved, 
when Bordeaux was running across the 
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fortj shouting to his squaw to bnng him his 
spy-glass. The obedient Mane, the very 
model of a squaw, produced the mstru- 
ment, and Bordeaux hurried with it up to 
the wall. Pomtmg it to the eastward, he ex- 
claimed, with an oath, that the families 
were coming But a few moments elapsed 
before the heavy caravan of the emigrant 
wagons could be seen, steadily advancing 
trom the hills They gamed the river, and lo 
without turning or pausing plunged m, 
they passed through, and slowly ascending 
the opposing bank, kept directly on their 
way past the fort and the Indian village, 
unul, gaimng a spot a quarter of a mile 
distant, they wheeled into a circle For 
some time our tranquillity was undisturbed 
The emigrants were preparmg their en- 
campment, but no sooner was this accom- 
plished than Fort Laramie was fairly taken jo 
by storm A crowd of broad-brimmed hats, 
thin visages, and staring eyes appeared sud- 
denly at the gate Tall, awkward men, in 
brown homespun, women with cadaverous 
faces and long lank figrures, came thronging 
in together, and, as if inspired by the very 
demon of curiosity, ransacked every nook 
and corner of the fort Dismayed at this 
invasion, we withdrew in all speed to our 
chamber, vainly hoping that it might prove 30 
an inviolable sanctuary The emigrants 
prosecuted their investigations with untir- 
ing vigor They penetrated the rooms, or 
rather dens, inhabited by the astomshed 
squaws They explored the apartments of 
the men, and even that of Mane and the 
bourgeois At last a numerous deputation 
appeared at our door, but were immediately 
expelled Being totally devoid of any sense 
of dehcacy or propriety, they seemed re- 40 
solved to search every mystery to the bot- 
tom 

Havmg at length satisfied their curiosity, 
they next proceeded to busmess The men 
occupied themselves m procuring supphes 
for their onward journey, either buying 
them with money or givmg in exchange 
superfluous arucles of their own. 

The emigrants felt a violent prejudice 
agamst the French Indians, as they called so 
the trappers and traders They thought, 
and with some jusuce, that these men bore 
them no good will Many of them were 
firmly persuaded that the French were in- 
stigatmg the Indians to attack and cut 


them off. On visitmg the encampment we 
were at once struck with the extraordinary 
perplexity and indecision that prevailed 
among the emigrants They seemed like 
men totally out of their elements, bewil- 
dered and amazed, like a troop of school- 
boys lost m the woods It was impossible to 
be long among them without being con- 
saousof the high and bold spirit with which 
most of them were animated But the forest 
IS the home of the backwoodsman On the 
remote prairie he is totally at a loss He 
differs as much from the genuine ‘moim- 
tain-man,’ the wild prairie hunter, as a 
Canadian voyageur, paddhng his canoe on 
the rapids of the Ottawa, differs from an 
American sailor among the storms of Cape 
Horn Still my compamon and I were 
somewhat at a loss to account for this per- 
turbed state of mind It could not be 
cowardice, these men were of the same 
stock with the volunteers of Monterey and 
Buena Vista Yet, for the most part, they 
were the rudest and most ignorant of the 
frontier population, they knew absolutely 
nothing of the country and its inhabitants, 
they had already experienced much ims- 
fortune and apprehended more, they had 
seen nothing of mankind, and had never 
put their own resources to the test 

A full proportion of suspicion fell upon 
us Being strangers, we were looked upon as 
enemies Having occasion for a supply of 
lead and a few other necessary articles, we 
used to go over to the emigrant camps to 
obtain them After some hesitation, some 
dubious glances, and fumbhng of the hands 
in the pockets, the terms would be agreed 
upon, the price tendered, and the emigrant 
would go off to bring the article m ques- 
Uon After waiung until our patience gave 
out, we would go in search of him, and 
find him seated on the tongue of his wagon 

‘Well, stranger,’ he would observe, as he 
saw us approach, ‘I reckon I won’t trade’’ 

Some friend of his had followed him 
from the scene of the bargain, and sug- 
gested m his ear that clearly we meant to 
cheat him, and he had better have nothing 
to do with us. 

This timorous mood of the emigrants 
was doubly unfortunate, as it exposed 
them to real danger Assume, m the pres- 
ence of Indians, a bold bearing, self-con- 
fident yet vigilant, and you will find them 
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tolerably safe neighbors But your safety 
depends on the respect and fear you are 
able to inspire If you betray timidity or 
mdecision, you convert them from that 
moment into insidious and dangerous en- 
enues The Dahcotah saw clearly enough 
the perturbation of the emigrants, and m- 
stantly availed themselves of it They be- 
came extremely msolent and exactmg m 
their demands It has become an estab- 
hshed custom with them to go to the camp 
of every party, as it arrives m succession 
at the fort, and demand a feast Smoke’s 
village had come with this express design, 
having made several days’ [oumey with no 
other object than that of enjoying a cup of 
coffee and two or three biscuits So the 
‘feast’ was demanded, and the emigrants 
dared not refuse it 

One evening, about sunset, the village 
was deserted We met old men, warriors, 
squaws, and children in gay attire, trooping 
off to the encampment, with faces of antici- 
pation, and, arriving here, they seated 
themselves in a semicircle Smoke occupied 
the center, with his warriors on either hand, 
the young men and boys next succeeded, 
and the squaws and cluldren formed the 
horns of the crescent The biscuit and cof- 
fee were most prompdy dispatched, the 
emigrants staring open-mouthed at their 
savage guests With each new emigrant 
party that arrived at Fort Laranue this 
scene was renewed, and every day the 
Indians grew more rapacious and pre- 
sumptuous One evemng they broke to 
pieces, out of mere wantonness, the cups 
from which they had been feasted, and this 
so exasperated the enugrants that many of 
them seized their rifles and could scarcely 
be restrained from firmg on the insolent 
mob of Indians Before we left the coun- 
try, this dangerous spirit on the part of the 
Dahcotah had mounted to a yet higher pitch 
They began openly to threaten the erm- 
grants with destruction, and actually fired 
upon one or two parties of whites A mih- 
tary forcf and mihtary law are urgently 
called for m that perilous region, and unless 
troops are speedily stationed at Fort Lara- 
mie, or elsewhere m the neighborhood, 
both the emigrants and other travelers will 
be exposed to most imimnent risks 

The Ogillallah, the Brul6, and the other 
western bands of the Dahcotah are thorough 


savages, unchanged by any contact with 
civilization Not one of them can speak an 
European tongue, or has ever visited an 
American settlement Until withm a year 
or two, when the emigrants began to pass 
through their country on the way to Ore- 
gon, they had seen no whites except the 
handful employed about the Fur Com- 
pany’s posts They esteemed them a wise 
lo people, inferior only to themselves, hvmg 
in leather lodges, hke their own, and sub- 
sisting on buffalo But when the swarm of 
Meneaska, with their oxen and wagons, 
began to invade them, their astomshment 
was unbounded They could scarcely be- 
lieve that the earth contained such a multi- 
tude of white men Their wonder is now 
giving way to indignation, and the result, 
unless vigilantly guarded against, may be 
20 lamentable m the extreme 

But to glance at the mtenor of a lodge. 
Shaw and I used often to visit them. In- 
deed, we spent most of our evemngs m the 
Indian village, Shaw’s assumption of the 
medical character givmg us a fair pretext 
As a sample of the rest I will describe one 
of these visits The sun had just set, and the 
horses were driven into the corral The 
Praine Cock, a noted beau, came m at the 
30 gate with a bevy of young girls, with whom 
he began a dance in the area, leadmg them 
round and round in a circle, while he 
jerked up from his chest a succession of 
monotonous sounds, to which they kept 
time in a rueful chant Outside the gate 
boys and young men were idly frolicking, 
and close by, lookmg grimly upon them, 
stood a warrior in his robe, with his fece 
pamted jet-black, m token that he had 
40 lately taken a Pawnee scalp Passmg these, 
the tall dark lodges rose between us and 
the red western sky We repaired at once 
to the lodge of Old Smoke humself It was 
by no means better than the others, indeed, 
it was rather shabby, for m this democratic 
commumty the chief never assumes su- 
perior state Smoke sat cross-legged on a 
buffalo-robe, and his grunt of salutation as 
we entered was unusually cordial, out of 
50 respect, no doubt, to Shaw’s medical char- 
acter. Seated around the lodge were several 
squaws, and an abundance of children The 
complamt of Shaw’s patients was, for the 
most part, a severe inflammation of the eyes, 
occasioned by exposure to the sun, a species 
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of disorder which he treated with some suc- 
cess. He had brought with him a homoso- 
pathic medicine-chestj and was, I presume, 
the first who mtroduced that harmless sys- 
tem of treatment among the Ogillallah. No 
sooner had a robe been spread at the head 
of the lodge for our accommodation, and 
we had seated ourselves upon it, than a pa- 
tient made her appearance- the chief’s daugh- 
ter herself, who, to do her jusuce, was the 
best-lookmg girl m the village. Bemg on ex- 
cellent terms with the physician, she placed 
herself readily under his hands, and sub- 
mitted with a good grace to his apphcations, 
laughmg in his face durmg the whole pro- 
cess, for a squaw hardly knows how to smile 
This case dispatched, another of a different 
kind succeeded A hideous, emaciated old 
woman sat m the darkest comer of the 
lodge rockmg to and fro with pain, and hid- 
mg her eyes from the light by pressing the 
palms of both hands against her face At 
Smoke’s command she came forward, very 
unwilhngly, and exhibited a pair of eyes 
that had nearly disappeared from excess of 
tnhammation No sooner had the doctor 
fastened his grip upon her than she set up 
a dismal moamng, and writhed so in his 
grasp that he lost all patience, but being re- 
solved to carry his pomt, he succeeded at 
last m applying his favorite remedies 

‘It IS strange,’ he said, when the opera- 
tion was iimshed, ‘that I forgot to bring 
any Spamsh flies with me, we must have 
somethmg here to answer for a counter- 
irntant>’ 

So, m the absence of better, he seized 
upon a red-hot brand from the fire, and 
clapped It agamst the temple of the old 
squaw, who set up an unearthly howl, at 


which the rest of the family broke out into 
a laugh 

Durmg these medical operations Smoke’s 
eldest squaw entered the lodge, with a sort 
of stone mallet in her hand I had observed 
some time before a htter of well-grown 
black puppies, comfortably nestled among 
some buffalo-robes at one side, but this 
new-comer speedily disturbed their enjoy- 
lo ment, for, seizing one of them by the hmd 
paw, she dragged him out, and carrymg 
him to the entrance of the lodge, ham- 
mered him on the head till she killed him 
Bemg quite conscious to what this prepara- 
tion tended, I looked through a hole in the 
back of the lodge to see the next steps of 
the process The squaw, holding the puppy 
by the legs, was swinging him to and fro 
through the blaze of a fire, until the hair 
20 was smged off This done, she unsheathed 
her knife and cut him into small pieces, 
which she dropped mto a kettle to boil In 
a few moments a large wooden dish was 
set before us, filled with this dehcate prep- 
aration We felt conscious of the honor. 
A dog-feast is the greatest compliment a 
Dahcotah can offer to his guest, and know- 
mg that to refuse eating would be an affront, 
we attacked the httle dog and devoured 
so him before the eyes of his unconscious 
parent Smoke in the meantime was pre- 
paring his great pipe It was lighted when 
we had fimshed our repast, and we passed 
It from one to another Ull the bowl was 
empty This done, we took our leave with- 
out further ceremony, knocked at the gate 
of the fort, and, after making ourselves 
known, were admitted 
1846 1849 
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i>ROM TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST 

The Flogging ' 

For several days the captain seemed very 
much out of humor Nothmg went right, 
or fast enough for him He quarrelled with 
the cook, and threatened to flog him for 
throwmg wood on deck, and had a dispute 
with the mate about reeving a Spamsh 10 
burton, the mate saying that he was right, 
and had been taught how to do it by a man 
who was a sailor' This, the captain took in 
dudgeon, and they were at sword’s points 
at once But his displeasure was chiefly 
turned against a large, heavy-moulded fel- 
low from the Middle States, who was called 
Sam This man hesitated in his speech, 
and was rather slow in his moaons, but 
was a pretty good sailor, and always 20 
seemed to do his best, but the captain took 
a dislike to him, thought he was surly, and 
lazy, and ‘if you once give a dog a bad 
name’ — as the sailor-phrase is — ‘he may 
as well jump overboard ’ The captain 
found fault with everything this man did, 
and hazed him for dropping a marhne- 
spike from the main-yard, where he was at 
work This, of course, was an accident, 
but It was set down against him The cap- 30 
tain was on board all day Friday, and 
everything went on hard and disagreeably 
‘The more you drive a man, the less he 
will do,’ was as true with us as with any 
other people We worked late Friday night, 
and were turned-to, early Saturday mom- 
mg About ten o’clock the captam ordered 
our new officer, Russell, who by this time 
had become thoroughly disbked by all the 
crew, to get the gig ready to t^e him 4° 
ashore John, the Swede, was sitting m the 
boat alongside, and Russell and myself 
were standing by the main hatchway, wait- 
ing for the captam, who was down in the 
hold, where the crew were at work, when 
we heard his voice raised m violent dispute 
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with somebody, whether it was with the 
mate, or one of the crew, I could not tell, 
and then came blows and scuffling I ran 
to the side and beckoned to John, who 
came up, and we leaned down the hatch- 
way, and though we could see no one, yet 
we knew that the captam had the advan- 
tage, for his voice was loud and clear — 
‘You see your condition' You see your 
condition' Will you ever give me any more 
of your jawl’ No answer, and then came 
wrestlmg and heaving, as though the man 
was trymg to turn him ‘You may as well 
keep snll, for I have got you,’ said the cap- 
tam Then came the question, ‘Will you 
ever give me any more of your jaw?’ 

‘I never gave you any, sir,’ said Sam, for 
It was his voice that we heard, though low 
and half choked 

‘That’s not what I ask you Will you 
ever be impudent to me agam>’ 

‘I never have been, sir,’ said Sam 
‘Answer my question, or I’ll make a 
spread eagle of you' I’ll flog you.' 

‘I’m no negro slave,’ said Sam. 

‘Then I’ll make you one,’ said the cap- 
tain, and he came to the hatchway, and 
sprang on deck, threw off his coat, and 
rolhng up his sleeves, called out to the 
mate — ‘Seize that man up, Mr A — ' Seize 
him up' Make a spread eagle of him' I’ll 
teach you all who is master aboard'’ 

The crew and officers followed the cap- 
tain up the hatchway, and after repeated 
orders the matt laid hold of Sam, who made 
no resistance, and carried him to the gang- 
way. 

‘What are you gomg to flog that man 
for, sir?’ said John, the Swede, to the cap- 
tain 

Upon hearmg this, the captam turned 
upon him, but knowmg him to be qmck 
and resolute, he ordered the steward to 
brmg the irons, and callmg upon Russell 
to help him, went up to John 
‘Let me alone,’ said John. ‘I’m willing to 
be put m irons You need not use any 
force,’ and puttmg out his hands, the cap- 
tam shpped the irons on, and sent him aft 
to the quarter-deck. Sam by this time was 
seized up, as it is called, that is, placed 
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against the shrouds, with his wrists made 
fast to the shrouds, his jacket off, and his 
back exposed The captain stood on the 
break of the deck, a few feet from him, and 
a httle raised, so as to have a good swing 
at him, and held in his hand the bight of 
a thick, strong rope The officers stood 
round, and the crew grouped together m 
the waist All these preparauons made me 
feel sick and almost faint, angry and ex- 
cited as I was A man — a human bemg, 
made in God’s hkeness — fastened up and 
flogged like a beast' A man, too, whom I 
had lived with and eaten with for months, 
and knew almost as well as a brother The 
first and almost uncontrollable impulse was 
resistance But what was to be done? The 
time for it had gone by The two best men 
were fast, and there were only two beside 
myself, and a small boy of ten or twelve 
years of age And then there were (beside 
the captain) three officers, steward, agent, 
and clerk But beside the numbers, what is 
there for sailors to do? If they resist, it is 
muuny, and if they succeed, and take the 
vessel. It IS piracy If they ever yield again, 
their punishment must come, and if they 
do not yield, they are pirates for hfe If a 
sailor resist his commander, he resists the 
law, and piracy or submission arc his only 
alternatives Bad as it was, it must be 
borne It is what a sailor ships for Swing- 
mg the rope over his head, and bending his 
body so as to give it full force, the captam 
brought It down upon the poor fellow’s 
back Once, twice, — six times ‘Will you 
ever give me any more of your jaw’’ The 
man writhed with pain, but said not a 
word Three times more. This was too 
much, and he muttered somethmg which 
I could not hear, this brought as many 
more as the man could stand, when the 
captain ordered him to be cut down, and 
to go forward 

‘Now for you,’ said the captain, making 
up to John and taking his irons off As soon 
as he was loose, he ran forward to the fore- 
castle ‘Bring that man aft,’ shouted the 
captain The second mate, who had been a 
shipmate of John’s stood still in the waist, 
and the mate walked slowly forward, but 
our third officer, anxious to show his zeal, 
sprang forward over the windlass, and laid 
hold of John, but he soon threw him from 
him. At this moment 1 would have given 


worlds for the power to help the poor 
fellow, but It was all in vain The captam 
stood on the quarter-deck, bare-headed, his 
eyes flashing with rage, and his face as red 
as blood, swinging the rope, and callmg out 
to his officers, ‘Drag him aft' — Lay hold of 
him' I’ll siveeten himl’ etc The mate now 
went forward and told John quietly to go 
aft, and he, seeing resistance in vain, threw 
10 the blackguard tlurd mate from him, said 
he would go aft of himself, that they should 
not drag him, and went up to the gangway 
and held out his hands, but as soon as the 
captam began to make him fast, the indig- 
mty was too much, and he began to resist, 
but the mate and Russell holding him, he 
was soon seized up When he was made 
fast, he turned to the captain, who stood 
turnmg up his sleeves and getting ready 
20 for the blow, and asked him what he was 
to be flogged for ‘Have I ever refused my 
duty, sir? Have you ever known me to hang 
back, or to be insolent, or not to know my 
work’’ 

‘No,’ said the captain, ‘it is not that that 
I flog you for, I flog you for your inter- 
ference — for askmg questions ’ 

‘Can’t a man ask a quesuon here without 
being flogged?’ 

30 ‘No,’ shouted the captain, ‘nobody shall 

open his mouth aboard this vessel, but 
myself,’ and began laying the blows upon 
his back, swinging half round between each 
blow, to give It full effect As he went on, 
his passion mcreased, and he danced about 
the deck, calling out as he swung the rope, 
— ‘If you want to know what I flog you for 
I’ll tell you It’s because I like to do it' — 
because I like to do it' — It smts me' That’s 
40 what I do It for'’ 

The man writhed under the pain, until 
he could endure it no longer, when he 
called out, with an exclamation more com- 
mon among foreigners than with us — ‘Oh, 
Jesus Christ' Oh, Jesus Christ'’ 

‘Don’t call on Jesus Christ,’ shouted the 
captain, ‘/le can't help you Call on Captam 
T — He’s the man' He can help you' 
Jesus Christ can’t help you now'’ 

50 At these words, which I never shall for- 
get, my blood ran cold I could look on no 
longer Disgusted, sick, and horror-struck, 
I turned away and leaned over the rail, 
and looked down into the water A few 
rapid thoughts of my own situauon, and of 
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the prospect of future revenge, crossed my 
mind, but the falling of the blows and the 
cries of the man called me back at once At 
length they ceased, and turmng round, I 
found that the mate, at a signal from the 
captain, had cut him down Almost doubled 
up with pain, the man walked slowly for- 
ward, and went down mto the forecastle 
Every one else stood still at his post, while 
the captain, swelling with rage and with the 
importance of his achievement, walked the 
quarter-deck, and at each turn, as he came 
forward, calling out to us, — ‘You see your 
condition' You see where I’ve got you all, 
and you know what to expect'’ — ‘You’ve 
been mistaken in me — you didn’t know 
what I was' Now you know what I am'’ — 
‘I’ll make you toe the mark, every soul of 
you, or I’ll flog you all, fore and aft, from 
the boy, up'’ — ‘You’ve got a driver over 
you' Yes, a slave-driver — a negro-driver^ 
I’ll see who’ll tell me he isn’t a negro 
slave'’ With this and the hke matter, 
equally calculated to qmet us, and to allay 
any apprehensions of future trouble, he 
entertained us for about ten minutes, when 
he went below Soon after, John came aft, 
with his bare back covered with stripes and 
wales in every direcuon, and dreadfully 
swollen, and asked the steward to ask the 
captain to let him have some salve, or 
balsam, to put upon it ‘No,’ said the cap- 
tain, who heard him from below, ‘tell him 
to put his shirt on, that’s the best thing for 
him, and pull me ashore in the boat No- 
body IS going to lay-up on board this 
vessel ’ He then called to Mr Russell to 
take those two men and two others in the 
boat, and pull him ashore I went for one 
The two men could hardly bend their 
backs, and the captain called to them to 
‘give way,’ ‘give way'’ but finding they did 
their best, he let them alone The agent was 
in the stern sheets, but durmg the whole 
pull — a league or more — not a word was 
spoken We landed, the captain, agent, and 
officer went up to the house, and left us 
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with the boat I, and the man with me, 
staid near the boat, while John and Sam 
walked slowly away, and sat down on 
rocks They talked some time together, but 
at length separated, each sitting alone. I 
had some fears of John He was a foreigner, 
and violently tempered, and tmder suffer- 
mg, and he had his kmfe with him, and the 
captain was to come down alone to the 
10 boat But nothmg happened, and we went 
quietly on board The captain was prob- 
ably armed, and if either of them had 
lifted a hand agamst him they would have 
had nothmg before them but flight, and 
starvation m the woods of Cahfornia, or 
capture by the soldiers and Indian blood- 
hoimds, whom the offer of twenty dollars 
would have set upon them 

After the day’s work was done, we went 
20 down mto the forecastle, and ate our plam 
supper, but not a word was spoken It was 
Saturday mght, but there was no song — no 
‘sweethearts and wives ’ A gloom was over 
everythmg The two men lay m their 
berths, groaning with pam, and we all 
turned m, but for myself, not to sleep A 
soimd conung now and then from the 
berths of the two men showed that they 
were awake, as awake they must liave 
30 been, for they could hardly he m one 
posture a moment, the dim, swinging lamp 
of the forecastle shed its light over the dark 
hole m which we lived, and many and 
various reflections and purposes coursed 
through my mmd I thought of our situa- 
non, hvmg under a tyranny, of the char- 
acter of the country we were in, of the 
length of the voyage, and of the uncertainty 
attending our return to America, and then, 
40 if we should return, of the prospect of 
obtammg jusuce and satisfacUon for these 
poor men, and vowed that if God should 
ever give me the means, I would do some- 
thing to redress the grievances and relieve 
the sufferings of that poor class of bemgs, 
of whom I then was one 
1839 
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FROM TYPEE 
Typee Mortabkee * 

I 

Typee or Happar? A frightful death at the 
hands of the fiercest of cannibals, or a 
kindly reception from a gentler race of 
savages? Wluch? But it was too late now to 
discuss a question which would so soon 10 
be answered 

The part of the valley in which we found 
ourselves appeared to be altogether umn- 
habited An almost impenetrable thicket 
extended from side to side, without pre- 
senting a smgle plant affording the nour- 
ishment we had confidently calculated 
upon, and with this object, we followed 
the course of the stream, castmg quick 
glances as we proceeded mto the thick 20 
jungles on either hand 

My compamon — to whose sohcitations 
I had yielded m descending into the valley 
— now that the step was taken, began to 
mamfest a degree of caution I had little 
expected from him He proposed that, in 
the event of our finding an adequate sup- 
ply of fruit, we should remam m this un- 
frequented portion of the country — where 
we should nm httle chance of being sur- 30 
pnsed by its occupants, whoever they 
might be — until sufficiently recruited to 
resume our journey, when, laymg in a store 
of food equal to our wants, we might easily 
regain the bay of Nukuheva, after the lapse 
of a sufficient interval to ensure the de- 
parture of our vessel 

I objected strongly to this proposition, 
plausible as it was, as the difficulties of the 
route would be almost insurmountable, 40 
unacquamted as we were with the general 
bearings of the country, and I reminded 
my compamon of the hardships which we 
had already encountered in our uncertain 
wanderings, in a word, I said that smce we 
had deemed it advisable to enter the valley, 
we ought manfully to face the conse- 
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quences, whatever they might be; the more 
cspeaally as I was convmced there was no 
alternative left us but to fall in with the 
natives at once, and boldly nsk the recep- 
tion they might give us, and that as to my- 
self, I felt the necessity of rest and shelter, 
and that imtil I had obtamed them, I 
should be wholly unable to encounter such 
suffenngs as we had lately passed through 
To the justice of these observations Toby 
somewhat reluctantly assented. 

We were surprised that, after moving as 
far as we had along the valley, we should 
still meet with the same impervious thick- 
ets, and thinking that although the borders 
of the stream might be lined for some dis- 
tance with them, yet beyond there might 
be more open ground, I requested Toby 
to keep a bright look-out upon one side, 
while I did the same on the other, in order 
to discover some opemng in the bushes, 
and especially to watch for the slightest 
appearance of a path or anything else that 
might indicate the vicinity of the islanders 
What furtive and anxious glances we cast 
into those dim-looking shades' With what 
apprehensions we proceeded, ignorant at 
what moment we might be greeted by the 
javelm of some ambushed savage' At last 
my companion paused, and directed my 
attention to a narrow opening in the foliage 
We struck into it, and it soon brought us 
by an indistmctly traced path to a compara- 
tively clear space, at the farther end of 
which we descried a number of the trees, 
the native name of which is ‘annuee,’ and 
which bear a most dehcious fruit 

What a race' I hobbhng over the ground 
hke some decrepit wretch, and Toby leap- 
ing forward hke a greyhoimd He quickly 
cleared one of the trees on which there 
were two or three of the fruit, but to our 
chagrm they proved to be much decayed, 
the rinds partly opened by the birds, and 
their hearts half devoured However, we 
quickly dispatched them, and no ambrosia 
could have been more dehcious 

We looked about us uncertain whither 
to direct our steps, since the path we had 
so far followed appeared to be lost in the 
open space around us At last we resolved 
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to enter a grove near at hand, and had 
advanced a tew rods, when, just upon its 
skirts, I picked up a slender bread-fruit 
shoot perfectly green, and with the tender 
bark freshly stript from it It was sail 
slippery with moisture, and appeared as if 
It had been but that moment thrown aside 
I said nothing, but merely held it up to 
Toby, who started at this undeniable evi- 
dence of the vicimty of the savages to 

The plot was now thickening — A short 
distance farther lay a little faggot of the 
same shoots botmd together with a strip of 
bark Could it have been thrown down by 
some sohtary native, who, alarmed at seeing 
us, had hurried forward to carry the ud- 
ings of our approach to his countrymen? — 
Typee or Happar> — But it was too late to 
recede, so we moved on slowly, my com- 
pamon in advance castmg eager glances » 
under the trees on either side, until all at 
once I saw him recoil as if snmg by an 
adder Sinking on his knee, he waved me 
off with one hand, while with the other he 
held aside some intervening leaves, and 
gazed intently at some object. 

Disregarding his injunction, I quickly 
approached him and caught a glimpse of 
two figures partly hidden by the dense 
foliage, they were standing close together, 30 
and were perfectly motionless They must 
have previously perceived us, and with- 
drawn into the depths of the wood to elude 
our observation 

My mind was at once made up Drop- 
ping my staff, and tearing open the package 
of things we had brought from the ship, 

I unrolled the cotton cloth, and holding it 
in one hand, plucked with the other a twig 
from the bushes beside me, and tellmg 40 
Toby to follow my example, I broke 
through the covert and advanced, waving 
the branch in token of peace toward the 
shrinking forms before me. 

They were a boy and a girl, slender and 
graceful, and completely naked, with the 
exception of a slight girdle of bark, from 
which depended at opposite pomts two of 
the russet leaves of the bread-fruit tree. 

An arm of the boy, half screened from 50 
sight by her wild tresses, was thrown about 
the neck of the girl, while with the other 
he held one of her hands m his, and thus 
they stood together, their heads inclined 
forward, catching the faint noise we made 
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in our progress, and with one foot m ad- 
vance, as if half inchned to fly from our 
presence 

As we drew near, their alarm evidently 
mcreased Apprehensive that they might 
fly from us altogether, I stopped short and 
motioned them to advance and receive the 
gift I extended toward them, but they 
would not, I then uttered a few words of 
their language with which I was acquainted, 
scarcely expecting that they would under- 
stand me, but to show that we had not 
dropped from the clouds upon them This 
appeared to give them a httle confldence, 
so I approached nearer, presenting the 
cloth with one hand, and holding the bough 
with the other, while they slowly retreated. 
At last they suffered us to approach so near 
to them that we were enabled to throw the 
cotton cloth across their shoulders, giving 
them to understand that it was theirs, and 
by a variety of gestures endeavourmg to 
make them imderstand that we entertained 
the highest possible regard for them. 

The frightened pair now stood still, 
whilst we endeavoured to make them com- 
prehend the nature of our wants In doing 
this Toby went through with a complete 
senes of pantomimic illustrations — open- 
mg his mouth from ear to ear, and thrust- 
ing his fingers down his throat, gnashmg 
his teeth and rolling his eyes about, till I 
verily bcheve the poor creatures took us for 
a couple of white cannibals who were about 
to make a meal of them When, however, 
they understood us, they showed no in- 
clmation to reheve our wants At this 
juncture it began to rain violently, and we 
motioned them to lead us to some place of 
shelter With this request they appeared 
wilhng to comply, but nothing could evince 
more strongly the apprehension with which 
they regarded us, than the way m which, 
whilst walking before us, they kept their 
eyes constantly turned back to watch every 
movement we made, and even our very 
looks. 

‘Typee or Happar, Toby?’ asked I, as we 
walked after them 

‘Of course, Happar,’ he rephed, with a 
show of confidence which was intended to 
disguise his doubts. 

‘We shall soon know,’ I exclaimed, and 
at the same moment I stepped forward 
toward our guides, and pronouncing the 
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two names interrogatively, and pomtmg to and in their eager desire to behold us, they 

the lowest part of the valley, endeavoured almost arrested our progress, an equal num- 

to come to the point at once They repeated ber surrounding our youthful guides, who, 

the words after me again and again, but with amazmg volubihty, appeared to be 

without giving any peculiar emphasis to detailmg the circumstances which had 

either, so that I was completely at a loss to attended their meeting with us. Every item 

understand them, for a couple of wilier of intelligence appeared to redouble the 

young things than we afterward found astomshment of the islanders, and they 

them to have been on this particular oc- gazed at us with inquiring looks 

casion never probably fell m any traveller’s lo At last we reached a large and handsome 
way bmlding of bamboos, and were by signs 

More and more curious to ascertain our told to enter it, the natives opening a lane 

fate, I now threw together in the form of a for us through which to pass, on entermg, 

question the words ‘Happar’ and ‘Mortar- without ceremony we threw our exhausted 

kee,’ the latter being eqiuvalent to the frames upon the mats that covered the 

word ‘good ’ The two natives interchanged floor In a moment the shght tenement was 

glances of pecuhar meaning with one an- completely full of people, whilst those who 

other at this, and manifested no httle sur- were unable to obtain admittance gazed at 

prise, but on the repetition of the question, us through its open cane-work 

after some consultation together, to the 20 It was now evemng, and by the dim 
great joy of Toby, they answered in the light we could just discern the savage 
affirmative Toby was now in ecstasies, countenances around us, gleaming with 

especially as the young savages continued wild curiosity and wonder, the naked forms 

to reiterate their answer with great energy, and tattooed limbs of brawny warriors, 

as though desirous of impressing us with with here and there the slighter figures of 

the idea that being among the Happars, we young girls, all engaged in a perfect storm 

ought to consider ourselves perfectly se- of conversauon, of which we were of course 

cure the one only theme, whilst our recent 

Although I had some lingering doubts, 1 guides were fully occupied m answering the 
feigned great dehght with Toby at this 30 innumerable questions which everyone put 
announcement, while my compamon broke to them Nothing can exceed the fierce 
out into a pantomimic abhorrence of gesuculation of these people when ammated 

Typee, and immeasurable love for the m conversation, and on this occasion they 

particular valley in which we were, our gave loose to all their natural vivacity, 

gmdes all the while gazing uneasily at one shouung and dancmg about m a manner 

another, as if at a loss to account for our that well-mgh mtimidated us 

conduct Close to where we lay, squatting upon 

They hurried on, and we followed them, their haunches, were some eight or ten 

until suddenly they set up a strange halloo, noble-lookmg chiefs — for such they subse- 

which was answered from beyond the 40 quently proved to be — who, more reserved 
grove through which we were passing, and than the rest, regarded us with a fixed and 
the next moment we entered upon some stern attention, which not a little discom- 

open ground, at the extremity of which we posed our equanimity One of them in par- 

descried a long, low hut, and m front of it ticular, who appeared to be the highest in 

were several young girls As soon as they rank, placed himself directly facing me, 

perceived us they fled with wild screams lookmg at me with a rigidity of aspect 

into the adjoimng thickets, hke so many under which I absolutely quailed He never 

startled fawns A few moments after the once opened his hps, but mamtamed his 

whole valley resounded with savage out- severe expression of countenance, without 

cries, and the natives came runnmg toward so turning his face aside for a single moment, 
us from every direction Never before had I been subjected to so 

Had an army of invaders made an irrup- strange and steady a glance, it revealed 

uon into their territory, they could not have nothing of the imnd of the savage, but it 

evinced greater excitement We were soon appeared to be readmg my own 

completely encircled by a dense throng. After undergoing this scrutiny till I grew 
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absolutely nervous, with a view of diverting 
It if possible, and conciliating the good 
opinion of the warrior, I took some tobacco 
from the bosom of my frock, and offered it 
to him He qmetly rejected the proffered 
gift, and, without speakmg, mouoned me 
to return it to its place 

In my previous intercourse with the na- 
tives of Nukuheva and Tior, I had found 
that the present of a small piece of tobacco lo 
would have rendered any of them devoted 
to my service Was this act of the chief a 
token of his enmity? Typee or Happar^ I 
asked within myself I started, for at the 
same moment this identical question was 
asked by the strange being before me. I 
turned to Toby, the ffickering hght of 
a native taper showed me his counte- 
nance pale with trepidation at this fatal 
question I paused for a second, and I 
know not by what impulse it was that 
I answered, ‘Typee ’ The piece of dusky 
statuary nodded in approval, and then 
murmured, ‘Mortarkee^’ ‘Mortarkee,’ said 
I, without further hesitauon — ‘Typee mor- 
tarkee ’ 

What a transition' The dark figures 
around us leaped to their feet, clapped their 
hands in transport, and shouted again and 
again the talismanic svUables, the utterance 
of which appeared to have settled every- 
thing 

When this commotion had a little sub- 
sided, the principal chief squatted once 
more before me, and throwing himself mto 
a sudden rage, poured forth a string of 
phihppics, which I was at no loss to imder- 
stand, from the frequent recurrence of the 
word Happar, as bemg directed agamst the 
natives of the adjoining valley In all these 
denunciations my compamon and I ac- 
quiesced, while we extolled the character of 
the warhke Typees To be sure our pane- 
gyrics were somewhat lacomc, consisung 
m the repeution of that name, umted with 
the potent adjective ‘mortarkee ’ But this 
was sufficient, and served to concihate 
the good-will of the natives, with whom our 
congemahty of sentiment on this point did 
more toward inspiring a friendly feeling 50 
than anythmg else that could have hap- 
pened 

At last the wrath of the chief evaporated, 
and in a few moments he was as placid as 
ever Laymg his hand upon his breast, he 
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now gave me to understand that his name 
was ‘Mehevi,’ and that, m return, he wished 
me to commumcate my appellation I hesi- 
tated for an instant, thinking that it might 
be difficult for him to pronounce my real 
name, and then, with the most praise- 
worthy mtentions, mtimated that I was 
known as ‘Tom ’ But I could not have 
made a worse selection, the chief could not 
master it ‘Tommo,’ ‘Tomma,’ ‘Tommee,’ 
everything but plain ‘Tom.’ As he per- 
sisted m garnishing the word with an 
additional syllable, I compromised the 
matter with him at the word ‘Tommo’, 
and by that name I went durmg the entire 
period of my stay m the valley The same 
proceeding was gone through with Toby, 
whose mellifluous appellation was more 
easily caught 

An exchange of names is eqmvalent to a 
ratification of good-wiU and amity among 
these simple people, and as we were aware 
of this fact, we were delighted that it had 
taken place on the present occasion. 

Reclinmg upon our mats, we now held a 
kmd of levee, giving audience to successive 
troops of the natives, who introduced 
themselves to us by pronouncmg their re- 
spective names, and retired in high good- 
humour on receiving ours in remrn Dur- 
mg the ceremony the greatest mernment 
prevailed, nearly every announcement on 
the pan of the islanders being followed by 
a fresh sally of gaiety, which induced me 
to believe that some of them at least were 
innocently diverting the company at our 
expense, by bestowing upon themselves a 
strmg of absurd titles, of the humour of 
which we were, of course, enurely igno- 
rant 

All this occupied about an hour, when 
the throng having a httle dimmished, I 
turned to Mehevi, and gave him to under- 
stand that we were in need of food and 
sleep Immediately the attentive chief ad- 
dressed a few words to one of the crowd, 
who disappeared, and returned m a few 
moments with a calabash of ‘poee-poee,’ 
and two or three young cocoa-nuts stripped 
of their husks, and with their shells partly 
broken. We both of us forthwith placed 
one of these natural goblets to our bps, and 
drained it m a moment of the refreshmg 
draught it contained. The poee-poee was 
then placed before us, and even frmished 
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as I was, I paused to consider in what man- 
ner to convey it to my mouth 

This staple article of food among the 
Marquese islanders is manufactured from 
the produce of the bread-fruit tree It 
somewhat resembles m its plastic nature 
our bookbinders’ paste, is of a yellow col- 
our, and somewhat tart to the taste 

Such was the dish, the merits of which 
I was now eager to discuss I eyed it wist- 
fully for a moment, and then, unable any 
longer to stand on ceremony, plunged my 
hand mto the yielding mass, and to the 
boisterous mirth of the nauves drew it 
forth laden with the poee-poee, which ad- 
hered m lengthemng strings to every finger 
So stubborn was its consistency, that m 
conveymg my heavily-freighted hand to 
my mouth, the connecting links almost 
raised the calabash from the mats on which 
It had been placed This display of awk- 
wardness — m which, by the by, Toby kept 
me company — convulsed the bystanders 
with uncontrollable laughter 
As soon as their merriment had some- 
what subsided, Mehevi, motioning us to be 
attentive, dipped the forefinger of his right 
hand in the dish, and giving it a rapid and 
scienufic twirl, drew it out coated smoothly 
with the preparauon With a second pecu- 
liar flourish he prevented the poec-poce 
from dropping to the ground as he raised 
It to his mouth, into which the finger was 
inserted, and drawn forth perfectly free 
from any adhesive matter. This perform- 
ance was evidently intended for our m- 
struction, so I again essayed the feat on 
the principles mculcatcd, but with very lU 
success 

A starving man, however, httle heeds 
conventional proprieties, especially on a 
South Sea island, and accordingly Toby 
and I partook of the dish after our own 
clumsy fashion, beplastenng our faces all 
over with the glutmous compound, and 
daubmg our hands nearly to the wrist This 
kind of food is by no means disagreeable 
to the palate of a European, though at first 
the mode of eating it may be For my own 
part, after the lapse of a few days 1 became ; 
accustomed to its singular flavour, and 
grew remarkably fond of it 

So much for the first course, several 
other dishes followed it, some of which 
were posmvely dehaous. We onnoh ided 


our banquet by tossing off the contents of 
two more young cocoa-nuts, after which we 
regaled ourselves with the soothmg fumes 
of tobacco, inhaled from a quaintly carved 
pipe which passed round the circle. 

Durmg the repast, the natives eyed us 
with mtense curiosity, observing our rm- 
nutest motions, and appearing to discover 
abundant matter for comment m the most 
•o trifling occurrence Their surprise mounted 
the highest, when we began to remove our 
uncomfortable garments, which were sat- 
urated with ram They scanned the white- 
ness of our limbs, and seemed utterly un- 
able to account for the contrast they pre- 
sented to the swarthy hue of our faces, 
embrowned from a six months’ exposure 
to the scorching sun of the Line They felt 
our skm, much m the same way that a silk 
» mercer would handle a remarkably fine 
piece of satm, and some of them went so far 
in their investigation as to apply the ol- 
factory organ 

Their singular behaviour almost led me 
to imagme that they never before had be- 
held a white man, but a few moments’ re- 
flection convmced me that this could not 
have been the case, and a more satisfactory 
reason for their conduct has smce suggested 
30 Itself to my mind 

Deterred by the frightful stones related 
of Its inhabitants, ships never enter this 
bay, while their hostile relations with the 
tnbes in the adjoimng valleys prevent the 
Typees from visiting that section of the 
island where vessels occasionally he At 
long intervals, however, some intrepid cap- 
tain wiU touch on the skirts of the bay, with 
two or three armed boats’ crews, and ac- 
40 compamed by an mterpreter The natives 
who hve near the sea descry the strangers 
long before they reach theur waters, and 
aware of the purpose for which they come, 
proclaim loudly the news of their ap- 
proach By a speaes of vocal telegraph the 
mtelhgence reaches the inmost recesses of 
the vale m an mconceivably short space of 
time, drawing nearly its whole populauon 
down to the beach laden with every variety 
10 of fruit The mterpreter, who is mvanably 
a ‘tabooed kannaka,’ leaps ashore with the 
goods intended for barter, while the boats, 
with their oars shipped, and every man on 
his thwart, he just outside the surf, heading 
oflf from the shore, in readmess at the first 
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untoward event to escape to the open sea. 
As soon as the traffic is concluded, one of 
the boats pulls in under cover of the mus- 
kets of the others, the fruit is quickly 
thrown mto her, and the transient visitors 
precipitately reare from what they justly 
consider so dangerous a vicimty 

The intercourse occurring with Euro- 
peans being so restricted, no wonder that 
the inhabitants of the valley mamfested so 
much curiosity with regard to us, appeanng 
as we did among them under such smgular 
circumstances I have no doubt that we 
were the first white men who ever pene- 
trated thus far back into their territories, 
or at least the first who had ever descended 
from the head of the vale What had 
brought us thither must have appeared a 
complete mystery to them, and from our 
Ignorance of the language it was impossible 
for us to enhghten them In answer to m- 
quines which the eloquence of their ges- 
tures enabled us to comprehend, all that 
we could reply was, that we had come from 
Nukuheva, a place, be it remembered, with 
which they were at open war This inteUi- 
gence appeared to affect them with the 
most lively emotions ‘Nukuiieva mortar- 
kee^’ they asked Of course we rephed 
most energetically in the negative 

They then plied us with a thousand ques- 
tions, of which we could understand noth- 
ing more than that they had reference to 
the recent movements of the French, 
against whom they seemed to cherish the 
most fierce hatred So eager were they to 
obtain informauon on this pomt, that they 
still continued to propound their queries 
long after we had shown that we were 
utterly unable to answer them Occasion- 
ally we caught some indistinct idea of their 
meamng, when we would endeavour by 
every method in our power to commumcate 
the desired mteUigence At such times their 
gratificauon was boundless, and they 
would redouble their efforts to make us 
comprehend them more perfectly. But all 
m vam, and in the end they looked at us 
despairingly, as if we were the receptacles 
of invaluable information, but how to come 
at It they knew not. 

After a while the group around us grad- 
ually dispersed, and we were left about 
midiught (as we conjectured) with those 
who appeared to be permanent residents of 


the house. These mdividuals now provided 
us with fresh mats to he upon, covered ua 
with several folds of tappa, and then extin- 
guishmg the tapers that had been burning, 
threw themselves down beside us, and after 
a httle desultory conversation were soon 
sound asleep 

2 

10 Various and conflicting were the thoughts 
which oppressed me during the silent hours 
that followed the events related in the pre- 
ceding chapter Toby, weaned with the 
faugues of the day, slumbered heavily by 
my side, but the pain under which I was 
suffering effectually prevented my sleep- 
mg, and I remamed distressingly ahve to 
all the fearful circumstances of our present 
situation Was it possible that, after all our 
30 vicissitudes, we were really in the terrible 
valley of Typee, and at the mercy of its 
inmates, a fierce and unrelennng tribe of 
savages^ 

Typee or Happar? I shuddered when I 
reflected that there was no longer any room 
for doubt, and that, beyond all hope of es- 
cape, we were now placed in those very 
arcumstances from the bare thought of 
which I had recoiled with such abhorrence 
30 but a few days before What might not be 
our fearful destiny’ To be sure, as yet, we 
had been treated with no violence, nay, 
had been even kindly and hospitably enter- 
tained But what dependence could be 
placed upon the fickle passions which sway 
the bosom of a savage? His inconstancy and 
treachery are proverbial Might it not be 
that, beneath these fair appearances, the 
islanders covered some perfidious design, 
40 and that their friendly reception of us 
might only precede some horrible catas- 
trophe? How strongly did these forebodmgs 
sprmg up in my mind, as I lay restlessly 
upon a couch of mats, surrounded by the 
dimly-revealed forms of those whom I so 
greatly dreaded. 

From the excitement of these fearful 
thoughts, I sank, toward mommg, mto an 
uneasy slumber; and on awakmg, with a 
30 start, m the midst of an appalhng dream, 
looked up into the eager countenances of 
a number of the natives, who were bending 
over me. 

It was broad day, and the house was 
nearly filled with young females, fenafully 
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decorated with flowers, who gazed upon me 
as I rose with faces in which childish de- 
light and curiosity were vividly portrayed 
After waking Toby, they seated themselves 
round us on the mats, and gave full play 
to that prying inquisitiveness which, time 
out of mind, has been attributed to the 
adorable sex 

As these unsophisticated young creatures 
were attended by no jealous duennas, their 
proceedmgs were altogether informal, and 
void of artificial restraint Long and mmute 
was the investigation with which they hon- 
oured us, and so uproarious their mirth, 
that I felt infinitely sheepish, and Toby was 
immeasurably outraged at their familiarity. 

These lively young ladies were at the 
same time wonderfully pohte and humane, 
fanning aside the insects that occasionally 
lighted on our brows, presenting us with 
food, and compassionately regarding me 
in the midst of my affiicuons But in spite 
of all their blandishments, my feehngs of 
propriety were exceedingly shocked, for I 
could not but consider them as having over- 
stepped the due limits of female decorum 

Having diverted themselves to their 
hearts’ content, our young visitants now 
withdrew, and gave place to successive 
troops of the other sex, who continued 
floclung toward the house until near noon, 
by which time I have no doubt that the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the valley 
had bathed themselves in the hght of our 
bemgnant countenances 

At last, when their numbers began to 
diminish, a superb-looking warrior stooped 
the towering plumes of his head-dress be- 
neath the low portal, and entered the house 
I saw at once that he was some distin- 
guished personage, the natives regarding 
him with the utmost deference, and making 
room for him as he approached His aspect 
was imposing The splendid long drooping 
tail-feathers of the tropical bird, thickly 
interspersed with the gaudy plumage of the 
cock, were disposed m an immense upright 
semicircle upon his head, their lower ex- 
tremities being fixed in a crescent of 
guinea-beads which spanned the forehead. 
Around his neck were several enormous 
necklaces of boars’ tusks, pohshed like 
ivory, and disposed in such a manner as 
that the longest and largest were upon his 
capacious chest. Thrust forward through 


the large apertures m his ears were two 
small and finely-shaped sperm-whale teeth, 
presentmg their cavities in front, stuffed 
with freshly-plucked leaves, and curiously 
wrought at the other end mto strange httle 
images and devices. These barbaric trm- 
kets, garnished m this manner at their open 
extremities, and tapermg and curvmg round 
to a point behmd the ear, resembled not a 
10 httle a pair of cornucopias 

The loins of the warrior were girt about 
with heavy folds of a dark-coloured tappa, 
hanging before and behmd in clusters of 
braided tassels, while anklets and bracelets 
of curhng human hair completed his unique 
costume In his right hand he grasped a 
beautifully carved paddle-spear, nearly fif- 
teen feet in length, made of the bright koa- 
wood, one end sharply pointed, and the 
other flattened like an oar-blade Hangmg 
obliquely from his girdle by a loop of 
smnate, was a richly decorated pipe, the 
slender reed forming its stem was coloured 
with a red pigment, and rotmd it, as well as 
the idol-bowl, fluttered little streamers of 
the thinnest tappa 

But that which was most remarkable m 
the appearance of this splendid islander 
was the elaborate tattoomg displayed on 
every noble hmb All imaginable hnes and 
curves and figures were dehneated over 
his whole body, and in their grotesque 
variety and mfinite profusion, I could only 
compare them to the crowded groupings 
of quaint patterns we sometimes see m 
costly pieces of lacework The most simple 
and remarkable of all these ornaments was 
that which decorated the countenance of 
the chief Two broad stripes of tattoomg, 
diverging from the centre of his shaven 
crown, obliquely crossed both eyes — stam- 
ing the lids — to a little below either ear, 
where they imited with another stripe, 
which swept m a straight fine along the bps, 
and formed the base of the triangle The 
warrior, from the excellence of his physical 
proportions, might certainly have been re- 
garded as one of nature’s noblemen, and 
the hnes drawn upon his face may possibly 
have denoted his exalted rank 
This warlike personage, upon entermg 
the house, seated himself at some distance 
from the spot where Toby and myself 
reposed, while the rest of the savages looked 
alternately from us to him, as if m expecta- 
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tion of something they were disappomted 
m not perceivmg Regarding the chief 
attentively, I thought his lineaments ap- 
peared famihar to me As soon as his fuU 
face was turned upon me, and I agam be- 
held its extraordinary embelhshment, and 
met the strange gaze to which I had been 
subjected the precedmg night, I immedi- 
ately, m spite of the alteration m his ap- 
pearance, recogmsed the noble Mehevi 
On addressing him, he advanced at once m 
the most cordial manner, and, greetmg me 
warmly, seemed to enjoy not a httle the 
effect his barbaric costume had produced 
upon me 

I forthwith determined to secure, if pos- 
sible, the good-will of this individual, as I 
easily perceived he was a man of great 
authority in his tribe, and one who might 
exert a powerful influence upon our subse- 20 
quent fate In the endeavour I was not 
repulsed, for nothing could surpass the 
friendliness he manifested toward both my 
companion and myself He extended his 
sturdy hmbs by our side, and endeavoured 
to make us comprehend the full extent of 
the kindly feelings by which he was ac- 
tuated The almost insuperable difficulty in 
communicating to one another our ideas, 
affected the chief with no little morufica- 30 
tion He evinced a great desire to be en- 
lightened with regard to the customs and 
peculiarities of the far-off country we had 
left behind us, and to which, under the 
name of Maneeka, he frequently alluded 

But that which more than any other 
subject engaged his attention, was the late 
proceedings of the ‘France,’ as he called 
the French, m the neighbourmg bay of 
Nukuheva This seemed a never-endmg 40 
theme with him, and one concerning which 
he was never weary of interrogating us All 
the information we succeeded in imparting 
to him on this subject was little more than 
that we had seen six men-of-war lying in 
the hostile bay at the time we had left it 
When he received this intelligence, Mehevi, 
by the aid of his fingers, went through a 
long numerical calculation, as if estimating 
the number of Frenchmen the squadron 50 
might contain 

It was just after employing his faculues 
m this way that he happened to notice the 
swelhng in my hmb He immediately ex- 
ammed it with the utmost attenuon, and 
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after domg so, dispatched a boy, who hap- 
pened to be standmg by, with some mes- 
sage 

After the lapse of a few moments the 
striphng re-entered the house with an aged 
islander, who might have been taken for 
old Hippocrates himself His head was as 
bald as the polished surface of a cocoa-nut 
shell, which article it precisely resembled in 
smoothness and colour, while a long silvery 
beard swept almost to his girdle of bark 
Encirchng his temples was a bandeau of 
the twisted leaves of the Omoo tree, pressed 
closely over the brows to shield his feeble 
vision from the glare of the sun His tot- 
tering steps were supported by a long shm 
staff, resembling the wand with winch a 
theatrical magician appears on the stage, 
and in one hand he carried a freshly- 
plaited fan of the green leaflets of the cocoa- 
nut tree A flowing robe of tappa, knotted 
over the shoulder, hung loosely round his 
stooping form, and heightened the vener- 
ableness of his aspect 

Mehevi, saluting this old gentleman, 
motioned him to a seat between us, and 
then uncovering my limb, desired him to 
examine it The leech gazed intently from 
me to Toby, and then proceeded to busi- 
ness After dihgently observing the ailing 
member, he commenced mampulatmg it, 
and on the supposition probably that the 
complaint had deprived the leg of all sen- 
sation, began to pinch and hammer it in 
such a manner that I absolutely roared ■with 
the pain Thinking that I was as capable 
of making an apphcation of thumps and 
pinches to the part as anyone else, I en- 
deavoured to resist this species of medical 
treatment But it was not so easy a matter 
to get out of the clutches of the old wizard, 
he fastened on the imfortunate limb as if 
It were something for which he had been 
long seeking, and muttering some kind 
of incantation continued his disciphne, 
pounding it after a fashion that set me well- 
mgh crazy, while Mehevi, upon the same 
prmciple which prompts an affecuonate 
mother to hold a strugghng child m a 
dentist’s chair, restrained me m his power- 
ful grasp, and actually encouraged the 
■wretch in this infliction of torture 

Almost frantic with rage and pain, I 
yelled hke a bedlamite, while Toby, throw- 
ing himself mto aU the attitudes of a 
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posture-master, vainly endeavoured to ex- 
postulate with the natives by signs and 
gestures To have looked at my companion, 
as, sympathising with my sufferings, he 
strove to put an end to them, one would 
have thought that he was the deaf and 
dumb alphabet mcarnated. Whether my 
tormentor yielded to Toby’s entreaties, or 
paused from sheer exhaustion, I do not 
know, but all at once he ceased his opera- 
aons, and at the same time the chief re- 
hnqmshing his hold upon me, I fell back, 
famt and breathless with the agony I had 
endured 

My unfortunate limb was now left much 
in the same condition as a rump-steak after 
undergoing the castigating process which 
precedes cooking My physician, having 
recovered from the fatigues of his exer- 
tions, as if anxious to make amends for the 
pain to which he had subjected me, now 
took some herbs out of a little wallet that 
was suspended from his waist, and moisten- 
ing them in water, apphed them to the m- 
flamed part, stooping over it at the same 
time, and either whispermg a spell, or 
having a little confidential chat with some 
imaginary demon located in the calf of my 
leg My limb was now swathed m leafy 
bandages, and grateful to Providence for 
the cessation of hostihues, I was suffered 
to rest 

Mehevi shortly after rose to depart, but 
before he went he spoke authoritatively to 
one of the natives, whom he addressed as 
Kory-Kory, and from the little I could 
understand of what took place, pointed 
him out to me as a man whose peculiar 
busmess thenceforth would be to attend 
upon my person I am not certain that I 
comprehended as much as this at the time, 
but the subsequent conduct of my trusty 
body-servant fully assured me that such 
must have been the case 

I could not but be amused at the man- 
ner in which the chief addressed me upon 
this occasion, talking to me for at least 
fifteen or twenty nunutes as calmly as if I 
could understand every word that he said 
I remarked this peculiarity very often after- 
ward in many other of the islanders 

Mehevi havmg now departed, and the 
family physician having likewise made his 
exit, we were left about sunset with the 
ten or twelve nauves, who by this time I 


had ascertained composed the household 
of which Toby and I were members As 
the dwelhng to which we had been first 
mtroduced was the place of my permanent 
abode while I remamed in the valley, and 
as I was necessarily placed upon the most 
mtimate footing with its occupants, I may 
as well here enter into a httle description 
of It and Its inhabitants This description 
10 wdl apply also to nearly all the other 
dwellmg-places m the vale, and will furnish 
some idea of the generahty of the natives 

Near one side of the valley, and about 
midway up the ascent of a rather abrupt 
rise of ground waving with the richest 
verdure, a number of large stones were laid 
in successive courses, to the height of 
nearly eight feet, and disposed m such a 
maimer that their level surface corre- 
20 sponded in shape with the habitation which 
was perched upon it A narrow space, 
however, was reserved in front of the 
dwelhng, upon the summit of this pile of 
stones (called by the natives a ‘pi-pi’), 
which, being enclosed by a htde picket of 
canes, gave it somewhat the appearance of 
a verandah The frame of the house was 
constructed of large bamboos planted up- 
rightly, and secured together at intervals 
30 by transverse stallts of the light wood of the 
habiscus, lashed with thongs of bark The 
rear of the tenement — built up with suc- 
cessive ranges of cocoa-nut boughs bound 
one upon another, with their leaflets cun- 
mngly woven together — inclined a little 
from the vertical, and extended from the 
extreme edge of the ‘pi-pi’ to about twenty 
feet from its surface, whence the shelving 
roof — thatched with the long tapering 
40 leaves of the palmetto — sloped steeply off 
to within about five feet of the floor, leaving 
the eaves drooping with tassel-hke append- 
ages over the front of the habitation Tlus 
was constructed of light and elegant canes, 
m a kind of open screen-work, tastefully 
adorned with bmdmgs of variegated sin- 
nate, which served to hold together its var- 
ious parts The sides of the house were 
similarly built, thus presenting three-quar- 
50 ters for the circulation of the air, while the 
whole was impervious to the ram. 

In length this picmresque bmldmg was 
perhaps twelve yards, while in breadth it 
could not have exceeded as many feet So 
much for the exterior, which, with its wire- 
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like reed-twisted sides, not a little reminded 
me of an immense aviary 

Stooping a little, you passed through a 
narrow aperture in its front, and facing 
you, on entermg, lay two long, perfecdy 
straight, and well-pohshed trunks of the 
cocoa-nut tree, extendmg the full length 
of the dwelling, one of them placed closely 
against the rear, and the other lymg parallel 
with It some two yards distant, the interval 10 
between them being spread with a multi- 
tude of gaily- worked mats, nearly all of a 
different pattern This space formed the 
common couch and loungmg-place of the 
natives, answering the purpose of a divan 
in Oriental countries Here would they 
slumber through the hours of the night, 
and rechne luxuriously during the greater 
part of the day The remainder of the 
floor presented only the cool shming sur- 20 
faces of the large stones of which the ‘pi-pi’ 
was composed 

From the ridge-pole of the house hung 
suspended a number of large packages 
enveloped in coarse tappa, some of which 
contained festival dresses, and vanous 
other matters of the wardrobe, held in high 
estimation These were easily accessible by 
means of a line, which, passing over the 
ridge-pole, had one end attached to a 30 
bundle, while with the other, which led to 
the side of the dwellmg and was there 
secured, the package could be lowered or 
elevated at pleasure 

Against the farther wall of the house 
were arranged in tasteful figures a variety 
of spears and javehns, and other imple- 
ments of savage warfare Outside of the 
habitation, and built upon the piazza-like 
area in its front, was a httle shed used as a 4° 
sort of larder or pantry, and m which were 
stored vanous articles of domestic use and 
convenience A few yards from the ‘pi-pi’ 
was a large shed built of cocoa-nut boughs, 
where the process of preparing the poee- 
poee was carried on, and all culinary opera- 
tions attended to 

Thus much for the house, and its ap- 
purtenances, and It will be readily ac- 
knowledged that a more commodious and 50 
appropriate dwelhng for the climate and 
the people could not possibly be devised 
It was cool, free to admit the air, scrupu- 
lously clean, and elevated above the damp- 
ness and impurities of the ground 


But now to sketch the inmates; and here 
I claim for my tried servitor and faithful 
valet Kory-Kory the precedence of a first 
description As ^s ch^acter will be gradu- 
ally unfolded m the course of my narrative, 
I shall for the present content myself with 
delmeatmg his personal appearance Kory- 
Kory, though the most devoted and best- 
natured serving-man m the world, was, 
alas! a hideous object to look upon. He 
was some twenty-five years of age, and 
about SIX feet m height, robust and well 
made, and of the most extraordinary aspect. 
His head was carefully shaven, with the 
exception of two circular spots, about the 
size of a dollar, near the top of the cramuna, 
where the hair, permitted to grow of an 
amazing length, was twisted up m two 
promment knots, that gave him the appear- 
ance of bemg decorated with a pair of 
horns His beard, plucked out by the root 
from every other part of his face, was 
suffered to droop in hairy pendants, two of 
which garmshed his upper hp, and an equal 
number hung from the extremity of his 
chm 

Kory-Kory, with the view of improving 
the handiwork of nature, and perhaps 
prompted by a desire to add to the engaging 
expression of his countenance, had seen fit 
to embelhsh his face with three broad lon- 
gitudinal stripes of tattooing, which, like 
those country roads that go straight for- 
ward in defiance of all obstacles, crossed his 
nasal organ, descended mto the hollow of 
his eyes, and even skirted the borders of his 
mouth Each completely spanned his physi- 
ognomy, one extendmg m a hne with his 
eyes, another crossmg the face m the vi- 
cmity of the nose, and the third sweepmg 
along his hps from ear to ear His counte- 
nance thus triply hooped, as it were, with 
tattooing, always remmded me of those un- 
happy wretches whom I have sometimes 
observed gazmg out sentimentally from be- 
hmd the grated bars of a prison window; 
whilst the entire body of my savage valet, 
covered all over with representations of 
birds and fishes, and a variety of most un- 
accountable-lookmg creatures, suggested to 
me the idea of a pictorial museum of natu- 
ral history, or an illustrated copy of Gold- 
smith’s Animated Nature 

But It seems really heartless in me tc 
write thus of the poor islander, when I owe 
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perhaps to his unremitting attentions the 
very existence I now enjoy Kory-Kory, 
I mean thee no harm m what I say in re- 
gard to thy outward adormngSj but they 
were a httle curious to my unaccustomed 
sight, and therefore I dilate upon them But 
to underrate or forget thy faithful services 
IS something I could never be guilty of, 
even in the giddiest moment of my life 

The father of my attached follower was a 
native of gigantic frame, and had once pos- 
sessed prodigious physical powers, but the 
lofty form was now yielding to the inroads 
of time, though the hand of disease seemed 
never to have been laid upon the aged war- 
rior Marheyo — for such was his name — 
appeared to have retired from all active 
participation in the affairs of the valley, 
seldom or never accompanymg the natives 
in their various expediuons, and employing 
the greater part of his time in throwing up 
a little shed just outside the house, upon 
which he was engaged to my certam know- 
ledge for four months, without appearmg to 
make any sensible advance I suppose the 
old gentleman was in his dotage, for he 
manifested in various ways the character- 
istics which mark this particular stage of 
life 

I remember m particular his having a 
choice pair of ear-omaments, fabricated 
from the teeth of some sea-monster These 
he would alternately wear and take off at 
least fifty times m the course of the day, go- 
ing and coming from his httle hut on each 
occasion with all the tranquilhty imagi- 
nable Someumes slipping them through 
the slits in his ears, he would seize his 
spear — which m length and shghmess re- 
sembled a fishing pole — and go stalking 
beneath the shadows of the neighbourmg 
groves, as if about to give a hostile meetmg 
to some cannibal kmght But he would soon 
return again, and hiding his weapon under 
the projecting eaves of the house, and roll- 
ing his clumsy trinkets carefully in a piece 
of tappa, would resume his more pacific 
operations as quietly as if he had never in- 
terrupted them. 

But despite his eccentricities, Marheyo 
was a most paternal and warm-hearted old 
fellow, and in this particular not a httle re- 
sembled his son Kory-Kory The mother 
of the latter was the mistress of the family, 
and a notable housewife, and a most mdus- 


trious old lady she was. If she did not un- 
derstand the art of makmg jelhes, jams, 
custards, tea-cakes, and such hke trashy 
affairs, she was profoundly skilled m the 
mysteries of preparmg ‘amar,’ ‘poee-poee,’ 
and ‘kokoo,’ with other substantial matters 
She was a genume busybody, bustlmg 
about the house hke a country landlady at 
an unexpected amval, forever givmg the 
10 young girls tasks to perform, which the 
httle hussies as often neglected, pokmg 
mto every corner, and rummagmg over 
bundles of old tappa, or makmg a prodi- 
gious clatter among the calabashes Some- 
times she might have been seen squatting 
upon her haimches in front of a huge 
wooden basm, and kneading poee-poee 
with terrific vehemence, dashing the stone 
pestle about as if she would shiver the ves- 
20 sel into fragments on other occasions, gal- 
loping about the valley in search of a par- 
ticular kind of leaf, used in some of her 
recondite operations, and returmng home, 
toiling and sweatmg, with a bundle of it, 
under which most women would have 
sunk 

To tell the truth, Kory- Kory’s mother 
was the only industrious person in all the 
valley of Typee, and she could not have 
30 employed herself more actively had she 
been left an exceedingly muscular and des- 
titute widow, with an inordinate supply of 
young children, in the bleakest part of the 
civihsed world There was not the shghtest 
necessity for the greater portion of the 
labour performed by the old lady but she 
seemed to work from some irresistible im- 
pulse, her limbs conunually swaying to and 
fro, as if there were some indefatigable en- 
40 gine concealed within her body which kept 
her in perpetual motion 

Never suppose tliat she was a termagant 
or a shrew for all this, she had the kindhest 
heart in the world, and acted toward me in 
particular in a truly maternal manner, oc- 
casionally putting some little morsel of 
choice food into my hand, some outlandish 
kind of savage sweetmeat or pastry, hke a 
doting mother pettmg a sickly urchin with 
50 tarts and sugar-plums Warm indeed are 
my remembrances of the dear, good, affec- 
tionate old Tmor! 

Besides the mdividuals I have men- 
tioned, there belonged to the household 
three young men, dissipated, good-for- 
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nothing, roystenng blades of savages, who 
were either employed m prosecuting love 
affairs with the maidens of the tribe, or 
grew boozy on ‘arva’ and tobacco m the 
company of congemal spints, the scape- 
graces of the valley 

Among the permanent inmates of the 
house were hkewise several lovely damsels, 
who instead of thrumming pianos and read- 
ing novels, like more enlightened young lo 
ladies, subsntuted for these employments 
the manufacture of a fine species of tappaj 
but for the greater portion of the time were 
skipping from house to house, gaddmg and 
gossiping with their acquamtances 

From the rest of these, however, I must 
except the beauteous nymph Fayaway, who 
was my peculiar favourite Her free phant 
figure was the very perfecnon of female 
grace and beauty Her complexion was a m 
rich and mantling olive, and when watch- 
ing the glow upon her cheeks I could al- 
most swear that beneath the transparent 
medium there lurked the blushes of a famt 
vermihon The face of this girl was a 
rounded oval, and each feature as perfectly 
formed as the heart or imagination of a man 
could desire Her full lips, when parted 
with a smile, disclosed teeth of a dazzhng 
whiteness, and when her rosy mouth 30 
opened with a burst of merriment, they 
looked like the milk-white seeds of the 
‘arta,’ a fruit of the valley, which, when 
cleft in twain, shows them reposing in rows 
on either side, imbedded in the rich and 
juicy pulp Her hair of the deepest brown, 
parted irregularly in the middle, flowed 
in natural ringlets over her shoulders, and 
whenever she chanced to stoop, fell over 
and hid from view her lovely bosom Gaz- 40 
mg mto the depths of her strange blue eyes, 
when she was in a contemplanve mood, 
they seemed most placid yet unfathomable, 
but when illuminated by some lively emo- 
non, they beamed upon the beholder like 
stars The hands of Fayaway were as soft 
and dehcate as those of any countess, for 
an entire exemption from rude labour 
marks the girlhood and even prime of a 
Typee woman’s life Her feet, though so 
wholly exposed, were as dimmutive and 
fairly shaped as those which peep from 
beneath the skirts of a Lima lady’s dress. 

The skm of this young creature, from con- 
tinual ablutions and the use of mollifying 
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ointments, was inconceivably smooth and 
soft. 

I may succeed, perhaps, m pamcularis- 
ing some of the mdividual features of 
Fayaway’s beauty, but that general loveh- 
ness of appearance which they all contnb- 
uted to produce I will not attempt to de- 
scribe The easy unstudied graces of a child 
of nature hke this, breathmg from infancy 
an atmosphere of perpetual summer, and 
nurtured by the simple frmts of the earth, 
enjoymg a perfect freedom from care and 
anxiety, and removed effectually from all 
injurious tendencies, strike the eye in a 
manner which cannot be portrayed This 
picture IS no fancy sketch, it is drawn from 
the most vivid recollections of the person 
dehneated 

Were I asked if the beauteous form of 
Fayaway was altogether free from the 
hideous blemish of tattooing, I should be 
constrained to answer that it was not But 
the pracuuoners of the barbarous art, so 
remorseless in their inflicnons upon the 
brawny limbs of the warriors of the tribe, 
seem to be conscious that it needs not the 
resources of their profession to augment the 
charms of the maidens of the vale 

The females are very httle embellished m 
this way, and Fayaway, with all the other 
young girls of her age, were even less so 
than those of their sex more advanced in 
years The reason of this pecuharity will be 
alluded to hereafter All the tattooing that 
the nymph in question exhibited upon her 
person may be easily described Three 
mmute dots, no bigger than pmheads, 
decorated either lip, and at a little distance 
were not at aU discermble Just upon the 
fall of the shoulder were drawn two parallel 
Imes half an inch apart, and perhaps three 
mches m length, the interval being filled 
with delicately executed figures These nar- 
row bands of tattoomg, thus placed, always 
reminded me of those stripes of gold lace 
worn by officers in undress, and which 
were m heu of epaulettes to denote their 
rank 

Thus much was Fayaway tattooed. The 
audacious hand which had gone so far m 
Its desecratmg work stoppmg short, ap- 
parently wantmg the heart to proceed 

But I have omitted to describe the dress 
worn by this nymph of the valley. 

Fayaway — I must avow the fact — for the 
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most part clung to the pnnunve and sum- 
mer garb of Eden But how becommg the 
costume' It showed her fine figure to the 
best possible advantage, and nothmg could 
have been better adapted to her pecuhar 
style of beauty. On ordinary occasions she 
was habited precisely as I have described 
the two youthful savages whom we had 
met on first entering the valley At other 
times, when rambling among the groves, 
or visiting at the houses of her acquaint- 
ances, she wore a tumc of white tappa, 
reachmg from her waist to a httle below the 
knees, and when exposed for any length of 
time to the sun, she invariably protected 
herself from its rays by a floating mantle of 
the same material, loosely gathered about 
the person Her gala dress will be described 
hereafter. 

As the beauties of our own land dehght 
in bedecking themselves with fanciful ar- 
ucles of jewellery, suspending them from 
their ears, hanging them about their necks, 
and clasping them around their wrists, so 
Fayaway and her companions were in the 
habit of ornamenting themselves with simi- 
lar appendages 

Flora was their jeweller Sometimes they 
wore necklaces of small carnation flowers, 
strung like rubies upon a fibre of tappa, or 
displayed in their ears a single white bud, 
the stem thrust backward through the aper- 
ture, and showing in front the dehcate 
petals folded together in a beautiful sphere, 
and looking like a drop of the purest pearl. 
Chaplets, too, resembling in their anange- 
ment the strawberry coronal worn by an 
English peeress, and composed of mter- 
twmed leaves and blossoms, often crowned 
their temples, and bracelets and anklets of 
the same tasteful pattern were frequently 
to be seen Indeed, the maidens of the 
island were passionately fond of flowers, 
and never wearied of decorating their per- 
sons with them, a lovely trait in their char- 
acter, and one that ere long will be more 
fully alluded to 

Though m my eyes, at least, Fayaway 
was indisputably the loveliest female I saw 
in Typee, yet the description I have given 
of her will m some measure apply to nearly 
all the youthful portion of her sex m the 
valley Judge ye then, reader, what beauti- 
ful creatures they must have been 
1845 


FROM WHITE-JACKET 
Cadwallader Cuticle, M.D.‘ 

I 

A Man-of -War’s Man Shot At 

There was a seaman belonging to the fore- 
top — a messmate, though not a topmate of 
mme, and no favourite of the captain’s — 
10 who, for certam venial transgressions, had 
been prohibited from gomg ashore on lib- 
erty when the ship’s company went En- 
raged at the deprivation — for he had not 
touched earth m upward of a year — he, 
some mghts after, lowered himself over- 
board, with the view of gaimng a canoe, 
attached by a rope to a Dutch galliot some 
cables’-length distant In this canoe he 
proposed paddhng himself ashore. Not 
20 being a very expert swimmer, the commo- 
tion he made in the water attracted the ear 
of the sentry on that side of the ship, who, 
turmng about in his walk, perceived the 
faint white spot where the fugitive was 
swimming in the frigate’s shadow He 
hailed it, but no reply 
‘Give the word, or I fire’’ 

Not a word was heard 
The next instant there was a red flash, 
30 and, before it had completely ceased illu- 
minating the night, the white spot was 
changed into crimson Some of the officers, 
returrung from a party at the Beach of the 
Flamingoes, happened to be drawing near 
the ship in one of her cutters They saw 
the flash, and the bounding body it re- 
vealed In a moment the topman was 
dragged into the boat, a handkerchief was 
used for a tourniquet, and the wounded 
40 fugitive was soon on board the frigate, 
when, the surgeon being called, the neces- 
sary attentions were rendered 
Now, It appeared, that at the moment the 
sentry fired, the topman — in order to elude 
discovery, by mamfesting the completest 
quietude — ^was floating on the water, 
straight and horizontal, as if reposing on a 
bed As he was not far from the ship at the 
time, and the sentry was considerably ele- 
50 vated above him — pacing his platform, on 
a level with the upper part of the hammock- 
nettings — the ball struck with great force, 
with a downward obliquity, entering the 

I The selections to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from White-Jackett ibid ,VI,307-33 
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nght thigh just above the knee, and, pene- 
trating some mches, glanced upward along 
the bone, burymg itself somewhere, so that 
It could not be felt by outward mampula- 
tion. There was no dusky discoloranon to 
mark its internal track, as m the case when 
a partly spent ball — obhquely hitting — 
after entermg the skm, courses on, just 
beneath the surface, without penetrating 
further Nor was there any mark on the 
opposite part of the thigh to denote its 
place, as when a ball forces itself straight 
through a hmb, and lodges, perhaps, close 
to the skm on the other side. Nothing was 
visible but a small, ragged puncture, bluish 
about the edges, as if the rough pomt of a 
tenpenny nail had been forced mto the 
flesh, and withdrawn It seemed almost 
impossible, that through so small an aper- 
ture, a musket bullet could have pene- 
trated 

The extreme misery and general pros- 
tration of the man, caused by the great 
effusion of blood — though, strange to say, 
at first he said he felt no pam from the 
wound Itself — induced the surgeon, very 
reluctantly, to forgo an immediate search 
for the ball, to extract it, as that would have 
involved the dilaung of the wound by the 
kmfe, an operation which, at that juncture, 
would have been almost certainly attended 
with fatal results A day or two, therefore, 
was permitted to pass, while simple dress- 
ings were applied 

The surgeons of the other American 
ships of war in harbour occasionally visited 
the Neverstnk, to examine the patient, and 
incidentally to hsten to the expositions of 
our own surgeon, their semor in rank But 
Cadwallader Cuticle, who, as yet, has been 
but incidentally alluded to, now deserves a 
chapter by himself 

2 

The Surgeon of the Fleet 

Cadwallader Cuticle, M D , and Honor- 
ary Member of the most distmguished Col- 
leges of Surgeons both in Europe and 
America, was our Surgeon of the Fleet. 
Nor was he at all bhnd to the digmty of his 
position, to which, indeed, he was rendered 
pecuharly competent, if the reputation he 
enjoyed was deserved He had the name of 
being the foremost surgeon m the Navy, a 
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gentleman of remarkable saence and a vet- 
eran practitioner. 

He was a small, withered man, nearly, 
perhaps quite, sixty years of age His chest 
was shallow, his shoulders bent, his panta- 
loons hung round skeleton legs, and his face 
was smgularly atte mated In truth, the 
corporeal vitality of this man seemed, m a 
good degree, to have died out of him He 
10 walked abroad, a curious patchwork of life 
and death, with a wig, one glass eye, and a 
set of false teeth, while his voice was husky 
and thick, but his mmd seemed imdebili- 
tated as in youth, it shone out of his re- 
mainmg eye with basihsk brilliancy. 

Like most old physicians and surgeons 
who have seen much service, and have been 
promoted to high professional place for 
their scientific attainments, this Cuticle 
10 was an enthusiast m his callmg In pnvate, 
he had once been heard to say, confiden- 
tially, that he would rather cut off a man’s 
arm than dismember the wmg of the most 
dehcate pheasant In particular, the de- 
partment of morbid anatomy was his pe- 
cuhar love, and m his state-room below he 
had a most unsightly collection of Pansian 
casts, in plaster and wax, representing all 
imaginable malformations of the human 
30 members, both orgamc and mduced by 
disease Chief among these was a cast, often 
to be met with in the Anatomical Museums 
of Europe, and no doubt an unexaggerated 
copy of a genume original, it was the head 
of an elderly woman, with an aspect smgu- 
larly gentle and meek, but at the same time 
wonderfully expressive of a gnawing sor- 
row, never to be reheved You would al- 
most have thought it the face of some 
40 abbess, for some unspeakable crime volun- 
tarily sequestered from human society, and 
leading a life of agomsed penitence without 
hope, so marvellously sad and tearfully 
pitiable was this head But when you first 
beheld it, no such emotions ever crossed 
your mmd. All your eyes and all your horri- 
fied soul were fast fascinated and frozen by 
the sight of a hideous, crumpled horn, hke 
that of a ram, downward growing out from 
50 the forehead, and partly shadowing the 
face, but as you gazed, the freezing &scma- 
tion of Its horribleness gradually waned, 
and then your whole heart burst with sor- 
row, as you contemplated those aged 
features, ashy pale arid wan. The hom 
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seemed the mark of a curse for some myste- 
rious sin, conceived and committed before 
the spirit had entered the flesh. Yet that 
sin seemed somethmg imposed, and not 
voluntarily sought, some sm growmg out 
of the heartless necessities of the predesti- 
nation of things, some sin under which the 
sinner sank m sinless woe 
But no pang of pain, not the slightest 
touch of concern, ever crossed the bosom lo 
of Cuticle when he looked on this cast It 
was immovably fixed to a bracket, agamst 
the partition of his state-room, so that it 
was the first object that greeted his eyes 
when he opened them from his mghtly 
sleep Nor was it to hide the face, that upon 
retiring he always hung his Navy cap upon 
the upward curhng extremity of the horn, 
for that obscured it but little 

The surgeon’s cot-boy, the lad who made 20 
up his swmging bed and took care of his 
room, often told us of the horror he some- 
times felt when he would find himself 
alone in his master’s retreat At times he 
was seized with the idea that Cuticle was a 
preternatural bemg, and once entering his 
room in the middle watch of the mght, he 
started at finding it enveloped m a thick, 
bluish vapour, and stiflmg with the odours 
of brimstone Upon hearing a low groan 30 
from the smoke, with a wild cry he darted 
from the place, and, rousmg the occupants 
of the neighbourmg state-rooms, it was 
found that the vapour proceeded from 
smouldermg bunches of Lucifer matches, 
which had become igmted through the 
carelessness of the surgeon Cuticle, almost 
dead, was dragged from the suffocatmg at- 
mosphere, and It was several days ere he 
completely recovered from its effects This 40 
accident took place immediately over the 
powder magazine, but as Cuticle, durmg his 
sickness, paid dearly enough for transgress- 
ing the laws prohibiting combustibles m 
the gim-room, the captain contented him- 
self with privately remonstratmg with him 
Well knowing the enthusiasm of the 
surgeon for all specimens of morbid anat- 
omy, some of the ward-room officers used 
to play upon his creduhty, though, m every 50 
case. Cuticle was not long m discovering 
their deceptions Once, when they had 
some sago pudding for dinner, and Cuticle 
chanced to be ashore, they made up a neat 
parcel of this bluish-white, firm, jelly-like 


preparation, and placing it m a tm box, 
carefully sealed with wax, they deposited it 
on the gun-room table, with a note, pur- 
porting to come from an eminent physician 
m Rio, connected with the Grand National 
Museum on the Praca d’Acclamacao, beg- 
gmg leave to present to the saentific Senhor 
Cuticle — with the donor’s compliments — 
an uncommonly fine specimen of a cancer 
Descendmg to the ward-room. Cuticle 
spied the note, and no sooner read it, than, 
clutching the case, he opened it, and ex- 
claimed, ‘Beautiful' splendid' I have never 
seen a finer specimen of this most mterest- 
mg disease ’ 

‘What have you there. Surgeon Cuticle?’ 
said a heutenant, advancing 

‘Why, sir, look at it, did you ever see any- 
thmg more exquisite?’ 

‘Very exqmsite, indeed, let me have a bit 
of It, will you. Cuticle’’ 

‘Let you have a bit of it'’ shrieked the 
surgeon, starting back ‘Let you have one 
of my hmbs' I wouldn’t mar so large a 
specimen for a hundred dollars, but what 
can you want of it? You are not making 
collections!’ 

‘I’m fond of the article,’ said the heuten- 
ant; ‘it’s a fine cold rehsh to bacon or ham 
You know, I was m New Zealand last 
cruise. Cuticle, and got mto sad dissipation 
there among the cannibals, come, let’s 
have a bit, if it’s only a mouthful ’ 

‘Why, you infernal Feejee'’ shouted 
Cuticle, eyemg the other with a con- 
founded expression, ‘you don’t really mean 
to eat a piece of this cancer’’ 

‘Hand it to me, and see whether I will 
not,’ was the reply 

‘In God’s name, take it'’ cried the sur- 
geon, putting the case mto his hands, and 
then standmg with his own uphfted 

‘Steward'’ cried the heutenant, ‘the castor 
— quick' I always use plenty of pepper with 
this dish, surgeon, it’s oystery Ah' this is 
really dehcious,’ he added, smacking his 
bps over a mouthful ‘Try it now, surgeon, 
and you’ll never keep such a fine dish as 
this, lying uneaten on your hands, as a 
mere scientific curiosity ’ 

Cuacle’s whole countenance changed, 
and, slowly walku^ up to the table, he put 
his nose close to the tm case, then touched 
Its contents with his finger and tasted it. 
Enough Buttoning up his coat, in all the 
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tremblings of an old man’s rage, he burst 
from the ward-room, and, calhng for a boat, 
was not seen again for twenty-four hours. 

But though, like all other mortals. Cuticle 
was subject at times to these fits of passion 
— at least under outrageous provocation — 
nothmg could exceed his coolness when 
actually employed in his immment voca- 
tion Surrounded by moans and shrieks, 
by features distorted with anguish inflicted 
by himself, he yet mamtained a countenance 
almost supernaturally calmj and unless the 
mtense interest of the operation flushed his 
wan face with a momentary tinge of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, he toiled away, un- 
touched by the keenest misery conung un- 
der a fleet-surgeon’s eye Indeed, long ha- 
bituation to the dissecting-room and the am- 
putation-table had made him seemingly 
impervious to the ordinary emotions of 
humanity Yet you could not say that 
Cuticle was essentially a cruel-hearted man 
His apparent heartlessness must have been 
of a purely scientific origin It is not to be 
imagined even that Cuticle would have 
harmed a fly, unless he could procure a 
rmcroscope powerful enough to assist him 
in experimenting on the minute vitals of 
the creature 

But notwithstanding his marvellous in- 
difference to the suffermgs of his patients, 
and spite even of his enthusiasm in his 
vocation — not cooled by frosting old age 
Itself — Cuticle, on some occasions, would 
affect a certain disrelish of his profession, 
and declaim against the necessity that 
forced a man of his humanity to perform a 
surgical operation Especially was it apt to 
be thus with him, when the case was one of 
more than ordinary interest In discussmg 
It, previous to setting about it, he would 
veil his eagerness under an aspect of great 
circumspection, curiously marred, how- 
ever, by continual sallies of unsuppressible 
impauence But the kmfe once in lus hand, 
the compassionless surgeon himself, un- 
disguised, stood before you Such was 
Cadwallader Cuucle, our Surgeon of the 
Fleet 

3 

A Consultation of Man-of-War Surgeons 

It seems customary for the Surgeon of the 
Fleet, when any important operation in his 


department is on the anvil, and there is 
nothing to absorb professional attenaon 
from It, to mvite his brother surgeons, if at 
hand at the time, to a ceremomous consul- 
tation upon It And this, m courtesy, his 
brother surgeons expect 

In pursuance of this custom, then, the 
surgeons of the neighbourmg American 
ships of war were requested to visit the 
10 Neversink in a body, to advise concerning 
the case of the top man, whose situation 
had now become critical They assembled 
on the half-deck, and were soon joined by 
their respected senior. Cuticle In a body 
they bowed as he approached, and accosted 
him with deferential regard 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Cuticle, unostenta- 
tiously seating himself on a camp-stool, 
handed him by his cot-boy, ‘we have here 
20 an extremely interesting case You have all 
seen the patient, I believe At first I had 
hopes that I should have been able to cut 
down to the ball, and remove it, but the 
state of the patient forbade Since then, the 
inflammation and sloughing of the part 
has been attended with a copious suppura- 
tion, great loss of substance, extreme debil- 
ity and emaciation From this, I am con- 
vmced that the ball has shattered and dead- 
30 ened the bone, and now hes impacted in the 
medullary canal In fact, there can be no 
doubt that the wound is incurable, and 
that amputanon is the only resource But, 
gentlemen, I find myself placed in a very 
dehcate predicament I assure you I feel 
no professional anxiety to perform the op- 
eration I desire your advice, and if you 
will now agam visit the patient with me, we 
can then return here, and decide what is 
40 best to be done Once more let me say, that 
I feel no personal anxiety whatever to use 
the knife ’ 

The assembled surgeons hstened to this 
address with the most serious attention, 
and, in accordance with their superior’s 
desire, now descended to the sick-bay, 
where the patient was langmshmg. The ex- 
amination concluded, they returned to the 
half-deck, and the consultation was re- 
50 newed 

‘Gendemen,’ began Cuticle, agam seat- 
mg himself, ‘you have now just mspected 
the hmb, you have seen that there is no 
resource but amputation, and now, gende- 
men, what do you say’ Surgeon Ban- 
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dage, of the Mohawk, will you express your 
opinion?’ 

‘The wound is a very serious one,’ 
said Bandage — a corpulent man, with a 
high German forehead — shaking his head 
solemnly 

'Can anything save him but amputation?’ 
demanded Cuticle 

‘His constituuonal debihty is extreme,’ 
observed Bandage, ‘but I have seen more lo 
dangerous cases ’ 

‘Surgeon Wedge, of the Maiay,’ said 
Cuticle, in a pet, ‘be pleased to give yottr 
opmion, and let it be defimuve, I entreat’ 
t^s was said with a severe glance toward 
Bandage 

‘If I thought,’ began Wedge, a very 
spare, tall man, elevating himself still 
higher on his toes, ‘that the ball had shat- 
tered and divided the whole femur, mclud- 20 
mg the Greater and Lesser Trochanter, the 
Linear aspera, the Digital fossa, and the 
Intertrochanteric, I should certainly be in 
favour of amputation, but that, sir, permit 
me to observe, is not my opinion ’ 

‘Surgeon Sawyer, of the Buccaneer,' said 
Cuticle, drawmg m his thin lower hp with 
vexation, and turning to a round-faced, 
florid, frank, sensible-looking man, whose 
umform coat very handsomely fined him, jo 
and was adorned with an unusual quantity 
of gold lace, ‘Surgeon Sawyer, of the 
Buccaneer, let us now hear your opimon, if 
you please Is not amputation the only re- 
source, sir?’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Sawyer, ‘I am dead- 
edly opposed to it, for if hitherto the paaent 
has not been strong enough to undergo the 
extraction of the ball, I do not see how he 
can be expected to endure a far more severe 40 
operanon As there is no immediate danger 
of mortification, and you say the ball can- 
not be reached without making large m- 
asions, I should support him, I think, for 
the present, with tomes, and gentle anti- 
phlogistics, locally apphed On no account 
would I proceed to amputauon until fur- 
ther symptoms are exhibited ’ 

‘Surgeon Patella, of the Algerine,’ said 
Cuticle, m an ill-suppressed passion, ab- 50 
ruptly turmng round on the person ad- 
dressed, ‘wdl you have the kindness to say 
whether you do not think that amputation 
IS the only resource?’ 

Now Patella was the youngest of the 


company, a modest man, filled with a pro- 
found reverence for the science of Cuticle, 
and desirous of gaimng his good opinion, 
yet not wishing to commit himself alto- 
gether by a decided reply, though, like 
Surgeon Sawyer, m his own mind he might 
have been clearly agamst the operation 
‘What you have remarked, Mr Surgeon 
of the Fleet,’ said Patella, respectfully 
hemmmg, ‘concermng the dangerous con- 
dition of the limb, seems obvious enough, 
amputation would certainly be a cure to the 
woimd, but then, as, notwithstanding his 
present debihty, the patient seems to have 
a strong constitution, he might rally as it is, 
and by your scientific treatment, Mr Sur- 
geon of the Fleet’ — bowing — ‘be entirely 
made whole, without risking an amputa- 
tion Still, It IS a very critical case, and am- 
putauon may be mdispensable, and, if it 
is to be performed, there ought to be no 
delay whatever That is my view of the 
case, Mr Surgeon of the Fleet ’ 

‘Surgeon Patella, then, gentlemen,’ said 
Cuucle, mrning round triumphantly, ‘is 
clearly of opinion that amputauon should 
be immediately performed. For my own 
part — individually, I mean, and without 
respect to the pauent — I am sorry to have 
It so decided But this settles the question, 
gentlemen — in my own mind, however, it 
was settled before At ten o’clock to-morrow 
mormng the operation will be performed I 
shall be happy to see you all on the occasion, 
and also your )umors’ (alluding to the ab- 
sent Assistant Surgeons') ‘Good morning, 
gentlemen, at ten o’clock, remember ’ 

And Cuucle retreated to the ward-room 

4 

The Operation 

Next morning, at the appointed hour, the 
surgeons arrived m a body They were ac- 
compamed by their jumors, young men 
ranging in age from mneteen years to thirty 
Like the senior surgeons, these young gen- 
tlemen were arrayed m their blue navy 
uniforms, displaying a profusion of bright 
buttons, and several broad bars of gold lace 
about the wristbands As in honour of the 
occasion, they had put on their best coats, 
they looked exceedingly brilliant 

The whole party immediately descended 
to the half-deck, where preparauons had 
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been made for the operation A large gar- 
nson-ensign was stretched across the ship 
by the mainmast, so as completely to screen 
the space behmd This space included the 
whole extent aft to the bulkhead of the 
commodore’s cabin, at the door of which 
the manne orderly paced, m plam sight, 
cutlass m hand 

Upon two gun-carriages, dragged amid- 
ships, the death-board (used for burials at 
sea) was horizontally placed, covered with 
an old royal-stun’-sail Upon this occasion, 
to do duty as an amputation-table, it was 
widened by an additional plank Two 
match-tubs, near by, placed one upon 
another, at either end supported another 
plank, distinct from the table, whereon was 
exhibited an array of saws and kmves of 
various and peculiar shapes and sizes, also, 
a sort of steel, somethmg hke the dinner- 
table implement, together with long needles, 
crooked at the end for taking up the arteries, 
and large darmng needles, thread, and 
bees-wax, for sewing up a wound 

At the end nearest the larger table was a 
tin basin of water, surrounded by small 
sponges, placed at mathematical intervals. 
From the long horizontal pole of a great- 
gun rammer — fixed in its usual place over- 
head — hung a number of towels, with 
‘US’ marked in the corners 

All these arrangements had been made 
by the ‘surgeon’s steward,’ a person whose 
important functions in a man-of-war will, 
in a future chapter, be entered upon at 
large Upon the present occasion, he was 
bustling about, adjusting and readjusting 
the knives, needles, and carver, like an 
over-conscientious butler fidgeting over a 
dinner-table just before the conviviahsts 
enter 

But by far the most striking object to be 
seen behind the ensign was a human skele- 
ton, whose every joint articulated with 
wires By a rivet at the apex of the skull, it 
hung dangling from a hammock hook fixed 
in a beam above Why this object was here 
will presently be seen, but why it was 
placed immediately at the foot of the am- 
putation-table only Surgeon Cuticle can 
tell 

While the final preparations were bemg 
made. Cuticle stood conversmg with the 
assembled surgeons and assistant surgeons, 
his invited guests 


‘Gentlemen,’ said he, taking up one of 
the ghttenng kmves, and artistically draw- 
mg the steel across it, ‘Gentlemen, though 
these scenes are very unpleasant, and m 
some moods, I may say, repulsive to me — 
yet how much better for our patient to have 
the conmsions and lacerations of his pres- 
ent wound — with all its dangerous symp- 
toms — converted into a clean masion, free 
10 from these objections, and occasiomng so 
, much less subsequent anxiety to himself 
and the surgeon' Yes,’ he added, tenderly 
feehng the edge of his knife, ‘amputation is 
our only resource Is it not so. Surgeon 
Patella>’ turnmg toward that gentleman, as 
if relying upon some sort of an assent, how- 
ever clogged with conditions 
‘Certainly,’ said Patella, ‘amputation is 
your only resource, Mr Surgeon of the 
20 Fleet, that is, I mean, if you are fully per- 
suaded of Its necessity ’ 

The other surgeons said nothing, mam- 
taining a somewhat reserved air, as if con- 
scious that they had no positive authonty 
in the case, whatever might be their own 
private opinions, but they seemed wiUmg 
to behold, and, if called upon, to assist at 
the operation, since it could not now be 
averted 

30 The young men, their assistants, looked 
very eager, and cast frequent glances of 
awe upon so distinguished a pracutioner 
as the venerable Cuticle 

‘They say he can drop a leg m one min- 
ute and ten seconds from the moment the 
kmfe touches it,’ whispered one of them to 
another 

‘We shall see,’ was the reply, and the 
speaker clapped his hand to his fob, to see 
4° if his watch would be forthcormng when 
wanted 

‘Are you all ready here^’ demanded 
Cuncle, now advancing to his steward, 
‘have not those fellows got through yet?’ 
pointing to three men of the carpenter’s 
gang, who were placing bits of wood under 
the gun-carnages supporting the central 
table 

‘They are j'ust through, sir,’ respectfully 
50 answered the steward, touchmg his hand 
to his forehead, as if there were a cap-front 
there 

‘Bring up the patient, then,’ said Cuticle 
‘Young gentlemen,’ he added, turning to 
the row of assistant surgeons, ‘seeing you 
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here reminds me of the classes of students 
once imder my instruction at the Philadel- 
phia College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Ahj those were happy days'’ he sighed, 
applymg the extreme corner of his hand- 
kerchief to his glass eye ‘Excuse an old 
man’s emotions, young gentlemen, but 
when I think of the numerous rare cases 
that then came under my treatment, I can- 
not but give way to my feelings The town, lo 
the city, the metropolis, young gentlemen, , 

IS the place for you students, at least in 
these dull times of peace, when the Army 
and Navy furmsh no inducements for a 
youth ambitious of rising in our honourable 
profession. Take an old man’s advice, and 
if the war now threatemng between the 
States and Mexico should break out, ex- 
change your Navy commissions for com- 
missions m the Army From having no 20 
military marme herself, Mexico has always 
been backward in furnishing subjects for 
the amputation-tables of foreign navies 
The cause of science has languished in her 
hands The Army, young gentlemen, is 
your best school, depend upon it You will 
hardly beheve it. Surgeon Bandage,’ turn- 
ing to that gentleman, ‘but this is my first 
important case of surgery in a nearly three 
years’ cruise I have been almost wholly 30 
confined in this ship to doctor’s practice — 
prescribing for fevers and fluxes True, the 
other day a man fell from the mizen-top- 
sail-yard, but that was merely an aggra- 
vated case of dislocauons, and bones 
sphntered and broken No one, sir, could 
have made an amputation of it, without 
severely contusing his conscience And 
mine — I may say it, gentlemen, without 
ostentation — is peculiarly susceptible ’ 40 

And so saying, the kmfe and carver 
touchingly dropped to his sides, and he 
stood for a moment fixed m a tender 
revery But a commotion being heard be- 
yond the curtam, he started, and, briskly 
crossing and recrossmg the knife and car- 
ver, exclaimed, ‘Ah, here comes our pa- 
tient, surgeons, this side of the table, if you 
please, young gentlemen, a httle further off, 

I beg Steward, take off my coat — so, my 50 
neckerchief now, I must be perfectly un- 
encumbered, Surgeon Patella, or I can do 
nothing whatever ’ 

These arucles being removed, he snatched 
off his wig, placmg it on the gun-deck cap- 


stan, then took out his set of false teeth, and 
placed It by the side of the wig, and, lastly, 
puttmg his forefinger to the inner angle of 
his bhnd eye, spirted out the glass optic 
with professional dexterity, and deposited 
that, also, next to the wig and false teeth 
Thus divested of nearly aU morgamc ap- 
purtenances, what was left of the surgeon 
shghtly shook itself, to see whether any- 
thing more could be spared to advantage 
‘Carpenter’s mates,’ he now cried, ‘wiU 
you never get through with that job?’ 

‘Almost through, sir — ^just through,’ 
they rephedj staring round m search of the 
strange, unearthly voice that addressed 
them, for the absence of his teeth had not 
at all improved the conversational tones 
of the Surgeon of the Fleet 

With natural curiosity these men had 
purposely been hngermg, to see all they 
could, but now, having no further excuse, 
they snatched up their hammers and 
chisels, and — ^like the stage-builders de- 
camping from a public meeting at the 
eleventh hour, after just completing the 
rostrum in time for the first speaker — the 
carpenter’s gang withdrew 

The broad ensign now hfted, reveahng a 
glimpse of the crowd of man-of-war’s men 
outside, and the patient, borne in the arms 
of two of his messmates, entered the place 
He was much emaciated, weak as an infant, 
and every limb visibly trembled, or rather 
jarred, like the head of a man with the 
palsy As if an orgamc and involuntary 
apprehension of death had seized the 
wounded leg, its nervous motions were so 
violent that one of the messmates was ob- 
liged to keep his hand upon it 

The topman was immediately stretched 
upon the table, the attendants steadying his 
limbs, when, slowly openmg his eyes, he 
glanced about at the ghttering kmves and 
saws, the towels and sponges, the armed 
sentry at the commodore’s cabin-door, the 
row of eager-eyed students, the meagre 
death’s-head of a Cuticle, now with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up upon his withered 
arms and kmfe in hand, and, finally, his 
eye settled m horror upon the skeleton, 
slowly vibrating and jmgling before him, 
with the slow, shght roll of the frigate in the 
water 

‘I would advise perfect repose of your 
every hmb, my man,’ said Cuticle, address- 
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mg him, ‘the precision of an operation is 
often impaired by the inconsiderate rest- 
lessness of the pauent But if you consider, 
my good fellow,’ he added, in a patrorusmg 
and almost sympathetic tone, and shghtly 
pressmg his hand on the hmb, ‘if you con- 
sider how much better it is to hve with 
three limbs than to die with four, and es- 
peaally if you but knew to what torments 
both sailors and soldiers were subjected 
before the time of Celsus, owmg to the 
lamentable ignorance of surgery then pre- 
vailing, you would certainly thank God 
from the bottom of your heart that your 
operation has been postponed to the period 
of this enhghtened age, blessed with a Bell, 
a Brodie, and a Lally My man, before 
Celsus’s time, such was the general igno- 
rance of our noble science, that, m order to 
prevent the excessive effusion of blood, it 
was deemed indispensable to operate with 
a red-hot kmfe’ — making a professional 
movement toward the thigh — ‘and pour 
scalding oil upon the parts’ — elevatmg his 
elbow, as if with a teapot m his hand — 
‘sull further to sear them, after amputation 
had been performed ’ 

‘He IS fainting'’ said one of his mess- 
mates, ‘quick' some water'’ The steward 
immediately hurried to the topman with 
the basin 

Cuticle took the topman by the wnst, 
and feeling it awhile, observed, ‘Don’t be 
alarmed, men,’ addressing the two mess- 
mates, ‘he’ll recover presently, this fainting 
very generally takes place ’ And he stood 
for a moment, tranquilly eyeing the pa- 
tient 

Now the Surgeon of the Fleet and the 
topman presented a spectacle which, to a 
reflecting mind, was better than a church- 
yard sermon on the mortahty of man 

Here was a sailqr, who, four days pre- 
vious, had stood erect — a pillar of hfe — 
with an arm hke a royal-mast, and a thigh 
like a windlass But the slightest conceiv- 
able finger-touch of a bit of crooked trigger 
had eventuated in stretching him out, more 
helpless than an hour-old babe, with a 
blasted thigh, utterly drained of its brawn 
And who was it that now stood over him 
hke a superior bemg, and, as if clothed 
himself with tne attributes of immortahty, 
mdifferently discoursed of carving up his 
broken flesh, and thus piecing out his 


abbreviated days? Who was it, that, in 
capacity of surgeon, seemed enacting the 
part of a Regenerator of life? The withered, 
shrunken, one-eyed, toothless, hairless 
Cuticle, with a trunk half dead — a memento 
mon to behold' 

And while, m those soul-sinking and 
pamc-strikmg premomnons of speedy 
death which almost invariably accompany 
la a severe gun-shot wound, even with the 
most mtrepid spirits, while thus drooping 
and dymg, this once robust topman’s eye 
was now wamng in his head like a Lapland 
moon bemg echpsed in clouds — Cuticle, 
who for years had still hved m his withered 
tabernacle of a body — Cuticle, no doubt 
shanng in the common self-delusion of old 
age — Cuticle must have felt his hold of life 
as secure as the grim hug of a grizzly bear. 
20 Verily, hfe is more awful than death, and 
let no man, though his live heart beat m 
him like a cannon — let him not hug his hfe 
to himselfj for, in the predestinated neces- 
sities of things, that bounding life of his is 
not a whit more secure than the hfe of a 
man on his death-bed To-day we inhale the 
air with expanding lungs, and hfe runs 
through us like a thousand Niles, but to- 
morrow we may collapse in death, and all 
30 our veins be dry as the brook Kedron in a 
drought 

‘And now, young gentlemen,’ said Cu- 
ncle, turning to the assistant surgeons, 
‘while the pauent is coming to, permit me 
to describe to you the highly mteresting 
operauon I am about to perform ’ 

‘Mr Surgeon of the Fleet,’ said Surgeon 
Bandage, ‘if you are about to lecture, per- 
mit me to present you with your teeth, they 
40 will make your discourse more readily un- 
derstood ’ And so saying. Bandage, with a 
bow, placed the two semicircles of ivory 
into CuUcle’s hands. 

‘Thank you. Surgeon Bandage,’ said Cu- 
ucle, and slipped the ivory into its place. 

‘In the first place, now, young gentle- 
men, let me direct your attention to the 
excellent preparation before you. I have 
had it unpacked from its case, and set up 
50 here from my state-room, where it occupies 
the spare berth, and all this for your ex- 
press benefit, young gentlemen. This skele- 
ton I procured in person from the Hunte- 
nan Department of the Royal College of 
Surgeons m London It is a masterpiece 
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of art But we have no time to cxamme it 
now Delicacy forbids that I should am- 
phfy at a juncture hke this’ — castmg an al- 
most benignant glance toward the patient, 
now beginning to open his eyes, ‘but let me 
point out to you upon this thigh-bone’ — 
disengaging it from the skeleton, with a 
gentle twist — ‘the precise place where I 
propose to perform the operation. Here, 
young gentlemen, here is the place You to 
perceive it is very near the point of articula- 
non with the trunk ’ 

‘Yes,’ interposed Surgeon Wedge, rising 
on his toes, ‘yes, yoimg gentlemen, the 
point of arUculation with the acetabulum of 
the os innominatum ’ 

‘Where’s your Bell on Bones, Dick^’ whis- 
pered one of the assistants to the student 
next him ‘Wedge has been spending the 
whole mornmg over it, getting out the hard 20 
names.’ 

‘Surgeon Wedge,’ said Cuticle, looking 
round severely, ‘we will dispense with your 
commentaries, if you please, at present 
Now, young gentlemen, you cannot but 
perceive, that the point of operation bemg 
so near the trunk and the vitals, it becomes 
an unusually beautiful one, demanding a 
steady hand and a true eye, and, after aU, 
the patient may die under my hands ’ 30 

‘Quick, steward' water, water, he’s famt- 
ing again'’ cried the two messmates 

‘Don’t be alarmed for your comrade, 
men,’ said Cuncle, turmng round ‘I tell 
you It IS not an uncommon thing for the 
patient to betray some emotion upon these 
occasions — most usually manifested by 
swoomng, it is quite natural it should be 
so But we must not delay the operation 
Steward, that kmfe — no, the next one — 40 
there, that’s it He is coming to, I think’ — 
feehng the topman’s wrist ‘Are you all 
ready, sir'’’ 

This last observation was addressed to 
one of the Neversink’s assistant surgeons, a 
tall, lank, cadaverous young man, arrayed 
in a sort of shroud of white canvas, pumed 
about his throat, and completely envelop- 
ing his person He was seated on a match- 
tub — the skeleton swinging near his head — 50 
at the foot of the table, in readiness to grasp 
the hmb, as when a plank is bemg severed 
by a carpenter and his apprennee 

‘The sponges, steward,’ said Cuticle, for 
the last time takmg out his teeth, and draw- 


ing up his shirt-sleeve still further Then, 
taking the patient by the wrist, ‘Stand by, 
now, you messmates, keep hold of his arms, 
pm him down. Steward, put your hand on 
the artery, I shall commence as soon as his 
pulse begms to — now, now' Lettmg fall the 
wnst, feeling the thigh carefully, and bow- 
ing over it an instant, he drew the fatal 
kmfe imerrmgly across the flesh As it first 
touched the part, the row of surgeons si- 
multaneously dropped their eyes to the 
watches in their hands, while the patient 
lay, with eyes horribly distended, in a kmd 
of waking trance Not a breath was heard, 
but as the qmvermg flesh parted in a long, 
lingermg gash, a spring of blood welled up 
between the hving walls of the wound, and 
two thick streams, in opposite directions, 
coursed down the thigh The sponges were 
mstantly dipped in the purple pool, every 
face present was pinched toa point with sus- 
pense, the hmb writhed, the man shrieked, 
his messmates pinioned him, while round 
and round the leg went the unpitymg cut. 
‘The saw'’ said Cuncle 
Instantly it was m his hand 
Full of the operation, he was about to 
apply It, when, looking up, and turmng to 
the assistant surgeons, he said, ‘Would any 
of you young gentlemen hke to apply the 
saw? A splendid subject'’ 

Several volunteered, when, selecting one. 
Cuticle surrendered the instrument to him, 
ssynig, ‘Don’t be hurried, now, be steady ’ 
While the rest of the assistants looked 
upon their comrade with glances of envy, 
he went rather timidly to work, and Cuti- 
cle, who was earnestly regarding him, sud- 
denly snatched the saw from his hand 
‘Away, butcher' you disgrace the profes- 
sion Look at meV 

For a few moments the thrilhng raspmg 
sound was heard, and then the topman 
seemed parted in twain at the hip, as the 
leg slowly shd into the arms of the pale, 
gaunt man in the shroud, who at once made 
away with it, and tucked it out of sight 
under one of the guns 

‘Surgeon Sawyer,’ now said Cuticle, 
courteously turmng to the surgeon of the 
Buccaneer, ‘would you hke to take up the 
arteries? They are qmte at your service, 
sir ’ 

‘Do, Sawyer, be prevailed upon,’ said 
Surgeon Bandage 
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Sawyer comphed, and while, with some 
modesty, he was conducting the operation, 
Cuticle, tummg to the row of assistants, 
said, ‘Young gentlemen, we will now pro- 
ceed with our illustration. Hand me that 
bone, steward.’ And takmg the thigh-bone 
m his still bloody hands, and holdmg it 
conspicuously before his auditors, the Sur- 
geon of the Fleet began’ — 

‘Young gentlemen, you will perceive 
that precisely at this spot — here — to which I 
previously directed your attention — at the 
corresponding spot preasely — the opera- 
tion has been performed About here, 
young gentlemen, here’ — hfting his hand 
some inches from the bone — ‘about here 
the great artery was But you noticed that 
I did not use the tourniquet, I never do 
The forefinger of my steward is far better 
than a tourniquet, being so much more 
manageable, and leaving the smaller veins 
uncompressed But I have been told, young 
gentlemen, that a certain Seignior Seigmor- 
om, a surgeon of Seville, has recently m- 
vented an admirable substitute for the 
clumsy, old-fashioned tourmquet As I un- 
derstand It, It IS something hke a pair of 
callipers, working with a small Archimedes 
screw — a very clever invention, according 
to all accounts For the padded points at 
the end of the arches’ — arching his fore- 
finger and thumb — ‘can be so worked as to 
approximate in such a way, as to — but you 
don’t attend to me, young gentlemen,’ he 
added, all at once starting 

Being more interested in the acave pro- 
ceedings of Surgeon Sawyer, who was now 
threading a needle to sew up the overlap- 
ping of the stump, the young gendemen 
had not scrupled to turn away their atten- 
tion altogether from the lecturer 

A few moments more, and the topman, 
in a swoon, was removed below into the 
sick-bay As the curtain settled again after 
the patient had disappeared. Cuticle, still 
holding the thigh-bone of the skeleton in 
his ensanguined hands, proceeded with his 
remarks upon it, and having concluded 
them, added, ‘Now, young gendemen, not 
the least interesting consequence of this 
operanon wiU be the finding of the ball, 
which, in case of non-amputation, might 
have long eluded the most careful search 
That ball, young gendemen, must have 
taken a most arcuitous route Nor, m coses 


where the direction is oblique, is this at all 
unusual. Indeed, the learned Henner gives 
us a most remarkable — I bad almost said an 
mcredible — case of a soldier’s neck, where 
the bullet entering at the part called Adam’s 
Apple—’ 

‘Yes,’ said Surgeon Wedge, elevatmg 
himself, ‘the pomum Adam’ 

‘Entering the point called Adam’s Apple,’ 
10 continued Cuticle, severely emphasismg 
the last two words, ‘ran completely round 
the neck, and, emergmg at the same hole it 
had entered, shot the next man m the ranks. 
It was afterward extracted, says Henner, 
from the second man, and pieces of the 
other’s skin were found adhering to it. 
But examples of foreign substances bemg 
received into the body with a ball, young 
gentlemen, are frequently observed. Being 
20 attached to a Umted States ship at the 
time, I happened to be near the spot of the 
battle of Ayacucho, in Peru The day after 
the action, I saw in the barracks of the 
wotmded a trooper, who having been se- 
verely injured in the brain, went crazy, 
and, with his own holster-pistol, comimtted 
suicide m the hospital The ball drove m- 
ward a portion of his woollen nightcap — ’ 
‘In the form of a cul-de-sac, doubtless,’ 
30 said the undaunted Wedge 

‘For once. Surgeon Wedge, you use the 
only term that can be employed, and let me 
avail myself of this opportumty to say to 
you, young gentlemen, that a man of true 
science’ — expanding his shallow chest a 
htde — ‘uses but few hard words, and those 
only when none other will answer his pur- 
pose, whereas the smatterer in science’ — 
shghtly glancing toward Wedge — ‘thinks 
40 that by mouthmg hard words he proves 
that he understands hard things Let this 
sink deep in your minds, young gentlemen; 
and. Surgeon Wedge’ — with a stiff bow — 
‘permit me to submit the reflection to your- 
self Well, young gentlemen, the bullet was 
afterward extracted by pulhng upon the 
external parts of the cul-de-sac — a simple, 
but exceedingly beautiful opieration There 
is a fine example, somewhat similar, related 
so m Guthrie, but, of course, you must have 
met with It, m so well known a work as his 
Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds When, up- 
ward of twenty years ago, I was with Lord 
Cochrane, then admiral of the fleets of this 
very country’ — pomtmg shoreward, out of 
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a port-hole — ‘a sailor of the vessel to which 
I was attached, during the blockade of 
Bahia, had his leg — ’ But by this time the 
fidgets had completely taken possession of 
his auditors, especially of the semor sur- 
geonsj and turning upon them abruptly he 
added, ‘But I will not detain you longer, 
gentlemen’ — turning round upon aU the 
surgeons — ‘your dinners must be waiting 
you on board your respective ships But, lo 
Surgeon Sawyer, perhaps you may desire 
to wash your hands before you go There is 
the basin, sir, you will find a clean towel on 
the rammer For myself, I seldom use 
them’ — taking out lus handkerchief ‘I 
must leave you now, gentlemen,’ — bowmg 
‘To-morrow, at ten, the limb will be upon 
the table, and I shall be happy to see you 
all upon the occasion Who’s there?’ turn- 
ing to the curtain, which then rustled 20 

‘Please, sir,’ said the steward, entering, 

‘the patient is dead ’ 

‘The body, also, gentlemen, at ten pre- 
cisely,’ said Cuticle, once more turning 
round upon his guests ‘I predicted that the 
operation might prove fatal, he was very 
much run down Good mornmg,’ and Cuti- 
cle departed 

‘He does not, surely, mean to touch the 
body?’ exclaimed Surgeon Sawyer, with 30 
much excitement 

‘Oh, no*’ said Patella, ‘that’s only his 
way, he means, doubtless, that it may be 
inspected previous to being taken ashore 
for burial ’ 

The assemblage of gold-laced surgeons 
now ascended to the quarter-deck, the 
second cutter was called away by the bu- 
gler, and, one by one, they were dropped 
aboard of their respective ships 40 

The following evening the messmates of 
the topman rowed his remains ashore, and 
buried them in the ever-vernal Protestant 
cemetery, hard by the Beach of the Fla- 
mmgoes, in plain sight from the bay 
1849 1850 

FROM MARDI 

The Philosophers Regale Themselves 
WITH Their Pipes ' 

‘Ho! mortals' mortals'’ cried Media ‘Go 
we to bury our dead> Awake, sons of men! 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 

editots, 18 from Mardij ibid ,lV,s8-46 


Cheer up, heirs of immortahty' Ho, Vee- 
Vee! brmg forth our pipes we’ll smoke off 
this cloud ’ 

Nothmg so beguilmg as the fumes of 
tobacco, whether inhaled through hookah, 
narghil, chibouque, Dutch porcelain, pure 
Principe, or Regaha And a great oversight 
had It been in King Media, to have omitted 
pipes among the appliances of this voyage 
that we went Tobacco m rouleaus we had 
none, cigar nor cigaret, which htde the 
company esteemed Pipes were preferred, 
and pipes we often smoked, testify, oh' 
Vee-Vee, to that But not of the vile clay, 
of which mankmd and Etruscan vases were 
made, were these jolly fine pipes of ours. 
But all m good time. 

Now, the leaf called tobacco is of divers 
species and sorts Not to dwell upon vile 
Shag, Pig-tail, Plug, Nail-rod, Negro-head, 
Cavendish, and misnamed Lady’s-twist, 
there are the following varieties — Gold- 
leaf, Oronoco, Cimaroza, Smyrna, Bird’s- 
eye, James-river, Sweet-scented, Honey- 
dew, Kentucky, Cnaster, Scarfalati, and 
famed Shiraz, or Persian Of all of which, 
perhaps the last is the best 

But smoked by itself, to a fastidious 
wight, even Shiraz is not gentle enough It 
needs mitigation And the cunning craft 
of so mitigating even the mildest tobacco 
was well understood in the dominions of 
Media There, in plantauons ever covered 
with a brooding, blue haze, they raised its 
fine leaf in the utmost luxuriance, almost 
as broad as the broad fans of the broad- 
bladed banana The stalks of the leaf with- 
drawn, the remainder they cut up, and 
mixed with soft willow-bark, and the aro- 
matic leaves of the Betel 

‘Ho' Vee-Vee, brmg forth the pipes,’ 
cried Media And forth they came, fol- 
lowed by a quaint, carved cocoanut, agate- 
hdded, contauung ammunition sufficient 
for many stout charges and primings. 

Soon we were all smokmg so hard that 
the canopied howdah, under which we re- 
clmed, sent up purple wreaths hke a Mich- 
igan wigwam There we sat in a rmg, all 
smoking m coimcil— every pipe a halcyon 
pipe of peace. 

And among those calumets, my lord 
Media’s showed hke the turbaned Grand 
Turk among his Bashaws It was an ex- 
traordinary pipe, be sure, of right royal 
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dimensions Its mouthpiece an eagle’s 
beak, its long stem, a bright, red-barked 
cherry-tree branch, partly covered with a 
close network of purple-dyed porcupme 
quills, and toward the upper end, streaming 
with pennons, hke a Versailles flagstaff of a 
coronation day These pennons were man- 
aged by halyards, and after hghting his 
prince’s pipe, it was httle Vee-Vee’s part 
to run them up toward the mast-head, or 
mouthpiece, m token that his lord was 
fairly under weigh 

But Babbalanja’s was of a different sort, 
an immense, black, serpentine stem of eb- 
ony, coiling this way and that, in endless 
convolutions, like an anaconda round a 
traveler in Brazil Smoking this hydra, 
Babbalanja looked as if playing upon the 
trombone 

Next, gentle Yoomy’s Its stem, a slender 
golden reed, hke musical Pan’s, its bowl 
very merry with tassels 

Lastly, old Mohi the chronicler’s Its 
Death’s-head bowl forming its latter end, 
continually remindmg him of his own Its 
shank was an ostrich’s leg, some feathers 
still waving nigh the mouthpiece 

‘Here, Vee-Vee' fill me up again,’ cried 
Media, through the blue vapours sweeping 
round his great gonfalon, like plumed Mar- 
shal Ney, waving his baton in the smoke of 
Waterloo, or thrice gallant Anglesea, cross- 
ing his wooden leg mid the reek and rack 
of the Apsley House banquet 

Vee-Vee obeyed, and quickly, hke a how- 
itzer, the pipe-bowl was reloaded to the 
muzzle, and King Media smoked on 
‘Ah' this IS pleasant indeed,’ he cried 
‘Look, It’s a calm on the waters, and a calm 
m our hearts, as we inhale these sedative 
odours ’ 

‘So calm,’ said Babbalanja, ‘the very 
gods must be smokmg now ’ 

‘And thus,’ said Media, ‘we demi-gods 
hereafter shall cross-legged sit, and smoke 
out our etermties Ah, what a glorious puff 
Mortals, methinks these pipe-bowls of ours 
must be petrifactions of roses, so scented 
they seem But, old Mohi, you have smoked 
this many a long year, doubtless, you know 
somethmg about their material — the Froth- 
of-the-Sea they call it, I think — ere my 
handicraft subjects obtain it, to work mto 
bowls Tell us the tale ’ 

‘Dehghted to do so, my lord,’ rephed 


Mohi, slowly disentangling his mouth- 
piece from the braids of his beard ‘I have 
devoted much time and attention to the 
study of pipe-bowls, and groped among 
many learned authorities, to reconcile the 
clashmg opimons concemmg the ongm 
of the so-called Farnoo, or Froth-of-the- 
Sea.’ 

‘Well, then, my old centenarian, give us 
JO the result of your investigations. But smoke 
away a word and a puff go on.’ 

‘May It please you, then, my right wor- 
shipful lord, this Farnoo is an unctuous, 
argillaceous substance, in its natural state, 
soft, malleable, and easily worked as the 
comehan-red clay from the famous pipe- 
quarnes of the wild tribes to the north. 
But though mostly found buried m terra- 
firma, especially in the isles toward the 
20 East, this Farnoo, my lord, is sometimes 
thrown up by the ocean, in seasons of high 
sea, being plentifully found on the reefs. 
But, my lord, like amber, the precise na- 
ture and origin of this Farnoo are points 
widely mooted ’ 

‘Stop there’’ cried Media, ‘our mouth- 
pieces are of amber, so, not a word more of 
the Froth-of-the-Sea, until somethmg be 
said to clear up the mystery of amber What 
30 IS amber, old man?’ 

‘A stiU more obscure thing to trace than 
the other, my worshipful lord Ancient 
Plinnee maintained that originally it must 
be a juice, exuding from balsam firs and 
pmes, Borhavo, that, hke camphor, it is the 
crystalhsed oil of aromatic ferns, Berzilh, 
that It IS the concreted scum of the lake 
Cephioris, and Vondendo, agamst scores of 
antagonists, stoutly held it a sort of bitu- 
40 minous gold, trickling from antediluvian 
smugglers’ caves, nigh the sea.’ 

‘Why, old Braid-Beard,’ cned Media, 
placing his pipe in rest, ‘you are almost as 
erudite as our philosopher here ’ 

‘Much more so, my lord,’ said Babba- 
lanja, ‘for Mohi has somehow picked up aU 
my worthless forgettmgs, which are more 
than my valuable remembenngs ’ 

‘What say you, wise one>’ cried Mohi, 
50 shaking his braids, like an enraged elephant 
with many trunks. 

Said Yoomy ‘My lord, I have heard that 
amber is nothmg less than the congealed 
tears of broken-hearted mermaids ’ 

‘Absurd, mmstrel,’ cried Mohi ‘Hark 
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ye; I know what it is All other authonues 
to the contrary, amber is nothing more than 
gold-fishes’ brams, made waxy, then firm, 
by the action of the sea.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Yoomy 
‘My lord,’ said Braid-Beard, wavmg his 
pipe, ‘this thing is just as I say Imbedded 
m amber, do we not find httle fishes’ fins, 
porpoise-teeth, sea-gulls’ beaks and claws, 
nay, butterflies’ wings, and sometimes a lo 
topaz^ And how could that be, unless the 
substance was first soft? Amber is gold- 
fishes’ brains, I say ’ 

‘For one,’ said Babbalanja, ‘I’ll not be- 
lieve that, till you prove to me, Braid- 
Beard, that ideas themselves are found im- 
bedded therein ’ 

‘Another of your crazy conceits, philos- 
opher,’ rephed Mohi, disdainfully, ‘yet, 
sometimes plenty of strange black-letter lo 
characters have been discovered in amber ’ 
And throwing back his hoary old head, he 
jetted forth his vapours like a whale. 

‘Indeed?’ cried Babbalanja ‘Then, my 
lord Media, it may be earnestly inquired, 
whether the gende laws of the tribes before 
the Flood, were not sought to be embalmed 
and perpetuated between transparent and 
sweet-scented tablets of amber.’ 

‘That, now, is not so unlikely,’ said 30 
Mohi, ‘for old King Rondo the Round once 
set about getting him a coffin-hd of amber, 
much desiring a famous mass of it owned 
by the ancestors of Donjalolo of Juam But 
no navies could buy it. So Rondo had 
himself urned in a crystal ’ 

‘And that immortahsed Rondo, no 
doubt,’ said Babbalanja. ‘Ha' ha! pity he 
fared not hke the fat porpoise frozen and 
tombed m an iceberg, its icy shroud drifting 40 
south, soon melted away, and down, out of 
sight, sank the dead ’ 

‘Well, so much for amber,’ cried Media. 
‘Now, Mohi, go on about Famoo ’ 

‘Know, then, my lord, that Farnoo is 
more hke ambergris than amber ’ 

‘Is It’ then, pray, tell us somethmg on 
that head You know all about ambergns, 
too, I suppose ’ 

‘Every thmg about all thmgs, my lord. 30 
Ambergns is found both on land and at sea. 

But especially, are lumps of it picked up 
on the spicy coasts of Jovanna, mdeed, all 
over the atolls and reefs in the eastern 
quarter of Mardi ’ 


‘But tvhat IS this ambergris, Braid- 
Beard’’ said Babbalanja 

‘Aquovi, the chyimst, pronounced it the 
fragments of mushrooms growing at the 
bottom of the sea, Voluto held that, hke 
naphtha, it springs from fountains down 
there But it is neither ’ 

‘I have heard,’ said Yoomy, ‘that it is the 
honey-comb of bees, fallen from flowery 
cliffs into the brine ’ 

‘Nothing of the kmd,’ said Mohi ‘Do I 
not know all about it, minstrel’ Ambergris 
IS the petrified gallstones of crocodiles ’ 

‘What'’ cried Babbalanja, ‘comes sweet- 
scented ambergns from those musky and 
chain-plated river cavalry’ No wonder, 
then, their flesh is so fragrant, their upper 
jaws as the visors of vinaigrettes.’ 

‘Nay, you are all wrong,’ cried King 
Media 

Then, laughing to himself ‘It’s pleas- 
ant to sit by, a demi-god, and hear the sur- 
misings of mortals, upon things they know 
nothing about, theology, or amber, or am- 
bergris, It’s all the same But then, did I 
always out with everything I know, there 
would be no conversing with these comical 
creatures. 

‘Listen, old Mohi, ambergris is a morbid 
secretion of the spermaceti whale, for like 
you mortals, the whale is at times a sort of 
hypochondriac and dyspeptic You must 
know, subjects, that in antediluvian times, 
the spermaceti whale was much hunted by 
sportsmen, that being accounted better 
pastime, than pursmng the behemoths on 
shore Besides, it was a lucrauve diversion. 
Now, sometimes upon strikmg the monster. 
It would start off m a dastardly fright, leav- 
mg certam fragments in its wake These 
fragments the hunters picked up, giving 
over the chase for a while For in those 
days, as now, a quarter-quintal of amber- 
gris was more valuable than a whole ton of 
spermaceti.’ 

‘Nor, my lord,’ said Babbalanja, ‘would 
It have been wise to kill the fish that 
dropped such treasures no more than to 
murder the noddy that laid the golden 
eggs.’ 

‘Beshrew me' a noddy it must have 
been,’ gurgled Mohi through his pipe- 
stem, ‘to lay golden eggs for others to 
hatch ’ 

‘Come, no more of that now,’ cried 
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Media. ‘Mohi, how long think you may 
one of these pipe-bowls last?’ 

‘My lord, hke one’s cramum, it will en- 
dure till broken I have smoked this one of 
nune more than half a century ’ 

‘But unlike our cramums, stocked full of 
concretions,’ said Babbalanja, ‘our pipe- 
bowls never need clearing out.’ 

‘True,’ said Mohi, ‘they absorb the oil 
of the smoke, instead of allowmg it offen- 10 
sively to mcrust.’ 

‘Aye, the older the better,’ said Media, 
‘and the more dehcious the flavour imparted 
to the fumes inhaled ’ 

‘Farnoos forever' my lord,’ cried Yoomy. 

‘By much smoking, the bowl waxes russet 
and mellow, like the berry-brown cheek of 
a sunburnt brunette ’ 

‘And as like smoked hams,’ cried Braid- 
Beard, ‘we veteran old smokers grow ao 
browner and browner, hugely do we ad- 
mire to see our jolly noses and pipe-bowls 
mellowing together ’ 

‘Well said, old man,’ cried Babbalanja; 

‘for, hke a good wife, a pipe is a friend and 
companion for life And whoso weds with 
a pipe IS no longer a bachelor After many 
vexanons, he may go home to that faithful 
counsellor, and ever find it full of kind con- 
solations and suggestions But not thus 30 
with cigars or cigarets the acquaintances of 
a moment, chatted with in by-places, when- 
ever they come handy, their existence so 
fugitive, uncertain, unsatisfactory Once 
Ignited, nothing hke longevity pertains to 
them They never grow old Why, my lord, 
the stump of a cigaret is an abomination; 
and two of them crossed are more of a 
memento mart than a brace of thigh-bones 
at right angles ’ 40 

‘So they are, so they are,’ cried Kmg 
Media ‘Then, mortals, puff we away at our 
pipes Puff, puff, I say. Ah' how we puff 
But thus we derm-gods ever puff at our 
ease ’ 

‘Puff, puff, how we puff,’ cned Bab- 
balanja ‘But hfe Itself is a puff and a 
wheeze Our lungs are two pipes which we 
constantly smoke ’ 

‘Puff, puff! how we puff,’ cned old Mohi. so 
‘All thought IS a puff.’ 

‘Aye,’ said Babbalanja, ‘not more smoke 
m that skull-bowl of yours than m the skull 
on your shoulders both ends alike.’ 

‘Puff puff! how we puff,’ cried Yoomy. 


‘But in every puff, there hangs a wreath. 
In every puff off flies a care.’ 

‘Aye, there they go,’ cried Mohi, ‘there 
goes another — and there, and there, — this 
18 the way to get rid of them, my worshipful 
lord, puff them aside ’ 

‘Yoomy,’ said Media, ‘give us that pipe 
song of thine Sing it, my sweet and pleas- 
ant poet We’ll keep time with the flageolets 
of ours ’ 

So with pipes and puffs for a chorus, thus 
Yoomy sang — 

Care is all stuff — 

Puff Puff 

To puflf IS enough’ — 

Puff! Puff 

More musky than snuff. 

And warm is a puff — 

Puff Puff 

Here we sit mid our puffs. 

Like old lords in their ruffs. 

Snug as bears m their muffs — 

Puff Puff 

Then puff, puff, puff. 

For care is all stuff. 

Puffed off in a puff — 

Puff Puff 

‘Aye, puff away,’ cried Babbalanja, ‘puff, 
puff, so we are bom, and so die Puff, puff, 
my volcanoes the great sun itself will yet 
go out m a snuff, and all Mardi smoke out 
Its last wick ’ 

‘Puffs enough,’ said King Media, ‘Vee- 
Vee' haul down my flag There, he down 
before me, oh Gonfalon' and, subjects, 
hear, — when I die, lay this spear on my 
right, and this pipe on my left, its colours 
at half-mast, so shall I be ambidexter, and 
sleep between eloquent symbols ’ 

1847-48 1849 

FROM PIERRE 

The History of an Aitthor ^ 

I 

Pierre Immaturely Attempts a Mature Work 

We are now to behold Pierre permanently 
lodged m three lofty adjoining chambers of 

I The selection^ to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Pierr#, ibid IX, 393-97,41 1-26 In 
Pterre, Melville symbolically writes of the difficulties 
attendant on the pursuit of truth and the maintenance 
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the Apostles’ And passing on a little far- 
ther in time, and overlooking the hundred 
and one domesuc details, of how their in- 
ternal arrangements were finally put into 
steady workmg order, how poor Delly, now 
giving over the sharper pangs of her grief, 
found in the lighter occupations of a hand- 
maid and familiar companion to Isabel, 
the only practical relief from the memories 
of her miserable past, how Isabel herself 
m the otherwise occupied hours of Pierre, 
passed some of her time in mastering the 
chirographical incoherencies of his manu- 
scripts, with a view to eventually copying 
them out in a legible hand for the printer, 
or went below-stairs to the rooms of the 
Mdlthorpes, and in the modest and amiable 
society of the three young ladies and their 
excellent mother, found some httle solace 
for the absence of Pierre, or, when his day’s 
work was done, sat by him in the twilight, 
and played her mystic guitar till Pierre 
felt chapter after chapter born of its won- 
drous suggestiveness, but alas' eternally 
incapable of being translated into words, 
for where the deepest words end, there 
music begins with its supersensuous and 
all-confounding intimations 
Disowning now all previous exertions of 
his mind, and burning m scorn even those 
fine fruits of a care-free fancy, which, writ- 
ten at Saddle Meadows in the sweet legend- 
ary time of Lucy and her love, he had 
jealously kept from the publishers, as too 
true and good to be pubhshed, renouncing 
all his foregone self, Pierre was now en- 
gaged in a comprehensive compacted work, 
to whose speedy completion two tremen- 
dous motives unitedly impelled, — the burn- 
ing desire to deliver what he thought to be 
new, or at least miserably neglected Truth 
to the world, and the prospective menace of 
being absolutely penniless, unless by the 
sale of his book, he could reahze money. 

of integrity among the complexities and ambiguities of 
society In the selection here used, he discusses the 
lallacies of contemporary searches for philosophical 
truth, and appears to analyse both the weaknesses of 
his earlier novels and his development as a writer The 
work, unmaturely attempted, is probably Mardtf a 
enuque of the thought of others, rather than a plumb- 
mg of his own soul 

Pierre had broken outside the conventionalised circle 
about his family’s home at Saddle meadows and Lucy 
his fiancee, and had come to New York to live with 
Isabel his half-sister and his father’s child Isabel was 
the hostiige or a similar venture that had failed 


Swayed to umversality of thought by the 
widely explosive mental tendencies of the 
profound events which had lately befallen 
him, and the unprecedented situation in 
which he now found himself, and perceiv- 
ing, by presentiment, that most grand pro- 
ductions of the best human intellects ever 
are built round a circle, as atolls (i e the 
primitive coral islets which, raising them- 
lo selves in the depths of profoundest seas, 
rise funnel-hke to the surface, and present 
there a hoop of white rock, which though 
on the outside everywhere lashed by the 
ocean, yet excludes all tempests from the 
quiet lagoon within), digestively including 
the whole range of aU that can be known or 
dreamed, Pierre was resolved to give the 
world a book, which the world should hail 
with surprise and dehght A varied scope of 
20 reading, httle suspected by his friends, and 
randomly acquired by a random but lynx- 
eyed mind, in the course of the multifari- 
ous, incidental, bibliographic encounterings 
of almost any civilised young inquirer after 
Truth, this poured one considerable con- 
tributory stream into that bottomless spring 
of origmal thought which the occasion and 
time had caused to burst out m himself 
Now he congratulated himself upon all his 
30 cursory acquisiuons of this sort, ignorant 
that in reality to a mind bent on producing 
some thoughtful thing of absolute Truth, 
all mere reading is apt to prove but an 
obstacle hard to overcome, and not an 
accelerator helpingly pushing him along 
While Pierre was thinking that he was 
entirely transplanted into a new and won- 
derful element of Beauty and Power, he 
was, in fact, but in one of the stages of the 
40 transiuon That ultimate element once 
fairly gamed, then books no more are 
needed for buoys to our souls, our own 
strong limbs support us, and we float over 
all bottomlessnesses with a jeermg im- 
punity He did not see, — or if he did, he 
could not yet name the true cause for it, — 
that already, m the incipiency of his work, 
the heavy immalleable element of mere 
book-knowledge would not congenially 
so weld with the wide fluidness and ethereal 
airiness of spontaneous creative thought 
He would climb Parnassus with a pile of 
fohos on his back He did not see, that it 
was nothmg at all to him, what other men 
had wntten, that though Plato was mdeed 
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a transcendently great man in himselfj yet 
Plato must not be transcendently great to 
him (Pierre), so long as he (Pierre lumself) 
would also do somethmg transcendently 
great He did not see that there is no such 
thmg as a standard for the creative spirit, 
that no one great book must ever be sep- 
arately regarded, and permitted to domi- 
neer with Its own uniqueness upon the 
creative mind, but that all existing great 
works must be federated in the fancy, and 
so regarded as a miscellaneous and Pan- 
theistic whole, and then, — without at all 
dictaung to his own mind, or vmduly bias- 
ing It any way, — thus combined, they 
would prove simply an exhilarative and 
provocative to him He did not see, that 
even when thus combined, all was but one 
small mite, compared to the latent infimte- 
ness and inexhausubility m himself, that 
all the great books in the world are but the 
mutilated shadowmgs-forth of invisible and 
eternally unembodied images in the soul; 
so that they are but the mirrors, distortedly 
reflecting to us our own things, and never 
rmnd what the mirror may be, if we would 
see the object, we must look at the object 
Itself, and not at its reflection 

But, as to the resolute traveller m 
Switzerland, the Alps do never in one 
wide and comprehensive sweep, instanta- 
neously reveal their full awfulness of am- 
plitude — their overawmg extent of peak 
crowded on peak, and spur sloping on spur, 
and chain jammed behind chain, and all 
rheir wonderful battahomngs of might, so 
hath heaven wisely ordained, that on first 
entermg mto the Switzerland of his soul, 
man shall not at once perceive its tremen- 
dous immensity, lest illy prepared for such 
an encounter, his spirit should sink and 
perish in the lowermost snows Only by 
judicious degrees, appomted of God, does 
man come at last to gam his Mont Blanc 
and take an overtopping view of these Alps, 
and even then, the tithe is not shown, and 
far over the invisible Atiantic, the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes are yet unbeheld 
Appalhng is the soul of a man' Better might 
one be pushed off mto the material spaces 
beyond the uttermost orbit of our sun, than 
once feel himself fairly afloat in himself 
But not now to consider these ulterior 
thmgs, Pierre, though strangely and very 
newly ahve to many before unregarded 


wonders in the general world, still, had he 
not as yet procured for himself that en- 
chanter’s wand of the soul, which but 
touching the humblest experiences m one’s 
hfe, straightway it starts up all eyes, m 
every one of which are endless sigmfican- 
cies Not yet had he dropped his angle into 
the well of his childhood, to find what fish 
might be there, for who dreams to find 
10 fish in a welP the runmng stream of the 
outer world, there doubtless swim the 
golden perch and the pickerel' Ten tnilhon 
things were as yet uncovered to Pierre The 
old mummy lies buried m cloth on cloth. 
It takes time to unwrap this Egypuan king 
Yet now, forsooth, because Pierre began to 
see through the first superficiahty of the 
world, he fondly weens he has come to the 
unlayered substance But, far as any ge- 
20 ologist has yet gone down mto the world, 
It IS found to consist of nothing but surface 
stratified on surface To its axis, the world 
being nothing but superinduced super- 
ficies By vast pains we mine into the 
pyramid, by horrible gropings we come to 
the central room, with joy we espy the 
sarcophagus, but we hft the lid — and no 
body IS there' — appallingly vacant as vast 
IS the soul of a man' 


The Flower-Curtain Lifted from before a 
Tropical Author, with Some Remarks 
on the Transcendental Flesh-Brush 
Philosophy 

Some days passed after the fatal tidings 
from the Meadows, and at length, some- 
what mastering his emotions, Pierre agam 
40 sits down in his chamber, for grieve how he 
will, yet work he must And now day suc- 
ceeds day, and week follows week, and 
Pierre still sits in his chamber The long 
rows of cooled brick-kilns around him 
scarce know of the change, but from the 
fair fields of his great-great-great-grand- 
father’s manor. Summer hath flown like a 
swallow-guest, the perfidious wight. Au- 
tumn, hath peeped in at the groves of the 
50 maple, and under pretence of clothing them 
in rich russet and gold, hath stripped them 
at last of the shghtest rag, and then run 
away laughing, prophetic icicles depend 
from the arbours round about the old 
manorial mansion — now locked up and 
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abandoned, and the litde, round, marble 
table m the viny summer-house where, of 
July mornings, he had sat chatting and 
drinking negus with his gay mother, is now 
spread with a shivering napkm of frost; 
sleety varnish hath encrusted that once gay 
mother’s grave, preparing it for its final 
cerements of wrapping snow upon snow, 
wild howl the winds in the woods it is 
Winter Sweet Summer is done, and Au- lo 
tumn is done, but the book, like the bitter 
Winter, is yet to be fimshed 

That season’s wheat is long garnered, 
Pierre, that season’s ripe apples and grapes 
are in, no crop, no plant, no fruit is out, 
the whole harvest is done Oh, woe to that 
belated winter-overtaken plant, which the 
summer could not bring to maturity* The 
drifting winter snows shall whelm it Think, 
Pierre, doth not thy plant belong to some 20 
other and tropical chme^ Though trans- 
planted to northern Maine, the orange- 
tree of the Floridas will put forth leaves m 
that parsimonious summer, and show some 
few tokens of fruitage, yet November will 
find no golden globes thereon, and the 
passionate old lumberman, December, shall 
peel the whole tree, wrench it off at the 
ground, and toss it for a faggot to some 
lime-kiln Ah, Pierre, Pierre, make haste* 30 
make haste* force thy fruitage, lest the 
winter force thee 

Watch yon little toddler, how long it is 
learning to stand by itself* First it shrieks 
and implores, and will not try to stand at 
all, unless both father and mother uphold 
It, then a little more bold, it must, at least, 
feel one parental hand, else again the cry 
and the tremble, long time is it ere by de- 
grees this child comes to stand without any 40 
support But, by and by, grown up to man’s 
estate, it shall leave the very mother that 
bore It, and the father that begot it, and 
cross the seas, perhaps, or settle m far 
Oregon lands There now, do you see the 
soul In Its germ on all sides it is closely 
folded by the world, as the husk folds the 
tenderest fruit, then it is bom from the 
world-husk, but still now outwardly clmgs 
to it, — still clamours for the support of its 50 
mother the world, and its father the Deity 
But It shall yet learn to stand mdependent, 
though not without many a bitter wail, and 
many a miserable fall 

That hour of the life of a man when first 


the help of humamty fails him, and he 
learns that m his obscunty and indigence 
humaiuty holds him a dog and no man. 
that hour is a hard one, but not the hardest. 
There is sail another hour which follows, 
when he learns that m his mfimte compara- 
uve mmuteness and abjectness, the gods do 
likewise despise him, and own him not of 
their clan Divimty and humamty then are 
equally willing that he should starve m the 
street for all that either will do for him. 
Now cruel father and mother have both let 
go his hand, and the httle soul-toddler, 
now you shall hear his shriek and his wail, 
and often his fall 

When at Saddle Meadows, Pierre had 
wavered and trembled in those first 
wretched hours ensuing upon the receipt of 
Isabel’s letter, then humamty had let go 
the hand of Pierre, and therefore his cry, 
but when at last inured to this, Pierre was 
seated at his book, willing that humamty 
should desert him, so long as he thought he 
felt a far higher support, then, ere long, he 
began to feel the utter loss of that other 
support, too, aye, even the paternal gods 
themselves did now desert Pierre, the tod- 
dler was toddhng entirely alone, and not 
without shrieks 

If man must wrestle, perhaps it is well 
that It should be on the nakedest possible 
plam 

The three chambers of Pierre at the 
Apostles’ were connectmg ones The first 
— having a httle retreat where Delly slept 
— ^was used for the more exacting domestic 
purposes here also their meals were taken, 
the second was the chamber of Isabel, the 
third was the closet of Pierre In the first — 
the dimng-room, as they called it — there 
was a stove which boiled the water for their 
coffee and tea, and where Delly concocted 
their fight repasts This was their only 
fire, for, warned again and again to econo- 
nuse to the uttermost, Pierre did not dare 
to purchase any additional warmth But 
by prudent management, a very litde 
warmth may go a great way In the present 
case. It went some forty feet or more A 
horizontal pipe, after elbowmg away from 
above the stove in the dimng-room, pierced 
the partition wall, and passmg straight 
through Isabel’s chamber, entered the 
closet of Pierre at one corner, and then ab- 
rupdy disappeared into the wall, where all 
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further caloric — if any — ^went up through 
the chimney into the air, to help warm the 
December sim. Now, the great distance of 
Pierre’s caloncal stream from its fountam, 
sadly impaired it, and weakened it It 
hardly had the flavour of heat. It would 
have had but very inconsiderable influence 
m raising the depressed spirits of the most 
mercurial thermometer, certainly it was not 
very elevating to the spirits of Pierre Be- 10 
sides, this caloncal stream, small as it was, 
did not flow through the room, but only 
entered it, to elbow nght out of it, as some 
coquettish maidens enter the heart, more- 
over, It was in the furthest comer from the 
only place where, with a judicious view to 
the light, Pierre’s desk-barrels and board 
could advantageously stand Often, Isabel 
insisted upon his having a separate stove to 
himself, but Pierre would not hsten to such » 
a thing Then Isabel would offer her own 
room to him, saymg it was of no indis- 
pensable use to her by day, she could easily 
spend her time in the dining-room, but 
Pierre would not hsten to such a thing, he 
would not deprive her of the comfort of a 
continually accessible privacy, besides, he 
was now used to his own room, and must 
sit by that particular window there, and no 
other Then Isabel would insist upon keep- 30 
mg her connecting door open while fterre 
was employed at his desk, that so the heat 
of her room might bodily go into his, but 
Pierre would not hsten to such a thing; 
because he must be religiously locked up 
while at work, outer love and hate must 
alike be excluded then In vain Isabel said 
she would make not the shghtest noise, and 
muffle the point of the very needle she used. 

All in vain Pierre was inflexible here 40 

Yes, he was resolved to battle it out in 
his own solitary closet, though a strange, 
transcendental conceit of one of the more 
erratic and non-conforirung Apostles, — 
who was also at this time engaged upon a 
profound work above-stairs, and who de- 
nied himself his full sufficiency of food, in 
order to ensure an abundant fire, — ^the 
strange conceit of this Apostle, I say, — 
accidentally commumcated to Pierre, — so 
that, through all the kmgdoms of Nature, 
caloric was the great umversal producer and 
vivifyer, and could not be prudently ex- 
cluded from the spot where great books 
were m the act of creation, and therefore. 


he (the Apostle) for one, was resolved to 
plant his head in a hot-bed of stove- 
warmed air, and so force his brain to ger- 
minate and blossom, and bud, and put 
forth the eventual, crowmng, victorious 
flower, — ^though indeed this conceit rather 
staggered Pierre — for m tmth, there was 
no small smack of plausible analogy in it — 
yet one thought of his purse would wholly 
expel the unwelcome intrusion, and rein- 
force his own previous resolve. 

However lofty and magnificent the move- 
ments of the stars, whatever celestial melo- 
dies they may thereby beget, yet the as- 
tronomers assure us that they are the most 
ngidly methodical of all the things that 
exist. No old housewife goes her daily do- 
mestic round with one-miUionth part the 
precision of the great planet Jupiter m his 
stated and unalterable revolutions He has 
found his orbit, and stays m it, he has 
timed himself, and adheres to his periods 
So, in some degree with Pierre, now re- 
volving in the troubled orbit of his book 

Pierre rose moderately early, and the bet- 
ter to inure himself to the permanent chill 
of his room, and to defy and beard to its 
face, the cruellest cold of the outer air, he 
would — behind the curtain — throw down 
the upper sash of his wmdow, and on a 
square of old painted canvas, formerly 
wrapping some bale of goods in the neigh- 
bourhood, treat his hmbs, of those early 
December mornings, to a copious ablution, 
in water thickened with incipient ice Nor, 
m this stoic performance, was he at all 
without company, — not present, but ad- 
joiningly sympathetic, for scarce an Apostle 
m all those scores and scores of chambers, 
but undeviatingly took his daily December 
bath Pierre had only to peep out of his 
pane and glance round the mulu-wm- 
dowed, enclosing walls of the quadrangle, 
to catch plentiful half-ghmpses, all round 
him, of many a lean, philosophical nudity, 
refreshing his meagre bones with crash- 
towel and cold water. ‘Quick be the play,’ 
was their motto ‘Lively our elbows, and 
mmble all our tenuities ’ Oh, the dismal 
echoings of the raspings of flesh-brushes, 
perverted to the fihng and pohshmg of th6 
merest ribs' Oh, the shuddersome splash- 
ings of pails of ice-water over feverish 
heads, not unfamiliar with aches' Oh, the 
rheumatical cracklmgs of rusted joints, in 
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that defied air of December' for every brawn on thee, and a most royal corpora- 

thick-frosted sash was down, and every tion before thee, so shalt thou m that day 

lean nudity courted the zephyr' claim respectful attention Know this that 

Among all the innate, hyena-hke repel- while many a consumptive dietanan has 

lants to the reception of any set form of a but produced the merest hterary flatulen- 

spintually minded and pure archetypical cies to the world, convivial authors have 

faith, there is nothing so potent m its alike given utterance to the subhmest wis- 

sceptical tendencies, as that mevitable per- dom, and created the least gross and most 

verse ridiculousness, which so often be- ethereal forms And for men of demonstra- 

streaks some of the essentially finest and lo tive muscle and action, consider that right 
noblest aspirations of those men, who dis- royal epitaph which Cyrus the Great 

gusted with the common conventional caused to be engraved on his tomb — T 

quackeries, strive, in their clogged terres- could drink a great deal of wine, and it did 

trial humanities, after some imperfectly me a great deal of good ’ Ah, foohsh' to 

discerned, but heavenly ideals ideals, not think that by starvmg thy body, thou shalt 

only imperfecdy discerned m themselves, fatten thy soul' Is yonder ox fatted because 

but the path to them so little traceable, that yonder lean fox starves in the wmter wood? 

no two minds will entirely agree upon it And prate not of despising thy body, while 

Hardly a new-light Apostle, but who, in stiU thou flourisheth thy flesh-brush' The 

superaddition to his revolutionary scheme jo finest houses are most cared for within, 
for the minds and philosophies of men, en- the outer walls are freely left to the dust and 

terrains some insane, heterodoxical notions the soot f*ut venison in thee, and so wit 

about the economy of his body His soul, shall come out of thee It is one thing m the 

introduced by the gentlemanly gods into mill, but another m the sack 

the supernal society, practically rejects that Now it was the contmual, quadrangular 

most sensible maxim of men of the world, example of those forlorn fellows, the Apos- 

who chancing to gam the friendship of any ties, who, in this period of his half-develop- 

great character, never make that the ground ments and transitions, had deluded Pierre 

of bormg him with the supplemental ac- mto the Flesh-Brush Philosophy, and had 

quaintance of their next friend, who per- 30 almost tempted him into the Apple-Panngs 
haps IS some miserable mnny Love me. Dialectics For all the long wards, corridors, 

love my dog, is only an adage for the old and multitudinous chambers of the Apos- 

country women who affectionately kiss ties’ were scattered with the stems of apples, 

their cows. The gods love the soul of a the stones of prunes, and the shells of pea- 

man, often, they will frankly accost it, but nuts They went about huskily muttering 

they abominate his body, and will forever the Kantian Categories through teeth and 

cut It dead, both here and hereafter So, if hps dry and dusty as any miller’s, with the 

thou wouldst go to the gods, leave thy dog crumbs of Graham crackers A tumbler of 

of a body behind thee And most impo- cold water was the utmost welcome to their 

tently thou strivest with thy purifymg cold 40 recepuon rooms, at the grand supposed 
baths, and thy diligent scrubbings with Sanhedrim presided over by one of the dep- 

flesh-brushes, to prepare it as a meet offer- uties of Plounus Phnhmmon, a huge jug of 

mg for their altar Nor shall all thy Pythag- Adam’s Ale, and a bushel-basket of Graham 

orean and Shelleyan dietings on apple- crackers were the only convivials Continu- 

panngs, dried prunes, and crumbs of oat- ally bits of cheese were dropping from their 

meal cracker, ever fit thy body for heaven pockets, and old shmy apple parchments 
Feed all thmgs with food convement for were ignorantly exhibited every time they 

them, — that is, if the food be procurable drew out a manuscript to read you Some 

The food of thy soul is light and space, feed were curious m the vmtages of waters, and 

It then on hght and space But the food of 50 in three glass decanters set before you, 
thy body is champagne and oysters, feed it Faumount, Croton, and Cochituate, they 

then on champagne and oysters, and so hold that Croton was the most potent, Fair- 

shall It merit a joyful resurrection, if there mount a gentle tome, and Cochituate the 

IS any to be Say, wouldst thou rise with a mildest and least inebriating of all Take 

lantern jaw and a soavmed knee? Rise with some more of the Croton, my dear sir' Be 
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brisk with the Fainnount' Why stops that 
Cochituate? So on their philosophical tables 
went round their Port, their Sherry, and 
their Claret 

Some, further advanced, rejected mere 
water m the bath, as altogether too coarse 
an element, and so, took to the Vapour- 
baths, and steamed their lean ribs every 
mormng The smoke which issued from 
their heads, and overspread their pages, 
was prefigured in the mists that issued from 
under their door-sills and out of their win- 
dows Some could not sit down of a morn- 
ing until after first applying the Vapour- 
bath outside, and then thoroughly rinsing 
out their interiors with five cups of cold 
Croton They were as faithfully replenished 
fire-buckets, and could they, standing in 
one cordon, have consecutively pumped 
themselves into each other, then the great 
fire of 1835 had been far less wide-spread 
and disastrous 

Ah' ye poor lean ones' ye wretched 
Soakites and Vapourites' have not your 
niggardly fortunes enough rmsed ye out, 
and wizened ye, but ye must still be drag- 
ging the hose-pipe, and throwmg still more 
cold Croton on yourselves and the world'^ 
Ah' attach the screw of your hose-pipe to 
some fine old butt of Madeira' pump us 
some sparkling wine into the world' see, 
see, already, from all eternity, two-thirds 
of It have lam helplessly soaking! 


With cheek rather pale, then, and lips 
rather blue, Pierre sits down to his plank 
But IS Pierre packed in the mail for 
St Petersburg this morning^ Over his boots 
are his moccasins, over his ordinary coat is 
his surtout, and over that, a cloak of Isa- 
bel’s Now he IS squared to his plank, and 
at his hint, the affectionate Isabel gently 
pushes his chair closer to it, for he is so 
muffled, he can hardly move of himself 
Now Delly comes m with bricks hot from 
the stove, and now Isabel and she with 
devoted solicitude pack away these com- 
forting stones m the folds of an old blue 
cloak, a rmhtary garment of the grandfather 
of Pierre, and tenderly arrange it both over 
and under his feet, but putting the warm 
flagging beneath Then Delly brings still 
another hot brick to put under his ink- 
stand, to prevent the ink from thickening 
Then Isabel drags the camp-bedstead near- 


er to him, on which are the two or three 
books he may possibly have occasion to 
refer to that day, with a biscmt or two, and 
some water, and a clean towel, and a basm 
Then she leans against the plank by the 
elbow of Pierre, a crook-ended stick Is 
Pierre a shepherd, or a bishop, or a cripple? 
No, but he has in effect, reduced himself 
to the miserable condition of the last With 
10 the crook-ended cane, Pierre — unable to 
rise without sadly impairing his mamfold 
mtrenchments, and admitting the cold air 
into their innermost nooks, — Pierre, if in 
his sohtude, he should chance to need any- 
thmg beyond the reach of his arm, then the 
crook-ended cane drags it to his immediate 
vicmity 

Pierre glances slowly all roimd him, 
everythmg seems to be right, he looks up 
20 with a grateful, melancholy satisfaction at 
Isabel, a tear gathers vn her eye, but she 
conceals it from him by coming very close 
to him, stooping over, and kissing his brow. 
’Tis her hps that leave the warm moisture 
there, not her tears, she says 
T suppose I must go now, Pierre Now 
don’t, don’t be so long to-day I will call 
thee at half-past four Thou shalt not stram 
thme eyes in the twilight ’ 

30 ‘We will see about that,’ says Pierre, with 
an unobserved attempt at a very sad pun 
‘Come, thou must go. Leave me ’ 

And there he is left 

Pierre is young, heaven gave him the di- 
vmest, freshest form of a man, put hght 
mto his eye, and fire into his blood, and 
brawn into his arm, and a joyous, jubilant, 
overflowmg, upbubbhng, universal life in 
him everywhere Now look around m that 
40 most miserable room, and at that most mis- 
erable of all the pursmts of a man, and say 
if here be the place, and this be the trade, 
that God intended him for A rickety chair, 
two hollow barrels, a plank, paper, pens, 
and internally black ink, four leprously 
dingy white walls, no carpet, a cup of water, 
and a dry bisciut or two Oh, I hear the leap 
of the Texan Camanche, as at this moment 
he goes crashmg like a wild deer through 
50 the green imderbrush, I hear his glorious 
whoop of savage and untamable health, and 
then I look m at Pierre If physical, prac- 
tical unreason make the savage, which is he? 
Civihsation, Philosophy, Ideal Virtue! be- 
hold your victim' 
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Some hours pass Let us peep over the 
shoulder of Pierre, and see what it is he 
IS writing there, m that most melancholy 
closet. Here, topping the reeking pile by his 
side, IS the last sheet from his hand, the 
frenzied ink not yet entirely dry It is much 
to our purpose, for in this sheet, he seems 
to have directly plagiarised from his own 
experiences, to fill out the mood of his ap- 
parent author-hero, Vivia, who thus solil- 
oquises ‘A deep-down, unutterable moum- 
fulness is in me Now I drop all humorous 
or indifferent disguises, and all philosophi- 
cal pretensions I own myself a brother of 
the clod, a child of the Primeval Gloom 
Hopelessness and despair are over me, as 
pall on pall Away, ye chattering apes of a 
sophomorean Spinoza and Plato, who once 
didst aU but delude me that the mght was 
day, and pain only a tickle Explain this 
darkness, exorcise this devil, ye cannot 
Tell me not, thou inconceivable coxcomb 
of a Goethe, that the umverse cannot spare 
thee and thy immortality, so long as — hke a 
hired waiter — thou makest thyself “gener- 
ally useful ” Already the universe gets on 
without thee, and could still spare a million 
more of the same identical kidney Corpo- 
rations have no souls, and thy Pantheism, 
what was that^ Thou wert but the preten- 
aous, heartless part of a man Lo' I hold 
thee in this hand, and thou art crushed m 
It hke an egg from which the meat hath 
been sucked ’ 

Here is a shp from the floor 

‘Whence flow the panegyrical melodies 
that precede the march of these heroes^ 
From what but from a sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal'’ 

And here is a second 

‘Cast thy eye in there on Vivia, tell me 
why those four limbs should be clapped in 
a dismal jail — day out, day m — week out, 
week in — month out, month in — and him- 
self the voluntary jailor' Is this the end of 
philosophy’ This the larger, and spiritual 
life’ This your boasted empyrean’ Is it for 
this that a man should grow wise, and leave 
off his most excellent and calummated 
folly?’ 

And here is a third 

‘Cast thy eye in there on Vivia, he, who 
in the pursuit of the highest health of virtue 
and truth, shows but a palhd cheek! Weigh 
his heart in thy hand, oh, thou gold-laced. 


virmoso Goethe' and tell me whether it 
does not exceed thy standard weight!’ 

And here is a fourth 

‘Oh God, that man should spoil and rust 
on the stalk, and be wilted and threshed 
ere the harvest hath come! And oh God, 
that men that call themselves men should 
still msist on a laugh' I hate the world, and 
could trample all lungs of mankind as 
grapes, and heel them out of their breath, 
to think of the woe and the cant, — to thmk 
of the Truth and the Lie' Oh' blessed be 
the twenty-first day of December, and 
cursed be the twenty-first day of June'’ 

From these random shps, it would seem 
that Pierre is qmte conscious of much that 
is so anomalously hard and bitter in his lot, 
of much that is so black and terrific in his 
soul Yet that knowing his fatal condition 
does not one whit enable him to change or 
better his condition Conclusive proof that 
he has no power over his condition For m 
tremendous extremities human souls are 
hke drowmng men, well enough they know 
they are in peril, well enough they know the 
causes of that peril, nevertheless, the sea is 
the sea, and these drowning men do drown 

From eight o’clock in the morning till 
half-past four in tlie evemng, Pierre sits 
there in his room, — eight hours and a half 

From throbbing neck-bands, and swing- 
ing belly-bands of gay-hearted horses, the 
sleigh-bells chimingly jingle, — but Pierre 
sits there in his room, Thanksgivmg comes, 
with Its glad thanks, and crisp turkeys, — 
but Pierre sits there in his room, soft 
through the snows, on tinted Indian moc- 
casin, Merry Christmas comes steahng, — 
but Pierre sits there in his room, it is New 
Year’s, and like a great flagon, the vast 
city over-brims at all curb-stones, wharves, 
and piers, with bubbhng jubilations, — but 
Pierre sits there m his room — Nor jmghng 
sleigh-bells at throbbing neck-band, or 
swmging belly-band, nor glad thanks, and 
crisp turkeys of Thanksgiving; nor tinted 
Indian moccasin of Merry Christmas softly 
stealing through the snows, nor New Year’s 
curb-stones, wharves, and piers, over-brim- 
mmg with bubbhng jubilations — Nor jin- 
gling sleigh-bells, nor glad Thanksgivmg, 
nor Merry Christmas, nor jubilating New 
Year’s — ^Nor Bell, Thank, Christ, Year, — 
none of these are for Pierre In the midst of 
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the memments of the mutations of Time, 
Pierre hath ringed himself m with the grief 
of Eternity Pierre is a peak inflexible in the 
heart of Time, as the isle-pcak, Piko, stands 
imassaultable m the midst of waves 

He will not be called to, he will not be 
stirred Sometimes the intent ear of Isabel 
in the next room, overhears the alternate 
silence, and then the long lonely scratch of 
his pen It IS as if she heard the busy claw 
of some midnight mole in the ground 
Sometimes she hears a low cough, and 
sometimes the scrape of his crook-handled 
cane 

Here surely is a wonderful stillness of 
eight hours and a half, repeated day after 
day. In the heart of such silence, surely 
something is at work Is it creauon, or de- 
struction? Builds Pierre the noble world of 
a new book? or does the Pale Haggardness 
unbuild the lungs and the Me m him? — 
Unutterable, that a man should be thus’ 

When in the meridian flush of the day, 
we recall the black apex of night, then mght 
seems impossiblej this sun can never go 
down Oh that the memory of the utter- 
most gloom as an already tasted thmg to the 
dregs, should be no secunty against its re- 
turn One may be passably well one day, 
but the next, he may sup at black broth 
with Pluto. 

Is there then all this work to one book, 
which shall be read in a very few hours, 
and, far more frequently, utterly skipped m 
one second, and which, in the end, what- 
ever It be, must undoubtedly go to the 
worms? 

Not so, that which now absorbs the tune 
and the hfe of Pierre, is not the book, but 
the primitive elementahsmg of the strange 
stuff, which in the act of attemptmg that 
book, has upheaved and upgushed m his 
soul. Two books are being writ, of which 
the world shall only see one, and that the 
bungled one. The larger book, and the m- 
fimtely better, is for Pierre’s own private 
shelf. That it is, whose unfathomable crav- 
mgs dnnk his blood; the other only de- 
mands his mk But circumstances have so 
decreed, that the one cannot be composed 
on the paper, but only as the other is writ 
down in his soul. And the one of the soul is 
elephantinely sluggish, and will not budge 
at a breath. Thus Pierre is fastened on by 
two leeches; — how then can the hfe of 


Pierre last? Lo! he is fittmg himself for the 
highest life, by thinrung his blood and col- 
lapsmg his heart. He is learnmg how to live, 
by rehearsmg the part of death. 

Who shall tell all the thoughts and feel- 
mgs of Pierre in that desolate and shivering 
room, when at last the idea obtruded, that 
the wiser and the profoimder he should 
grow, the more and the more he lessened 
10 the chances for bread, that could he now 
hurl his deep book out of the window, and 
fall to on some shallow nothmg of a novel 
composable m a month at the longest, then 
could he reasonably hope for both appreci- 
anon and cash But the devourmg pro- 
fundities, now opened up in him, consume 
all his vigour, would he, he could not now 
be entertaimngly and profitably shallow in 
some pellucid and merry romance Now he 
20 sees, that with every accession of the per- 
sonal divine to him, some great land-slide 
of the general surrounding divmeness slips 
from him, and falls crashmg away Said I 
not that the gods, as well as mankind, had 
unhanded themselves from this Pierre? So 
now m him you behold the baby toddler I 
spoke of, forced now to stand and toddle 
alone 

Now and then he turns to the camp-bed, 
30 and wettmg his towel in the basin, presses 
It against his brow Now he leans back m 
his chair, as if to give up, but again bends 
over and plods 

Twihght draws on, the summons of 
Isabel IS heard from the door, the p(?or, 
frozen, blue-lipped, soul-shivering travel- 
ler for St Petersburg is unpacked, and for 
a moment stands toddhng on the floor 
Then his hat, and his cane, and out he 
40 salhes for fresh air A most comfortless 
staggering of a stroll ’ People gaze at him 
passmg, as at some imprudent sick man, 
wilfully burst from his bed If an acquaint- 
ance is met, and would say a pleasant news- 
monger’s word in his ear, that acquaintance 
turns from him, affronted at his hard as- 
pect of icy discourtesy ‘Bad-hearted,’ mut- 
ters the man, and goes on 

He comes back to his chambers, and sits 
50 down at the neat table of Delly, and Isabel 
soothingly eyes him, and presses him to eat 
and be strong But his is the famishing 
which loathes all food He cannot eat but 
by force He has assassinated the natural 
day, how then can he eat with an appetite? 
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If he lays hun down, he cannot sleep, he 
has waked the infinite wakefulness in hun, 
then how can he slumber? Sull his book, 
hke a vast lumbermg planet, revolves in his 
achmg head He cannot command the thing 
out of Its orbit, fain would he behead him- 
self, to gain one night’s repose At last the 
heavy hours move on, and sheer exhaustion 
overtakes him, and he hes still — not asleep 
as children and day-labourers sleep — but lo 
he lies sull from his throbbmgs, and for 
that interval holdmgly sheathes the beak of 
the vulture in his hand, and lets it not enter 
his heart 

Mornmg comes, again the dropped sash, 
the icy water, the flesh-brush, the break- 
fast, the hot bricks, the ink, the pen, the 
from-eight-o’clock-to-half-past-four, and 
the whole general mclusive heU of the same 
departed day lo 

Ah' shivering thus day after day in his 
wrappers and cloaks, is this the warm lad 
that once sung to the world of the Tropical 
Summer? 

1851 1852 

FROM MOBY DICK 1 
The Symphony 

30 

It was a clear steel-blue day The firma- 
ments of air and sea were hardly separable 
in that all-pervading azure, only, the pen- 

I The selections are from Moby Dtck, ibid ,VIII,326-67 
A Jtcy lo the symbolism of Ahab's quest may be found 
in the sermon by Father Mapplc, which the nar- 
rator heard before setting sail 'But oh' shipmates' on 
the starboard hand of every woe, there is a sure delight, 
and higher the top of that delight, than the bottom of 
the woe is deep Delight is to him — a far, far up- 
ward, and mward delight — who against the proud 40 
gods and commodores of this earth, ever stands forth 
his own inexorable self Delight is to him whose strong 
arms yet support him, when the ship of this base 
treacherous world has gone down beneath hun De- 
light IS to him, who gives no quarter in the truth, and 
kills, burns, and destroys all sm though he pluck it out 
from under the robes of Senators and Judges Delight, 

— top gallant delight is to him who acknowledges no 
law or lord, but the Lord his God, and is onlv a patriot 
to heaven Delight is to hun, whom all the waves of 
the billows of the seas of the boisterous mob can never 
shake from this sure Keel of the Ages And eternal de- 
bght and deliciousness will be his, who coming to lay 
him down, can say with his final breath — O Fatherl— • 
chiefly known to me by Thy rod — mortal or immortal, 
here I die I have striven to be Thine, more than to be 
this world s, or mme own Yet this is nothing I leave 
eternity to Thee, for what is man that he should live 
out the lifetime of his God?’ Ibid ,VII,59 


sive air was transparently pure and soft, 
with a woman’s look, and the robust and 
man-like sea heaved with long, strong, hn- 
gering swells, as Samson’s chest m his 
sleep. 

Hither and thither, on high, ghded the 
snow-white wings of small, unspeckled 
birds, these were the gentle thoughts of the 
feminme air, but to and fro in the deeps, 
far down m the bottomless blue, rushed 
nughty leviathans, sword-fish, and sharks, 
and these were the strong, troubled, mur- 
derous thinkings of the masculine sea 

But though thus contrasting within, the 
contrast was only m shades and shadows 
without, those two seemed one, it was only 
the sex, as it were, that distinguished them 

Aloft, hke a royal czar and king, the sun 
seemed giving this gentle air to this bold 
and rolhng sea, even as bride to groom. 
And at the girdling hne of the horizon, a 
soft and tremulous motion — most seen here 
at the Equator — denoted the fond, throb- 
bing trust, the hving alarms, with which 
the poor bride gave her bosom away 

Tied up and twisted, gnarled and knotted 
with wrinkles, haggardly firm and unyield- 
mg, his eyes glowing hke coals, that still 
glow m the ashes of nun, untottenng Ahab 
stood forth in the clearness of the morn, 
lifting his sphntered helmet of a brow to the 
fair girl’s forehead of heaven 

Oh, immortal infancy and innocency of 
the azure' Invisible winged creatures that 
frolic all round us' Sweet childhood of air 
and sky' how oblivious were ye of old 
Ahab’s close-coiled woe' But so have I seen 
httle Miriam and Martha, laughmg-eyed 
elves, heedlessly gambol around their old 
sire, sporting with the circle of singed locks 
which grew on the marge of that burnt-out 
crater of his brain 

Slowly crossing the deck from the scuttle, 
Ahab leaned over the side, and watched 
how his shadow in the water sank and sank 
to his gaze, the more and the more that he 
strove to pierce the profundity But the 
lovely aromas m that enchanted air did at 
last seem to dispel, for a moment, the can- 
kerous thing m his soul That glad, happy 
air, that wmsome sky, did at last stroke and 
caress him, the stepmother world, so long 
cruel — forbidding — now threw affectionate 
arms round his stubborn neck, and did 
seem to joyously sob over him, as if over 
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one, that however wilful and erring, she 
could yet find it in her heart to save and to 
bless From beneath his slouched hat Aluib 
dropped a tear into the sea, nor did all the 
Pacific contain such wealth as that one wee 
drop. 

Starbuck saw the old man, saw him, how 
he heavily leaned over the side, and he 
seemed to hear in his own true heart the 
measureless sobbing that stole out of the 10 
centre of the seremty around Careful not to 
touch him, or be noticed by him, he yet 
drew near to him, and stood there. 

Ahab turned 

‘Starbuck'’ 

‘Sir ’ 

‘Oh, Starbuck' it is a mild, mild wmd, 
and a mild-looking sky On such a day — 
very much such a sweetness as this — I 
struck my first whale — a boy-harpooneer of 20 
eighteen' Forty — forty — forty years ago' — 
ago' Forty years of continual whaling' forty 
years of privation, and peril, and storm- 
time' forty years on the pitiless sea' for 
forty years has Ahab forsaken the peaceful 
land, for forty years to make war on the 
horrors of the deep' Aye and yes, Starbuck, 
out of those forty years I have not spent 
three ashore When I think of this life I 
have led, the desolation of solitude it has 30 
been, the masoned, walled-town of a cap- 
tain’s exclusiveness, which admits but small 
entrance to any sympathy from the green 
country without — oh, weariness' heaviness' 
Guinea-coast slavery of solitary command' 

— when I think of all this, only half sus- 
pected, not so keenly known to me before — 
and how for forty years I have fed upon dry 
salted fare — fit emblem of the dry nourish- 
ment of my soul' — when the poorest lands- 40 
man has had fresh fruit to his daily hand, 
and broken the world’s fresh bread to my 
mouldy crusts — away, whole oceans away, 
from that young gitl-wife I wedded past 
fifty, and sailed for Cape Horn the next day, 
leaving but one dent in my marriage pillow 
— ^wife’ wife'* — rather a widow with her 
husband ahve' Aye, I widowed that poor 
girl when I married her, Starbuck, and 
then, the madness, the frenzy, the boiling 50 
blood and the smoking brow, with which, 
for a thousand lowerings old Ahab has 
furiously, foamingly chased his prey — more 
a demon than a man' — aye, aye' what a 
forty years’ fool — fool— old fool, has old 


Ahab been' Why this strife of the chase? 
why weary and palsy the arm at the oar, 
and the iron, and the lance? how the richer 
or better is Ahab now? Behold. Oh, Star- 
buck' IS It not hard, that with this weary 
load I bear, one poor leg should have been 
snatched from under me? Here, brush this 
old hair aside, it bhnds me, that I seem to 
weep Locks so grey did never grow but 
from out some ashes' But do I look very 
old, so very, very old, Starbuck? I feel 
deadly faint, bowed, and humped, as 
though I were Adam, staggering beneath 
the piled centuries since Paradise. God' 
God' God' — crack my heart' — stave my 
brain' — mockery' mockery' bitter, bitmg 
mockery of grey hairs, have I hved enough 
)oy to wear ye, and seem and feel thus in- 
tolerably old’ Close' stand close to me, 
Starbuck, let me look into a human eye, it is 
better than to gaze into the sea or sky, better 
than to gaze upon God By the green land, 
by the bright hearthstone' this is the magic 
glass, man, I see my wife and my child in 
thine eye No, noj stay on board, on board' 
— slower not when I do, when branded 
Ahab gives chase to Moby Dick That haz- 
ard shall not be thine No, no' not with the 
far-away home I see in that eye'’ 

‘Oh, my Captain' my Captam' noble 
soul' grand old heart, after all' why should 
any one give chase to that hated fish' Away 
with me' let us fly these deadly waters' let 
us home' Wife and child, too, are Star- 
buck’s — wife and child of his brotherly, 
sisterly, playfellow youth, even as thine, sir, 
are the wife and child of thy lovmg, long- 
mg, paternal old age' Away' let us away' — 
this mstant let me alter the course' How 
cheerily, how hilariously, oh my Captain, 
would we bowl on our way to see old Nan- 
tucket agam' I think, sir, they have some 
such mild blue days, even as this, m Nan- 
tucket ’ 

‘They have, they have I have seen them 
— some summer days m the mormng 
About this time — yes, it is his noon nap 
now — the boy vivaciously wakes, sits up in 
bedj and his mother tells him of me, of 
cannibal old me, how I am abroad upon the 
deep, but will yet come back to dance him 
again ’ 

‘’Tis my Mary, my Mary herself She 
promised that my boy, every mormng, 
should be carried to the hill to catch the 
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first ghmpse of his father’s sail' Yes, yes! 
no more' it is done' we head for Nantucket' 
Come, my Captam, study out the course, 
and let us away I See, see' the boy’s face from 
the wmdow' the boy’s hand on the hill'* 

But Ahab’s glance was averted, hke a 
blighted firut tree he shook, and cast his 
last, andered apple to the soil. 

‘What IS It, what nameless, mscrutable, 
imearthly thing is it, what cozenmg, hidden lo 
lord and master, and cruel, remorseless em- 
peror commands me, that against all natural 
lovmgs and longmgs, I so keep pushing, 
and crowding, and jammmg myself on all 
the time, recklessly making me ready to do 
what in my own proper, natural heart, I 
durst not so much as dare? Is Ahab, Ahab> 

Is It I, God, or who, that hfts this arm? But 
if the great sun move not of himself, but is 
as an errand-boy in heaven, nor one smgle 20 
star can revolve, but by some mvisible 
power, how then can this one small heart 
beat, this one small bram think thoughts, 
unless God does that beating, does that 
thinking, does that hving, and not I By 
heaven, man, we arc turned round and 
round in this world, hke yonder wmdlass, 
and Fate is the handspike And all the time, 
lo' that smihng sky, and this unsounded 
sea' Look' see yon albicore' who put it mto 30 
him to chase and fang that flymg-fish? 
Where do murderers go, man'' Who’s to 
doom, when the judge himself is dragged 
to the bar'' But it is a mild, mild wind, and 
a mild-lookmg sky, and the air smells now, 
as if It blew from a far-away meadow, they 
have been making hay somewhere under 
the slopes of the Andes, Starbuck, and the 
mowers are sleepmg among the new-mown 
hay Sleepmg? Aye, toil we how we may, 40 
we aU sleep at last on the field Sleep? Aye, 
and rust amid greenness, as last year’s 
scythes flung down, and left m the half- 
cut swaths — Starbuck'’ 

But blanched to a corpse’s hue with de- 
spair, the mate had stolen away. 

Ahab crossed the deck to gaze over on the 
other side, but started at two reflected, fixed 
eyes m the water there Fedallah was mo- 
tionlessly leamng over the same rail. 50 

The Chase — First Day 

That mght, m the mid-watch, when the 
old man — as his wont at mtervals — stepped 
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forth from the scuttle m which he leaned, 
and went to his pivot-hole, he suddenly 
thrust out his face fiercely, snuffing up the 
sea air as a sagacious slup’s dog will, m 
drawmg mgh to some barbarous isle He 
declared that a whale must be near Soon 
that pecuhar odour, sometimes to a great 
distance given forth by the hvmg sperm 
whale, was palpable to aU the watch, nor 
was any mariner surprised when, after m- 
spectmg the compass, and then the dog- 
vane, and then ascertaimng the precise 
bearing of the odour as nearly as possible, 
Ahab rapidly ordered the ship’s course to 
be slightly altered, and the sail to be short- 
ened 

The acute pohcy dictating these move- 
ments was sufficiently vmdicated at day- 
break by the sight of a long sleek on the sea 
directly and lengthwise ahead, smooth as 
oil, and resembling in the pleated watery 
wrinkles bordermg it, the polished metalhc- 
like marks of some swift tide-rip, at the 
mouth of a deep, rapid stream 

‘Man the mast-heads' Call all hands'’ 
Thundering with the butts of three 
clubbed handspikes on the forecastle deck, 
Daggoo roused the sleepers with such judg- 
ment claps that they seemed to exhale from 
the scuttle, so instantaneously did they ap- 
pear with their clothes in their hands 

‘What d’ye see?’ cned Ahab, flattening 
his face to the sky 

‘Nothing, nothing, sir'’ was the sound 
haihng down m reply 

‘T’-gallant-sails' — stun’-sails' alow and 
aloft, and on both sides'’ 

All sail being set, he now cast loose the 
hfe-hne, reserved for swaying him to the 
main royal-mast-head, and in a few mo- 
ments they were hoistmg him thither, 
when, while but two-thirds of the way 
aloft, and while peering ahead through the 
horizontal vacancy between the main-top- 
sail and top-gallant-sail, he raised a gull- 
hke cry in the air, ‘There she blows' — 
there she blows' A hump hke a snow-hill' — 
It is Moby Dick'’ 

Fired by the cry which seemed simulta- 
neously taken up by the three lookouts, the 
men on deck rushed to the ngging to be- 
hold the famous whale they had so long 
been pursmng Ahab had now gamed his 
final perch, some feet above the other look- 
outs, Tashtego standing just beneath him 
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on the cap of the top-gallant-mastj so that 
the Indian’s head was almost on a level 
with Ahab’s heel From this height the 
whale was now seen some mile or so ahead, 
at every roil of the sea revealing his high 
sparkhng hump, and regularly jetting his 
silent spout into the air To the credulous 
marmers it seemed the same silent spout 
they had so long ago beheld in the moonht 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans 

‘And did none of ye see it before?’ cried 
Ahab, hailing the perched men all around 
him 

‘I saw him almost that same mstant, sir, 
that Captain Ahab did, and I cried out,’ 
said Tashtego. 

‘Not the same instant, not the same — ^no, 
the doubloon is mme Fate reserved the 
doubloon for me I only, none of ye could 
have raised the White Whale first There 
she blows' there she blows' — there she 
blows' There again' — there agam'’ he 
cried, m long-drawn, Imgermg, methodic 
tones, attuned to the gradual prolongmgs of 
the whale’s visible jets ‘ He’s going to sound' 
In stun’-sails ' Down top-gallant-sails ' Stand 
by three boats Mr Starbuck, remember, 
stay on board, and keep the ship Helm 
there' Luff, luff a point' So, steady, man, 
steady' There go flukes' No, no, only 
black water! All ready the boats there'' 
Stand by, stand by' Lower me, Mr Star- 
buck, lower, lower, — qiuck, quicker’’ and 
he shd through the air to the deck 

‘He is heading straight to leeward, sir,’ 
cried Stubb, ‘right away from us, cannot 
have seen the ship yet ’ 

‘Be dumb, man' Stand by the braces' 
Hard down the helm' — brace up! Shiver 
her' — shiver her' — So, well that' Boats, 
boats'’ 

Soon all the boats but Starbuck’s were 
dropped, all the boat-sails set — all the pad- 
dles plymg, with ripphng swiftness, shoot- 
mg to leeward, and Ahab heading the onset. 
A pale, death-ghmmer lit up Fedallah’s 
sunken eyes, a hideous motion gnawed his 
mouth 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their hght 
prows sped through the sea, but only 
slowly they neared the foe. As they neared 
him, the ocean grew still more smooth; 
seemed drawing a carpet over its waves; 
seemed a noon meadow, so serenely it 
spread At length the breathless hunter 


came so mgh his seemingly unsuspecting 
prey, that his entire dazzling hump was 
distinctly visible, shdmg along the sea as 
if an isolated thmg, and continually set m a 
revolvmg ring of finest, fleecy, greemsh 
foam He saw the vast, involved wrinkles of 
the shghtly projectmg head beyond Before 
It, far out on the soft Turkish-rugged wat- 
ers, went the ghstening white shadow from 
10 hiB broad, milky forehead, a musical np- 
phng playfully accompanying the shade, 
and behmd, the blue waters mterchange- 
ably flowed over into the moving valley of 
his steady wake, and on either hand bright 
bubbles arose and danced by his side But 
these were broken again by the hght toes of 
hundreds of gay fowl softly feathering the 
sea, alternate with their fitful flight, and 
like to some flagstaff rising from the painted 
20 hull of an argosy, the tall but shattered pole 
of a recent lance projected from the White 
Whale’s back, and at intervals one of the 
cloud of soft-toed fowls hovering, and to 
and fro skimming like a canopy over the 
fish, silently perched and rocked on this 
pole, the long tail feathers streaming hke 
pennons 

A gentle joyousness — a mighty mildness 
of repose in swiftness — mvested the ghding 
30 whale Not the wlute bull Jupiter swim- 
mmg away with ravished Europa clmg- 
mg to his graceful horns, his lovely, leer- 
mg eyes sideways mtent upon the maid, 
with smooth bewitchmg fleetness, ripphng 
straight for the nuptial bower m Crete, not 
Jove, not that great majesty Supreme' did 
surpass the glorified White Whale as he so 
divinely swam 

On each soft side— coincident with the 
40 parted swell, that but once leavmg him, 
then flowed so ivide away — on each bright 
side, the whale shed off enticings No won- 
der there had been some among the hunters 
who, namelessly transported and allured by 
all this seremty, had ventured to assail it, 
but had fatally found that qmetude but the 
vesture of tornadoes. Yet calm, enticmg 
calm, oh, whale! thou glidest on, to all who 
for the first ume eye thee, no matter how 
5c many in that same way thou may’st have 
bejuggled and destroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tranquil- 
haes of the tropical sea, among waves whose 
hand-clappmgs were suspended by exceed- 
mg rapture, Moby Dick moved on, still 
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withholding from sight the full terrors of anucipauon, was made to face the whale’s 
his submerged trunk, entirely hidmg the head while yet under water. But as if per- 

wrenched hideousness of his jaw But soon ceivmg this stratagem, Moby Dick, with 

the fore part of him slowly rose from the that mahcious mtelligence ascribed to him, 

water, for an instant his whole marbleised sidelmgly transplanted himself, as it were, 

body formed a high arch, hke Virginia’s m an instant, shooting his plaited head 

Natural Bridge, and warmngly wavmg his lengthwise beneath the boat 

bannered flukes m the air, the grand god Through and through, through every 

revealed himself, sounded, and went out of plank and each rib, it thrilled for an mstant, 

sight Hoveringly halnng, and dipping on lo the whale obliquely lying on his back, m the 
the wing, the white sea-fowls longmgly manner of a biung shark, slowly and feel- 

lingered over the agitated pool that he left mgly taking its bows full within his mouth. 

With oars apeak, and paddles down, the so that the long, narrow, scrolled lower jaw 

sheets of their sails adrift, the three boats curled high up into the open air, and one of 

now stilly floated, awaiting Moby Dick’s the teeth caught in a rowlock The bluish 

reappearance pearl-white of the inside of the jaw was 

‘An hour,’ said Ahab, standing rooted m withm six inches of Ahab’s head, and 

his boat’s stern, and he gazed beyond the reached higher than that In this attitude 

whale’s place, toward the dim blue spaces the White Whale now shook the slight ce- 

and wide wooing vacancies to leeward It m dar as a mildly cruel cat her mouse With 
was only an instant, for again his eyes unastonished eyes Fedallah gazed, and 

seemed whirling round in his head as he crossed his arms, but the tiger-yellow crew 

swept the watery circle The breeze now were tumbling over each other’s heads to 

freshened, the sea began to swell gain the uttermost stern 

‘The birds! — the birds'’ cried Tashtego And now, while both elastic gunwales 

In long Indian file, as when herons take were springing in and out, as the whale dal- 

wmg, the white birds were now all flymg hed with the doomed craft in this devilish 

toward Ahab’s boat, and when within a way, and from his body being submerged 

few yards began fluttermg over the water beneath the boat, he could not be darted at 

there, wheehng round and round, with 30 from the bows, for the bows were almost 
joyous, expectant cries Their vision was inside of him, as it were, and while the 

keener than man’s, Ahab could discover no other boats involuntarily paused, as before 

sign in the sea But suddenly as he peered a quick crisis impossible to withstand, then 

down and down into its depths, he pro- it was that monomaniac Ahab, furious with 

foundly saw a white hving spot no bigger this tantalising vicimty of his foe, which 

than a white weasel, with wonderful celenty placed him all ahve and helpless in the very 

uprising, and magnifying as it rose, ull it jaws he hated, frenzied with all this, he 

turned, and then there were plainly re- seized the long bone with his naked hands, 

vealed two long crooked rows of white, and wildly strove to wrench it from its 

ghstening teeth, floating up from the un- 40 grip As now he thus vainly strove, the 
discoverable bottom It was Moby Dick’s jaw slipped from him, the frail gunwales 

open mouth and scrolled jaw, his vast, bent in, collapsed, and snapped, as both 

shadowed bulk still half blending with the jaws, hke an enormous shears, shding 

blue of the sea The ghttermg mouth further aft, bit the craft completely in 

yawned beneath the boat hke an open- twain, and locked themselves fast again m 

doored marble tomb, and giving one side- the sea, midway between the two floating 

long sweep with his steering-oar, Ahab wrecks These floated aside, the broken 

whirled the craft aside from this tremen- ends drooping, the crew at the stern-wreck 

dous apparition Then, calhng upon Fedal- clmging to the gunwales, and strivmg to 

lah to change places with him, went for- 50 hold fast to the oars to lash them across 
ward to the bows, and seizmg Perth’s har- At that preluding moment, ere the boat 

poon, commanded his crew to grasp their was yet snapped, Ahab, the first to perceive 
oars and stand by to stem the whale’s mtent, by the crafty upraismg of 

Now, by reason of this timely spinning his head, a movement that loosed his hold 

round the boat upon its axis, its bow, by for the time, at that moment his hand had 
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made one final effort to push the boat out of 
the bite But only shpping further into the 
whale’s mouth, and tilting over sideways as 
It shpped, the boat had shaken off his hold 
on the jaw, spilled him out of it, as he 
leaned to the push, and so he fell flat-faced 
upon the sea 

Ripphngly withdrawing from his prey, 
Moby Dick now lay at a little distance, 
vertically thrusting his oblong white head lo 
up and down in the billows, and at the same 
time slowly revolving his whole spindled 
body, so that when his vast wrinkled fore- 
head rose — some twenty or more feet out 
of the water — the now rising swells, with 
all their confluent waves, dazzlingly broke 
against it, vindictively tossing their shivered 
spray still higher into the air So, in a gale, 
the but half-baffled Channel billows only 
recoil from the base of the Eddystone, tn- 20 
umphantly to overleap its summit with their 
scud 

But soon resuming his horizontal atti- 
tude, Moby Dick swam swiftly round and 
round the wrecked crew, sideways churn- 
ing the water in his vengeful wake, as if 
lashing himself up to still another and more 
deadly assault The sight of the splintered 
boat seemed to madden him, as the blood 
of grapes and mulberries cast before Antio- 30 
chus’s elephants in the book of Maccabees 
Meanwhile Ahab, half smothered m the 
foam of the whale’s insolent tail, and too 
much of a cripple to swim, — though he 
could still keep afloat, even in the heart of 
such a whirlpool as that, helpless Ahab’s 
head was seen, hke a tossed bubble which 
the least chance shock might burst From 
the boat’s fragmentary stern, Fedallah m- 
curiously and mildly eyed him, the chnging 40 
crew, at the other drifting end, could not 
succour him, more than enough was it for 
them to look to themselves For so re- 
volvingly appalhng was the White Whale’s 
aspect, and so planetarUy swift the ever- 
contracung circles he made, that he seemed 
horizontally swooping upon them And 
though the other boats, imharmed, still 
hovered hard by, still they dared not pull 
mto the eddy to strike, lest that should be 50 
the signal for the instant destruction of the 
jeopardised castaways, Ahab and all, nor in 
that case could they themselves hope to es- 
cape With straming eyes, then, they re- 
mained on the outer edge of the direful 
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zone, whose centre had now become the 
old man’s head. 

Meantime, from the begimung all this 
had been descried from the ship’s mast- 
heads, and squarmg her yards, she had 
borne down upon the scene, and was now 
so mgh, that Ahab in the water hailed her, 
— ‘Sail on the’ — but that moment a breakmg 
sea dashed on him from Moby Dick, and 
whelmed him for the time But strugghng 
out of It again, and chancing to rise on a 
towermg crest, he shouted, — ‘Sail on the 
whale’ — Drive him off’’ 

The Pequod’s prows were pointed, and 
breaking up the charmed circle, she effectu- 
ally parted the White Whale from his vic- 
tim As he sullenly swam off, the boats flew 
to the rescue 

Dragged into Stubb’s boat with blood- 
shot, bhnded eyes, the white brme cakmg 
in his wrinkles, the long tension of Ahab’s 
bodily strength did crack, and helplessly he 
yielded to his body’s doom for a time, lymg 
all crushed in the bottom of Stubb’s boat, 
like one trodden under foot of herds of 
elephants Far inland, nameless wails came 
from him, as desolate sounds from out ra- 
vmes 

But this mtensity of his physical pros- 
tration did but so much the more abbreviate 
It In an instant’s compass, great hearts 
sometimes condense to one deep pang, the 
sum-total of those shallow pains kindly 
diffused through feebler men’s whole lives 
And so, such hearts, though summary in 
each one suffering, still, if the gods decree 
It, m their hfetime aggregate a whole age of 
woe, wholly made up of instantaneous in- 
tensities, for even in their pointless centres, 
those noble natures contain the entire cir- 
cumferences of inferior souls 

‘The harpoon,’ said Ahab, half-way ris- 
ing, and draggingly leamng on one bended 
arm — ‘is it safe’’’ 

‘Aye, sir, for it was not darted, this is it,’ 
said Stubb, showing it 

‘Lay it before me, — any missing men?’ 

‘One, two, three, four, five, — there were 
five oars, sir, and here are five men.’ 

‘That’s good — Help me, man, I wish to 
stand So, so, I see him! there! there’ going 
to leeward still, what a leapmg spout’ — 
Hands off from me’ The eternal sap runs 
up m Ahab’s bones agam’ Set the s^, out 
oars, the helm!’ 
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It IS often the case that when a boat is Stubb saw him pause, and perhaps in- 

stove. Its crew, being picked up by another tendmg, not vainly, though, to evince his 

boat, help to work that second boat; and the own unabated fortitude, and thus keep up a 

chase is thus conunued with what is called valiant place m his captam’s mmd, he ad- 

double-banked oars It was thus now But vanced, and eyemg the wreck exclaimed — 

the added power of the boat did not equal ‘The thistle the ass refused, it pricked his 

the added power of the whale, for he mouth too keenly, sir, ha' ha’’ 

seemed to have treble-banked lus every ‘What soulless thing is this that laughs 

fin, swimmmg with a velocity which plainly before a wreck> Man, man' did I not know 

showed, that if now, under these circum- lo thee brave as fearless fire (and as mechan- 
stances, pushed on, the chase would prove ical) I could swear thou wert a poltroon 

an indefimtely prolonged, if not a hopeless Groan nor laugh should be heard before a 

one, nor could any crew endure for so long wreck ’ 

a period, such an umntermitted, mtense ‘Aye, sir,’ said Starbuck, drawing near, 

straimng at the oar, a thing barely tolerable ‘’tis a solemn sight, an omen, and an lU 
only in some one bnef vicissitude The ship one ’ 

Itself, then, as it sometimes happens, of- ‘Omen? omen? — the dictionary' If the 

fered the most promising intermediate gods think to speak outright to man, they 

means of overtaking the chase Accordingly, will honourably speak outright, not shake 

the boats now made for her, and were soon 20 their heads, and give an old wives’ darklmg 
swayed up to their cranes — the two parts hmt — Begone' Ye two are the opposite 

of the wrecked boat havmg been previously poles of one thing, Starbuck is Stubb re- 
secured by her — and then hoisting every- versed, and Stubb is Starbuck, and ye two 

thing to her side, and stacking her canvas are aU mankind, and Ahab stands alone 

high up, and sideways outstretching it with among the milhons of the peopled earth, 

stun’-sails, hke the double-jointed wmgs of nor gods nor men his neighbours' Cold, cold 
an albatross, the Pequod bore down in the — I shiver' — How now^ Aloft there' D’ye 

leeward wake of Moby Dick At the well- see him? Sing out for every spout, though 

known, methodic intervals, the whale’s he spout ten times a second'’ 

ghttering spout was regularly annoimced 30 The day was nearly done, only the hem 
from the manned mast-heads, and when he of his golden robe was rustling Soon, it was 

would be reported as just gone down, Ahab almost dark, but the look-out men sull re- 

would take the time, and then pacing the mainedimset 

deck, binnacle-watch in hand, so soon as ‘Can’t see the spout now, sir, — too dark’ 

the last second of the allotted hour expired, — cried a voice from the air 

his voice was heard — ‘Whose is the dou- ‘How heading when last seen'*’ 

bloon now? D’ye see him'*’ and if the reply ‘As before, sir, — straight to leeward ’ 

was, ‘No, sir'’ straightway he commanded ‘Good! he will travel slower now ’tis 

them to hft him to his perch In this way mght Down royals and top-gallant stun’- 

the day wore on, Ahab, now aloft and 40 sails, Mr Starbuck We must not run over 

mouonless, anon, unresungly pacmg the him before moriung, he’s making a passage 

planks now, and may heave-to a while Helm 

As he was thus walkmg, uttering no there! keep her full before the vmnd! — 

sound, except to hail the men aloft, or to bid Aloft! come down' — Mr Stubb, send a 

them hoist a sail still higher, or to spread fresh hand to the foremast-head, and see it 
one to a still greater breadth — thus to and manned till mormng ’ — Then advancmg 

fro pacmg, beneath his slouched hat, at toward the doubloon m the mainmast — 

every turn he passed his own wrecked boat, ‘Men, this gold is mine, for I earned it, but 

which had been dropped upon the quarter- I shall let it abide here nil the White Whale 
deck, and lay there reversed broken bow to so is dead, and then, whosoever of ye first 
shattered stem At last he paused before it; raises him, upon the day he shall be killed, 
and as m an already over-clouded sky fresh this gold is that man’s, and if on that day 

troops of clouds will sometimes sail across, I shall again raise him, then ten nmes its 

so over the old man’s face there now stole sum shall be divided among all of ye! 

some such added gloom as this Away now! — ^the deck is thme, sir.’ 
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And so saying, he placed himself half- 
way withm the scuttle, and slouching his 
hat, stood there ull dawn, except when at 
mtervals rousmg himself to see how the 
mght wore on 

The Chase — Second Day 

At daybreak, the three mast-heads were 
ptmcmally manned afresh 

‘D’ye see him^’ cried Ahab, after allow- 
ing a httle space for the light to spread 

‘See nothing, sir ’ 

‘Turn up all hands and make saili he 
travels faster than I thought for, — the top- 
gallant-sails' — aye, they should have been 
kept on her all night But no matter — ’os 
but resting for the rush ’ 

Here be it said, that this pertinacious 
pursuit of one particular whale, conunued 
through day into mght, and through night 
into day, is a thing by no means unprece- 
dented in the South Sea fishery For such 
IS the wonderful skill, prescience of experi- 
ence, and invincible confidence acquired 
by some great natural geniuses among the 
Nantucket commanders, that from the sim- 
ple observaoon of a whale when last de- 
scried, they will, under certain given cir- 
cumstances, pretty accurately foretell both 
the direction in which he will conunue to 
swim for a ume, while out of sight, as well 
as his probable rate of progression during 
that period And, in these cases, somewhat 
as a pilot, when about losing sight of a 
coast, whose general trending he well 
knows, and which he desires shortly to re- 
turn to again, but at some further point, 
hke as this pilot stands by his compass, and 
takes the precise bearing of the cape at 
present visible, in order the more certainly 
to hit aright the remote, unseen headland, 
eventually to be visited so does the fisher- 
man, at his compass, with the whale, for 
after being chased, and dihgently marked, 
through several hours of dayhght, then, 
when mght obscures the fish, the creature’s 
fumre wake through the darkness is almost 
as established to the sagacious mind of the 
hunter, as the pilot’s coast is to him So that 
to this hunter’s wondrous skill, the pro- 
verbial evanescence of a thing writ in water, 
a wake, is to all desired purposes well- 
mgh as reliable as the steadfast land And 
as the mighty iron leviathan of the modem 


railway is so faimharly known in its every 
pace, that, with watches m their hands, 
men tune his rate as doctors that of a 
baby’s pulse, and hghtly say of it, the up 
tram or the down train will reach such or 
such a spot, at such or such an hour, even 
so, almost, there are occasions when these 
Nanmcketers time that other leviathan of 
the deep, according to the observed humour 
lo of his speed, and say to themselves, so 
many hours hence this whale will have gone 
two hundred miles, will have about reached 
this or that degree of latimde or longitude. 
But to render this acuteness at all successful 
m the end, the wmd and the sea must be 
the whaleman’s alhes, for of what present 
avail to the becalmed or wmdbound mari- 
ner IS the skill that assures him he is ex- 
actly ninety-three leagues and a quarter 
lo from his port'* Inferable from these state- 
ments are many collateral subtle matters 
touchmg the chase of whales 

The ship tore on, leaving such a furrow 
m the sea as when a cannon-ball, missent, 
becomes a ploughshare and mms up the 
level field 

‘By salt and hemp'’ cried Stubb, ‘but 
this swift motion of the deck creeps up 
one’s legs and tmgles at the heart This ship 
30 and I are two brave fellows' — Ha! ha! 
Some one take me up, and launch me, 
spme-wise, on the sea, — for by live-oaks' 
my spme’s a keel Ha, ha' we go the gait 
that leaves no dust behind'’ 

‘There she blows — she blows' — she 
blows' — right ahead'’ was now the mast- 
head cry 

‘Aye, aye'’ cried Stubb, ‘I knew it — ye 
can’t escape — blow on and spht your spout, 
40 O whale! the mad fiend himself is after ye! 
blow your trump — blister your lungs' — 
Ahab will dam off your blood, as a miller 
shuts his water-gate upon the stream'’ 

And Stubb did but speak out for well- 
mgh all that crew The frenzies of the chase 
had by this time worked them bubblmgly 
up, like old wine worked anew. Whatever 
pale fears and forebodings some of them 
might have felt before, these were not only 
30 now kept out of sight through the growing 
awe of Ahab, but they were broken up, and 
on all sides routed, as timid prairie hares 
that scatter before the boundmg bison The 
hand of Fate had snatched all their souls, 
and by the stimng penis of the previous 
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day; the rack of the past night’s suspense, 
the fixed, unfearmg, blind, reckless way in 
which their wild craft went plunging to- 
ward Its flymg mark, by all these thmgs, 
their hearts were bowled along The wmd 
that made great bellies of their sails, and 
rushed the vessel on by arms invisible as 
irresistible, this seemed the symbol of that 
unseen agency which so enslaved them to 
the race 10 

They were one man, not thirty For as 
the one ship that held them all, though it 
was put together of all contrasting things — 
oak, and maple, and pine wood, iron, and 
pitch, and hemp — ^yet all these ran into 
each other m the one concrete hull, which 
shot on Its way, both balanced and directed 
by the long central keel, even so, all the 
mdividualities of the crew, this man’s val- 
our, that man’s fear, guilt and guiltiness, 20 
all varieties were welded into oneness, and 
were all directed to that fatal goal which 
Ahab their one lord and keel did point to 
The rigging lived The mast-heads, like 
the tops of tall palms, were outspreadmgly 
tufted with arms and legs Chnging to a 
spar with one hand, some reached forth the 
other with impatient wavings, others, shad- 
ing their eyes from the vivid sunlight, sat 
far out on the rocking yards, all the spars m 30 
full bearing of mortals, ready and ripe for 
their fate Ah' how they still strove through 
that infinite blueness to seek out the thing 
that might destroy them' 

‘Why smg ye not out for him, if ye see 
him^’ cried Ahab, when, after the lapse of 
some minutes since the first cry, no more 
had been heard ‘Sway me up, men, ye 
have been deceived, not Moby Dick casts 
one odd jet that way, and then disappears ’ 40 
It was even so, in their headlong eager- 
ness, the men had mistaken some other 
thing for the whale-spout, as the event itself 
soon proved, for hardly had Ahab reached 
his perch, hardly was the rope belayed to 
Its pm on deck, when he struck the key-note 
to an orchestra, that made the air vibrate as 
with the combined discharges of rifles The 
triumphant halloo of thirty buckskin lungs 
was heard, as — much nearer to the ship 50 
than the plaee of the imaginary jet, less 
than a mile ahead — Moby Dick bodily 
burst into view' For not by any calm and 
indolent spoutings, not by the peaceable 
gush of that mystic foimtain in his head. 


did the White Whale now reveal his vicm- 
ity, but by the far more wondrous phe- 
nomenon of breachmg Rising with his ut- 
most velocity from the furthest depths, the 
sperm whale thus booms his entire bulk 
mto the pure element of air, and pihng up 
a mountain of dazzling foam, shows his 
place to the distance of seven miles and 
more In those moments, the tom, enraged 
waves he shakes off seem his mane, in some 
cases this breaching is his act of defiance 

‘There she breaches' there she breaches!’ 
was the cry, as in his immeasurable 
bravadoes the White Whale tossed himself 
salmon-like to heaven So suddenly seen m 
the blue plam of the sea, and reheved against 
the still bluer margin of the sky, the spray 
that he raised, for the moment, intolerably 
glittered and glared like a glacier, and stood 
there gradually fading and fading away 
from Its first sparkling intensity, to the dim 
mistmess of an advancing shower in a vale 

‘Aye, breach your last to the sun, Moby 
Dick'’ cried Ahab, ‘thy hour and thy har- 
poon are at hand' — Down' down all of ye, 
but one man at the fore The boats' — stand 
by'’ 

Unmindful of the tedious rope-ladders of 
the shrouds, the men, hke shooting stars, 
slid to the deck, by the isolated backstays 
and halyards, while Ahab, less darungly, 
but still rapidly, was dropped from his 
perch 

‘Lower away,’ he cried, so soon as he had 
reached his boat — a spare one, rigged the 
afternoon previous ‘Mr Starbuck, the 
ship IS thine — ^keep away from the boats, 
but keep near them Lower, all'’ 

As if to strike a quick terror into them, by 
this time being the first assailant himself, 
Moby Dick had turned, and was now com- 
mg for the three crews Ahab’s boat was 
central, and cheering his men, he told them 
he would take the whale head-and-head, — 
that IS, pull straight up to his forehead, — a 
not uncommon thing, for when withm a 
certain hmit, such a course excludes the 
commg onset from the whale’s sidelong vi- 
sion But ere that close hmit was gained, 
and while yet all three boats were plain as 
the ship’s three masts to his eye, the White 
Whale, churmng himself mto furious speed, 
almost in an instant as it were, rushing 
among the boats with open jaws, and a 
lashmg tail, offered appalhng battle on 
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every side, and heedless of the irons darted 
at him from every boat, seemed only intent 
on annihilating each separate plank of 
which those boats were made But skilfully 
manoeuvred, mcessantly wheelmg like 
tramed charges in the field, the boats for a 
while eluded him, though, at times, but by 
a plank’s breadth, while all the time, 
Ahab’s unearthly slogan tore every other 
cry but his to shreds 

But at last m his untraceable evolutions, 
the White Whale so crossed and recrossed, 
and in a thousand ways entangled the slack 
of the three lines now fast to him, that they 
foreshortened, and, of themselves, warped 
the devoted boats toward the planted irons 
in him, though now for a moment the whale 
drew aside a little, as if to rally for a more 
tremendous charge Seizing that oppor- 
tunity, Ahab first paid out more line and 
then was rapidly hauling and jerking in 
upon It again — hoping that way to disen- 
cumber It of some snarls — when lo' — a 
sight more savage than the embattled teeth 
of sharks' 

Caught and twisted — corkscrewed in the 
mazes of the fine — loose harpoons and 
lances, with all their bristlmg barbs and 
points, came flashing and dripping up to 
the chocks m the bows of Ahab’s boat 
Only one thing could be done Seizing the 
boat-knife, he critically reached within — 
through — and then, without — the rays of 
steel, dragged m the line beyond, passed it, 
inboard, to the bowsman, and then, twice 
sundermg the rope near the chocks — 
dropped the intercepted fagot of steel into 
the sea, and was all fast again That instant, 
the White Whale made a sudden rush 
among the remaining tangles of the other 
fines, by so doing, irresistibly dragged the 
more involved boats of Stubb and Flask 
toward his flukes, dashed them together 
like two rolling husks on a surf-beaten 
beach, and then, diving down into the sea, 
disappeared m a boiling maelstrom, in 
which, for a space, the odorous cedar chips 
of the wrecks danced round and roimd, like 
the grated nutmeg in a swiftly stirred bowl 
of punch 

While the two crews were yet arcfing m 
the waters, reaching out after the revolving 
fine-tubs, oars, and other floating furmture, 
while aslope fittle Flask bobbed up and 
down like an empty vial, twitchmg his legs 


upward to escape the dreaded jaws of 
sharks, and Stubb was lustily singmg out 
for some one to ladle him up, and while the 
old man’s line — now partmg — admitted of 
his puUing mto the creamy pool to rescue 
whom he could — in that wild simultane- 
ousness of a thousand concreted perils, — 
Ahab’s yet unstncken boat seemed drawn 
up toward heaven by invisible wires, — as, 
lo arrow-fike, shooting perpendicularly from 
the sea, the White Whale dashed his broad 
forehead against its bottom, and sent it, 
turmng over and over, into the air, till it 
feu again — gunwale downward — ^and Ahab 
and lus men struggled out from under it, 
like seals from a seaside cave 

The first uprising momentum of the 
whale — modifying its direction as he struck 
the surface — involuntarily launched him 
20 along It, to a little distance from the centre 
of the destruction he had made, and with 
his back to it, he now lay for a moment 
slowly feeling with his flukes from side to 
side, and whenever a stray oar, bit of plank, 
the least chip or crumb of the boats 
touched his skin, his tail swiftly drew back, 
and came sideways smiting the sea But 
soon, as if satisfied that his work for that 
time was done, he pushed his plaited fore- 
30 head through the ocean, and trailmg after 
him the intertangled fines, contmued his 
leeward way at a traveUer’s methodic 
pace 

As before, the attentive ship havmg de- 
scried the whole fight, again came bearmg 
down to the rescue, and dropping a boat, 
picked up the floating marmers, tubs, oars, 
and whatever else could be caught at, and 
safely landed them on her decks Some 
40 sprained shoulders, wnsts, and ankles, 
livid contusions, wrenched harpoons and 
lances, inextricable intricacies of rope, 
shattered oars and planks, aU these were 
there, but no fatal or even serious ill seemed 
to have befallen any one As with Fedallah 
the day before, so Ahab was now found 
grimly clinging to his boat’s broken half, 
which afforded a comparatively easy float, 
nor did it so exhaust him as the previous 
50 day’s mishap 

But when he was helped to the deck, all 
eyes were fastened upon him, as mstead of 
standing by himself he still half-hung upon 
the shoulder of Starbuck, who had thus far 
been the foremost to assist him His ivory 
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leg had been snapped off, leaving but one 
short sharp splinter 

‘Aye, aye, Starbuck, ’as sweet to lean 
someames, be the leaner who he will, and 
would old Ahab had leaned oftener than he 
has ’ 

‘The ferrule has not stood, sir,’ said the 
carpenter, now coming upj ‘I put good 
work into that leg ’ 

‘But no bones broken, sir, I hope,’ said 
Stubb with true concern 

‘Aye' and aU sphntered to pieces, StubbI 
— d’ye see it — But even with a broken 
bone, old Ahab is untouched, and I account 
no hving bone of mine one jot more me, 
than this dead one that’s lost Nor white 
whale, nor man, nor fiend, can so much as 
graze old Ahab in his own proper and m- 
accessible bemg Can any lead touch yon- 
der floor, any mast scrape yonder roof? — 
Aloft there' which way?’ 

‘Dead to leeward, sir.’ 

‘Up helm, then, pile on the sail again, 
shipkeepers' down the rest of the spare 
boats and rig them — Mr Starbuck, away, 
and muster the boat’s crews ’ 

‘Let me first help thee towards the bul- 
warks, sir ’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh' how this splmter gores me 
now' Accursed fate' that the unconquerable 
captain in the soul should have such a 
craven mate'’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘My body, man, not thee Give me some- 
thing for a cane — there, that shivered-lance 
will do Muster the men Surely I have not 
seen him yet By heaven, it cannot be' — 
missing'' — quick' call them all ’ 

The old man’s hinted thought was true 
Upon mustering the company, the Parsee 
was not there. 

‘The Parsee'’ cried Stubb — ‘he must 
have been caught in — ’ 

‘The black vomit wrench thee! — run all 
of ye above, alow, cabm, forecastle — find 
him — not gone — not gone!’ 

But quickly they returned to him with 
the ndmgs that the Parsee was nowhere to 
be found 

‘Aye, sir,’ said Stubb — ‘caught among 
the tangles of your hne — I thought I saw 
him draggmg under ’ 

‘My line? my Ime^ Gone? — gone? What 
means that little word? — What death-knell 
imgs m It, that old Ahab shakes as if he 


were the belfry. The harpoon, too! — toss 
over the htter there, — d’ye see it? — the 
forged iron, men, the White Whale’s — ^no, 
no, no, — blistered fool! this hand did dart 
It! — ’as in the fish' — Aloft there' Keep him 
nailed — Quick' — all hands to the riggmg of 
the boats — collect the oars — harpooneers' 
the irons, the irons' — hoist the royals 
higher — a pull on all the sheets' — helm 
lo there! steady, steady for your hfe! I’ll ten 
times girdle the unmeasured globe, yea and 
dive straight through it, but I’ll slay him 
yet'’ 

‘Great God! but for one single instant 
show thyself,’ cried Starbuck, ‘never never 
wilt thou capture him, old man — In Jesus’ 
name no more of this, that’s worse than 
devil’s madness Two days chased, twice 
stove to sphnters, thy very leg once more 
20 snatched from imder thee, thy evil shadow 
gone — all good angels mobbing thee with 
warmngs — what more wouldst thou have? 
— Shall we keep chasing this murderous 
fish till he swamps the last man’ Shall we 
be dragged by him to the bottom of the sea’ 
Shall we be towed by him to the infernal 
world’ Oh, oh, — Impiety and blasphemy 
to hunt him more'’ 

‘Starbuck, of late I’ve felt strangely 
so moved to thee, ever since that hour we both 
saw — thou know’st what, in one another's 
eyes But in this matter of the whale, be the 
front of thy face to me as the palm of this 
hand — a hpless, unfeatured blank Ahab is 
for ever Ahab, man This whole act’s im- 
mutably decreed ’Twas rehearsed by thee 
and me a billion years before this ocean 
rolled Fool' I am the Fates’ lieutenant, I 
act imder orders Look thou, underhng' 
40 that thou obeyest mine, — stand round me, 
men Ye see an old man cut down to the 
stump, leamng on a shivered lance, propped 
up on a lonely foot ’Tis Ahab — his body’s 
part, but Ahab’s soul’s a cenupede, that 
moves upon a hundred legs I feel strained, 
half-stranded, as ropes that tow dismasted 
ftigates in a gale, and I may look so But 
ere I break, ye’ll hear me crack, and all ye 
hear tJiat, know that Ahab’s hawser tows 
so his purpose yet Beheve ye, men, m the 
things called omens? Then laugh aloud, 
and cry encore' For ere they drown, drown- 
mg things will twice rise to the surface, 
then nse again, to sink for evermore So 
with Moby Dick — two days he’s floated — 
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to-morrow will be the third Aye, men, he’ll 
rise once more — but only to spout his last! 
D’ye feel brave men, braved’ 

‘As fearless fire,’ cried Stubb. 

‘And as mechamcal,’ muttered Ahab. 
Then as the men went forward, he mut- 
tered on — ‘The thmgs called omensi And 
yesterday I talked the same to Starbuck 
there, concernmg my broken boat. Oh' how 
vahantly I seek to drive out of others’ hearts 
what’s clinched so fast m mme! — The Par- 
see— the Parsee' — gone, gone? and he was 
to go before — but still was to be seen agam 
ere I could perish — How’s that'* — There’s 
a riddle now might baffle all the lawyers 
backed by the ghosts of the whole hne of 
judges — hke a hawk’s beak it pecks my 
brain I’ll, I’ll solve it, though'’ ' 

When dusk descended, the whale was 
still m sight to leeward. 

So once more the sail was shortened, and 
everything passed nearly as on the previous 
mght, only, the sound of hammers and the 
hum of the grindstone was heard tiU nearly 
daylight, as the men toiled by lanterns in 
the complete and careful rigging of the 
spare boats and sharpemng their fresh 

1 Cf Started from his slumberS) Ahab, face to face, saw 
the Parsee, and hooped round by the gloom of the mght 
they seemed the last men in a flooded world ‘I have 
dreamed it again,’ said he 

’Of the hearses? Have I not said, old man, that 
neither hearse nor coffin can be thine?’ 

‘And who are hearsed that die on the sea’* 

‘But I said, old man, that ere thou couldst die on this 
voyage, two hearses must verily be seen by thee on the 
sea, the hrst not made by mortal hands, and the visible 
wood of the last one must be grown in America ’ 

‘Aye, aye' a strange sight that. Parsec, — a hearse and 
Its plumes floating over the ocean with the waves for 
the pail-bearers Hal Such a sight we shall not soon 
sec * 

‘Believe it or not, thou canst not die till it be seen, 
old man ’ 

‘And what was that saying about thyself?’ 

‘Though It come to the last, 1 shall still go before 
thee thy pilot ’ 

‘And when thou art so gone before — if that ever 
befall — then ere I can follow, thou must still appear to 
me, to pilot me stilP — Was it not so? Well, then, did I 
believe all ye say, oh my pilot* 1 have seen here two 
pledges that I shall yet slay Moby Dick and survive 

IL* 

‘Take another pledge, old man,* said the Parsee, as 
his eyes hghted up like fire-flies in the gloom— *Hemp 
only can kill thee ’ 

‘The gallows, ye mean — I am immortal then, on 
land and on sea,’ cried Ahab, with a laugh of dension,— 
‘Immortal on land and on sea*’ 

Both were silenf again, as one man Ibid ,VIII, 27 l- 
72 


weapons for the morrow. Meantime, of the 
broken keel of Ahab’s wrecked craft the 
carpenter made him another leg, while still 
as on the night before, slouched Ahab stood 
fixed withm his scuttle, his hid, hehotrope 
glance anticipatmgly gone backward on its 
dial, set due eastward for the earhest sun. 

The Chase — Third Day 

lO 

The morning of the third day dawned 
fair and fresh, and once more the solitary 
night-man at the foremast-head was reheved 
by crowds of the dayhght lookouts, who 
dotted every mast and almost every spar. 

‘D’ye see him>’ cried Ahab, but the 
whale was not yet in sight 

‘In his infalhble wake, though, but follow 
that wake, that’s all Helm there; steady, 
lo as thou goest, and hast been going What a 
lovely day again' were it a new-made world, 
and made for a summer-house to the angels, 
and this morning the first of its throwmg 
open to them, a fairer day could not dawn 
upon that world Here’s food for thought, 
had Ahab time to think, but Ahab never 
thinks, he only feels, feels, feels, that’s an- 
gling enough for mortal man' to think’s au- 
dacity God only has that right and privi- 
30 lege Thinking is, or ought to be, a coolness 
and a calmness, and our poor hearts throb, 
and our poor brains beat too much for that. 
And yet. I’ve someames thought my brain 
was very cahn — ^frozen calm, this old skull 
cracks so, like a glass m which the contents 
turn to ice, and shiver it And still this hair 
IS growing now, this moment growing, and 
heat must breed it, but no, it’s hke that 
sort of common grass that will grow any- 
40 where, between the earthy clefts of Green- 
land ice or in Vesuvius lava How the wild 
winds blow it, they whip it about me as the 
torn shreds of spht sails lash the tossed ship 
they chng to A vile wmd that has no doubt 
blown ere this through prison corridors 
and cells, and wards of hospitals, and ven- 
tilated them, and now comes blowing 
hither as innocent as fleeces Out upon it! — 
It’s tamted. Were I the wmd, I’d blow no 
30 more on such a wicked, miserable world. 
I’d crawl somewhere to a cave, and slink 
there. And yet, ’as a noble and heroic thmg, 
the Wmd' who ever conquered it'' In every 
fight It has the last and bitterest blow Run 
alting at it, and you but run through it 
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Ha! a coward wind that strikes stark-naked 
men, but will not stand to receive a single 
blow Even Ahab is a braver thmg — a no- 
bler thmg than that Would now the wind 
but had a body, but all the thmgs that most 
exasperate and outrage mortal man, all 
these things are bodiless, but only bodiless 
as objects, not as agents There’s a most 
special, a most cunnmg, oh, a most mah- 
cious difference' And yet, I say agam, and lo 
swear it now, that there’s something aU 
glorious and gracious in the wind These 
warm Trade Wmds, at least, that in the 
clear heavens blow straight on, in strong 
and steadfast, vigourous mildness, and veer 
not from their mark, however the baser 
currents of the sea may turn and tack, and 
mightiest Mississippis of the land shift and 
swerve about, uncertain where to go at last 
And by the eternal Poles ' these same T rades 20 
that so directly blow my good ship on, these 
Trades, or something like them — some- 
thmg so imchangeable, and full as strong, 
blow my keeled soul along' To it' Aloft 
there' What d’ye see?’ 

‘Nothing, sir ’ 

‘Nothing' and noon at hand' The dou- 
bloon goes a-begging' Seethe sun' Aye, aye, 
it must be so I’ve over-sailed him How, 
got the start? Aye, he’s chasing me now, not 30 
I, him — that’s bad, I might have known it, 
too Fool' the hnes — the harpoons he’s 
towing Aye, aye, I have run him by last 
mght About' about' Come down, all of ye, 
but the regular lookouts' Man the braces'’ 

Steering as she had done, the wind had 
been somewhat on the Pequod’s quarter, so 
that now being pomted in the reverse di- 
rection, the braced ship sailed hard upon 
the breeze as she rechurned the cream m 40 
her own white wake 

‘Against the wind he now steers for the 
open jaw,’ murmured Starbuck to himself, 
as he coiled the new-hauled mam-brace 
upon the rail ‘God keep us, but already 
my bones feel damp within me, and from 
the inside wet my flesh I misdoubt me that 
I disobey my God in obeying him'’ 

‘Stand by to sway me up'’ cried Ahab, 
advancing to the hempen basket ‘We 50 
should meet him soon ’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir,’ and straightway Starbuck 
did Ahab’s bidding, and once more Ahab 
swung on high 

A whole hour now passed, gold-beaten 


out to ages. Time itself now held long 
breaths with keen suspense But at last, 
some three pomts off the weather-bow, 
Ahab descned the spout agam, and m- 
stantly from the three mast-heads three 
shrieks went up as if the tongues of fire had 
voiced It 

‘Forehead to forehead I meet thee, this 
third time, Moby Dick' On deck there' — 
brace sharper up, crowd her mto the wmd’s 
eye He’s too far off to lower yet, Mr Star- 
buck The sails shake! Stand over that 
helmsman with a top-maul' So, so, he 
travels fast, and I must down But let me 
have one more good round look aloft here 
at the sea, there’s time for that An old, old 
sight, and yet somehow so young, aye, and 
not changed a wmk smce I first saw it, a 
boy, from the sandhills of Nantucket' The 
same' — the same' — the same to Noah as to 
me There’s a soft shower to leeward Such 
lovely leewardmgs' They must lead some- 
where — to something else than common 
land, more palmy than the palms Leeward' 
the White Whale goes that way, look to 
wmdward, then, the better if the bitterer 
quarter But good-bye, good-bye, old mast- 
head' What’s this> — grecn^ aye, tiny mosses 
m these warped cracks No such green 
weather-stains on Ahab’s head' There’s the 
difference now between man’s old age and 
matter’s But aye, old mast, we both grow 
old together, sound in our hulls, though, 
are we not, my ship’ Aye, minus a leg, 
that’s all By heaven' this dead wood has 
the better of my live flesh every way I 
can’t compare with it, and I’ve known some 
ships made of dead trees outlast the hves of 
men made of the most vital stuff of vital 
fathers What’s that he said’ he should still 
go before me, my pilot, and yet to be seen 
again’ But where’ Will I have eyes at the 
bottom of the sea, supposing I descend 
those endless stairs? and all night I’ve been 
sailing from him, wherever he did sink to 
Aye, aye, hke many more thou told’st dire- 
ftff truth as touchmg thyself, O Parsee, but, 
Ahab, there thy shot fell short Good-bye, 
mast-head — keep a good eye upon the whale, 
the while I’m gone We’ll talk to-morrow, 
nay, to-mght, when the White Whale hes 
down there, tied by head and tail ’ 

He gave the word, and still gazing round 
him, was steadily lowered through the clo- 
ven blue air to the deck 
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In due time the boats were lowered, but 
as standing in his shallop’s stem, Ahab )ust 
hovered upon the pomt of the descent, he 
waved to the mate, — who held one of the 
tackle-ropes on deck — and bade him pause 
‘Starbucki’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘For the third time my soul’s ship starts 
upon this- voyage, Starbuck ’ 

‘Aye, sir, thou wilt have it so ’ 

‘Some ships sail from their ports, and 
ever afterward are missing, Starbuck’’ 
‘Tmth, sir' saddest tmth ’ 

‘Some men die at ebb tide, some at low 
water, some at the full of the flood, — and I 
feel now like a billow that’s all one crested 
comb, Starbuck I am old, — shake hands 
with me, man ’ 

Their hands m*t, their eyes fastened, 
Starbuck’s tears thi glue 
‘Oh, my Captain, my Captain' — noble 
heart — go not — go not' — see, it’s a brave 
man that weeps, how great the agony of the 
persuasion then'’ 

‘Lower away'’ — cried Ahab, tossing the 
mate’s arm from him ‘Stand by, the 
crew'’ 

In an instant the boat was pulhng round 
close under the stern 

‘The sharks' the sharks'’ cried a voice 
from the low cabin-window there, ‘O mas- 
ter, my master, come back'’ 

But Ahab heard nothing, for his own 
voice was high-lifted then, and the boat 
leaped on 

Yet the voice spake true, for scarce had 
he pushed from the ship, when numbers 
of sharks, seemingly rising from out the 
dark waters beneath the hull, mahciously 
snapped at the blades of the oars, every time 
they dipped in the water, and in this way 
accompamed the boat with their bites It is 
a thmg not uncommonly happetung to the 
whale-boats in those swarming seas, the 
sharks at times apparently following them 
in the same prescient way that vultures 
hover over the banners of marching regi- 
ments m the east. But these were the first 
sharks that had been observed by the Pe- 
quod smce the White Whale had been first 
descried, and whether it was that Ahab’s 
crew were all such tiger-yellow barbarians, 
and therefore their flesh more musky to the 
senses of the sharks — a matter sometimes 
well known to affect them, — however it 


was, they seemed to follow that one boat 
without molesting the others 

‘Heart of wrought steel'’ murmured Star- 
buck, gazing over the side, and following 
with his eyes the receding boat — ‘canst 
thou yet ring boldly to that sight? — ^lower- 
mg thy keel among ravemng sharks, and 
followed by them, open-mouthed, to the 
chase, and this the critical third day? — For 
lo when three days flow together m one con- 
tinuous mtense pursuit, be sure the first is 
the mormng, the second the noon, and the 
third the evemng and the end of that thing 
— be that end what it may Oh' my God! 
what IS this that shoots through me, and 
leaves me so deadly calm, yet expectant, — 
fixed at the top of a shudder' Future thmgs 
swim before me, as m empty outhnes and 
skeletons, all the past is somehow grown 
20 dun Mary, girl' thou fadest in pale glories 
behind me, boy' I seem to see but thy eyes 
grown wondrous blue Strangest problems 
of hfe seem clearing, but clouds sweep be- 
tween — Is my journey’s end commg? My 
legs feel faint, like his who has footed it all 
day Feel thy heart, — beats it yet? — Stir 
thyself, Starbuck' — stave it off — move, 
move' speak aloud' — Mast-head there' See 
ye my boy’s hand on the hill? — Crazed, — 
30 aloft there' — keep thy keenest eye upon the 
boats — mark well the whale' — Ho! again! 
— drive off that hawk' see' he pecks — he 
tears the vane’ — pointing to the red flag fly- 
mg at the mam- truck — ‘Ha' he soars away 
with It' — Where’s the old man now? see’st 
thou that sight, oh Ahab' — shudder, shud- 
der’’ 

The boats had not gone very far, when by 
a signal from the mast-heads — a downward- 
40 pointed arm, Ahab knew that the whale had 
sounded, but intending to be near him at 
the next rising, he held on his way a httle 
sideways from the vessel, the bechanned 
crew maintaining the profoundest silence, 
as the head-beat waves hammered and ham- 
mered against the opposmg bow 

‘Drive, drive in your nails, oh ye waves' 
to their uttermost heads drive them m' ye 
but strike a thing without a hd, and no cof- 
50 fin and no hearse can be mme — and hemp 
only can kill me! Ha' ha!’ 

Suddenly the waters around them slowly 
swelled in broad circles, then quickly up- 
heaved, as if sideways shdmg from a sub- 
merged berg of ice, swiftly rising to the 
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surface. A low rumbling sound was heard, 
a subterraneous hum, and then all held theu 
breaths, as bedraggled with traihng ropes, 
and harpoons, and lances, a vast form shot 
lengthwise, but obhquely, from the sea 
Shrouded m a thm drooping veil of mist, it 
hovered for a moment m the rambowed air, 
and then feU swamping back mto the deep 
Crushed thirty feet upward, the waters 
flashed for an instant like heaps of foun- 
tains, then brokenly sank m a shower of 
flakes, leaving the circling surface creamed 
hke new milk round the marble trunk of the 
whale 

‘Give way!’ cried Ahab to the oarsmen, 
and the boats darted forward to the attack, 
but maddened by yesterday’s fresh irons 
that corroded in him, Moby Dick seemed 
combinedly possessed by all the angels that 
fell from heaven The wide tiers of welded 
tendons overspreadmg his broad white fore- 
head, beneath the transparent skin, looked 
kmtted together, as head on, he came 
churnmg his tail among the boats, and once 
more flailed them apart, spiUing out the 
irons and lances from the two mates’ boats, 
and dashing in one side of the upper part 
of their bows, but leaving Ahab’s almost 
without a scar 

While Daggoo and Queequeg were stop- 
ping the strained planks, and as the whale 
swimmmg out from them, turneil, and 
showed one entire flank as he shot by them 
again, at that moment a quick cry went up 
Lashed roimd and round to the fish’s back, 
pimoned in the turns upon turns m which, 
during the past mght, the whale had reeled 
the involutions of the fines around him, 
the half-torn body of the Parsee was seen, 
his sable raiment frayed to shreds, his 
distended eyes turned full upon old 
Ahab 

1 he harpoon dropped from his hand 

‘Befooled, befooled'’ — drawmg m a long 
lean breath — ‘Aye, Parsee' I see thee again 
— ^Aye, and thou goest before, and this, this 
then IS the hearse that thou didst promise 
But I hold thee to the last letter of thy word. 
Where is the second hearse^ Away, mates, 
to the ship' those boats are useless now, re- 
pair them if ye can in time, and return to 
me, if not, Ahab is enough to die — Down 
men' the first thing that but offers to jump 
from this boat I stand in, that thirig I har 
poon Ye are not other men, but my arm s 


and my legs, and so obey me. — Where’s 
the whale? gone down again?’ 

But he looked too mgh the boat, for as if 
bent upon escapmg with the corpse he 
bore, and as if the particular place of the 
last encounter had been but a stage m his 
leeward voyage, Moby Dick was now agam 
steadily swimming forward, and had almost 
passed the ship, — ^which thus far had been 
to saifing in the contrary direction to him, 
though for the present her headway had 
been stopped He seemed swimming with 
his utmost veloaty, and now only mtent 
upon pursmng his own straight path m the 
sea 

‘Oh' Ahab,’ cried Starbuck, ‘not too late 
IS it, even now, the third day, to desist See ' 
Moby Dick seeks thee not It is thou, thou, 
that madly seekest him'’ 

Setting sail to the rismg wind, the lonely 
boat was swifdy impelled to leeward, by 
both oars and canvas And at last when 
Ahab was sliding by the vessel, so near as 
plainly to distinguish Starbuck’s face as he 
leaned over the rail, he hailed him to turn 
the vessel about, and follow him, not too 
swiftly, at a judicious interval Glancing up- 
ward, he saw Tashtego, Queequeg, and 
Daggoo, eagerly mounting to the three 
mast-heads, while the oarsmen were rocking 
in the two staved boats which had just been 
hoisted to the side, and were busily at work 
m repairmg them One after the other, 
through the port-holes, as he sped, he also 
caught flying glimpses of Stubb and Flask, 
busying themselves on deck among bundles 
of new irons and lances. As he saw all this, 
as he heard the hammers m the broken 
boats, far other hammers seemed driving a 
nail into his heart But he rallied And now 
markmg that the vane or flag was gone from 
the mam mast-head, he shouted to Tash- 
tego, who had just gamed that perch, to de- 
scend agam for another flag, and a hammer 
and nails, and so nail it to the mast 

Whether fagged by the three days’ run- 
mng chase, and the resistance to his swim- 
mmg m the knotted hamper he bore, or 
whether it was some latent deceitfulness 
and malice m him; whichever was true, the 
White Whale’s way now began to abate, as 
It seemed, from the boat so rapidly nearmg 
him once more, though indeed the whale’s 
last start had not been so long a one as be- 
foie. And still as Ahab glided over the 
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waves the unpitying sharks accompanied 
him, and so pertinaciously stuck to the 
boat, and so contmually bit at the plymg 
oars, that the blades became jagged and 
crunched, and left small splmters m the 
sea, at almost every dip 

‘Heed them not’ those teeth but give new 
rowlocks to your oars Pull on! ’ns the 
better rest, the shark’s jaw than the yieldmg 
water ’ 

‘But at every bite, sir, the thm blades 
grow smaller and smaller'’ 

‘They will last long enough! pull on' — 
But who can tell’ — ^he muttered — ‘whether 
these sharks swim to feast on the whale or 
on Ahab? — But puU on' Aye, all alive, now 
— we near him The helm' take the helm' 
let me pass,’ — and so saying, two of the 
oarsmen helped him forward to the bows 
of the still flymg boat. 

At length as the craft was cast to one 
side, and ran ranging along with the White 
Whale’s flank, he seemed strangely oblivi- 
ous of its advance — as the whale somenmes 
will — and Ahab was fairly within the smoky 
mountain mist, which, thrown oS from the 
whale’s spout, curled round his great, Mo- 
nadnock hump He was even thus close to 
him, when, with body arched back, and 
both arms lengthwise high-hfted to the 
poise, he darted his fierce iron, and his far 
fiercer curse, into the hated whale As both 
steel and curse sank to the socket, as if 
sucked into a morass, Moby Dick sideways 
writhed, spasmodically rolled his rugh flank 
against the bow, and, without stavmg a hole 
m It, so suddenly canted the boat over, that 
had It not been for the elevated part of the 
gunwale to which he then clung, Ahab 
would once more have been tossed into the 
sea. As it was, three of the oarsmen — who 
foreknew not the precise instant of the 
dart, and were therefore unprepared for its 
effects — these were flung out, but so fell, 
that, m an mstant two of them clutched the 
gunwale again, and rising to its level on a 
combing wave, hurled themselves bodily 
inboard agam, the third man helplessly 
dropping astern, but still afloat and swim- 
mmg 

Almost simultaneously, with a mighty 
vohtion of ungraduated, mstantaneous 
swiftness, the White Whale darted through 
the weltering sea But when Ahab cned out 
to the steersman to take new turns with the 


hne, and hold it so; and commanded the 
crew to turn round on their seats, and tow 
the boat up to the mark, the moment the 
treacherous hne felt that double stram and 
tug. It snapped in the empty air! 

‘What breaks in me? Some smew cracks! 
— ’tis whole agam, oars! oars' Burst m upon 
him'’ 

Hearing the tremendous rush of the sea- 
lo crashing boat, the whale wheeled round to 
present his blank forehead at bay, but in 
that evolution, catching sight of the nearing 
black hull of the ship, seemmgly seeing m 
It the source of all his persecuDons, be- 
thinking It — It may be — a larger and nobler 
foe, of a sudden, he bore down upon its ad- 
vanemg prow, smiting his jaws amid fiery 
showers of foam 

Ahab staggered, his hand smote his fore- 
20 head ‘I grow bhnd, hands' stretch out be- 
fore me that I may yet grope my way Is’t 
mght>’ 

‘The whale' The ship'’ cried the cringmg 
oarsmen 

‘Oars' oars' Slope downward to thy 
depths, O sea, that ere it be for ever too late, 
Ahab may slide this last, last time upon his 
mark' I see the ship' the ship' Dash on, my 
men' Will ye not save my ship?’ 

30 But as the oarsmen violently forced their 
boat through the sledge-hammering seas, 
the before whale-smitten bow-ends of two 
planks burst through, and in an instant al- 
most the temporarily disabled boat lay 
nearly level with the waves, its half-wadmg, 
spla&hmg crew trying hard to stop the gap 
and bale out the pouring water 

Meantime, for that one beholding m- 
stant, Tashtego s mast-head hammer re- 
40 mained suspended in his hand, and the red 
flag, half-wrapping him as with a plaid, 
then streamed itself straight out from him, 
as his own forward-flowing heart, while 
Starbuck and Stubb, standmg upon the 
bowsprit beneath, caught sight of the down- 
commg monster just as soon as he 

‘The whale, the whale' Up helm, up 
helm' Oh, all ye sweet powers of air, now 
hug me close' Let not Starbuck die, if die 
50 he must, m a woman’s famting fit Up helm, 
I say — ye fools, the jaw' the jaw' Is this the 
end of all my burstmg prayers^ aU my hfe- 
long fidehues’ Oh, Ahab, Ahab, lo, thy 
work Steady! helmsman, steady Nay, nay! 
Up helm agam' He turns to meet us' Oh, 
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his vinappeasable brow drives on toward 
one, whose duty tells him he cannot depart. 
My God, stand by me now' ’ 

‘Stand not by me, but stand imder me, 
whoever you are that will now help Stubb, 
for Stubb, too, sticks here I grm at thee, 
thou gnnnmg whale' Who ever helped 
Stubb, or kept Stubb awake, but Stubb’s 
own unwinking eye? And now poor Stubb 
goes to bed upon a mattress that is all too it 
soft, would It were stuffed with brushwood! 

I grm at thee, thou grinnmg whale! Look 
ye, sun, moon, and stars! I call ye assassins 
of as good a feUow as ever spouted up his 
ghost For all that, I would yet nng glasses 
with ye, would ye but hand the cup' 

Oh, oh' oh, oh' thou grinning whale, but 
there’ll be plenty of gulping soon' Why fly 
ye not, O, Ahab? For me, off shoes and 
jacket to it, let Stubb die m his drawers! 20 
A most mouldy and over-salted death, 
though, — cherries' cherries' cherries' Oh, 
Flask, for one red cherry ere we die'’ 

‘Cherries? I only wish that we were 
where they grow. Oh, Stubb, I hope my 
poor mother’s drawn my part-pay ere this, 
if not, few coppers will come to her now, 
for the voyage is up ’ 

From the ship’s bows, nearly all the sea- 
men now hung inacuve, hammers, bits of 30 
plank, lances, and harpoons, mechamcally 
retained in their hands, just as they had 
darted from their various employments, all 
their enchanted eyes mtent upon the whale, 
which from side to side strangely vibratmg 
his predestinating head, sent a broad band 
of overspreading semicircular foam before 
him as he rushed. Retribution, swift ven- 
geance, eternal malice were in his whole as- 
pect, and spite of all that mortal man could 40 
do, the solid white buttress of his forehead 
smote the ship’s starboard bow, till men 
and timbers reeled Some fell flat upon their 
faces Like dislodged trucks, the heads of 
the harpooneers aloft shook on their bull- 
like necks Through the breach, they heard 
the waters pour, as mountam torrents down 
a flume 

‘The ship' The hearse' — ^the second 
hearse'’cried Ahab from the boat, ‘its wood so 
could only be American!’ 

Divmg beneath the settlmg ship, the 
whale ran quivering along its keel, but 
turnmg under water, swiftly shot to the sur- 
face agam, far off the other bow, but withm 


a few yaida of Ahab’s boat, where, for a 
time, he lay qmescent. 

‘I turn my body from the sun. What ho, 
Tashtego! let me hear thy hammer Oh' ye 
three unsurrendered spires of mine, thou 
uncracked keel, and only god-bulhed hull, 
thou firm deck, and haughty helm, and 
Pole-pomted prow, — death-glorious ship' 
must ye then perish, and without me? Am I 
cut off from the last fond pride of meanest 
shipwrecked captains? Oh, lonely death on 
lonely hfe' Oh, now I feel my topmost 
greamess hes in my topmost grief Ho, ho' 
from all your furthest bounds, pour ye now 
in, ye bold billows of my whole foregone 
hfe, and top this one piled comber of my 
death! Toward thee I roll, thou aU-de- 
stroying but unconquering whale, to the 
last I grapple with thee, from hell’s heart I 
stab at thee, for hate’s sake I spit my last 
breath at thee. Sink all coffins and all 
hearses to one common pool' and since 
neither can be mme, let me then tow to 
pieces, while still chasing thee, though tied 
to thee, thou damned whale' Thus, I give 
up the spear'’ 

The harpoon was darted, the stricken 
whale flew forward, with igmtmg velocity 
the hne ran through the groove, ran foul 
Ahab stopped to clear it, he did clear it, but 
the flying turn caught him round the neck, 
and voicelessly as Turkish mutes bowstring 
their victim, he was shot out of the boat, 
ere the crew knew he was gone Next in- 
stant, the heavy eye-splice in the rope’s 
final end flew out of the stark-empty tub, 
knocked down an oarsman, and smiting the 
sea, disappeared in its depths 

For an instant, the tranced boat’s crew 
stood still, then turned ‘The ship? Great 
God, where is the ship?’ Soon they through 
dun, bewildermg mediums saw her sidelong 
fading phantom, as in the gaseous Fata 
Morgana, only the uppermost masts out of 
water, while fixed by infatuation, or fidel- 
ity, or fate, to their once lofty perches, the 
pagan harpooneers still maintained their 
sinking lookouts on the sea And now, con- 
centnc circles seized the lone boat itself, 
and all its crew, and each floating oar, and 
every lance-pole, and spuming, ammate 
and inanimate, all round and round in one 
vortex, carried the smallest chip of the 
Pequod o it of sight 

But as the last whelmings mtermixingly 
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poured themselves over the sunken head of 
the Indian at the main-mast, leavmg a few 
inches of the erect spar yet visible, together 
with long streammg yards of the flag, which 
calmly undulated, with iromcal comcidmgs, 
over the destroymg billows they almost 
touched — ^at that mstant, a red arm and a 
hammer hovered backwardly uphfted m the 
open air, in the act of nailmg the flag faster 
and yet faster to the subsiding spar A sky- 
hawk that tauntingly had followed the 
main-truck downward from its natural 
home among the stars, pecking at the flag, 
and mcommodmg Tashtego there, this bird 
now chanced to intercept its broad flutter- 
ing wmg between the hammer and the 
wood, and simultaneously feehng that ethe- 
real thrill, the submerged savage beneath, 
in his death-gasp, kept his hammer frozen 
there, and so the bird of heaven, with arch- 
angelic shrieks, and his imperial beak thrust 
upward, and his whole captive form folded 
m the flag of Ahab, went down with his 
ship, which, hke Satan, would not sink to 
hell till she had dragged a hvmg part of 
heaven along with her, and helmeted her- 
self with It 

Now small fowls flew screaming over the 
yet yawnmg gulf, a sullen white surf beat 
against its steep sides, then all collapsed, 
and the great shroud of the sea rolled on as 
It rolled five thousand years ago. 

1850-51 1851 

THE SONG 

Far oflf in the sea is Marlena, 

A land of shades and streams, 

A land of many delights 

Dark and bold, thy shores, Marlena, 

But green, and timorous, thy soft knolls. 
Crouching behind the woodlands 
All shady thy hills, all gleaming thy sprmgs. 
Like eyes in the earth loolung at you. 

How charming thy haunts, Marlena' — 9 

Oh, the waters that flow through Ommoo’ 
Oh, the leaves that rustle through Ponoo 
Oh, the roses that blossom m Tarma. 

Come, and see the valley of Vina 

How sweet, how sweet, the Isles from Hina: 

’Tis aye afternoon of the full, full moon. 

And ever the season of fruit. 

And ever the hour of flowers. 

And never the ume of rains and gales. 

All m and about Marlena. 


Soft sigh the boughs m the stilly air, 20 

Soft lap the beach the billows therej 

And in the woods or by the streams. 

You needs must nod m the Land of 
Dreams 

1849 

HA, HA, GODS AND KINGS 

Ha, ha, gods and kings, fill high, one and 
all. 

Drink, drink' shout and drink! mad respond 
to the call' 

Fill fast, and fill full, ’gamst the goblet ne’er 
sm. 

Quaff there, at high tide, to the uttermost 
rim — 

Flood-tide, and soul-tide to the brim! 

Who with wme in him fears'* who thinks of 
his cares'* 

Who sighs to be wise, when wme in him 
flares'* 

Water sinks down below, m currents full 
slow. 

But wme moimts on high with its gemal 
glow — 

Welling up, till the brain overflow' :o 

As the spheres, with a roll, some fiery of 
soul. 

Others golden, with music, revolve round 
the pole. 

So let our cups, radiant with many-hued 
wines. 

Round and round in groups circle, our 
Zodiac’s Signs — 

Round reeling, and rmgmg their chimes! 

Then drink, gods and kings, wme merri- 
ment brings. 

It bounds through the veins, there, jubi- 
lant sings 

Let It ebb, then, and flow, wme never 
grows dim. 

Dram down that bright tide at the foam 
beaded rim — 

Fill up, every cup, to the brim! ao 

1849 

QUACK! QUACK! QUACK! 

Quack' Quack' Quack' 

With a toorooloo whack. 

Hack away, merry men, hack away. 
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Who would not die brave. 

His ear smote by a stave? 

Thwack away, merry men, thwack awayl 
’Tis glory that c^s. 

To each hero that falls. 

Hack away, merry men, hack awayl 

Quack' Quack' Quack' lo 

Quack' Quack! 

Quack' 


1849 


SHERIDAN AT CEDAR CREEK 
(October 1864) 

Shoe the steed with silver 
That bore him to the fray. 

When he heard the guns at dawmng — 
Miles away. 

When he heard them calhng, callmg — 
Mount' nor stay. 

Quick, or aU is lost. 

They’ve surprised and stormed the 
post. 

They push your routed host — 
Gallop' retrieve the day 10 

House the horse in ermme — 

For the foam-flake blew 
White through the red October, 

He thundered into view. 

They cheered him in the loommg. 
Horseman and horse they knew 
The turn of the tide began. 

The rally of bugles ran. 

He swung his hat in the van. 

The electric hoof-spark flew. 20 

Wreathe the steed and lead him — 

For the charge he led 
Touched and turned the cypress 
Into amaranths for the head 
Of Phihp, kmg of riders. 

Who raised them from the dead 
The camp (at dawmng lost). 

By eve, recovered — forced. 

Rang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early fled. 30 


There is glory for the brave 
Who lead, and nobly save. 

But no knowledge in the grave 
Where the nameless followers sleep. 40 

1866 


IN THE PRISON PEN 
(1864) 

Listless he eyes the palisades 
And sentries in the glare, 

’Tis barren as a pelican-beach — 

But his world is ended there 

Nothing to do, and vacant hands 
Bong on the idiot-pain. 

He tries to think — ^to recollect. 

But the blur is on his bram 

Aroimd him swarm the plaimng ghosts 
Like those on Virgil’s shore — 10 

A wilderness of faces dim. 

And pale ones gashed and hoar 

A smiung sun No shed, no tree. 

He totters to his lair — 

A den that sick hands dug m earth 
Ere famme wasted there. 

Or, dropping in his place, he swoons, 
Walled in by throngs that press. 

Till forth from the throngs they bear him 
dead — 

Dead in his meagreness. 20 

1866 


FROM CLAREL ' 

The Golden Age 

‘Seedsmen of old Saturn’s land. 
Love and peace went hand in hand. 
And sowed the Era Golden! 

‘Golden time for man and mead 
Title none, nor title-deed. 

Nor any slave, nor Soldan. 


Shroud the horse in sable — 
For the mounds they heap' 
There is firing m the Valley, 
And yet no strife they keep; 
It IS the parung volley. 

It is the pathos deep. 


“Venus burned both large and bright. 
Honey-moon from mght to night. 

Nor bnde, nor groom waxed olden. 

I The selections, to which the titles of the first and third 
have been given by the editors, are, respectively, from 
ibid ,xv, 98-99,42-44,70 
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‘Big the tears, but ruddy ones, lo 

Crushed from grapes m vats and tuns 
Of vmeyards green and goldeni 

‘Sweet to sour did never sue. 

None repented ardour true — 

Those years did so embolden. 

‘Glum Don Graveairs slunk in den- 
Frankly roved the gods with men 
In gracious talk and golden. 

‘Thrill It, cymbals of my rhyme. 

Power was love, and love in prime, 20 

Nor revel to toil beholden. 

‘Back, come back, good age, and reign. 
Goodly age, and long remain — 

Saturnian Age, the Golden!’ 

1876 


Of Monasteries 

The lake ink-black mid slopes of snow — 
The dead-house for the frozen, barred — 
And the stone hospice, chill they show 
Monastic in thy pass, Bernard 
Aoostle of the Alps storm-riven. 

How lone didst build so near the heaveni 
Anchored in seas of Nitna’s sand. 

The desert convent of the Copt — 

No aerohte can more command 

The sense of dead detachment, dropped 10 

All solitary from the sky 

The herdsmen of Olympus he 
In summer when the eve is won 
Viewing white Spermos lower down. 

The moimtain-convent, and winds bear 
The chimes that bid the monks to prayer. 
Nor man-of-war hawk sole in sky 
O’er lonely ship sends lonelier cry. 

The Grand Chartreuse with crystal 
peaks 

Mid pines — the wmtry Paradise 20 

Of soul which but a Saviour seeks — 

The mountains round all slabbed with ice; 
May well recall the founder true, 

St Bruno, who to heaven has gone 
And proved his motto — that whereto 
Each locked Carthusian yet adheres: 
Troubled I was, but spake I none, 

I kept m mind the eternal years 
And VaUombrosa — m, shut m. 

And Montserrat — emsled aloft. 


With many more the verse might wm, 
Sohtudes all, austere or soft. 

But Saba' Of retreats where heart 
Longing for more than downy rest. 

Fit place would find from world apart, 

Saba abides the lonehest 
Saba, that with an eagle’s theft 
Seizeth and dwelleth in the cleft 

Aloof the monks their aene keep, 
Down from their hanging cells they peep. 
Like samphire-gatherers o’er the bay 41 
Famt hearmg there the hammermg deep 
Of surf that smites the ledges gray. 

But up and down, from grot to shrme. 
Along the gorge, hard by the brink 
File the gowned monks in even hne. 

And never shrink' 

With htany or dirge they wend 
Where nature as in travail dwells. 

And the worn grots and pensive dells 50 
In wail for wail responses send — 

Echoes in plaintive syllables 

With mystic silvery brede divme, 

Saint Basil’s banner of Our Lord 
(In heu of crucifix adored 
By Greeks which images dechne), 

Stained with the five small wounds and red, 
Down through the darkhng gulf is led — 

By night oft-times, while tapers glow 
Small in the depths, as stars may show 60 
Reflected far in well profound. 

Full fifteen hundred years have woimd 
Smce cenobite first harboured here. 

The bones of men, deemedmartyrs crowned. 
To fossils turn in mountain near. 

Nor less while now lone scribe may write, 
Even now, in hvmg dead of mght. 

In Saba’s lamps the flames aspire — 

The votaries tend the far-transmitted fire 

1876 

What Is Beauty? 

What is beauty'* ’ns a dream 
Dispensing snll with gladness- 
The dolphm haimteth not the shoal. 

And deeps there be in sadness 

The rose-leaves, see, disbanded be — 
Blowing, about me blowing. 

But on the death-bed of the rose 
My amaranths are growmg 


30 


1876 
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FROM BRIDEGROOM DICK 

(1876) 

Where’s Commander All-a-Tanto? 
Where’s Orlop Bob smging up from below? 
Where’s Rhyming Ned? has he spun his 
last canto^ 

Where’s Jewsharp Jim? Where’s Rigadoon 
Joe> 

Ah, for the music over and done. 

The band all dismissed save the droned 

trombone' 350 

Where’s Glen o’ the gun-room, who loved 
Hot-Scotch — 

Glen, prompt and cool in a perilous watch^ 
Where’s flaxen-haired Phil? a grey lieuten- 
ant’ 

Or rubicund, flying a dignified pennant? 

But where sleeps his brother? — the cruise 
It was o’er, 

But ah, for death’s grip that welcomed him 
ashore' 

Where’s Sid, the cadet, so frank m his 
brag. 

Whose toast was audacious — 'Here's Sid, 
and Sid's flag'' 

Like holiday craft that have sunk unknown. 
May a lark of a lad go lonely down? 360 
Who takes the census under the sea? 

Can others like old ensigns be. 

Bunting I hoisted to flutter at the gaff — 
Rags in end that once were flags 
Gallant streammg from the staff? 

Such scurvy doom could the chances 
deal 

To Top-Gallant Harry and Jack Genteel? 
Lo, Genteel Jack in hurncane weather. 
Shagged hke a bear, like a red bon roaring. 
But O, so fine m his chapeau and feather. 

In port to the ladies never once jawing', 371 
All bland politesse, how urbane was he — 
‘Out, mademoiselle’ — ‘Ma chere amie' ’ 

’Twas Jack got up the ball at Naples, 

Gay m the old Ohio glorious. 

His hair was curled by the berth-deck 
barber. 

Never you’d deemed him a cub of rude 
Boreas, 

In tight bttle pumps, with the grand dames 
m rout, 

A-flinging his shapely foot all about. 

His watch-chain with love’s jewelled tokens 
abounding, jso 

Curls ambrosial shakmg out odours, 


Waltzing along the batteries, astoundmg 
The gunner glum and the grim-visaged 
loaders. 

Wife, where be all these blades, I wonder, 
Pennoned fine fellows, so strong, so gay? 
Never their colours with a dip dived under. 
Have they hauled them down m a lack-lustre 
day. 

Or beached their boats m the Far, Far 
Away? 

Hither and thither, blown wide asimder. 
Where’s this fleet, 1 wonder and wonder 390 
Sbpt their cables, rattled their adieu 
(Whereaway pomtmg? to what rendezvous?). 
Out of sight, out of mind, hke the crack 
Constitution, 

And many a keel time never shall renew — 
Bon Homme Dick o’ the buff Revolution, 
The Black Cockade and the staunch True- 
Blue. 

Doff hats to Decatur' But where is his 
blazon? 

Must merited fame endure time’s wrong — 
Glory’s ripe grape wizen up to a raisin? 

Yes' For Nature teems, and the years are 
strong, 400 

And who can keep the tally o’ the names 
that fleet along? 

But his frigate, wife, his bride? Would 
blacksmiths brown 
Into smithereens smite the solid old 
renown’ 

Rivetmg the bolts in the ironclad’s shell. 
Hark to the hammers with a rat-tat-tat, 
‘Handier a Derby than a laced cocked 
hatl 

The Monitor was ugly, but she served us 
right well. 

Better than the Cumberland, a beauty and 
the belle ’ 

Better than the Cumberland' — Heart ahve m 
me' 

That battlemented hull, TantaUon o’ the 

sea^ 4X0 

Kicked in, as at Boston the taxed chests 
o’ tea' 

Aye, spurned by the ram, once a tall, shapely 
craft. 

But lopped by the Rebs to an iron-beaked 
raft — 

A blacksmith’s umcom m armour cap-d-pie. 
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Under the water-line a ram's blow is dealt. 
And foul fall the knuckles that strike below 
the belt 

Nor brave the inventions that serve to 
replace 

The openness of valour while dismantling 
the grace. 

Aloof from all this and the never-endmg 
game. 

Tantamount to teetering, plot and counter- 
plot, 420 

Impenetrable armour — all-perforatmg shot. 
Aloof, bless God, ride the warships of old, 
A grand fleet moored in the roadstead of 
fame. 

Not submarine sneaks with them are 
enrolled. 

Their long shadows dwarf us, their flags are 
as flame 

Don’t fidget so, wife, an old man’s passion 
Amounts to no more than this smoke that 
I puff. 

There, there, now, buss me m good old fash- 
ion, 

A died-down candle will flicker m the snuff. 

, 1888 

FROM THE HAGLETS 

There, peaked and grey, three haglets fly. 
And follow, follow fast in wake 50 

Where slides the cabin-lustre shy. 

And sharks from man a glamour take. 
Seething along the line of light 
In lane that endless rules the warship’s 
flight 

The sea-fowl here, whose hearts none 
know. 

They followed late the flagship quelled, 

(As now the victor one) and long 
Above her gurgling grave, shrill held 
With screams their wheeling rites — then 
sped 

Direct in silence where the victor led 60 
Now winds less fleet, but fairer, blow, 

A ripple laps the coppered side. 

While phosphor sparks make ocean gleam. 
Like camps lit up in triumph wide. 

With hghts and tinklmg cymbals meet 
Acclaiming seas the advancing conqueror 
greet 

But who a flattering tide may trust. 

Or favouring breeze, or aught in end? — 


Careemng under startling blasts 
The sheeted towers of sails impend, 70 

While, gathering bale, behind is bred 
A hvid storm-bow, like a rainbow dead. 

At trumpet-call the topmen sprmg. 

And, urged by after-call m stress. 

Yet other tribes of tars ascend 
The rigging’s howhng wilderness. 

But ere yard-ends alert they wm. 

Hell rules in heaven with humcane-fire and 
dm 

The spars, athwart at spiry height. 

Like quaking Lima’s crosses rock, 80 

Like bees the clustering sailors cling 
Against the shrouds, or take the shock 
Flat on the swept yard-arms aslant. 

Dipped hke the wheeling condor’s pmions 
gaunt 

A lull' and tongues of languid flame 
Lick every boom, and lambent show 
Electric ’gainst each face aloft. 

The herds of clouds with bellowmgs go. 

The black ship rears — ^beset — harassed. 
Then plunges far with lurrunous antlers 

vast 90 

In trim betimes they turn from land. 
Some shivered sails and spars they stow 
One watch, disrmssed, they troll the can. 
While loud the billow thumps the bow — 
Vies with the fist that smites the board. 
Obstreperous at each reveller’s jovial 
word 

Of royal oak by storms confirmed. 

The tested hull her lineage shows 
Vainly the plungmgs whelm her prow — 

She ralhes, rears, she sturdier grows, 100 
Each shot-hole plugged, each storm-sail 
home. 

With batteries housed she rams the watery 
dome 

1888 

MONODY 

To have known him, to have loved him 
After loneness long. 

And then to be estranged in hfe. 

And neither in the wrong. 

And now for death to set his seal — 

Ease me, a httle ease, my song' 

By wintry hills his hermit-mound 
The sheeted snow-drifts drape, 

And houseless there the snow-bird flits 
Beneath the fir-trees’ crape 10 
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Glazed now with ice the cloistral vine 
That hid the shyest grape 

1891 

IN THE PAUPER’S TURNIP-FIELD 

Crow, in pulpit lone and tall 

Of yon charred hemlock, grimly dead. 

Why on me in preachment caU — 

Me, by nearer preachment led 
Here in homily of my hoe. 

The hoe, the hoe. 

My heavy hoe 

That earthward bows me to foreshow 
A mattock heavier than the hoe. 

1924 


^iRT 

In placid hours well pleased we dream 
Of many a brave unbodied scheme. 

But form to lend, pulsed life create. 

What unlike things must meet and mate: 

A flame to melt — a wind to freeze; 

Sad patience — joyous energies, 

Humihty — ^yet pride and scorn, 

Insunct and study, love and hate. 

Audacity — reverence These must mate 
And fuse with Jacob’s mystic heart, 10 
To wrestle with the angel — ^Art 

1891 


POEMS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS 

1819-1892 


DIRGE 

For One Who Fell in Battle 

Room for a Soldier' lay him m the clover. 

He loved the fields, and they shall be his 
cover. 

Make his mound with hers who called him 
once her lover 

Where the ram may rain upon it. 
Where the sun may shine upon it. 
Where the lamb hath lam upon it. 

And the bee will dine upon it 

Bear him to no dismal tomb under city 
churches. 

Take him to the fragrant fields, by the silver 
birches. 

Where the whip-poor-will shall mourn, 

where the oriole perches 10 

Make his mound with sunshme on it. 
Where the bee will dme upon it. 

Where the lamb hath lam upon it. 

And the ram will ram upon it 

Busy as the bee was he, and his rest should 
be the clover. 

Gentle as the lamb was he, and the fern 
should be his cover. 


Fern and rosemary shall grow my soldier’s 
pillow over 

Where the rain may ram upon it. 
Where the sun may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 20 
And the bee will dine upon it 

Sunshme m his heart, the rain would come 
full often 

Out of those tender eyes which evermore 
did soften 

He never could look cold till we saw him m 
his coffin 

Make his mound with sunshme on it. 
Plant the lordly pine upon it. 

Where the moon may stream upon it. 
And memory shall dream upon it. 

‘Captain or Colonel,’ — whatever invocation 

Suit our hymn the best, no matter for thy 

station, — 30 

On thy grave the ram shall fall from the 
eyes of a nughty nation' 

Long as the sun doth shine upon it 
Shall glow the goodly pine upon it. 
Long as the stars do gleam upon it 
Shall memory come to dream upon it 

1872 



HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL 

1820-1872 


FROM THE RIVER-FIGHT 
(Mississippi River, April 24, 1862) 

Would you hear of the River-Fight? 90 
It was two, of a soft spring night — 

God’s stars looked down on all. 

And all was clear and bright 
But the low fog’s chilhng breath — 

Up the River of Death 
Sailed the Great Admiral. 

On our high poop-deck he stood. 

And round him ranged the men 
Who have made their birthright good 

Of manhood, once and again — 100 

Lords of helm and of sail. 

Tried in tempest and gale. 

Bronzed in battle and wreck — 

Bell and Bailey grandly led 
Each his Line of the Blue and Red — 
Wamwnght stood by our starboard rail, 
Thornton fought the deck 

And I mind me of more than they. 

Of the youthful, steadfast ones. 

That have shown them worthy sons no 
Of the Seamen passed away — 

(Tyson conned our helm that day, 

Watson stood by his gtms ) 

What thought our Admiral then, 

Lookmg down on his men? 

Since the terrible day, 

(Day of renown and tears') 

When at anchor the Essex lay. 

Holding her foes at bay. 

When, a boy, by Porter’s side he stood 120 
TUI deck and plank- shear were dyed with 
blood, 

’Tis a half a hundred years — 

Half a hundred years, to-day! 

Who could fail, with him’ 

Who reckon of life or hmb? 

Not a pulse but beat the higher' 

There had you seen, by the star-hght dim. 
Five hundred faces strong and grim — 

The Flag is going under fire' 

Right up by the tort, with her helm hard-a- 
port, 130 

The Hartford is gomg under fire! 


The way to our work was plain, 

Caldwell had broken the chain, 

(Two hulks swung down amam. 

Soon as ’twas sundered) — 

Under the mght’s dark blue. 

Steering steady and true, 

Ship after ship went through — 

TUI, as we hove m view, 

Jackson out-thundered. 140 

Back echoed PhUip' — ah, then. 

Could you have seen our men. 

How they sprung, in the dim mght haze. 
To their work of toil and of clamor' 

How the loaders, with sponge and rammer, 
And their captains, with cord and hammer. 
Kept every muzzle ablaze' 

How the guns, as with cheer and shout 
Our tackle-men hurled them out. 

Brought up on the water-ways! ijo 

First, as we fired at their flash, 

’Twas hghtmng and black echpse. 

With a bellowing roll and crash — 

But soon, upon either bow. 

What with forts, and fire-rafts, and 
ships — 

(The whole fleet was hard at it now. 

All pounding away') — and Porter 
StUl thundering with shell and mortar — 
’Twas the mighty sound and form 
Of an Equatorial storm' 160 

(Such you see in the Far South, 

After long heat and drouth. 

As day draws mgh to even — 

Arching from North to South, 

Bhnding the tropic sun. 

The great black bow comes on. 

Till the thunder-veil is riven. 

When all is crash and levin. 

And the cannonade of heaven 

Rolls down the Amazon!) 170 

But, as we worked along higher. 

Just where the river enlarges, 

Down came a pyramid of fire — 

It was one of your long coal barges. 

(We had often had the like before) — 
’Twas coming down on us to larboard. 

Well m with the eastern shore — 
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And our pilot, to let it pass round, 

(You may guess we never stopped to 
sound,) 

Giving us a rank sheer to starboard, iSo 
Ran the Flag hard and fast aground! 

’Twas nigh abreast of the Upper Fort, 

And straightway a rascal Ram 
(She was shaped hke the devil’s dam) 

Puffed away for us, with a snort. 

And shoved it with spiteful strength. 

Right alongside of us, to port — 

It was all of our ship’s length, 

A huge crackhng Cradle of the Pit, 

Pitch-pine knots to the brim, 190 

Belchmg flame red and grim — 

What a roar came up from it! 

Well, for a little it looked bad — 

But these things are, somehow, shorter 
In the acting than the tellmg — 

There was no singing-out nor yelhng. 

Nor any fussing and fretting. 

No stampede, in short — 

But there we were, my lad. 

All a-fire on our port quarter! 200 
Hammocks a-blaze in the netting. 

Flames spouung in at every port — 

Our Fourth Cutter burning at the davit, 

(No chance to lower away and save it ) 

In a twinkling, the flames had nsen 
Halfway to mam top and mizzen. 

Darting up the shrouds hke snakes! 

Ah, how we clanked at the brakes. 

And the deep steam-pumps throbbed 
imder. 

Sending a ceaseless flow — 210 

Our top-men, a dauntless crowd. 
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Swarmed m rigging and shroud — 

There, (’twas a wonder') 

The burmng ratlmes and strands 
They quenched with their bare hard 
hands — 

But the great gims below 
Never silenced their thunder' 

At last, by backing and sounding. 

When we were clear of grounding, 

And under head-way once more, 22c 
The whole rebel fleet came rounding 
The point — if we had it hot before, 
’Twas now, from shore to shore. 

One long, loud thundering roar — 

Such crashing, sphntering, and pounding. 
And smashing as you never heard before' 

But that we fought foul wrong to wreck. 
And to save the Land we loved so well. 
You might have deemed our long gun deck 
T wo hundred feet of hell ' 230 

For all above was battle. 

Broadside, and blaze, and rattle. 

Smoke and thunder alone — 

(But, down in the sick-bay. 

Where our wounded and dying lay, 

There was scarce a sob or a moan ) 

And at last, when the dim day broke. 

And the sullen sun awoke. 

Drearily blinking 

O’er the haze and the cannon-smoke, 240 
That ever such morning dulls — 

There were thirteen traitor hulls 
On fire and smkmg' 

• • • • 

1866 


WILLIAM TUCKEY MEREDITH 

1839- ? 


FARRAGUT 

(Mobile Bay, 5 August, 1864) 

Farragut, Farragut, 

Old Heart of Oak, 

Darmg Dave Farragut, 
Thunderbolt stroke. 

Watches the hoary mist 
Lift from the bay. 

Till his flag, glory-kissed. 
Greets the young day. 


Far, by gray Morgan’s walls. 

Looms the black fleet lo 

Hark, deck to rampart calls 
With the drums’ beat' 

Buoy your chains overboard. 

While the steam humsj 
Men! to the battlement, 

Farragut comes. 

See, as the hurricane 
Hurtles m wrath 
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Squadrons of clouds amain 
Back from its path' ao 

Back to the parapet, 

To the guns’ bps. 

Thunderbolt Farragut 
Hurls the black ships. 

Now through the battle’s roar 
Clear the boy sings, 

‘By the mark fathoms four,’ 

While his lead swings 
Steady the wheelmen five 

‘Nor’ by East keep her,’ 30 

‘Steady,’ but two ahve 
How the shells sweep her! 

Lashed to the mast that sways 
Over red decks. 

Over the flame that plays 
Round the tom wrecks. 

Over the dymg hps 


Framed for a cheer, 

Farragut leads his ships, 

Gmdes the hne clear. 40 

On by heights cannon-browed. 
While the spars quiver. 

Onward still flames the cloud 
Where the hulks shiver. 

See, yon fort’s star is set. 

Storm and fire past. 

Cheer him, lads — Farragut, 

Lashed to the mast! 

Oh! while Atlantic’s breast 

Bears a white sail, 30 

While the Gulf’s towermg crest 
Tops a green vale. 

Men thy bold deeds shall tell. 

Old Heart of Oak, 

Daring Dave Farragut, 

Thunderbolt stroke! 


THOMAS BUCHANAN READ 

1822-1872 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE 

Up from the South at break of day. 

Bringing to Wmchester fresh dismay. 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore. 
Like a herald m haste, to the chieftam’s 
door. 

The terrible grumble, and rumble, and 
roar, 

Telhng the battle was on once more. 

And Sheridan twenty miles away 

And wider still those biUows of war. 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet mto Wmchester rolled 10 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled. 
Making the blood of the hstener cold. 

As he thought of the stake m that fiery fray 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Wmchester town, 
A good broad highway leading down. 

And there, through the flush of the mornmg 
light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of mght. 

Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight. 

As if he knew the terrible need, 20 

He stretched away with his utmost speed. 


Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay. 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs, 
thundermg South, 

The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s 
mouth. 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and 
faster. 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed, and the heart of the 
master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their 
walls. 

Impatient to be where the battle-field 

calls, 30 

Every nerve of the charger was stramed to 
full play. 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurmng feet the road 

Like an arrowy Alpme river flowed. 

And the landscape sped away behmd 

Like an ocean flying before the wmd. 

And the steed, like a bark fed with furnace 
ire. 

Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire. 

But lo! he is nearmg his heart’s desire; 
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He IS snufiing the smoke of the roaring 

fray, 40 

With Sheridan only five miles away 

The first that the general saw were the 
groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreatmg 
troops. 

What was done? what to do^ a glance told 
him both. 

Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath. 

He dashed down the Ime, ’mid a storm of 
huzzas. 

And the wave of retreat checked its course 
there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to 
pause 

With foam and with dust, the black charger 
was gray. 
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By the flash of his eye, and the red nostril’s 
play, 50 

He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

T have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Wmchester, down to save the day’’ 

Hurrah' hurrah for Sheridan' 

Hurrah' hurrah for horse and man' 

And when theu: statues are placed on high. 
Under the dome of the Union sky. 

The American soldiers’ Temple of Fame, 
There with the glorious general’s name. 

Be It said, m letters both bold and bright, 
‘Here is the steed that saved the day, 61 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight. 

From Winchester, twenty rmles away'’ 

1865 


GEORGE HENRY BOKER 

1823-1890 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER 

In AIemory of General Philip Kearny 
Killed September i, 1862 

Close his eyes, his work is done' 

What to him is friend or foeman, 

Rise of moon, or set of sun. 

Hand of man, or kiss of woman^ 

Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow' 

What cares he’ he cannot know. 

Lay him low' 

As man may, he fought his fight. 

Proved his truth by his endeavor, 10 
Let him sleep in solemn mght. 

Sleep forever and forever 
Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he? he cannot know: 

Lay him lowl 


Fold him in his country’s stars. 

Roll the drum and fire the volley' 
What to him are all our wars. 

What but death bemocking folly? 
Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow' 

What cares he’ he cannot know. 
Lay him low' 


Leave him to God’s watching eye. 
Trust him to the hand that made him 
Mortal love weeps idly by 

God alone has power to aid him. 

Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow' 

What cares he’ he cannot know. 
Lay him lowl 
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WILLIAM HENRY THOMPSON 

1848-1918 


THE HIGH TIDE AT GETTYSBURG * 

A CLOUD possessed the hollow field. 

The gathering battle’s smoky shield 

Athwart the gloom the lightning flashed. 
And through the cloud some horseman 
dashed. 

And from the heights the thunder pealed. 

Then at the brief command of Lee 
Moved out that matchless infantry. 

With Pickett leading grandly down, • 

To rush against the roaring crown 
Of those dread heights of destiny. 10 

Far heard above the angry guns 
A cry across the tumult runs, — 

The voice that rang through Shiloh’s 
woods 

And Chickamauga’s solitudes, 

The fierce South cheering on her sons! 

Ah, how the withering tempest blew 
Against the front of Pettigrew' 

A Khamsin wind that scorched and 
singed 

Like that infernal flame that fringed 
The British squares at Waterloo' 20 

A thousand fell where Kemper led, 

A thousand died where Garnett bled 
In blinding flame and stranghng smoke 
The remnant through the batteries broke 
And crossed the works with Arrmstead. 

‘Once more in Glory’s van with me'’ 
Virginia cried to Tennessee, 

‘We two together, come what may. 

Shall stand upon these works to-day!’ 
(The reddest day in history ) 30 

Brave Tennessee' In reckless way 
Virginia heard her comrade say 

‘Close round this rent and riddled rag'’ 
What time she set her battle-flag 
Amid the guns of Doubleday 

T The poem was delivered by Thompson, a C onfedcrate 
veteran, at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
the Battle of Gettysburg, on 4 July 1888 


But who shall break the guards that wait 
Before the awful face of Fate? 

The tattered standards of die South 
Were shriveled at the cannon’s mouth. 
And all her hopes were desolate. 40 

In vain the Tennesseean set 
His breast against the bayonet! 

In vain Virginia charged and raged, 

A tigress in her wrath uncaged. 

Till all the hill was red and wet' 

Above the bayonets, mixed and crossed, 
Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 

Receding through the battle-cloud. 

And heard across the tempest loud 
The death-cry of a nation lost' so 

The brave went down' Without disgrace 
They leaped to Rmn’s red embrace 

They only heard Fame’s thunders wake, 
And saw the dazzling sun-burst break 
In smiles on Glory’s bloody face! 

They fell, who lifted up a hand 
And bade the sim in heaven to stand' 

They smote and fell, who set the bars 
Ag!”nst the progress of the stars. 

And stayed the march of Motherland! 60 

They stood, who saw the fumre come 
On through the fight’s dehrium' 

They smote and stood, who held the hope 
Of nations on that slippery slope 
Amid the cheers of Christendom 

God fives' He forged the iron will 
That clutched and held that trembling hill. 
God fives and reigns' He bmlt and lent 
The heights for Freedom’s battlement 
Where floats her flag m triumph still' 7c 

Fold up the banners' Smelt the guns! 

Love rules Her gentler purpose runs. 

A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 

Lamentmg all her fallen sons! 
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GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 

1851-1898 


KEENAN’S CHARGE 
(Chancellorsville, May, 1863) 

I 

The sun had set. 

The leaves with dew were wet 

Down fell a bloody dusk 

On the woods, that second of May, 

Where Stonewall’s corps, like a beast of 
prey. 

Tore through, with angry tusk. 

‘They’ve trapped us, boys’’ — 

Rose from our flank a voice. 

With a rush of steel and smoke 

On came the rebels straight, 10 

Eager as love and wild as hate. 

And our line reeled and broke. 

Broke and fled 

No one stayed — but the dead’ 

With curses, shrieks, and cries. 

Horses and wagons and men 
Tumbled back through the shuddermg 
glen. 

And above us the fadmg skies 

There’s one hope, still — 

Those batteries parked on the hill! so 

‘Battery, wheel’’ (’nud the roar) 

‘Pass pieces, fix prolonge to fire 
Retiring Trot’’ In the pamc dire 
A bugle rmgs ‘Trot!’ — and no more. 

The horses plunged. 

The cannon lurched and lunged. 

To )oin the hopeless rout 
But suddenly rode a form 
Calmly in front of the human storm, 

W ith a stern, commandmg shout 30 

‘Ahgn those guns’’ 

(We knew it was Pleasonton’s ) 

The cannoneers bent to obey. 

And worked with a will at his word 
And the black guns moved as if they had 
heard 

But ah, the dread delay’ 

‘To wait IS crime, 

O God, for ten imnutes’ time!’ 


The General looked around. 

There Keenan sat, like a stone, 40 

With his three hundred horse alone. 

Less shaken than the ground. 

‘Major, your men?’ 

‘Are soldiers. General ’ ‘Then 
Charge, Major’ Do your best 
Hold the enemy back, at all cost, 

T ill my guns arc placed, — else the army is 
lost. 

You die to save the rest’’ 

2 

By the shrouded gleam of the western skies. 
Brave Keenan looked into Pleasonton’s 

eyes so 

For an mstant— clear, and cool, and still. 
Then, with a smile, he said ‘I will ’ 

‘Cavalry, charge’’ Not a man of them shrank 
Their sharp, full cheer, from rank on rank, 
Rose joyously, with a willmg breath — 

Rose hke a greeting hail to death 
Then forward they sprang, and spurred 
and clashed. 

Shouted the officers, crimson-sashed. 

Rode well the men, each brave as his 

fellow, 59 

In their faded coats of the blue and yellow. 
And above m the air, with an instmct true. 
Like a bird of war their pennon flew 

With clank of scabbards and thunder of 
steeds. 

And blades that shine hke sunht reeds. 

And strong brown faces bravely pale 
For fear their proud attempt shall fail. 
Three hundred Pennsylvanians close 
On twice ten thousand gallant foes 

Line after hne the troopers came 
To the edge of the wood that was rmg’d 

with flame, 70 

Rode m and sabred and shot — and fell. 

Nor came one back his wounds to tell 
And full m the midst rose Keenan, tall 
In the gloom like a martyr awaitmg his fall. 
While the circle-stroke of his sabre, svmng 
’Round his head, hke a halo there, lummous 
bung. 
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From the cannon m place; for, heroes, you 
braved 

Your fate not m vam- the army was saved! 


Lme after Ime, aye, whole platoons. 

Struck dead in their saddles — of brave 
dragoons 

By the maddened horses were onward 
borne 

And mto the vortex flung, trampled and 

tom. So 

As Keenan fought with his men, side by 
side 

So they rode, till there were no more to 
ride. 

But over them, lymg there shattered and 
mute, 

What deep echo rolls> — ’Tis a death-salute 


Over them now — ^year following year — 
Over their graves the pmC-cones fall. 

And the whip-poor-will chants his spectre- 
call. 

But they stir not agam they raise no cheer. 
They have ceased But their glory shall 

never cease, 91 

Nor their hght be quenched m the hght of 
peace 

The rush of their charge is resoundmg still 
That saved the army at Chancellorsville 

1892 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

1809-1865 


THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

Delivered at the Dedication of the 
National Cemetery, November 19, 1863 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought fonh on this contment a new na- 
tion, conceived m hberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 10 
tesung whether that nauon, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure We are met on a great battlefield 
of that war We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resung place 
for those who here gave their fives that 
that nauon might live It is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate’ 

— we cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow 10 


— this ground The brave men, fivmg and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
It far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract The world will little note nor lor^ 
remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfimshed work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced It IS rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaimng before us 
— that from these honored dead we take 
mcreased devouon to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion, 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died m vam, that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth 


WALT WHITMAN 

1819-1892 


A BACKWARD GLANCE O’ER 
TRAVEL’D ROADS ' 

Perhaps the best of songs heard, or of any 
and all true love, or fife’s fairest episodes, or 
sailors’, soldiers’ trymg scenes on land or 
sea, IS the risume of them, or any of them, 

I The essay served as preface to November Boughs 
(Philadelphia, 1888) 


long afterwards, looking at the actualities 
away back past, with all their practical exa- 
tations gone. How the soul loves to float 
amid such reminiscences' 

So here I sit gossiping m the early 
candle-light of old age — I and my book — 
castmg backward glances over our travel’d 
road After completmg, as it were, the 
journey — (a varied munt of years, with 
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many halts and gaps of intervals — or some 
lengthen’d ship-voyage, wherein more than 
once the last hour had apparently arrived, 
and we seem’d certainly going down — yet 
reachmg port m a sufficient way through all 
discomfitures at last) — After completing 
my poems, I am curious to review them in 
the hght of their own (at the time imcon- 
saous, or mosdy unconscious) mtentions, 
with certain unfoldings of the thirty years 
they seek to embody. These hnes, there- 
fore, wiU probably blend the weft of first 
purposes and speculations, with the warp 
of that experience afterwards, always bring- 
mg strange developments 

Result of seven or eight stages and strug- 
gles extending through nearly thirty years, 
(as I mgh my three- score-and- ten I hve 
largely on memory,) I look upon Leaves of 
Grass, now fimsh’d to the end of its oppor- 
tumties and powers, as my defimtive carte 
vtstte to the coming generations of the New 
World,! if I may assume to say so That I 
have not gam’d the acceptance of my own 
time, but have fallen back on fond dreams 
of the future — anticipations — (‘still fives 
the song, though Regnar dies’) — That 
from a worldly and business pomt of view 
Leaves of Grass has been worse than a 
failure — that public criticism on the book 
and myself as author of it yet shows mark’d 
anger and contempt more than anythmg 
else — (‘I find a solid fine of enemies to you 
eveiywhere,’ — letter from W S K , Boston, 
May 28, 1884) — And that solely for pub- 
lishing It I have been the object of two or 
three pretty serious special official buf- 
fetmgs — ^is all probably no more than I 
ought to have expected I had my choice 
when I commenc’d I bid neither for soft 
eulogies, big money returns, nor the appro- 
bation of existing schools and conventions 
As fulfill’d, or partially fulfill’d, the best 
comfort of the whole business (after a small 
band of the dearest friends and upholders 
ever vouchsafed to man or cause — doubt- 
less all the more faithful and imcompro- 
mising — this little phalanx' — for bemg so 
few) IS that, unstopp’d and unwarp’d by 
any influence outside the soul withm me, I 
have had my say entirely my own way, and 

z ‘When Chainpolliony on his death-bed, handed to the 
printer the revised proof of his Egyptian Grammary he 
^d gayly, “Be careful of this — it is my carte de vxstte 
to posterity ” ’ Author’s note, ibid ,5 
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put It unerrmgly on record — the value 
thereof to be decided by time 

In calculating that decision, William 
O’Connor and Dr Bucke are far more per- 
emptory than I am Behind all else that can 
be said, I consider Leaves of Grass and its 
theory experimental — as, m the deepest 
sense, I consider our American republic 
Itself to be, with its theory (I think I 
have at least enough philosophy not to be 
too absolutely certain of anything, or any 
results ) In the second place, the volume 
IS a sortie — whether to prove triumphant, 
and conquer its field of aim and escape and 
construction, nothing less than a hundred 
years from now can fully answer I con- 
sider the pomt that I have positively gain’d 
a heating, to far more than make up for any 
and all other lacks and withholdings Es- 
sentially, that was from the first, and has 
remain’d throughout, the mam object 
Now It seems to be achiev’d, I am cer- 
tainly contented to waive any otherwise 
momentous drawbacks, as of little account 
Candidly and dispassionately reviewing 
all my mtentions, I feel that they were 
creditable — and I accept the result, what- 
ever It may be 

After continued personal ambition and 
effort, as a young fellow, to enter with the 
rest into competition for the usual rewards, 
business, political, literary, &c — to take 
part in the great melee, both for victory’s 
prize Itself and to do some good — After 
I years of those aims and pursmts, I found 
\myself remaimng possess’d, at the age of 
ithirty-one to thirty-three, with a special 
jdesire and conviction Or rather, to be 
qmte exact, a desire that had been flitting 
through my previous fife, or hovermg on 
the flanks, mostly indefinite hitherto, had 
steadily advanced to the front, defined 
Itself, and finally dominated everythmg 
Velse This was a feeling or ambition to ar- 
ticulate and faithfully express m literary or 
poetic form, and uncompromisingly, my 
own physical, emotional, moral, intellec- 
tual, and aesthetic Personality, m the midst 
of, and tallying, the momentous spirit and 
facts of its immediate days, and of current 
America — and to exploit that Personality, 
identified with place and date, m a far more 
candid and comprehensive sense than any 
hitherto poem or book 

Perhaps this is m brief, or suggests, all I 
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have sought to do Given the Nineteentlf 
Century, with the United States, and what 
they furnish as area and points of view. 
Leaves of Grass is, or seeks to be, simply a 
faithful and doubtless self-will’d record In 
the midst of all, it gives one man’s — the 
author’s — identity, ardors, observations, 
faiths, and thoughts, color’d hardly at all 
with any decided coloring from other 
faiths or other identmes Plenty of songs 
had been sung — beautiful, matchless songs 
— adjusted to other lands than these — 
another spirit and stage of evolution, but I 
would sing, and leave out or put in, quite 
solely with reference to America and to-day 
Modern science and democracy seem’d to 
be throwing out their challenge to poetry 
to put them in its statements in contradis- 
tinction to the songs and myths of the past 
As I see it now (perhaps too late,) I have 
unwittingly taken up that challenge and 
made an attempt at such statements — 
which I certainly would not assume to\ 
do now, knowing more clearly what it] 
means 

For grounds for Leaves of Grass, as 
a poem, I abandon’d the conventional 
themes, which do not appear in it none of 
the stock ornamentation, or choice plots of 
love or war, or high, exceptional person- 
ages of Old-World song, nothing, as I may 
say, for beauty’s sake — no legend, or 
myth, or romance, nor euphemism, nor 
rhyme But the broadest average of human- 
ity and Its identities in the now ripemng 
Nineteenth Century, and especially m each 
of their countless examples and practical 
occupations in the Umted States to-day 

One mam contrast of the ideas behind 
every page of my verses, compared with 
establish’d poems, is th eir different relative 
attit ude towar ds God, towards the objec- 
tive universe, aim still more (by reflection, 
confession, assumption, &c ) the qmte 
changed attitude of the ego, the one chant- 
mg or talking, towards himself and to- 
wards his fellow-humanity It is certainly 
time for America, above all, to begin this 
readjustment in the scope and basic point 
of view of verse, for everything else has 
changed As I write, I see m an article on 
Wordsworth, m one of the current English 
magazines, the hnes, ‘A few weeks ago an 
eminent French cntic said that, owmg to 
the special tendency to science and to its 
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all-devounng force, poetry would cease to 
be read in fifty years ’ But I anticipate 
the very contrary Only a firmer, vastly 
broader, new area begins to exist — nay, is 
already form’d — to which the poetic gemus 
must emigrate Whatever may have been 
the case in years gone by, the true use for 
the imaginative faculty of modern times is 
to give ultimate vivification to facts, to 
science, and to common fives, endowmg 
them with the glows and glories and final 
lUustnousness which belong to every real 
thing, and to real things only Without that 
ultimate vivification — which the poet or 
other artist alone can give — reality would 
seem incomplete, and science, democracy, 
and fife itself, finally in vain 

Few appreciate the moral revolutions of 
our age, which have been profoundcr far 
than the material or mventive or war- 
produced ones The Nineteenth Century,, 
now well towards its close (and npemngj 
mto fruit the seeds of the two preced- 
mg centuries') — the uprismgs of national 
masses and shifcings of boundary-lines — ' 
the histoncal and other prominent facts ofj 
the Umted States — the war of attempted, 
Secession — the stormy rush and haste of, 
nebulous forces — never can future years 
witness more excitement and din of acnon 
— ^never completer change of army front 
along the whole fine, the whole civilized 
world For all these new and evolutionary 
facts, meamngs, purposes, new poetic mes- 
sages, new forms and expressions, are 
mevitable 

My Book and I — what a period we have 
presumed to span' those thirty years from 
1850 to ’80 — and America in them' Proud, 
proDCTindeed may we be, if we have cull’d 
enough of that period in its own spint to 
wortluly waft a few five breaths of it to the 
future' 

Let me not dare, here or anywhere, for 
my own purposes, or any purposes, to at- 
tempt the definition of Poetry, nor answer 
the question what it is Like Religion, 
Love, Nature, while those terms are mdis- 


I *The ferment and germination even of the Umted 
States to-day, dating back to, and in my opimon mainly 
founded on, the Elizabethan age m English history, the 
age of Francis Bacon and Shakspere Indeed, when we 
pursue it, what growth or advent is there that does not 
date back, back, until lost — perhaps its most tantalizing 
clues lost — in the receded horizons of the past^* 
Author’s note, ibid ,8 
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pensable, and we all give a sufficiently accu- 
rate meaning to them, m my opimon no 
defimtion that has ever been made suffi- 
ciently encloses the name Poetry, nor can 
any rule or convention ever so absolutely 
obtam but some great exception may anse 
and disregard and overturn it 

Also It must be carefully remember’d 
that first-class hterature does not shme by 
any luminosity of its own, nor do its poems. 
They grow of circumstances, and are evo- 
lutionary The actual hving hght is always 
curiously from elsewhere — follows unac- 
countable sources, and is lunar and relative 
at the best There are, I know, certain con- 
trolmg themes that seem endlessly appro- 
priated to the poets — as war, in the past — m 
the Bible, rehgious rapture and adora- 
tion — always love, beauty, some fine plot, 
or pensive or other emotion. But, strange as 
It may sound at first, I will say there is 
something striking far deeper and towering 
far higher than those themes for the best 
elements of modern song 
■ Just as all the old imaginative works rest, 
after their kind, on long trains of presup- 
positions, often entirely unmention’d by 
themselves, yet supplying the most impor- 
tant bases of them, and without which they 
could have had no reason for bemg, so 
Leaves of Grass, before a hne was written, 
presupposed something different from any 
other, and, as it stands, is the result of such 
presupposition I should say, indeed, it were 
^useless to attempt reading the book with- 
out first carefully tallying that preparatory 
background and quahty in the mind Think 
of the United States to-day — the facts of 
these thirty-eight or forty empires solder’d 
in one — sixty or seventy miUions of equals, 
with their hvec, their passions, their future 
— these incalculable, modern, American, 
seething multimdes around us, gjliiihich^^ 
are inse parab le parts' Think, m compan- 
son, of the petty environage and hmited 
area of the poets of past or present Europe, 
no matter how great their gemus Think of 
the absence and ignorance, m all cases 
hitherto, of the multitudmousness, vitahty, 
and the imprecedented stimulants of to-day 
and here It almost seems as if a poetry with 
cosmic and dynamic features of magnitude 
and limitlessness suitable to the human 
soul, were never possible before It is cer- 
tain that a poetry of absolute faith and 


equahty for the use of the democratic 
masses never was 

y\n esumating first-class song, a sufficient 
Nationahty, or, on the other hand, what 
may be call’d the negative and lack of it, 
(as m Goethe’s case, it sometimes seems to 
me,) is often, if not always, the first ele- 
ment One needs only a httle penetration to 
see, at more or less removes, the material 
lo facts of their country and radius, with the 
coloring of the moods of humamty at the 
time, and its gloomy or hopeful prospects, 
behind all poets and each poet, and forming 
their birth-marks I know very well that my 
Leaves could not possibly have emerged or 
been fashion’d or completed, from any 
other era than the latter half of the Nine- 
teenth Century, nor any other land than 
democratic America, and from the absolute 
20 Vriumph of the National Umon arms 

And whether my friends claim it for me 
or not, I know well enough, too, that in re- 
spect to pictorial talent, dramatic situa- 
tions, and especially in verbal melody and 
all the conventional technique of poetry, 
not only the divine works that to-day stand 
ahead in the world’s reading, but dozens 
more, transcend (some of them immeasur- 
ably transcend) all I have done, or could do 
3 ° But It seem’d to me, as the objects in Na- 
ture, the themes of aestheticism, and all 
special exploitations of the mind and soul, 
involve not only their own inherent quality, 
but the quality, just as inherent and impor- 
tant, of their point of view,^ the time had 
come to reflect all themes and things, old 
and new, in the fights thrown on them by 
the advent of America and democracy — 
to chant those themes through the utter- 
40 ance of one, not only the grateful and rev- 
erent legatee of the past, but the born child 
of the New World — to illustrate all through 
the genesis and ensemble of to-day, and 
that such illustration and ensemble are the 
chief demands of America’s prospective 
imaginative hterature Not to carry out, in 
the approved style, some choice plot of 
fortune or misfortime, or fancy, or fine 
thoughts, or incidents, or courtesies — all 
50 of which has been done overwhelmmgly 
and well, probably never to be excell’d — 
but that while in such aesthetic presenta- 

1 ‘According to Immanuel Kant, the last essential reality, 
giving shape and significance to all the rest ’ Author’s 
note, ibid ,io 
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tion of objects, passions, plots, thoughts, 

&c , our lands and days do not want, and 
probably will never have, anything better 
than they already possess from the be- 
quests of the past, it still remains to be said 
that there is even towards all those a sub- 
jective and contemporary point of view ap- 
propriate to ourselves alone, and to our 
new gemus and environments, different 
from anything hitherto, and that such con- 
ception of current or gone-by hfe and art is 
for us the only means of their assimilation 
consistent with the Western world 

Indeed, and anyhow, to put it specifi- 
cally, has not the time arrived when, (if it 
must be plainly said, for democratic Amer- 
ica’s sake, if for no other) there must 
imperatively come a readjustment of the 
whole theory and nature of Poetry^ The 
question is important, and I may turn the 
argument over and repeat it Does not the 
best thought of our day and Repubhc con- 
ceive of a birth and spirit of song superior 
to anything past or present^ To the effec- 
tual and moral consohdation of our lands 
(already, as materially estabhsh’d, the 
greatest factors in known history, and far, 
far greater through what they prelude and 
necessitate, and are to be in future) — to 
conform with and build on the concrete 
realities and theories of the uiuverse fur- 
nish’d by science, and henceforth the only 
irrefragable basis for anything, verse in- 
cluded — to root both influences m the 
emouonal and imaginative action of the 
modern time, and dominate all that pre- 
cedes or opposes them — is not either a 
radical advance and step forward, or a new 
verteber of the best song indispensable’ 

The New World receives with joy the 
poems of the antique, with European feu- 
dahsm’s rich fund of epics, plays, ballads — 
seeks not in the least to deaden or displace 
those voices from our ear and area — holds 
them indeed as indispensable studies, in- 
fluences, records, comparisons But though 
the dawn-dazzle of the sun of literature is in 
those poems for us of to-day — though 
perhaps the best parts of current character 
m nations, social groups, or any man’s or 50 
woman’s mdividuahty. Old World or New, 
are from them — and though if I were ask’d 
to name the most precious bequest to cur- 
rent American civihzation from all the 
hitherto ages, I am not sure but I would 
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name those old and less old songs ferned 
hither from east and west — some serious 
words and debits remain, some acrid con- 
siderations demand a hearing Of the great 
poems receiv’d from abroad and from the 
ages, and to-day envelopmg and penetrat- 
mg America, is there one that is consistent 
with these Uruted States, or essentially ap- 
phcable to them as they are and are to be? 
Is there one whose underlying basis is not 
a demal and insult to democracy? What a 
comment it forms, anyhow, on this era of 
hterary fulfilment, with the splendid day- 
nse of science and resuscitation of history, 
that our chief religious and poeQcal works 
are not our own, nor adapted to our hght, 
but have been furmsh’d by far-back ages 
out of their arriere and darkness, or, at 
most, twihght dimness' What is there in 
those works that so imperiously and scorn- 
fully dominates aU our advanced civiliza- 
tion, and culture? 

Even Shakspere, who so suffuses current 
letters and art (which indeed have in most 
degrees grown out of him,) belongs essen- 
tially to the buried past Only he holds the 
proud distinction for certain important 
phases of that past, of being the loftiest of 
the singers hfe has yet given voice to All, 
however, relate to and rest upon condi- 
tions, standards, pohucs, sociologies, ranges 
of behef, that have been qmte ehminated 
from the Eastern hemisphere, and never 
existed at all in the Western As authorita- 
tive types of song they belong m America 
just about as much as the persons and m- 
stitutes they depict True, it may be said, 
the emotional, moral, and aesthetic natures 
of humanity have not radically changed — 
that in these the old poems apply to our 
times and all times, irrespective of date, 
and that they are of incalculable value as 
pictures of the past I willingly make those 
admissions, and to their fullest extent, then 
advance the points herewith as of serious, 
even paramount importance. 

I have indeed put on record elsewhere 
my reverence and eulogy for those never- 
to-be-excell’d poetic bequests, and their m- 
describable preciousness as heirlooms for 
America Another and separate point must 
now be candidly stated If I had not stood 
before those poems with uncover’d head, 
fully aware of their colossal grandeur and 
beauty of form and spirit, I could not have 
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written Leaves of Grass My verdict and 
conclusions as illustrated m its pages are 
arrived at through the temper and inculca- 
tion of the old works as much as through 
anjrthmg else — perhaps more than through 
I anything else As America fully and fairly 
\construed is the legitimate result and evo- 
jkutionary outcome of the past, so I would 
Idare to claim for my verse. Without stop- 
ping to quahfy the averment, the Old 
World has had the poems of myths, fic- 
tions, feudalism, conquest, caste, dynasnc 
wars, and splendid exceptional characters 
and affairs, which have been great, but the 
! New World needs the poems of reahties 
' and science and of the democratic average 

( and basic equahty, which shall be greater 
In the centre of all, and object of all, 
I stands the Human Being, towards whose 
I heroic and spiritual evolution poems and 
[everything directly or indirecdy tend. Old 
j World or New 

Continuing the subject, my friends have 
more than once suggested — or may be the 
garruhty of advancing age is possessing 
me — some further embryomc facts of 
Leaves of Grass, and especially how I en- 
ter’d upon them Dr Bucke has, in his vol- 
ume, already fully and fairly described the 
preparatton of my poeuc field, with the 
particular and general plowing, planting, 
seeding, and occupation of the ground, till 
everything was fertilized, rooted, and ready 
to start Its own way for good or bad Not till 
after all this, did I attempt any serious ac- 
quaintance with poetic hterature Along 
m my sixteenth year I had become pos- 
sessor of a stout, well-cramm’d one thou- 
sand page octavo volume (I have it yet,) 
containing Walter Scott’s poetry entire — 
an inexhaustible mine and treasury of 
poetic forage (especially the endless forests 
and jungles of notes) — has been so to me 
for fifty years, and remains so to this day * 

I ‘Sir Walter Scott’s Complete Poemsy espeaally includ* 
ing “Border Minstrelsy”, then “Sir Tnstrcm”, “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel”, “Ballads from the German*', 
“Mamuon”, “Lady of the Lake”, “Vision of Don 
Roderick”, ‘Lord of the Isles”, “Rokeby”, “Bndal of 
Tnermain”, “Field of Waterloo”, “Harold the Daunt- 
less”, all the Dramas, various Introductions, endless 
interesting Notes, and Essays on Poetry, Romance, 
&c 

‘Lockhart’s 1833 (or ’34) ediuon widi Scott’a latest 


Later, at intervals, summers and falls, I 
used to go off, sometimes for a week at a 
stretch, down m the country, or to Long 
Island’s seashores — there, in the presence 
of outdoor influences, I went over thor- 
oughly the Old and New Testaments, and 
absorb’d (probably to better advantage for 
me than m any hbrary or mdoor room — it 
makes such difference where you read,) 
10 Shakspere, Ossian, the best translated ver- 
sions I could get of Homer, Eschylus, 
Sophocles, the old German Ntbelungen, 
the ancient Hindoo poems, and one or two 
other masterpieces, Dante’s among them 
As It happen’d, I read the latter mostly in 
an old wood. The Iliad (Buckley’s prose 
version) I read first thoroughly on the pen- 
insula of Orient, northeast end of Long 
Isiand, m a shelter’d hollow of rocks and 
JO sand, with the sea on each side (I have 
wonder’d since why I was not over- 
whelm’d by those mighty masters Likely 
because I read them, as described, in the 
full presence of Nature, under the sun, with 
the far-spreading landscape and vistas, or 
the sea rolhng in ) 

I Toward the last I had among much else 
(look’d over Edgar Poe’s poems — of which I 
was not an admirer, tho’ I always saw that 
30 beyond their hmited range of melody (hke 
perpetual Ciumes of music bells, ringing 
from lower b flat up to g) they were melo- 
dious expressions, and perhaps never ex- 
cell’d ones, of certain pronounc’d phases of 
human morbidity (The Poetic area is very 
•spacious — has room for all — has so many 
’mansions') But I was repaid in Poe’s prose 
by the idea that (at any rate for our occa- 
sions, our day) there can be no such thing 
40 as a long poem The same thought had been 
hauntmg my mind before, but Poe’s argu- 
ment, though short, work’d the sum out 
and proved it to me 

Another point had an early settlement, 
clearing the grotmd greatly I saw, from 
the time my enterprise and questiomngs 
positively shaped themselves (how best 
can I express my own distmcnve era 
and surroundings, America, Democracy?) 
JO that the trunk and centre whence the an- 
swer was to radiate, and to which all should 

and copious revisions and annotations (All the poems 
were thoroughly read by me, but the ballads of the 
•Border Minstrelsy” over and over again)' Author’s 
note, ibid »X2 
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return from straymg however fer a dis- 
tance, must be an identical body and soul, 
a personahty — which personahty, after 
many considerations and ponderings I de- 
hberately settled should be myself — mdeed 
could not be any other I also felt strongly 
(whether I have shown it or not) that to the 
true and full estimate of the Present both 
the Past and the Future are mam consider- 
ations lO 

These, however, and much more might 
have gone on and come to naught (almost 
positively would have come to naught,) if a 
sudden, vast, terrible, direct and mdirect 
stimulus for new and national declamatory 
expression had not been given to me It is 
certain, I say, that, although I had made a 
start before, only from the occurrence of 
the Secession War, and what it show’d me 
as by flashes of lightrung, with the emo- 20 
tional depths it sounded and arous’d (of 
course, I don’t mean in my own heart only, 

I saw It ;ust as plainly in others, in milhons) 

— that only from the strong flare and prov- 
ocation of that war’s sights and scenes the 
final reasons-for-being of an autochthomc 
and passionate song defimtely came forth 
I went down to the war fields in Virginia I' 
(end of 1862), hved thenceforward in camp 1 
— saw great battles and the days and mghts 30 
afterward — partook of all the fluctuations, 
gloom, despair, hopes again arous’d, cour- 
age evoked — death readily risk’d — the 
cause, too — along and filhng those agomsQc 
and lurid following years, i863-’64-’65 — 
the real parturition years (more than 1776- 
’83) of this henceforth homogeneous 
Union Without those three or four years 
and the experiences they gave. Leaves of 
Grass would not now be existmg 40 


But I set out with the intention also of 
indicating or hmting some point-character- 
istics which I smce see (though I did not 
then, at least not defimtely) were bases and 
object-urgmgs toward those Leaves from 
the first The word I myself put primarily 
for the description of them as they stand at 
last, IS the word Suggesaveness. J. roimd 50 
and fimsh little, ifanymifig; and'could not, 
consistently with my scheme The reader 
will always have his or her part to do, just 
as much as I have had mine I seek less to 
state or display any theme or thought, and 
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more to bring you, reader, mto the atmos- 
phere of the theme or thought — there to 
pursue your own flight Another impetus- 
word IS Comradeship as for all lands, and 
m a more commandmg and acknowledg’d 
sense than hitherto Other word signs 
would be Good Cheer, Content, and Hope. 

The chief trait of any given pioet is always 
the spirit he brmgs to the observation of 
Humamty and Nature — the mood out of 
which he contemplates his subjects What 
kmd of temper and what amount of faith 
report these things? Up to how recent a 
date IS the song carried? What the eqmp- 
ment, and special raciness of the singer — 
what his tmge of colonng? The last value 
of artistic expressers, past and present — ! 
Greek aesthetes, Shakspere — or m ouri 
own day Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Carlyle, | 
Emerson — is certamly mvolv’d in such 
questions I say the profoundest service * 
that poems or any other writmgs can do for 
their reader is not merely to satisfy the in- 
tellect, or supply somethmg polish’d and 
mteresting, nor even to depict great pas- ; 
sions, or persons or events, but to fill him 
with vigorous and clean manhness, reh-, 
giousness, and give him good heart as a 
radical possession and habit The educated 
world seems to have been growmg more 
and more ennuyed for ages, leaving to our 
time the inheritance of it all Fortunately 
there is the original inexhaustible fund of 
buoyancy, normally resident in the race, 
forever ehgible to be appeal’d to and rehed 
on 

As for native Amencan mdividuabty, 
though certam to come, and on a large 
scale, the distinctive and ideal type of 
Western character (as consistent with the 
operative pohtical and even money-makmg 
features of United States’ humamty in the 
Nmeteenth Century as chosen kmghts, 
gentlemen and warriors were the ideals of 
the centuries of European feudahsm) it has 
not yet appear’d I have allow’d the stress 
of my poems from begiiming to end to bear 
upon American mdividuahty and assist it — 
not only because that is a great lesson in 
Nature, amid aU her generalizmg laws, but 
as counterpoise to the levehng tendencies 
of Democracy — and for other reasons De- 
fiant of ostensible hterary and other con- 
ventions, I avowedly chant ‘the great pnde 
of man m himself,’ and pemut it to be 
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more or less a motif of nearly all my verse 
I think this pride indispensable to an 
American I thmk it not mconsistent with 
obedience} humilityj deference, and self- 
quesuoning 

Democracy has been so retarded and 
jeopardized by powerful personahues, that 
Its first mstincts are fain to chp, conform, 
bring m stragglers, and reduce everythmg 
to a dead level While the ambitious 
thought of my song is to help the formmg 
of a great aggregate Nation, it is, perhaps, 
altogether through the forming of myriads 
of fully develop’d and enclosing individ- 
uals Welcome as are equahty’s and fra- 
termty’s doctrines and popular education, 
a certam liabihty accompames them all, as 
we see That primal and interior something 
in man, in his soul’s abysms, coloring all, 
and, by exceptional fruitions, giving the 
last majesty to him — something continu- 
ally touch’d upon and attain’d by the old 
poems and ballads of feudahsm, and often 
the prmcipal foundation of them — modern 
science and democracy appear to be en- 
dangering, perhaps ehtmnating But that 
forms an appearance only, the reabty is 
quite different The new influences, upon 
the whole, are surely preparing the way for 
grander individuahties than ever To-day 
and here personal force is behind every- 
thing, just the same The times and depic- 
tions from the Iliad to Shakspere inclusive 
can happily never again be reahzed — but 
the elements of courageous and lofty man- 
hood are unchanged 

Without yieldmg an inch the working- 
man and working-woman were to be m my 
pages from first to last The ranges of 
heroism and loftmess with which Greek 
and feudal poets endow’d their god-like or 
lordly born characters — ^indeed prouder 
and better based and with fuller ranges 
than those — I was to endow the demo- 
cratic averages of America I was to show 
that we, here and to-day, are ehgible to the 
grandest and the best — more eligible now 
than any times of old were I will also want 
my utterances (I said to myself before be- 
gmmng) to be in spirit the poems of the 
mormng. (They have been founded and 
mainly written in the sunny forenoon and 
early midday of my hfe ) I will want them 
to be the poems of women entirely as much 
as men I have wish’d to put the complete 


Umon of the States m my songs without 
any preference or partiahty whatever. 
Henceforth, if they hve and are read, it 
must be just as much South as North — 
just as much along the Pacific as Atlantic — 
in the valley of the Mississippi, m Canada, 
up m Maine, down in Texas, and on the 
shores of Puget Sound 
, From another point of view Leaves of 
lo Grass is avowedly the song of Sex and 
Amativeness, and even Ammality — though 
meamngs that do not usually go along with 
those words are behind aU, and will duly 
emerge, and all are sought to be hfted into 
a different light and atmosphere Of this 
feature, intentionally palpable in a few 
fines, I shall only say the espousing prin- 
ciple of those fines so gives breath of fife 
to my whole scheme that the bulk of the 
20 pieces might as well have been left un- 
written were those fines omitted Difficult 
as It will be, it has become, in my opinion, 
imperative to achieve a shifted attitude 
from superior men and women towards the 
thought and fact of sexuality, as an element 
m character, personality, the emotions, and 
a theme in fiterature I am not going to 
argue the question by itself, it does not 
stand by itself The vitality of it is alto- 
30 gether m its relations, bearings, sigmfi- 
cance — like the clef of a s5rmphony At last 
analogy the lines I allude to, and the spirit 
in which they are spoken, permeate all 

( Leaves of Grass, and the work must stand 
or fall with them, as the human body and 
soul must remain as an entirety 

Umversal as are certain facts and symp- 
toms of communities or mdividuals all 
times, there is nothing so rare m moderr 
40 conventions and poetry as their normal 
recogmzance. Literature is always calling 
in the doctor for consultation and confes- 
sion, and always giving evasions and swath- 
ing suppressions in place of that ‘heroic 
nudity’ > on which only a genmne diagnosis 
of serious cases can be built And m respect 
to editions of Leaves of Grass in time to 
come (if there should be such) I take occa- 
sion now to confirm those lines with the 
50 settled convictions and deliberate renewals 

I *Ntrt£teenth Century * July^ 1883 * Author’s note, ibid, 
16 Whitman evidently refers to an article by W C. 
Perry, 'The Sirens in Ancient Literature and Art,* in 
which various representations of the mythological 
Sirens are discussed 
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of thirty years, and to hereby prohibit, as 
far as word of mine can do so, any ehsion 
of them. 

Then still a purpose enclosmg all, and 
over and beneath all Ever smce what 
might be call’d thought, or the buddmg of 
thought, fmrly began in my youthful mmd, 
I had had a desire to attempt some worthy 
record of that entire faith and acceptance 
(‘to justify the ways of God to man’ 
is Milton’s well-known and ambitious 
phrase) which is the foundation of moral 
America I felt it all as positively then in 
my young days as I do now m my old ones, 
to formulate a poem whose every thought 
or fact should directly or indirectly be or 
conmve at an implicit behef in the wisdom, 
health, mystery, beauty of every process, 
every concrete object, every human or other 
existence, not only consider’d from the 
point of view of all, but of each 

While I cannot understand it or argue it 
out, I fully believe in a clue and purpose m 
Nature, entire and several, and that invisi- 
ble spiritual results, just as real and defimte 
as the visible, eventuate all concrete life and 
all materiahsm, through Time My book 
ought to emanate buoyancy and glad- 
ness legitimately enough, for it was grown 
out of those elements, and has been the 
comfort of my hfe since it was origmally 
commenced 

One mam genesis-motive of the Leaves 
was my conviction (just as strong to-day as 
ever) that the crowmng growth of the 
United States is to be spiritual and heroic. 
To help start and favor that growth — or 
even to call attention to it, or the need of 
it — IS the beginnmg, middle and final pur- 
pose of the poems (In fact, when really 
cipher’d out and summ’d to the last, plow- 
ing up m earnest the intermmable average 
fallows of humamty — not ‘good govern- 
ment’ merely, in the common sense — is the 
justification and main purpose of these 
United States ) 

Isolated advantages in any rank or grace 
or fortune — the direct or indirect threads 
of all the poetry of the past — are in my 
opimon distasteful to the repubhcan gen- 
ius, and offer no foundation for its fittmg 
verse Estabhsh’d poems, I know, have the 
very great advantage of chanang the al- 
ready perform’d, so full of glories, remims- 
"ences dear to the mmds of men But my 


volume is a candidate for the future ‘All 
original art,’ says Tame, anyhow, ‘is self- 
regulated, and no original art can be regu- 
lated from without, it carries its own coun- 
terpoise, and does not receive it from 
elsewhere — hves on its own blood’ — a so- 
lace to my frequent bruises and sulky vamty. 

As the present is perhaps mainly an at- 
tempt at personal statement or illustration, 
10 I will allow myself as further help to ex- 
tract the following anecdote from a book. 
Annals of Old Painters, conn’d by me m 
youth Rubens, the Flemish pamter, m one 
of his wanderings through the gallenes of 
old convents, came across a singular work. 
After looking at it thoughtfully for a good 
while, and hstemng to the criticisms of his 
suite of students, he said to the latter, in 
answer to their questions (as to what 
20 school the work imphed or belong’d,) ‘I do 
not beheve the artist, unknown and per- 
haps no longer hving, who has given the 
world this legacy, ever belong’d to any 
school, or ever painted anything but this 
one picture, which is a personal affair — a 
piece out of a man’s hfe ’ 

Leaves of Grass indeed (I cannot too 
often reiterate) has mainly been the out- 
cropping of my own emotional and other 
30 personal nature — an attempt, from first to 
last, to put a Person, a human being (my- 
self, in the latter half of ‘the Nmeteenth 
Century, m America,) freely, fully and 
truly on record I could not find any similar 
personal record in current hterature that 
satisfied me But it is not on Leaves of 
Grass distinctively as literature, or a spec- 
imen thereof, that I feel to dwell, or ad- 
vance claims No one will get at my verses 
40 who insists upon viewing them as a hterary 
performance, or attempt at such perform- 
ance, or as aiming mainly toward art or 
aestheticism 

I say no land or people or circumstances 
ever existed so needing a race of singers and 
poems differing from all others, and rigidly 
their own, as the land and people and cir- 
cumstances of our Umted States need such 
singers and poems to-day, and for the 
50 future Still further, as long as the States 
continue to absorb and be dominated by 
the poetry of the Old World, and remam 
unsupphed with autochthonous song, to 
express, vitalize and give color to and de- 
fine their material and pohtical success. 
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and minister to them distmctively, so long 
will they stop short of first-class Nation- 
ahty and remain defective. 

In the free evemng of my day I give to 
you, reader, the foregomg garrulous talk, 
thoughts, remimscences. 

As idly drifting down the ebb. 

Such ripples, half-caught voices, echo from 

the shore «o 

Concluding with two items for the imag- 
inative genius of the West, when it worthily 
rises — First, what Herder taught to the 
young Goethe, that really great poetry is 
always (hke the Homeric or Bibhcal can- 
ticles) the result of a national spirit, and not 
the privilege of a pohsh’d and select few. 
Second, that the strongest and sweetest 
songs yet remain to be sung “ 

1888 

FROM SPECIMEN DAYS 
Diary-Jottings ' 

A Happy Hour’s Command 

Down in the Woods, July zd, 1882 — If I 
do It at all I must delay no longer Incon- 
gruous and full of skips and jumps as is 
that huddle of diary-jotungs, war-memo- 30 
randa of i862-’65. Nature-notes of 1877- 
’81, with Western and Canadian observa- 
tions afterwards, all bundled up and tied 
by a big string, the resolution and indeed 
mandate comes to me this day, this hour, — 
(and what a day' what an hour just passing' 
the luxury of riant grass and blowingr 
breeze, with all the shows of sun and sky 
and perfect temperature, never before so 
filling me, body and soul), — to go home, 40 
untie the bimdle, reel out diary-scraps and 
memoranda, just as they are, large or small, 
one after another, into prmt-pages," and 

1 These impressionistic jottings are selections from the 
first section of Whitman’s Specimen Days and Collect 
(Philadelphia, 1882-83) The title has been given by 
the editors 

2 ‘ Following, I give some gloomy experiences The 
war of attempted secession has, of course, been the 
distinguishing event of my time I commenced at the 
close of 1862 and continued steadily through ’63, *64 
and ’65, to visit the sick and wounded of the army, 
both on the field and in the hospitals m and around 
Washington city From the first I kepi little note books 
for impromptu jottings m pencil to refresh my memory 
of names and circumstances, and what was especially 
wanted &c In these, I brief’d cases, persona, sights, 


let the melange’s lackmgs and wants of 
connecoon take care of themselves. It will 
illustrate one phase of humanity anyhow, 
how few of hfe’s days and hours (and they 
not by relative value or proportion, but by 
chance) are ever noted Probably another 
pomt, too, how we give long preparations 
for some object, planmng and delving and 
fashiomng, and then, when the actual hour 
for doing arrives, find ourselves still quite 
unprepared, and tumble the thing together, 
letting hurry and crudeness teU the story 
better than fine work At any rate I obey 
my happy hour’s command, which seems 
curiously imperative May-be, if I don’t do 
anything else, I shall send out the most 
wayward, spontaneous, fragmentary book 
ever printed 

A Night Battle, Over a Week Since 

May 12 — There was part of the late 
battle at Chancellorsville, (second Fred- 
encksburgh,) a httle over a week ago, Sat- 
urday, Saturday night and Sunday, under 
Gen Joe Hool^er, I would hke to give just 
a ghmpse of — (a moment’s look in a ter- 
rible storm at sea — of which a few sugges- 
tions are enough, and full details impossi- 
ble ) The fighting had been very hot during 
the day, and after an intermission the latter 
part, was resumed at mght, and kept up 
with furious energy till 3 o’clock in the 
morning That afternoon (Saturday) an 
attack sudden and strong by Stonewall 
Jackson had gain’d a great advantage to the 
southern army, and broken our hnes, enter- 

occurrences in camp, by the bed side and not seldom 
by the corpses of the dead Some were scratch d down 
from narratives I heard and itemized while watching, 
or waiting, or tending somebody amid those scenes 
I leave them just as I threw them by after the war, 
blotch’d here and there with more than one blood- 
stain, hurriedly written, sometimes at the clinique, not 
seldom amid the excitement of uncertainty, or defeat, 
or of action, or getting ready for it, or a march 
Very different are most of the memoranda that follow 
Some time after the war ended I had a paralytic stroke, 
which prostrated me for several years In 1876 I began 
to get over the worst of it From this date, portions of 
several seasons, especially summers, 1 spent at a se- 
cluded haunt down in Camden county, New Jersey — 
Timber creek, quite a little river (it enters from the 
great Delaware, twelve miles away) — with primitive 
solitudes, winding stream, recluse and woody banks, 
sweet-feeding springs, and all the charms that birds, 
grass, wild fiowers, rabbits and squirrels, old uakb, 
walnut trees, &c , can brmg ’ Author’s note. Specimen 
Days and Collect^ Complete Prose l^or/ii(Boaton, 
x898),l-2 
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mg us like a wedge, and leavmg things m 
that position at dark But Hooker at ii at 
night made a desperate push, drove the 
secesh forces back, restored his onginal 
hues, and resumed his plans This night 
scrimmage was very exciting, and afforded 
coimtless strange and fearful pictures The 
fighting had been general both at Chancel- 
lorsviUe and northeast at Fredericksburgh 
(We hear of some poor fighting, episodes, lo 
skedaddling on our part I think not of it I 
think of the fierce bravery, the general 
rule ) One corps, the 6th, Sedgewick’s, 
fights four dashmg and bloody battles in 
thirty-six hours, retreating m great jeop- 
ardy, losing largely but maintaining itself, 
fighting with the sternest desperauon under 
all circumstances, getting over the Rappa- 
hannock only by the skin of its teeth, yet 
getting over It lost many, many brave m 
men, yet it took vengeance, ample venge- 
ance 

But It was the tug of Saturday evemng, 
and through the night and Sunday morn- 
ing, I wanted to make a special note of It 
was largely in the woods, and qiute a gen- 
eral engagement The night was very pleas- 
ant, at times the moon shmmg out full and 
clear, all Nature so calm in itself, the early 
summer grass so rich, and foliage of the 30 
trees — yet there the battle raging, and 
many good fellows lying helpless, with new 
accessions to them, and every minute anud 
the rattle of muskets and crash of cannon, 

(for there was an artillery contest too,) the 
red hfe-blood oozing out from heads or 
trunks or hmbs upon that green and dew- 
cool grass Patches of the woods take fire, 
and several of the wounded, unable to 
move, are consumed — quite large spaces 40 
are swept over, burning the dead also — 
some of the men have their hair and beards 
singed — some, burns on their faces and 
hands — others holes burnt in their cloth- 
mg The flashes of fire from the cannon, the 
qmck flaring flames and smoke, and the im- 
mense roar — the musketry so general, the 
hght nearly bright enough for each side to 
see the bthe^=-the crashing, tramping of 
men — the yelling — close quarters — we hear 50 
the secesh yells — our men cheer loudly 
back, esjjecially if Hooker is m sight — hand 
to hand Conflicts, each side stands up to 
it, brave, determin’d as demons, they often 
charge upon us — a thousand deeds are done 
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worth to write newer greater poems on — 
and snll the woods on fire — still many are 
not only scorch’d — too many, unable to 
move, are bum’d to death 

Then the camps of the wounded — O 
heavens, what scene is this? — ^is this in- 
deed humanity — these butchers’ shambles^ 
There are several of them There they he, 
m the largest, in an open space m the 
woods, from 200 to 300 poor fellows — the 
groans and screams — the odor of blood, 
mixed with the fresh scent of the mght, the 
grass, the trees — that slaughter-house' O 
well IS It their mothers, their sisters caimot 
see them — cannot conceive, and never con- 
ceiv’d, these thmgs One man is shot by a 
shell, both in the arm and leg — both are 
amputated — there lie the rejected mem- 
bers Some have their legs blown off — 
some bullets through the breast — some m- 
describably horrid wounds in the face or 
head, aU mutilated, sickening, torn, gouged 
out — some in the abdomen — some mere 
boys — many rebels, badly hurt — they take 
their regular mrns with the rest, just the 
same as any — the surgeons use them just 
the same Such is the camp of the wounded 
— such a fragment, a reflection afar off of 
the bloody scene — while all over the clear, 
large moon comes out at times softly, 
quietly shining Amid the woods, that 
scene of flitting souls — anud the crack and 
crash and yelhng soimds — the impalpable 
perfume of the woods — and yet the pun- 
gent, stifling smoke — the radiance of the 
moon, looking from heaven at intervals so 
placid — the sky so heavenly — the clear- 
obscure up there, those buoyant upper 
oceans — a few large placid stars beyond, 
commg silently and languidly out, and 
then disappearing — the melancholy, dra- 
peried night above, around And there, 
upon the roads, the fields, and m those 
woods, that contest, never one more des- 
perate in any age or land — both parties now 
in force — masses — no fancy battle, no 
semi-play, but fierce and savage demons 
fighung there — courage and scorn of death 
the rule, exceptions almost none 

What history, I say, can ever give — for 
who can know — the mad, determin’d tussle 
of the armies, m all their separate large and 
httle squads — as this — each steep’d from 
crown to toe m desperate, mortal purports? 
Who know the conflict, hand-to-hand — the 
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many conflicts in the dark, those shadowy- 
tangled, flashing moonbeam’d woods — the 
writhing groups and squads — the cries, the 
din, the cracking guns and pistols — the dis- 
tant cannon — the cheers and calls and 
threats and awful music of the oaths — the 
indescribable mix — the officers’ orders, 
persuasions, encouragements — the devils 
fully rous’d in human hearts — the strong 
shout. Charge, men, charge — the flash of the 
naked sword, and rolhng flame and smoke> 
And still the broken, clear and clouded 
heaven — and still again the moonhght 
pouring silvery soft its radiant patches over 
all Who paint the scene, the sudden partial 
panic of the afternoon, at dusk^ Who paint 
the irrepressible advance of the second di- 
vision of the Third corps, under Hooker 
himself, suddenly order’d up — those rapid- 
fihng phantoms through the woods^ Who 
show what moves there m the shadows, 
fluid and firm — to save, (and it did save,) 
the army’s name, perhaps the nation^ as 
there the veterans hold the field (Brave 
Berry falls not yet — but death has mark’d 
him — soon he falls ) 

Unnamed Remains the Bravest Soldier. 

Of scenes hke these, I say, who writes — 
whoe’er can write the story? Of many a 
score — aye, thousands, north and south, of 
unwrit heroes, unknown heroisms, incred- 
ible, impromptu, first-class desperations — 
who tells? No history ever — no poem smgs, 
no music sounds, those bravest men of all 
— those deeds No formal general’s report, 
nor book in the library, nor column m the 
paper, embalms the bravest, north or south, 
east or west Unnamed, unknown, remain, 
and still remain, the bravest soldiers Our 
manhest — our boys — our hardy darlings, 
no picture gives them Likely, the typic one 
of them (standing, no doubt, for hundreds, 
thousands,) crawls aside to some bush- 
clump, or ferny tuft, on receivmg his death- 
shot — there sheltering a httle while, soak- 
ing roots, grass and soil, with red blood — 
the battle advances, retreats, flits from the 
scene, sweeps by — and there, haply with 
pain and suffering (yet less, far less, than is 
supposed,) the last lethargy winds hke a 
serpent round him — ^the eyes glaze m death 
— none recks — perhaps the burial-squads, 
in truce, a week afterwards, search not the 
secluded spot — and there, at last, the Brav- 


est Soldier crumbles m mother earth, un- 
buned and unknown. 

Some Specimen Cases 

June i 8 th — In one of the hospitals I 
find Thomas Haley, company M, 4th New 
York cavalry — a regular Irish boy, a fine 
specimen of youthful physical manhness — 
shot through the lungs — ^mevitably dymg — 
10 came over to this country from Ireland to 
enhst — has not a smgle friend or acquam- 
tance here — ^is sleeping soundly at this 
moment, (but it is the sleep of death) — 
has a bullet-hole straight through the lung 
I saw Tom when first brought here, three 
days since, and didn’t suppose he could hve 
twelve hours — (yet he looks well enough 
m the face to a casual observer) He lies 
there with his frame exposed above the 
20 waist, all naked, for coolness, a fine bmlt 
man, the tan not yet bleach’d from his 
cheeks and neck It is useless to talk to 
him, as with his sad hurt, and the stimu- 
lants they give him, and the utter strange- 
ness of every object, face, furniture, &c , 
the poor fellow, even when awake, is like 
some frighten’d, shy ammal Much of the 
time he sleeps, or half sleeps (Sometimes 
I thought he knew more than he show’d ) 
30 I often come and sit by him m perfect 
silence, he will breathe for ten minutes as 
softly and evenly as a young babe asleep 
Poor youth, so handsome, athleuc, with 
profuse beautiful shining hair One time as 
I sat looking at him while he lay asleep, he 
suddenly, without the least start, awaken’d, 
open’d his eyes, gave me a long steady look, 
turmng his face very shghtly to gaze easier 
— one long, clear, silent look — a shght 
40 sigh — then turn’d back and went into his 
doze again Little he knew, poor death- 
stricken boy, the heart of the stranger that 
hover’d near 

W H E ,Co F., 2nd N J — His disease is 
pneumoma He lay sick at the wretched 
hospital below Aquia creek, for seven or 
eight days before brought here He was de- 
tail’d from his regiment to go there and 
help as nurse, but was sodh' taken down 
50 himself. Is an elderly, sallow-faced, rather 
gaimt, gray-hair’d man, a widower, with 
children He express’d a great desire for 
good, strong green tea An excellent lady, 
Mrs W , of Washington, soon sent him a 
package, also a small sum of money The 
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doctor said give him the tea at pleasure, it 
lay on the table by his side, and he used 
it every day He slept a great deal, could 
not talk much, as he grew deaf. Occupied 
bed 15, ward I, Armory (The same lady 
above, Mrs W , sent the men a large pack- 
age of tobacco ) 

J G hes m bed 52, ward I, is of com- 
pany B, yth Pennsylvama I gave him a 
small sum of money, some tobacco, and 
envelopes To a man adjoimng also gave 
twenty-five cents, he flush’d m the face 
when I offer’d it — refused at first, but as I 
found he had not a cent, and was very fond 
of having the daily papers to read, I prest 
it on him He was evidentiy very grateful, 
but said httle 

J T L , of company F , 9th New Hamp- 
shire, lies in bed 37, ward I Is very fond of 
tobacco I furnish him some, also with a 
httle money Has gangrene of the feet, a 
pretty bad case, will surely have to lose 
three toes Is a regular specimen of an old- 
fashion’d, rude, hearty. New England 
countryman, impressmg me with his hke- 
ness to that celebrated singed cat, who was 
better than she look’d 

Bed 3, ward E, Armory, has a great 
hankering for pickles, something pungent 
After consulting the doctor, I gave him a 
small bottle of horse-radish, also some 
apples, also a book Some of the nurses are 
excellent The woman-nurse in this ward I 
like very much (Mrs Wright — a year 
afterwards I found her in Mansion house 
hospital, Alexandria — she is a perfect 
nurse ) 

In one bed a young man, Marcus Small, 
company K, yth Maine — sick with dysen- 
tery and typhoid fever — pretty critical 
case — I talk with him often — he thinks he 
will die — looks like it indeed I write a 
letter for him home to East Livermore, 
Maine — I let him talk to me a httle, but not 
much, advise him to keep very quiet — do 
most of the talking myself — stay quite a 
while with him, as he holds on to my hand 
— talk to him in a cheering, but slow, low 
and measured manner — talk about his fur- 
lough, and gomg home as soon as he is able 
to travel 

Thomas Lindly, 1st Pennsylvania cav- 
alry, shot very badly through the foot — 
poor young man, he suffers horribly, has to 
be constantly dosed with morphme, his 
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face ashy and glazed, bright young eyes — I 
give him a large handsome apple, lay it in 
sight, tell him to have it roasted in the 
mormng, as he generally feels easier then, 
and can eat a httle breakfast. I write two 
letters for him 

Opposite, an old Quaker lady sits by the 
side of her son, Amer Moore, 2d U S 
artillery — shot in the head two weeks since, 
lo very low, quite rational — from hips down 
paralyzed — he will surely die. I speak a 
very few words to him every day and eve- 
mng — he answers pleasantly — wants noth- 
ing — (he told me soon after he came about 
his home affairs, his mother had been an m- 
vahd, and he fear’d to let her know his con- 
dition ) He died soon after she came. 

Death of President Lincoln. 

»> April 16, ’65 — I find in my notes of the 
time, this passage on the death of Abraham 
Lmcoln He leaves for America’s history 
and biography, so far, not only its most 
dramatic remimscence — he leaves, in my 
opimon, the greatest, best, most character- 
istic, artistic, moral personahty Not but 
that he had faults, and show’d them in 
the Presidency, but honesty, goodness, 
shrewdness, conscience, and (a new virtue, 
30 unknown to other lands, and hardly yet 
really known here, but the foundation and 
tie of all, as the future will grandly de- 
velop,) Unionism, in its truest and am- 
plest sense, form’d the hard-pan of his 
character These he seal’d with his hfe The 
tragic splendor of his death, purging, illu- 
minaung all, throws round his form, his 
head, an aureole that will remain and will 
grow brighter through ume, while history 
40 lives, and love of country lasts By many 
has this Union been help’d, but if one 
name, one man, must be pick’d out, he, 
most of all, IS the conservator of it, to the 
future He was assassinated — but the 
Umon IS not assassinated — fa ira' One 
falls and another falls The soldier drops, 
sinks hke a wave — but the ranks of the 
ocean eternally press on Death does its 
work, obliterates a hundred, a thousand — 
50 President, general, captain, private, — but 
the Nation is immortal 

Three Years Summ’d Up 
Dunng those three years in hospital, 
camp or field, I made over six hundred 
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visits or tours, and went, as I estimate, 
counting all, among from eighty thousand 
to a hundred thousand of the wounded and 
sick, as sustaincr of spint and body m some 
degree, m time of need These visits varied 
from an hour or two, to all day or mght, for 
with dear or cnucal cases I generally 
watch’d all mght Someames I took up my 
quarters in the hospital, and slept or 
watch’d there several mghts in succession 
Those three years I consider the greatest 
privilege and satisfaction, (with all their 
feverish excitements and physical depriva- 
tions and lamentable sights), and, of course, 
the most profound lesson of my hfe I can 
say that m my mimstenngs I compre- 
hended all, whoever came in my way, 
northern or southern, and slighted none It 
arous’d and brought out and decided un- 
dream’d-of depths of emotion It has given 
me my most fervent views of the true en- 
semble and extent of the States While I 
was with woimded and sick in thousands of 
cases from the New England States, and 
from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vama, and from Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and all the Western 
Slates, I was with more or less from all the 
States, North and South, without excep- 
aon I was with many from the border 
States, especially from Maryland and Vir- 
gima, and foimd, during those lurid years 
1862-63, far more Union southerners, es- 
pecially Tennesseans, than is supposed I 
was with many rebel officers and men 
among our wounded and gave them always 
what I had, and tried to cheer them the 
same as any I was among the army team- 
sters considerably, and, mdeed, always 
found myself drawn to them Among the 
black soldiers, wounded or sick, and m the 
contraband camps, 1 also took my way 
whenever m their neighborhood, and did 
what I could for them 

The Million Dead, Too, Summ'd Up 

The dead in this war — there they he, 
strewing the fields and woods and val- 
leys and batdefields of the south — Vir- 
gmia, the Peninsula — Malvern hill and 
Fair Oaks — the banks of the Chickahom- 
my — the terraces of Fredericksburgh — 
Antietam bndge — the grisly ravmes of 
Manassas — the bloody promenade of the 
Wilderness — the varieties of the strayed 


dead, (the estimate of the War department 
is 25,000 national soldiers kill’d in battle 
and never buried at all, 5,000 drown’d — 
15,000 inhumed by strangers, or on the 
march m haste, in hitherto unfound local- 
ities — 2,000 graves cover’d by sand and 
mud by Mississippi freshets, 3,000 earned 
away by caving-in of banks, &c ,) — Gettys- 
burgh, the West, Southwest — Vicksburgh 
10 — Chattanooga — the trenches of Peters- 
burgh — the numberless battles, camps, 
hospitals everywhere — the crop reap’d by 
the mighty reapers, typhoid, dysentery, m- 
flammanons — and blackest and loathe- 
somest of all, the dead and hving burial- 
pits, the prison-pens of Andersonville, 
Salisbury, BeUe-Isle, &c , (not Dante’s pic- 
tured hell and all its woes, its degradauons, 
filthy torments, excell’d those prisons) — 
10 the dead, the dead, the dead — our dead — or 
South or North, ours all, (all, all, all, finally 
dear to me) — or East or West — Atlantic 
coast or Mississippi valley — somewhere 
they crawl’d to die, alone, in bushes, low 
gulhes, or on the sides of hills — (there, in 
secluded spots, their skeletons, bleach’d 
bones, tufts of hair, buttons, fragments of 
clothmg, are occasionally found yet) — our 
young men once so handsome and so joy- 
30 ous, taken from us — the son from the 
mother, the husband from the wife, the 
dear friend from the dear friend — the clus- 
ters of camp graves, in Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and in Tennessee — the single graves 
left in the woods or by the roadside, (hun- 
dreds, thousands, obliterated) — the corpses 
floated down the rivers, and caught and 
lodged, (dozens, scores, floated down the 
upper Potomac, after the cavalry engage- 
40 meats, the pursuit of Lee, following 
Gettysburgh) — some he at the bottom of 
the sea — the general milhon, and the spe- 
cial cemeteries in almost all the States — the 
infinite dead — (the land entire saturated, 
perfumed with their impalpable ashes’ 
exhalation m Nature’s chemistry distiU’d, 
and shall be so forever, in every future 
grain of wheat and ear of corn, and every 
flower that grows, and every breath we 
50 draw) — not only Northern dead leavemng 
Southern soil — thousands, aye tens of 
thousands, of Southerners, crumble to-day 
in Northern earth 

And everywhere among these countless 
graves— everywhere m the many soldier 
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Cemeteries of the Nation, (there are now, I 
beheve, over seventy of them) — as at the 
time in the vast trenches, the depositones 
of slam. Northern and Southern, after the 
great battles — not only where the scathing 
trail passed those years, but radiatmg smce 
m all the peaceful quarters of the land — we 
see, and ages yet may see, on monuments 
and gravestones, singly or in masses, to 
thousands or tens of thousands, the signifi- 
cant word UNKNOWN 

(In some of the cemeteries nearly all the 
dead are unknown At Salisbury, N C , for 
instance, the known are only 85, while the 
unknown are 12,027, and 11,700 of these 
are buried m trenches A national monu- 
ment has been put up here, by order of 
Congress, to mark the spot — but what vis- 
ible, material monument can ever fittingly 
commemorate that spoP) 

The Real War Will Never Get in the Books 

And so good-bye to the war I know not 
how It may have been, or may be, to others 
— to me the main interest I found, (and 
still, on recollecuon, find,) m the rank and 
file of the armies, both sides, and in those 
specimens amid the hospitals, and even the 
dead on the field To me the points lUus- 
tratmg the latent personal charaaer and 
ehgibihties of these States, in the two or 
three milhons of Amencan young and 
middle-aged men. North and South, em- 
bodied in those armies — and especially the 
one-third or one-fourth of their number, 
stricken by wounds or disease at some time 
m the course of the contest — were of more 
significance even than the pohucal mterests 
mvolved (As so much of a race depends on 
how It faces death, and how it stands per- 
sonal anguish and sickness As, m the glmts 
of emotions under emergencies, and the 
mdirect traits and asides in Plutarch, we 
get far profounder clues to the anuque 
world than aU its more formal history ) 

Future years will never know the seeth- 
mg hell and the black infernal background 
of countless mmor scenes and interiors, 
(not the official surface-courteousness of 
the Generals, not the few great battles) of 
the Secession war, and it is best they should 
not — the real war will never get m the 
books In the mushy influences of current 
times, too, the fervid atmosphere and 
typical events of those years are m danger 


of bemg totally forgotten I have at mght 
watch’d by the side of a sick man in the hos- 
pital, one who could not hve many hours I 
have seen his eyes flash and bum as he 
raised himself and recurr’d to the cruelties 
on his surrender’d brother, and mutilations 
of the corpse afterward (See m the preced- 
mg pages, the inadent at UpperviUe — the 
seventeen kill’d as m the descripuon, were 
10 left there on the groimd. After they dropt 
dead, no one touch’d them — all were made 
sure of, however The carcasses were left for 
the citizens to bury or not, as they chose ) 
Such was the war It was not a quadnlle 
m a ball-room Its mterior history will not 
only never be written — its practicality, 
minutisE of deeds and passions, will never 
be even suggested The actual soldier of 
i 862-’65. North and South, with all his 
20 ways, his mcredible dauntlessness, habits, 
practices, tastes, language, his fierce friend- 
ship, his appetite, rankness, his superb 
strength and ammality, lawless gait, and a 
hundred unnamed fights and shades of 
camp, I say, will never be written — perhaps 
must not and should not be 

The precedmg notes may furmsh a few 
stray glimpses into that fife, and mto those 
lurid interiors, never to be fully convey’d 
30 to the future The hospital part of the 
drama from ’61 to ’65, deserves mdeed to 
be recorded Of that many-threaded drama, 
with Its sudden and strange surprises, its 
confounding of prophecies, its moments of 
despair, the dread of foreign interference, 
the mterminable campaigns, the bloody 
battles, the mighty and cumbrous and 
green armies, the drafts and bounties — the 
immense money expenditure, like a heavy- 
40 pourmg constant ram — with, over the 
whole land, the last three years of the strug- 
gle, an unending, umversal moummg-wail 
of women, parents, orphans — the marrow 
of the tragedy concentrated in those Army 
Hospitals — (it seem’d sometimes as if the 
whole interest of the land. North and 
South, was one vast central hospital, and 
all the rest of the affair but flanges) — those 
fomung the untold and unwritten history 
so of the war — infinitely greater (like fife’s) 
than the few scraps and distortions that are 
ever told or written Think how much, and 
of importance, will be — how much, avic 
and military, has already been — buried m 
the grave, m eternal darkness 
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An Interregnum Paragraph 

Several years now elapse before I re- 
sume my diary I continued at Washmgton 
workmg in the Attorney-General’s depart- 
ment through ’66 and ’67, and some time 
afterward In February ’73 I was stricken 
down by paralysis, gave up my desk, and 
imgrated to Camden, New Jersey, where I 
lived during ’74 and ’75, quite unwell — but 
after that began to grow better, commenc’d 
going for weeks at a time, even for months, 
down in the country, to a charmingly re- 
cluse and rural spot along Timber creek, 
twelve or thirteen rmles from where it en- 
ters the Delaware river Domicil’d at the 
farm-house of my friends, the Staffords, 
near by, I lived half the time along this 
creek and its adjacent fields and lanes And 
It IS to my life here that I, perhaps, owe 
partial recovery (a sort of second wind, or 
semi-renewal of the lease of life) from the 
prostration of i874-’75 If the notes of that 
outdoor life could only prove as glowing to 
you, reader dear, as the experience itself 
was to me Doubtless in the course of the 
following, the fact of mvahdism will crop 
out, (I call myself a half-Paralyttc these 
days, and reverently bless the Lord it is no 
worse,) between some of the Imes — but I 
get my share of fun and healthy hours, and 
shall try to indicate them (The trick is, I 
find, to tone your wants and tastes low 
down enough, and make much of negatives, 
and of mere daylight and the skies.) 


New Themes Entered Upon 

1876, ’77 — I find the woods in mid-May 
and early June my best places for com- 
position ' Seated on logs or stumps there, 
or resting on rails, nearly all the follow- 
mg memoranda have been jotted down. 
Wherever I go, indeed, winter or summer, 

I ‘Without apology for the abrupt change of field and at- 
mosphere, — temporary episodes, thank heavenl 
— I restore my book to the bracing and buoyant equi- 
libnum of concrete outdoor Nature, the only perma- 
nent reliance for samty of book or human life 

‘Who knows, (I have it m my fancy, my ambition,) 
but the pages now ensmng may carry ray of sun, or 
smell of grass or corn, or call of bird, or gleam of stars 
by night, or snow-flakes falling fresh and mystic, to 
denizen of heated city house, or tired workman or 
workwoman? — or may-be in sick-room or prison— 
serve as cooling breeze, or Nature’s aroma, to some 
fever’d mouth or latent pulse * Author’s note, ibid , 
75-76 


city or country, alone at home or traveling, 
I must take notes — (the ruhng passion 
strong m age and disablement, and even 
the approach of — but I must not say it 
yet ) Then underneath the followmg ex- 
cerpta — ctossmg the t’s and dottmg the I’s 
of certain moderate movements of late 
years — I am fain to fancy the foundations 
of quite a lesson leam’d After you have ex- 
10 hausted what there is m business, politics, 
conviviality, love, and so on — have found 
that none of these finally satisfy, or per- 
manently wear — ^what remams? Nature 
remains, to bring out from their torpid 
recesses, the affinities of a man or woman 
with the open air, the trees, fields, the 
changes of seasons — the sun by day and the 
stars of heaven by night We will begin 
from these convictions Literature flies so 
20 high and is so hotly spiced, that our notes 
may seem hardly more than breaths of 
common air, or draughts of water to drink 
But that IS part of our lesson 
Dear, soothing, healthy, restoration- 
hours — after three confimng years of pa- 
ralysis — after the long strain of the war, 
and Its wounds and death 


30 Slimmer Sights and Indolences 

June loth — As I write, 5I p M , here by 
the creek, nothing can exceed the quiet 
splendor and freshness around me We had 
a heavy shower, with brief thunder and 
lightmng, in the middle of the day, and 
smee, overhead, one of those not uncom- 
mon yet indescribable skies (m quality, 
not details or forms) of limpid blue, with 
rolling silver-fringed clouds, and a pure- 
40 dazzlmg sun For underlay, trees in fulness 
of tender fohage — liquid, reedy, long-drawn 
notes of birds — based by the fretful mew- 
mg of a querulous cat-bird, and the pleas- 
ant chippermg-shriek of two kingfishers I 
have been watching the latter the last half 
hour, on their regular evening frohe over 
and m the stream, evidently a spree of the 
hvehest kind They pursue each other, 
whirling and wheeling around, with many 
50 a jocund downward dip, splashing the 
spray m jets of diamonds — and then off 
they swoop, with slantmg wings and grace- 
ful flight, sometimes so near me I can 
plainly see their dark-gray feather-bodies 
and milk-white necks 
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A July Afternoon by the Pond 

The fervent heat, but so much more en- 
durable in this pure air — the white and pink 
pond-blossoms, with great heart-shaped 
leaves, the glassy waters of the creek, the 
banks, with dense bushery, and the pic- 
turesque beeches and shade and turf, the 
tremulous, reedy call of some bird from 
recesses, breakmg the warm, indolent, half- 
voluptuous silence, an occasional wasp, 10 
hornet, honey-bee or bumble (they hover 
near my hands or face, yet annoy me not, nor 
I them, as they appear to examine, find 
nothing, and away they go) — the vast space 
of the sky overhead so clear, and the buz- 
zard up there saihng his slow whirl m ma- 
jestic spirals and discs, just over the surface 
of the pond, two large slate-color’d dragon- 
flies, with wings of lace, circlmg and dart- 
ing and occasionally balancing themselves 20 
quite still, their wings quivering all the 
time, (are they not showing off for my 
amusement’) — the pond itself, with the 
sword-shaped calamus, the water snakes — 
occasionally a flitting blackbird, with red 
dabs on his shoulders, as he darts slant- 
ingly by — the sounds that brmg out the 
sohtude, warmth, light and shade — the 
quawk of some pond duck — (the crickets 
and grasshoppers are mute m the noon 30 
heat, but I hear the song of the first cica- 
das,) — then at some distance the rattle and 
whirr of a reaping machme as the horses 
draw It on a rapid walk through a rye field 
on the opposite side of the creek — (what 
was the yellow or hght-brown bird, large as 
a young hen, with short neck and long- 
stretch’d legs I just saw, m flappmg and 
awkward flight over there through the 
trees’) — the prevailing dehcate, yet pal- 40 
pable, spicy, grassy, clovery perfume to my 
nostrils, and over all, encirchng all, to my 
sight and soul, the free space of the sky, 
transparent and blue — and hovermg there 
m the west, a mass of white-gray fleecy 
clouds the sailors call ‘shoals of mackerel’ — 
the sky, with silver swirls like locks of 
toss’d hair, spreading, expandmg — a vast 
voiceless, formless simulacrum — yet may- 
be the most real reahty and formulator of 50 
everything — who knows? 

Autumn Side-Bits. 

Sept 20 — Under an old black oak, 
glossy and green, exhaling aroma — amid a 


grove the Albic druids might have chosen — 
envelop’d m the warmth and hght of the 
noonday sun, and swarms of flittmg msects 
— ^with the harsh cawing of many crows a 
hundred rods away — here I sit m sohtude, 
absorbmg, enjoymg all The com, stack’d 
m Its cone-shaped stacks, russet-color’d 
and sere — a large field spotted thick with 
scarlet-gold pumpkms — an adjommg one 
of cabbages, showmg well m their green 
and pearl, mottled by much light and 
shade — melon patches, with their bulging 
ovals, and great silver-streak’ d, ruffled, 
broad-edged leaves — and many an autumn 
sight and sound beside — the distant scream 
of a flock of guinea-hens — and pour’d over 
all the September breeze, with pensive 
cadence through the tree tops 

Another Day — The ground m all direc- 
tions strew’d with debns from a storm 
Timber creek, as I slowly pace its banks, 
has ebb’d low, and shows reaction from the 
turbulent swell of the late equmoctial As I 
look around, I take account of stock — 
weeds and shrubs, knolls, paths, occa- 
sional stumps, some with smooth’d tops, 
(several I use as seats of rest, from place to 
place, and from one I am now jotting these 
hnes,) — frequent wild-flowers, httle white, 
star-shaped things, or the cardinal red of 
the lobeha, or the cherry-ball seeds of the 
perenmal rose, or the many-threaded vines 
wmding up and around trunks of trees 
Oct I, 2 and 3 — Down every day in the 
sohtude of the creek A serene autumn sun 
and westerly breeze to-day (3d) as I sit here, 
the water surface prettily movmg in wmd- 
ripples before me On a stout old beech at 
the edge, decayed and slanting, almost 
fallen to the stream, yet with life and leaves 
in Its mossy limbs, a gray squirrel, explor- 
ing, runs up and down, flirts his tail, leaps 
to the ground, sits on his haunches upright 
as he sees me, (a Darwmian hint’) and then 
races up the tree agam 

Oct 4 — Cloudy and coohsh, signs of 
mapient wmter Yet pleasant here, the 
leaves thick-falhng, the ground brown with 
them already, rich colormg, yellows of all 
hues, pale and dark-green, shades from 
hghtest to richest red — all set m and toned 
down by the prevaihng brown of the earth 
and gray of the sky So, wmter is coming, 
and I yet in my sickness I sit here amid all 
these fair sights and vital influences, and 
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abandon myself to that thought, with its 
wandenng trains of speculauon 

The Sky — Days and Nights — Happiness 

Oct 20 — A clear, cnspy day — dry and 
breezy air, full of oxygen Out of the sane, 
silent, beauteous miracles that envelope and 
fuse me — trees, water, grass, sunlight, and 
early frost — the one I am lookmg at most 
to-day IS the sky It has that dehcate, trans- lo 
parent blue, peculiar to autumn, and the 
only clouds are little or larger white ones, 
givmg their still and spiritual motion to 
the great concave All through the earlier 
day (say from 7 to 1 1) it keeps a pure, yet 
vivid blue But as noon approaches the 
color gets lighter, qmte gray for two or 
three hours — then still paler for a spell, till 
sun-down — which last I watch dazzhng 
through the mtersuces of a knoll of big 20 
trees — darts of fire and a gorgeous show of 
hght-yellow, liver-color and red, with a 
vast silver glaze askant on the water — the 
transparent shadows, shafts, sparkle, and 
vivid colors beyond all the pamtmgs ever 
made 

I don’t know what or how, but it seems 
to me mostly owmg to these skies, (every 
now and then I think, while I have of 
course seen them every day of my hfe, I 30 
never really saw the shes before,) I have 
had this autumn some wondrously con- 
tented hours — may I not say perfectly 
happy ones’ As I’ve read, Byron just before 
his death told a friend that he had known 
but three happy hours during his whole 
existence Then there is the old German 
legend of the king’s bell, to the same point 
While I was out there by the wood, that 
beautiful sunset through the trees, I 40 
thought of Byron’s and the bell story, and 
the nouon started in me that I was havmg 
a happy hour (Though perhaps my best 
moments I never jot down, when they 
come I cannot afford to break the charm by 
indmng memoranda I just abandon my- 
self to the mood, and let it float on, carrymg 
me in its placid extasy ) 

What IS happiness, anyhow? Is this one 
of Its hours, or the like of it? — so impal- s«> 
pable — a mere breath, an evanescent tinge? 

I am not sure — so let me give myself the 
benefit of the doubt Hast Thou, pellu- 
cid, in Thy azure depths, medicme for case 
like mine? (Ah, the physical shatter and 


troubled spirit of me the last three years ) 
And dost Thou subtly mystically now 
dnp It through the air mvisibly upon 
me? 

Night of Oct 28 — The heavens unusually 
transparent — the stars out by myriads — the 
great path of the Milky Way, with its 
branch, only seen of very clear mghts — 
Jupiter, setting m the west, looks hke a huge 
hap-hazard splash, and has a httle star for 
companion 

Clothed m his white garments. 

Into the round and clear arena slowly 
entered the brahmin. 

Holding a httle child by the hand. 

Like the moon with the planet Jupiter in a 
cloudless night-sky 

Old Hindu Poem 

Early in November — ^At its farther end 
the lane already described opens into a 
broad grassy upland field of over twenty 
acres, slightly sloping to the south Here I 
am accustom’d to walk for sky views and 
effects, either mormng or sundown To-day 
from this field my soul is calm’d and ex- 
panded beyond description, the whole fore- 
noon by the clear blue arching over all, 
cloudless, nothing particular, only sky and 
dayhght Their soothing accompaniments, 
autumn leaves, the cool dry air, the faint 
aroma— crows cawing in the distance — two 
great buzzards wheehng gracefully and 
slowly far up there — the occasional mur- 
mur of the wind, sometimes quite gently, 
then threatening through the trees — a gang 
of farm-laborers loading corn-stalks m a 
field in sight, and the patient horses wait- 
ing 

Colors — A Contrast 

Such a play of colors and lights, different 
seasons, different hours of the day — the 
Imes of the far horizon where the faint- 
tinged edge of the landscape loses itself in 
the sky As I slowly hobble up the lane 
toward day-close, an incomparable sunset 
shooting in molten sapphire and gold, shaft 
after shaft, through the ranks of the long- 
leaved com, between me and the west 

Another day — The rich dark green of 
the tulip-trees and the oaks, the gray of the 
swamp-wiUows, the dull hues of the syca- 
mores and black-walnuts, the emerald of' 
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the cedars (after rain,) and the hght yellow 
of the beeches 

Sea-Shore Fancies 

Even as a boy, I had the fancy, the wish, 
to write a piece, perhaps a poem, about the 
sea-shore — that suggesting, dividing Ime, 
contact, junction, the solid marrying the 
hquid — that curious, lurking something, 

(as doubtless every objective form finally lo 
becomes to the subjective spirit,) which 
means far more than its mere first sight, 
grand as that is — blending the real and 
ideal, and each made portion of the other 
Hours, days, in my Long Island youth and 
early manhood, I haunted the shores of 
Rockaway or Coney island, or away east to 
the Hamptons or Montauk Once, at the 
latter place, (by the old hghthouse, nothing 
but sea-tossings m sight in every direction 20 
as far as the eye could reach,) I remember 
well, I felt that I must one day write a book 
expressing this liquid, mystic theme After- 
ward, I recollect, how it came to me that 
instead of any special lyrical or epical or 
literary attempt, the sea-shore should be an 
invisible influence, a pervadmg gauge and 
tally for me, in my composition (Let me 
give a hmt here to young writers I am not 
sure but I have unwittingly follow’d out 30 
the same rule with other powers besides sea 
and shores — avoiding them, in the way of 
any dead set at poetizing them, as too big 
for formal handling — quite satisfied if I 
could indirectly show that we have met and 
fused, even if only once, but enough — that 
we have really absorb’d each other and 
understand each other ) 

There is a dream, a picture, that for 
years at intervals, (sometimes quite long 40 
ones, but surely again, in time,) has come 
noiselessly up before me, and I really be- 
heve, fiction as it is, has enter’d largely into 
my practical life — certainly into my writ- 
ings, and shaped and color’d them It is 
nothing more or less than a stretch of in- 
terminable white-brown sand, hard and 
smooth and broad, with the ocean per- 
petually, grandly, roUing in upon it, with 
slow-measured sweep, with rustle and hiss 50 
and foam, and many a thump as of low bass 
drums This scene, this picture, I say, has 
risen before me at times for years Some- 
times I wake at mght and can hear and see 
It plainly 


An Hour on Kenosha Sumnttr 

Jottmgs from the Rocky Mountams, 
mostly pencill’d durmg a day’s trip over the 
South Park R R , returmng from LeadviUe, 
and especially the hour we were detam’d, 
(much to my satisfaction,) at Kenosha sum- 
mit As afternoon advances, novelties, far- 
reaching splendors, accumulate under the 
bright sun m this pure air But I had better 
commence with the day 

The confronting of Platte canon just at 
dawn, after a ten miles’ ride in early dark- 
ness on the rail from Denver — the season- 
able stoppage at the entrance of the canon, 
and good breakfast of eggs, trout, and mce 
gnddle-cakes — then as we travel on, and 
get well in the gorge, all the wonders, 
beauty, savage power of the scene — the wild 
stream of water, from sources of snows, 
brawling conunually in sight one side — the 
dazzling sun, and the mormng lights on the 
rocks — such turns and grades in the track, 
squirming around corners, or up and down 
hills — far glimpses of a hundred peaks, 
titanic necklaces, stretching north and 
south — the huge rightly-named Dome- 
rock — and as we dash along, others similar, 
simple, monohthic, elephantine 

An Egotistical ‘Find ’ 

T have found the law of my own poems,’ 
was the unspoken but more-and-more de- 
cided feehng that came to me as I pass’d, 
hour after hour, amid all this grim yet 
joyous elemental abandon — this plenitude 
of material, entire absence of art, tmtram- 
mel’d play of primitive Nature — the chasm, 
the gorge, the crystal mountain stream, re- 
peated scores, hundreds of miles — the 
broad handling and absolute uncramped- 
ness — the fantastic forms, bathed m trans- 
parent browns, faint reds and grays, 
towering sometimes a thousand, sometimes 
two or three thousand feet high — at then 
tops now and then huge masses pois’d, and 
mixing with the clouds, with only their 
outhnes, hazed in misty hlac, visible (‘In 
Nature’s grandest shows,’ says an old 
Dutch wnter, an ecclesiastic, ‘amid the 
ocean’s depth, if so might be, or countless 
worlds rolling above at mght, a man thinks 
of them, weighs all, not for themselves or 
the abstract, but with reference to his own 
personahty, and how they may affea him 
or color his destimes ’) 
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ATfitti Senses • New Joys 

We follow the stream of amber and 
bronze brawbng along its bed, with its fre- 
quent cascades and snow-white foam 
Through the canon we fly — mountains not 
only each side, but seemingly, till we get 
near, right in front of us — every rood a new 
view flashing, and each flash defymg de- 
scription — on the almost perpendicular 
sides, chnging pines, cedars, spruces, crim- 
son sumach bushes, spots of wild grass — 
but dommatmg all, those towering rocks, 
rocks, rocks, bathed in dehcate van-colors, 
with the clear sky of autumn overhead. 
New senses, new joys, seem develop’d 
Talk as you hke, a typical Rocky Mountam 
canon, or a hmitless sea-hke stretch of the 
great Kansas or Colorado plains, under 
favoring circumstances, talhes, perhaps ex- 
presses, certainly awakes, those grandest 
and subtlest element-emotions in the hu- 
man soul, that all the marble temples and 
sculptures from Phidias to Thorwaldsen — 
all paintings, poems, remimscences, or even 
music, probably never can 

After Trying a Certain Book 
I tried to read a beautifully printed and 
scholarly volume on ‘the Theory of Poetry,’ 
received by mail this mormng from Eng- 
land — but gave it up at last for a bad job 
Here are some capricious pencillings that 
follow’d, as I find them m my notes 

In youth and maturity Poems are charged 
with sunshine and varied pomp of day, but 
as the soul more and more takes prece- 
dence, (the sensuous sull included,) the 
Dusk becomes the poet’s atmosphere I too 
have sought, and ever seek, the briUiant 
sun, and make my songs according But as 
I grow old, the half-hghts of evemng are 
far more to me 

The play of Imagination, with the sensu- 
ous objects of Nature for symbols and 
Faith — with Love and Pride as the unseen 
impetus and moving-power of all, make up 
the curious chess-game of a poem 

Common teachers or critics are always 
askmg ‘What does it mean?’ Symphony of 
fine musician, or sunset, or sea-waves roll- 
ing up the beach — what do they mean? 
Undoubtedly in the most subtle-elusive 
sense they mean something — as love does, 
and rehgion does, and the best poem, — 
but who shall fathom and define those 


meanmgs? (I do not mtend this as a war- 
rant for wildness and frantic escapades — 
but to justify the soul’s frequent joy m what 
cannot be defined to the mtellectual part, 
or to calculation ) 

At Its best, poeuc lore is hke what may be 
heard of conversation m the dusk, from 
speakers far or hid, of which we get only a 
few broken murmurs What is not gather’d 
lo is far more — perhaps the mam thing 

Grandest poetic passages are only to be 
taken at free removes, as we sometimes look 
for stars at mght, not by gazing directly 
toward them, but off one side 

(To a poetic student and friend ) — I only 
seek to put you in rapport Your own bram, 
heart, evolution, must not only understand 
the matter, but largely supply it 

20 Final Confessions — Literary Tests 

So draw near their end these garrulous 
notes There have doubtless occurr’d some 
repeutions, techmcal errors m the con- 
secutiveness of dates, m the minutiae of 
botamcal, astronomical, &c , exactness, and 
perhaps elsewhere, — for in gathering up, 
wntmg, peremptorily dispatching copy, 
this hot weather, (last of July and through 
August, ’82,) and delaying not the printers, 
30 I have had to hurry along, no ume to spare 
But in the deepest veracity of all — in re- 
flecuons of objects, scenes. Nature’s out- 
pourings, to my senses and receptivity, as 
they seem’d to me — m the work of giving 
those who care for it, some authentic glints, 
specimen-days of my hfe — and in the bona 
fide spirit and relations, from author to 
reader, on all the subjects design’d, and as 
far as they go, I feel to make unmiugated 
40 claims 

The synopsis of my early life. Long 
Island, New York city, and so forth, and 
the diary-jotungs m the Secession war, teU 
their own story My plan in starnng what • 
consututes most of the middle of the book, 
was origmally for hints and data of a 
Nature-poem that should carry one’s expe- 
riences a few hours, commencmg at noon- 
flush, and so through the after-part of the 
50 day — I suppose led to such idea by my 
own hfe-aftemoon now arrived But I soon 
found I could move at more ease, by givmg 
the narrative at first hand (Then there is a 
huimhaung lesson one learns, m serene 
hours, of a fine day or mght Nature seems 
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to look on all fixed-up poetry and art as 
something almost impertinent ) 

Thus I went on, years following, various 
seasons and areas, spmnmg forth my 
thought beneath the mght and stars, (or as 
I was confined to my room by half-sick- 
ness,) or at midday lookmg out upon the 
sea, or far north steaming over the Sague- 
nay’s black breast, jottmg all down m the 
loosest sort of chronological order, and here lo 
prmting from my impromptu notes, hardly 
even the seasons group’d together, or any- 
thing corrected — so afraid of droppmg 
what smack of outdoors or sun or starhght 
might chng to the lines, I dared not try to 
meddle with or smooth them Every now 
and then, (not often, but for a foil,) I car- 
ried a book in my pocket — or perhaps tore 
out from some broken or cheap edition a 
bunch of loose leaves, most always had 20 
somethmg of the sort ready, but only took 
It out when the mood demanded In that 
way, utterly out of reach of literary conven- 
tions, I re-read many authors 

I cannot divest my appeute of literature, 
yet I find myself eventually trymg it all by 
Nature — first premises many call it, but 
really the crownmg results of all, laws, 
tallies and proofs (Has it never occur’d to 
any one how the last decidmg tests apphc- 30 
able to a book are entirely outside of tech- 
mcal and grammatical ones, and that any 
truly first-class production has little or 
nothing to do with the rules and calibres of 
ordinary critics^ or the bloodless chalk of 
Allibone’s Dictionary^ I have fancied the 
ocean and the dayhght, the mountain and 
the forest, putting their spirit in a judgment 
on our books I have fancied some disem- 
bodied human soul givmg its verdict ) 40 


Nature and Democracy — Morality 

Democracy most of all affihates with the 
open air, is sunny and hardy and sane only 
with Nature — just as much as Art is Some- 
thmg is required to temper both — ^to check 
them, restrain them from excess, mor- 
bidity I have wanted, before departure, to 
bear special testimony to a very old lesson 
and requisite American Democracy, m its 
myriad personalities, in factories, work- 
shops, stores, offices — through the dense 
streets and houses of cities, and all their 
mamfold sophisucated hfe — must either be 
fibred, vitalized, by regular contact with 
out-door hght and air and growths, farm- 
scenes, animals, fields, trees, birds, sun- 
warmth and free skies, or it will certainly 
dwmdle and pale We cannot have grand 
races of mechamcs, work people, and com- 
monalty, (the only specific purpose of 
America,) on any less terms I conceive 
of no flourishing and heroic elements of 
Democracy in the Umted States, or of 
Democracy maintainmg itself at all, with- 
out the Nature-element forming a main 
part — to be its health-element and beauty- 
element — to really underhe the whole 
pohtics, sanity, religion and art of the New 
World 

Finally, the morahty ‘Virtue,’ said 
Marcus Aurehus, ‘what is it, only a hvmg 
and enthusiastic sympathy with Nature^’ 
Perhaps mdeed the efforts of the true poets, 
founders, rehgions, hteratures, all ages, 
have been, and ever will be, our time and 
times to come, essentially the same — to 
brmg people back from their persistent 
straymgs and sickly abstractions, to the 
costless average, divme, origmal concrete 

1882-1883 


ONE’S-SELF I SING 

One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person. 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse 

Of physiology from top to toe I smg. 

Not physiognomy alone nor brain alone is worthy for the Muse, I say the Form complete is 
worthier far. 

The Female equally with the Male I smg. 

Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power. 

Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divme. 

The Modern Man I smg 

1867 
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I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


I HEAR America singing, the varied carols I hear. 

Those of mechamcs, each one smging his as it should be bhthe and strong. 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves off work. 

The boatman singing what belongs to him m his boat, the deck-hand smging on the 
steamboat deck. 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter singmg as he stands. 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the mornmg, or at noon mtermission 
or at sundown. 

The dehcious singing of the mother, or of the yoimg wife at work, or of the girl sewmg or 
washmg, 

Each singmg what belongs to him or her and to none else. 

The day what belongs to the day — at mght the party of young fellows, robust, fnendly, lo 

Singmg with open mouths their strong melodious songs 

l86o 


SONG OF MYSELF 

I 

I CELEBRATE myself, and sing myself. 

And what I assume you shall assume. 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you. 

I loafe and invite my soul, 

I lean and loafe at my ease observmg a spear of summer grass 

My tongue, every atom of my blood, form’d from this soil, this air. 

Born here of parents born here from parents the same, and then parents the same, 

I, now thirty-seven years old m perfect health begin. 

Hoping to cease not till death 

Creeds and schools in abeyance, lo 

Retiring back a while sufficed at what they are, but never forgotten, 

I harbor for good or bad, I permit to speak at every hazard. 

Nature without check with original energy 


2 

Houses and rooms are full of perfumes, the shelves are crowded with perfumes, 

I breathe the fragrance myself and know it and hke it. 

The distillation would mtoxicate me also, but I shall not let it 

The atmosphere is not a perfume, it has no taste of the distillation, it is odorless. 

It is for my mouth forever, I am m love with it, 

I will go to the bank by the wood and become undisguised and naked, 

I am mad for it to be in contact with me 20 

The smoke of my own breath. 

Echoes, npples, buzz’d whispers, love-root, silk-thread, crotch and vine. 

My respiration and mspiration, the beatmg of my heart, the passing of blood and air through 
my lungs, 

The smff of green leaves and dry leaves, and of the shore and dark-color’d sea-rocks, and of 
hay in the barn. 

The sound of the belch’d words of my voice loos’d to the eddies of the wind. 
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A few bght kisses, a few embraces, a reaching around of arms, 

The play of shme and shade on the trees as the supple boughs wag. 

The dehght alone or m the rush of the streets, or along the fields and hiU-sides, 

The feehng of health, the full-noon tnll, the song of me rismg from bed and meetmg the 
sim. 


Have you reckon’d a thousand acres much? have you reckon’d the earth much? 30 

Have you practis’d so long to learn to read? 

Have you felt so proud to get at the meaning of poems? 

Stop this day and night with me and you shall possess the origm of aU poems. 

You shall possess the good of the earth and sim, (there are milhons of suns left,) 

You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look through the eyes of the dead, 
nor feed on the spectres m books. 

You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take thmgs from me. 

You shall hsten to all sides and fUter them from your self. 

3 

I have heard what the talkers were talkmg, the talk of the beginning and the end. 

But I do not talk of the beginmng or the end. 

There was never any more inception than there is now, 40 

Nor any more youth or age than there is now. 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now. 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now 

Urge and urge and urge. 

Always the procreant urge of the world 

Out of the dimness opposite equals advance, always substance and mcrease, always sex. 

Always a knit of idenuty, always distmction, always a breed of life 

To elaborate is no avail, learn’d and unlearn’d feel that it is so 

Sure as the most certam sure, plumb m the uprights, well entretied, braced m the beams. 

Stout as a horse, affectionate, haughty, electrical, so 

I and this mystery here we stand. 

Clear and sweet is my soul, and clear and sweet is all that is not my soul. 

Lack one lacks both, and the unseen is proved by the seen. 

Till that becomes unseen and receives proof m its turn. 

Showing the best and dividmg it from the worst age vexes age. 

Knowing the perfect fimess and equammity of thmgs, while they discuss I am silent, and go 
bathe and admire myself 

Welcome is every organ and attribute of me, and of any man hearty and clean. 

Not an mch nor a particle of an mch is vile, and none shall be less famihar than the rest. 

I am satisfied — I see, dance, laugh, sing. 

As the huggmg and lovmg bed-fellow sleeps at my side through the mght, and withdraws at 
the peep of the day with stealthy tread, «o 

Leaving me baskets cover’d with white towels swelhng the house with their plenty. 

Shall I postpone my acceptauon and reahzation and scream at my eyes. 

That they turn from gazmg after and down the road, 
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And forthwith cipher and show me to a cent. 

Exactly the value of one and exacdy the value of two, and which is ahead? 

4 

Tnppers and askers surround me. 

People I meet, the effect upon me of my early hfe or the ward and city I live in, or the nation. 
The latest dates, discoveries, inventions, societies, authors old and new. 

My dinner, dress, associates, looks, compliments, dues. 

The real or fancied indifference of some man or woman I love, 70 

The sickness of one of my folks or of myself, or ill-doing or loss or lack of money, or 
depressions or exaltations, 

Batdes, the horrors of fratricidal war, the fever of doubtful news, the fitful events. 

These come to me days and mghts and go from me agam. 

But they are not the Me myself 

Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what I am, 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionatmg, idle, unitary. 

Looks down, is erect, or bends an arm on an impalpable certam rest. 

Looking with side-curved head curious what will come next. 

Both in and out of the game and watchmg and wondermg at it 

Backward I see in my own days where I sweated through fog with hnguists and contenders, so 
I have no mockings or arguments, I witness and wait 

5 

I beheve in you my soul, the other I am must not abase itself to you. 

And you must not be abased to the other 

Loafe with me on the grass, loose the stop from your throat. 

Not words, not music or rhyme I want, not custom or lecture, not even the best. 

Only the lull I hke, the hum of your valvfed voice 

I mind how once we lay such a transparent summer mormng, 

How you settled your head athwart my hips and gently turn’d over upon me. 

And parted the shirt from my bosom-bone, and plunged your tongue to my bare-stript heart. 
And reach’d till you felt my beard, and reach’d till you held my feet 90 

Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that pass all the argument of the 
earth. 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own. 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own. 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the women my sisters and lovers. 

And that a kelson of the creation is love. 

And Imutless are leaves stiff or droopmg in the fields. 

And brown ants in the httle weUs beneath them. 

And mossy scabs of the worm fence, heap’d stones, elder, muUem and poke-weed. 

6 

A child said What is the grass? fetchmg it to me with full hands. 

How could I answer the child? I do not know what it is any more than he 100 

I guess It must be the flag of my disposition, out of hopeful green stuff woven. 

Or I guess it is the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer designedly dropt. 
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Bearing the owner’s name someway in the comers, that we may see and remark, and say 
Whose} 

Or I guess the grass is itself a child, the produced babe of the vegetation. 

Or I guess it is a umform hieroglyphic. 

And It means. Sprouting alike in broad zones and narrow zones, 

Growmg among black folks as among white, 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give them the same, I receive them the same. 

And now it seems to me the beautiful imcut hair of graves i lo 

Tenderly will I use you curling grass. 

It may be you transpire from the breasts of young men. 

It may be if I had known them I would have loved them. 

It may be you are from old people, or from offspring taken soon out of their mothers’ laps. 
And here you are the mothers’ laps 

This grass is very dark to be from the white heads of old mothers. 

Darker than the colorless beards of old men. 

Dark to come from under the faint red roofs of mouths 

0 I perceive after all so many uttermg tongues. 

And I perceive they do not come from the roofs of mouths for nothing 120 

1 wish I could translate the hints about the dead young men and women. 

And the hints about old men and mothers, and the offsprmg taken soon out of their laps. 

What do you think has become of the young and old nien> 

And what do you think has become of the women and children? 

They are alive and well somewhere. 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death. 

And if ever there was it led forward hfe, and does not wait at the end to arrest it. 

And ceas’d the moment hfe appear’d 

All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses. 

And to die is different from what any one supposed, and luckier. 130 

7 

Has any one supposed it lucky to be born’ 

I hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky to die, and I know it 

I pass death with the dying and birth with the new-wash’d babe, and am not contain’d between 
my hat and boots. 

And peruse manifold objects, no two ahke and every one good. 

The earth good and the stars good, and their adjuncts all good 

I am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, 

I am the mate and compamon of people, all just as immortal and fathomless as myself, 

(They do not know how immortal, but I know ) 

Every kind for itself and its own, for me rmne male and female, 

Fc r me those that have been boys and that love women. 

For me the man that is proud and feels how it stmgs to be shghted. 

For me the sweet-heart and the old maid, for me mothers and the mothers of mothers, 


140 
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For me lips that have smiled, eyes that have shed tears. 

For me children and the begetters of children 

Undrape’ you are not guilty to me, nor stale nor discarded, 

I see through the broadcloth and gingham whether or no. 

And am around, tenacious, acqmsitive, tireless, and cannot be shaken away. 

8 

The htde one sleeps m its cradle, 

I lift the gauze and look a long time, and silently brush away flies with my hand. 

The youngster and the red-faced girl turn aside up the bushy hill, 150 

I peeringly view them from the top 

The suicide sprawls on the bloody floor of the bedroom, 

I wimess the corpse with its dabbled hair, I note where the pistol has fallen. 

The blab of the pave, tires of carts, sluff of boot-soles, talk of the promenaders. 

The heavy orambus, the driver with his interrogating thumb, the clank of the shod horses on 
the granite floor. 

The snow-sleighs, clinking, shouted )okes, pelts of snow-balls. 

The hurrahs for popular favorites, the fury of rous’d mobs. 

The flap of the curtain’d htter, a sick man mside borne to the hospital. 

The meeting of enemies, the sudden oath, the blows and fall, 

The excited crowd, the policeman with his star qmckly workmg his passage to the centre 

of the crowd, r6o 

The impassive stones that receive and return so many echoes. 

What groans of over-fed or half-starv’d who fall sunstruck or in fits. 

What exclamations of women taken suddenly who hurry home and give birth to babes. 

What living and buried speech is always vibraung here, what howls restrain’d by decorum. 
Arrests of criminals, shghts, adulterous offers made, acceptances, rejections with convex bps, 

I mmd them or the show or resonance of them — I come and I depart 

9 

The big doors of the country bam stand open and ready. 

The dried grass of the harvest-time loads the slow-drawn wagon. 

The clear hght plays on the brown gray and green mtertinged. 

The armfuls are pack’d to the sagging mow 170 

I am there, I help, I came stretch’d atop of the load, 

I felt Its soft jolts, one leg rechned on the other, 

I jump from the cross-beams and seize the clover and timothy. 

And roll head over heels and tangle my hair fuU of wisps. 

10 


Alone far in the wilds and mountams I hunt, 

Wandermg amazed at my own hghtness and glee. 

In the late afternoon choosing a safe spot to pass the mght. 

Kindling a fire and broiling the fresh-kiU’d game. 

Falling asleep on the gather’d leaves with my dog and gun by my side. 

The Yankee clipper is under her sky-sails, she cuts the sparkle and scud, i8o 

My eyes settle the land, I bend at her prow or shout joyously from the deck. 
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The boatmen and clam-diggers arose early and stopt for me, 

I tuck’d my trowser-ends m my boots and went and had a good nme; 

You should have been with us that day round the chowder-kettle 

I saw the marriage of the trapper in the open air m the far west, the bnde was a red girl. 

Her father and his fnends sat near cross-legged and dumbly smoking, they had moccasms to 
their feet and large thick blankets hanging from their shoulders. 

On a bank lounged the trapper, he was drest mostly m skms, his luxuriant beard and curls 
protected his neck, he held his bride by the hand. 

She had long eyelashes, her head was bare, her coarse straight locks descended upon her 
voluptuous hmbs and reach’d to her feet. 

The runaway slave came to my house and stopt outside, 

I heard his motions crackhng the twigs of the woodpile, 190 

Through the swung half-door of the kitchen I saw him hmpsy and weak. 

And went where he sat on a log and led him in and assured him. 

And brought water and fill’d a tub for his sweated body and bruis’d feet. 

And gave him a room that enter’d from my own, and gave him some coarse clean clothes. 

And remember perfectly well his revolvmg eyes and his awkwardness. 

And remember putting plasters on the galls of his neck and ankles. 

He staid with me a week before he was recuperated and pass’d north, 

I had him sit next me at table, my fire-lock lean’d in the comer. 

II 

Twenty-eight young men bathe by the shore, 

T wenty-eight young men and all so friendly; 200 

Twenty-eight years of womanly hfe and all so lonesome. 

She owns the fine house by the rise of the bank. 

She hides handsome and richly drest aft the blmds of the wmdow. 

Which of the young men does she hke the best? 

Ah the homehest of them is beautiful to her 

Where are you off to, lady’ for I see you. 

You splash in the water there, yet stay stock still m your room. 

Dancing and laughing along the beach came the twenty-nmth bather. 

The rest did not see her, but she saw them and loved them 

The beards of the young men ghsten’d with wet, it ran from their long hair, aio 

Little streams pass’d all over their bodies 

An unseen hand also pass’d over their bodies. 

It descended trembhngly from their temples and ribs 

The young men float on their backs, their white beUies bulge to the sun, they do not ask who 
seizes fast to them. 

They do not know who puffs and declines vwth pendant and bending arch. 

They do not think whom they souse with spray 

12 

The butcher-boy puts off his killmg-clothes, or sharpens his kmfe at the stall m the 
market, 

I loiter enjoymg his repartee and his shuffle and break-down. 
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Blacksmiths with grimed and hairy chests environ the anvil. 

Each has his main-sledge, they are all out, there is a great heat in the fire. “o 

From the cinder-strew’d threshold I follow their movements. 

The lithe sheer of their waists plays even with their massive arms. 

Overhand the hammers swing, overhand so slow, overhand so sure. 

They do not hasten, each man hits m his place 

13 

The negro holds firmly the reins of his four horses, the block swags underneath on its tied-over 
chain. 

The negro that drives the long dray of the stone-yard, steady and tall he stands pois’d on one 
leg on the string-piece. 

His blue shirt exposes his ample neck and breast and loosens over his hip-band. 

His glance is calm and commanding, he tosses the slouch of his hat away from his forehead. 
The sun falls on his crispy hair and mustache, falls on the black of his polish’d and perfect 
hmbs 

1 behold the picturesque giant and love him, and I do not stop there, 23° 

I go with the team also 

In me the caresser of life wherever moving, backward as well as forward slmng. 

To niches aside and junior bending, not a person or object imssing, 

Absorbing all to myself and for this song 

Oxen that rattle the yoke and chain or halt in the leafy shade, what is that you express in your 
eyes^ 

It seems to me more than all the print I have read in my hfe 

My tread scares the wood-drake and wood-duck on my distant and day-long ramble, 

They rise together, they slowly circle around 

I beheve in those wmg’d purposes. 

And acknowledge red, yellow, white, playing withm me, 240 

And consider green and violet and the tufted crown mtentional. 

And do not call the tortoise unworthy because she is not somethmg else. 

And the jay in the woods never studied the gamut, yet trills pretty well to me. 

And the look of the bay mare shames silhness out of me 

14 

The wild gander leads his flock through the cool night, 

Ya-honk he says, and sounds it down to me hke an mvitauon. 

The pert may suppose it meaningless, but I hstening close. 

Find Its purpose and place up there toward the wmtry sky 

The sharp-hoof ’d moose of the north, the cat on the house-sill, the chickadee, the prairie-dog, 
The litter of the grunung sow as they tug at her teats. 

The brood of the turkey-hen and she with her half-spread wings, 

I see m them and myself the same old law 

The press of my foot to the earth spnngs a hundred affections. 

They scorn the best I can do to relate them 

I am enamour’d of growing out-doors, 

Of men that hve among cattle or taste of the ocean or woods. 
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Of the builders and steerers of ships and the wieldcrs of axes and maulSj and the drivers of 
horses, 

I can eat and sleep with them week m and week out. 

What IS commonest, cheapest, nearest, easiest, is Me, 

Me going in for my chances, spending for vast returns, 

Adormng myself to bestow myself on the first that will take me. 

Not askmg the sky to come down to my good will, 

Scanenng it freely forever. 


15 

The pure contralto sings in the organ loft. 

The carpenter dresses his plank, the tongue of his forcplane whistles its wild ascending hsp. 
The married and unmarried children ride home to their Thanksgiving dinner. 

The pilot seizes the kmg-pin, he heaves down with a strong arm. 

The mate stands braced in the whale-boat, lance and harpoon are ready, 

The duck-shooter walks by silent and cautious stretches. 

The deacons are ordain’d with cross’d hands at the altar, 270 

The spinmng-girl retreats and advances to the hum of the big wheel, 

The farmer stops by the bars as he walks on a First-day loafe and looks at the oats and rye. 

The lunatic is carried at last to the asylum a confirm’d case, 

(He will never sleep any more as he did in the cot in his mother’s bed-room,) 

The jour printer with gray head and gaunt jaws works at his case, 

He turns his quid of tobacco while his eyes blurr with the manuscript. 

The malform’d hmbs are ued to the surgeon’s table. 

What IS removed drops horribly m a pail. 

The quadroon girl is sold at the auction-stand, the drunkard nods by the bar-room stove, 

The machimst rolls up his sleeves, the poheeman travels his beat, the gate-keeper marks who 
pass, 

The young fellow drives the express-wagon, (I love him, though I do not know him,) 

The half-breed straps on his light boots to compete m the race. 

The western turkey-shooting draws old and young, some lean on their rifles, some sit on logs. 
Out from the crowd steps the tnarksman, takes his posiuon, levels his piece. 

The groups of newly-come immigrants cover the wharf or levee. 

As the woolly-pates hoe in the sugar-field, the overseer views them from his saddle. 

The bugle calls m the ball-room, the gentlemen run for their parmers, the dancers bow to each 
other. 

The youth hes awake in the cedar-roof ’d garret and harks to the musical rain. 

The Wolverme sets traps on the creek that helps fill the Huron, 

The squaw wrapt in her yellow-hemm’d cloth is offermg moccasins and bead-bags for sale. 
The connoisseur peers along the exhibition-gallery with half-shut eyes bent sideways, 291 
As the deck-hands make fast the steamboat the plank is thrown for the shore-going 
passengers. 

The young sister holds out the skem while the elder sister wmds it off in a ball, and stops now 
and then for the knots. 

The one-year wife is recovermg and happy havmg a week ago borne her first child. 

The clean-hair’d Yankee girl works with her sewing-machme or in the factory or mill. 

The pavmg-man leans on his two-handed rammer, the reporter’s lead flies swiftly over the 
note-book, the sign-painter is lettenng with blue and gold. 

The ranai boy trots on the tow-path, the book-keeper counts at his desk, the shoemaker waxes 
his thread. 

The conductor beats time for the band and all the performers follow him. 

The child is baptized, the convert is making his first professions. 

The regatta is spread on the bay, the race is begun, (how the white sails sparkle') 

The drover watching his drove smgs out to them that would stray. 


300 
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The pedler gweats with his pack on his back, (the purchaser higgling about the odd cent;) 

The bnde unrumples her white dress, the minute-hand of the clock moves slowly. 

The opium-eater rechnes with ngid head and just-open’d hps. 

The prosutute draggles her shawl, her bonnet bobs on her tipsy and pimpled neck. 

The crowd laugh at her blackguard oaths, the men jeer and wink to each other, 

(Miserable' I do not laugh at your oaths nor jeer you,) 

The President holding a cabinet council is surrounded by the great Secretaries, 

On the piazza walk three matrons stately and friendly with twmed arms. 

The crew of the fish-smack pack repeated layers of halibut in the hold, 310 

The Missourian crosses the plains toting his wares and his cattle. 

As the fare-collector goes through the tram he gives notice by the jmghng of loose change. 

The floor-men are laying the floor, the tinners are tinning the roof, the masons are callmg for 
mortar. 

In single file each shouldering his hod pass onward the laborers. 

Seasons pursuing each other the indescribable crowd is gather’d, it is the fourth of Seventh- 
month, (what salutes of cannon and small arms') 

Seasons pursuing each other the plougher ploughs, the mower mows, and the wmter-gram 
falls in the ground, 

Off on the lakes the pike-fisher watches and waits by the hole in the frozen surface. 

The stumps stand thick round the clearing, the squatter strikes deep with his axe, 

Flatboatmen make fast towards dusk near the cotton-wood or pecan-trees. 

Coon-seekers go through the regions of the Red river or through those drain’d by the 

Tennessee, or through those of the Arkansas, 300 

Torches shine in the dark that hangs on the Chattahooche or Altamaliaw, 

Patriarchs sit at supper with sons and grandsons and great grandsons aroimd them. 

In walls of adobie, in canvas tents, rest hunters and trappers after their day’s sport. 

The city sleeps and the country sleeps. 

The hvmg sleep for their time, the dead sleep for their time. 

The old husband sleeps by his wife and the young husband sleeps by his wife. 

And these tend inward to me, and I tend outward to them, 

And such as it is to be of these more or less I am. 

And of these one and all I weave the song of myself. 
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I am of old and young, of the foohsh as much as the wise, 330 

Regardless of others, ever regardful of others. 

Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man. 

Stuff’d with the stuff that is coarse and stuff’d with the stuff that is fine. 

One of the Nation of many nations, the smallest the same and the largest the same, 

A Southerner soon as a Northerner, a planter nonchalant and hospitable down by the Oconee 
I hve, 

A Yankee bound my own way ready for trade, my joints the hmberest joints on earth and the 
sternest joints on earth, 

A Kentuckian walking the vale of the Elkhom in my deer-skin leggings, a Louisianian or 
Georgian, 

A boatman over lakes or bays or along coasts, a Hoosier, Badger, Buckeye, 

At home on Kanadian snow-shoes or up in the bush, or with fishermen off Newfotmdland, 

At home m the fleet of ice-boats, sailing with the rest and tacking, 340 

At home on the hills of Vermont or in the woods of Marne, or the Texan ranch. 

Comrade of Cahformans, comrade of free North-Westerners, (lovmg their big proportions,) 
Comrade of raftsmen and coalmen, comrade of all who shake hands and welcome to dnnk and 
meat, 

A learner with the simplest, a teacher of the thoughtfuUest, 

A novice begmning yet experient of mynads of seasons. 

Of everv hue and caste am I, of every rank and rehgion. 
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A farmer, mechanic, artist, gentleman, sailor, quaker. 

Prisoner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physician, pnest. 

I resist any thmg better than my own diversity. 

Breathe the air but leave plenty after me, 350 

And am not stuck up, and am m my place 

(The moth and the fish-eggs are m their place. 

The bright suns I see and the dark suns I cannot see are in their place. 

The palpable is in its place and the impalpable is m its place.) 

17 

These are really the thoughts of all men m all ages and lands, they are not original with me. 

If they are not yours as much as mine they are nothing, or next to nothmg. 

If they are not the riddle and the imtymg of the riddle they are nothing. 

If they are not just as close as they are distant they are nothmg 

This is the grass that grows wherever the land is and the water is. 

This the common air that bathes the globe 360 


18 

With music strong I come, with my comets and my drums, 

I play not marches for accepted victors only, I play marches for conquer’d and slain persons 
Have you heard that it was good to gain the day? 

I also say it is good to fall, battles are lost in the same spirit m which they are won. 

I beat and pound for the dead, 

I blow through my embouchures my loudest and gayest for them. 

Vivas to those who have fail’d’ 

And to those whose war-vessels sank m the sea! 

And to those themselves who sank in the sea* 

And to all generals that lost engagements, and all overcome heroes’ 370 

And the numberless unknown heroes equal to the greatest heroes knownl 

19 

This IS the meal equally set, this the meat for natural hunger. 

It IS for the wicked just the same as the righteous, I make appointments with all, 

I will not have a smgle person shghted or left away. 

The kept-woman, sponger, thief, are hereby invited. 

The heavy-lipp’d slave is invited, the venerealee is mvited. 

There shall be no difference between them and the rest 

This IS the press of a bashful hand, this the float and odor of hair. 

This the touch of my lips to yours, this the murmur of yearmng. 

This the far-off depth and height rcfiectmg my own face, 3(0 

This the thoughtful merge of myself, and the outlet again 

Do you guess I have some intricate purpose? 

Well I have, for the Fourth-month showers have, and the mica on the side of a rock has. 

Do you take it I would astomsh? 

Does the daylight astomsh” does the early redstart twittering through the woods? 

Do I astomsh more than they? 
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This hour I tell things in confidence, 

I might not tell everybody, but I will tell you. 


20 

Who goes there? hankering, gross, mystical, nude; 

How IS It I extract strength from the beef I eat> 39 ° 

What IS a man anyhow? what am I? what are you? 

All I mark as my own you shall offset it with your own. 

Else It were time lost hstening to me 

I do not smvel that smvel the world over. 

That months are vacuums and the ground but wallow and filth 

Whimpermg and truckhng fold with powders for invahds, confonmty goes to the fourth- 
remov’d, 

I wear my hat as I please indoors or out 

Why should I pray^ why should I venerate and be ceremonious? 

Havmg pried through the strata, analyzed to a hair, counsel’d with doctors and calculated close, 

I find no sweeter fat than sucks to my own bones 400 

In all people I see myself, none more and not one a barley-corn less, 

And the good or bad I say of myself I say of them 

I know I am solid and sound. 

To me the converging objects of the imiverse perpetually flow. 

All are written to me, and 1 must get what the wriung means 

I know I am deathless, 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a carpenter’s compass, 

I know I shall not pass hke a child’s carlacue cut with a burnt suck at mght 

I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood, 410 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level 1 plant my house by, after all ) 

I exist as I am, that is enough. 

If no other in the world be aware I sit content. 

And if each and all be aware I sit content 

One world is aware and by far the largest to me, and that is myself. 

And whether I come to my own to-day or in ten thousand or ten milhon years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait 

My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d m gramte, 

I laugh at what you caU dissoluuon, 420 

And I know the amphtude of time 


21 

I am the poet of the Body and I am the poet of the Soul, 

The pleasures of heaven are with me and the pams of hell are with me. 
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The first I graft and increase upon myself, the latter I translate into a new tongue. 

I am the poet of the woman the same as the man. 

And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man. 

And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men 

I chant the chant of dilation or pride. 

We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 

I show that size is only development 430 

Have you outstript the rest? are you the President^ 

It IS a trifle, they will more than arrive there every one, and still pass on. 

I am he that walks with the tender and growing mght, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the mght. 

Press close bare-bosom’d night — press close magnetic nourishing night! 

Night of south winds — night of the large few starsi 
Still nodding mght — mad naked summer night. 

Smde O voluptuous cool-breath’d earth' 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees' 

Earth of departed sunset — earth of the mountains imsty-topti 440 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with blue! 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river' 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for my sake! 

Far-swooping elbow’d earth — rich apple-blossom’d earth' 

Smile, for your lover comes 

Prodigal, you have given me love — therefore I to you give love! 

O unspeakable passionate love. 
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You sea' I resign myself to you also — I guess what you mean, 

I behold from the beach your crooked inviting fingers, 

I believe you refuse to go back without feehng of me, 4jo 

We must have a turn together, I undress, hurry me out of sight of the land. 

Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse. 

Dash me with amorous wet, I can repay you 

Sea of stretch’d ground-swells, 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths. 

Sea of the brine of hfe and of unshovell’d yet always-ready graves. 

Howler and scooper of storms, capricious and dainty sea, 

I am integral with you, I too am of one phase and of aU phases 

Partaker of influx and efflux, I, extoller of hate and conciliation. 

Extoller of amies and those that sleep m each others’ arms, 460 

I am he attestmg sympathy, 

(Shall I make my list of things m the house and skip the house that supports them?) 

I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not declme to be the poet of wickedness also 


What blurt is this about virtue and about 
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Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, I stand indifferent. 

My gait IS no fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gait, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown 

Did you fear some scrofula out of the unflagging pregnancy? 

Did you guess the celesual laws are yet to be work’d over and recafied? 

I find one side a balance and the antipodal side a balance, 470 

Soft doctrine as steady help as stable doctrine. 

Thoughts and deeds of the present our rouse and early start. 

This minute that comes to me over the past decilhons. 

There is no better than it and now 

What behaved well in the past or behaves well to-day is not such a wonder. 

The wonder is always and always how there can be a mean man or an infidel. 

23 

Endless unfolding of words of ages' 

And mine a word of the modern, the word En-Masse 

A word of the faith that never balks. 

Here or henceforward it is all the same to me, I accept Time absolutely 480 

It alone is without flaw, it alone rounds and completes all. 

That mystic baffling wonder alone completes all 

I accept Reahty and dare not quesuon it. 

Materialism first and last imbmng. 

Hurrah for positive science' long live exact demonstration' 

Fetch stonecrop mixt with cedar and branches of hlac. 

This is the lexicographer, this the chemist, this made a grammar of the old cartouches. 

These mariners put the ship through dangerous unknown seas. 

This IS the geologist, this works with the scalpel, and this is a mathematician. 

Gentlemen, to you the first honors always' 490 

Your facts are useful, and yet they are not my dwelhng, 

I but enter by them to an area of my dwelling 

Less the reminders of properties told my words. 

And more the remmders they of hfe untold, and of freedom and extrication. 

And make short accoimt of neuters and geldings, and favor men and women fully equipt. 

And beat the gong of revolt, and stop with fugitives and them that plot and conspire. 

24 

Walt Whitman, a kosmos, of Manhattan the son. 

Turbulent, fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking and breeding. 

No sentimentahst, no stander above men and women or apart from them. 

No more modest than immodest. 500 

Unscrew the locks from the doors' 

Unscrew the doors themselves from their jambs! 
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Whoever degrades another degrades me. 

And whatever is done or said returns at last to me. 

Through me the afhatus surging and surging, through me the current and mdex. 

I speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign of democracy. 

By Godi I will accept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of on the same terms. 
Through me many long dumb voices. 

Voices of the interminable generauons of prisoners and slaves. 

Voices of the diseas’d and despairing and of thieves and dwarfs, sio 

Voices of cycles of preparation and accretion. 

And of the threads that connect the stars, and of wombs and of the father-stuff, 

And of the rights of them the others are down upon. 

Of the deform’d, trivial, flat, foohsh, despised. 

Fog in the air, beetles roUing balls of dung. 

Through me forbidden voices. 

Voices of sexes and lusts, voices veil’d and I remove the veil. 

Voices indecent by me clarified and transfigur’d. 

I do not press my fingers across my mouth, 

I keep as delicate around the bowels as around the head and heart, sao 

Copulation is no more rank to me than death is. 

I beheve m the flesh and the appetites. 

Seeing, hearmg, feeling, are rmracles, and each part and tag of me is a miracle. 

Divine am 1 inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch or am touch’d from, 

The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer. 

This head more than churches, bibles, and all the creeds 

If I worship one thmg more than another it shall be the spread of my own body, or any part of it. 
Translucent mould of me it shall be you' 

Shaded ledges and rests it shall be you! 

Firm masculine colter it shall be you' 530 

Whatever goes to the tilth of me it shall be youl 

You my rich blood' your milky stream pale stnppmgs of my life! 

Breast that presses against other breasts it shall be you' 

My bram it shall be your occult convolutions' 

Root of wash’d sweet-flag' timorous pond-snipe' nest of guarded duphcate eggs! it shall be 
you' 

Mix’d tussled hay of head, beard, brawn, it shall be you' 

Trickhng sap of maple, fibre of manly wheat, it shall be youl 
Sun so generous it shall be you' 

Vapors hghting and shading my face it shall be you! 

You sweaty brooks and dews it shall be you' 340 

Wmds whose soft-nckhng gemtals rub against me it shall be you' 

Broad muscular fields, branches of five oak, lovmg lounger in my wmdmg paths, it shall be youl 
Hands I have taken, face I have kiss’d, mortal I have ever touch’d, it shall be you. 

I dote on myself, there is that lot of me and all so luscious. 

Each moment and whatever happens thriUs me with joy, 

I caimot tell how my ankles bend, nor whence the cause of my famtest wish. 

Nor the cause of the friendship I emit, nor the cause of the friendship I take agam 
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That I walk up my stoop, I pause to consider if it really be, 

A mormng-glory at my wmdow satisfies me more than the metaphysics of books 

To behold the day-break' 55c 

The httle hght fades the immense and diaphanous shadows. 

The air tastes good to my palate 

Hefts of the movmg world at innocent gambols silently nsmg, freshly exuding, 

Scootmg obliquely high and low 

Something I cannot see puts upward hbidinous prongs. 

Seas of bright juice suffuse heaven 

The earth by the sky staid with, the daily close of their junction. 

The heav’d challenge from the east that moment over my head. 

The mocking taunt. See then whether you shall be master' 

25 

Dazzling and tremendous how quick the sun-rise would kill me, 560 

If I could not now and always send sun-rise out of me 

We also ascend dazzling and tremendous as the sun. 

We found our own O my soul in the calm and cool of the daybreak 

My voice goes after what my eyes cannot reach. 

With the twirl of my tongue I encompass worlds and volumes of worlds 

Speech is the twm of my vision, it is unequal to measure itself. 

It provokes me forever, it says sarcasacally, 

Walt you contain enough, why don’t you let it out then> 

Come now I will not be tantalized, you conceive too much of articulation. 

Do you not know O speech how the buds beneath you are folded? 570 

Waiung in gloom, protected by frost. 

The dirt receding before my prophetical screams, 

I underlying causes to balance them at last. 

My knowledge my live parts, it keeping tally with the meamng of all things. 

Happiness, (which whoever hears me let him or her set out in search of tlus day ) 

My final merit I refuse you, I refuse putting from me what I really am. 

Encompass worlds, but never try to encompass me, 

I crowd your sleekest and best by simply lookmg toward you. 

Writmg and talk do not prove me, 

I carry the plenum of proof and every ihmg else m my face, ssc 

With the hush of my bps I wholly confound the skeptic 

Zb 

Now I will do nothmg but hsten. 

To accrue what I hear mto this song, to let sounds contribute toward it 

I hear bravuras of birds, bustle of growmg wheat, gossip of flames, clack of sticks cookmg my 
meals 

I hear the sound I love, the sound of the human voice, 

I hear all sounds runmng together, combmed, fused or followmg. 
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Sounds of the city and sounds out of the city, sounds of the day and night, 

Talkative young ones to those that like them, the loud laugh of work-people at their meals, 
The angry base of disjointed fnendship, the famt tones of the sick. 

The judge with hands tight to the desk, his palhd bps pronouncing a death-sentence, 590 
The heave’e’yo of stevedores unlading ships by the wharves, the refrain of the anchor-lifters. 
The ring of alarm-bells, the cry of fire, the whirr of swift-streakmg engines and hose-carts with 
premonitory tinkles and color’d lights. 

The steam-whistle, the solid roll of the tram of approachmg cars. 

The slow march play’d at the head of the association marching two and two, 

(They go to guard some corpse, the flag-tops are draped with black muslin.) 

I hear the violoncello, (’tis the young man’s heart’s complaint,) 

I hear the key’d cornet, it glides qmckly in through my ears. 

It shakes mad-sweet pangs through my belly and breast 

I hear the chorus, it is a grand opera. 

Ah this indeed is music — this smts me 600 

A tenor large and fresh as the creation fills me. 

The orbic flex of his mouth is pouring and filhng me full. 

I hear the train’d soprano (what work with hers is this?) 

The orchestra whirls me wider than Uranus flies. 

It wrenches such ardors from me I did not know I possess’d them, 

It sails me, I dab with bare feet, they are hek’d by the indolent waves, 

I am cut by bitter and angry hail, I lose my breath. 

Steep’d aimd honey’d morphine, my windpipe throttled in fakes of death. 

At length let up again to feel the puzzle of puzzles. 

And that we cdl Being 610 

27 

To be m any form, what is that’ 

(Round and round we go, all of us, and ever come back thither,) 

If nothing lay more develop’d the quahaug m its callous shell were enough. 

Mine is no callous shell, 

I have instant conductors all over me whether I pass or stop. 

They seize every object and lead it harmlessly through me 

I merely stir, press, feel with my fingers, and am happy. 

To touch my person to some one else’s is about as much as I can stand. 

28 

Is this then a touch’ qmvermg me to a new identity. 

Flames and ether making a rush for my veins. 

Treacherous up of me reaching and crowding to help them. 

My flesh and blood piaying out hghtnmg to strike what is hardly different from myself. 

On all sides prurient provokers stiflfemng my hmbs. 

Straining the udder of my heart for its withheld drip. 

Behaving licenuous toward me, taking no denial. 

Depriving me of my best as for a purpose. 

Unbuttoning my clothes, holdmg me by the bare waist. 

Deluding my confusion with the calm of the sunhght and pasture-fields. 

Immodestly shding the fellow-senses away. 

They bribed to swap off with touch and go and graze at the edges of me. 

No considerauon, no regard for my draining strength or my anger. 


620 


<>30 
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Fetching the rest of the herd around to enjoy them a while, 

Then all uniting to stand on a headland and worry me. 

The sentries desert every other part of me. 

They have left me helpless to a red marauder, 

They all come to the headland to witness and assist against me. 

I am given up by traitors, 

I talk wildly, I have lost my wits, I and nobody else am the greatest traitor, 

I went myself first to the headland, my own hands carried me there. 

You villain touch’ what are you domg? my breath is tight in its throat. 

Unclench your floodgates, you are too much for me. 

29 

Blind loving wresthng touch, sheath’d hooded sharp-tooth’d touch* 

Did It make you ache so, leavmg me^ 

Parang track’d by arriving, perpetual payment of perpetual loan. 

Rich showermg ram, and recompense richer afterward 

Sprouts take and accumulate, stand by the curb prolific and vital. 

Landscapes projected mascuhne, fuU-sized and golden. 

30 

All truths wait m all things. 

They neither hasten their own dehvery nor resist it. 

They do not need the obstetric forceps of the surgeon. 

The msigmflcant is as big to me as any, 

(What IS less or more than a touch?) 

Logic and sermons never convince. 

The damp of the mght drives deeper mto my soul 

(Only what proves itself to every man and woman is so. 

Only what nobody denies is so ) 

A mmute and a drop of me settle my bram, 

I beheve the soggy clods shall become lovers and lamps. 

And a compend of compends is the meat of a man or woman. 

And a summit and flower there is the feeling they have for each other. 

And they are to branch boundlessly out of that lesson unal it becomes omnific. 
And until one and all shall delight us, and we them. 

31 

I beheve a leaf of grass is no less than the joumey-work of the stars. 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a gram of sand, and the egg of the wren, 
And the tree-toad is a chef-d’oeuvre for the highest. 

And the runmng blackberry would adorn the parlors of heaven. 

And the narrowest hinge m my hand puts to scorn all machinery. 

And the cow crunchmg with depress’d head surpasses any statue. 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sexolhons of infidels 

I find I mcorporate gneiss, coal, long-threaded moss, fruits, grams, esculem roots, 
And am stucco’d with quadrupeds and birds all over. 
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And have distanced what is behind me for good reasons. 

But call any thing back agam when I desire it 

In vain the speeding or shyness. 

In vain the plutonic rocks send their old heat agamst my approach, 

In vain the mastodon retreats beneath its own powder’d bones. 

In vain objects stand leagues off and assume mamfold shapes. 

In vain the ocean settling m hollows and the great monsters lymg low. 

In vain the buzzard houses herself with the sky. 

In vain the snake shdes through the creepers and logs, 680 

In vain the elk takes to the inner passes of the woods. 

In vain the razor-bill’d auk sails far north to Labrador, 

I follow quickly, I ascend to the nest in the fissure of the cliff 

32 

I think I could turn and hve with ammals, they’re so placid and self-eontain’d, 

I stand and look at them long and long 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition. 

They do not he awake in the dark and weep for their sms. 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning things. 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that hved thousands of years ago, 690 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth 

So they show their relations to me and I accept them. 

They bring me tokens of myself, they evince them plainly in their possession. 

I wonder where they get those tokens. 

Did I pass that way huge umes ago and neghgently drop them? 

Myself moving forward then and now and forever. 

Gathering and showing more always and with velocity, 

Infimte and omnigenous, and the like of these among them. 

Not too exclusive toward the teachers of my remembrancers, 

Picking out here one that I love, and now go with him on brotherly terms. 700 

A gigantic beauty of a stalhon, fresh and responsive to my caresses. 

Head high in the forehead, wide between the ears. 

Limbs glossy and supple, tail dustmg the groimd. 

Eyes full of sparkhng wickedness, ears finely cut, flexibly movmg 

His nostrils dilate as my heels embrace him. 

His well-bmlt limbs tremble with pleasure as we race around and return. 

I but use you a minute, then I resign you, stalhon. 

Why do I need your paces when I myself out-gallop them? 

Even as I stand or sit passing faster than you 


33 

Space and Time' now I see it is true, what I guess’d at. 

What I guess’d when I loaf’d on the grass. 

What I guess’d while I lay alone in my bed. 

And again as I walk’d the beach under the pahng stars of the mormng. 
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My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest m sea-gaps, 

I skirt sierras, my palms cover connnents, 

I am afoot with my vision 

By the city’s quadrangular houses — m log huts, camping with lumbermen. 

Along the ruts of the turnpike, along the dry gulch and rivulet bed. 

Weeding my onion-patch or hoeing rows of carrots and parsnips, crossmg savannas, traihng 
in forests. 

Prospecting, gold-digging, girdhng the trees of a new purchase, 720 

Scorch’d ankle-deep by the hot sand, hauling my boat down the shallow river. 

Where the panther walks to and fro on a hmb overhead, where the buck turns furiously at the 
hunter. 

Where the rattlesnake suns his flabby length on a rock, where the otter is feeding on fish. 
Where the aUigator in his tough pimples sleeps by the bayou. 

Where the black bear is searching for roots or honey, where the beaver pats the mud with his 
paddle-shaped tail. 

Over the growmg sugar, over the yellow-flower’d cotton plant, over the nee in its low moist 
field. 

Over the sharp-peak’d farm house, with its scallop’d scum and slender shoots from the 
gutters. 

Over the western persimmon, over the long-leav’d corn, over the delicate blue-flower flax. 
Over the white and brown buckwheat, a hummer and buzzer there with the rest. 

Over the dusky green of the rye as it ripples and shades in the breeze, 730 

Scaling mountains, pulling myself cautiously up, holding on by low scragged hmbs. 

Walking the path worn in the grass and beat through the leaves of the brush. 

Where the quail is whistling betwixt the woods and the wheat-lot. 

Where the bat flies m the Seventh-month eve, where the great gold-bug drops through the 
dark. 

Where the brook puts out of the roots of the old tree and flows to the meadow. 

Where catde stand and shake away flies with the tremulous shuddering of their hides. 

Where the cheese-cloth hangs in the kitchen, where andirons straddle the hearth-slab, where 
cobwebs fall in festoons from the rafters. 

Where trip-hammers crash, where the press is whirhng its cyhnders. 

Where the human heart beats with terrible throes under its ribs. 

Where the pear-shaped balloon is floaung aloft, (floating in it myself and looking composedly 
down,) 740 

Where the hfe-car is drawn on the shp-noose, where the beat hatches pale-green eggs in the 
dented sand. 

Where the she-whale swims with her calf and never forsakes it. 

Where the steam-ship trails hind-ways its long pennant of smoke. 

Where the fin of the shark cuts hke a black chip out of the water. 

Where the half-burn’d brig is riding on unknown currents. 

Where shells grow to her slimy deck, where the dead are corruptmg below. 

Where the dense-starr’d flag is borne at the head of the regiments. 

Approaching Manhattan up by the long-stretchmg island. 

Under Niagara, the cataract falhng hke a veil over my countenance. 

Upon a door-step, upon the horse-block of hard wood outside, 750 

Upon the race-course, or enjoying picnics or jigs or a good game of base-ball. 

At he-fesnvals, with blackguard gibes, iromcal hcense, bull-dances, drinking, laughter. 

At the cider-mill tastmg the sweets of the brown mash, suckmg the jiuce through a straw. 

At apple-peehngs wantmg kisses for all the red fnut I find. 

At musters, beach-parties, friendly bees, huskuigs, house-raismgs. 

Where the mocking-bird sounds his dehaous gurgles, cackles, screams, weeps. 

Where the hay-rick stands m the bam-yard, where the dry-stalks are scatter’d, where the 
brood-cow waits m the hovel. 
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Where the bull advances to do his mascuhne work, where the stud to the mare, where the cock 
IS treading the hen, 

Where the heifers browse, where geese mp their food with short jerks. 

Where sun-down shadows lengthen over the hmitless and lonesome prairie, 760 

Where herds of buffalo make a crawhng spread of the square miles far and near. 

Where the humming-bird shimmers, where the neck of the long-hved swan is curvmg and 
wmdmg, 

Where the laughing-gull scoots by the shore, where she laughs her near-human laugh. 

Where bee-hives range on a gray bench m the garden half hid by the high weeds, 

Where band-neck’d partridges roost in a rmg on the ground with their heads out. 

Where burial coaches enter the arch’d gates of a cemetery. 

Where winter wolves bark amid wastes of snow and icicled trees. 

Where the yellow-crown’d heron comes to the edge of the marsh at mght and feeds upon 
small crabs. 

Where the splash of swimmers and divers cools the warm noon. 

Where the katy-did works her chromatic reed on the walnut-tree over the well, 770 

Through patches of citrons and cucumbers with silver-wired leaves. 

Through the salt-hck or orange glade, or under comcal firs. 

Through the gymnasium, through the curtam’d saloon, through the office or pubhc 
hall. 

Pleas’d with the native and pleas’d with the foreign, pleas’d with the new and old. 

Pleas’d with the homely woman as well as the handsome. 

Pleas’d with the Quakeress as she puts off her bonnet and talks melodiously. 

Pleas’d with the tune of the choir of the whitewash’d church. 

Pleas’d with the earnest words of the sweaung Methodist preacher, impress’d seriously at the 
camp-meeting. 

Looking in at the shop- windows of Broadway the whole forenoon, flatting the flesh of my 
nose on the thick plate glass. 

Wandering the same afternoon with my face turn’d up to the clouds, or down a lane or along 
the beach, 

My right and left arms round the sides of two friends, and I in the middle. 

Coming home with the silent and dark-cheek’d bush-boy, (behmd me he rides at the drape of 
the day,) 

Far from the settlements studymg the prmt of ammals’ feet, or the moccasin prmt. 

By the cot in the hospital reaching lemonade to a feverish pauent. 

Nigh the coffin’d corpse when all is still, examining with a candle. 

Voyaging to every port to dicker and adventure. 

Hurrying with the modern crowd as eager and fickle as any. 

Hot toward one I hate, ready m my madness to kmfe him. 

Solitary at midnight in my back yard, my thoughts gone from me a long while. 

Walking the old hills of Judaea with the beautiful gentle God by my side, 790 

Speeding through space, speeding through heaven and the stars. 

Speeding amid the seven satellites and the broad ring, and the diameter of eighty thousand 
miles, 

Speedmg with tail’d meteors, throwing fire-balls like the rest. 

Carrying the crescent child that carries its own full mother in its beUy, 

Storming, enjoying, plannmg, loving, cautionmg. 

Backing and fillmg, appearing and disappearmg, 

I tread day and mght such roads. 

I visit the orchards of spheres and look at the product. 

And look at quinnlhons ripen’d and look at qumnlhons green. 

I fly those flights of a flmd and swallowmg soul, goo 

My course runs below the soundings of plummets 
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I help myself to material and immaterial, 

No guard can shut me off, no law prevent me. 

I anchor my ship for a httle while only. 

My messengers continually cruise away or bring their returns to me 

I go hunting polar furs and the seal, leapmg chasms with a pike-pomted staff, clinging to 
topples of brittle and blue 

I ascend to the foretruck, 

I take my place late at night in the crow’s-nest. 

We sail the arctic sea, it is plenty hght enough. 

Through the clear atmosphere I stretch around on the wonderful beauty, sio 

The enormous masses of ice pass me and I pass them, the scenery is plain in all directions. 
The white-topt mountams show in the distance, I fling out my fanaes toward them. 

We are approachmg some great battle-field m which we are soon to be engaged. 

We pass the colossal outposts of the encampment, we pass with still feet and caution. 

Or we are entering by the suburbs some vast and ruin’d city. 

The blocks and fallen architecture more than all the livmg cities of the globe 

I am a free compamon, I bivouac by invading watchfires, 

I turn the bridegroom out of bed and stay with the bride myself, 

I tighten her all mght to my thighs and lips 

My voice is the wife’s voice, the screech by the rail of the stairs, sio 

They fetch my man’s body up dripping and drown’d. 

I understand the large hearts of heroes. 

The courage of present times and all times. 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudderless wreck of the steamship, and Death chasmg 
It up and down the storm. 

How he knuckled tight and gave not back an inch, and was faithful of days and faithful of 
mghts. 

And chalk’d in large letters on a board, Be of good cheer, we will not desert you. 

How he follow’d with them and tack’d with them three days and would not give it up. 

How he saved the driftmg company at last. 

How the lank loose-gown’d women look’d when boated from the side of their prepared 
graves. 

How the silent old-faced mfants and the hfted sick, and the sharp-hpp’d unshaved men, 830 
All this I swallow, it tastes good, I like it well, it becomes mme, 

I am the man, I suffer’d, I was there 

The disdam and calmness of martyrs. 

The mother of old, condemn’d for a witch, burnt with dry wood, her children gazmg on. 

The hounded slave that flags in the race, leans by the fence, blowmg, cover’d with sweat. 

The twmges that stmg like needles his legs and neck, the murderous buckshot and the 
bullets. 

All these I feel or am. 

I am the hounded slave, I wmce at the bite of the dogs. 

Hell and despair are upon me, crack and agam crack the marksmen, 

I clutch the rails of the fence, my gore dribs, thinn’d with the ooze of my skm, 840 

I fall on the weeds and stones. 

The riders spur their unwiUmg horses, haul close, 

Taunt my dizzy ears and beat me violently over the head with whip-stocks. 
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Agonies are one of my changes of garments 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, I myself become the wounded 
person. 

My hurts turn hvid upon me as I lean on a cane and observe 

I am the mash’d fireman with breast-bone broken, 

Tumbhng walls buried me m their debris. 

Heat and smoke I mspired, I heard the yelhng shouts of my comrades, 

I heard the distant click of their picks and shovels, 850 

They have clear’d the beams away, they tenderly lift me forth 
I he in the mght air m my red shirt, the pervadmg hush is for my sake. 

Painless after all I he exhausted but not so unhappy. 

White and beautiful are the faces around me, the heads are bared of their fire-caps. 

The kneeling crowd fades with the hght of the torches. 

Distant and dead resuscitate, 

They show as the dial or move as the hands of me, I am the clock myself. 

I am an old artillerist, I tell of my fort’s bombardment, 

I am there again 

Again the long roll of the drummers, 860 

Again the attacking cannon, mortars. 

Again to my hstening ears the cannon responsive. 

I take part, I see and hear the whole. 

The cries, curses, roar, the plaudits for well-aim’d shots. 

The ambulanza slowly passing traihng its red drip. 

Workmen searching after damages, making mdispensable repairs. 

The fall of grenades through the rent roof, the fan-shaped explosion, 

The whizz of hmbs, heads, stone, wood, iron, high m ^e air 

Again gurgles the mouth of my dying general, he furiously waves with his hand, 

He gasps through the clot Mmd not me — mmd — the entrenchments. 870 

34 

Now I tell what I knew in Texas in my early youth, 

(I tell not the fall of Alamo, 

Not one escaped to tell the fall of Alamo, 

The hundred and fifty are dumb yet at Alamo,) 

’Tis the tale of the murder m cold blood of four hundred and twelve young men. 

Retreating they had form’d m a hollow square with their baggage for breastworks, 

Nine hundred fives out of the surroundmg enemy’s, mne times their number, was the price 
they took in advance. 

Their colonel was wounded and their ammumuon gone. 

They treated for an honorable capitulation, receiv’d wntmg and seal, gave up their arms and 
march’d back prisoners of war. 

They were the glory of the race of rangers, 880 

Matchless with horse, rifle, song, supper, courtship. 

Large, turbulent, generous, handsome, proud, and affectionate. 

Bearded, sunburnt, drest m the free costume of hunters. 

Not a smgle one over thirty years of age. 
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The second First-day morning they were brought out m squads and massacred, it was 
beautiful early summer. 

The work commenced about five o’clock and was over by eight 
None obey’d the command to kneel. 

Some made a mad and helpless rush, some stood stark and straight, 

A few fell at once, shot in the temple or heart, the livmg and dead lay together. 

The maim’d and mangled dug in the dirt, the new-comers saw them there, 890 

Some half-kill’d attempted to crawl away. 

These were despatch’d with bayonets or batter’d with the blunts of muskets 
A youth not seventeen years old seiz’d his assassm till two more came to release him. 

The three were all torn and cover’d with the boy’s blood. 

At eleven o’clock began the burmng of the bodies. 

That is the tale of the murder of the four hundred and twelve young men. 

35 

Would you hear of an old-time sea-fight^ 

Would you learn who won by the light of the moon and stars> 

List to the yam, as my grandmother’s father the sailor told it to me 

Our foe was no skulk in his ship I tell you, (said he,) 900 

His was the surly English pluck, and there is no tougher or truer, and never was, and never 
will be. 

Along the lower’d eve he came horribly rakmg us 

We closed with him, the yards entangled, the cannon touch’d, 

My captain lash’d fast with his own hands 

We had receiv’d some eighteen pound shots under the water. 

On our lower-gun-deck two large pieces had burst at the first fire, killing all around and blow- 
mg up overhead 

Fightmg at sun-down, fighting at dark. 

Ten o’clock at night, the full moon well up, our leaks on the gam, and five feet of water 
reported. 

The master-at-arms loosing the prisoners confined in the after-hold to give them a chance for 
themselves 

The transit to and from the magazine is now stopt by the sentinels, 910 

They see so many strange faces they do not know whom to trust 

Our frigate takes fire. 

The other asks if we demand quarter? 

If our colors are struck and the fighting done? 

Now I laugh content, for I hear the voice of my little captam. 

We have not struck, he composedly cries, we have just begun our part of the fighting. 

Only three gims are in use. 

One IS directed by the captam himself against the enemy’s main-mast. 

Two well serv’d with grape and camster silence his musketry and clear his decks. 


The tops alone second the fire of this httle battery, especially the mam-top. 
They hold out bravely durmg the whole of the action 


930 
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Not a moment’s cease, 

The leaks gam fast on the pumps, the fire eats toward the powder-magazine. 

One of the pumps has been shot away, it is generally thought we are sinkmg. 

Serene stands the little captain. 

He is not hurried, his voice is neither high nor low. 

His eyes give more light to us than our battle-lanterns 

Toward twelve there in the beams of the moon they surrender to us 

36 

Stretch’d and still lies the rmdmght, 

Two great hulls motionless on the breast of the darkness, 930 

Our vessel riddled and slowly sinkmg, preparations to pass to the one we have conquer’d. 

The captain on the quarter-deck coldly givmg his orders through a countenance white as a 
sheet. 

Near by the corpse of the child that serv’d m the cabin. 

The dead face of an old salt with long white hair and carefully curl’d whiskers. 

The flames spite of all that can be done flickering aloft and below. 

The husky voices of the two or three officers yet fit for duty. 

Formless stacks of bodies and bodies by themselves, dabs of flesh upon the masts and spars, 
Cut of cordage, dangle of rigging, shght shock of the soothe of waves, 

Black and impassive guns, litter of powder-parcels, strong stent, 

A few large stars overhead, silent and mournful shming, 940 

Delicate sniffs of sea-breeze, smells of sedgy grass and fields by the shore, death-messages 
given in charge to survivors. 

The hiss of the surgeon’s knife, the gnawing teeth of his saw, 

Wheeze, cluck, swash of falling blood, short wild scream, and long, dull, tapering groan. 

These so, these irretrievable 


37 

You laggards there on guard' look to your arms' 

In at the conquer’d doors they crowd' I am possess’d! 

Embody all presences outlaw’d or suffermg. 

See myself m prison shaped like another man. 

And feel the dull unmtermitted pain. 

For me the keepers of convicts shoulder their carbines and keep watch, 930 

It IS I let out m the morning and barr’d at mght 

Not a mutineer walks handcuff’d to jail but I am handcuff’d to him and walk by his side, 

(I am less the jolly one there, and more the silent one with sweat on my twitching bps ) 

Not a youngster is taken for larceny but I go up too, and am tried and sentenced 

Not a cholera patient hes at the last gasp but I also lie at the last gasp. 

My face is ash-color’d, my smews gnarl, away from me people retreat 

Askers embody themselves m me and I am embodied m them, 

I project my hat, sit shame-faced, and beg 


38 

Enough' enough' enough' 

Somehow I have been stunn’d Stand back' 960 
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Give me a Lttle time beyond my cuff’d head, slumbers, dreams, gapmg, 

I discover myself on the verge of a usual mistake. 

That I could forget the mockers and msults! 

That I could forget the tricklmg tears and the blows of the bludgeons and hammers! 

That I could look with a separate look on my own crucifixion and bloody crownmgi 

I remember now, 

I resume the overstaid fraction. 

The grave of rock multiphes what has been confided to it, or to any graves. 

Corpses rise, gashes heal, fastemngs roll from me 

I troop forth replemsh’d with supreme power, one of an average unending procession, 97c 
Inland and sea-coast we go, and pass all boundary lines. 

Our swift ordinances on their way over the whole earth. 

The blossoms we wear m our hats the growth of thousands of years. 

Eleves, I salute you' come forward' 

Contmue your aimotations, continue your quesoomngs. 

39 

The friendly and flowing savage, who is he? 

Is he waiting for civilization, or past it and mastermg it? 

Is he some Southwesterner rais’d out-doors? is he Kanadian? 

Is he from the Mississippi country^ Iowa, Oregon, Cahforma? 

The moimtains? prairie-life, bush-life> or sailor from the sea? 980 

Wherever he goes men and women accept and desire him, 

They desire he should like them, touch them, speak to them, stay with them 

Behavior lawless as snow-flakes, words simple as grass, uncomb’d head, laughter, and naivety. 
Slow-stepping feet, common features, common modes and emanations. 

They descend m new forms from the ups of his fingers. 

They are wafted with the odor of his body or breath, they fly out of the glance of his eyes 

40 

Flaimt of the sunshme I need not your bask — ^lie over' 

You light surfaces only, I force surfaces and depths also. 

Earth' you seem to look for something at my hands. 

Say, old top-knot, what do you want^ 990 

Man or woman, I might tell how I like you, but cannot. 

And rmght tell what it is m me and what it is m you, but caimot. 

And rmght tell that pmmg I have, that pulse of my nights and days. 

Behold, I do not give lectures or a httle chanty. 

When I give I give myself 

You there, impotent, loose m the knees. 

Open your scarf’d chops till I blow grit within you. 

Spread your palms and lift the flaps of your pockets, 

I am not to be demed, I compel, I have stores plenty and to spare. 

And any thmg I have I bestow 


ICOO 
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I do not ask who you are, that is not important to me. 

You can do nothmg and be nothing but what I will infold you. 

To cotton-field drudge or cleaner of privies I lean. 

On his right cheek I put the family kiss. 

And m my soul I swear I never wiU deny him. 

On women fit for conception I start bigger and nimbler babes, 

(This day I am jetting the stuff of far more arrogant repubhcs ) 

To any one dying, thither I speed and twist the knob of the door. 

Turn the bed-clothes toward the foot of the bed. 

Let the physician and the pnest go home. loie 

I seize the descending man and raise him with resistless will, 

0 despairer, here is my neck. 

By God, you shall not go down' hang your whole weight upon me. 

1 dilate you with tremendous breath, I buoy you up. 

Every room of the house do I fill with an arm’d force. 

Lovers of me, bafflers of graves 

Sleep — I and they keep guard all mght. 

Not doubt, not disease shall dare to lay finger upon you, 

I have embraced you, and henceforth possess you to myself. 

And when you rise m the mormng you will find what I tell you is so. io*o 

41 

I am he bringing help for the sick as they pant on their backs. 

And for strong upright men I bring yet more needed help. 

I heard what was said of the umverse. 

Heard it and heard it of several thousand years; 

It is imddhng well as far as it goes — but is that all? 

Magnifymg and applymg come I, 

Outbidding at the start the old cautious hucksters, 

Takmg myself the exact dimensions of Jehovah, 

Lithographing Kronos, Zeus his son, and Hercules his grandson. 

Buying drafts of Osins, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Buddha, 1030 

In my portfoho placing Mamto loose, Allah on a leaf, the crucifix engraved. 

With Odin and the hideous-faced Mexith and every idol and image. 

Taking them all for what they are worth and not a cent more, 

Admittmg they were ahve and did the work of their days, 

(They bore mites as for unfledg’d birds who have now to rise and fly and sing for themselves,) 
Acceptmg the rough deific sketches to fill out better in myself, bestowmg them freely on each 
man and woman I see. 

Discovering as much or more m a framer frammg a house, 

Putting higher claims for him there with his roll’d-up sleeves drivmg the mallet and chisel. 

Not objecting to special revelations, considermg a curl of smoke or a hair on the back of my 
hand just as curious as any revelanon. 

Lads ahold of fire-engines and hook-and-ladder ropes no less to me than the gods of the 

antique wars, 104, 

Mmding their voices peal through the crash of destrucQon, 
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Their brawny limbs passing safe over charr’d laths, their white foreheads whole and unhurt 
out of the flames, 

By the mechanic’s wife with her babe at her mpple mterceding for every person born, 

Three scythes at harvest whizzing in a row from three lusty angels with shtrts bagg’d out at 
their waists, 

The snag-tooth’d hostler with red hair redeeming sms past and to come, 

Selhng all he possesses, travehng on foot to fee lawyers for his brother and sit by him while he 
is tried for forgery. 

What was strewn in the amplest strewmg the square rod about me, and not iillmg the square 
rod then. 

The bull and the bug never worshipp’d half enough. 

Dung and dirt more admirable than was dream’d. 

The supernatural of no account, myself wainng my time to be one of the supremes, 1050 

The day gettmg ready for me when I shall do as much good as the best, and be as prodigious. 
By my life-lumps' becoming already a creator, 

Putung myself here and now to the ambush’d womb of the shadows 

42 

A call m the midst of the crowd. 

My own voice, orotund sweeping and final 

Come my children, 

Come my boys and girls, my women, household and intimates. 

Now the performer launches his nerve, he has pass’d his prelude on the reeds withm. 

Easily written loose-finger’d chords — 1 feel the thrum of your chmax and close 

My head slues round on my neck, 1060 

Music rolls, but not from the organ. 

Folks are around me, but they are no household of mine 

Ever the hard unsunk ground. 

Ever the eaters and drinkers, ever the upward and downward sun, ever the air and the 
ceaseless udes. 

Ever myself and my neighbors, refreshing, wicked, real. 

Ever the old inexplicable query, ever that thom’d thumb, that breath of itches and thirsts. 
Ever the vexer’s hoot^ hoot' till we find where the sly one hides and bring him forth. 

Ever love, ever the sobbing hquid of life. 

Ever the bandage under the chin, ever the tresdes of death 

Here and there with dimes on the eyes walking, 1070 

To feed the greed of the belly the brams hberally spoorung. 

Tickets buying, taking, selling, but in to the feast never once going. 

Many sweating, ploughing, thrashing, and then the chaff for payment receivmg, 

A few idly ownmg, and they the wheat contmually claimmg. 

This IS the city and I am one of the citizens. 

Whatever mterests the rest mterests me, poliucs, wars, markets, newspapers, schools. 

The mayor and coimcils, banks, tariffs, steamships, factories, stocks, stores, real estate and 
personal estate. 

The little plentiful manikms skippmg around m collars and tail’d coats, 

I am aware who they are, (they are positively not worms or fleas,) 

I acknowledge the duplicates of myself, the weakest and shallowest is deathless with me, loso 
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What I do and say the same waits for them, 

Every thought that flounders m me the same flounders m them. 

I know perfectly well my own egotism, 

Know my ommvorous hues and must not write any less. 

And would fetch you whoever you are flush with myself 

Not words of routine this song of mine, 

But abruptly to question, to leap beyond yet nearer bring. 

This prmted and bound book — but the printer and the prmting-office boy? 

The well-taken photographs — but your wife or friend close and solid in your arms? 

The black ship mail’d with iron, her mighty guns in her turrets — but the pluck of the captain 
and engmeers^ 109c 

In the houses the dishes and fare and furmture — ^but the host and hostess, and the look out of 
their eyes'^ 

The sky up there — yet here or next door, or across the way^ 

The saints and sages in history — but you yourselP 
Sermons, creeds, theology — but the fathomless human brain. 

And what is reason^ and what is love? and what is hfe? 

43 

I do not despise you priests, all time, the world over. 

My faith is the greatest of faiths and the least of faiths. 

Enclosing worship anaent and modern and all between ancient and modem, 

Beheving I shall come again upon the earth after five thousand years. 

Waiting responses from oracles, honoring the gods, salutmg the sun, i loc 

Making a fetich of the first rock or stump, powowmg with sticks in the circle of obis. 

Helping the llama or brahmin as he trims the lamps of the idols. 

Dancing yet through the streets in a phallic procession, rapt and austere in the woods a 
gymnosophist. 

Drinking mead from the skull-cup, to Shastas and Vedas admirant, minding the Koran, 
Walking the teokalhs, spotted with gore from the stone and knife, beating the serpent-skin drum 
Accepting the Gospels, accepting him that was crucified, knowing assuredly that he is divme. 
To the mass kneehng or the puritan’s prayer rising, or sitting patiently in a pew. 

Ranting and frothing in my insane crisis, or waiting dead-hke till my spirit arouses me. 
Looking forth on pavement and land, or outside of pavement and land. 

Belonging to the winders of the circuit of circuits me 

One of that centripetal and centrifugal gang I turn and talk hke a man leaving charges before 
a journey. 

Down-hearted doubters dull and excluded. 

Frivolous, sullen, moping, angry, affected, dishearten’d, atheistical, 

I know every one of you, I know the sea of torment, doubt, despair and unbehef. 

How the flukes splash' 

How they contort rapid as hghmmg, with spasms and spouts of blood' 

Be at peace bloody flukes of doubters and sullen mopers, 

I take my place among you as much as among any. 

The past is the push of you, me, all, precisely the same. 

And what is yet untried and afterward is for you, me, all precisely the same. 1120 

I do not know what is untried and afterward. 

But I know It will m its turn prove sufficient, and cannot fail. 
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Each who passes is consider’d, each who stops is consider’d, not a single one can it fail. 

It cannot fail the young man who died and was buried. 

Nor the young woman who died and was put by his side. 

Nor the httle child that peep’d in at the door, and then drew back and was never seen agam. 
Nor the old man who has hved without purpose, and feels it with bitterness worse than gall. 
Nor him m the poor house tubercled by rum and the bad disorder. 

Nor the numberless slaughter’d and wreck’d, nor the brutish koboo call’d the ordure of 
humanity. 

Nor the sacs merely floating with open mouths for food to slip in, 1130 

Nor any thing in the earth, or down in the oldest graves of the earth. 

Nor any thing in the myriads of spheres, nor the myriads of myriads that inhabit them. 

Nor the present, nor the least wisp that is known 

44 

It IS time to explain myself — let us stand up 
What is known I strip away, 

I launch all men and women forward with me into the Unknown 

The clock indicates the moment — but what does etermty indicate? 

We have thus far exhausted trillions of winters and summers. 

There are trilhons ahead, and tnlhons ahead of them 

Births have brought us richness and variety, 1140 

And other births will bring us richness and variety 

I do not call one greater and one smaller. 

That which fills its period and place is equal to any 

Were mankind murderous or jealous upon you, my brother, my sister^ 

I am sorry for you, they are not murderous or jealous upon me, 

All has been gentle with me, I keep no account with lamentation, 

(What have I to do with lamentation’) 

I am an acme of things accomphsh’d, and I an encloser of things to be. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs. 

On every step bunches of ages, and larger bunches between the steps, nso 

All below duly travel’d, and still I mount and mount 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me. 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothmg, I know I was even there, 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist. 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the fetid carbon 

Long I was hugg’d close — long and long 

Immense have been the preparations for me. 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen. 

For room to me stars kept aside m their own rmgs, 1160 

7 hey sent influences to look after what was to hold me 
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Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me. 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it. 

For It the nebula cohered to an orb. 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on. 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance. 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and deposited it with care. 

All forces have been steadily employ’d to complete and dehght me, 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul 


45 

O span of youth' ever-push’d elasticity 1170 

0 manhood, balanced, florid and full 

My lovers suffocate me. 

Crowding my lips, thick in the pores of my skin. 

Jostling me through streets and pubhc halls, commg naked to me at mght. 

Crying by day Ahoy’ from the rocks of the river, swinging and chirping over my head. 

Calling my name from flower-beds, vines, tangled underbrush, 

Lighting on every moment of my hfe. 

Bussing my body with soft balsamic busses. 

Noiselessly passing handfuls out of their hearts and givmg them to be mme 

Old age superbly rising' O welcome, ineffable grace of dying days' 1180 

Every condiuon promulges not only itself, it promulges what grows after and out of itself. 

And the dark hush promulges as much as any 

1 open my scuttle at mght and see the far-spnnkled systems. 

And all I see muluphed as high as I can apher edge but the rim of the farther systems. 

Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always expanding, 

Outward and outward and forever outward 

My sun has his sun and round him obediently wheels. 

He )oms with his partners a group of superior circuit. 

And greater sets follow, making specks of the greatest inside them 

There is no stoppage and never can be stoppage, 1 190 

If I, you, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon their surfaces, were this moment reduced 
back to a palhd float, it would not avail in the long run. 

We should surely bring up again where we now stand. 

And surely go as much farther, and then farther and farther 

A few quadrilhons of eras, a few oculhons of cubic leagues, do not hazard the span or make 
It impanent. 

They are but parts, any thing is but a part 

See ever so far, there is hmitless space outside of that. 

Count ever so much, there is hnutless time around that. 

My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain. 

The Lord will be there and wait nil I come on perfect terms. 

The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pme will be there. jjoo 
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I know I have the best of time and space, and was never measured and never will be measured. 
I tramp a perpetual journey, (come hsten all') 

My signs are a ram-proof coat, good shoes, and a staff cut from the woods. 

No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 

I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, exchange. 

But each man and each woman of you I lead upon a knoll. 

My left hand hookmg you round the waist. 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of comments and the pubhc road. 

Not I, not any one else can travel that road for you, laio 

You must travel it for yourself 

It IS not far, it is within reach. 

Perhaps you have been on it smce you were born and did not know. 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land 

Shoulder your duds dear son, and I will name, and let us hasten forth. 

Wonderful cities and free nations we shall fetch as we go. 

If you tire, give me both burdens, and rest the chuff of your hand on my hip. 

And in due time you shall repay the same service to me. 

For after we start we never lie by again 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the crowded heaven, 1230 

And I said to my spirit When we become the enf aiders of those orbs, and the pleasure and 
knowledge of every thing in them, shall we be fill'd and satisfied then^ 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass and continue beyond 

You are also asking me questions and I hear you, 

I answer that I cannot answer, you must find out for yourself 

Sit a while dear son. 

Here are biscuits to eat and here is milk to drmk. 

But as soon as you sleep and renew yourself m sweet clothes, I kiss you with a good-by kiss 
and open the gate for your egress hence 

Long enough have you dream’d contemptible dreams. 

Now I wash the gum from your eyes. 

You must habit yourself to the dazzle of the fight and of every moment of your fife 1230 

Long have you tmudly waded holdmg a plank by the shore. 

Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, 

To jump off in the midst of the sea, nse again, nod to me, shout, and laughmgly dash with 
your hair. 

47 

I am the teacher of athletes. 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves the width of my own. 

He most honors my style who learns under it to destroy the teacher 


The boy I love, the same becomes a man not through derived power, but m his own right. 
Wicked rather than virtuous out of conformity or fear. 
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Fond of his sweetheart, rehshing well his steak. 

Unrequited love or a slight cutting him worse than sharp steel cuts, 1240 

First-rate to ride, to fight, to hit the bull’s eye, to sail a skiff, to sing a song or play on the banjo. 
Preferring scars and the beard and faces pitted with small-pox over all latherers. 

And those well-tann’d to those that keep out of the sun. 

I teach straymg from me, yet who can stray from me? 

I follow you whoever you are from the present hour. 

My words itch at your ears uU you understand them 

I do not say these things for a dollar or to fill up the time while I wait for a boat, 

(It IS you talkmg just as much as myself, I act as the tongue of you. 

Tied in your mouth, in mine it begms to be loosen’d ) 

I swear I will never again mention love or death inside a house, 1250 

And I swear I will never translate myself at all, only to him or her who privately stays with me 
m the open air 

If you would understand me go to the heights or water-shore. 

The nearest gnat is an explanation, and a drop or motion of waves a key. 

The maul, the oar, the hand-saw, second my words 

No shutter’d room or school can commune with me. 

But roughs and little children better than they. 

The yoimg mechanic is closest to me, he knows me well. 

The woodman that takes his axe and jug with him shall take me with him all day. 

The farm-boy ploughing in the field feels good at the sound of my voice. 

In vessels that sail my words sail, I go with fishermen and seamen and love them 1260 

The soldier camp’d or upon the march is mme. 

On the night ere the pendmg battle many seek me, and I do not fail them. 

On that solemn night (it may be their last) those that know me seek me 

My face rubs to the hunter’s face when he hes down alone in his blanket, 

The driver thinking of me does not mmd the jolt of his wagon. 

The young mother and old mother comprehend me. 

The girl and the wife rest the needle a moment and forget where they are. 

They and all would resume what I have told them 

48 

I have said that the soul is not more than the body, 

And I have said that the body is not more than the soul, 1270 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s self is. 

And whoever walks a furlong without sympathy walks to his own funeral drest in his shroud, 
And I or you pocketless of a dime may purchase the pick of the earth. 

And to glance with an eye or show a bean in its pod confounds the learnmg of all times. 

And there is no trade or employment but the yoimg man following it may become a hero. 

And there is no object so soft but it makes a hub for the wheel’d umverse. 

And I say to any man or woman, Let your soul stand cool and composed before a million 
um verses 

And I say to mankind. Be not curious about God, 

For I who am curious about each am not curious about God, 

(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and about death ) 1280 
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I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God not in the least. 

Nor do I understand who there can be more wonderful than myself 

Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see somethmg of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each moment then. 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face in the glass, 

I find letters from God dropt in the street, and every one is sign’d by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that wheresoe’er I go. 

Others will punctually come for ever and ever. 

49 

And as to you Death, and you bitter hug of mortahty, it is idle to try to alarm me. 

To his work without flinching the accoucheur comes, 1x90 

I see the elder-hand pressing receiving supportmg, 

I recline by the sills of the exquisite flexible doors. 

And mark the outlet, and mark the relief and escape 

And as to you Corpse I think you are good manure, but that does not offend me, 

I smell the white roses sweet-scented and growmg, 

I reach to the leafy bps, I reach to the pohsh’d breasts of melons 

And as to you Life I reckon you are the leavmgs of many deaths, 

(No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times before ) 

I hear you whispering there O stars of heaven, 

0 suns — O grass of graves — O perpetual transfers and promouons, 1300 

If you do not say any thmg how can I say any thmg? 

Of the turbid pool that lies in the autumn forest, 

Of the moon that descends the steeps of the soughmg twihght. 

Toss, sparkles of day and dusk — toss on the black stems that decay m the muck. 

Toss to the moamng gibberish of the dry hmbs 

1 ascend from the moon, I ascend from the mght, 

I perceive that the ghastly glimmer is noonday sunbeams reflected. 

And debouch to the steady and central from the offsprmg great or small. 

50 

There is that m me — I do not know what it is — but I know it is m me. 

Wrench’d and sweaty— calm and cool then my body becomes, 1310 

I sleep — I sleep long 

I do not know it — it is without name — it is a word unsaid. 

It IS not in any dictionary, utterance, symbol. 

Somethmg it swmgs on more than the earth I swmg on. 

To It the creauon is the friend whose embracing awakes me. 

Perhaps I might teU more Outhnes' I plead for my brothers and sisters. 

Do you see O my brothers and sisters’ 

It IS not chaos or death — it is form, union, plan— it is eternal life — ^it is Happiness. 
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The past and present wilt — I have fill’d them, emptied them. 

And proceed to fill my next fold of the future is’o 

Listener up there' what have you to confide to me? 

Look in my face while I snuff the sidle of evening, 

(Talk honestly, no one else hears you, and I stay only a minute longer.) 

Do I contradict myself? 

Very well then I contradict myself, 

(I am large, I contam multitudes ) 

I concentrate toward them that are mgh, I wait on the door-slab 

Who has done his day’s work? who will soonest be through with his supper? 

Who wishes to walk with me? 

Will you speak before I am gone? will you prove already too late? 1330 

52 

The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, he complams of my gab and my loitering. 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslatable, 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world 

The last scud of day holds back for me. 

It flings my likeness after the rest and true as any on the shadow’d wilds, 

It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk 

I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 

I effiise my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags 

I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the grass I love. 

If you want me again look for me under your boot-soles. 1340 

You will hardly know who I am or what I mean. 

But I shall be good health to you nevertheless. 

And filter and fibre your blood 

Faihng to fetch me at first keep encouraged. 

Missing me one place search another, 

I stop somewhere waiting for you 

1855 


ONE HOUR TO MADNESS AND JOY 

One hour to madness and joyl O furious! O confine me not! 

(What IS this that frees me so in storms? 

What do my shouts amid hghtnings and raging wmds mean?) 

O to drink the mysnc delina deeper than any other man! 

0 savage and tender achmgs' (I bequeath them to you, my children, 

1 tell them to you, for reasons, O bndegroom and bnde.) 
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O to be yielded to you whoever you are, and you to be yielded to me m defiance of the 
world' 

O to return to Paradise' O bashful and feminine' 

O to draw you to me, to plant on you for the first time the hps of a determm’d man. 

O the puzzle, the thnce-tied knot, the deep and dark pool, all untied and lUumm’d' lo 

O to speed where there is space enough and air enough at last' 

To be absolv’d from previous ties and convenoons, I from mme and you from yours! 

To find a new imthought-of nonchalance with the best of Nature' 

To have the gag remov’d from one’s mouth' 

To have the feehng to-day or any day I am sufficient as I am. 

O something unprov’d! something m a trance' 

To escape utterly from others’ anchors and holds' 

To drive free' to love free' to dash reckless and dangerous' 

To court destrucuon with taunts, with invitations' 

To ascend, to leap to the heavens of the love indicated to me' 

To rise thither with my inebriate soul' 

To be lost if It must be so' 

To feed the remainder of hfe with one hour of fulness and freedom' 

With one brief hour of madness and joy 


I SAW IN LOUISIANA A LIVE-OAK GROWING 

I SAW in Louisiana a hve-oak growmg. 

All alone stood it and the moss hung down from the branches. 

Without any companion it grew there uttering joyous leaves of dark green, 

And its look, rude, unbending, lusty, made me think of myself, 

But I wonder’d how it could utter joyous leaves standing alone there without its friend near, 
for I knew I could not, 

And I broke off a twig with a certain number of leaves upon it, and twined around it a little 
moss. 

And brought it away, and I have placed it m sight in my room. 

It IS not needed to remind me as of my own dear friends, 

(For I beheve lately I think of httle else than of them,) 

Yet It remains to me a curious token, it makes me think of manly love, lo 

For all that, and though the hve-oak glistens there in Louisiana sohtary m a wide flat 
space, 

Uttermg joyous leaves all its hfe without a friend a lover near, 

I know very well I could not. 

i860 


20 


i860 


I HEAR IT WAS CHARGED AGAINST ME 

I HEAR It was charged agamst me that I sought to destroy mstitunons. 

But really I am neither for nor agamst institutions, 

(What indeed have I m common with them'* or what with the destruction of them?) 

Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every city of these States inland and seaboard. 
And in the fields and woods, and above every keel httle or large that dents the water. 

Without edifices or rules or trustees or any argument. 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. 


i860 
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CROSSING BROOKLYN FERRY 

I 

Flood-tide below mei I see you face to face! 

Clouds of the west — sun there half an hour high — I see you also face to face. 

Crowds of men and women attired m the usual costumes, how curious you are to me! 

On the ferry-boats the hundreds and hundreds that cross, returning home, are more cunous 
to me than you suppose. 

And you that shall cross from shore to shore years hence are more to me, and more m my 
meditations, than you might suppose 


2 

The impalpable sustenance of me from all thmgs at all hours of the day. 

The simple, compact, well-)om’d scheme, myself disintegrated, every one disintegrated yet 
part of the scheme. 

The similimdes of the past and those of the future. 

The glories strung like beads on my smallest sights and hearings, on the walk in the street and 
the passage over the river. 

The current rushing so swiftly and swimming with me far away, 10 

The others that are to follow me, the ties between me and them. 

The certainty of others, the hfe, love, sight, hearmg of others 

Others will enter the gates of the ferry and cross from shore to shore. 

Others will watch the run of the flood-tide. 

Others will see the shipping of Manhattan north and west, and the heights of Brooklyn to the 
south and east. 

Others will see the islands large and small, 

Fifty years hence, others will see them as they cross, the sun half an hour high, 

A hundred years hence, or ever so many hundred years hence, others will see them. 

Will en;oy the sunset, the pouring-in of the flood-ade, the falhng-back to the sea of the 
ebb-tide 
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It avails not, time nor place — distance avails not, 20 

I am with you, you men and women of a generation, or ever so many generadons hence. 

Just as you feel when you look on the river and sky, so I felt. 

Just as any of you is one of a living crowd, I was one of a crowd. 

Just as you are refresh’d by the gladness of tlie river and the bright flow, I was refresh’d. 

Just as you stand and lean on the rail, yet hurry with the swift current, I stood yet was 
hurried. 

Just as you look on the numberless masts of ships and the thick-stemm’d pipes of steamboats, 
I look’d 

I too many and many a time cross’d the river of old. 

Watched the Twelfth-month sea-gulls, saw them high m the air floating with motionless 
wings, oscillaung their bodies. 

Saw how the ghstemng yellow lit up parts of their bodies and left the rest m strong shadow. 
Saw the slow-wheeling circles and the gradual edging toward the south, 30 

Saw the reflection of the summer sky in the water. 

Had my eyes dazzled by the shimmering track of beams. 

Look’d at the fine centrifugal spokes of hght round the shape of my head m the sunlit water. 
Look’d on the haze on the hiUs southward and south-westward. 

Look’d on the vapor as it flew m fleeces tmged with violet. 
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Look’d toward the lower bay to notice the vessels arriving, 

Saw their approach, saw aboard those that were near me. 

Saw the white sails of schooners and sloops, saw the ships at anchor. 

The sailors at work in the riggmg or out astride the spars. 

The round masts, the swinging motion of the hulls, the slender serpenune pennants, 40 

The large and small steamers m motion, the pilots m their pilot-houses. 

The white wake left by the passage, the quick tremulous whirl of the wheels. 

The flags of all nations, the falling of them at sunset. 

The scallop-edged waves in the twihght, the ladled cups, the frohesome crests and glistening. 
The stretch afar growing dimmer and dimmer, the gray walls of the granite storehouses by the 
docks. 

On the river the shadowy group, the big steam-tug closely flank’d on each side by the barges, 
the hay-boat, the belated hghter. 

On the neighboring shore the fires from tlie foundry chimneys burning high and glaringly into 
the night. 

Casting their flicker of black contrasted with wild red and yellow hght over the tops of houses, 
and down into the clefts of streets 
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These and all else were to me the same as they are to you, 

I loved well those cities, loved well the stately and rapid river, 30 

The men and women I saw were all near to me. 

Others the same — others who look back on me because I look’d forward to them, 

(The time will come, though I stop here to-day and to-mght ) 
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What IS It then between us> 

What IS the count of the scores or hundreds of years between us'> 

Whatever it is, it avails not — distance avails not, and place avails not, 

I too lived, Brooklyn of ample hills was mine, 

I too walk’d the streets of Manhattan island, and bathed in the waters around it, 

I too felt the curious abrupt questionings stir within me 

In the day among crowds of people sometimes they came upon me, 60 

In my walks home late at night or as I lay in my bed they came upon me, 

I too had been struck from the float forever held m solution, 

I too had receiv’d identity by my body. 

That I was I knew was of my body, and what I should be I knew I should be of my 
body 
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It IS not upon you alone the dark patches fall. 

The dark threw its patches down upon me also. 

The best I had done seem’d to me blank and suspicious. 

My great thoughts as I supposed them, were they not m reahty meagre^ 

Nor IS It you alone who know what it is to be evil, 

I am he who knew what it was to be evil, 7° 

I too knitted the old knot of contrariety, 

Blabb’d, blush’d, resented. Led, stole, grudg’d. 

Had guile, anger, lust, hot wishes I dared not speak. 

Was wayward, vain, greedy, shallow, sly, cowardly, mahgnant. 

The wolf, the snake, the hog, not wanung m me. 

The cheating look, the frivolous word, the adulterous wish, not wanung, 

Refusals, hates, postponements, meanness, laziness, none of these wanung. 

Was one witn the rest, the days and haps of the rest. 
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Was call’d by my Highest name by clear loud voices of young men as they saw me approachmg 
or passing, 79 

Felt their arms on my neck as I stood, or the neghgent leaning of their flesh against me as I sat. 
Saw many I loved in the street or ferry-boat or public assembly, yet never told them a word. 
Lived the same hfe with the rest, the same old laughing, gnawing, sleeping. 

Play’d the part that still looks back on the actor or actress. 

The same old role, the role that is what we make it, as great as we like. 

Or as small as we hke, or both great and small. 
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Closer yet I approach you. 

What thought you have of me now, I had as much of you — I laid in my stores m advance, 

I consider’d long and senously of you before you were born 

Who was to know what should come home to me? 

Who knows but I am enjoying this^ 9c 

Who knows, for all the distance, but I am as good as lookmg at you now, for all you cannot 
see me? 
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Ah, what can ever be more stately and admirable to me than mast-hemm’d Manhattan? 

River and sunset and scallop-edg’d waves of flood-tide? 

The sea-gulls oscillating their bodies, the hay-boat in the twilight, and the belated lighter^ 
What gods can exceed these that clasp me by the hand, and with voices I love call me 
promptly and loudly by my mghest name as I approach? 

What is more subtle than this which ties me to the woman or man that looks m my face? 
Which fuses me mto you now, and pours my meaning into you? 

We understand then do we not? 

What I promis’d without mentioning it, have you not accepted? 

What the study could not teach — what the preachmg could not accomphsh is accomphsh’d, is 

It not? JOO 
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Flow on, river' flow with the flood-tide, and ebb with the ebb-tide' 

Frohc on, crested and scallop-edg’d waves' 

Gorgeous clouds of the sunset! drench with your splendor me, or the men and women genera- 
tions after me' 

Cross from shore to shore, countless crowds of passengers' 

Stand up, tall masts of Mannahatta' stand up, beautilul hills of Brooklyn' 

Throb, baffled and curious bram' throw out questions and answers' 

Suspend here and everywhere, eternal float of solution' 

Gaze, loving and thirstmg eyes, in the house or street or public assembly' 

Sound out, voices of young men' loudly and musically call me by my mghest name! 

Live, old hfe' play the part that looks back on the actor or actress' no 

Play the old role, the role that is great or small according as one makes it' 

Consider, you who peruse me, whether I may not in unknown ways be lookmg upon you. 

Be firm, rail over the nver, to support those who lean idly, yet haste with the hastmg current. 
Fly on, sea-birds' fly sideways, or wheel in large circles high in the air. 

Receive the summer sky, you water, and faithfully hold it till all downcast eyes have time to 
take It from you! 

Diverge, fine spokes of hght, from the shape of my head, or any one’s head, m the sunht 
water' 

Come on, ships from the lower bay' pass up or down, white-sail’d schooners, sloops, hghtersi 
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Flaunt away, flags of all nations' be duly lower’d at sunset' 

Burn high your fires, foundry chimneys' cast black shadows at mghtfall' cast red and yellow 
hght over the tops of the houses' 

Appearances, now or henceforth, mdicate what you are, 120 

You necessary film, contmue to envelop the soul. 

About my body for me, and your body for you, be hung our divmest aromas. 

Thrive, ernes — bring your freight, brmg your shows, ample and sufficient nvers. 

Expand, being than which none else is perhaps more spiritual. 

Keep your places, objects than which none else is more lasting 

You have waited, you always wait, you dumb, beautiful mmisters. 

We receive you with free sense at last, and are msatiate henceforward. 

Not you any more shall be able to foil us, or withhold yourselves from us. 

We use you, and do not cast you aside — we plant you permanently withm us. 

We fathom you not — we love you — there is perfection in you also. 

You furmsh your parts toward etermty. 

Great or small, you furmsh your parts toward the soul 

FROM SONG OF THE BROAD-AXE 

I 

Weapon shapely, naked, wan. 

Head from the mother’s bowels drawn. 

Wooded flesh and metal bone, limb only one and hp only one. 

Gray-blue leaf by red-heat grown, helve produced from a httle seed sown, 

Restmg the grass amid and upon. 

To be lean’d and to lean on 

1856 

PIONEERS' O PIONEERS! 

Come my tan-faced children, 

Follow well m order, get your weapons ready. 

Have you your pistols’ have you your sharp-edged axes’ 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

For we cannot tarry here. 

We must march my darlings, we must bear the bnmt of danger. 

We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

O you youths. Western youths. 

So impanent, full of acuon, full of manly pride and fnendship, 10 

Plain I see you Western youths, see you tramping with the foremost. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, weaned over there beyond the seas? 

We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson. 

Pioneers I O pioneers' 

All the past we leave behmd. 

We debouch upon a newer rmghiier world, varied world. 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the march. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 20 
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We detachments steady throwmgj 
Down the edges, through the passes, up the mountains steep, 

Conquermg, holding, daring, venturing as we go the unknown ways. 

Pioneers* O pioneers* 

We primeval forests felhng. 

We the rivers stemming, vexing we and piercing deep the mines within. 

We the surface broad surveying, we the virgin soil upheavmg. 

Pioneers* O pioneers! 

Colorado men are we. 

From the peaks gigannc, from the great sierras and the high plateaus. 

From the mme and from the gully, from the huntmg trail we come. 

Pioneers* O pioneers! 

From Nebraska, from Arkansas, 

Central inland race are we, from Missouri, with the contmental blood intervein’d. 
All the hands of comrades claspmg, all the Southern, all the Northern, 

Pioneers' O pioneers* 

O resistless restless race* 

0 beloved race in all* O my breast aches with tender love for all! 

0 1 mourn and yet exult, I am rapt with love for all. 

Pioneers* O pioneers* 

Raise the mighty mother mistress. 

Waving high the delicate mistress, over all the starry mistress, (bend your heads all,) 
Raise the fang’d and warhke mistress, stem, impassive, weapon’d mistress, 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

See my children, resolute children. 

By those swarms upon our rear we must never yield or falter. 

Ages back in ghostly milhons frowning there behind us urgmg. 

Pioneers* O pioneers' 

On and on the compact ranks. 

With accessions ever waiting, with the places of the dead qmckly fill’d. 

Through the battle, through defeat, moving yet and never stoppmg. 

Pioneers' O pioneers* 

O to die advancmg on! 

Are there some of us to droop and die? has the hour come? 

Then upon the march we fittest die, soon and sure the gap is fill’d. 

Pioneers* O pioneers! 

All the pulses of the world, 

Fallmg m they beat for us, with the Western movement beat. 

Holding single or together, steady movmg to the front, all for us. 

Pioneers* O pioneers* 

Life’s mvolv’d and vaned pageants. 

All the forms and shows, all the workmen at their work. 

All the seamen and the landsmen, all the masters with iheir slaves. 

Pioneers' O pioneers! 
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All the hapless silent lovers, 

All the prisoners m the prisons, all the righteous and the wicked. 

All the joyous, all the sorrowing, all the hving, all the dying, 

Pioneersi O pioneers' 

I too with my soul and body. 

We, a curious trio, pickmg, wandermg on our way, 7° 

Through these shores amid the shadows, with the apparitions pressmg. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

Lo, the dartmg bowhng orb I 

Lo, the brother orbs around, aU the clustenng suns and planets. 

All the dazzlmg days, all the mystic mghts with dreams. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

These are of us, they are with us, 

All for primal needed work, while the followers there m embryo wait behmd. 

We to-day’s procession heading, we the route for travel clearing. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' so 

O you daughters of the West! 

O you young and elder daughters' O you mothers and you wives' 

Never must you be divided, in our ranks you move muted. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

Minstrels latent on the prairies I 

(Shrouded bards of other lands, you may rest, you have done your work,) 

Soon I hear you coming warbling, soon you rise and tramp amid us. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

Not for delectauons sweet. 

Not the cushion and the shpper, not the peaceful and the studious, 90 

Not the riches safe and palling, not for us the tame enjoyment. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

Do the feasters gluttonous feast> 

Do the corpulent sleepers sleep? have they lock’d and bolted doors’ 

Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the ground. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 

Has the mght descended’ 

Was the road of late so toilsome’ did we stop discouraged noddmg on our way? 

Yet a passing hour I yield you m your tracks to pause oblivious. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 100 


Till with sound of trumpet. 

Far, far off the daybreak call — ^harkl how loud and clear I hear it wind. 
Swift' to the head of the army' — swiftl spring to your places. 

Pioneers' O pioneers' 
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FRANCE 

The i8th Year of These States 

A GREAT year and place, 

A harsh discordant natal scream out-soundmg, to touch the mother’s heart closer than any yet 
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I walk’d the shores of my Eastern sea. 

Heard over the waves the little voice, 

Saw the divme infant where she woke mournfully wailing, amid the roar of caimon, curses, 
shouts, crash of fallmg buildmgs. 

Was not so sick from the blood in the gutters runnmg, nor from the single corpses, nor those 
m heaps, nor those borne away in the tumbrils. 

Was not so desperate at the battues of death — ^was not so shock’d at the repeated fusillades of 
the guns. 

Pale, silent, stern, what could I say to that long-accrued retribution? 

Could I wish humamty different^ 

Could I wish the people made of wood and stone? 10 

Or that there be no justice in destiny or time? 

O Liberty' O mate for me' 

Here too the blaze, the grape-shot and the axe, in reserve, to fetch them out in case of need. 
Here too, though long represt, can never be destroy’d. 

Here too could rise at last murdering and ecstatic. 

Here too demanding full arrears of vengeance 

Hence I sign this salute over the sea. 

And I do not deny that terrible red birth and baptism. 

But remember the httle voice that 1 heard wailing, and wait with perfect trust, no matter how 
long. 

And from to-day sad and cogent I maintain the bequeath’d cause, as for all lands, 20 

And I send these words to Pans with my love. 

And I guess some chansonnicrs there will understand them. 

For I guess there is latent music yet in France, floods of it, 

O I hear already the bustle of instruments, they will soon be drowmng all that would interrupt 
them, 

0 I think the east wind brings a triumphal and free march. 

It reaches hither, it swells me to joyful madness, 

1 will run transpose it in words, to justify it, 

I will yet sing a song for you ma femme 

i 860 

OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING 

Out of the cradle endlessly rocking. 

Out of the mocking-bird’s throat, the musical shuttle. 

Out of the Nmth-month midnight. 

Over the sterile sands and the fields beyond, where the child leavmg his bed wander’d alone, 
bareheaded, barefoot, 

Down from the shower’d halo, 

Up from the mystic play of shadows twimng and twistmg as if they were ahve. 

Our from the patches of briers and blackberries. 

From the memories of the bird that chanted to me. 

From your memories sad brother, from the fitful risings and falhngs I heard. 

From under that yellow half-moon late-risen and swollen as if with tears, 10 

From those beginnmg notes of yearning and love there in the mist. 

From the thousand responses of my heart never to cease. 

From the myriad thence-arous’d words. 

From the word stronger and more delicious than any. 

From such as now they start the scene revisiting. 

As a flock, twittering, rising, or overhead passing. 

Borne hither, ere all eludes me, hurriedly. 
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And do you viatt a moment you hushy-nois.' d sea. 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate responding to me. 

So faint, I must be still, be still to listen. 

But not altogether still, for then she might not come immediately to me. no 

Hither my love' 

Here I am' here' 

With thisjust-sustain’d note I announce myself to you. 

This gentle call is for you my love, for you 

Do not be decoy'd elsewhere. 

That IS the whistle of the wind, it is not my voice. 

That IS the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray. 

Those are the shadows of leaves 

0 darkness' O in vain' 

0 1 am very sick and sorrowful no 

O brown halo in the sky near the moon, drooping upon the sea! 

O troubled reflection in the sea' 

O throat' O throbbing heart' 

And I singing uselessly, uselessly all the night 

O past' O happy life' O songs of joy' 

In the air, in the woods, over fields. 

Loved' loved' loved' loved' loved' 

But my mate no more, no more with me' 

We two together no more. 

The ana sinking, 130 

All else conunuing, the stars shining, 

The winds blowing, the notes of the bird continuous echoing, 

With angry moans the fierce old mother incessantly moanmg. 

On the sands of Paumanok’s shore gray and rusding. 

The yellow half-moon enlarged, sagging down, droopmg, the face of the sea almost touching. 
The boy ecstatic, with his bare feet the waves, with his hair the atmosphere dallying. 

The love m the heart long pent, now loose, now at last tumultuously burstmg. 

The aria’s meamng, the ears, the soul, swiftly depositing. 

The strange tears down the cheeks coursing. 

The colloquy there, the trio, each uttenng, 140 

The undertone, the savage old mother incessantly crying. 

To the boy’s soul’s questions sullenly tiimng, some drown’d secret hissing. 

To the outsetting bard. 

Demon or bird' (said the boy’s soul,) 

Is It indeed toward your mate you sing? or is it really to me? 

For I, that was a child, my tongue’s use sleeping, now I have heard you. 

Now m a moment I know what I am for, I awake. 

And already a thousand smgers, a thousand songs, clearer, louder and more sorrowful than 
yours, 

A thousand warblmg echoes have started to life wi thin me, never to die. 

O you smger sohtary, singmg by yourself, projectmg me, 150 

O sohtary me hstemng, never more shall I cease perpetuatmg you, 

Never more shall I escape, never more the reverberauons. 
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Never more the cries of unsatisfied love be absent from me, 

Never again leave me to be the peaceful child I was before what there in the night, 

By the sea under the yellow and sagging moon. 

The messenger there arous’d, the fire, the sweet hell withm. 

The unknown want, the destiny of me 

O give me the clew' (it lurks in the mght here somewhere,) 

O if I am to have so much, let me have more* 

A word then, (for I wiU conquer it,) 160 

The word final, superior to all. 

Subtle, sent up — what is it’ — I listen. 

Are you whispering it, and have been all the time, you sea waves? 

Is that It from your liquid rims and wet sands? 

Whereto answering, the sea. 

Delaying not, hurrying not. 

Whisper’d me through the mght, and very plainly before daybreak. 

Lisp’d to me the low and dehcious word death. 

And again death, death, death, death. 

Hissing melodious, neither hke the bird nor like my arous’d child’s heart, 170 

But edging near as privately for me rustling at my feet. 

Creeping thence steadily up to my ears and laving me softly all over. 

Death, death, death, death, death. 

Which I do not forget. 

But fuse the song of my dusky demon and brother. 

That he sang to me in the moonlight on Paumanok’s gray beach. 

With the thousand responsive songs at random. 

My own songs awaked from that hour. 

And with them the key, the word up from the waves. 

The word of the sweetest song and all songs. 

That strong and delicious word which, creeping to my feet, 

(Or hke some old crone rockmg the cradle, swathed m sweet garments, bendmg aside,) 

The sea whisper’d me 
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TO THE MAN-OF-WAR-BIRD 

Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm. 

Waking renew’d on thy prodigious pinions, 

(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascended’st. 

And rested on the sky, thy slave that cradled thee,) 

Now a blue point, far, far in heaven floating. 

As to the hght emerging here on deck I watch thee, 

(Myself a speck, a point on the world’s floatmg vast ) 

Far, far at sea. 

After the night’s fierce drifts have strewn the shore with wrecks. 

With re-appeanng day as now so happy and serene, 10 

The rosy and elastic dawn, the fiashmg sun. 

The hmpid spread of air cerulean, 

Thou also re-appearest. 

Thou bom to match the gale, (thou art all wmgs,) 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea and hurricane. 
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Thou ship of air that never furl’st thy sails, 

Days, even weeks untired and onward, through spaces, realms gyratmg. 

At dusk that look’st on Senegal, at mom America, 

That sport’st amid the hghtnmg-fiash and thunder-cloud. 

In them, in thy experiences, had’st thou my soul, lo 

What joys' what joys were thme> 
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ON THE BEACH AT NIGHT 


On the beach at mght. 

Stands a child with her father, 

Watchmg the east, the autumn sky. 

Up through the darkness. 

While raverung clouds, the burial clouds, in black masses spreading. 

Lower sullen and fast athwart and down the sky. 

Amid a transparent clear belt of ether yet left in the east. 

Ascends large and calm the lord-star Jupiter, 

And nigh at hand, only a very little above. 

Swim the dehcate sisters the Pleiades lo 

From the beach the child holding the hand of her father. 

Those buiial clouds that lower victorious soon to devour all, 

Watchmg, silendy weeps. 

Weep not, child, 

Weep not, my darlmg. 

With these kisses let me remove your tears. 

The ravemng clouds shall not long be victorious. 

They shall not long possess the sky, they devour the stars only in apparition, 

Jupiter shall emerge, be patient, watch again another mght, the Pleiades shall emerge. 
They are immortal, all those stars both silvery and golden shall shine out again, ao 

The great stars and the httle ones shall shme out agam, they endure. 

The vast immortal suns and the long-endurmg pensive moons shall agam shme. 

Then dearest child mournest thou only for Jupiter? 

Considerest thou alone the burial of the stars? 

Something there is, 

(With my lips soothmg thee, addmg I whisper, 

I give thee the first suggesuon, the problem and mdirection,) 

Something there is more immortal even than the stars, 

(Many the burials, many the days and mghts, passing away,) 

Somethmg that shall endure longer even than lustrous Jupiter, 

Longer than sun or any revolvmg satelhte. 

Or the radiant sisters the Pleiades. 


30 
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* EUROPE 

The 72D and 73D Years of These States 

Suddenly out of its stale and drowsy lair, the lair of slaves. 

Like hghtning it le’pi forth half startled at itself) 

Its feet upon the ashes and the rags, its hand tight to the throats of kmgs. 
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O hope and faith' 

O aching close of exiled patnots’ hves! 

O many a sicken’d heart! 

Turn back unto this day and make yourselves afresh. 

And yoUj paid to defile the People — you liars, mark! 

Not for numberless agomes, murders, lusts. 

For court thievmg m its mamfold mean forms, worming from his simphcity the poor man’s 
wages, , 

For many a promise sworn by royal bps and broken and laugh’d at in the breaking. 

Then in their power not for all these did the blows strike revenge, or the heads of the nobles 
fall. 

The People scorn’d the ferocity of kmgs. 

But the sweetness of mercy brew’d bitter destruction, and the frighten’d monarchs come 
back. 

Each comes in state with his train, hangman, priest, tax-gatherer. 

Soldier, lawyer, lord, jailer, and sycophant 

Yet behind all lowering steahng, lo, a shape. 

Vague as the night, draped intermmably, head, front and form, in scarlet folds. 

Whose face and eyes none may see. 

Out of Its robes only this, the red robes bfted by the arm, 20 

One finger crook’d pointed high over the top, bke the head of a snake appears. 

Meanwhile corpses be m new-made graves, bloody corpses of young men. 

The rope of the gibbet hangs heavily, the bullets of prmces are flying, the creatures of power 
laugh aloud. 

And all these things bear frmts, and they are good 
Those corpses of young men, 

Those martyrs that hang from the gibbets, those hearts pierc’d by the gray lead. 

Cold and motionless as they seem live elsewhere with unslaughter’d vitabty. 

They bve m other young men O kmgs' 

They bve in brothers again ready to defy you. 

They were purified by death, they were taught and exalted. 30 

Not a grave of the murder’d for freedom but grows seed for freedom, in its turn to bear seed. 
Which the winds carry afar and re-sow, and the rams and the snows nourish 

Not a disembodied spirit can the weapons of tyrants let loose. 

But It stalks invisibly over the earth, whispering, counsebng, cauUomng 

Liberty, let others despair of you — I never despair of you. 

Is the house shut? is the master away? 

Nevertheless, be ready, be not weary of watching. 

He will soon return, his messengers come anon 

1855 


WHEN I HEARD THE LEARN’D ASTRONOMER 
When I heard the leam’d astronomer. 

When the proofs, the figures, were ranged m columns before me. 
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When I was shown the charts and diagrams, to add, divide, and measure them. 

When I sitting heard the astronomer where he lectured with much applause m the lecture- 
room. 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick. 

Till rising and glidmg out I wander’d off by myself, 

In the mystical moist mght-air, and from tune to time. 

Look’d up m perfect silence at the stars 

1865 


CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD 
A LINE m long array where they wind betwixt green islands. 

They take a serpentme course, their arms flash in the sun — hark to the musical clank. 

Behold the silvery river, in it the splashmg horses loitering stop to drink. 

Behold the brown-faced men, each group, each person a picture, the neghgent rest on the 
saddles. 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are just entenng the ford — while. 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white. 

The guidon flags flutter gayly m the wmd 

1865 


COME UP FROM THE FIELDS FATHER 

Come up from the fields father, here’s a letter from our Pete, 

And come to the front door mother, here’s a letter from thy dear son 

Lo, ’tis autumn, 

Lo, where the trees, deeper green, yellower and redder. 

Cool and sweeten Ohio’s villages with leaves fluttering m the moderate wmd. 

Where apples ripe in the orchards hang and grapes on the trellis’d vines, 

(Smell you the smell of the grapes on the vines> 

Smell you the buckwheat where the bees were lately buzzing?) 

Above all, lo, the sky so calm, so transparent after the rain, and with wondrous clouds. 

Below too, all calm, all vital and beauuful, and the farm prospers well 10 

Down m the fields all prospers well, 

But now from the fields come father, come at the daughter’s call. 

And come to the entry mother, to the front door come right away 

Fast as she can she hurries, somethmg ommous, her steps trembhng. 

She does not tarry to smooth her hair nor adjust her cap 

Open the envelope qmckly, 

O this is not our son’s writing, yet his name is sign’d, 

O a strange hand writes for our dear son, O stricken mother’s soul! 

AU swims before her eyes, flashes with black, she catches the main words only, 

Sentences broken, gunshot wound in the breast, cavalry skirmish, taken to hospital, so 

At present low, but will soon be better. 

Ah now the single figure to me. 

Amid all teemmg and wealthy Ohio with all its aues and farms. 

Sickly white in the face and dull m the head, very faint. 

By the jamb of a door leans 
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Grieve not so, dear mother, (the just-grown daughter speaks through her sobs, 

The httle sisters huddle around speechless and dismay’d,) 

See, dearest mother, the letter says Pete will soon be better. 

Alas poor boy, he will never be better, (nor may-be needs to be better, that brave and simple 
soul,) 

While they stand at home at the door he is dead already, 3 o 

The only son is dead 

But the mother needs to be better. 

She with thin form presently drest m black. 

By day her meals untouch’d, then at mght fitfully sleepmg, often waking. 

In the midnight waking, weeping, longing with one deep longing, 

0 that she might withdraw unnoticed, silent from hfe escape and withdraw. 

To follow, to seek, to be with her dear dead son 

1865 

A MARCH IN THE RANKS HARD-PREST, AND THE ROAD UNKNOWN 

A MARCH in the ranks hard-prest, and the road unknown, 

A route through a heavy wood with muffled steps in the darkness. 

Our army foil’d with loss severe, and the sullen remnant retreatmg. 

Till after midmght ghmmer upon us the hghts of a dim-hghted buildmg. 

We come to an open space in ffle woods, and halt by the dim-hghted building, 

’Tis a large old church at the crossing roads, now an impromptu hospital. 

Entering but for a minute I see a sight beyond all the pictures and poems ever made. 

Shadows of deepest, deepest black, just ht by moving candles and lamps, 

And by one great pitchy torch stationary wiffl wild red flame and clouds of smoke. 

By these, crowds, groups of forms vaguely I see on the floor, some in the pews laid down, 10 
At my feet more disunctly a soldier, a mere lad, m danger of bleedmg to death, (he is shot m 
the abdomen,) 

1 stanch the blood temporarily, (the youngster’s face is white as a hly,) 

Then before I depart I sweep my eyes o’er the scene fain to absorb it all. 

Faces, varieties, postures beyond description, most in obscurity, some of them dead. 

Surgeons operaung, attendants holding lights, the smell of ether, the odor of blood. 

The crowd, O the crowd of the bloody forms, the yard outside also fill’d. 

Some on the bare ground, some on planks or stretchers, some m the death-spasm sweating. 

An occasional scream or cry, the doctor’s shouted orders or calls. 

The ghsten of the htde steel instruments catchmg the glint of the torches. 

These I resume as I chant, I see again the forms, I smell the odor, 20 

Then hear outside the orders given. Fall in, my men, fall in. 

But first I bend to the dying lad, his eyes open, a half-smile gives he me. 

Then the eyes close, calmly close, and I speed forth to the darkness, 

Resuming, marching, ever m darkness marching, on m the ranks. 

The unknown road still marchmg. 

1865 

A SIGHT IN CAMP IN THE DAYBREAK GRAY AND DIM 

A SIGHT m camp in the daybreak gray and dim. 

As from my tent I emerge so early sleepless, 

As slow I walk m the cool fresh air the path near by the hospital tent. 

Three forms I see on stretchers lying, brought out there untended lying, 

Over each the blanket spread, ample browmsh woolen blanket, 

Gray and heavy blanket, folding, covering aU. 
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Cunous I halt and silent stand, 

Then with hght fingers I from the face of the nearest the first just hft the blanket, 

Who are you elderly man so gaunt and grim, with well-gray’d hair, and flesh all sunken about 
the eyes? 

Who are you my dear comrade? i o 

Then to the second I step — and who are you my child and darlmg? 

Who are you sweet boy with cheeks yet blooming? 

Then to the third — a face nor child nor old, very calm, as of beauafiil yellow-white ivory. 
Young man I think I know you — I think this face is the face of the Christ himself. 

Dead and divme and brother of all, and here again he hes 


1865 


THE WOUND-DRESSER 

1 

An old man bending I come among new faces. 

Years looking backward resuming m answer to children. 

Come tell us old man, as from young men and maidens that love me, 

(Arous’d and angry, I’d thought to beat the alarum, and urge relentless war, 

But soon my fingers fail’d me, my face droop’d and I resign’d myself. 

To sit by the wounded and soothe them, or silently watch the dead,) 

Years hence of these scenes, of these furious passions, these chances. 

Of imsurpass’d heroes, (was one side so brave> the other was equally brave,) 

Now be witness again, paint the mighuest armies of earth. 

Of those armies so rapid so wondrous what saw you to tell us> i o 

What stays with you latest and deepest? of curious pamcs. 

Of hard-fought engagements or sieges tremendous what deepest remains? 

2 

O maidens and young men I love and that love me. 

What you ask of my days those the strangest and sudden your talking recalls. 

Soldier alert I arrive after a long march cover’d with sweat and dust. 

In the mck of time I come, plunge in the fight, loudly shout m the rush of successful charge, 
Enter the captur’d works — ^yet lo, like a swift-runnmg river they fade. 

Pass and are gone they fade — I dwell not on soldiers’ perils or soldiers’ joys, 

(Both I remember well — many of the hardships, few the joys, yet I was content.) 

But m silence, in dreams’ projections, 20 

While the world of gam and appearance and mirth goes on, 

So soon what is over forgotten, and waves wash the imprmts off the sand. 

With hinged knees returning I enter the doors, (while for you up there. 

Whoever you are, follow without noise and be of strong heart ) 

Bearmg the bandages, water and sponge. 

Straight and swift to my wounded I go. 

Where they he on the groimd after the battle brought m. 

Where their priceless blood reddens the grass the ground. 

Or to the rows of the hospital tent, or under the roof’d hospital, 

To the long rows of cots up and down each side I return, 3 ° 

To each and all one after another I draw near, not one do I miss. 

An attendant follows holding a tray, he carries a refuse pail. 

Soon to be fill’d with clotted rags and blood, emptied, and fill’d agam 
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I onward go, I stop, 

With hinged knees and steady hand to dress wounds, 

I am firm with each, the pangs are sharp yet unavoidable. 

One turns to me his appealmg eyes — poor boy! I never knew you, 

Yet I think I could not refuse this moment to die for you, if that would save you. 

3 

On, on I go, (open doors of time' open hospital doors!) 

The crush’d head I dress, (poor crazed hand tear not the bandage away,) 40 

The neck of the cavalry-man with the bullet through and through I exatiune. 

Hard the breathing rattles, quite glazed already the eye, yet life struggles hard, 

(Come sweet death' be persuaded O beautiful death' 

In mercy come qmckly ) 

From the stump of the arm, the amputated hand, 

I undo the clotted hnt, remove the slough, wash off the matter and blood. 

Back on his pillow the soldier bends with curv’d neck and side falhng head. 

His eyes are closed, his face is pale, he dares not look on the bloody stump. 

And has not yet look’d on it. 

I dress a wound m the side, deep, deep, 50 

But a day or two more, for see the frame all wasted and sinkmg. 

And the yellow-blue countenance see. 

I dress the perforated shoulder, the foot with the bullet-wound. 

Cleanse the one with a gnawing and putnd gangrene, so sickemng, so offensive, 

While the attendant stands behind aside me holdmg the tray and pail 

I am faithful, I do not give out. 

The fractur’d thigh, the knee, the wound m the abdomen, 

These and more I dress with impassive hand, (yet deep m my breast a fire, a burmng flame.) 

4 

Thus in silence in dreams’ projections. 

Returning, resuming, I thread my way through the hospitals, 60 

The hurt and wounded I pacify with soothmg hand, 

I sit by the restless all the dark mght, some are so young, 

Some suffer so much, I recall the experience sweet and sad, 

(Many a soldier’s loving arms about this neck have cross’d and rested, 

Many a soldier’s kiss dwells on these bearded hps ) 

1865 


GIVE ME THE SPLENDID SILENT SUN 

I 

Give me the splendid silent sun with all his beams full-dazzhng, 

Give me jmcy autumnal fruit npe and red from the orchard. 

Give me a field where the unmow’d grass grows. 

Give me an arbor, give me the trelhs’d grape. 

Give me fresh corn and wheat, give me serene-moving animals teachmg content. 

Give me mghts perfectly quiet as on high plateaus west of the Mississippi, and I looking up at 
the stars, 

Give me odorous at sunrise a garden of beautiful flowers where I can walk undisturb’d. 

Give me for marriage a sweet-breath’d woman of whom I should never tire. 

Give me a perfect child, give me away aside from the noise of the world a rural domestic life. 
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Give me to warble spontaneous songs recluse by myself, for my own ears only, lo 

Give me solitude, give me Nature, give me again O Nature your primal samties' 

These demanding to have them, (tired with ceaseless excitement, and rack’d by the war- 
stnfe,) 

These to procure mcessantly asking, rising in cries from my heart. 

While yet incessantly askmg still I adhere to my city. 

Day upon day and year upon year O city, walking your streets. 

Where you hold me enchain’d a certain time refusmg to give me up. 

Yet givmg to make me glutted, enrich’d of soul, you give me forever faces, 

(O I see what I sought to escape, confrontmg, reversing my cries, 

I see my own soul tramphng down what it ask’d for ) 

2 


Keep your splendid silent sun, io 

Keep your woods O Nature, and the qmet places by the woods. 

Keep your fields of clover and timothy, and your corn-fields and orchards. 

Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields where the Ninth-month bees hum, 

Give me faces and streets — give me these phantoms incessant and endless along the trottoirs' 
Give me interminable eyes — give me women — give me comrades and lovers by the thousand! 
Let me see new ones every day — let me hold new ones by the hand every day' 

Give me such shows — give me the streets of Manhattan' 

Give me Broadway, with the soldiers marchmg — give me the sound of the trumpets and 
drums' 

(The soldiers in compames or regiments — some starting away, flush’d and reckless. 

Some, their time up, returmng with thmn’d ranks, young, yet very old, worn, marching, 

noticing nothing,) 30 

Give me the shores and wharves heavy- fnnged with black ships' 

O such for me' O an intense hfe, full to repletion and varied! 

The life of the theatre, bar-room, huge hotel, for me' 

The saloon of the steamer' the crowded excursion for me' the torchlight procession' 

The dense brigade bound for the war, with high piled mihtary wagons following. 

People, endless, streanung, with strong voices, passions, pageants, 

Manhattan streets with their powerful throbs, with beaung drums as now. 

The endless and noisy chorus, the rustle and clank of muskets, (even the sight of the 
wounded,) 

Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent musical chorus' 

Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me 40 

1865 


ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLORS 

Who are you dusky woman, so ancient hardly human. 

With your woolly-white and turban’d head, and bare bony feet? 
Why nsmg by the roadside here, do you the colors greet^ 

(’Tis while our army hnes Carohna’s sands and pmes. 

Forth from thy hovel door thou Ethiopia com’st to me. 

As under doughty Sherman I march toward the sea ) 

Afe waster years a hundred since from my parents sunder’d, 

^ little child, they caught me as the savage beast ts caught. 

Then hither me across the sea the cruel slaver brought 
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No further does she say, but lingering all the day, 10 

Her high-bome turban’d head she wags, and rolls her darkling eye. 

And courtesies to the regiments, the guidons moving by. 

What IS it fateful woman, so blear, hardly human? 

Why wag your head with turban bound, yellow, red and green? 

Are the thmgs so strange and marvelous you see or have seen? 

1871 


RECONCILIATION 


Word over all, beautiful as the sky. 

Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must m tunc be utterly lost, 

That the hands of the sisters Death and Night mcessantly softly wash again, and ever agam, 
this soil’d world. 

For my enemy is dead, a man divme as myself is dead, 

I look where he lies white- faced and soil in the coffin — I draw near, 

Bend down and touch lightly with my bps the white face m the coffin 

1866 


WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOORYARD BLOOM’D '■ 

1 

When hlacs last in the dooryard bloom’d. 

And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the mght, 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returmng spring 

Ever-returrung sprmg, trimty sure to me you bnng, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star m the west. 

And thought of him I love 

2 

O powerful western fallen star' 

O shades of mght — O moody, tearful night' 

O great star disappear’d — O the black murk that hides the star' 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless — O helpless soul of me! 10 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul 

3 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white-wash’d pahngs. 

Stands the hlac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of rich green. 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the perfume strong I love. 

With every leaf a imracle — and from this bush m the dooryard, 

^ ‘In the future of these States must arise poets immenser far, and make great poems of death The poems of life are great, 
but there must be poems of the purports of life, not onJy in itself, but beyond itself America needs, and the world 
needs, a class of bards who will, now and ever, so link and tally the rational physical being of man, with the ensembles of 
time and space, and with this vase and multifonn show. Nature, surrounding him, ever tantalizing him, equally a part, 
and yet not a part of him, as to essentially harmonize, satisfy, and put at rest Faith, very old, now scared away by 
science, must be restored, brought back by the same power that caused her departure — restored With new sway, deeper, 
wider, higher than ever Surely, this universal ennui, this coward fear, this shuddering at death, these low degrading 
views, arc not always to rule the spirit pervading future society, as it has the past, and does the present What the Roman 
Lucretius sought most nobly, yet all too blindly, negatively to do for his age and its successors, must be done positively 
by some great coming literatus, especially poet, who, while remaimng fully poet, will absorb whatever science indicates, 
with spiritualism, and out of them, and out of his genius, wiU compose the great poem of death Then will man mdeed 
confront Nature, and confront time and space, both with science and con amove, and take his nght place, prepared for 
life, master of fortune and misfortune ’ Whitman, ‘Democratic Vistas* (1871), Complete Prose irer/fej(Boston, 1898), 
245-46 
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With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of nch green, 

A spng with Its flower I break. 


4 

In the swamp in secluded recesses, 

A shy and hidden bird is warblmg a song. 

Sohtary the thrush, 20 

The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoidmg the settlements, 

Smgs by himself a song. 

Song of the bleeding throat. 

Death’s oudet song of hfe, (for well dear brother I know. 

If thou wast not granted to smg thou would’st surely die ) 

5 

Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities. 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep’d from the ground, spotting 
the gray debris. 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the endless grass. 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every gram from its shroud in the dark-brown fields 
uprisen. 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 30 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest m the grave. 

Night and day journeys a coffin 


6 

Coffin that passes through lanes and streets. 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkenmg the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil’d women standing. 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the night. 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the unbared heads. 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces. 

With dirges through the mght, with the thousand voices rising strong and solemn, 40 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the coffin. 

The dim-ht churches and the shuddermg organs — where amid these you journey. 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang. 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac 


7 

(Nor for you, for one alone. 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bnng. 

For fresh as the mormng, thus would I chant a song for you O sane and sacred death 
All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lihes, 50 

But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes. 

With loaded arms I come, pourmg for you. 

For you and the coffins all of you O death ) 


8 

O western orb saihng the heaven. 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month smee I walk’d. 
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As I walk’d in silence the transparent shadowy night. 

As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me mght after mght, 

As you droop’d from the sky low down as if to my side, (while the other stars all look’d on,) 

As we wander’d together the solemn mght, (for somethmg I know not what kept me from 

sleep,) 60 

As the mght advanced, and I saw on the rim of the west how full you were of woe. 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze m the cool transparent mght. 

As I watch’d where you pass’d and was lost m the netherward black of the mght. 

As my soul m its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you sad orb. 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone 


9 

Sing on there in the swamp, 

0 singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your call, 

1 hear, I come presently, I understand you. 

But a moment I hnger, for the lustrous star has detain’d me. 

The star my departmg comrade holds and detams me. 70 

10 

O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved? 

And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone? 

And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love> 

Sea-winds blown from east and west. 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, till there on the prairies 
meeting. 

These and with these and the breath of my chant. 

I’ll perfume the grave of him I love 


11 

O what shall I hang on the chamber walls’ 

And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls. 

To adorn the burial-house of him I love? go 

Pictures of growing sprmg and farms and homes. 

With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray smoke lucid and bright. 

With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, mdolent, sinking sun, burning, expanding the 
air. 

With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale green leaves of the trees prohfic. 

In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a wind-dapple here and there. 
With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against the sky, and shadows. 

And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks of chimneys. 

And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the workmen homeward returning. 

12 

Lo, body and soul — this land. 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkhng and hurrymg tides, and the ships, 90 

The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the hght, Ohio’s shores and flashing 
Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreadmg prairies cover’d with grass and com 

Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty. 

The violet and purple mom with )ust-felt breezes. 

The gende soft-born measureless light. 

The miracle spreadmg bathmg all, the fulfill’d noon. 
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The conung eve delicious, the welcome mght and the stars, 

Over my cities shinmg all, enveloping man and land. 

13 

Smg on, smg on you gray-brown bird, 

Smg from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, loo 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pmes 

Smg on dearest brother, warble your reedy song. 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe 

O hquid and free and tender' 

O wild and loose to my soul — O wondrous smger' 

You only I hear — yet the star holds me, (but will soon depart,) 

Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me 


14 

Now while I sat m the day and look’d forth. 

In the close of the day with its hght and the fields of spring, and the farmers preparing their crops. 
In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes and forests, i lo 

In the heavenly aerial beauty, (after the perturb’d winds and the storms,) 

Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passmg, and the voices of children and 
women. 

The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they sail’d. 

And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields all busy with labor. 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each with its meals and minutia of 
daily usages. 

And the streets how their throbbmgs throbb’d, and the cities pent — lo, then and there. 

Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me with the rest. 

Appear’d the cloud, appear’d the long black trail. 

And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death 

Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, i*o 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me. 

And I in the middle as with compamons, and as holdmg the hands of compamons, 

I fled forth to the hiding receivmg mght that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp m the dimness. 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghosdy pines so suU 

And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me. 

The gray-brown bird I know receiv’d us comrades three. 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 

From deep secluded recesses. 

From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 130 

Came the carol of the bird 

And the charm of the carol rapt me. 

As I held as if by their hands my comrades m the mght. 

And the voice of my spirit talhed the song of the bird 

Come lovely and soothing death. 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 

In the day, tn the night, to all, to each. 

Sooner or later delicate death 
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Prais'd he the fathomless universe. 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious. 

And for love, sweet love — but pr case ^ praise' praise' 

For the sure-enwindmg arms of cool-enf aiding death 

Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet. 

Have none chanted far thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come unfalteringly. 
Approach strong deliveress. 

When It IS so, when thou hast taken them I joyously sing the dead. 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee. 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and f eastings for thee. 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high-spread sky are fitting. 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtfid night 

The night in silence under many a star. 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know. 

And the soul turning to thee O vast and well-vetl’d death. 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the prairies wide. 
Over the dense-pack' d cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee O death. 

15 

To the tally of my soul. 

Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird. 

With pure dehberate notes spreading hlling the night 

Loud in the pines and cedars dim. 

Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp-perfume. 

And I with my comrades there in the mght 

While my sight that was bound m my eyes unclosed. 

As to long panoramas of visions 

And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as m noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags. 

Borne through the smoke of the battles and pierc’d with missiles I saw them, 
And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and tom and bloody. 

And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs, (and all m silence,) 

And the staffs aU splmter’d and broken 

I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them. 

And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 

I saw the debris and debris of aU the slain soldiers of the war. 

But I saw they were not as was thought. 

They themselves were fully at rest, Aey suffer’d not. 

The livmg remain’d and suffer’d, the mother suffer’d. 
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And the wife and the child and the musing comrade suffer’d. 

And the armies that remam’d suffer’d 


i6 

Passing the visions, passing the mght, 

Passmg, unloosing the hold of my comrades’ hands. 

Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song of my soul. 

Victorious song, death’s oudet song, yet varymg ever-altermg song. 

As low and waihng, yet clear the notes, rismg and falling, flooding the mght. 

Sadly sinking and fainung, as warmng and wammg, and yet again bursting with joy, 190 
Covering the earth and fiUmg the spread of the heaven. 

As that powerful psalm m the mght I heard from recesses. 

Passing, I leave thee hlac with heart-shaped leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, returning with sprmg. 

I cease from my song for thee. 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, communing with thee, 

O comrade lustrous with silver face in the mght 

Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the mght. 

The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird. 

And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d m my soul, 200 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance full of woe. 

With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the bird. 

Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their memory ever to keep, for the dead I loved so 
well. 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands — and this for his dear sake. 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul. 

There m the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim 

1866 


O CAPTAIN' MY CAPTAIN' 

O Captain' my Captain' our fearful trip is done. 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won. 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exultmg, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring. 

But O heart' heart' heart' 

O the bleeding drops of red. 

Where on the deck my Captain hes. 

Fallen cold and dead 

O Captain' my Captain' rise up and hear the beUs, 

Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills, 10 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths — for you the shores a-crowdmg. 

For you they call, the swaymg mass, their eager faces tummg. 

Here Captain' dear father! 

The arm beneath your head' 

It IS some dream that on the deck. 

You’ve fallen cold and dead 

My Captain does not answer, his bps are pale and still. 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will. 

The ship IS anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage closed and done. 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes m with object won. 


20 
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Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain hes. 
Fallen cold and dead 


1866 


THERE WAS A CHILD WENT FORTH * 

There was a child went forth eveiy day. 

And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became. 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certam part of the day. 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of this child. 

And grass and white and red mommg-glones, and white and red clover, and the song of the 
phoebe-bird. 

And the Third-month lambs and the sow’s pink-famt fitter, and the mare’s foal and the cow’s 
calf. 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by the nure of the pond-side. 

And the fish suspending themselves so curiously below there, and the beautiful curious 
liquid. 

And the water-plants with their graceful flat heads, all became part of him 10 

The field-sprouts of Fourth-month and Fifth-month became part of him. 

Winter-gram sprouts and those of the fight-yellow corn, and the esculent roots of the garden. 
And the apple-trees cover’d with blossoms and the frmt afterward, and wood-berries, and the 
commonest weeds by the road. 

And the old drunkard staggering home from the outhouse of the tavern whence he had lately 
risen. 

And the schoolmistress that pass’d on her way to the school. 

And the friendly boys that pass’d, and the quarrelsome boys. 

And the tidy and fresh-cheek’d girls, and the barefoot negro boy and girl. 

And all the changes of city and country wherever he went 

His own parents, he that had father’d him and she that had conceiv’d him m her womb and 
birth’d him, 

They gave this child more of themselves than that, so 

They gave him afterward every day, they became part of him 

The mother at home qiuetiy placing the dishes on the supper-table. 

The mother with mild words, clean her cap and gown, a wholesome odor falfing off her person 
and clothes as she walks by. 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, anger’d, unjust. 

The blow, the quick loud word, the tight bargain, the crafty lure. 

The family usages, the language, the company, the furniture, the yearning and swelfing heart. 
Affection that will not be gainsay’d, the sense of what is real, the thought if after all it should 
prove unreal. 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts of mght-time, the curious whether and how. 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all flashes and specks? 

Men and women crowding fast in the streets, if they are not flashes and specks what are they? 
The streets themselves and the facades of houses, and goods in the windows, 31 

Vehicles, teams, the heavy-plank’d wharves, the huge crossing at the femes, 

I ‘People have often asked him the meaning of the poem “There Was a Child Went Forth,” and he has always made the 
same answer “What is the meaning^ i wonder what? I wonder what?” Once he said to Bronsall “Harry, maybe it has 
no meaning ” ’ Traubel, Wtth Walt Whnman in Camden(N Y , 19 X 5 ), 1 I ,228 
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The village on the highland seen from afer at sunset, the river between. 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the hght fading on roofs and gables of white or brown two miles off. 
The schooner near by sleepily droppmg down the tide, the little boat slack-tow’d astern. 

The hurrying tumbhng waves, quick-broken crests, slappmg. 

The strata of color’d clouds, the long bar of maroon-tmt away soLtary by itself, the spread of 
punty it lies mouonless in. 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of salt marsh and shore mud, ' 

These became part of that child who went forth every day, and who now goes, and wiU always 
go forth every day 

1855 


THE CITY DEAD-HOUSE 

By the city dead-house by the gate. 

As idly sauntering wendmg my way from the clangor, 

I curious pause, for lo, an outcast form, a poor dead prostitute brought. 

Her corpse they deposit imclaim’d, it hes on the damp brick pavement. 

The divme woman, her body, I see the body, I look on it alone. 

That house once full of passion and beauty, all else 1 notice not. 

Nor stillness so cold, nor runnmg water from faucet, nor odors morbific impress me. 

But the house alone — ^that wondrous house — ^that dehcate fair house — that ruin' 

That immortal house more than all the rows of dwellings ever built! 

Or white-domed capitol with majestic figure surmounted, or all the old high-spired 

cathedrals, 10 

That httle house alone more than them all — poor, desperate house' 

Fair, fearful wreck — tenement of a soul — itself a soul, 

Undaim’d, avoided house — take one breath from my tremulous hps. 

Take one tear dropt aside as I go for thought of you. 

Dead house of love — house of madness and sm, crumbled, crush’d 

House of hfe, erewhile talking and laughing — but ah, poor house, dead even then. 

Months, years, an echoing, garmsh’d house — ^but dead, dead, dead 

1867 


TO A COMMON PROSTITUTE 

Be composed — be at ease with me — I am Walt Whitman, hberal and lusty as Nature, 
Not all the sun excludes you do I exclude you. 

Not till the waters refuse to ghsten for you and the leaves to rustle for you, do my words 
refuse to glisten and rustle for you 


My girl I appoint with you an appointment, and I charge you that you make preparaaon to be 
worthy to meet me. 

And I charge you that you be paaent and perfect all I come 


Till then I salute you with a significant look that you do not forget me 


i860 


WHO LEARNS MY LESSON COMPLETE’ 

Who learns my lesson complete? 

Boss, journeyman, apprenace, churchman and atheist. 

The stupid and the wise thinker, parents and offsprmg, merchant, clerk, porter and customer. 
Editor, author, arast, and schoolboy — draw nigh and commence. 

It IS no lesson — it lets down the bars to a good lesson. 

And that to another, and every one to another still 
The great laws take and effuse without argument, 

I am of the same style, for I am their friend, 

I love them quits and quits, I do not halt and make salaams 
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I he abstracted aud hear beautiful tales of thmgs and the reasons of things, 10 

They are so beautiful I nudge myself to hsten 

I cannot say to any person what I hear — I cannot say it to myself — it is very wonderful. 

It is no small matter, this round and dehcious globe movmg so exactly m its orbit for ever and 
ever, without one jolt or the untruth of a single second, 

I do not think it was made in six days, nor m ten thousand years, nor ten bilhons of years. 

Nor plann’d and omit one thmg af^ another as an architect plans and builds a house. 

I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or woman. 

Nor that seventy millions of years is the time of a man or woman. 

Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me, or any one else. 

Is It wonderful that I should be immortaP as every one is immortal, 

I know It IS wonderful, but my eyesight is equally wonderful, and how I was conceived in my 
mother’s womb is equally wonderful, 20 

And pass’d from a babe in the creeping trance of a couple of summers and wmters to articu- 
late and walk — all this is equally wonderful. 

And that my soul embraces you this hour, and we affect each other without ever seeing each 
other, and never perhaps to see each other, is every bit as wonderful. 

And that I can think such thoughts as these is just as wonderful, 

And that I can remind you, and you think them and know them to be true, is just as 
wonderful 

And that the moon spins round the earth and on with the earth, is equally wonderful, 

And that they balance themselves with the sun and stars is equally wonderful 

1855 


ITALIAN MUSIC IN DAKOTA 

(‘The Seventeenth — the finest Regimentai, Band I ever heard ’) 

Through the soft evening air enwmding all. 

Rocks, woods, fort, cannon, pacmg sentries, endless wilds. 

In dulcet streams, in flutes’ and cornets’ notes. 

Electric, pensive, turbulent, artificial, 

(Yet strangely fitting even here, meamngs unknown before. 

Subtler than ever, more harmony, as if born here, related here. 

Not to the city’s fresco’d rooms, not to the audience of the opera house. 

Sounds, echoes, wandering strains, as really here at home, 

Sormambula’ s innocent love, trios with Norma's angiush, 

And thy ecstatic chorus Pohuto,) 10 

Ray’d m the hmpid yellow slantmg sundown. 

Music, Itahan music m Dakota 

While Nature, sovereign of this gnarl’d realm, 

Lurkmg m hidden barbaric grim recesses, 

Acknowledgmg rapport however fer remov’d, 

(As some old root or soil of earth its last-bom flower or fruit,) 

Listens well pleas’d. 


1881 
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PASSAGE TO INDIA * 
I 


Singing my days, 

Singmg the great achievements of the present. 

Singing the strong light works of engineers. 

Our modern wonders, (the antique ponderous Seven outvied,) 

In the Old World the east the Suez canal. 

The New by its mighty railroad spann’d. 

The seas inlaid with eloquent gentle wires. 

Yet first to sound, and ever sound, the cry with thee O soul. 

The Past' the Past' the Past' 

The Past — the dark unfathom’d retrospect! i o 

The teeming gulf — the sleepers and the shadows' 

The past — the infinite greatness of the past' 

For what is the present after all but a growth out of the past? 

(As a projectile form’d, impell’d, passing a certain fine, still keeps on. 

So the present, utterly form’d, impell’d by the past ) 


2 


Passage O soul to India' 

Eclaircise the myths Asianc, the primitive fables. 

Not you alone proud truths of the world. 

Nor you alone ye facts of modern science. 

But myths and fables of eld, Asia’s, Africa’s fables, 20 

The far-darting beams of the spirit, the unloos’d dreams. 

The deep diving bibles and legends. 

The daring plots of the poets, the elder rehgions, 

O you temples fairer than hlies pour’d over by the rising sun' 

O you fables spurmng the known, eluding the hold of the known, mounting to heaven' 

You lofty and dazzling towers, pinnacled, red as roses, burmsh’d with gold' 

Towers of fables immortal fashion’d from mortal dreams' 

You too I welcome and fully the same as the rest' 

You too with joy I sing 

Passage to India' 30 

Lo, soul, seest thou not God’s purpose from the first? 

The earth to be spann’d, connected by network. 

The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in marriage. 

The oceans to be cross’d, the distant brought near. 

The lands to be welded together 

A worship new I smg, 

You captains, voyagers, explorers, yours. 


In reference to this poem. Whitman said ‘There’s more of me» the essential me, in that than in any of the poems There 
IS no philosophy, consistent or inconsistent, in that poem — there Bnnton would be nght — but the burden of it is evolu 
tion — the one thing escaping the other — the unfolding of cosmic purposes ’ Ibid , 1,156-57 
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You engineers, you architects, machinists, yours. 

You, not for trade or transportation only. 

But in God’s name, and for thy sake O soul 40 


3 

Passage to India' 

Lo soul for thee of tableaus twain. 

I see in one the Suez canal imtiated, open’d, 

I see the procession of steamships, the Empress Eugeme’s leading the van, 

I mark from on deck the strange landscape, the pure sky, the level sand in the distance, 

I pass swiftly the picturesque groups, the workmen gather’d. 

The giganuc dredging machines. 

In one again, different, (yet thme, all thine, O soul, the same,) 

I see over my own contment the Pacific railroad surmounting every barner, 

I see contmual trains of cars wmding along the Platte carrymg freight and passengers, 50 
I hear the locomotives rushing and roaring, and the shrill steam-whistle, 

I hear the echoes reverberate through the grandest scenery in the world, 

I cross the Laramie plains, I note the rocks m grotesque shapes, the buttes, 

I see the plentiful larkspur and wild omons, the barren, colorless, sage-deserts, 

I see in glimpses afar or towering immediately above me the great mountains, I see the Wmd 
river and the Wahsatch mountains, 

I see the Monument mountain and the Eagle’s Nest, I pass the Promontory, I ascend the 
Nevadas, 

I scan the noble Elk mountam and wmd around its base, 

I see the Humboldt range, I thread the valley and cross the river, 

I see the clear waters of lake Tahoe, I see forests of majestic pines. 

Or crossing the great desert, the alkaliAe plains, I behold enchantmg mirages of waters and 

meadows, 60 

Marking through these and after all, in duphcate slender Imes, 

Bridging the three or four thousand miles of land travel, 

Tymg the Eastern to the Western sea. 

The road between Europe and Asia 

(Ah Genoese thy dream' thy dreaml 
Centuries after thou art laid in thy grave. 

The shore thou foundest verifies thy dream ) 


4 

Passage to India' 

Struggles of many a captain, tales of many a sailor dead. 

Over my mood stealing and spreadmg they come. 

Like clouds and cloudlets m the unreach’d sky 

Along aU history, down the slopes. 

As a nvulet running, sinkmg now, and now agam to the surface rismg, 

A ceaseless thought, a varied tram — lo, soul, to thee, thy sight, they rise. 
The plans, the voyages agam, the expeditions, 

Agam Vasco de Gama sails forth, 

Agam the knowledge gain’d, the marmer’s compass. 

Lands found and nations born, thou bom America, 

For purpose vast, man’s long probation fill’d. 

Thou rondure of the world at last accomphsh’d. 
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5 

0 vast Rondure, swimming in space. 

Cover’d all over with visible power and beauty. 

Alternate light and day and the teeming spiritual darkness. 

Unspeakable high processions of sun and moon and countless stars above. 

Below, the mamfold grass and waters, ammals, mountains, trees. 

With inscrutable purpose, some hidden prophetic mtention. 

Now first It seems my thought begms to span thee 

Down from the gardens of Asia descending radiating, 

Adam and Eve appear, then their myriad progeny after them, 

Wandering, yearning, curious, with restless explorations, 90 

With questiomngs, baffled, formless, feverish, with never-happy hearts. 

With that sad incessant refrain. Wherefore unsatisfied soid> and Whither O mocking life? 

Ah who shall soothe these feverish children? 

Who justify these restless explorations? 

Who speak the secret of impassive earth? 

Who bind it to us? what is this separate Nature so unnatural? 

What IS this earth to our affecuons? (unloving earth, without a throb to answer ours. 

Cold earth, the place of graves ) 

Yet soul be sure the first intent remains, and shall be earned out. 

Perhaps even now the time has arrived 100 

After the seas are all cross’d, (as they seem already cross’d,) 

After the great captams and engmeers have accomplish’d their work. 

After the noble inventors, after the scienusts, the chemist, the geologist, ethnologist, 

Finally shall come the poet worthy that name, ' 

The true son of God shall come singing his songs 

Then not your deeds only O voyagers, O scientists and mventors, shall be justified. 

All these hearts as of fretted children shall be sooth’d. 

All affection shall be fully responded to, the secret shall be told. 

All these separauons and gaps shall be taken up and hook’d and hnk’d together. 

The whole earth, this cold, impassive, voiceless earth, shall be completely justified, no 

Trimtas divme shall be gloriously accomplish’d and compacted by the true son of God, the poet, 
(He shall indeed pass the straits and conquer the mountains. 

He shall double the cape of Good Hope to some purpose,) 

Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and diffused no more. 

The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them 

6 

Year at whose wide-flung door I smg' 

Year of the purpose accomphsh’d' 

Year of the marriage of contments, chmates and oceans' 

(No mere doge of Vemce now wedding the Adriatic,) 

1 see O year m you the vast terraqueous globe given and givmg all, lao 

Europe to Asia, Africa jom’d, and they to the New World, 

The lands, geographies, dancing before you, holding a festival garland. 

As brides and bridegrooms hand m hand 

Passage to India' 

Cooling airs from Caucasus, far, soothmg cradle of man. 

The river Euphrates flowmg, the past ht up agam 
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Lo soulj the retrospect brought forward. 

The old, most populous, wealthiest of earth’s lands. 

The streams of the Indus and the Ganges and their many affluents, 

(I my shores of America walkmg to-day behold, resuming all,) 

The tale of Alexander on his warhke marches suddenly dying. 

On one side China and on the other side Persia and Arabia, 

To the south the great seas and the bay of Bengal, 

The flowing hteratures, tremendous epics, rehgions, castes. 

Old occult Brahma mtermmably far back, the tender and jumor Buddha, 

Central and southern empires and all their belongmgs, possessors. 

The wars of Tamerlane, the reign of Aurungzebe, 

The traders, rulers, explorers, Moslems, Venetians, Byzantium, the Arabs, Portuguese, 

The first travelers famous yet, Marco Polo, Batouta the Moor, 

Doubts to be solv’d, the map mcogmta, blanks to be fill’d. 

The foot of man unstay’d, the hands never at rest. 

Thyself O soul that will not brook a challenge. 

The mediaeval navigators rise before me. 

The world of 1492, with its awaken’d enterpnse. 

Something swelling in humamty now like the sap of the earth m spring. 

The sunset splendor of chivalry dechmng. 

And who art thou sad shade? 

Gigantic, visionary, thyself a visionary; 

With majestic hmbs and pious beaming eyes. 

Spreading around with every look of thine a golden world, 150 

Enhuing it with gorgeous hues 

As the chief histnon, 

Down to the foothghts walks m some great scena, 

Dommanng the rest I see the Admiral himself, 

(History’s type of courage, action, faith,) 

Behold him sail from Palos leading his httle fleet. 

His voyage behold, his return, his great fame. 

His misfortunes, calummators, behold him a prisoner, chain’d. 

Behold his dejection, poverty, death 

(Curious in time I stand, noting the efforts of heroes, 160 

Is the deferment long’ bitter the slander, poverty, death? 

Lies the seed unreck’d for centuries m the grotmd? lo, to God’s due occasion. 

Uprising in the mght, it sprouts, blooms. 

And fills the earth with use and beauty ) 


130 


140 


7 

Passage indeed O soul to primal thought. 

Not lands and seas alone, thy own clear freshness. 

The young maturity of brood and bloom. 

To realms of buddmg bibles 

O soul, repressless, I with thee and thou with me. 

Thy circumnavigaaon of the world begm, 170 

Of man, the voyage of his mmd’s return. 

To reason’s early paradise. 

Back, back to wisdom’s birth, to innocent mtuitions, 

Again with fair creation 
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O we can wait no longer, 

We too take ship O soul, 

Joyous we too launch out on trackless seas. 

Fearless for unknown shores on waves of ecstasy to sail. 

Amid the wafting winds, (thou pressing me to thee, I thee to me, O soul,) 

Carolmg free, singmg our song of God, iSo 

Chantmg our chant of pleasant exploration 

With laugh and many a kiss, 

(Let others deprecate, let others weep for sin, remorse, humihation,) 

O soul thou pleasest me, I thee 

Ah more than any priest O soul we too beheve m God, 

But with the mystery of God we dare not dally 

0 soul thou pleasest me, I thee, 

Saihng these seas or on the hiUs, or waking in the mght. 

Thoughts, silent thoughts, of Time and Space and Death, hke waters flowmg. 

Bear me indeed as through the regions infinite, rpo 

Whose air I breathe, whose ripples hear, lave me all over. 

Bathe me O God in thee, moimtmg to thee, 

1 and my soul to range in range of thee 

0 Thou transcendent. 

Nameless, the fibre and the breath. 

Light of the hght, shedding forth umverses, thou centre of them, 

Thou mightier centre of the true, the good, the loving. 

Thou moral, spiritual fountain — affection’s source — thou reservoir, 

(O pensive soul of me — O thirst unsatisfied — ^waitest not there? 

Waitest not haply for us somewhere there the Comrade perfect?) 

Thou pulse — thou motive of the stars, suns, systems. 

That, circlmg, move in order, safe, harmomous. 

Athwart the shapeless vasmesses of space. 

How should I think, how breathe a smgle breath, how speak, if, out of myself, 

1 could not launch, to those, superior umverses? 

Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of God, 

At Nature and its wonders. Time and Space and Death, 

But that I, turnmg, call to thee O soul, thou actual Me, 

And lo, thou gently masterest the orbs. 

Thou matest Time, srmlest content at Death, 210 

And finest, sweUest full the vastnesses of Space 

Greater than stars or suns. 

Bounding O soul thou joumeyest forth. 

What love than thme and ours could wider amplify^ 

What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours O soul? 

What dreams of the ideal? what plans of punty, perfection, strength. 

What cheerful wiUmgness for others’ sake to give up all? 

For others’ sake to suffer all? 

Reckoning ahead O soul, when thou, the time achiev’d, 

The seas all cross’d, weather’d the capes, the voyage done, 220 

Surrounded, copest, frontest God, yieldest, the aim attam’d. 
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As fill’d with friendship, love complete, the Elder Brother found. 
The Younger melts in fondness m his arms 


9 

Passage to more than India! 

Are thy wmgs plumed indeed for such far flights? 

O soul, voyagest thou indeed on voyages hke those? 

Disportest thou on waters such as those? 

Soundest below the Sanscrit and the Vedas? 

Then have thy bent unleash’d. 

Passage to you, your shores, ye aged fierce emgmas! ajo 

Passage to you, to mastership of you, ye strangling problems! 

You, strew’d with the wrecks of skeletons, that, living, never reach’d you 

Passage to more than India' 

O secret of the earth and sky' 

Of you O waters of the sea' O wmdmg creeks and rivers! 

Of you O woods and fields' of you strong mountams of my land! 

Of you O prairies' of you gray rocks! 

O morning red' O clouds' O rain and snows! 

O day and mght, passage to you' 

O sim and moon and all you stars! Sinus and Jupiter! 240 

Passage to you' 

Passage, immediate passage' the blood burns m my veins! 

Away O soul' hoist instantly the anchor' 

Cut the hawsers — haul out — shake out every sail' 

Have we not stood here like trees m the ground long enough? 

Have we not grovcl’d here long enough, eaung and drinking hke mere brutes? 

Have we not darken’d and dazed ourselves with books long enough'* 

Sail forth — steer for the deep waters only. 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and thou with me. 

For we are bound where manner has not yet dared to go, 250 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all 

O my brave soul' 

O farther farther sail' 

O daring joy, but safe' are they not all the seas of God? 

O farther, farther, farther sail' 

1871 


CHANTING THE SQUARE DEIFIC ^ 

I 

Chanting the square deific, out of the One advancing, out of the sides. 

Out of the old and new, out of the square entirely divme. 

Solid, four-sided, (all the sides needed,) from this side Jehovah am I, 

Old Brahm I, and I Saturmus am. 

Not Time affects me — I am Time, old, modern as any, 

I *Bnnton said ‘Chanting the Square Deific* is an immortal poem I sometimes think it k the most subtle and profound 
thmg you have written ** W said as to that “Many of my friends have agreed with you. Doctor, about that It would 
be hard to give the idea mathematical expression the idea of spiritual equity-~of spiritual substance the four->square 
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Unpersuadable, relentless, executing righteous judgments. 

As the Earth, the Father, the brown old Kronos, with laws. 

Aged beyond computation, yet ever new, ever with those mighty laws rolhng. 

Relentless I forgive no man — ^whoever sins dies — I will have that man’s hfc. 

Therefore let none expect mercy — have the seasons, gravitation, the appomted days, mercy? 

no more have I, lo 

But as the seasons and gravitauon, and as all the appomted days that forgive not, 

I dispense from this side judgments mexorable without the least remorse. 

2 

Consolator most mild, the promis’d one advancmg, 

With gentle hand extended, the mightier God am I, 

Foretold by prophets and poets in their most rapt prophecies and poems. 

From this side, lo' the Lord Christ gazes — lo' Hermes I — ^lo' mine is Hercules’ face. 

All sorrow, labor, suffering, I, tallying it, absorb in myself, 

Many times have I been rejected, taunted, put m prison, and crucified, and many times shall 
be again. 

All the world have I given up for my dear brothers’ and sisters’ sake, for the soul’s sake. 
Wending my ^ay through the homes of men, rich or poor, with the kiss of affection, lo 

For I am affection, I am the cheer-brmging God, with hope and all-enclosmg chanty. 

With indulgent words as to children, with fresh and sane words, mine only. 

Young and strong I pass knowing well I am destm’d myself to an early death. 

But my chanty has no death — my wisdom dies not, neither early nor late. 

And my sweet love bequeath’d here and elsewhere never dies 

3 

Aloof, dissatisfied, plotting revolt. 

Comrade of crimmals, brother of slaves. 

Crafty, despised, a drudge, ignorant, 

With sudra face and worn brow, black, but in the depths of my heart, proud as any. 

Lifted now and always against whoever scornmg assumes to rule me, 3° 

Morose, full of guile, full of reminiscences, brooding, with many wiles, 

(Though It was thought I was baffled and dispel’d, and my wiles done, but that will never be,) 
Defiant, I, Satan, sull live, still utter words, m new lands duly appearing, (and old ones also,) 
Permanent here from my side, warlike, equal with any, real as any. 

Nor time nor change shall ever change me or my words 

4 

Santa Spirita, breather, life, 

Beyond the light, lighter than light. 

Beyond the flames of hell, joyous, leaping easily above hell. 

Beyond Paradise, perfumed solely with nune own perfume. 

Including all life on earth, touchmg, mcluding God, mcludmg Saviour and Satan, 4° 

Ethereal, pervading all, (for without me what were all? what were God’) 

Essence of forms, hfe of the real idenuties, permanent, positive, (namely the unseen,) 

Life of the great round world, the sun and stars, and of man, I, the general soul, 

Here the square finishing, the solid, I the most solid. 

Breathe my breath also through these songs. 

1 866 

entity — the north, south, east, west of the constituted universe (even the soul universe) — the four sides as sustaining the 
universe (the supernatural something) this u not the poem but the idea back of the poem or below the poem I am 
Ume enough trying to explain it m other words*~the idea seems to ht its own words better than mine You see, at the time 
the poem wrote itself now I am trying to write it.*’ ’ Ib(d.,l,rs6. 
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A NOISELESS patient spider, 

I mark’d where on a httle promontory it stood isolated, 

Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself. 

Ever unreehng them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you O my soul where you stand. 

Surrounded, detached, m measureless oceans of space. 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwmg, seeking the spheres to connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need be form’d, nil the ductile anchor hold. 

Till the gossamer thread you flmg catch somewhere, O my soul 10 

1871 


THE LAST INVOCATION 


At the last, tenderly. 

From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house. 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from the keep of the well-closed doors. 

Let me be wafted 

Let me glide noiselessly forth. 

With the key of softness unlock the locks — ^with a whisper, 

Set ope the doors O soul 

Tenderly — be not impatient, 

(Strong IS your hold O mortal flesh. 

Strong IS your hold O love ) 10 

1871 


TO A LOCOMOTIVE IN WINTER 


Thee for my recitauve. 

Thee in the driving storm even as now, the snow, the wmter-day dechrung. 

Thee in thy panoply, thy measur’d dual throbbing and thy beat convulsive. 

Thy black cyhndric body, golden brass and silvery steel. 

Thy ponderous side-bars, parallel and connecting rods, gyrating, shuttling at thy sides. 
Thy metrical, now swelhng pant and roar, now tapermg in the distance. 

Thy great protruding head-hght fix’d in front. 

Thy long, pale, floating vapor-pennants, tinged with delicate purple. 

The dense and murky clouds out-belchmg from thy smoke-stack. 

Thy knitted frame, thy springs and valves, the tremulous twinkle of thy wheels, 10 

Thy train of cars behind, obedient, merrily following. 

Through gale or calm, now swift, now slack, yet steadily careermg. 

Type of the modern — emblem of motion and power — pulse of the contment. 

For once come serve the Muse and merge in verse, even as here I see thee, 

With storm and buffeting gusts of wmd and failmg snow. 

By day thy warmng ringing bell to sound its notes. 

By night thy silent signal lamps to swing 

Fierce-throated beauty' 

Roll through my chant with all thy lawless music, thy swinging lamps at night, 

Thy madly- whistled laughter, echoing, rumbhng hke an earthquake, rousing all. 

Law of thyself complete, thme own track firmly holdmg. 


30 
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(No sweetness debonair of tearful harp or glib piano thine,) 

Thy trills of shrieks by rocks and hills return’d. 

Launch’d o’er the prairies wide, across the lakes. 

To the free skies unpent and glad and strong. 

1876 


YEARS OF THE MODERN 

Years of the modern' years of the unperform’d' 

Your horizon rises, I see it partmg away for more august dramas, 

I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation but other nations preparmg, 

I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combinations, the sohdarity of races, 

I see that force advancing with irresisnble power on the world’s stage, 

(Have the old forces, the old wars, played their parts^ are the acts suitable to them closed?) 

I see Freedom, completely arm’d and victorious and very haughty, with Law on one side and 
Peace on the other, 

A stupendous trio all issuing forth against the idea of caste. 

What historic denouements are these we so rapidly approach^ 

I see men marching and countermarchmg by swift milhons, 10 

I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies broken, 

I see the landmarks of European kings removed, 

I see this day the People beginning their landmarks, (all others give way,) 

Never were such sharp questions ask’d as this day. 

Never was average man, his soul, more energetic, more like a God, 

Lo, how he urges and urges, leaving the masses no rest' 

His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere, he colonizes the Pacific, the archipelagoes. 

With the steamship, the electric telegraph, the newspaper, the wholesale engines of war. 

With these and the world-spreading factories he interhnks all geography, all lands. 

What whispers are these O lands, running ahead of you, passing under the seas? 20 

Are all nations communing? is there going to be but one heart to the globe'^ 

Is humamty formmg en-masse? for lo, tyrants tremble, crowns grow dim. 

The earth, restive, confronts a new era, perhaps a general divine war. 

No one knows what will happen next, such portents fill the days and nights. 

Years prophetical' the space ahead as I walk, as I vainly try to pierce it, is full of phantoms. 
Unborn deeds, thmgs soon to be, project their shapes around me. 

This incredible rush and heat, this strange ecstatic fever of dreams O years' 

Your dreams O years, how they penetrate through me' (I know now whether I sleep or wake,) 
The perform’d America and Europe grow dim, retiring in shadow behmd me. 

The unperform’d, more gigantic than ever, advance, advance upon me. 30 

1865 


MANNAHATTA 

I WAS askmg for something specific and perfect for my aty. 

Whereupon lo' upsprang the aboriginal name. 

Now I see what there is m a name, a word, liquid, sane, unruly, musical, self-sufficient, 

I see that the word of my city is that word from of old, 

Because I see that word nested in nests of water-bays, superb. 

Rich, hemm’d thick all around with sailships and steamships, an island sixteen miles long, 
sohd-founded, 

Numberless crowded streets, high growths of iron, slender, strong, light, splendidly uprising 
toward clear skies. 

Tides swift and ample, well-loved by me, toward sundown. 

The flowmg sea-currents, the httle islands, larger adjoimng islands, the heights, the villas. 
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The countless masts, the white shore-steamers, the hghters, the ferry-boats, the black sea- 

steamers well-model’ d, 10 

The down-town streets, the jobbers’ houses of business, the houses of busmess of the ship- 
merchants and money-brokers, the nver-streets. 

Immigrants arriving, fifteen or twenty thousand in a week. 

The carts hauling goods, the manly race of drivers of horses, the brown-faced sailors. 

The summer air, the bright sun shimng, and the saihng clouds aloft. 

The wmter snows, the sleigh-bells, the broken ice m the river, passmg along up or down with 
the flood-tide or ebb-tide. 

The mechanics of the city, the masters, well-form’d, beautiful-faced, lookmg you straight m 
the eyes, 

Trottoirs throng’d, vehicles, Broadway, the women, the shops and shows, 

A milhon people — ^manners free and superb — open voices — hospitahty — the most courageous 
and friendly young men. 

City of hurried and sparkhng waters' city of spires and masts' 

City nested m bays 'my city' ao 

i860 


WITH HUSKY-HAUGHTY LIPS, O SEA! 

With husky- haughty hps, O sea! 

Where day and night I wend thy surf-beat shore. 

Imaging to my sense thy varied strange suggestions, 

(I see and plainly list thy talk and conference here,) 

Thy troops of white-maned racers racing to the goal. 

Thy ample, smihng face, dash’d with the sparkhng dimples of the sun. 

Thy brooding scowl and murk — thy unloos’d hurricanes, 

Thy unsubduedness, caprices, wilfulness, 

Great as thou art above the rest, thy many tears — a lack from all etermty in thy content, 
(Naught but the greatest struggles, wrongs, defeats, could make thee greatest — no less could 
make thee,) 10 

Thy lonely state — something thou ever seek’st and seek’st, yet never gain’st. 

Surely some right withheld — some voice, m huge monotonous rage, of freedom-lover pent. 
Some vast heart, hke a planet’s, chain’d and chafing m those breakers. 

By lengthen’d swell, and spasm, and panting breath. 

And rhythmic rasping of thy sands and waves. 

And serpent hiss, and savage peals of laughter. 

And undertones of distant lion roar, 

(Sounding, appealing to the sky’s deaf ear — but now, rapport for once, 

A phantom m the night thy confidant for once,) 

The first and last confession of the globe, 20 

Outsurgmg, muttering from thy soul’s abysms. 

The tale of cosmic elemental passion, 

Thou teUest to a kindred soul 

1889 


AFTER THE SUPPER AND TALK 

After the supper and talk — after the day is done. 

As a friend from friends his final withdrawal prolonging. 

Good-bye and Good-bye with emotional hps repeating, 

(So hard for his hand to release those hands — no more will they meet. 

No more for commumon of sorrow and joy, of old and young, 

A far-stretchmg journey awaits him, to return no more,) 

Shunmng, postpomng severance — seekmg to ward off the last word ever so httle. 
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E’en at the exit-door turning — charges superfluous calling back — e’en as he descends the 
steps, 

Something to eke out a nunute additional — ^shadows of night&U deepening, 

Farewells, messages lessening — dimmer the forthgoer’s visage and form, lo 

Soon to be lost for aye in the darkness — loth, O so loth to depart! 

Garrulous to the very last. 

1889 


SO LONG! 

To conclude, I announce what comes after me 
I remember I said before my leaves sprang at all, 

I would raise my voice jocund and strong with reference to consummations 
When America does what was promis’d. 

When through these States walk a hundred miUions of superb persons. 

When the rest part away for superb persons and contribute to them. 

When breeds of the most perfect mothers denote America, 

Then to me and mme our due fruition 

I have press’d through in my own right, 

I have sung the body and the soul, war and peace have I sung, and the songs of life and death, 
And the songs of birth, and shown that there are many births 1 1 

I have offer’d my style to every one, I have journey’d with confident step. 

While my pleasure is yet at the full I whisper So long' 

And take the yoimg woman’s hand and the young man’s hand for the last time. 

I aimoimce natural persons to arise, 

I announce justice triumphant, 

I announce uncomprormsing liberty and equality, 

I announce the justification of candor and the justification of pride 

I announce that the identity of these States is a single identity only, 

I announce the Umon more and more compact, mdissoluble, 20 

I aimounce splendors and majesties to make all the previous politics of the earth insignificant 

I announce adhesiveness, I say it shall be limitless, unloosen’d, 

I say you shall yet find the friend you were lookmg for. 

I announce a man or woman commg, perhaps you are the one, {So long.') 

I announce the great individual, fluid as Nature, chaste, affectionate, compassionate, fully 
arm’d 

I announce a life that shall be copious, vehement, spiritual, bold, 

I announce an end that shall hghtly and joyfully meet its translation 

I amiounce myriads of youths, beautiful, gigantic, sweet-blooded, 

I announce a race of splendid and savage old men. 

O thicker and faster — (So long ') 30 

0 crowdmg too close upon me, 

1 foresee too much, it means more than I thought. 

It appears to me I am dymg 
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Hasten throat and sound your last. 

Salute me — salute the days once more Peal the old cry once more. 

Screaming electric, the atmosphere usmg. 

At random glancing, each as I notice absorbing. 

Swiftly on, but a little while ahghtmg, 

Curious envelop’d messages dehvermg, 

Sparkles hot, seed ethereal down in the dirt dropping, 40 

Myself unknowmg, my commission obeying, to question it never darmg. 

To ages and ages yet the growth of the seed leaving. 

To troops out of the war arising, they the task I have set promulgmg. 

To women certain whispers of myself bequeathmg, their affection me more clearly explaimng. 
To yoimg men my problems offermg — no dalher I — I the muscle of their brains trying. 

So I pass, a little ame vocal, visible, contrary. 

Afterward a melodious echo, passionately bent for, (death makmg me really undymg,) 

The best of me then when no longer visible, for toward that I have been mcessantly preparmg. 

What IS there more, that I lag and pause and crouch extended with unshut mouth? 

Is there a smgle final farewelP 50 

My songs cease, I abandon them. 

From behind the screen where I hid I advance personally solely to you. 

Camerado, this is no book. 

Who touches this touches a man, 

(Is It night? are we here together alone?) 

It IS I you hold and who holds you, 

I spring from the pages into your arms — decease calls me forth. 

0 how your fingers drowse me. 

Your breath falls around me like dew, your pulse lulls the tympans of my ears, 

1 feel immerged from head to foot, 60 

Dehcious, enough 

Enough O deed impromptu and secret. 

Enough O gliding present — enough O summ’d-up past 

Dear friend whoever you are take this kiss, 

I give It especially to you, do not forget me, 

I feel like one who has done work for the day to retire awhile, 

I receive now again of my many translations, from my avataras ascendmg, while others 
doubtless await me. 

An unknown sphere more real than I dream’d, more direct, darts awakenmg rays about me. 

So long' 

Remember my words, I may agam return, 

I love you, I depart from materials, 70 

I am as one disembodied, triumphant, dead 

i860 


AS AT THY PORTALS ALSO DEATH 

As at thy portals also death, 

Entermg thy sovereign, dim, ilhmitable grounds. 

To memones of my mother, to the divine blending, matermty. 
To her, buried and gone, yet buned not, gone not from me. 
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(I see again the calm benignant face fresh and beautiful still, 

I sit by the form m the coffin, 

I kiss and kiss convulsively agam the sweet old hps, the cheeks, the closed eyes in the 
cofiin,) 

To her, the ideal woman, practical, spiritual, of all of earth, life, love, to me the best, 

I grave a monumental hne, before I go, amid these songs. 

And set a tombstone here 

GOOD-BYE MY FANCYl 

Good-bye my Fancy! 

Farewell dear mate, dear love! 

I’m gomg away, I know not where. 

Or to what fortune, or whether I may ever see you agam. 

So Good-bye my Fancy. 

Now for my last — let me look back a moment. 

The slower fainter uckmg of the clock is in me. 

Exit, mghtfall, and soon the heart-thud stoppmg 

Long have we hved, joy'd, caress’d together. 

Delightful' — now separation — Good-bye my Fancy. 10 

Yet let me not be too hasty. 

Long indeed have we lived, slept, filter’d, become really blended into one. 

Then if we die we die together, (yes, we’ll remain one,) 

If we go anywhere we’ll go together to meet what happens, 

May-be we’ll be better off and bhther, and learn something, 

May-be it is yourself now really ushering me to the true songs, (who knows?) 

May-be it is you the mortal knob really undomg, turmng — so now finally. 

Good-bye — and hail' my Fancy 

1891 


10 

1881 


EMILY DICKINSON 

1830-1886 

THIRTY-TWO POEMS 2 


The soul selects her own society. 

Then shuts the door. 

On her divine majority 
Obtrude no more. 

Unmoved, she notes the chariot’s pausing 
At her low gate. 

Unmoved, an emperor is kneelmg 
Upon her mat. 

I’ve known her from an ample nauon 
Choose one, 10 

Then close the valves of her attention 
Like stone 


My life closed twice before its close. 

It yet remains to see 
If Immortahty unveil 
A third event to me. 

So huge, so hopeless to conceive. 

As these that twice befell. 

Partmg is all we know of heaven. 

And all we need of hell 

1896 

3 

They say that ‘ time assuages,’ — 
Time never did assuage, 

An actual suffering strengthens. 

As smews do, with age 


1890 
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Time IS a test of troublcj 
But not a remedy 
If such It prove, it prove too 
There was no m^ady. 

1896 

4 

Just lost when I was saved! 

Just felt the world go byi 

Just girt me for the onset with etermty. 

When breath blew back. 

And on the other side 
I heard recede the disappointed tide! 

Therefore, as one returned, I feel. 

Odd secrets of the hne to tell' 

Some sailor, skirung foreign shores. 

Some pale reporter from the awful doors 
Before the seal' n 

Next time, to stay! 

Next time, the things to see 
By ear unheard, 

Unscrutinized by eye. 

Next ume, to tarry. 

While the ages steal, — 

Slow tramp the centuries. 

And the cycles wheel 

1891 

5 

I TASTE a hquor never brewed, 

From tankards scooped in pearl. 

Not all the vats upon the Rhme 
Yield such an alcohol' 

Inebriate of air am I, 

And debauchee of dew, 

Reelmg, through endless summer 
days. 

From inns of molten blue 

When landlords turn the drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door, 10 

When butterflies renounce their drams, 

I shall but drink the more' 

Till seraphs swing their snowy hats. 

And saints to wmdows run. 

To see the little tippler 
Leaning agamst the sun! 


6 

I STARTED early, took my dog. 

And visited the sea. 

The mermaids in the basement 
Came out to look at me. 

And frigates in the upper floor 
Extended hempen h^ds. 

Presuming me to be a mouse 
Aground, upon the sands. 

But no man moved me till the ode 
Went past my simple shoe, 10 

And past my apron and my belt. 

And past my bodice too. 

And made as he would eat me up 

As wholly as a dew 

Upon a dandelion’s sleeve — 

And then I started too 

And he — he followed close behmd, 

I felt his silver heel 

Upon my ankle, — then my shoes 

Would overflow with pearl 20 

Until we met the sohd town. 

No man he seemed to know. 

And bowmg with a mighty look 
At me, the sea withdrew. 

1891 

7 

If you were coming in the fall, 

I’d brush the summer by 
With half a smile and half a spurn. 

As housewives do a fly. 

If I could see you in a year, 

I’d wind the months in balls. 

And put them each in separate drawers. 
Until their time befalls 

If only cenmnes delayed, 

I’d count them on my hand, 10 

Subtracting all my fingers dropped 
Into Van Diemen’s land 

If certam, when this hfe was out. 

That yours and mine should be, 

I’d toss It yonder like a rmd. 

And taste etermty. 


1890 
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But now, all ignorant of the length 
Of time’s imcertain wing. 

It goads me, like the goblm bee. 

That will not state its stmg 20 

1890 

8 

Because I could not stop for Death, 

He kindly stopped for me. 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality 

We slowly drove, he knew no haste. 

And I had put away 
My labor, and my leisure too. 

For his avihty. 

We passed the school where children 
played 

At wrestling m a rmg, 10 

We passed the fields of gazing gram. 

We passed the setting sun 

We paused before a house that 
seemed 

A swellmg of the groimd. 

The roof was scarcely visible. 

The cormce but a mound 

Smce then ’tis centuries, but each 
Feels shorter than the day 
I first surmised the horses’ heads 
Were toward eternity. 30 

1890 

9 

Our share of mght to bear. 

Our share of morning. 

Our blank in bhss to fill. 

Our blank m scormng. 

Here a star, and there a star. 

Some lose their way. 

Here a mist, and there a mist. 
Afterwards — day ! 

1890 

10 

Alters When the hills do. 

Falter’ When the sun 
Question if his glory 
Be the perfea one. 

Surfeit’ When the daffodil 
Doth of the de" 


Even as herself O friendl 
I will of you! 

1890 

II 

I CANNOT hve with you. 

It would be hfe. 

And hfe is over there 
Behmd the shelf 

The sexton keeps the key to, 

Putnng up 

Our life, his porcelam. 

Like a cup 

Discarded of the housewife, 

Quamt or broken, 10 

A newer Sevres pleases. 

Old ones crack. 

I could not die with you. 

For one must wait 

To shut the other’s gaze down, — 

You could not. 

And I, could I stand by 
And see you freeze. 

Without my right of frost. 

Death’s privilege? 20 

Nor could I rise with you. 

Because your face 
Would put out Jesus’, 

That new grace 

Glow plam and foreign 
On my homesick eye. 

Except that you, than he 
Shone closer by 

They’d judge us — how’ 

For you served Heaven, you know, 30 
Or sought to, 

I could not. 

Because you saturated sight. 

And I had no more eyes 
For sordid excellence 
As Paradise. 

And were you lost, I would be. 

Though my name 
Rang loudest 

On the heavenly fame. 40 
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And were you saved. 

And I condemned to be 
Where you were not. 

That self were hell to me. 

So we must keep apart. 

You there, I here. 

With just the door ajar 
That oceans are. 

And prayer. 

And that pale sustenance, so 
Despairl 

1890 

12 

I’ll tell you how the sun rose, — 

A ribbon at a time 

The steeples swam in amethyst. 

The news like squirrels ran. 

The hills untied their bonnets. 

The bobohnks begun 
Then I said softly to myself, 

‘That must have been the sunl’ 


But how he set, I know not 
There seemed a purple sule 10 

Which httle yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while 

Till when they reached the other side, 

A dominie in gray 

Put gently up the evemng bars. 

And led die flock away 

1890 

13 

I NEVER saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea, 

Yet know I how the heather looks. 

And what a wave must be 

I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven. 

Yet certam am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 

1890 

14 

I’m nobody' Who are you? 

Are you nobody, too> 

Then there’s a pair of us — don’t tell! 
They’d bamsh us, you know. 


How dreary to be somebody! 

How pubhc, hke a frog 

To tell your name the hvelong day 

To an adminng bog’ 

1891 

15 

Surgeons must be very careful 
When they take the knife! 
Underneath their fine mcisions 
Stirs the culpnt, — Life! 

1891 

16 

I FOUND the phrase to every thought 
I ever had, but one. 

And that defies me, — as a hand 
Did try to chalk the sun 

To races nurtured in the dark, — 

How would your own begin? 

Can blaze be done in cochmeal. 

Or noon m mazarm^ 

1891 

17 

The last mghi that she hved. 

It was a common mght. 

Except the dying, this to us 
Made nature different. 

We noticed smallest dungs, — 

Things overlooked before. 

By this great light upon our mmds 
Itahcized, as ’twere 

That others could exist 

While she must fimsh quite, 10 

A jealousv for her arose 

So nearly infimte. 

We waited while she passed. 

It was a narrow time. 

Too josded were our souls to speak. 

At length the notice came. 

She mentioned, and forgot. 

Then hghdy as a reed 
Bent to the water, shivered scarce. 
Consented, and was dead. 

And we, we placed the hair. 

And drew the head erect. 

And then an awful leisure was. 

Our faith to regulate. 


1890 
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I FELT a funeral in my brain. 

And mourners, to and fro. 

Kept treading, treading, till it seemed 
That sense was breakmg through 

And when they all were seated, 

A service hke a drum 
Kept beatmg, beating, till I thought 
My mind was gomg numb 

And then I heard them lift a box. 

And creak across my soul lo 

With those same boots of lead, again 
Then space began to toll 

As all the heavens were a bell. 

And Bemg but an ear. 

And I and silence some strange race. 
Wrecked, sohtary, here. 

1896 

19 

I LIKE to see It lap the miles. 

And lick the valleys up. 

And stop to feed itself at tanks. 

And then, prodigious, step 

Around a pile of mountams. 

And, supercilious, peer 
In shanties by the sides of roads. 

And then a quarry pare 

To fit Its sides, and crawl between, 
Complaming all the while 10 

In horrid, hooung stanza. 

Then chase itself down hUl 

And neigh like Boanerges, 

Then, punctual as a star. 

Stop — docile and omnipotent — 

At Its own stable door 
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He ate and drank the preaous words. 
His spirit grew robust. 

He knew no more that he was poor. 

Nor that his frame was dust 
He danced along the dingy days. 

And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book What liberty 
A loosened spirit bnngs' 

1890 
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To fight aloud is very brave. 

But gallanter, I know. 

Who charge within the bosom. 

The cavalry of woe. 

Who wm, and nations do not see. 
Who fall, and none observe. 

Whose dying eyes no country 
Regards with patnot love 

We trust, in plumed procession. 

For such the angels go, 10 

Rank after rank, with even feet 
And umforms of snow 
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Much madness is divinest sense 
To a discernmg eye. 

Much sense the starkest madness 
’Tis the majority 
In this, as all, prevails 
Assent, and you are sane. 

Demur, — you’re straightway dangerous, 
And handled with a chain 

1890 
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A DEATH-BLOW IS a hfe-blow to some 
Who, uU they died, did not alive become. 
Who, had they hved, had died, but when 
They died, vitality begun 
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It dropped so low in my regard 
I heard it hit the ground. 

And go to pieces on the stones 
At bottom of my mind. 

Yet blamed the fate that fractured, less 
Than I reviled myself 
For entertainmg plated wares 
Upon my silver shelf 
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He preached upon ‘breadth’ till it argued 
him narrow, — 

The broad are too broad to define. 

And of ‘truth’ unul it proclaimed him a 
har, — 

The truth never flaunted a sign 
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Simplicity fled from his counterfeit 
presence 

As gold the pyrites would shun 
What confusion would cover the innocent 
Jesus 

To meet so enabled a man! 
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That such have died enables us 
The tranquiller to die. 

That such have hved, ceitificate 
For immortahty. 
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To hear an oriole sing 
May be a common thmg, 

Or only a divine 

It is not of the bird 

Who sings the same, unheard. 

As unto crowd 

The fashion of the ear 
Attireth that it hear 
In dun or fair 

So whether it be rune, 10 

Or whether it be none, 

Is of within. 

The ‘tune is in the tree,’ 

The scepnc showeth me, 

‘No, sir' In thee'’ 


The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 

A travelling flake of snow 
Across a barn or through a rut 
. Debates if it will go 

A narrow wind complains all day 
How some one treated him. 

Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem 
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A ROUTE of evanescence 
With a revolvmg wheel, 

A resonance of emerald, 

A rush of cochmeal. 

And every blossom on the bush 
Adjusts Its tumbled head, — 

The mail from Turns, probably. 

An easy mormng’s ride 
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The thought beneath so shght a film 
Is more distinctly seen, — 

As laces just reveal the surge, 

Or mists the Apenmne 
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Not with a club the heart is broken. 

Nor with a stone, 

A whip, so small you could not see it. 
I’ve known 

To lash the magic creature 
Till It fell. 

Yet that whip’s name too noble 
Then to tell 

Magnammous of bird 

By boy descried, 10 

To sing imto the stone 
Of which It died. 
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Pain has an element of blank. 

It cannot recollect 

When It began, or if there were 

A day when it was not 

It has no future but itself. 

Its infimte realms contain 
Its past, enlightened to perceive 
New periods of pam 

1890 
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FREDERICKSBURG 

The increasing moonbght drifts across my 
bed. 

And on the churchyard by the road, I know 
It falls as white and noiselessly as 
snow 

’Twas such a mght two weary summers 
fled. 

The stars, as now, were wamng overhead 
Listen' Agam the shrill-hpped bugles blow 
Where the swift currents of the river flow 
Past Fredericksburg, — far off the heavens 
are red 

With sudden conflagration, on yon height, 
Lmstock in hand, the gunners hold their 

breath, 10 

A signal-rocket pierces the dense mght, 
Flmgs Its spent stars upon the town 
beneath. 

Hark' — the artillery massing on the right. 
Hark' — the black squadrons wheehng 
down to Death' 
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IDENTITY 

Somewhere — in desolate wind-swept 
space — 

In Twihght-Iand — in No-man’»-land — 
Two hurrymg Shapes met face to face. 

And bade each other stand 

‘And who are you’’ cried one a-gape. 
Shuddering m the gloaming light. 

‘I know not,’ said the second Shape, 

‘1 only died last mght’’ 
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HEREDITY 

A SOLDIER of the Cromwell stamp. 

With sword and psalm-book by his side. 

At home ahke in church and camp 
Austere he hved, and simleless died. 

But she, a creature soft and fine — 

From Spam, some say, some say from 
France, 

Withm her veins leapt blood hke wine — 
She led her Roundhead lord a dance' 

In Grantham church they he asleep. 

Just where, the verger may not know 10 
Strange that two hundred years should keep 
The old ancestral fires aglow' 

In me these two have met agam. 

To each my nature owes a part 
To one, the cool and reasomng brain. 

To one, the qmck, unreasomng heart 
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MEMORY 

My mind lets go a thousand things. 

Like dates of wars and deaths of kings. 
And yet recalls the very hour — 

’Twas noon by yonder village tower. 

And on the last blue noon m May — 

The wind came briskly up this way, 
Cnspmg the brook beside the road. 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pme-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree 10 
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BAYARD TAYLOR 

1825-1878 


ARIEL IN THE CLOVEN PINE 

Now the frosty stars are gone 
I have watched them, one by one, 
Fading on the shores of Dawn 
Round and full the glorious sun 
Walks with level step the spray, 


Through his vestibule of Day, 

While the wolves that late did 
howl 

Slink to dens and coverts foul, 

Guarded by the demon owl. 

Who, last mght, with mockmg croon, to 
Wheeled athwart the chilly moon. 
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And with eyes that blankly glared 
On my direful torment stared. 

The lark is flickering in the hght; 

Still the nightingale doth sing, — 

AU the isle, ahve with Spring, 

Lies, a jewel of delight. 

On the blue sea’s heavmg breast. 

Not a breath from out the West, 

But some balmy smeU doth bring 20 

From the sproutmg myrtle buds. 

Or from meadowy vales that he 
Like a green inverted sky. 

Which the yellow cowshp stars. 

And the bloomy almond woods, 

Cloud-like, cross with roseate bars 
All IS hfe that I can spy. 

To the farthest sea and sky. 

And my own the only pain 

Within this ring of Tyrrhene mam 30 

In the gnarled and cloven Pine 
Where that hell-born hag did cham me. 

All this orb of cloudless shine, 

All this youth in Nature’s vems 
Tinghng with the season’s wme. 

With a sharper torment pain me 
Pansies in soft April rains 
Fill their stalks with honeyed sap 
Drawn from Earth’s prolific lap. 

But the sluggish blood she brmgs 40 

To the tough Pme’s himdred rmgs, 

Closer locks their cruel hold, 

Closer draws the scaly bark 
Round the crevice, damp and cold, 

Where my useless wings I fold, — 

Seahng me m iron dark 
By this coarse and alien state 
Is my damty essence wronged, 

Fmer senses that belonged 

To my freedom, chafe at Fate, 50 

TiU the happier elves I hate, 

’Who m moonhght dances turn 
Underneath the palmy fern. 

Or in hght and twinklmg bands 
Follow on with hnkfed hands 
To the Ocean’s yellow sands. 

Pnmrose-eyes each morning ope 
In their cool, deep beds of grass, 

Violets make the airs that pass 
Telltales of their fragrant slope. sq 

I can see them where they spnng 
Never brushed by fairy wmg. 
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All those comers I can spy 
In the island’s sohtude. 

Where the dew is never dry, 

Nor the miser bees mtrude 
Cups of rarest hue are there. 

Full of perfumed wme undramed, — 
Mushroom banquets, ne’er profaned. 
Canopied by maiden-hair. 70 

Pearls I see upon the sands. 

Never touched by other hands. 

And the rainbow bubbles shme 
On the ridged and frothy bnne. 

Tenantless of voyager 
Till they burst m vacant air 
O, the songs that sung might be. 

And the mazy dances woven. 

Had that witch ne’er crossed the sea 
And the Pine been never cloven! so 

Many years my direst pam 
Has made the wave-rocked isle complam 
Wmds, that from the Cyclades 
Came, to blow in wanton not 
Round Its shore’s enchanted quiet. 

Bore my waihngs on the seas, 

Sorrowmg birds m Autumn went 
Through the world with my lament. 

Still the bitter fate is mine. 

All dehght unshared to see, 90 

Smartmg m the cloven Pme, 

While I wait the tardy axe 
Which, perchance, shall set me free 
From the damned Witch Sycorax. 

1848 

BEDOUIN SONG 

From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stalhon shod with fire; 

And the wmds are left behmd 
In the speed of my desire. 

Under thy window I stand. 

And the midmght hears my cry. 

I love thee, I love but thee. 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 10 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book urf old' 

Look from thy wmdow and see 
My passion and my pam; 

I he on the sands below, 

And I famt m thy disdain. 
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Let the night-wmds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burmng sigh, 

And melt thee to hear the vow 

Of a love that shall not die 20 

Till the sun grows cold. 

And the stars are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

My steps are mghtly driven, 

By the fever m my breast. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest 
Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door, 3c 
And my kisses shall teach thy hps 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold. 

And the stars are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 
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EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 

1833-1908 


HOW OLD BROWN TOOK 
HARPER’S FERRY 

John Brown m Kansas setded, hke a 
steadfast Yankee farmer. 

Brave and godly, with four sons, all 
stalwart men of might 
There he spoke aloud for freedom, and the 
Border-strife grew warmer, 

Till the Rangers fired his dwellmg, m his 
absence, in the night, 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Came homeward in the mormng — to find 
his house burned down. 

Then he grasped his trusty rifle and boldly 
fought for freedom, 

Smote from border unto border the 

fierce, mvading band, 9 

And he and his brave boys vowed — so 

might Heaven help and speed ’em' — 
They would save those grand old prairies 
from the curse that bhghts the land. 
And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Said, ‘Boys, the Lord will aid us!’ and he 
shoved his ramrod down 

And the Lord did aid these men, and they 
labored day and even, 

Saving Kansas from its peril, and their 
very fives seemed charmed. 

Till the ruffians killed one son, m the 
blessed fight of Heaven, — 

In cold blood the fellows slew him, as he 
journeyed all unarmed. 


Then Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 20 

Shed not a tear, but shut his teeth, and 
frowned a terrible frown' 

Then they seized another brave boy, — not 
anud the heat of battle. 

But in peace, behind his ploughshare, — 
and they loaded him with chains, 
And with pikes, before their horses, even as 
they goad their cattle. 

Drove hum cruelly, for their sport, and at 
last blew out his brams. 

Then Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Raised his right hand up to Heaven, calling 
Heaven’s vengeance down 

And he swore a fearful oath, by the name of 
the Almighty, 

He would hunt this ravemng evil that 
had scathed and torn him so, 30 
He would seize it by the vitals, he would 
crush It day and mght, he 
Would so pursue its footsteps, so return it 
blow for blow. 

That Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Should be a name to swear by, m backwoods 
or m town' 

Then his beard became more grizzled, and 
his wild blue eye grew wilder. 

And more sharply curved his hawk’s-nose, 
snuffing battle from afar. 

And he and the two boys left, though the 
Kansas strife waxed imlder. 
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Grew more sullen, till was over the 
bloody Border War, 

And Old Brown, 40 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Had gone crazy, as they reckoned by his 
fearful glare and frown 

So he left the plains of Kansas and their 
bitter woes behind him, 

Slipt off into Virgima, where the states- 
men all are born. 

Hired a farm by Harper’s Ferry, and no one 
knew where to find him. 

Or whether he’d turned parson, or was 
jacketed and shorn. 

For Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Mad as he was, knew texts enough to wear a 
parson’s gown 

He bought no ploughs and harrows, spades 
and shovels, and such trifles, 50 
But quiedy to his rancho there came, by 
every train, 

Boxes full of pikes and pistols, and his well- 
beloved Sharp’s rifles. 

And eighteen other madmen jomed their 
leader there again 
Says Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

‘Boys, we’ve got an army large enough to 
march and take the town' 

‘Take the town, and seize the muskets, free 
the negroes, and then arm them. 
Carry the County and the State, ay, and 
all the potent South 

On their own heads be the slaughter, if 
their victims rise to harm them — 
These Virginians' who beheved not, nor 
would heed the warmng mouth.’ 60 
Says Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

‘The world shall see a Repubhc, or my 
name is not John Brown ’ 

’Twas the sixteenth of October, on the 
evemng of a Sunday: 

‘This good work,’ declared the captain, 
‘shall be on a holy mghtl’ 

It was on a Sunday evemng, and before the 
noon of Monday, 

With two sons, and Captam Stephens, 
fifteen privates — black and white, 
Captain Brown, 


Osawatomie Brown, 

Marched across the bridged Potomac, and 
knocked the sentry down; 70 

Took the guarded armory-buildmg, and the 
muskets and the cannon; 

Captured all the county majors and the 
colonels, one by one. 

Scared to death each gallant saon of 
Virgima they ran on. 

And before the noon of Monday, I say, 
the deed was done. 

Mad Old Brown, 

Osawatonaie Brown, 

With his eighteen other crazy men, went m 
and took the town. 

Very httle noise and bluster, little smell of 
powder made he. 

It was all done in the midiught, like the 
Emperor’s coup d’etat 

‘Cut the wires' Stop the rail-cars' Hold the 
streets and bridges'’ said he, so 
Then declared the new Repubhc, with 
himself for guiding star, — 

This Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

And the bold two thousand atizens ran off 
and left the town. 

Then was ridmg and railroading and 
expressing here and thither. 

And the Martinsburg Sharpshooters and 
the Charlestown Volunteers, 

And the Shepherdstown and Winchester 
Militia hastened whither 
Old Brown was said to muster his ten 
thousand grenadiers 
General Brown' 

Osawatomie Brown' ' 90 

Behind whose rampant banner aU the 
North was pouring down 

But at last, ’us said, some prisoners escaped 
from Old Brown’s durance. 

And the effervescent valor of the Chivalry 
broke out. 

When they learned that mneteen madmen 
had the marvellous assurance — 

Only nineteen — thus to seize the place 
and drive them straight about; 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatomie Brown, 

Found an army come to take him, 
encamped around the town. 
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But to storm with all the forces I have 
mentioned, was too nsky, 

So they hurried off to Richmond for the 
Government Marmes, loo 

Tore them from their weepmg matrons, 
fired their souls with Bourbon 
whiskey. 

Till they battered down Brown’s castle 
with their ladders and machmes; 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatonue Brown, 

Received three bayonet stabs, and a cut on 
his brave old crown. 

Tallyhol the old Virgima gentry gather to 
the baying' 

In they rushed and killed the game, 
shooting lustily away, 

And whene’er they slew a rebel, those who 
came too late for slaymg. 

Not to lose a share of glory, fired their 
bullets in his clay. 

And Old Brown, no 

Osawatonue Brown, 

Saw his sons fall dead beside him, and 
between them laid him down 

How the conquerors wore their laurelsj 
how they hastened on the trial. 

How Old Brown was placed, half-dymg, 
on the Charlestown court-house 
floor. 

How he spoke his grand oration, in the 
scorn of all demal. 

What the brave old madman told them, — 
these are known the country o’er 
‘Hang Old Brown, 

Oswatomie Brown,’ 

Said the )udge, ‘and all such rebels'’ with 
his most judicial frown 

But, Virgimans, don’t do it! for I tell you 

that the flagon, 120 

Filled with blood of Old Brown’s 
offsprmg, was first poured by 
Southern hands. 

And each drop from Old Brown’s hfe- 

vems, like the red gore of the dragon, 
May sprmg up a vengeful Fury, hissmg 
through your slave-worn lands' 

And Old Brown, 

Osawatonue Brown, 

May trouble you more than ever, when 
you’ve nailed his coffin down! 
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KEARNY AT SEVEN PINES 

So that soldierly legend is still on its 
journey, — 

That story of Kearny who knew not to 
yield' 

’Twas the day when with Jameson, fierce 
Berry, and Birney, 

Agamst twenty thousand he ralhed the 
field 

Where the red volleys poured, where the 
clamor rose highest. 

Where the dead lay m clumps through 
the dwarf oak and pine. 

Where the aim from the thicket was surest 
and mghest, — 

No charge like Phil Kearny’s along the 
whole hne 

When the battle went ill, and the bravest 
were solemn. 

Near the dark Seven Pmes, where we 

still held our ground, 10 

He rode down the length of the withermg 
column. 

And his heart at our war-try leapt up 
with a bound. 

He snuffed, like his charger, the wmd of 
the powder, — 

His sword waved us on and we answered 
the sign 

Loud our cheer as we rushed, but his laugh 
rang the louder, 

‘There’s the devil’s own fun, boys, along 
the whole hne'’ 

How he strode his brown steed' How we 
saw his blade brighten 

In the one hand stiU left, — and the reins 
m his teeth' 

He laughed like a boy when the holidays 
heighten. 

But a soldier’s glance shot from his visor 
beneath 20 

Up came the reserves to the mellay 
infernal, 

Askmg where to go m, — through the 
clearmg or pme'* 

‘O, anywhere! Forward' ’Tis all the same. 
Colonel 

You’ll find lovely fightmg along the 
whole hne' ’ 

O, evil the black shroud of mght at 
Chantilly, 
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That hid him from sight of his brave 
men and tried' 

Foulj foul sped the bullet that chpped the 
white hly, 

The flower of our kmghthood, the whole 
army’s pride' 

Yet we dream that he stillj — m that 
shadowy region 
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Where the dead form their ranks at the 
wan drummer’s sign, — 30 

Rides on, as of old, down the length of his 
legion. 

And the word still is Forward! along the 
whole hne. 
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BRET HARTE 

1836-1902 


THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT i 

As Mr John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped 
into the main street of Poker Flat on the 
mornmg of the 23d of November, 1850, he 
was conscious of a change in its moral at- 
mosphere smee the preceding mght Two or 
three men, conversing earnestly together, 
ceased as he approached, and exchanged 
sigmficant glances There was a Sabbath 
lull in the air, which, in a settlement unused 
to Sabbath influences, looked ommous 

I Of himself, Harte wrote ‘But he deems it worthy of 
consideration that during this period, ic, from 1862 
to r866, he produced his first efforts toward indi- 
cating a peculiarly characteristic Western American 
literature He would like to offer these facts as evidence 
of his very early, half-boyish, but very enthusiastic, 
belief in such a possibility — a belief which never de- 
serted him, and which, a few years later, from the 
better-known pages of the Overland Monthlvy he was 
able to demonstrate to a larger and more cosmopolitan 
audience in the story of “The Luck of Koanng Camp’* 
and the poem of the “Heathen Chinee ” But it was one 
of the anomalies of the very condition of life that he 
worked amidst, and endeavoured to portray, that 
these first efforts were rewarded by very little success, 
and even “The Luck of Roaring Camp” de- 
pended for Its recognition in California upon its suc- 
cess elsewhere Hence the critical reader will observe 
that the bulk of these earlier efforts were marked 
by very little flavour of the soil, but were addressed to 
an audience half foreign m their sympathies, and stxU 
imbued with Eastern or New England habits and 
literary traditions “Home” was stiU potent with these 
voluntary exiles m their moments of relaxation. East- 
ern magazines and current Eastern literature formed 
their literary recreation, and the sale of the better 
class of periodicals was singularly great Not was the 
taste confined to American literature The illustrated 
and satirical English journals were as frequently seen 
in California as in Massachusetts, and the author 
records that he has experienced more difficulty in pro- 
curing a copy of Punch in an English provmcial town 
than was his fortune at “Red Dog” or “One-Horse 
Gulch ” ’ Harte, Introduction, ITorJkrCBoston, 1882), 
1^-3 


Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face be- 
trayed small concern m these indications. 
Whether he was conscious of any predis- 
posing cause was another question ‘I reckon 
they’re after somebody,’ he reflected, ‘likely 
It’s me ’ He returned to his pocket the 
handkerchief with which he had been whip- 
pmg away the red dust of Poker Flat from 
his neat boots, and qmetly discharged his 
nund of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact. Poker Flat was ‘after 
somebody ’ It had lately suffered the loss 
of several thousand dollars, two valuable 
horses, and a prominent citizen It was ex- 
periencing a spasm of virtuous reaction, 
quite as lawless and tmgovemable as any 
of the acts that had provoked it A secret 
committee had determmed to rid the town 
of all improper persons This was done 
permanently in regard of two men who 
were then hanging from the boughs of a 
sycamore in the gulch, and temporarily in 
the bamshment of certain other objection- 
able characters I regret to say that some 
of these were ladies It is but due to the 
sex, however, to state that their impro- 
priety was professional, and it was only in 
such easily established standards of evil 
that Poker Flat ventured to sit m judg- 
ment. 

Mr Oakhurst was right m supposmg that 
he was included in this category A few of 
the committee had urged hanging him as a 
possible example and a sure method of 
reimbursmg themselves from his pockets of 
the sums he had won from them ‘It’s agin 
justice,’ said Jim Wheeler, ‘to let this yer 
young man from Roaring Camp — an entire 
stranger — carry away our money ’ But a 
crude sentiment of equity residing in the 
breasts of those who had been fortunate 
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enough lo win from Mr. Oakhurst over- 
ruled this narrower local prejudice 

Mr Oakhurst received his sentence with 
philosophic calmness, none the less coolly 
that he was aware of the hesitauon of his 
judges He was too much of a gambler not 
to accept fate With him life was at best an 
uncertain game, and he recognized the usual 
percentage in favor of the dealer 

A body of armed men accompanied the lo 
deported wickedness of Poker Flat to the 
outskirts of the settlement Besides Mr 
Oakhurst, who was known to be a coolly 
desperate man, and for whose intimidation 
the armed escort was intended, the expatri- 
ated party consisted of a young woman fa- 
miharly taown as ‘The Duchess,’ another 
who had won the title of ‘Mother Shipton,’ 
and ‘Uncle Billy,’ a suspected slmce-robber 
and confirmed drunkard The cavalcade 20 
provoked no comments from the spectators, 
nor was any word uttered by the escort 
Only when the gulch which marked the ut- 
termost limit of Poker Flat was reached, the 
leader spoke briefly and to the point The 
exiles were forbidden to return at the peril 
of their lives 

As the escort disappeared, their pent-up 
feehngs found vent in a few hysterical tears 
from the Duchess, some bad language from 30 
Mother Shipton, and a Parthian volley of 
expletives from Uncle Billy The philo- 
sophic Oakhurst alone remamed silent He 
hstened calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire 
to cut somebody’s heart out, to the repeated 
statements of the Duchess that she would 
die in the road, and to the alarming oaths 
that seemed to be bumped out of Uncle 
Billy as he rode forward With the easy 
good humor characteristic of his class, he 40 
insisted upon exchangmg his own ridmg- 
horse, ‘Five-Spot,’ for the sorry mule which 
the Duchess rode But even this act did not 
draw the party into any closer sympathy 
The young woman readjusted her some- 
what draggled plumes with a feeble, faded 
coquetry. Mother Shipton eyed the pos- 
sessor of ‘Five-Spot’ with malevolence, and 
Uncle Billy included the whole party m one 
sweeping anathema 50 

The road to Sandy Bar — a camp that, not 
having as yet experienced the regeneratmg 
influences of Poker Flat, consequently 
seemed to offer some mvitation to the emi- 
grants — lay over a steep mountain range It 


was distant a day’s severe travel In that ad- 
vanced season the party soon passed out of 
the moist, temperate regions of the foothills 
mto the dry, cold, bracmg air of the Sierras 
The trail was narrow and difficult At noon 
the Duchess, rolling out of her saddle upon 
the ground, declared her intention of gomg 
no farther, and the party halted 

The spot was singularly wild and impres- 
sive A wooded amphitheatre, surrounded 
on three sides by precipitous chffs of naked 
gramte, sloped gently toward the crest of 
another precipice that overlooked the valley 
It was, undoubtedly, the most suitable spot 
for a camp, had camping been advisable 
But Mr Oakhurst knew that scarcely half 
the journey to Sandy Bar was accom- 
phshed, and the party were not eqmpped 
or provisioned for delay This fact he 
pointed out to his companions curtly, with 
a philosophic commentary on the folly of 
‘throwmg up their hand before the game 
was played out ’ But they were furnished 
with hquor, which in this emergency stood 
tliem m place of food, fuel, rest, and pre- 
science In spite of his remonstrances, it was 
not long before they were more or less un- 
der its influence Uncle Billy passed rapidly 
from a belhcose state into one of stupor, the 
Duchess became maudlin, and Mother 
Shipton snored Mr Oakhurst alone re- 
mamed erect, leaning against a rock, calmly 
surveying them 

Mr Oakhurst did not drink It interfered 
with a profession which required coolness, 
impassiveness, and presence of mind, and, 
in his own language, he ‘couldn’t afford it ’ 
As he gazed at his recumbent fellow exiles, 
the lonehness begotten of his pariah trade, 
his habits of life, his very vices, for the first 
time seriously oppressed him He bestirred 
himself m dusting his black clothes, wash- 
mg his hands and face, and other acts char- 
acteristic of his studiously neat habits, and 
for a moment forgot his annoyance The 
thought of desertmg his weaker and more 
piuable compamons never perhaps occurred 
to him Yet he could not help feeling the 
want of that excitement which, smgularly 
enough, was most conducive to that calm 
equanimity for which he was notorious He 
looked at the gloomy walls that rose a thou- 
sand feet sheer above the circhng pines 
around him, at the sky ominously clouded, 
at the valley below, already deepenmg mto 
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shadow, and, doing so, suddenly he heard 
his own name called 

A horseman slowly ascended the trail In 
the fresh, open face of the newcomer Mr 
Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, other- 
wise known as ‘The Innocent,’ of Sandy 
Bar He had met him some months before 
over a 'little game,’ and had, with perfect 
equanimity, won the entire fortune — 
amountmg to some forty dollars — of that 
guileless youth After the game was fin- 
ished, Mr Oakhurst drew the youthful 
speculator behind the door and thus ad- 
dressed him ‘Tommy, you’re a good httle 
man, but you can’t gamble worth a cent 
Don’t try it over again ’ He then handed 
him his money back, pushed him gently 
from the room, and so made a devoted slave 
of Tom Simson 

There was a remembrance of this in his 
boyish and enthusiastic greeting of Mr 
Oakhurst He had started, he said, to go to 
Poker Flat to seek his fortune ‘Alone?’ No, 
not exactly alone, in fact (a giggle), he had 
run away with Piney Woods Didn’t Mr 
Oakhurst remember Piney’ She that used 
to wait on the table at the Temperance 
House? They had been engaged a long time, 
but old Jake Woods had objected, and so 
they had run away, and were going to Poker 
Flat to be married, and here they were And 
they were tired out, and how lucky it was 
they had found a place to camp, and com- 
pany All this the Innocent delivered rap- 
idly, while Pmey, a stout, comely damsel of 
fifteen, emerged from behind the pine-tree, 
where she had been blushing unseen, and 
rode to the side of her lover 

Mr Oakhurst seldom troubled himself 
with sentiment, still less with propriety, but 
he had a vague idea that the situation was 
not fortunate He retained, however, his 
presence of mind sufficiently to kick Uncle 
Billy, who was about to say something, and 
Uncle Billy was sober enough to recognize 
in Mr Oakhurst’s kick a superior power 
that would not bear trifling He then en- 
deavored to dissuade Tom Simson from de- 
laymg further, but in vain He even pomted 
out the fact that there was no provision, nor 
means of makmg a camp But, unluckily, 
the Innocent met this objection by assurmg 
the party that he was provided with an extra 
mule loaded with provisions, and by the 


discovery of a rude attempt at a log house 
near the trail. ‘Pmey can stay with Mrs 
Oakhurst,’ said the Irmocent, pomtmg to 
the Duchess, ‘and I can shift for myself ’ 
Nothing but Mr Oakhurst’s admonish- 
ing foot saved Uncle Billy from burstmg 
mto a roar of laughter As it was, he felt 
compelled to retire up the canon until he 
could recover his gravity There he confided 
lo the joke to the tall pme-trees, with many 
slaps of his leg, contortions of his face, and 
the usual profanity But when he returned 
to the party, he found them seated by a fire 
— For the air had grown strangely chull and 
the sky overcast — in apparently amicable 
conversation Pmey was actually talking m 
an impulsive girhsh fashion to the Duchess, 
who was listemng with an interest and ani- 
mation she had not shown for many days 
20 The Innocent was holding forth, apparently 
with equal effect, to Mr Oakhurst and 
Mother Shipton, who was actually relaxing 
mto amiability ‘Is this yer a d — d picnic’’ 
said Uncle Billy, with inward scorn, as he 
surveyed the sylvan group, the glancing 
firelight, and the tethered animals m the 
foreground Suddenly an idea mingled with 
the alcohohc fumes that disturbed his bram 
It was apparently of a jocular nature, for he 
30 felt impelled to slap his leg again and cram 
his fist mto his mouth 

As the shadows crept slowly up the moun- 
tain, a slight breeze rocked the tops of the 
pme-trees and moaned through their long 
and gloomy aisles The ruined cabm, 
patched and covered with pine boughs, was 
set apart for the ladies As the lovers parted, 
they unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so 
honest and sincere that it might have been 
40 heard above the swaying pmes The frail 
Duchess and the malevolent Mother Ship- 
ton were probably too stunned to remark 
upon this last evidence of simphcity, and 
so turned without a word to the hut The 
fire was replenished, the men lay down be- 
fore the door, and m a few mmutes were 
asleep 

Mr Oakhurst was a light sleeper. To- 
ward moriung he awoke benumbed and 
50 cold As he stirred the dymg fire, the wmd, 
which was now blowing strongly, brought 
to his cheek that which caused the blood to 
leave it, — snow' 

He started to his feet with the intention 
of awakemng the sleepers, for there was no 
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time to lose But turning to where Uncle 
Billy had been lymg, he found him gone. A 
suspicion leaped to his bram, and a curse to 
his hps He ran to the spot where the mules 
had been tethered — they were no longer 
there The tracks were already rapidly dis- 
appearmg m the snow 

The momentary exatement brought Mr 
Oakhurst back to the fire wtth his usual 
calm He did not waken the sleepers The to 
Innocent slumbered peacefuUy, with a 
smile on his good-humored, freckled face, 
the virgin Pmey slept beside her frailer sis- 
ters as sweetly as though attended by celes- 
tial guardians, and Mr Oakhurst, drawmg 
his blanket over his shoulders, stroked his 
mustaches and waited for the dawn It came 
slowly m a whirling mist of snowflakes that 
dazzled and confused the eye What could 
be seen of the landscape appeared magically 30 
changed He looked over the valley, and 
summed up the present and future m two 
words, ‘Snowed in’’ 

A careful inventory of the provisions, 
which, fortunately for the party, had been 
stored within the hut, and so escaped the 
felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed 
the fact that with care and prudence they 
might last ten days longer ‘That is,’ said 
Mr Oakhurst sotto voce to the Innocent, ‘if 30 
you’re willing to board us. If you am’t — and 
perhaps you’d better not — you can wait till 
Uncle Billy gets back with provisions ’ For 
some occult reason, Mr Oakhurst could 
not bring himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s 
rascality, and so offered the hypothesis that 
he had wandered from the camp and had 
accidentally stampeded the ammals He 
dropped a warmng to the Duchess and 
Mother Shipton, who of course knew the 40 
facts of their associate’s defection ‘They’ll 
find out the truth about us all when they 
find out anythmg,’ he added significantly, 
‘and there’s no good frighterung them now ’ 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly 
store at the disposal of Air Oakhurst, but 
seemed to enjoy the prospect of their en- 
forced seclusion ‘We’ll have a good camp 
for a week, and then the snow’ll melt, and 
we’ll all go back together ’ The cheerful 50 
gayety of the young man and Mr Oak- 
hurst’s calm infected the others The Inno- 
cent, with the aid of pine boughs, extem- 
porized a thatch for the roofless cabm, and 
the Duchess directed Pmey m the rear- 


rangement of the mterior with a taste and 
tact that opened the blue eyes of that pro- 
vmcial maiden to their fiiflest extent ‘I 
reckon now you’re used to fine things at 
Poker Flat,’ said Pmey. The Duchess 
turned away sharply to conceal something 
that reddened her cheeks through their pro- 
fessional tmt, and Mother Shipton re- 
quested Pmey not to ‘chatter ’ But when 
Mr Oakhurst returned from a weary search 
for the trail, he heard the sound of happy 
laughter echoed from the rocks He stopped 
m some alarm, and his thoughts first nat- 
urally reverted to the whiskey, which he 
had prudently cachdd ‘And yet it don’t 
somehow sound like whiskey,’ said the 
gambler It was not until he caught sight of 
the blazing fire through the still blmding 
storm, and the group around it, that he 
settled to the conviction that it was ‘square 
fun ’ 

Whether Mr Oakhurst had cached his 
cards with the whiskey as somethmg de- 
barred the free access of the commimity, I 
cannot say It was certam that, m Mother 
Shipton’s words, he ‘didn’t say “cards” 
once’ during that evemng Haply the time 
was begmled by an accordion, produced 
somewhat ostentatiously by Tom Simson 
from his pack Notwithstandmg some diffi- 
culties attendmg the manipulation of this m- 
strument, Pmey Woods managed to pluck 
several reluctant melodies from its keys, to 
an accompaniment by the Innocent on a pair 
of bone castanets But the crowning fes- 
tivity of the evening was reached in a rude 
camp-meenng hymn, which the lovers, 
jommg hands, sang with great eamesmess 
and vociferation I fear that a certam defiant 
tone and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, 
rather than any devotional quality, caused 
It speedily to infect the others, who at last 
jomed m the refram 

‘I’m proud to hve m the service of the 
Lord, 

And I’m boimd to die m His army ’ 

The pmes rocked, the storm eddied and 
whirled above the miserable group, and the 
flames of their altar leaped heavenward, as 
if m token of the vow 

At midmght the storm abated, the roUing 
clouds parted, and the stars glittered keenly 
above the sleepmg camp. Mr Oakhurst, 
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whose professional habits had enabled him 
to hve on the smallest possible amount of 
sleep, in dividing the watch with Tom Sim- 
son somehow managed to take upon him- 
self the greater part of that duty. He ex- 
cused himself to the Innocent by saying 
that he had ‘often been a week without 
sleep ’ ‘Domg what>’ asked Tom ‘Poker’’ 
replied Oakhurst sententiously ‘When a 
man gets a streak of luck, — mgger-luck, — 10 
he don’t get tired The luck gives in first 
Luck,’ contmued the gambler reflecnvely, 

‘is a mighty queer thing All you know 
about It for certain is that it’s bound to 
change And it’s findmg out when it’s gomg 
to change that makes you We’ve had a 
streak of bad luck smce we left Poker Flat, — 
you come along, and slap you get into it, 
too If you can hold your cards nght along 
you’re all right For,’ added the gambler, 20 
with cheerful irrelevance — 

‘ “I’m proud to live in the service of the 
Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army ” ’ 

The third day came, and the sun, looking 
through the white-curtained valley, saw the 
outcasts divide their slowly decreasing 
store of provisions for the morning meal It 30 
was one of the pecuhariues of that moun- 
tain chmate that its rays diffused a kindly 
warmth over the wintry landscape, as if m 
regretful commiserauon of the past But it 
revealed drift on drift of snow piled high 
around the hut, — a hopeless, uncharted, 
trackless sea of white lymg below the rocky 
shores to which the castaways still clung. 
Through the marvelously clear air the 
smoke of the pastoral village of Poker Flat 40 
rose miles away Mother Shipton saw it, 
and from a remote pmnacle of her rocky 
fastness hurled in that direction a final 
malediction It was her last vituperative at- 
tempt, and perhaps for that reason was m- 
vested with a certam degree of subhrmty 
It did her good, she privately informed the 
Duchess ‘Just you go out there and cuss, 
and see ’ She then set herself to the task of 
amusmg ‘the child,’ as she and the Duchess jo 
were pleased to call Piney Pmey was no 
chicken, but it was a soothmg and onginal 
theory of the pair thus to account for the 
fact that she didn’t swear and wasn’t im- 
proper 


When mght crept up agam through the 
gorges, the reedy notes of the accordion rose 
and feU m fitful spasms and long-drawn 
gasps by the flickering campfire. But music 
felled to fill entirely the achmg void left by 
msufficaent food, and a new diversion was 
proposed by Pmey, — story-teUing Neither 
Mr. Oakhurst nor his female compamons 
carmg to relate their personal experiences, 
this plan would have failed too, but for the 
Innocent Some months before he had 
chanced upon a stray copy of Mr Pope’s 
mgenious translation of the Ihad. He now 
proposed to narrate the principal incidents 
of that poem — having thoroughly mastered 
the argument and fairly forgotten the words 
— m the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. 
And so for the rest of that mght the Ho- 
meric demigods again walked the earth. 
Trojan bully and wily Greek wrestled m 
the wmds, and the great pmes m the canon 
seemed to bow to the wrath of the son of 
Peleus Mr Oakhurst hstened with quiet 
satisfaction Most especially was he inter- 
ested in the fete of ‘Ash-heels,’ as the Inno- 
cent persisted in denominating the ‘swift- 
footed Achilles ’ 

So, with small food and much of Homer 
and the accordion, a week passed over the 
heads of the outcasts The sun again for- 
sook them, and agam from leaden skies the 
snowflakes were sifted over the land Day 
by day closer around them drew the snowy 
circle, until at last they looked from their 
pnson over drifted walls of dazzhng white, 
that towered twenty feet above their heads. 
It became more and more difficult to re- 
plemsh their fires, even from the fallen 
trees beside them, now half hidden m the 
drifts And yet no one complamed The lov- 
ers turned from the dreary prospect and 
looked into each other’s eyes, and were 
happy Mr Oakhurst settled himself coolly 
to the losmg game before him The Duch- 
ess, more cheerful than she had been, as- 
sumed the care of Pmey. Only Mother 
Shipton — once the strongest of the party — 
seemed to sicken and fade. At midmght on 
the tenth day she called Oakhurst to her 
side. ‘I’m going,’ she said, in a voice of 
querulous weakness, ‘but don’t say any- 
thmg about it. Don’t waken the kids Take 
the bundle from under my head, and open 
It.’ Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained 
Mother Shipton’s rations for the last week. 
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untouched ‘Give ’em to the child,’ she 
said, pointing to the sleepmg Piney. ‘You’ve 
starved yourself,’ said the gambler ‘That’s 
what they call it,’ said the woman queru- 
lously, as she lay down again, and, turning 
her face to the wall, passed quietly away 

The accordion and the bones were put 
aside that day, and Homer was forgotten 
When the body of Mother Shipton had 
been committed to the snow, Mr Oakhurst 
took the Innocent aside, and showed him a 
pair of snowshoes, which he had fashioned 
from the old pack-saddle ‘There’s one 
chance m a hundred to save her yet,’ he 
said, pointing to Piney, ‘but it’s there,’ he 
added, pointing toward Poker Flat ‘If you 
can reach there in two days she’s safe ’ 
‘And you?’ asked Tom Simson ‘I’ll stay 
here,’ was the curt reply 

The lovers parted with a long embrace 
‘You are not going, too^’ said the Duchess, 
as she saw Mr Oakhurst apparently waiting 
to accompany him ‘As far as the canon,’ he 
replied He turned suddenly and kissed the 
Duchess, leaving her pallid face aflame, and 
her trembling limbs rigid with amazement 

Night came, but not Mr Oakhurst It 
brought the storm agam and the whirling 
snow Then the Duchess, feeding the fire, 
found that some one had quietly piled be- 
side the hut enough fuel to last a few days 
longer The tears rose to her eyes, but she 
hid them from Piney 

The women slept but little In the morn- 
mg, lookmg into each other’s faces, they 
read their fate Neither spoke, but Piney, 
acceptmg the position of the stronger, drew 
near and placed her arm arovmd the Duch- 
ess’s waist They kept this attitude for the 
rest of the day That mght the storm 
reached its greatest fury, and, rending asun- 
der the protecting vmes, invaded the very 
hut 

Toward mornmg they found themselves 
unable to feed the fire, which gradually died 
away As the embers slowly blackened, the 
Duchess crept closer to Pmey, and broke 
the silence of many hours ‘Pmey, can you 
pray?’ ‘No, dear,’ said Piney simply The 
Duchess, without knowing exactly why, felt 
reheved, and, putting her head upon Pmey’s 
shoulder, spoke no more And so reclinmg, 
the younger and purer pillowing the head of 
her soiled sister upon her virgm breast, they 
fell asleep 


The wmd lulled as if it feared to waken 
them Feathery drifts of snow, shaken from 
the long pme boughs, flew hke white- 
wmged birds, and settled about them as 
they slept The moon through the rifted 
clouds looked down upon what had been 
the camp But aU human stam, aU trace of 
earthly travail, was hidden beneath the spot- 
less mantle mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, nor 
did they waken when voices and footsteps 
broke the silence of the camp And when 
pitymg fingers brushed the snow from their 
wan faces, you could scarcely have told 
from the equal peace that dwelt upon them 
which was she that had sinned Even the 
law of Poker Flat recogmzed this, and 
turned away, leavmg them still locked in 
each other’s arms 

But at the head of the gulch, on one of the 
largest pine-trees, they found the deuce of 
clubs pinned to the bark with a bowie-kmfe 
It bore the foUowmg, written m pencil in a 
firm hand 

t 

BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 

30 JOHN OAKHURST, 

WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 
ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 185O, 

AND 

HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7 TH DECEMBER, 1850 

And pulseless and cold, with a Derrmger by 
his side and a bullet m his heart, though still 
40 calm as in life, beneath the snow lay he who 
was at once the strongest and yet the weak- 
est of the outcasts of Poker Flat 
1868 1870 

PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM 
TRUTHFUL JAMES 

(Table Mountain, 1870) 

50 Which I wish to remark. 

And my language is plam, 

That for ways that are dark 
And for tncks that are vain. 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same I would rise to explain. 
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Ah Sin was his name; 

And I shall not deny. 

In regard to the same. 

What that name might imply, lo 

But his smile it was pensive and childlike. 
As I frequent remarked to Bill Nye 

It was August the third. 

And quite soft was the skies. 

Which It might be inferred 
That Ah Sm was hkewise. 

Yet he played it that day upon WiUiam 
And me in a way I despise. 

Which we had a small game. 

And Ah Sm took a hand. 20 

It was Euchre The same 
He did not understand. 

But he smiled as he sat by the table. 

With the smile that was childhke and 
bland 

Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve. 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve. 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive 30 

But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made. 

Were quite frightful to see, — 

Till at last he put down a right bower. 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto 
me 

Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me. 

And he rose with a sigh. 

And said, ‘Can this be? 40 

We are rumed by Chinese cheap labor,’ — 
And he went for that heathen Chmee 

In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand. 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding. 
In the game ‘he did not understand.’ 

In his sleeves, which were long. 

He had twenty-four packs, — so 

Which was commg it strong. 

Yet I state but the facts. 
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And we found on his nails, which were taper. 
What IS frequent in tapers, — that’s wax. 

Which IS why I remark. 

And my language is plain. 

That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vam. 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, — 

Which the same I am free to maintain 60 
1870 1871 

DICKENS IN CAMP ■ 
(1812-1870) 

Above the pines the moon was slowly 
drifting, 

The river sang below. 

The dun Sierras, far beyond, uphfting 
Their minarets of snow 

The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, 
painted 

The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and 
fainted 

In the fierce race for wealth. 

Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant 
treasure 

A hoarded volume drew, 10 

And cards were dropped from hands of hst- 
less leisure 

To hear the tale anew 

And then, while round them shadows gath- 
ered faster. 

And as the firelight fell. 

He read aloud the book wherem the Master 
Had writ of ‘Little Nell ’ 

Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy, — for the reader 
Was youngest of them all, — 

But, as he read, from clustermg pine and 
cedar 

A silence seemed to fall, 20 

The fir-trees, gathering closer m the 
shadows. 

Listened in every spray, 

I ‘When news of the death of Dickens reached Bret 
Hane he was camping in the Foot-Hills, far from 
San Francisco, but he sent a telegram to hold back for 
a day the prmung of the Overlandy then ready for the 
press, and his poem was written that night and for- 
warded the next morning * Merwin, 7 he Life of Brei 
/farre( 6 oston, i9ii),3i2ii. 
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While the whole camp with ‘Nell’ on 

Well, this yer Jim, — 

ao 

Enghsh meadows 

Did you know him? 


Wandered and lost their way 

Jes’ ’bout your size. 


And so m mountam sohtudes — o’ertaken 

Same kmd of eyes, — 

Well, that IS strange 


As by some spell divme — 

Why, It’s two year 


Their cares dropped from them like the 

Since he came here. 


needles shaken 

Sick, for a change. 


From out the gusty pme. 

Lost is that camp and wasted all its 

Well, here’s to us 

Eh> 


firej 

The h — you say' 

30 

And he who wrought that speU? 30 

Dead? 


Ah' towering pme and stately Kentish 

That httle cuss’ 


Spire, 

Ye have one tale to teU' 

What makes you star’. 


Lost IS that camp, but let its fragrant 

You over that’ 

Can’t a man drop 


story 

’s glass m yer shop 


Blend with the breath that thriUs 

But you must r’ar? 


With hop-vme’s incense all the pensive 

It wouldn’t take 


glory 

D — d much to break 


That fills the Kentish hills 

You and your bar 

40 

And on that grave where Enghsh oak and 

Dead' 


holly 

Poor — httle — Jim' 


And laurel wreaths entwme, 

Why, thar was me, 


Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, 

Jones, and Bob Lee, 


This spray of Western pme! 40 

Harry and Ben, — 
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No-accoimt men 


‘JIM’ 

Then to take Aiw' 

Well, thar — Good-by — 


Say there' P’r’aps 

No more, sir — I — 

Eh’ 

50 

Some on you chaps 

What’s that you say’ 


Might know Jim Wild? 

Why, dem it' — sho' — 


Well, — no offense 

No’ Yes' By Joe' 


Thar ain’t no sense 

Sold' 


In gittin’ nled' 

Sold' Why, you hmb. 


Jim was my chum 

You ornery, 

Demed old 


Up on the Bar 

Long-legged Jim 


That’s why I come 

1871 

Down from up yar, 1 0 

Lookm’ for Jim 

WHAT THE BULLET SANG 


Thank ye, sir! You 

Am’t of that crew, — 

0 JOY of creauon 


Blest if you are! 

To be' 


Money’ Not much: 

0 rapture to fly 

And be free' 


That ain’t my kmd. 

Be the battle lost or won. 


I ain’t no such 

Though Its smoke shall hide the sun, 


Rum? I don’t mmd. 

I shall find my love, — the one 


Seem’ it’s you. 

Bom for me' 
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/ shall know him where he stands. 

All alone, lo 

With the power m his hands 
Not o’erthrown, 

I shall know him by his face. 

By his godhke front and grace; 

I shall hold him for a space. 

All my own! 


It IS he — O my love! 

So bold' 

It IS I — all thy love 
Foretold' 

It IS I O love! what bhss' 
Dost thou answer to my kiss? 
O sweetheart' what is this 

Lieth there so cold? 
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JOHN HAY 

1838-1905 


JIM BLUDSO, 

OF THE PRAIRIE BELLE 

Wall, no' I can’t tell whar he hves, 

Becase he don’t live, you see. 

Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of hvin’ hke you and me 
Whar have you been for the last three year 
That you haven’t heard folks tell 
How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks 
The mght of the Prairie Belle’ 

He weren’t no saint, — ^ihem engineers 
I s all pretty much ahke, — i o 

One wife in Natchez-under-the-HiU 
And another one here, in Pike, 

A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 

And an awkward hand in a row. 

But he never flunked, and he never hed, — 

I reckon he never knowed how 

And this was all the rehgion he had, — 

To treat his engine well, 

Never be passed on the river; 

To imnd the pilot’s bell, 20 

And if ever the Prairie Belle took Are, — 

A thousand times he swore. 

He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last soul got ashore 

All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day come at last, — 

The Movastar was a better boat. 

But the Belle she wouldn’t be passed. 


And so she come tearm’ along that night — 
The oldest craft on the line — 30 

With a nigger squat on her safety-valve. 
And her furnace crammed, rosm and 
pine. 

The fire bust out as she dared the bar. 

And burnt a hole m the night, 

And qmck as a flash she turned, and made 
For that willer-bank on the right 
There was runmn’ and cursm’, but Jim 
yelled out. 

Over all the mfernal roar, 

‘I’ll hold her nozzle agm the bank 
Till the last galoot’s ashore ’ 40 

Through the hot, black breath of the 
bumin’ boat 

Jim Bludso’s voice was heard. 

And they all had trust in his cussedness. 

And knowed he would keep his word. 
And, sure’s you’re born, they all got olf 
Afore the smokestacks fell, — 

And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle 

He weren’t no saint, — but at jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim, so 

’Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing, — 

And went for it thar and then. 

And Christ ain’t a going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men 
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KIT CARSON’S RIDE* 

Room' room to turn round tn, to breathe and 
be free. 

To grow to be giant, to sail as at sea 
With the speed of the wind on a steed with hts 
mane 

To the wind, without pathway or route or a 
rein 

Room' room to be free where the white bor- 
der’d sea 

Blows a kiss to a brother as boundless as he. 
Where the buffalo come like a cloud on the 
plain. 

Pouring on like the tide of a storm-driven 
main. 

And the lodge of the hunter tofnend or to foe 
Offers rest, and unquestion’d you come or you 
go 10 

My plains of America' Seas of wild lands' 
From a land in the seas in a raiment of foam. 
That has reached to a stranger the welcome of 
home, 

I turn to you, lean to you, lift you my hands 

Run'* Run^ See this flank, sir, and I do 
love him so' 

But he’s bhnd, badger bhnd Whoa, Pache 
boy, whoa. 

No, you wouldn’t beheve it to look at his 
eyes. 

But he’s bhnd, badger bhnd, and it hap- 
pen’d this wise 

‘We lay in the grass and the sunburnt 
clover 

That spread on the ground hke a great 

brown cover 20 

Northward and southward, and west and 
away 

To the Brazos, where our lodges lay. 

One broad and unbroken level of brown 

1 ‘The bugle-call to battle, the shouts of men and the 
nciglung of horses, the roar of cannon, the waving 
banners — here is something sinfully poetic The 
spotted cattle on the hills, the winding rivers through 
the valleys, the surgmg white seas against the granite 
shores— all life, all action that is beautiful and grand 
IS poetry, waiung for expression The world is one 
great poem, because it is very grand, very good, and 
VLr> bcauuful ’ Miller, ‘What Is Poetry,’ Memoru and 
i?ime(N Y , 1884), 39 


We were waiting the curtams of mght 
come down 

To cover us tno and conceal our flight 
With my brown bride, won from an Indian 
town 

That lay in the rear the full ride of a mght 

‘We lounged in the grass — her eyes were 
mmme. 

And her hands on my knee, and her hair was 
as wine 

In Its wealth and its flood, pouring on and 
all over 30 

Her bosom wine red, and press’d never by 
one. 

Her touch was as warm as the tinge of the 
clover 

Burnt brown as it reach’d to the kiss of the 
sun 

Her words they were low as the lute- 
throated dove. 

And as laden with love as the heart when it 
beats 

In Its hot, eager answer to earhest love. 

Or the bee hurried home by its burthen of 
sweets 

‘We lay low in the grass on the broad 
plain levels. 

Old Revels and I, and my stolen brown 
bride, 

“Forty full miles if a foot to ride' 4 ° 
Forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 
Of red Comanches are hot on the track 
When once they strike it Let the sun go 
down 

Soon, very soon,” muttered bearded old 
Revels 

As he peer’d at the sun, lymg low on his back. 
Holding fast to his lasso Then he jerk’d at 
his steed 

And he sprang to his feet, and glanced 
swiftly around. 

And then dropp’d, as if shot, with an ear to 
the ground. 

Then agam to his feet, and to me, to my 
bride, 

While his eyes were like flame, his face like 
a shroud, ;o 

His form like a kmg, and his beard like a 
cloud. 
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And his voice loud and shrill, as both trum- 
pet and reed, — 

"Pull, pull in your lassoes, and bridle to 
steed. 

And speed you if ever for hfe you would 
speed 

Aye, ride for your hves, for your hves you 
must ride' 

For the plain is aflame, the prairie on fire, 

And the feet of wild horses hard flying 
before 

I heard like a sea breaking high on the 
shore. 

While the buffalo come hke a surge of the 
sea. 

Driven far by the flame, driving fast on us 
three 6o 

As a hurricane comes, crushing palms m his 
ire ” 

‘We drew in the lassoes, seized saddle and 
rein. 

Threw them on, cinched them on, cinched 
them over again. 

And again drew the girth, and sprmg we to 
horse. 

With head to the Brazos, with a sound in 
the air 

Like the surge of a sea, with a flash in the 
eye. 

From that red wall of flame reaching up to 
the sky, 

A red wall of flame and a black rolhng sea 

Rushing fast upon us, as the wind sweeping 
free 

And afar from the desert blown hollow and 
hoarse 70 

‘Not a word, not a wail from a lip was let 
fall. 

We broke not a whisper, we breathed not a 
prayer. 

There was work to be done, there was death 
m the air. 

And the chance was as one to a thousand 
for all 

‘Twenty miles' thirty miles' . a 
^m distant speck 

Then a long reaching hne, and the Brazos m 
sight' 

And I rose in my seat with a shout of 
delight 

I stood in my stirrup, and look’d to my 
right— 
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But Revels was gone, I glanced by my 
shoulder 

And saw his horse stagger; I saw his head 
drooping 80 

Hard down on his breast, and his naked 
breast stooping 

Low down to the mane, as so swifter and 
bolder 

Ran reaching out for us the red-footed fire 
He rode neck to neck with a buffalo bull. 
That made the earth shake where he came 
in his course. 

The monarch of milhons, with shaggy mane 
full 

Of smoke and of dust, and it shook with 
desire 

Of battle, with rage and with bellowmgs 
hoarse 

His keen, crooked horns, through the storm 
of his mane. 

Like black lances lifted and lifted again, 90 
And I looked but this once, for the fire 
licked through. 

And Revels was gone, as we rode two and 
two 

‘I look’d to my left then — and nose, neck, 
and shoulder 

Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to my 
thighs. 

And up through the black blowing veil of 
her hair 

Did beam full in mine her two marvelous 
eyes. 

With a longing and love yet a look of 
despair 

And of pity for me, as she felt the smoke 
fold her. 

And flames leaping far for her glorious hair 
Her sinking horse falter’d, plunged, fell and 
was gone 100 

As I reach’d through the flame and I bore 
her still on 

On' into the Brazos, she, Pache and I — 
Poor, burnt, blinded Pache I love 
him 

That’s why ’ 

1871 1871 

CROSSING THE PLAINS 

What great yoked brutes with briskets low. 
With wrinkled necks hke buffalo. 

With round, brown, liquid, pleading eyes, 
■TTiat turn’d so slow and sad to you. 
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That shone hke love’s eyes soft with tears, 
That seem’d to plead, and make rephes. 
The while they bow’d their necks and drew 
The creaking load, and look’d at you 
Their sable briskets swept the ground. 
Their cloven feet kept solemn sound 10 

Two sullen bullocks led the Ime, 

Their great eyes shimng bright like wme; 
Two sullen captive kmgs were they. 

That had in time held herds at bay. 

And even now they crushed the sod 
With stolid sense of majesty. 

And stately stepp’d and stately trod, 

As if ’twere something still to be 
Kings even m captivity 

1878 


COLUMBUS 1 

(August 3 — October 12, 1492) 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the Gates of Hercules, 

Before him not the ghost of shores. 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said ‘Now must we pray, 
For lo' the very stars are gone. 

Brave Adm’r’l, speak, what shall I say?’ 
‘Why, say “Sail on' sail on' and on'” ’ 

‘My men grow muunous day by day. 

My men grow ghastly, wan and weak ’ 10 
The stout mate thought of home, a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek 
‘What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say. 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’ 
‘Why, you shall say at break of day 
“Sail on' sail on! sail on' and on'” ’ 

They sailed and sailed, as wmds might 
blow. 

Until at last the blanched mate said 
‘Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead 20 
These very winds forget their way. 

For God from these dread seas is gone. 

1 ‘ ‘‘Columbus” was wntten at “The Hights” m Oak- 
land the first week m Octobers 1892 He had sufTered 
loss through, and disillusionment in one he had trusted 
that year Reading a translated copy of the logbook 
left by Columbus, he marked — “the men mutinied, 
but I sailed on ” Another annotation “Storm and 
darkness, stars changed, but we sailed on." * Daugh- 
ter's note 


Now speak, brave Adm’r’l, speak and say — ’ 
He said ‘Sail on' sail on' and on!’ 

They sailed They sailed Then spake the 
mate 

‘This mad sea shows his teeth tomght. 

He curls his lip, he hes m wait. 

With hfted teeth, as if to bite' 

Brave Admiral, say but one good word 
What shall we do when hope is gone’’ 30 
The words leapt hke a leaping sword 
‘Sail on' sail on' sail on' and on!’ 

Then, pale and worn, he paced his deck. 
And peered through darkness Ah, that 
mght 

Of all dark mghts' And then a speck — 

A light' A light' At last a light' 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled' 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn 
He gamed a world, he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson ‘On' sail on'’ 40 
1892 1896 

FROM A SONG OF CREATION 
Canto I 

1 

His triple star led on and on. 

Led up blue, bastioned Chilkoot Pass 
To clouds, through clouds, above white 
clouds 

That droop with snows hke beaded 
Strouds — 

Above a world of gleaming glass. 

Where loomed such cities of the skies 
As only prophets look upon, 

As only loving poets see. 

With prophet ken of mystery. 

2 

What lone, white silence, left or right, ic 
What whiteness, something more than 
white' 

Such steel blue whiteness, van or rear — 
Such silence as you could but hear 
Above the sparkled, frosted rime. 

As if the steely stars kept time 
And sang their mystic, mighty rune — 

. . . And oh, the icy, eerie moon' 

3 

What temples, towers, tombs of white. 
White tombs, white tombstones, left and 
right. 
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That pushed the passing night aside 10 

To ward where fallen stars had died — 

To ward white tombs where dead stars 
lay — 

White tombs more white, more bright than 
they. 

White tombs high heaped white tombs 
upon — 

White Ossa piled on Pehon' 

4 

Pale, steel stars flashed, rose, fell agam. 
Then paused, leaned low, as pitying. 

And leaning so they ceased to sing. 

The while the moon, with mother care. 
Slow rocked her silver rockmg-chair. 30 

5 

Night here, mid-year, is as a span; 

Thor comes, a gold-clad kmg of war. 

Comes only as the great Thor can. 

Thor storms the battlements and Thor, 

Far leaping, clinging crowned upon. 
Throws battle hammer forth and back 
Until the walls blaze in his track 
With sparks and it is sudden dawn — 

Dawn, sudden, sparkling, as a gem — 

A jeweled, frost-set diadem 40 

Of diamond, ruby, radium 

6 

Two tallest, ice-tipt peaks take flame. 

Take yellow flame, take crimson, pink. 
Then, ere you yet have time to thmk. 

Take hues that never yet had name 
Then turret, minaret, and tower. 

As if to mark some mystic hour. 

Or ancient, lost Masomc sign. 

Take on a darkness like to night. 

Deep mght below the yellow hght 30 

That erstwhile seemed some snow-white 
tomb 

Then all is set m ghostly gloom. 

As some dim-hghted, storied shrme — 

As if the stars forget to stay 
At court when comes the kmgly day. 

7 

And now the high-built shafts of brass. 

Gate posts that guard the tomb-set pass, 
Put off their crowns, rich robes, and all 
Their sudden, splendid light let fall. 

And tomb and mmaret and tower 60 

Agam gleam as that midnight hour 
While day, as scorning sull to wait. 


Drives fiercely through the ice-built gate 
That guards the Arcac’s outer hem 
Of white, high-built Jerusalem 

8 

To see, to guess the great white throne. 
Behold Alaska’s ice-built steeps 
Where everlasting silence keeps 
And white death hves and lords alone; 

Go see God’s river bom full grown — 70 

The gold of this stream it is good 
Here grows the Ark’s white gopher 
wood — 

A wide, white land, unnamed, unknown, 

A land of mystery and moan 

9 

Tall, trim, shm gopher trees mcline, 

A leamng, laden, helpless copse. 

And moan and creak and intertwme 
Their laden, twisted, tossmg tops. 

And moan all mght and moan all day 
With wmds that walk these steeps al way. so 

10 

The melancholy moose looks down, 

A tattered Capuchin in brown, 

A gaunt, ungainly, mateless monk. 

An elephant without his trunk, 

While far, against the gleammg blue. 

High up a rock-topt ridge of snow. 

Where scarce a dream would care to go, 
Chmb countless blue-clad caribou. 

In endless Ime nil lost to view. 

11 

The rent ice surges, grinds, and groans, 90 
Then gorges, backs, and climbs the shore. 
Then breaks with sudden rage and roar 
And plungmg, leaping, foams and moans 
Swift down the surging, seethmg stream — 
Mad hurdles of some monstrous dream. 

12 

To see God’s river bom full grown, 

To see him burst the womb of earth 
And leap, a giant at his birth. 

Through shoreless whiteness, with wild 
shout — 

A shout so sharp, so cold, so dread loo 
You see, feel, hear, his sheeted dead — 

’Tis as to know, no longer doubt, 

’Tis as to know the eld Unknown, 

Aye, bow before the great white throne 
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FHE CELEBRATED JUMPING FROG 
OF CALAVERAS COUNTY* 

In compbance with the request of a friend 
of mmej who wrote me from the East, I 
called on good-natured, garrulous old 
Simon Wheeler, and mquired after my 
friend’s friend, Leonidas W Smiley, as re- 
quested to do, and I hereunto append the 
result I have a lurking suspicion that 10 
Leonidas W Smiley is a myth, that my 
friend never knew such a personage, that 
he only conjectured that, if I asked old 
Wheeler about him, it would remmd him of 
his infamous Jim Smiley, and he would go 
to work and bore me nearly to death with 
some infernal renumscence of him as long 
and tedious as it should be useless to me If 
that was the design, it certainly succeeded 
I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfort- 20 
ably by the bar-room stove of the old, di- 
lapidated tavern in the ancient minmg camp 
of Angel’s, and I noticed that he was fat and 
bald-headed, and had an expression of win- 
nmg gentleness and simphcity upon his 
tranquil countenance He roused up and 
gave me good-day I told him a friend of 
mine had comnussioned me to make some 
inquiries about a cherished companion of 
his boyhood named Leonidas W Smiley — 30 
Rev Leonidas IF Smiley — a young mims- 
ter of the Gospel, who he had heard was 
at one time a resident of Angel’s Camp I 
added that, if Mr Wheeler could tell me 
anyrhmg about this Rev Leomdas W 
Smiley, I would feel under many obhga- 
tions to him 

Simon Wheeler backed me mto a corner 
and blockaded me there with his chair, and 
then bat me down and reeled off the monot- 40 
onous narrauve which follows this para- 

T In a notebook kept at Angel's Camp, California, 
Clemens jotted down the following incident ‘Coleman 
with his jumping frog — bet a stranger 850 — Stranger 
had no frog and C got him one — In the meantime 
stranger filled C ’s frog full of shot and he couldn't 
jump The stranger’s frog won ’ Across this note he 
wrote ‘Wrote this story for Artemus [Ward]— his 
idiot publisher, Carlcton, gave it to Clapp’s Saiur- 
day Press ’ Fame, ed , Mark Twatn's Notthook(^ Y , I 
I935h7 


graph He never smiled, he never frowned, 
he never changed his voice from the gentle- 
flowmg key to which he tuned the imtial 
sentence, he never betrayed the shghtest 
suspicion of enthusiasm, but all through the 
interminable narrative there ran a vein of 
impressive earnestness and sincerity, which 
showed me plainly that, so far from his 
imaginmg that there was anything ridicu- 
lous or funny about his story, he regarded 
It as a really important matter, and admired 
Its two heroes as men of transcendent gemv s 
in finesse To me, the spectacle of a man 
drifting serenely along through such a 
queer yarn without ever smiling, was ex- 
quisitely absurd As I said before, I asked 
him to tell me what he knew of Rev 
Leonidas W Smiley, and he rephed as fol- 
lows I let him go on in his own way, and 
never mterrupted him once 

There was a feller here once by the name 
of Jim Smiley, in the winter of ’49 — or may 
be It was the spring of ’50 — I don’t recollect 
exactly, somehow, though what makes me 
think It was one or the other is because I re- 
member the big flume wasn’t flnished when 
he first came to the camp, but any way, he 
was the curiosest man about always bettmg 
on any thing that turned up you ever see, if 
he could get any body to bet on the other 
side, and if he couldn’t, he’d change sides 
Any way that smted the other man would 
smt him — any way just so’s he got a bet, he 
was satisfied But still he was lucky, uncom- 
mon lucky, he most always come out win- 
ner He was always ready and laying for a 
chance, there couldn’t be no solitary thing 
mentioned but that feller’d offer to bet on 
It, and take any side you please, as I was 
just telhng you If there was a horse-race, 
you’d find him flush, or you’d find him 
busted at the end of it, if there was a dog- 
fight, he’d bet on it, if there was a cat-fight, 
he’d bet on it, if there was a chicken-fight, 
he’d bet on it, why, if there was two birds 
setung on a fence, he would bet you which 
one would fly first, or if there was a camp- 
meeting, he would be there reg’lar, to bet 
on Parson Walker, which he judged to be 
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the best exhorter about there, and so he 
was, too, and a good man If he even seen a 
straddle-bug start to go anywheres, he 
would bet you how long it would take him 
to get wherever he was going to, and if you 
took him up, he would follow that straddle- 
bug to Mexico but what he would find out 
where he was bound for and how long he 
was on the road Lots of the boys here has 
seen that Smiley, and can tell you about lo 
him Why, it never made no difference to 
him — he would bet on any thing — the dang- 
dest feller Parson Walker’s wife laid very 
sick once, for a good while, and it seemed as 
if they warn’t going to save her, but one 
morning he come in, and Smiley asked how 
she was, and he said she was considerable 
better — thank the Lord for his inf’nit 
mercy — and coming on so smart that, with 
the blessing of Prov’dence, she’d get well m 
yet, and Smiley, before he thought, says, 
‘Well, I’ll risk two-and-a-half that she 
won’t, any way ’ 

Thish-yer Smiley had a mare — the boys 
called her the fifteen-minute nag, but that 
was only in fun, you know, because, of i 
course, she was faster than that — and he 
used to win money on that horse, for all she 
was so slow and always had the asthma, or 
the distemper, or the consumption, or 30 
something of that kind They used to give 
her two or three hundred yards start, and 
then pass her under way, but always at the 
fag-end of the race she’d get excited and 
desperate-like, and come cavorting and 
straddhng up, and scattering her legs 
around limber, sometimes in the air, and 
sometimes out to one side amongst the 
fences, and kicking up m-o-r-e dust, and 
raising m-o-r-e racket with her coughing 4 ° 
and sneezing and blowmg her nose — and 
always fetch up at the stand ;ust about a 
neck ahead, as near as you could C5ipher it 
down 

And he had a httle small bull pup, that to 
look at him you’d think he wa’n’t worth a 
cent, but to set around and look ornery, and 
lay for a chance to steal somethmg But as 
soon as money was up on him, he was a dif- 
ferent dog, his underjaw’d begm to stick 50 
out hke the fo’castle of a steamboat, and his 
teeth would uncover, and shine savage like 
the furnaces And a dog might tackle him, 
and bullyrag him, and bite him, and throw 
him over his shoulder two or three times. 
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and Andrew Jackson — ^which was the name 
of the pup — ^Andrew Jackson would never 
let on but what he was satisfied, and hadn’t 
expected nothmg else — and the bets bemg 
doubled and doubled on the other side all 
the nme, till the money was all up; and then 
all of a sudden he would grab that other dog 
jest by the j’lnt of his hmd leg and freeze to 
It — not chaw, you understand, but only jest 
grip and hang on till they throwed up the 
sponge, if It was a year Smiley always come 
out winner on that pup, till he harnessed a 
dog once that didn’t have no hmd legs, be- 
cause they’d been sawed off by a circular 
saw, and when the thing had gone along far 
enough, and the money was all up, and he 
come to make a snatch for his pet holt, he 
saw in a minute how he’d been imposed on, 
and how the other dog had hun m the door, 
so to speak, and he ’peared surprised, and 
then he looked sorter discouraged-like, and 
didn’t try no more to wm the fight, and so 
he got shucked out bad He give Smiley a 
look, as much as to say his heart was broke, 
and It was his fault, for putting up a dog 
that hadn’t no hind legs for him to take holt 
of, which was his mam dependence m a 
fight, and then he limped off a piece and 
laid down and died It was a good pup, was 
that Andrew Jackson, and would have made 
a name for hisself if he’d lived, for the stuff 
was in him, and he had genius — I know it, 
because he hadn’t had no opportumty to 
speak of, and it don’t stand to reason that a 
dog could make such a fight as he could un- 
der them circumstances, if he hadn’t no 
talent It always makes me feel sorry when 
I think of that last fight of his’n, and the 
way It turned out 

Well, this-yer Smiley had rat-tarners, 
and chicken cocks, and tom-cats, and all 
them kind of things, all you couldn’t rest, 
and you couldn’t fetch nothing for him to 
bet on but he’d match you He ketched a 
frog one day, and took him home, and said 
he cal’klated to edercate him, and so he 
never done nothmg for three months but 
set m his back yard and learn that frog to 
jump And you bet he did learn him, too 
He’d give him a htde punch behmd, and 
the next minute you’d see that frog whirlmg 
m the air like a doughnut — see him turn 
one summerset, or may be a couple, if he 
got a good start, and come down flat-footed 
and all right, like a cat He got him up so m 
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the matter of catchmg flies, and kept him m 
practice so constant, that he’d nail a fly 
every time as far as he could see him 
Smiley said all a frog wanted was education, 
and he could do most anything — and I be- 
heve him. Why, I’ve seen him set Dan’I 
Webster down here on this floor — Dan’I 
Webster was the name of the frog — and 
smg out, ‘Fhes, Dan’I, flies'’ and qmcker’n 
you could wink, he’d spring straight up, lo 
and snake a fly off’n the counter there, and 
flop down on the floor again as sohd as a 
gob of mud, and fall to scratching the side 
of his head with his hmd foot as indifferent 
as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been dom’ any 
more’n any frog might do You never see a 
frog so modest and straightfor’ard as he 
was, for all he was so gifted And when it 
come to fair and square jumping on a dead 
level, he could get over more ground at one 20 
straddle than any animal of his breed you 
ever see Jumping on a dead level was his 
strong smt, you understand, and when it 
come to that, Smiley would ante up money 
on him as long as he had a red Smiley was 
monstrous proud of his frog, and well he 
might be, for fellers that had traveled and 
been everywheres, all said he laid over any 
frog that ever they see 

Well, Smiley kept the beast in a httle lat- 30 
tice box, and he used to fetch him down 
town sometimes and lay for a bet One day 
a feller — a stranger in the camp, he was — 
come across him with his box, and says 

‘What might it be that you’ve got m the 
box’’ 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent like, 

‘It might be a parrot, or it might be a ca- 
nary, may be, but it ain’t — ^it’s only just a 
frog ’ 40 

And the feller took it, and looked at it 
careful, and turned it round this way and 
that, and says, ‘H’m — so ’ns Well, what’s 
he good for?’ 

‘Well,’ Smiley says, easy and careless, 
‘He’s good enough for me thmg, I should 
judge — he can outjump ary frog m Cala- 
veras county ’ 

The feller took the box agam, and took 
another long, particular look, and give it 50 
back to Smiley, and says, very dehberate, 
‘Well, I don’t see no p’lnts about that frog 
that’s any better’n any other frog ’ 

‘May be you don’t,’ Smiley says ‘May 
be you understand frogs, and may be you 


don’t understand ’em, may be you’ve had 
experience, and may be you an’t only a 
amature, as it were Anyways, I’ve got my 
opimon, and I’ll risk forty dollars he can 
outjump any frog in Calaveras county ’ 

And the feller studied a mmute, and then 
says, kinder sad like, ‘Well, I’m only a 
stranger here, and I an’t got no frog, but if 
I had a frog, I’d bet you.’ 

And then Smiley says, ‘That’s all right — 
that’s all right — ^if you’ll hold my box a 
mmute. I’ll go and get you a frog ’ And so 
the feller took the box, and put up his forty 
dollars along with Smiley’s, and set down 
to wait 

So he set there a good while thinking and 
thinkmg to hisself, and then he got the frog 
out and prized his mouth open and took a 
teaspoon and filled him full of quail shot — 
filled him pretty near up to his chin — and 
set him on the floor Smiley he went to the 
swamp and slopped around in the mud for 
a long time, and finally he ketched a frog, 
and fetched him in, and give him to this fel- 
ler, and says 

‘Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside 
of Dan’I, with his fore-paws just even with 
Dan’I, and I’ll give the word ’ Then he 
says, ‘One — two — three — jump'’ and him 
and the feUer touched up the frogs from be- 
hind, and the new frog hopped off, but 
Dan’I give a heave, and hysted up his shoul- 
ders — so — like a Frenchman, but it wa’n’t 
no use — couldn’t budge, he was planted as 
solid as an anvil, and he couldn’t no more 
stir than if he was anchored out Srmley 
was a good deal surprised, and he was dis- 
gusted too, but he didn’t have no idea what 
the matter was, of course 

The feUer took the money and started 
away, and when he was going out of the 
door, he sorter jerked his thumb over his 
shoulders — this way — at Dan’I, and says 
agam, very dehberate, ‘Well, / don’ see no 
p’mts about that frog that’s any better’n 
any other frog ’ 

Smiley he stood scratchmg his head and 
lookmg down at Dan’I a long time, and at 
last he says, ‘I do wonder what m the nation 
that frog throw’d off for — I wonder if there 
am’t somethmg the matter with him — ^he 
’pears to look might baggy, somehow.’ 
And he kctched Dan’I by the nap of the 
neck, and hfted him up and says, ‘Why, 
blame my cats, if he don’t weigh five 
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pound'’ and turned him upside down, and 
he belched out a double handful of shot 
And then he sees how it was, and he was 
the maddest man — he set the frog down 
and took out after that feller, but he never 
ketchedhim And — 

(Here Simon Wheeler heard his name 
called from the front yard, and got up to 
see what was wanted ) And turning to me 
as he moved away, he said ‘Just set where 10 
you are, stranger, and rest easy — I an’t go- 
ing to be gone a second ’ 

But, by your leave, I did not think that a 
continuation of the history of the enterpns- 
mg vagabond Jiwi Smiley would be likely to 
afford me much information concermng the 
Rev Leonidas Smiley, and so I started 
away 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler 
returning, and he buttonholed me and re- 20 
commenced 

‘Well, thish-yer Smiley had a yaller one- 
eyed cow that didn’t have no tail, only jest 
a short stump like a bannanner, and — ’ 

‘Oh' hang Smiley and his afflicted cow'’ 

I muttered, good-namredly, and biddmg 
the old gentleman good-day, I departed 

New York Saturday Press, 18 Nov 1865 
1865 1867 

30 

FROM LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
Huck Finn on the Raft ' 

By way of illustrating keelhoat talk and man- 
ners, and that now departed and hardly 
remembered raft life, I will throw in, in this 
place, a chapter from a book which I have 
been working at, by fits and starts, during the 
past five or six years, and may possibly finish 40 
in the course of five or six more The book is 
a story which details some passages in the 
life of an ignorant village boy, Huck Firm, 
son of the town drunkard of my time out 
West, there He has run away from his perse- 
cuting father, and from a persecutmg good 
widow who wishes to make a nice, truth- 
telling, respectable boy of him, and with him 
a slave of the widow's has also escaped They 
have found a fragment of a lumber-raft (it is 50 
high water and dead summer-time), and are 
floating down the river by night, and hiding 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from £.»/« on th^ Mississtppt(S Y , X9)X)» 
l9-3t 


in the zvtllozvs by day — bound for Cairo, 
whence the Negro will seek freedom in the 
heart of the free states. But, in a fog, they 
pass Cairo without knowing it By and by 
they begin to suspect the truth, and Huck Fmn 
IS persuaded to end the dismal suspense vj. 
swimming down to a huge raft which they 
have seen in the distance ahead of them, 
creeping aboard under cover of the darkness, 
and gathering the needed information by 
eavesdropping 

But you know a young person can’t wait 
very well when he is impatient to find a 
thing out We talked it over, and by and by 
Jim said It was such a black night, now, that 
It wouldn’t be no risk to swim down to the 
big raft and crawl aboard and hsten — they 
would talk about Cairo, because they would 
be calculating to go ashore there for a spree, 
maybe, or anyway they would send boats 
ashore to buy whisky or fresh meat or 
something Jim had a wonderful level head, 
for a nigger he could most always start a 
good plan when you wanted one, 

I stood up and shook my rags off and 
jumped into the river, and struck out for 
the raft’s hght By and by, when I got down 
nearly to her, I eased up and went slow and 
cautious But everything was all right — no- 
body at the sweeps So I swum down along 
the raft till I was most abreast the camp- 
fire in the middle, then I crawled aboard 
and inched along and got m among some 
bundles of shingles on the weather side of 
the fire. There was thirteen men there — 
they was the watch on deck of course And 
a mighty rough-looking lot, too They had a 
jug, and tin cups, and they kept the jug 
movmg One man was singmg — roarmg, 
you may say, and it wasn’t a mce song — for 
a parlor, anyway He roared through his 
nose, and strung out the last word of every 
hne very long When he was done they all 
fetched a kind of Injun war-whoop, and 
then another was sung It begun' 

‘There was a woman in our towdn. 

In our towdn did dwed’l [dwell]. 

She loved her husband dear-i-lee. 

But another man twyste as wed’L 

‘Smging too, riloo, nloo, riloo, 

Ri-too, riloo, rilay e. 

She loved her husband dear-i-lee. 

But another man twyste as wed’L’ 
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And so on — fourteen verses It was kind of 
poor, and when he was going to start on the 
next verse one of them said it was the tune 
the old cow died on, and another one said 
‘Oh, give us a rest'’ And another one told 
him to take a walk They made fun of him 
till he got mad and jumped up and begun to 
cuss the crowd, and said he could lam any 
thief in the lot 

They was all about to make a break for 10 
him, but the biggest man there jumped up 
and says 

‘Set whar you are, gentlemen. Leave him 
to me, he’s my meat ’ 

Then he jumped up m the air three times, 
and cracked his heels together every time 
He flung off a buckskin coat that was all 
hung with fringes, and says, ‘You lay thar 
tejl the chawin-up’s done,’ and flung his hat 
down, which was all over ribbons, and says, 20 
‘You lay thar tell his sufferin’s is over ’ 

Then he jumped up m the air and cracked 
his heels together again, and shouted out 

‘Whoo-oop' I’m the old origmal 
iron-jawed, brass-mounted, copper-bellied 
corpse-maker from the wilds of Arkansawi 
Look at me' I’m the man they call Sudden 
Death and General Desolation' Sired by a 
hurricane, darn’d by an earthquake, half- 
brother to the cholera, nearly related to the 30 
smallpox on the mother's side' Look at me' 

I take mneteen alligators and a bar’l of 
whisky for breakfast when I’m in robust 
health, and a bushel of rattlesnakes and a 
dead body when I’m aihng I split the ever- 
lasting rocks with my glance, and I squench 
the thunder when I speak' Whoo-oop' 
Stand back and give me room according to 
my strength' Blood’s my natural drink, and 
the wails of the dymg is music to my ear' 40 
Cast your eye on me, gentlemen' and lay 
low and hold your breath, for I’m ’bout to 
turn myself loose!’ 

AH the time he was gettmg this off, he 
was shaking his head and looking fierce, and 
kmd of sweUing around in a little circle, 
tucking up his wristbands, and now and 
then straightening up and beating his 
breast with his fist, saymg, ‘Look at me, 
gentlemen'’ When he got through, he 50 
jumped up and cracked his heels together 
three times, and let off a roaring ‘Whoo- 
oop' I’m the bloodiest son of a wildcat that 
hves'’ 

Then the man that had started the row 


tilted his old slouch hat down over his right 
eye, then he bent stoopmg forward, with 
his back sagged and his south end stickmg 
out far, and his fists a-shoving out and 
drawing in in front of him, and so went 
around m a httle cucle about three times, 
swelhng himself up and breathing hard. 
Then he straightened, and jumped up and 
cracked his heels together three times be- 
fore he ht agam (that made them cheer), and 
he began to shout like this 

‘Whoo-oop' bow your neck and spread, 
for the kmgdom of sorrow’s a-coming' Hold 
me down to the earth, for I feel my powers 
a-workmg' whoo-oop' I’m a child of sin, 
don't let me get a start' Smoked glass, here, 
for all' Don’t attempt to look at me with the 
naked eye, gendemeni When I’m playful I 
use the meridians of longitude and parallels 
of latitude for a seine, and drag the Atlantic 
Ocean for whales' I scratch my head with 
the lighmmg and purr myself to sleep with 
the thunder' When I’m cold, I bile the Gulf 
of Mexico and bathe in it, when I’m hot I 
fan myself with an equinoctial storm, when 
I’m dursty I reach up and suck a cloud dry 
like a sponge, when I range the earth hun- 
gry, famine follows in my tracks' Whoo- 
oop' Bow your neck and spread' I put my 
hand on the sun’s face and make it night in 
the earth, I bite a piece out of the moon and 
hurry the seasons, I shake myself and 
crumble the mountains' Contemplate me 
through leather — don’t use the naked eye' 
I’m the man with a petrified heart and biler- 
iron bowels' The massacre of isolated com- 
mumues is the pastime of my idle moments, 
the destrucuon of nationalities the serious 
business of my hfe! The boundless vasmess 
of the great American desert is my mclosed 
property, and I bury my dead on my own 
premises'’ He jumped up and cracked his 
heels together three times before he ht (they 
cheered him agam), and as he come down 
he shouted out ‘Whoo-oop' bow your neck 
and spread, for the Pet Child of Calamity’s 
a-conung'’ 

Then the other one went to swelhng 
around and blowmg agam — ^the first one — 
the one they called Bob; next, the Child of 
Calamity chipped m agam, bigger than ever, 
then they both got at it at the same time, 
swelling round and round each other and 
punchmg their fists most into each other’s 
faces, and whoopmg and jawmg like Injuns, 
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then Bob called the Child names, and the 
Child called him names back again, next. 
Bob called him a heap rougher names, and 
the Child come back at him with the very 
worst kind of language, next. Bob knocked 
the Child’s hat off, and the Child picked it 
up and kicked Bob’s nbbony hat about six 
foot. Bob went and got it and said never 
mind, this warn’t going to be the last of this 
thing, because he was a man that never for- 10 
got and never forgive, and so the Child bet- 
ter look out, for there was a time a-cormng, 

)ust as sure as he was a hving man, that he 
would have to answer to him with the best 
blood m his body The Child said no man 
was wilhnger than he for that time to come, 
and he would give Bob fair warnmg, noti/, 
never to cross his path again, for he could 
never rest till he had waded m his blood, for 
such was his nature, though he was sparing » 
him now on account of his family, if he had 
one 

Both of them was edging away in differ- 
ent directions, growling and shakmg their 
heads and going on about what they was go- 
ing to do, but a httle black-whiskered chap 
skipped up and says 

‘Come back here, you couple of chicken- 
hvered cowards, and I’ll thrash the two of 
ye'’ 30 

And he done it, too He snatched them, 
he jerked them this way and that, he booted 
them around, he knocked them sprawhng 
faster than they could get up Why, it 
warn’t two minutes till they begged like 
dogs — ^and how the other lot did yell and 
laugh and clap their hands all the way 
through, and shout, ‘Sail m, Corpse- 
Aiaker'’ ‘Hi' at him agam. Child of Calam- 
ity’’ ‘Bully for you, httle Davy’’ Well, it was 40 
a perfect pow-wow for a while Bob and 
the Child had red noses and black eyes 
when they got through Little Davy made 
them own up that they was sneaks and cow- 
ards and not fit to eat with a dog or drink 
with a mgger, then Bob and the Child shook 
hands with each other, very solemn, and 
said they had always respected each other 
and was wdlmg to let bygones be bygones 
So then they washed their faces in the river, 50 
and just then there was a loud order to 
stand by for a crossing, and some of them 
went forward to man the sweeps there, 
and the rest went aft to handle the after 
sweeps. 


I lay still and waited for fifteen mmutes, 
and had a smoke out of a pipe that one of 
them left m reach, then the crossing was 
finished, and they stumped back and had a 
dnnk around and went to talkmg and smg- 
ing agam Next they got out an old fiddle, 
and one played, and another patted juba, 
and the rest turned themselves loose on a 
regular old-fashioned keelboat breakdown 
They couldn’t keep that up very long with- 
out getting winded, so by and by they set- 
tled around the jug again 

They sung ‘Jolly, Jolly Raftsman’s the 
Life for Me,’ with a rousmg chorus, and 
then they got to talking about differences 
betwixt hogs, and their different kmd of 
habits, and next about women and their dif- 
ferent ways, and next about the best ways 
to put out houses that was afire, and next 
about what ought to be done with the In- 
juns, and next about what a king had to do, 
and how much he got, and next about how 
to make cats fight, and next about what to 
do when a man has fits, and next about dif- 
ferences betwixt dear-water rivers and 
muddy-water ones The man they called 
Ed said the muddy Mississippi water was 
wholesomer to drink than the clear water of 
the Ohio, he said if you let a pmt of this 
yaller Mississippi water settle, you would 
have about a half to three-quarters of an 
mch of mud in the bottom, according to the 
stage of the river, and then it warn’t no bet- 
ter than Ohio water — what you wanted to 
do was to keep it stirred up — and when the 
river was low, keep mud on hand to put m 
and thicken the water up the way it ought 
to be 

The Child of Calamity said that was so, 
he said there was nutritiousness m the mud, 
and a man that drunk Mississippi water 
could grow com in his stomach if he wanted 
to He says 

‘You look at the graveyards, that tells the 
tale Trees won’t grow worth shucks m a 
Cmcinnau graveyard, but m a Sent Louis 
graveyard they grow upwards of eight hun- 
dred foot high It’s all on account of the 
water the people drunk before they laid up 
A CmcinnaD corpse don’t richen a soil any.’ 

And they talked about how Ohio water 
didn’t like to mix with Mississippi water 
Ed said if you take the Aiississippi on a nse 
when the Ohio is low, you’ll find a wide 
band of clear water all the way down the 
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east side of the Mississippi for a hundred 
mile or more, and the minute you get out a 
quarter of a mile from shore and pass the 
hne, It IS all thick and yaller the rest of 
the way across Then they talked about how 
to keep tobacco from gettmg mouldy, and 
from that they went into ghosts and told 
about a lot that other folks had seen, but 
Ed says 

‘Why don’t you tell somethmg that 10 
you’ve seen yourselves^ Now let me have a 
say Five years ago I was on a raft as big as 
this, and nght along here it was a bright 
moonshmy mght, and I was on watch and 
boss of the stabboard oar forrard, and one 
of my pards was a man named Dick All- 
bright, and he come along to where I was 
sitting, forrard — gaping and stretchmg, he 
was — and stooped down on the edge of the 
raft and washed his face m the river, and x> 
come and set down by me and got out his 
pipe, and had just got it filled, when he 
looks up and says 

‘ “Why looky-here,” he says, “am’t that 
Buck Miller’s place, over yander in the 
bend?” 

‘ “Yes,” says I, “it is — why?” He laid his 
pipe down and leant his head on his hand, 
and says 

‘ “I thought we’d be furder down ” I 30 
says 

‘ “I thought it, too, when I went off 
watch” — we was standing six hours on and 
SIX off — “but the boys told me,” I says, 
“that the raft didn’t seem to hardly move, 
for the last hour,” says I, “though she’s 
a-shppmg along all right now,” says I He 
give a kind of a groan, and says 

‘ “I’ve seed a raft act so before, along 
here,” he says, “ 'pears to me the current 40 
has most qmt above the head of this bend 
dunn’ the last two years,” he says 

‘Well, he raised up two or three times, 
and looked away off and around on the 
water That started me at it, too A body is 
always domg what he sees somebody else 
doing, though there mayn’t be no sense m 
It Pretty soon I see a black somethmg 
floating on the water away off to stabboard 
and quartermg behmd us I see he was look- 50 
mg at It, too I says 

‘ “What’s that?” He says, sort of pettish' 

‘ “ ’Tain’t nothing but an old empty 
bar’l ” 

‘ “An empty bar’l'” says I, “why,” says 


I, “a spy-glass is a fool to your eyes. How 
can you tell it’s an empty bar’l?” He says 
‘ “I don’t know, I reckon it ain’t a bar’l, 
but I thought It might be,” says he 
‘ “Yes,” I says, “so it nught be, and it 
might be anythmg else, too, a body can’t 
tell nothmg about it, such a distance as 
that,” I says 

‘We hadn’t nothmg else to do, so we kept 
on watching it By and by I says 

‘ “Why looky-here, Dick Allbnght, that 
thmg’s a-gaimng on us, I beheve ” 

‘He never said nothmg The thing gained 
and gained, and I judged it must be a dog 
that was about tired out Well, we swung 
down into the crossmg, and the thing 
floated across the bright streak of the moon- 
shme, and by George, it was a bar’l Says I 
‘ “Dick Allbright, what made you think 
that thing was a bar’l, when it was half a 
mile off?” says I Says he 
‘ “I don’t know ” Says I 
‘ “You tell me, Dick Allbright ” Says he 
‘ “Well, I knowed it was a bar’l. I’ve seen 
It before, lots has seen it, they says it’s a 
ha’nted bar’l ” 

‘I called the rest of the watch, and they 
come and stood there, and I told them what 
Dick said It floated right along abreast, 
now, and didn’t gam any more It was 
about twenty foot off Some was for havmg 
It aboard, but the rest didn’t want to Dick 
Allbnght said rafts that had fooled with it 
had got bad luck by it The captain of the 
watch said he didn’t believe in it He said 
he reckoned the bar’l gained on us because 
it was m a little better current than what we 
was He said it would leave by and by 
‘So then we went to talking about other 
thmgs, and we had a song, and then a 
breakdown, and after that the captain of 
the watch called for another song, but it was 
cloudmg up now, and the bar’l stuck nght 
thar in the same place, and the song didn’t 
seem to have much warm-up to it, some- 
how, and so they didn’t fimsh it, and there 
wam’t any cheers, but it sort of dropped 
flat, and nobody said anythmg for a mmute. 
Then everybody tried to talk at once, and 
one chap got off a joke, but it warn’t no use, 
they didn’t laugh, and even the chap that 
made the joke didn’t laugh at it, which am’t 
usual We all just settled down glum, and 
watched the bar’l, and was oneasy and on- 
comfortable WeU, sir. It shut down black 
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and still, and then the wind began to moan 
around, and next the hghtning began to 
play and the thunder to grumble And 
pretty soon there was a regular storm, and 
in the middle of it a man that was runnmg 
aft stumbled and fell and sprained his ankle 
so that he had to lay up This made the boys 
shake their heads And every Ume the hght- 
nmg come, there was that bar’l, with the 
blue lights winking around it We was al- 
ways on the lookout for it But by and by, 
toward dawn, she was gone When the day 
come we couldn’t see her anywhere, and 
we warn’t sorry, either 

‘But next mght about half past mne, 
when there was songs and high jinks gomg 
on, here she comes again, and took her old 
roost on the stabboard side There warn’t 
no more high jinks Everybody got solemn, 
nobody talked, you couldn’t get anybody to 
do anything but set around moody and look 
at the bar’l It begun to cloud up again 
When the watch changed, the off watch 
stayed up, ’stead of turning in The storm 
ripped and roared around all night, and in 
the middle of it another man tripped and 
sprained his ankle, and had to knock off 
The bar’l left toward day, and nobody see it 

go 

‘Everybody was sober and down in the 
mouth all day I don’t mean the kind of 
sober that comes of leaving liquor alone — 
not that They was quiet, but they all drunk 
more than usual — not together, but each 
man sidled off and took it private, by him- 
self 

‘After dark the off watch didn’t turn in, 
nobody sung, nobody talked, the boys 
didn’t scatter around, neither, they sort of 
huddled together, forrard, and for two 
hours they set there, perfectly still, looking 
steady in the one direction, and heavmg a 
sigh once in a while And then, here comes 
the bar’l again She took up her old place 
She stayed there all night, nobody turned 
in The storm come on again, after mid- 
night It got awful dark, the rain poured 
down, hail, too, the thunder boomed and 
roared and bellowed, the wmd blowed a 
hurricane, and the hghtning spread over 
everythmg m big sheets of glare, and 
showed the whole raft as plain as day, and 
the river lashed up white as milk as far as 
you could see for miles, and there was that 
bar’l jiggermg along, same as ever The 


captain ordered the watch to man the after 
sweeps for a crossmg, and nobody would 
go — ^no more sprained ankles for them, they 
said They wouldn’t even walk aft Well, 
then, just then the sky spht wide open, with 
a crash, and the hghtmng killed two men of 
the after watch, and crippled two more 
Crippled them how, say you? Why, sprained 
their ankles ' 

10 ‘The bar’l left in the dark betwixt hght- 
mngs, toward dawn. Well, not a body eat a 
bite at breakfast that mormng. After that 
the men loafed around, in twos and threes, 
and talked low together But none of them 
herded with Dick Allbright They all give 
him the cold shake If he come aroimd 
where any of the men was, they spht up and 
sidled away They wouldn’t man the sweeps 
with him. The captain had all the skiffs 
20 hauled up on the raft, alongside of his wig- 
wam, and wouldn’t let the dead men be 
took ashore to be planted, he didn’t beheve 
a man that got ashore would come back; 
and he was right 

‘After night come, you could see pretty 
plain that there was going to be trouble if 
that bar’l come again, there was such a mut- 
termg going on A good many wanted to 
kill Dick Allbright, because he’d seen the 
30 bar’l on other trips, and that had an ugly 
look Some wanted to put him ashore Some 
said “Let’s all go ashore m a pile, if the 
bar’l comes again ” 

‘This kind of whispers was still gomg on, 
the men being bunched together forrard 
watching for the bar’l, when lo and behold 
you' here she comes again Down she 
comes, slow and steady, and settles into her 
old tracks You could ’a’ heard a pm drop 
40 Then up comes the captam, and says 

‘ “Boys, don’t be a pack of children and 
fools, I don’t want this bar’l to be dogging 
us all the way to Orleans, and you don’t. 
Well, then, how’s the best way to stop it> 
Burn It up — that’s the way I’m going to 
fetch It aboard,” he says And before any- 
body could say a word, m he went 

‘He swum to it, and as he come pushing 
It to the raft, the men spread to one side 
50 But the old man got it aboard and busted m 
the head, and there was a baby m it! Yes, 
sir, a stark-naked baby It was Dick AU- 
bright’s baby, he owned up and said so. 

‘ “Yes,” he says, a-leanmg over it, “yes. 
It IS my own lamented darhng, my poor lost 
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Charles William Allbright deceased,” says 
he — for he could curl his tongue around the 
bulliest words in the language when he was 
a mind to, and lay them before you without 
a jmt started anywheres Yes, he said, he 
used to live up at the head of this bend, and 
one mght he choked his child, which was 
crymg, not intending to kill it — which was 
prob’ly a lie — and then he was scared, and 
buried it in a bar’l, before his wife got 
home, and off he went, and struck the 
northern trail and went to raftmg, and this 
was the third year that the bar’l had chased 
him He said the bad luck always begun 
light, and lasted till four men was killed, 
and then the bar’l didn’t come any more 
after that He said if the men would stand it 
one more mght — and was a-going on like 
that — but the men had got enough They 
started to get out a boat to take him ashore 
and lynch him, but he grabbed the little 
child all of a sudden and jumped overboard 
with It, hugged up to his breast and shed- 
ding tears, and we never see him again in 
this life, poor old suffering soul, nor Charles 
William neither ’ 

^Who was shedding tears>’ says Bob, 
‘was It Allbright or the baby^’ 

‘Why, Allbright, of course, didn’t I tell 
you the baby was dead^ Been dead three 
years — how could it cry^’ 

‘Well, never mind how it could cry — how 
could It keep all that ume?’ says Davy ‘You 
answer me that ’ 

‘I don’t know how it done it,’ says Ed 
‘It done It, though — that’s all I know about 

It ’ 

‘Say — what did they do with the bar’P’ 
says the Child of Calamity 

‘Why, they hove it overboard, and it sunk 
Uke a chunk of lead ’ 

‘Edward, did the child look hke it was 
choked?’ says one 

‘Did It have its hair parted^’ says another 
‘What was the brand on that bar’l, 
Eddy^’ says a fellow they called Bill 

‘Have you got the papers for them statis- 
tics, Edmund>’ says Jimmy 

‘Say, Edwm, was you one of the men 
that was killed by the lightning’’ says Davy 
‘Him’ Oh, no' he was both of ’em,’ says 
Bob Then they all haw-hawed 

‘Say, Edward, don’t you reckon you’d 
better take a pill’ Y ou look bad — don’t you 
feel pale’’ says the Child of Calamity 


‘Oh, come, now, Eddy,’ says Jimmy, 
‘show up, you must ’a’ kept part of that 
bar’l to prove the thing by Show us the 
bung-hole — do — and we’ll all believe you ’ 
‘Say, boys,’ says Bill, ‘less divide it up 
Thar’s thirteen of us I can swaUer a thir- 
teenth of the 3^m, if you can worry down 
the rest ’ 

Ed got up mad and said they could all go 
lo to some place which he ripped out pretty 
savage, and then walked off aft, cussing to 
himself, and they yelling and jeering at 
him, and roaring and laughing so you could 
hear them a mile 

‘Boys, we’ll split a watermelon on that,’ 
says the Child of Calamity, and he came 
rummaging around in the dark amongst the 
shingle bundles where I was, and put hi» 
hand on me I was warm and soft and 
20 naked, so he says ‘Ouch'’ and jumped 
back 

‘Fetch a lantern or a chunk of fire here, 
boys — there’s a snake here as big as a cow<’ 
So they run there with a lantern, and 
crowded up and looked in on me 

‘Come out of that, you beggar'’ says one 
‘Who are you’’ says another 
‘What are you after here’ Speak up 
prompt, or overboard you go ’ 

30 ‘Snake him out, boys Snatch him out by 
the heels ’ 

I began to beg, and crept out amongst 
them trembling They looked me over, 
wondering, and the Child of Calamity says 
‘A cussed thief Lend a hand and less 
heave him overboard'’ 

‘No,’ says Big Bob, ‘less get out the 
paint-pot and paint him a sky-blue all over 
from head to heel, and then heave him 
40 over.’ 

‘Good' that’s it Go for the paint, 
Jimmy ’ 

When the paint come, and Bob took the 
brush and was just going to begin, the 
others laughing and rubbing their hands, I 
begun to cry, and that sort of worked on 
Davy, and he says 

‘ ’Vast there He’s nothing but a cub I’ll 
pamt the man that teches hun'’ 

50 So I looked around on them, and some of 
them grumbled and growled, and Bob put 
down the pamt, and the others didn’t take 
It up 

‘Come here to the fire, and less see what 
you’re up to here,’ says Davy ‘Now set 
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down there and give an account of yourself 
How long have you been aboard here^’ 

‘Not over a quarter of a nunute, sir/ 
says I 

‘How did you get dry so quick?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir I’m always that way, 
mostly ’ 

‘Oh, you are, are you^ What’s your 
name?’ 

I wam’t gomg to tell my name I didn’t 
know what to say, so I )ust says 
‘Charles William Allbnght, sir ’ 

Then they roared — the whole crowd, and 
1 was mighty glad 1 said that, because, 
maybe, laughing would get them in a better 
humor 

When they got done laughing, Davy says 
‘It won’t hardly do, Charles William. 
You couldn’t have growed this much in five 
year, and you was a baby when you come 
out of the bar’l, you know, and dead at that 
Come, now, tell a straight story, and no- 
body’ll hurt you, if you ain’t up to any- 
thing wrong What ts your name?’ 

‘Aleck Hopkins, sir Aleck James Hop- 
kins ’ 

‘Well, Aleck, where did you come from, 
here?’ 

‘From a trading scow She lays up the 
bend yonder I was born on her Pap has 
traded up and down here all his hfe, and he 
told me to swim ofl?' here, because when you 
went by he said he would like to get some of 
you to speak to a Mr Jonas Turner, in 
Cairo, and tell nim — ’ 

‘Oh, come’’ 

‘Yes, sir, it’s as true as the world Pap he 
says — ’ 

‘Oh, your grandmother'’ 

They all laughed, and I tried again to 
talk, but they broke in on me and stopped 
me 

‘Now, looky-here,’ says Davy, ‘you’re 
scared, and so you talk wild Honest, now, 
do you live in a scow, or is it a he?’ 

‘Yes, sir, in a trading scow She lays up 
at the head of the bend But I warn’t bom 
in her It’s our first trip ’ 

‘Now you’re talking' What did you come 
aboard here for? To steal?’ 

‘No, sir, I didn’t It was only to get a ride 
on the raft All boys does that ’ 

‘Well, I know that But what did you hide 
for?’ 

‘Sometimes they drive the boys off ’ 


‘So they do They might steal Looky- 
here, if we let you off this time, will you 
keep out of these kind of scrapes hereafter?’ 

‘ ’Deed I will, boss You try me ’ 

‘All right, then You ain’t but httle ways 
from shore Overboard with you, and don’t 
you make a fool of yourself another time 
this way Blast it, boy, some raftsmen would 
rawhide you till you were black and blue'’ 
lo I didn’t wait to kiss good-by, but went 
overboard and broke for shore When Jim 
come along by and by, the big raft was 
away out of sight around the point I swum 
out and got aboard, and was mighty glad to 
see home again 

The boy did not get the information he was 
after, but hts adventure has furnished the 
glimpse of the departed raftsman and keel- 
20 boatman which I desire to offer in this place 

1883 

THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG 

I 

It was many years ago Hadleyburg was the 
most honest and upright town in all the re- 
gion around about It had kept that reputa- 
30 uon unsmirched during three generations, 
and was prouder of it than of any other of 
Its possessions It was so proud of it, and so 
anxious to insure its perpetuation, that it 
began to teach the principles of honest deal- 
ing to its babies in the cradle, and made the 
hke teachings the staple of their culture 
thenceforward through all the years de- 
voted to their education Also, throughout 
the formative years temptations were kept 
40 out of the way of the young people, so that 
their honesty could have every chance to 
harden and solidify, and become a part of 
their very bone The neighboring towns 
were jealous of this honorable supremacy, 
and affected to sneer at Hadleyburg’s pnde 
in It and call it vanity, but all the same they 
were obliged to acknowledge that Hadley- 
burg was in reality an incormptible town, 
and if pressed they would also acknowledge 
50 that the mere fact that a young man hailed 
from Hadleyburg was all the recommenda- 
tion he needed when he went forth from 
his natal town to seek for responsible em- 
ployment 

But at last, in the drift of time, Hadlev- 
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burg had the ill luck to offend a passing 
stranger — ^possibly without knowing it, cer- 
tainly without caring, for Hadleyburg was 
sufficient unto itself, and cared not a rap 
for strangers or their opinions. Still, it 
would have been well to make an excepuon 
in this one’s case, for he was a bitter man 
and revengeful All through his wandermgs 
during a whole year he kept his injury in 
mind, and gave all his leisure moments to 
trymg to invent a compensatmg satisfaction 
for It He contrived many plans, and all of 
them were good, but none of them was 
quite sweeping enough, the poorest of them 
would hurt a great many individuals, but 
what he wanted was a plan which would 
comprehend the entire town, and not let so 
much as one person escape unhurt At last 
he had a fortunate idea, and when it fell into 
his brain it lit up his whole head with an 
evil joy He began to form a plan at once, 
saying to himself, ‘That is the thing to do — 
I will corrupt the town ’ 

Six months later he went to Hadleyburg, 
and arrived in a buggy at the house of the 
old cashier of the bank about ten at night 
He got a sack out of the buggy, shouldered 
It, and staggered with it through the cottage 
yard, and luiocked at the door. A woman’s 
voice said ‘Come in,’ and he entered, and 
set his sack behind the stoVe in the parlor, 
saying politely to the old lady who sat read- 
ing the Mmionary Herald by the lamp 

‘Pray keep your seat, madam, I will not 
disturb you There — now it is pretty well 
concealed, one would hardly know it was 
there Can I see your husband a moment, 
madam ■*’ 

No, he was gone to Bnxton, and might 
not return before morning 

‘Very well, madam, it is no matter 1 
merely wanted to leave that sack in his care, 
to be dehvered to the rightful owner when 
he shall be found. I am a stranger, he does 
not know me, I am merely passing through 
the town to-night to discharge a matter 
which has been long in my mmd My er- 
rand IS now completed, and I go pleased 
and a httle proud, and you will never see 
me agam There is a paper attached to the 
sack which will expl^ everytlung Good 
mght, naadam ’ 

The old lady was afraid of the mysterious 
big stranger, and was glad to see him go. 
But her curiosity was roused, and she went 


straight to the sack and brought away the 
paper. It began as follows 

TO BE PUBLISHED, or, the right man 
sought out by private inquiry — either mil 
answer This sack contains gold coin weighing 
a hundred and sixty pounds Jour ounces — 

‘Mercy on us, and the door not locked!’ 
lo Mrs Richards flew to it all in a tremble 
and locked it, then pulled down the win- 
dow-shades and stood frightened, worried, 
and wondermg if there was anything else 
she could do toward making herself and the 
money more safe She listened awhile for 
burglars, then surrendered to curiosity and 
went back to the lamp and finished readmg 
the paper 

10 I am a foreigner, and am presently going 
hack to my own country, to remain there per- 
manently I am grateful to America for what 
I have received at her hands during my long 
stay under her flag, and to one of her citizens 
— -a citizen of Hadleyburg — I am especially 
grat^ul for a great kindness done me a year or 
two ago Two great kindnesses, in fact I will 
explain I was a gambler I say I was I was a 
ruined gambler I arrived in this village at 
30 night, hungry and without a penny I asked 
for help — m the dark, I was ashamed to beg 
in the light I begged of the right man He 
gave me twenty dollars — that is to say, he 
gave me life, as I considered it He also gave 
me fortune, for out of that money I have 
made myself rich at the gaming-table And 
finally, a remark which he made to me has 
remained with me to tins day, and has at last 
conquered me, and in conquering has saved 
40 the remnant of my morals, I shall gamble no 
more Now I have no idea who that man was, 
but I want him found, and I want him to have 
this money, to give away, throw away, or 
keep, as he pleases It is merely my way of 
testifying my gratitude to him If I could stay, 

I would find him myself, but no matter, he 
mil be found This is an honest town, an in- 
corruptible town, and I know I can trust it 
without fear This man can be identified by 
so the remark which he made to me, I feel per- 
suaded that he will remember it 

And now my plan is this If you prefer to 
conduct the inquiry privately, do so Tell the 
contents of this present writing to any one who 
IS likely to be the right man If he shall an- 
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swer, 'I am the man, the remark 1 made was 
so-and-so,’ apply the test — to wit open the 
sack, and in it you will find a sealed envelope 
containing that remark If the remark men- 
tioned by the candidate tallies with it, give 
him the money, and ask no further questions, 
for he IS certainly the right man 

But if you shall prefer a public inquiry, 
then publish this present writing in the local 
paper — with these instructions added, to toil 
Thirty days from now, let the candidate aft- 
pear at the town-hall at eight in the evening 
{Friday), and hand his remark, in a sealed 
envelope, to the Rev Mr Burgess {if he will 
be kind enough to act), and let Mr Burgess 
there and then destroy the seals of the sack, 
open it, and see if the remark is correct, if cor- 
rect, let the money be delivered, with my sin- 
cere gratitude, to my benefactor thus identi- 
fied 

Mrs Richards sat down, gently quiver- 
ing with excitementj and was soon lost m 
thinkings — after this pattern ‘What a 
strange thing it is' And what a for- 
tune for that kind man who set his bread 
afloat upon the waters' If it had only 
been my husband that did it' — for we are so 
poor, so old and poor' ’ Then, with a 
sigh — ‘But It was not my Edward, no, it 
was not he that gave a stranger twenty dol- 
lars It IS a pity, too, I see it now ’ 
Then, with a shudder — ‘But it is gambler’s 
money' the wages of sin we couldn’t take 
It, we couldn’t touch it I don’t like to be 
near it, it seems a defilement ’ She moved 
to a farther chair ‘I wish Edward 
would come and take it to the bank, a bur- 
glar might come at any moment, it is dread- 
ful to be here all alone with it ’ 

At eleven Mr Richards arrived, and 
while his wife was saying, ‘I am so glad 
you’ve come'’ he was saying, ‘I’m so tired 
— tired clear out, it is dreadful to be poor, 
and have to make these dismal journeys at 
my time of hfe Always at the grind, grind, 
grind, on a salary — another man’s slave, 
and he sitting at home in his shppers, rich 
and comfortable ’ 

‘I am so sorry for you, Edward, you 
know that, but be comforted we have our 
hvelihood, we have our good name — ’ 

‘Yes, Mary, and that is everythmg 
Don’t mind my talk — it’s just a moment’s 
irritation and doesn’t mean anything Kiss 


me — there, it’s all gone now, and I am not 
complairung any more What have you been 
gettmg? What’s in the sack?’ 

Then his wife told him the great secret 
It dazed him for a moment, then he said 
‘It weighs a hundred and sixty pounds? 
Why, Mary, it’s for-ty thou-sand dollars — 
think of It — a whole fortune! Not ten men 
in this village are worth that much Give 
10 me the paper ’ 

He skimmed through it and said 
‘Isn’t It an adventure' Why, it’s a ro- 
mance, It’s hke the impossible things one 
reads about in books, and never sees m 
life ’ He was well stirred up now, cheerful, 
even gleeful He tapped his old wife on the 
cheek, and said, humorously, ‘Why, we’re 
nch, Mary, rich, all we’ve got to do is to 
bury the money and burn the papers If the 
20 gambler ever comes to inquire, we’ll merely 
look coldly upon him and say “What is 
this nonsense you are talking'^ We have 
never heard of you and your sack of gold 
before,” and then he would look foolish, 
and — ’ 

‘And m the mean time, while you are 
running on with your jokes, the money is 
still here, and it is fast getting along toward 
burglar-time ’ 

30 ‘True Very well, what shall we do — 
make the inquiry private? No, not that it 
would spoil the romance. The public 
method is better Think what a noise it wiU 
make' And it will make all the other towns 
jealous, for no stranger would trust such a 
thing to any town but Hadleyburg, and 
they know it It’s a great card for us I must 
get to the printing-office now, or I shall be 
too late ’ 

40 ‘But stop — stop — don’t leave me here 
alone with it, Edward'’ 

But he was gone For only a little while, 
however Not far from his own house he 
met the editor-proprietor of the paper, and 
gave him the document, and said, ‘Here is a 
good thing for you, Cox — ^put it in ’ 

‘It may be too late, Mr Richards, but 
I’ll see ’ 

At home again he and his wife sat down 
50 to talk the charming mystery over, they 
were in no condition for sleep The first 
question was. Who could the citizen have 
been who gave the stranger the twenty dol- 
lars’ It seemed a simple one, both answered 
It m the same breath 
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‘Barclay Goodson ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Richards, ‘he could have done 
It, and It would have been like him, but 
there’s not another in the town ’ 

‘Everybody will grant that, Edward — 
grant it privately, anyway For six months, 
now, the village has been its own proper 
self once more — honest, narrow, self-right- 
eous, and sungy ’ 

‘It is what he always called it, to the day lo 
of his death — said it right out pubhcly, 
too ’ 

‘Yes, and he was hated for it ’ 

‘Oh, of course, but he didn’t care 1 
reckon he was the best-hated man among 
us, except the Reverend Burgess ’ 

‘Well, Burgess deserves it — he will never 
get another congregation here Mean as the 
town IS, It knows how to estimate him 
Edward, doesn’t it seem odd that the 20 
stranger should appoint Burgess to deliver 
the money?’ 

‘Well, yes — it does That is — that is — ’ 

‘Why so much that-ii-ing? Would you 
select him’’ 

‘Mary, maybe the stranger knows him 
better than this village does ’ 

‘Much that would help Burgess*’ 

The husband seemed perplexed for an 
answer, the wife kept a steady eye upon 30 
him, and waited Finally Richards said, 
with the hesitancy of one who is making a 
statement which is hkely to encounter 
doubt 

‘Mary, Burgess is not a bad man ’ 

His wife was certainly surprised 
‘Nonsense*’ she exclaimed 
‘He IS not a bad man I know The whole 
of his unpopularity had its foundation in 
that one thmg — the thing that made so 40 
much noise ’ 

‘That “one thing,” indeed' As if that 
“one thing” wasn’t enough, aU by itself ’ 

‘Plenty Plenty Only he wasn’t guilty of 

It ’ 

‘How you talk* Not guilty of it* Every- 
body knows he was guilty ’ 

‘Mary, I give you my word — he was in- 
nocent ’ 

‘I can’t believe it, and I don’t How do 50 
you know’’ 

‘It is a confession I am ashamed, but I 
will make it I was the only man who knew 
he was innocent I could have saved him, 

*tid — and — well, you know how the town 


was wrought up — I hadn’t the pluck to do 
It It would have turned everybody against 
me I felt mean, ever so mean, but I didn’t 
dare, I hadn’t the manlmess to face that ’ 
Mary looked troubled, and for a while 
was silent Then she said, stammermgly 
‘I — I don’t think it would have done 
for you to — to — One musm’t — er — public 
opimon — one has to be so careful — so — ’ It 
was a difficult road, and she got mired, 
but after a httle she got started again. ‘It 
was a great pity, but — Why, we couldn’t 
afford It, Edward — we couldn’t indeed Oh, 
I wouldn’t have had you do it for any- 
thmgf’ 

‘It would have lost us the good will of so 
many people, Mary, and then — and then — ’ 
‘What troubles me now is, what he thinks 
of us, Edward ’ 

‘He’ He doesn’t suspect that I could 
have saved him ’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed the wife, m a tone of re- 
lief, ‘I am glad of that* As long as he doesn’t 
know that you could have saved him, he — 
he — well, that makes it a great deal better 
Why, I might have known he didn’t know, 
because he is always trying to be friendly 
with us, as little encouragement as we give 
him More than once people have twitted 
me with It There’s the Wilsons, and the 
Wilcoxes, and the Harknesses, they take 
a mean pleasure in saying, “Your friend 
Burgess,” because they know it pesters me 
I wish he wouldn’t persist in hking us so, 
I can’t think why he keeps it up ’ 

‘I can explain it It’s another confession 
When the thing was new and hot, and the 
town made a plan to ride him on a rail, my 
conscience hurt me so that I couldn’t stand 
It, and I went privately and gave him no- 
tice, and he got out of the town and staid 
out till It was safe to come back ’ 

‘Edward* If the town had found it out — ’ 
'Don’t' It scares me yet, to think of it I 
repented of it the mmute it was done, and 
I was even afraid to tell you, lest your face 
might betray it to somebody I didn’t sleep 
any that mght, for worrying But after a 
few days I saw that no one was going to 
suspect me, and after that I got to feehng 
glad I did It And I feel glad yet, Mary — 
glad through and through ’ 

‘So do I, now, for it would have been a 
dreadful way to treat him Yes, I’m glad, 
for really you did owe him that, you know 
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Butj Edwardj suppose it should come out 
yet, some day’’ 

‘It won’t ’ 

‘Why>’ 

‘Because everybody thinks it was Good- 
son ’ 

‘Of course they would’’ 

‘Certainly And of course he didn’t care 
They persuaded poor old Sawlsberry to go 
and charge it on him, and he went bluster- 
ing over there and did it Goodson looked 
him over, hke as if he was himting for a 
place on him that he could despise the 
most, then he says, “So you are the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, are you’’’ Sawlsberry 
said that was about what he was “Hm Do 
they require particulars, or do you reckon 
a kind of a general answer will do’’’ “If they 
reqmre particulars, I will come back, Mr 
Goodson, I will take the general answer 
first ’’ “Very well, then, tell them to go to 
hell — I reckon that’s general enough And 
I’ll give you some advice, Sawlsberry, when 
you come back for the particulars, fetch a 
basket to carry the relics of yourself home 
in ’’ ’ 

‘Just like Goodson, it’s got all the marks 
He had only one vanity he thought he 
could give advice better than any other 
person ’ 

‘It settled the business, and saved us, 
Mary The subject was dropped ’ 

‘Bless you. I’m not doubting that ’ 

Then they took up the gold-sack mystery 
again, with strong interest Soon the con- 
versation began to suffer breaks — interrup- 
tions caused by absorbed thinkings The 
breaks grew more and more frequent At 
last Richards lost himself wholly in thought 
He sat long, ga?ing vacantly at the floor, 
and by and by he began to punctuate his 
thoughts with little nervous movements of 
his hands that seemed to indicate vexation 
Meantime his wife too had relapsed mto a 
thoughtful silence, and her movements 
were beginmng to show a troubled discom- 
fort Fmally Richards got up and strode 
aimlessly about the room, plowmg his 
hands through his hair, much as a somnam- 
bulist might do who was having a bad 
dream Then he seemed to arrive at a defi- 
nite purpose, and without a word he put on 
his hat and passed quickly out of the house 
His wife sat brooding, with a drawm face, 
and did not seem to be aware that she was 


alone Now and then she murmured, ‘Lead 
us not into t — . . . but — but — we are so 
poor, so poor’ . Lead us not mto 
Ah, who would be hurt by it? — and no one 
would ever know. . . . Lead us . . ’ The 
voice died out in mumbhngs After a httle 
she glanced up and muttered m a half- 
frightened, half-glad way 

‘He IS gone’ But, oh dear, he may be too 
10 late — too late . Maybe not — maybe 
there is still time ’ She rose and stood 
thinkmg, nervously claspmg and unclasp- 
ing her hands A slight shudder shook hei 
frame, and she said, out of a dry throat, 
‘God forgive me — ^it’s awful to think such 
thmgs — but Lord, how we are made 

— how strangely we are made’’ 

She turned the hght low, and shpped 
stealthily over and kneeled down by the 
20 sack and felt of its ridgy sides with her 
hands, and fondled them lovmgly, and 
there was a gloating light in her poor old 
eyes She fell into fits of absence, and came 
half out of them at times to mutter, ‘If we 
had only waited ' — oh, if we had only waited 
a little, and not been in such a hurry’’ 
Meantime Cox had gone home from his 
office and told his wife all about the strange 
thing that had happened, and they had 
30 talked it over eagerly, and guessed that the 
late Goodson was the only man in the town 
who could have helped a suffermg stranger 
with so noble a sum as twenty dollars Then 
there was a pause, and the two became 
thoughtful and silent And by and by ner- 
vous and fidgety At last the wife said, as if 
to herself 

‘Nobody knows this secret but the 
Richardses and us . nobody ’ 

40 The husband came out of his thinkings 
with a slight start, and gazed wistfully at his 
wife, whose face was become very pale, then 
he hesitatingly rose, and glanced furtively 
at his hat, then at his wife — a sort of mute 
inquiry Mrs Cox swallowed once or twice, 
with her hand at her throat, then in place of 
speech she nodded her head In a moment 
she was alone, and mumbling to herself. 
And now Richards and Cox were hurry- 
50 ing through the deserted streets, from op- 
posite directions They met, panting, at the 
foot of the printing-office stairs, by the 
night hght there they read each other’s 
face Cox whispered 

‘Nobody knows about this but us?’ 
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The whispered answer was, 

‘Not a soul — on honor, not a soul'* 

‘If It isn’t too late to — ’ 

The men were starting up-stairs, at this 
moment they were overtaken by a boy, and 
Cox asked 

‘Is that you, Johnny^’ 

‘Yes, sir ’ 

‘You needn’t ship the early mail — nor 
any mail, wait tiU I tell you ’ lo 

‘It’s already gone, sir ’ 

‘Gone^’ It had the sound of an unspeak- 
able disappointment in it 

‘Yes, sir Time-table for Bnxton and all 
the towns beyond changed to-day, sir — had 
to get the papers in twenty mmutes earher 
than common I had to rush, if I had been 
two minutes later — ’ 

The men turned and walked slowly away, 
not waiting to hear the rest Neither of 20 
them spoke durmg ten minutes, then Cox 
said, m a vexed tone 

‘What possessed you to be m such a 
hurry, I can’t make out ’ 

The answer was humble enough 
‘I see It now, but somehow I never 
cnought, you know, until it was too late. 

But the next ume — ’ 

‘Next time be hangedi It won’t come m a 
thousand years ’ 3° 

Then the friends separated without a 
good night, and dragged themselves home 
with the gait of mortally stricken men At 
their homes their wives sprang up with an 
eager ‘Well’’ — then saw the answer with 
their eyes and sank down sorrowing, with- 
out waiting for it to come in words In both 
houses a discussion followed of a heated 
sort — a new thing, there had been discus- 
sions before, but not heated ones, not un- 40 
gentle ones The discussions to-mght were 
a sort of seeming plagiarisms of each other. 

Mrs Richards said, 

‘If you had only waited, Edward — if you 
had only stopped to think, but no, you 
must run straight to the pnntmg-office and 
spread it aU over the world.’ 

‘It satd pubhsh it ’ 

‘That is nothmg, it also said do it pri- 
vately, if you hked There, now — ^is that so 
true, or not?’ 

‘Why, yes — ^yes, it is true, but when I 
thought what a stir it would make, and 
what a compliment it was to Hadleyburg 
that a stranger should trust it so — ’ 


‘Oh, certainly, I know all that, but if you 
had only stopped to think, you would have 
seen that you couldn't find the right man, 
because he is m his grave, and hasn’t left 
chick nor child nor relation behind him; 
and as long as the money went to somebody 
that awfully needed it, and nobody would 
be hurt by it, and — and — ’ 

She broke down, crymg Her husband 
tried to think of some comfortmg thmg to 
say, and presently came out with this 

‘But after all, Mary, it must be for the 
best — It must be, we know that And we 
must remember that it was so ordered — ’ 

‘Ordered' Oh, everything’s ordered, when 
a person has to find some way out when he 
has been stupid Just the same, it was or- 
dered that the money should come to us in 
this special way, and it was you that must 
take It on yourself to go meddling with the 
designs of Providence — and who gave you 
the right’ It was wicked, that is what it was 
— just blasphemous presumption, and no 
more becoming to a meek and humble pro- 
fessor of — ’ 

‘But, Mary, you know how we have been 
tramed all our fives long, hke the whole vil- 
lage, till It IS absolutely second nature to us 
to stop not a single moment to think when 
there’s an honest thing to be done — ’ 

‘Oh, I know It, I know it — it’s been one 
everlasting trainmg and trainmg and tram- 
mg in honesty — honesty shielded, from the 
very cradle, agamst every possible tempta- 
tion, and so it’s artificial honesty, and weak 
as water when temptation comes, as we 
have seen this night God knows I never 
had shade nor shadow of a doubt of my 
petrified and indestructible honesty until 
now — and now, under the very first big and 
real temptation, I — Edward, it is my behef 
that this town’s honesty is as rotten as mme 
is, as rotten as yours is It is a mean town, a 
hard, stingy town, and hasn’t a virtue m the 
world but this honesty it is so celebrated 
for and so conceited about, and so help me, 
I do believe that if ever the day comes that 
Its honesty falls under great temptation, its 
grand reputation will go to ruin like a house 
of cards There, now I’ve made confession, 
and I feel better, I am a humbug, and I’ve 
been one all my hfe, without knowing it 
Let no man call me honest again — I will 
not have it ’ 

‘I — well, Mary, I feel a good deal as you 
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do, I certainly do It seems strange, too, so 
strange I never could have believed it — 
never ’ 

A long silence followed; both were sunk 
in thought At last the wife looked up and 
said’ 

‘I know what you are thinkmg, Edward.’ 

Richards had the embarrassed look of a 
person who is caught. 

‘I am ashamed to confess it, Mary, but — ’ 10 

‘It’s no matter, Edward, I was thinking 
the same quesuon myself ’ 

‘I hope so State it ’ 

‘You were thinking, if a body could only 
guess out what the remark was that Good- 
son made to the stranger ’ 

‘It’s perfectly true I feel guilty and 
ashamed And you’’ 

‘I’m past It Let us make a pallet here, 
we’ve got to stand watch till the bank vault 20 
opens m the morning and admits the sack 
. Oh dear, oh dear — if we hadn’t made 
the mistake'’ 

The pallet was made, and Mary said. 

‘The open sesame — what could it have 
been’ I do wonder what that remark could 
have been’ But come, we will get to bed 
now ’ 

‘And sleep?’ 

‘No think ’ 30 

‘Yes, thmk ’ 

By this ume the Coxes too had completed 
their spat and their reconcihation, and were 
turning in — to thmk, to think, and toss, and 
fret, and worry over what the remark could 
possibly have been which Goodson made to 
the stranded derehct, that golden remark, 
that remark worth forty thousand dollars, 
cash 

The reason that the village telegraph-of- 40 
fice was open later than usual that mght was 
this The foreman of Cox’s paper was the 
local representative of the Associated Press. 
One might say its honorary representative, 
for It wasn’t four times a year that he could 
furmsh thirty words that would be ac- 
cepted But this time it was different. His 
despatch statmg what he had caught got an 
instant answer 

50 

Send the whole thing — all the details — 
twelve hundred words. 

A colossal order' The foreman filled the 
bill, and he was the proudest man m the 


State By breakfast-time the next mornmg 
the name of Hadleyburg the Incorrupuble 
was on every hp m America, from Montreal 
to the Gulf, from the glaciers of Alaska to 
the orange-groves of Florida, and millions 
and milhons of people were discussmg the 
stranger and his money-sack, and wonder- 
ing if the right man would be found, and 
hopmg some more news about the matter 
would come soon — right away. 

II 

Hadleyburg village woke up world-cele- 
brated — astonished — happy — vain. Vam 
beyond imagination Its nmeteen prmcipal 
cmzens and their wives went about shakmg 
hands with each other, and beammg, and 
smilmg, and congratulating, and saying 
this thing adds a new word to the diction- 
ary — Hadleyburg, synonym for incorruptible 
— destined to live m dictionaries forever' 
And the mmor and imimportant citizens 
and their wives went around acting m much 
the same way Everybody ran to the bank 
to see the gold-sack, and before noon 
grieved and envious crowds began to flock 
in from Brixton and all neighbormg towns, 
and that afternoon and next day reporters 
began to arrive from everywhere to verify 
the sack and its history and write the whole 
thing up anew, and make dashing free-hand 
pictures of the sack, and of Richards’s 
house, and the bank, and the Presbyterian 
church, and the Bapust church, and the 
public square, and the town-hall where 
the test would be apphed and the money 
dehvered, and damnable portraits of the 
Richardses, and Pinkerton the banker, and 
Cox, and the foreman, and Reverend Bur- 
gess, and the postmaster — and even of Jack 
HaUiday, who was the loafing, good-na- 
tured, no-account, irreverent fisherman, 
hunter, boys’ friend, stray-dogs’ friend, typ- 
ical ‘Sam Lawson’ of the town The little 
mean, simrking, oily Pmkerton showed the 
sack to all comers, and rubbed his sleek 
palms together pleasantly, and enlarged 
upon the town’s fine old reputation for hon- 
esty and upon this wonderful mdorsement 
of It, and hoped and beheved that the ex- 
ample would now spread fer and wide over 
the American world, and be epoch-makmg 
in the matter of moral regeneration And so 
on, and so on. 

By the end of a week things had qmeted 
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down again, the wild intoxication of pnde 
and )oy had sobered to a soft, sweet, silent 
dehght — a sort of deep, nameless, unutter- 
able content All faces bore a look of peace- 
ful, holy happiness 

Then a change came It was a gradual 
change so gradual that its beginmngs were 
hardly noticed, maybe were not noticed at 
all, except by Jack Halliday, who always 
nouced everything, and always made fun 
of It, too, no matter what it was He began 
to throw out chaffing remarks about people 
not looking qmte so happy as they did a 
day or two ago, and next he claimed that 
the new aspect was deepening to positive 
sadness, next, that it was taking on a sick 
look, and finally he said that everybody was 
become so moody, thoughtful, and absent- 
minded that he could rob the meanest man 
m town of a cent out of the bottom of his 
breeches pocket and not disturb his revery 
At this stage — or at about this stage — a 
saying hke this was dropped at bedtime — 
with a sigh, usually — by the head of each of 
the mneteen principd households ‘Ah, 
what could have been the remark that 
Goodson made?’ 

And straightway — with a shudder — came 
this, from the man’s wife 

‘Oh, don’t^ What horrible thing are you 
mulhng in your mind’ Put it away from 
you, for God’s sake’’ 

But that quesuon was wrung from those 
men again the next night — and got the 
same retort But weaker. 

And the third mght the men uttered the 
question yet again — with angiush, and ab- 
sently Tlus time — and the following mght 
— the wives fidgeted feebly, and tried to say 
something But didn’t 
And the night after that they found their 
tongues and responded — longingly 
‘Oh, if we could only guess'’ 

Halliday’s comments grew daily more 
and more sparkhngly disagreeable and dis- 
paraging He went dihgently about, laugh- 
ing at the town, individually and m mass 
But his laugh was the only one left in the 
village It fell upon a hollow and mournful 
vacancy and emptmess Not even a smile 
was findable anywhere Halhday earned a 
cigar-box around on a tripod, playing that 
It was a camera, and halted all passers and 
aimed the thing and said, ‘Ready! — now 
look pleasant, please,’ but not even this 


capital joke could surpnse the dreary faces 
into any softemng. 

So three weeks passed — one week was 
left It was Saturday evemng — after sup- 
per Instead of the aforetime Saturday- 
evemng flutter and busde and shoppmg and 
larking, the streets were empty and deso- 
late Richards and his old wife sat apart m 
their httle parlor — ^miserable and thinkmg 
10 This was become their evemng habit now 
the lifelong habit which had preceded it, of 
reading, kmttmg, and contented chat, or 
receiving or paymg neighborly calls, was 
dead and gone and forgotten, ages ago — 
two or three weeks ago, nobody talked now, 
nobody read, nobody visited — the whole 
village sat at home, sighmg, worrying, si- 
lent Trying to guess out that remark 

The postman left a letter Richards 
lo glanced listlessly at the superscription 
and the postmark — unfamiliar, both — and 
tossed the letter on the table and resumed 
his might-have-beens and his hopeless dull 
miseries where he had left them off Two 
or three hours later his wife got wearily up 
and was going away to bed without a good 
mght — custom now — but she stopped near 
the letter and eyed it awhile with a dead 
interest, then broke it open, and began to 
30 skim It over Richards, sitting there with 
his chair tilted back against the wall and his 
chin between his knees, heard something 
fall It was his wife He sprang to her side, 
but she cried out 

‘Leave me alone, I am too happy Read 
the letter — read it'’ 

He did He devoured it, his brain reeling 
The letter was from a distant state, and it 
said 

40 

I am a stranger to you, but no matter I 
have something to tell I have just arrived 
home from Mexico, and learned about that 
episode Of course you do not know who made 
that remark, but I know, and I am the only 
person living who does know It was GOOD- 
SON I knew him well, many years ago I 
passed through your village that very night, 
and was his guest till the midnight train came 
50 along I overheard him make that remark to 
the stranger in the dark — it was in Hale 
Alley He and I talked of it the rest of the 
way home, and while smoking in his house 
He mentioned many of your villagers in the 
course of his talk — most of them in a very m- 
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complimentary way, but two or three favor- 
ably, among these latter yourself I say ‘fa- 
vorably’ — nothing stronger I remember his 
saying he did not actually LIKE any person in 
the town — not one, but that you — J think 
he said you — am almost sure — had done him 
a very great service once, possibly without 
knowing the full value of it, and he wished he 
had a fortune, he would leave it to you when 
he died, and a curse apiece for the rest of the 
citizens Now, then, if it was you that did 
him that service, you are his legitimate heir, 
and entitled to the sack of gold I know that 
I can trust to your honor and honesty, for in a 
citizen of Hadleyburg these virtues are an 
unfailing inheritance, and so I am going to 
reveal to you the remark, well satisfied that if 
you are not the right man you will seek and 
find the right one and see that poor Goodson’s 
debt of gratitude for the service referred to is 
paid This IS the remark ‘You ARE FAR FROM 
BEING A BAD MAN GO, AND REFORM ’ 

Howard L Stephenson 

‘Oh, Edward, the money is ours, and I 
am so grateful, oh, so grateful — kiss me, 
dear, it’s forever since we kissed — and we 
needed it so — the money — and now you 
are free of Pinkerton and his bank, and no- 
body’s slave any more, it seems to me I 
could fly for joy ’ 

It was a happy half-hour that the couple 
spent there on the settee caressmg each 
other, It was the old days come again — days 
that had begun with their courtship and 
lasted without a break till the stranger 
brought the deadly money By and by the 
wife said 

‘Oh, Edward, how lucky it was you did 
him that grand service, poor Goodson' I 
never liked him, but I love him now. And 
It was fine and beautiful of you never to 
mention it or brag about it ’ Then, with a 
touch of reproach, ‘But you ought to have 
told me, Edward, you ought to have told 
your wife, you know ’ 

‘Well, I — er — well, Mary, you see — ’ 

‘Now stop hemming and hawing, and 
tell me about it, Edward I always loved 
you, and now I’m proud of you Everybody 
beheves there was only one good generous 
soul in this village, and now it turns out 
that you — Edward, why don’t you tell me?’ 

‘Well — er — er — Why, Mary, I can’t'’ 

‘You can’t? Why can’t vou?’ 


‘You see, he — ^well, he- ne made me 
promise I wouldn’t ’ 

The wife looked him over, and said, very 
slowly 

‘Made — ^you — promise? Edward, what do 
you tell me that for?’ 

‘Mary, do you think I would he^’ 

She was troubled and silent for a mo- 
ment, then she laid her hand within his 
10 and said 

‘No . no We have wandered far 
enough from our bearings — God spare us 
that' In aU your hfe you have never uttered 
a he But now — now that the foundaoons 
of thmgs seem to be crumbling from under 
us, we — we — ’ She lost her voice for a mo- 
ment, then said, brokenly, ‘Lead us not into 
temptaDon . . I think you made the 
promise, Edward Let it rest so Let us keep 
20 away from that ground Now — that is all 
gone by, let us be happy again, it is no ume 
for clouds ’ 

Edward found it something of an effort 
to comply, for his mind kept wandering — 
trying to remember what the service was 
that he had done Goodson. 

The couple lay awake the most of the 
night, Mary happy and busy, Edward busy 
but not so happy Mary was planmng what 
30 she would do with the money Edward was 
trying to recall that service At first his con- 
science was sore on accoimt of the he he 
had told Mary — if it was a he After much 
reflection — suppose it was a he^ What then? 
Was It such a great matter^ Aren’t we al- 
ways acting hes? Then why not tell them? 
Look at Mary — look what she had done 
While he was hurrying off on his honest 
errand, what was she doing? Lamentmg 
40 because the papers hadn’t been destroyed 
and the money kept' Is theft better than 
lying’ 

That point lost its sting — the he dropped 
mto the background and left comfort be- 
hind It The next pomt came to the front 
Had he rendered that service’ WeU, here 
was Goodson’s own evidence as reported m 
Stephenson’s letterj there could be no bet- 
ter evidence than that — it was even proof 
50 that he had rendered it Of course So that 
point was settled . . . No, not quite He 
recalled with a wince that this unknown 
Mr Stephenson was just a trifle unsure as 
to whether the performer of it was Richards 
or some other — and, oh dear, he had put 
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Richards on his honor’ He must himself de- 
cide whither that money must go — and 
Mr Stephenson was not doubtmg that if 
he was the wrong man he would go honor- 
ably and find the right one Oh, it was odi- 
ous to put a man in such a situation — ah, 
why couldn’t Stephenson have left out that 
doubt' What did he want to mtrude that 
for? 

Further reflection How did it happen lo 
that Richards's name remained m Stephen- 
son’s mind as mdicatmg the right man, and 
not some other man’s name? That looked 
good Yes, that looked very good In fact. 

It went on looking better and better, 
straight along — until by and by it grew mto 
positive proof And then Richards put the 
matter at once out of his mind, for he had a 
private instinct that a proof once estab- 
lished is better left so 20 

He was feehng reasonably comfortable 
now, but there was still one other detail 
that kept pushing itself on his notice of 
course he had done that service — that was 
settled, but what toas that service? He must 
recall it — he would not go to sleep till he 
had recalled it, it would make his peace of 
mmd perfect And so he thought and 
thought He thought of a dozen things — 
possible services, even probable services — 30 
but none of them seemed adequate, none of 
them seemed large enough, none of them 
seemed worth the money — worth the for- 
tune Goodson had wished he could leave m 
his will And besides, he couldn’t remem- 
ber havmg done them, anyway Now, then 
— ^now, then — what kind of a service would 
It be that would make a man so inordinately 
grateful^ Ah — the saving of his soul' That 
must be it Yes, he could remember, now, 40 
how he once set lumself the task of convert- 
ing Goodson, and labored at it as much as 
— he was going to say three months, but 
upon closer examination it shrunk to a 
month, then to a week, then to a day, then 
to nothing Yes, he remembered now, and 
with unwelcome vividness, that Goodson 
had told him to go to thunder and mmd his 
own business — he wasn’t hankermg to fol- 
low Hadley burg to heaven' 50 

So that solution was a failure — he hadn’t 
saved Goodson’s soul Richards was dis- 
couraged Then after a httle came another 
idea had he saved Goodson’s property? 

No, that wouldn’t do — he hadn’t any His 


life? That is it' Of course Why, he nught 
have thought of it before Tlus time he 
was on the right track, sure His imagma- 
uon-miU was hard at work m a mmute, 
now 

Thereafter durmg a stretch of two ex- 
hausting hours he was busy savmg Good- 
son’s hfe He saved it in all fands of difficult 
and perilous ways. In every case he got it 
saved satisfactorily up to a certain point, 
then, just as he was beginnmg to get well 
persuaded that it had really happened, a 
troublesome detail would turn up which 
made the whole thing impossible As in the 
matter of drowmng, for instance In that 
case he had swum out and tugged Goodson 
ashore in an unconscious state with a great 
crowd looking on and applauding, but when 
he had got it all thought out and was just 
beginning to remember all about it, a 
whole swarm of disqualifying details ar- 
rived on the ground the town would have 
known of the circumstance, Mary would 
have known of it, it would glare like a lime- 
hght m his own memory instead of being 
an inconspicuous service which he had pos- 
sibly rendered ‘without knowing its full 
value ’ And at this point he remembered 
that he couldn’t swim, anyway 

Ah — there was a point which he had been 
overlooking from the start it had to be a 
service which he had rendered ‘possibly 
without knowmg the full value of it ’ Why, 
really, that ought to be an easy hunt — much 
easier than those others And sure enough, 
by and by he found it Goodson, years and 
years ago, came near marrying a very sweet 
and pretty girl, named Nancy Hewitt, but 
m some way or other the match had been 
broken off, the girl died, Goodson remamed 
a bachelor, and by and by became a soured 
one and a frank despiser of the human 
species Soon after the girl’s death the vil- 
lage found out, or thought it had found out, 
that she carried a spoonful of Negro blood 
m her veins Richards worked at these de- 
tails a good while, and in the end he thought 
he remembered things concermng them 
which must have gotten nuslaid m his 
memory through long neglect He seemed 
to dimly remember that it was he that found 
out about the Negro blood, that it was he 
that told the village, that the village told 
Goodson where they got it, that he thus 
saved Goodson from marrying the tamted 
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girl, that he had done him this great service 
‘without knowing the full value of it/ m 
fact without knowing that he was doing it, 
but that Goodson knew the value of it, and 
what a narrow escape he had had, and so 
went to his grave grateful to his benefactor 
and wishmg he had a fortune to leave him 
It was all clear and simple now, and the 
more he went over it the more lummous 
and certain it grew, and at last, when he 
nestled to sleep satisfied and happy, he re- 
membered the whole thmg just as if it had 
been yesterday In fact, he dimly remem- 
bered Goodson’s telling him his gratitude 
once Meantime Mary had spent six thou- 
sand dollars on a new house for herself and 
a pair of slippers for her pastor, and then 
had fallen peacefully to rest 

That same Saturday evening the post- 
man had delivered a letter to each of the 
other prmcipal citizens — nineteen letters m 
all No two of the envelopes were alike, and 
no two of the superscriptions were m the 
same hand, but the letters inside were just 
like each other in every detail but one They 
were exact copies of the letter received by 
Richards — handwriting and all — and were 
all signed by Stephenson, but in place of 
Richards’s name each receiver’s own name 
appeared 

All night long eighteen principal citizens 
did what their caste-brother Richards was 
doing at the same time — they put m their 
energies trying to remember what notable 
service it was that they had unconsciously 
done Barclay Goodson In no case was it a 
holiday job, still they succeeded 

And while they were at this work, which 
was difficult, their wives put in the mght 
spending the money, which was easy Dur- 
ing that one night the nineteen wives spent 
an average of seven thousand dollars each 
out of the forty thousand in the sack — a 
hundred and thirty-three thousand alto- 
gether 

Next day there was a surprise for Jack 
Halliday He noticed that the faces of the 
nineteen chief citizens and their wives bore 
that expression of peaceful and holy happi- 
ness again He could not understand it, 
neither was he able to invent any remarks 
about It that could damage it or disturb it 
And so It was his turn to be dissatisfied with 
life His private guesses at the reasons for 
the happiness failed in all instances, upon 


examinauon. WhenhemetMrs Wilcox and 
noticed the placid ecstasy m her face, he 
said to himself, ‘Her cat has had kittens’ — 
and went and asked the cook it was not so, 
the cook had deteaed the happiness, but 
did not know the cause. When Halhday 
found the duphcatc ecstasy m the face of 
‘Shadbelly’ BiUson (village mckname), he 
was sure some neighbor of Billson’s had 
10 broken his leg, but inquiry showed that this 
had not happened The subdued ecstasy m 
Gregory Yates’s face could mean but one 
thing — he was a mother-m-law short' it 
was another mistake ‘And Pinkerton — 
Pinkerton — he has collected ten cents that 
he thought he was gomg to lose ’ And so on, 
and so on In some cases the guesses had 
to remain in doubt, m the others they 
proved distmct errors In the end Halhday 
20 said to himself, ‘Anyway it foots up that 
there’s mneteen Hadleyburg famihes tem- 
porarily m heaven I don’t know how it 
happened, I only know Providence is off 
duty to-day ’ 

An architect and builder from the next 
state had lately ventured to set up a small 
business in this unpromising village, and 
his sign had now been hanging out a week 
Not a customer yet, he was a discouraged 
30 man, and sorry he had come But his 
weather changed suddenly now. First one 
and then another chief cmzen’s wife said to 
him privately 

‘Come to my house Monday week — but 
say nothing about it for the present We 
think of building ’ 

He got eleven mvitauons that day That 
mght he wrote his daughter and broke off 
her match with her student He said she 
40 could marry a rmle higher than that 

Pinkerton the banker and two or three 
other well-to-do men planned country-seats 
— but waited That kmd don’t count their 
chickens until they are hatched 

The Wilsons devised a grand new thmg 
— a fancy-dress ball They made no actual 
promises, but told all their acquamtance- 
ship in confidence that they were thinking 
the matter over and thought they should 
50 give it — ‘and if we do, you will be invited, 
of course ’ People were surprised, and said, 
one to another, ‘Why, they are Crazy, those 
poor Wilsons, they can’t afford it ’ Several 
among the mneteen said privately to their 
husbands, ‘It is a good idea we will keep 
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still till their cheap thing is over, then we 
will give one that will make it sick ’ 

The days drifted along, and the bill of 
future squandermgs rose higher and higher, 
wilder and wilder, more and more foolish 
and reckless It began to look as if every 
member of the mneteen would not only 
spend his whole forty thousand dollars be- 
fore receiving-day, but be actually in debt 
by the time he got the money. In some 
cases light-headed people did not stop with 
planning to spend, they really spent — on 
credit They bought land, mortgages, 
farms, speculauve stocks, fine clothes, 
horses, and various other things, paid down 
the bonus, and made themselves hable for 
the rest — at ten days Presently the sober 
second thought came, and Halliday noticed 
that a ghastly anxiety was begiiming to 
show up in a good many faces Again he 
was puzzled, and didn’t know what to 
make of it ‘The Wilcox kittens aren’t dead, 
for they weren’t born, nobody’s broken a 
leg, there’s no shrinkage in mother-in-laws, 
nothing has happened — it is an unsolvable 
mystery ’ 

There was another puzzled man, too — 
the Rev Mr Burgess For days, wherever 
he went, people seemed to foUow him or to 
be watching out for him, and if he ever 
found himself in a retired spot, a member 
of the mneteen would be sure to appear, 
thrust an envelope privately into his hand, 
whisper ‘To be opened at the town-hall 
Friday evemng,’ then vanish away hke a 
guilty thing He was expecting that there 
might be one claimant for the sack — doubt- 
ful, however, Goodson being dead — but it 
never occurred to him that all this crowd 
might be claimants When the great Friday 
came at last, he foimd that he had mneteen 
envelopes 

III 

The town hall had never looked finer The 
platform at the end of it was backed by 
a showy drapmg of flags, at intervals along 
the walls were festoons of flags, the gallery 
fronts were clothed m flags, the supportmg 
columns were swathed in flags, all tlus was 
to impress the stranger, for he would be 
there in considerable force, and m a large 
degree he would be connected with the 
press The house was full The 412 fixed 
seats were occupied, also the 68 extra 


chairs which had been packed into the 
aisles, the steps of the platform were oc- 
cupied, some distmgiushed strangers were 
given seats on the platform, at the horse- 
shoe of tables which fenced the front and 
sides of the platform sat a strong force of 
special correspondents who had come from 
everywhere It was the best-dressed house 
the town had ever produced There were 
10 some tolerably expensive toilets there, and 
in several cases the ladies who wore them 
had the look of being unfamiliar with that 
kind of clothes At least the town thought 
they had that look, but the notion could 
have arisen from the town’s knowledge of 
the fact that these ladies had never in- 
habited such clothes before 

The gold-sack stood on a little table at 
the front of the platform where all the house 
20 could see it The bulk of the house gazed at 
it with a burning interest, a mouth-water- 
mg interest, a wistful and pathetic interest, 
a nunority of mneteen couples gazed at it 
tenderly, lovmgly, propnetarily, and the 
male half of this minority kept saying over 
to themselves the moving little impromptu 
speeches of thankfulness for the audience’s 
applause and congratulations which they 
were presently going to get up and dehver 
JO Every now and then one of these got a piece 
of paper out of his vest pocket and privately 
glanced at it to refresh his memory 

Of course there was a buzz of conversa- 
tion going on — there always is, but at last 
when the Rev Mr Burgess rose and laid 
his hand on the sack he could hear his mi- 
crobes gnaw, the place was so still He re- 
lated the curious history of tlie sack, then 
went on to speak in warm terms of Hadley- 
40 burg’s old and well-earned reputation for 
spotless honesty, and of the town’s )ust 
pride in this reputation He said that this 
reputation was a treasure of priceless value, 
that under Providence its value had now 
become inestimably enhanced, for the re- 
cent episode had spread this fame far and 
wide, and thus had focused the eyes of 
the Amencan world upon this village, and 
made us name for all ume, as he hoped and 
so beheved, a synonym for commercial mcor- 
ruptibility [Applause ] ‘And who is to be 
the guardian of this noble treasure — the 
commumty as a wholes No' The responsi- 
bihty is mdividual, not communal From 
this day forth each and every one of you is 
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in hxs own person its special guardian, and 
individually responsible that no harm shall 
come to It Do you — does each of you — ac- 
cept this great trust’ [Tumultuous assent] 
Then all is well Transmit it to your chil- 
dren and to your children’s children To- 
day your purity is beyond reproach — see to 
It that It shall remain so To-day there is not 
a person in your commumty who could be 
beguiled to touch a penny not his own — see 
to It that you abide in this grace [‘We tmlV 
we wtlV’] This IS not the place to make 
comparisons between ourselves and other 
commumties — some of them ungraaous 
toward us, they have their ways, we have 
ours, let us be content [Applause ] I am 
done Under my hand, my friends, rests a 
stranger’s eloquent recogmtion of what we 
are, through him the world will always 
henceforth know what we are We do not 
know who he is, but in your name I utter 
your gratitude, and ask you to raise your 
voices in indorsement ’ 

The house rose in a body and made the 
walls quake with the thunders of its thank- 
fulness for the space of a long minute Then 
It sat down, and Mr Burgess took an enve- 
lope out of his pocket The house held its 
breath while he slit the envelope open and 
took from it a slip of paper He read its con- 
tents — slowly and impressively — the audi- 
ence hstening with tranced attennon to this 
magic document, each of whose words 
stood for an ingot of gold 

‘ “The remark which I made to the dis- 
tressed stranger was this ‘You are very far 
from being a bad man go, and reform ’ ” ’ 
Then he continued 

‘We shall know in a moment now whether 
the remark here quoted corresponds with 
the one concealed in the sack, and if that 
shall prove to be so — and it imdoubtedly 
will — this sack of gold belongs to a fellow- 
citizen who will henceforth stand before the 
nation as the symbol of the special virtue 
which has made our town famous through- 
out the land — Mr Billson’’ 

The house had gotten itself all ready to 
burst into the proper tornado of applause, 
but instead of doing it, it seemed stricken 
with a paralysis, there was a deep hush for a 
moment or two, then a wave of whispered 
murmurs swept the place — of about this 
tenor ‘Billson^ oh, come, this is too thin' 
Twenty dollars to a stranger — or anybody — 


Btllson' tell it to the mannes'’ And now at 
this pomt the house caught its breath all of 
a sudden m a new access of astomshment, 
for it discovered that whereas in one part of 
the hall Deacon Billson was standing up 
with his head meekly bowed, m another 
part of It Lawyer Wilson was domg the 
same There was a wondermg silence now 
for a while 

10 Everybody was puzzled, and mneteen 
couples were surprised and indignant 

BiUson and Wilson turned and stared at 
each other Billson asked, bitingly 

‘Why do you rise, Mr Wilson?’ 

‘Because I have a right to Perhaps you 
will be good enough to explain to the house 
whyyoa rise’’ 

‘With great pleasure Because I wrote 
that paper ’ 

20 ‘It IS an impudent falsity' I wrote it my- 
self ’ 

It was Burgess’s turn to be paralyzed He 
stood looking vacandy at first one of the 
men and then the other, and did not seem 
to know what to do The house was stupe- 
fied Lawyer Wilson spoke up, now, and 
said, 

‘I ask the Chair to read the name signed 
to that paper ’ 

30 That brought the Chau to itself, and it 
read out the name 

‘ “John Wharton Billson ” ’ 

‘There’’ shouted Billson, ‘what have you 
got to say for yourself, now? And what 
kind of apology are you going to make to 
me and to this insulted house for the im- 
posture which you have attempted to play 
here’’ 

‘No apologies are due, sir, and as for the 

40 rest of It, I publicly charge you with pilfer- 
ing my note from Mr Burgess and subsu- 
mtmg a copy of it signed with your own 
name There is no other way by which you 
could have gotten hold of the test-remark, 
I alone, of hving men, possessed the secret 
of Its wording ’ 

There was likely to be a scandalous state 
of things if this went on, everybody noticed 
with distress that the short-hand scribes 

50 were scribbling like mad, many people were 
crymg ‘Chair, Chair' Order' order!’ Bur- 
gess rapped with his gavel, and said; 

‘Let us not forget the proprienes due 
There has evidently been a mistake some- 
where, but surely that is all If Mr. Wilson 
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gave me an envelope — and I remember now 
that he did — I still have it ’ 

He took one out of his pocket, opened it, 
glanced at it, looked surprised and worried, 
and stood silent a few moments. Then he 
waved his hand in a wandermg and me- 
chamcal way, and made an effort or two to 
say something, then gave it up, despond- 
ently. Several voices cried out 

‘Read it' read it' What is it?’ «> 

So he began in a dazed and sleep-walker 
fashion 

' “The remark which I made to the un- 
happy stranger was this ‘ You are far from 
being a bad man [The house gazed at him, 
marvelmg ] Go, and reform ’ ” [Murmurs 
‘Amazing' what can this mean?’] This one,’ 
said the Chair, ‘is signed Thurlow G Wil- 
son ’ 

‘There'’ cried Wilson ‘I reckon that set- 20 
ties It' I knew perfectly well my note was 
purloined ’ 

‘Purloined'’ retorted Billson ‘I’ll let you 
know that neither you nor any man of your 
kidney must venture to — ’ 

The Chair. ‘Order, gentlemen, order! 
Take your seats, both of you, please ’ 

They obeyed, shaking their heads and 
grumbling angrily The house was pro- 
foundly puzzled. It did not know what to 30 
do with this curious emergency Presently 
Thompson got up Thompson was the hat- 
ter He would have liked to be a Nineteener, 
but such was not for him his stock of hats 
was not considerable enough for the posi- 
tion He said 

‘Mr Chairman, if I may be permitted to 
make a suggestion, can both of these gende- 
men be right’ I put it to you, sir, can both 
have happened to say the very same words 40 
to the stranger’ It seems to me — ’ 

The tanner got up and interrupted him. 

The tanner was a disgruntled man, he be- 
heved himself entitled to be a Nineteener, 
but he couldn’t get recognition It made 
him a httle unpleasant in his ways and 
speech Said he 

‘Sho, that’s not the point' That could 
happen — twice m a hundred years — but not 
the other dung Neither of them gave the so 
twenty dollars'’ 

[A ripple of applause ] 

Billson ‘/did'’ 

Wilson ‘/did'’ 

Then each accused the other of pilfermg 


The Chair ‘Order! Sit down, if you 
please — both of you Neither of the notes 
has been out of my possession at any mo- 
ment ’ 

A Voice ‘Good — ^that setdes that? 

The Tanner ‘Mr Cliairman, one dung is 
now plain one of these men has been eaves- 
droppmg under the other one’s bed, and 
filchmg family secrets If it is not unparha- 
mentary to suggest it, I wiU remark that 
both are equal to it [The Chair ‘Order' 
order'’] I withdraw the remark, sir, and will 
confine myself to suggesting that if one of 
them has overheard the other reveal the 
test-remark to his wife, we shall catch him 
now.’ 

A Voice ‘How’’ 

The Tanner ‘Easily The two have not 
quoted the remark in exactly the same 
words You would have nouced that, if 
there hadn’t been a considerable stretch of 
time and an exciting quarrel inserted be- 
tween the two readings ’ 

A Voice ‘Name the difference ’ 

The Tanner ‘The word very is m Billson’s 
note, and not in the other ’ 

Many Voices ‘That’s so— he’s right'’ 

The Tanner ‘And so, if the Chair will 
exanune the test-remark in the sack, we 
shall know which of these two frauds — [The 
Chair ‘Order'’] — which of these two ad- 
venturers — [The Chair ‘Order' order'’] — 
which of these two gentlemen — [laughter 
and applause] — is entitled to wear the belt 
as bemg the first dishonest blatherskite ever 
bred in this town — which he has dishon- 
ored, and which will be a sultry place for 
him from now out!’ [Vigorous applause ] 
Many Voices ‘Open it' — open the sack'’ 
Mr Burgess made a slit in the sack, shd 
his hand in and brought out an envelope 
In it were a couple of folded notes He said 
‘One of these is marked, “Not to be ex- 
amined until all written communications 
which have been addressed to the Chair — 
if any — shall have been read ” The other is 
marked “The Test ” Allow me It is worded 
— ^to wit 

‘ “I do not require that the first half of 
the remark which was made to me by my 
benefactor shall be quoted with exactness, 
for It was not striking, and could be forgot- 
ten, but Its closing fifteen words are quite 
strikmg, and I think easily rememberable, 
unless these shall be accurately reproduced, 
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let the applicant be regarded as an impostor 
My benefactor began by saying he seldom 
gave advice to any one, but that it always 
bore the hall-mark of high value when he 
did give It Then he said this — and it has 
never faded from my memory ‘ You are far 
from being a bad man — ’ ” ’ 

Fifty Voices ‘That settles it — the mon- 
ey’s Wilson’s' Wilson' Wilson' Speech' 
Speech'’ 10 

People jumped up and crowded around 
Wilson, wrmgmg his hand and congratulat- 
mg fervently — meantime the Chair was 
hammering with the gavel and shouting 
‘Order, gentlemen' Order' Order' Let me 
flmsh reading, please ’ When quiet was re- 
stored, the reading was resumed — as fol- 
lows 

‘ “ ‘Go, and reform — or, mark my words — 
some day, for your sms, you will die and go to 20 
hell or Hadleyburg — thy and maxb it the 

FORMER ’ ” ’ 

A ghastly silence followed First an angry 
cloud began to settle darkly upon the faces 
of the ciuzenship, after a pause the cloud 
began to rise, and a tickled expression tried 
to take Its place, tried so hard that it was 
only kept under with great and painful diffi- 
culty, the reporters, the Bnxtonites, and 
other strangers bent their heads down and 30 
shielded their faces with their hands, and 
managed to hold in by main strength and 
heroic courtesy At this most inopportune 
time burst upon the stillness the roar of a 
solitary voice — Jack HaUiday’s 
‘ That’s got the hall-mark on it'’ 

Then the house let go, strangers and all. 
Even Mr Burgess’s gravity broke down 
presently, then the audience considered it- 
self officially absolved from all restraint, 40 
and It made the most of its privilege It was 
a good long laugh, and a tempestuously 
whole-hearted one, but it ceased at last — 
long enough for Mr. Burgess to try to re- 
sume, and for the people to get their eyes 
partially wiped, then it broke out again, and 
afterward yet again, then at last Burgess was 
able to get out these serious words 

‘It IS useless to try to disguise the fact — 
we find ourselves m the presence of a mat- 50 
ter of grave import It mvolves the honor of 
your town, it strikes at the town’s good 
name The difference of a single word be- 
tween the test-remarks offered by Mr Wil- 
son and Mr Billson was itself a serious 


thing. Since it mdicated that one or the 
other of these gentlemen had committed a 
theft—’ 

The two men were sitting limp, nerveless, 
crushedj but at these words both were elec- 
trified into movement, and started to get 
up— 

‘Sit down'’ said the Chair, sharply, and 
they obeyed ‘That, as I have saii was a 
senous thmg And it was — but for only one 
of them. But the matter has become graver, 
for the honor of both is now in formidable 
peril Shall I go even further, and say in m- 
extricable periP Both left out the cruaal 
fifteen words ’ He paused During several 
moments he allowed the pervadmg stillness 
to gather and deepen its impressive effects, 
then added ‘There would seem to be but 
one way whereby this could happen I ask 
these gentlemen — Was there collusion } — 
agreement^' 

A low murmur sifted through the house; 
Its import was, ‘He’s got them both ’ 

BiUson was not used to emergencies, he 
sat m a helpless collapse But Wilson was a 
lawyer He struggled to his feet, pale and 
worried, and said 

‘I ask the indulgence of the house while I 
explam this most painful matter I am sorry 
to say what I am about to say, smee it must 
infiict irreparable injury upon Mr. Billson, 
whom I have always esteemed and re- 
spected until now, and in whose mvulner- 
ability to temptation I entirely believed — as 
did you all But for the preservation of my 
own honor I must speak — and with frank- 
ness I confess with shame — and I now 
beseech your pardon for it — that I said to 
the ruined stranger all of the words con- 
tained in the test-remark, including the dis- 
paraging fifteen [Sensation.^ When the late 
publication was made I recalled them, and 
I resolved to claim the sack of com, for by 
every right I was entitled to it Now I will 
ask you to consider this point, and weigh it 
well that stranger’s grautude to me that 
mght knew no bounds, he said himself that 
he could find no words for it that were ade- 
quate, and that if he should ever be able he 
would repay me a thousand-fold Now, 
then, I ask you this Could I expect — could 
I beheve — could I even remotely imagine — 
that, feehng as he did, he would do so un- 
grateful a thing as to add those quite un- 
necessary fifteen words to his test? — set a 
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trap for me? — expose me as a slanderer of 
my own town before my own people as- 
sembled in a public hall’ It was preposter- 
ous, It was impossible His test would con- 
tarn only the kindly opening clause of my 
remark Of that 1 had no shadow of doubt. 
You would have thought as I did You 
would not have expected a base betrayal 
from one whom you had befriended and 
against whom you had committed no of- lo 
fense And so, with perfect confidence, per- 
fect trust, I wrote on a piece of paper the 
opening words — ending with “Go, and re- 
form,” — and signed it When I was about 
to put It in an envelope I was called mto my 
back office, and without thinkmg I left the 
paper lying open on my desk ’ He stopped, 
turned his head slowly toward Billson, 
waited a moment, then added T ask you 
to note this when I returned, a httle later, 20 
Mr Billson was retiring by my street door ’ 
[Sensation ] 

In a moment Billson was on his feet and 
shouting 

‘It’s a lie' It’s an infamous he'* 

The Chair ‘Be seated, sir' Mr Wilson 
has the floor ’ 

Billson’s friends pulled him mto his seat 
and quieted him, and Wilson went on 

‘Those are the simple faas My note was 30 
now lying m a different place on the table 
from where I had left it I noticed that, but 
attached no imponance to it, thinking a 
draught had blown it there That Mr Bill- 
son would read a private paper was a thing 
which could not occur to me, he was an 
honorable man, and he would be above that 
If you will allow me to say it, I think his 
extra word “very” stands explained, it is at- 
tributable to a defect of memory I was the 40 
only man in the world who could furmsh 
here any detail of the test-remark — by hon- 
orable means I have fimshed ’ 

There is nothmg m the world like a per- 
suasive speech to fuddle the mental appara- 
tus and upset the convictions and debauch 
the emotions of an audience not practised 
in the tricks and delusions of oratory Wil- 
son sat down victorious The house sub- 
merged him in tides of approvmg applause, 50 
friends swarmed to him and shook him by 
the hand and congratulated him, and Billson 
was shouted down and not allowed to say a 
word The Chair hammered and hammered 
With Its gavel, and kept shouting 


‘But let us proceed, gentlemen, let us pro- 
ceed'’ 

At last there was a measurable degree of 
quiet, and the hatter said: 

‘But what IS there to proceed with, sir, 
but to dehver the money’’ 

Voices ‘That’s it! That’s it! Come for- 
ward, Wilson'’ 

The Hatter ‘I move three cheers for 
Mr Wilson, Symbol of the special virtue 
which — ’ 

The cheers burst forth before he could 
fimsh; and m the midst of them — and in 
the midst of the clamor of the gavel also — 
some enthusiasts mounted Wilson on a big 
friend’s shoulder and were going to fetch 
him m triumph to the platform The Chair’s 
voice now rose above the noise — 

‘Order! To your places' You forget that 
there is still a document to be read ’ When 
quiet had been restored he took up the docu- 
ment, and was going to read it, but laid it 
down again, saying, ‘I forgot, this is not to 
be read until all written communications re- 
ceived by me have first been read ’ He took 
an envelope out of his pocket, removed its 
inclosure, glanced at it — seemed astonished 
— held It out and gazed at it — stared at it 
Twenty or thirty voices cried out 
‘What IS It’ Read it' read it'’ 

And he did — slowly, and wondering 
‘ “The remark which I made to the stran- 
ger — [Voices ‘Hello' how’s this?’} — was 
this ‘You are far from being a bad man 
[Voices ‘Great Scott'’] Go, and reform ’ ” 
[Voice ‘Oh, saw my leg off’] Signed by Mr 
Pinkerton, the banker ’ 

The pandcmomum of delight which 
turned itself loose now was of a sort to make 
the judicious weep Those whose withers 
were unwrung laughed till the tears ran 
down, the reporters, in throes of laugh- 
ter, set down disordered pot-hooks which 
would never in the world be decipherable, 
and a sleepmg dog jumped up, scared out of 
Its wits, and barked itself crazy at the tur- 
moil All manner of cries were scattered 
through the din ‘We’re getting rich — two 
Symbols of Incorruptibihty' — ^without 
countmg Billson'’ 'Three' — count Shad- 
belly m — ^we can’t have too many'’ ‘All right 
— Ellison’s elected'’ ‘Alas, poor Wilson — 
victim of two thieves'’ 

A Powerful Voice ‘Silence' The Chair’s 
fished up somethmg more out of its pocket ’ 
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Voices ‘Hurrah' Is it something fresh’ 
Read it' read' read'’ 

T/ie Chair [reading] ‘ “The remark which 
I made,” etc • “ ‘You are far from bemg a 
bad man Go,’ ” etc Signed, “Gregory 
Yates ” ’ 

Tornado of Voices ‘Four Symbols'’ 

‘ ’Rah for Yates'’ ‘Fish again'’ 

The house was in a roaring humor now, 
and ready to get all the fun out of the oc- 10 
casion that might be in it Several Nine- 
teeners, lookmg pale and distressed, got up 
and began to work their way toward the 
aisles, bur a score of shouts went up 

‘The doors, the doors — close the doors, 
no Incorruptible shall leave this place! Sit 
down, everybody!’ 

The mandate was obeyed 
‘Fish again' Read' read'’ 

The Chair fished agam, and once more 20 
the farmhar words began to fall from its lips 
— ‘ “You are far from being a bad man ” ’ 
‘Name' name' What’s his name’’ 

‘ “L Ingoldsby Sargent ” ’ 

‘Five elected' Pile up the Ssnnbols' Go 
on, go on'’ 

‘ “You are far from being a bad — ” ’ 

‘Name' name'’ 

‘ “Nicholas Whitworth ” ’ 

‘Hooray' hooray' it’s a symbohcal day'’ 30 
Somebody wailed in, and began to smg 
this rhyme (leaving out ‘it’s’) to the lovely 
‘Mikado’ tune of ‘When a man’s afraid, a 
beautiful maid — ’, the audience jomed m, 
with joy, then, just in time, somebody con- 
tributed another fine — 

‘And don’t you this forget — ’ 

The house roared it out A third Ime was 40 
at once furnished — 

‘Corruptibles far from Hadleyburg are — ’ 

The house roared that one too As the last 
note died. Jack Halhday’s voice rose high 
and clear, freighted with a final Ime — 

‘But the Symbols are here, you bet'’ 

50 

That was sung, with booming enthusiasm 
Then the happy house started in at the be- 
ginning and sang the four fines through 
twice, with immense swing and dash, and 
finished up with a crashing three-times- 


three and a tiger for ‘Hadleyburg the Incor- 
ruptible and all Symbols of it which we 
shall find worthy to receive the hall-mark 
to-mght.’ 

Then the shoutings at the Chair began 
again, all over the place. 

‘Go on' go on! Read! read some more' 
Read all you’ve got'’ 

‘That’s It — go on! We are winnmg eternal 
celebrity'’ 

A dozen men got up now and began to 
protest They said that this farce was the 
work of some abandoned joker, and was an 
msult to the whole community Without a 
doubt these signatures were all forgeries — 
‘Sit down' sit down' Shut up! You are 
confessing We’ll find your names in the lot ’ 
‘Mr Chairman, how many of those en- 
velopes have you got’’ 

The Chair counted 

‘Together with those that have been al- 
ready examined, there are mneteen ’ 

A storm of derisive applause broke out 
‘Perhaps they all contain the secret 1 
move that you open them all and read everv 
signamre that is attached to a note of tha . 
sort — and read also the first eight words o' 
the note ’ 

‘Second the motion'’ 

It was put and carried — uproariously 
Then poor old Richards got up, and his 
wife rose and stood at his side Her head 
was bent down, so that none might see that 
she was crymg Her husband gave her his 
arm, and so supporting her, he began to 
speak in a quavering voice 

‘My friends, you have known us two— 
Mary and me — all our fives, and I think you 
have hked us and respected us — ’ 

The Chair interrupted him 
‘Allow me It is quite true — ^that which 
you are saymg, Mr Richards* this town 
does know you two, it does like you, it does 
respect you, more — it honors you'and loves 
you — ’ 

Halliday’s voice rang out 
‘That’s the hall-marked truth, too! If the 
Chair IS right, let the house speak up and 
say It Rise' Now, then — hip' hip' hip' — all 
together'’ 

The house rose in mass, faced toward the 
old couple eagerly, filled the air with a 
snow-storm of wavmg handkerchiefs, and 
dehvered the cheers with all its affectionate 
heart 
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The Chair then continued 
‘What I was going to say is this. We know 
your good heart, Mr Richards, but this is 
not a time for the exercise of charity toward 
offenders. [Shouts of 'Right' right''] I see 
your generous purpose m your fece, but 
I cannot aUow you to plead for these 
men — ’ 

‘But I was gomg to — ’ 

‘Please take your seat, Mr Richards We •<> 
must examine the rest of these notes — sim- 
ple fairness to the men who have already 
been exposed requires this As soon as that 
has been done — I give you my word for this 
— you shall be heard ’ 

Many Voices ‘Rightl — the Chair is right 
— no mterrupuon can be permitted at this 
stagei Go on' — the names’ the names' — ac- 
cordmg to the terms of the motion'’ 

The old couple sat reluctantly down, and jo 
the husband whispered to the wife, ‘It is 
pitifully hard to have to wait, the shame 
will be greater than ever when they find we 
were only going to plead for ourselves ’ 
Straightway the jolhty broke loose agam 
with the reading of the names 
‘ “You are far from bemg a bad man — ” 
Signature, “Robert J Titmarsh ’’ 

‘ “You are far from bemg a bad man — ” 
Signature, “Eliphalet Weeks ” 30 

‘ “You are far from being a bad man — ’’ 
Signature, “Oscar B Wilder ’’ ’ 

At this point the house ht upon the idea 
of takmg the eight words out of the Chair- 
man’s hands He was not unthankful for 
that Thenceforward he held up each note 
m Its turn, and waited The house droned 
out the eight words m a massed and meas- 
ured and musical deep volume of sound 
(with a daringly close resemblance to a well- 40 
known church chant)—* “You are f-a-r 
from bemg a b-a-a-a-d man ” ’ Then the 
Chair said, ‘Signature, “Archibald Wil- 
cox ’’ ’ And so on, and so on, name after 
name, and everybody had an increasmgly 
and gloriously good tune except the 
wretched Nineteen Now and then, when a 
particularly shmmg name was called, the 
house made the Chair wait while it chanted 
the whole of the test-remark from the be- so 
ginnmg to the closmg words, ‘And go to 
hell or Hadleyburg — try and make it the 
for-or-m-e-r'’ and in these special cases 
they added a grand and agonized and im- 
posmg ‘A-a-a-a-wen'’ 


The hst dwmdled, dwmdled, dwmdled, 
poor old Richards keepmg tally of the 
count, wmcmg when a name resemblmg 
his own was pronounced, and waitmg in 
miserable suspense for the tune to come 
when It would be his humihatmg privilege 
to nse with Maty and fimsh his plea, which 
he was mtendmg to word thus ‘ . for un- 

til now we have never done any wrong 
thing, but have gone our humble way un- 
reproached We are very poor, we are old, 
and have no chick nor child to help us, we 
were sorely tempted, and we fell It was my 
purpose when I got up before to make con- 
fession and beg that my name might not be 
read out in this pubhc place, for it seemed 
to us that we could not bear it, but I was 
prevented It was just, it was our place to 
suffer with the rest It has been hard for us 
It IS the first time we have ever heard our 
name fall from any one’s lips — sullied Be 
merciful — for the sake of the better days, 
make our shame as light to bear as in your 
charity you can ’ At this point m his revery 
Mary nudged him, perceiving that his mind 
was absent The house was chanting, ‘You 
arc f-a-r,’ etc 

‘Be ready,’ Mary whispered ‘Your name 
comes now, he has read eighteen ’ 

The chant ended 

‘Next' next' next'’ came volleying from 
all over the house 

Burgess put his hand mto his pocket The 
old couple, trembhng, began to rise Bur- 
gess fumbled a moment, then said, 

‘I find I have read them all ’ 

Faint with joy and surprise, the couple 
sank into their seats, and Mary whispered 
‘Oh, bless God, we are saved' — he has 
lost ours — I wouldn’t give this for a hun- 
dred of those sacks'’ 

The house burst out with its ‘Mikado’ 
travesty, and sang it three times with ever- 
mcreasing enthusiasm, rising to its feet 
when It reached for the third time the clos- 
mg line — 

‘But the Symbols are here, you bet'’ 

and fimshing up with cheers and a tiger for 
‘Hadleyburg purity and our eighteen im- 
mortal representauves of it ’ 

Then Wmgate, the saddler, got up and 
proposed cheers ‘for the cleanest man m 
town, the one solitary important citizen m 
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It who didn’t try to steal that money — Ed- 
ward Richards ’ 

They were given with great and movmg 
heartiness, then somebody proposed that 
Richards be elected sole guardian and Sym- 
bol of the now Sacred Hadleyburg Tradi- 
tion, with power and right to stand up and 
look the whole sarcastic world in the face 

Passed, by acclamation, then they sang 
the ‘Mikado’ again, and ended it with; 10 

‘And there’s one Symbol left, you betl’ 

There was a pause, then — 

A Voice ‘Now, then, who’s to get the 
sack^’ 

The Tanner {with bitter sarcasm). ‘That’s 
easy The money has to be divided among 
the eighteen Incorniptibles They gave the 
suffermg stranger twenty dollars apiece — ao 
and that remark — each in his turn — it took 
twenty-two minutes for the procession to 
move past. Staked the stranger — total con- 
tribution, $360 All they want is just the 
loan back — and mterest— forty thousand 
dollars altogether ’ 

Many Voices [derisively] ‘That’s itl Div- 
vy' diwy' Be kind to the poor — don’t keep 
them waiting’’ 

The Chair ‘Order! I now offer the stran- 30 
gcr’s remaimng document It says “If no 
claimant shall appear [grand chorus of 
groans] I desire that you open the sack and 
count out the money to the prmcipal citi- 
zens of your town, they to take it in trust 
[cries of 'Oh' Oh' Oh'’], and use it in such 
ways as to them shall seem best for the prop- 
agation and preservation of your com- 
mumty’s noble reputation for incorrupuble 
honesty [more criei] — a reputation to which 40 
their names and their efforts will add a new 
and far-reachmg luster ” [Enthusiastic out- 
burst of sarcastic applause ] That seems to 
be all. No — here is a postscript 

‘ “P S — Citizens of Hadleyburg 
There li no test-remark — ^nobody made one. 
[Great sensation ] There wasn’t any pauper 
stranger, nor any twenty-dollar contribu- 
tion, nor any accompanymg benediction 
and comphment — these are all inventions. 50 
[General buzz and hum of astonishment and 
delight.] Allow me to tell my story — it will 
take but a word or two I passed through 
your town at a certain ume, and received a 
deep offense which I had not earned Any 


other man would have been content to kill 
one or two of you and call it square, but to 
me that would have been a trivial revenge, 
and inadequate, for the dead do not suffer 
Besides, I could not kill you all — and, any- 
way, made as I am, even that would not 
have sausfied me. I wanted to damage every 
man in the place, and every woman — and 
not m their bodies or m their estate, but m 
their vanity — the place where feeble and 
foohsh people are most vulnerable So I dis- 
guised myself and came back and studied 
you You were easy game You had an old 
and lofty reputation for honesty, and natu- 
rally you were proud of it — it was your 
treasure of treasures, the very apple of your 
eye As soon as I found out that you care- 
fdlly and vigilantly kept yourselves and 
your children out of temptation, I knew how 
to proceed Why, you simple creatures, the 
weakest of all weak things is a virtue which 
has not been tested in the fire I laid a plan, 
and gathered a hst of names My project 
was to corrupt Hadleyburg the Incorrupt- 
ible My idea was to make bars and thieves 
of nearly half a himdred smirchless men and 
women who had never in their hves uttered 
a he or stolen a penny I was afraid of Good- 
son He was neither born nor reared in Had- 
leyburg I was afraid that if I started to op- 
erate my scheme by getting my letter laid 
before you, you would say to yourselves, 
‘Goodson IS the only man among us who 
would give away twenty dollars to a poor 
devil’ — and then you rmght not bite at my 
bait But Heaven took Goodson, then I 
knew I was safe, and I set my trap and 
baited it It may be that I shall not catch 
all the men to whom I mailed the pretended 
test secret, but I shall catch the most of 
them, if I know Hadleyburg nature [ Voices 
‘Right — he got every last one of them ’] I 
beheve they wiU even steal ostensible gam- 
ble-money, rather than miss, poor, tempted, 
and mistrained fellows I am hoping to eter- 
nally and everlastmgly squelch your vamty 
and give Hadleyburg a new renown — one 
that will stick — and spread far If I have 
succeeded, open the sack and summon the 
Committee on Propagation and Preserva- 
tion of the Hadleyburg Reputation ” ’ 

A Cyclone of Voices ‘Open it' Open itl 
The Eighteen to the front' Committee on 
Propagation of the Tradition' Forward— 
the Incorniptibles'’ 
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The Chair ripped the sack wide, and 
gathered up a handful of bright, broad, yel- 
low coins, shook them together, then ex- 
amined them — 

‘Friends, they are only gilded disks of 
lead'’ 

There was a crashing outbreak of delight 
over this news, and when the noise had sub- 
sided, the tanner called out 

‘By right of apparent semority in this 
business, Mr Wilson is Chairman of the 
Committee on Propagauon of the Tradi- 
tion I suggest that he step forward on be- 
half of his pals, and receive in trust the 
money ’ 

A Hundred Voices. ‘Wilson' Wilson' Wil- 
son' Speech' Speech'’ 

Wilson [m a voice trembling with anger] 
‘You will allow me to say, and without apol- 
ogies for my language, damn the money'’ 

A Voice ‘Oh, and him a Baptist'’ 

A Voice ‘Seventeen Symbols left' Step 
up, gentlemen, and assume your trust'’ 
There was a pause — no response 
The Saddler ‘Mr Chairman, we’ve got 
one clean man left, anyway, out of the late 
aristocracy, and he needs money, and de- 
serves It I move that you appoint Jack 
Halliday to get up there and aucuon off that 
sack of gilt twenty-dollar pieces, and give 
the result to the right man — the man whom 
Hadleyburg delights to honor — Edward 
Richards ’ 

This was received with great enthusiasm, 
the dog taking a hand again, the saddler 
started the bids at a dollar, the Brixton folk 
and Barnum’s representative fought hard 
for It, the people cheered every jump that 
the bids made, the excitement climbed mo- 
ment by moment higher and higher, the 
bidders got on their mettle and grew steadily 
more and more darmg, more and more de- 
termined, the jumps went from a dollar up 
to five, then to ten, then to twenty, then 
fifty, then to a hundred, then — 

At the beginmng of the aucuon Richards 
whispered m distress to his wife ‘O Mary, 
can we allow it'* It — it — you see, it is an 
honor-reward, a tesUmomal to purity of 
character, and — and — can we allow it? 
Hadn’t I better get up and — O Mary, what 
ought we to do'* — what do you think we — 
[Halliday' s voice ‘Fifteen Pm btd> — fifteen 
for the sack' — tu'enty' — ah, thanks' — thirty 
— thanks again' Thirty, thirty, thirty' — do 1 


hear forty'' — forty it is' Keep the ball rolling, 
gentlemen, keep it rolling' — fifty' thanks, 
noble Roman' going at fifty, fifty, fifty ' — 
seventy ' — ninety! — splendid ' — a hundred ! — 
pile It up, pile It up' — hundred and twenty — 
forty' — just in time' — hundred and fifty ' — 
TWO hundred' — superb' Do I hear two h — 
thanks' — two hundred and fifty' — ’] 

‘It IS another temptation, Edward — I’m 
lo all m a tremble — ^but, oh, we’ve escaped one 
temptation, and that ought to warn us to — 
[‘ 5 ix did I hear' — thanks' — six-fifty, six-f — 
SEVEN hundred'’] And yet, Edward, when 
you think — nobody susp — ['Eight hundred 
dollars ' — hurrah ' — make it nine ' — Mr Par- 
sons, did I hear you say — thanks — nine ' — this 
noble sack of virgin lead going at only nine 
hundred dollars, gilding and all — come' do I 
hear — a thousand' — gratefully yours' — did 
lo some one say eleven' — a sack which is going to 
be the most celebrated in the whole Um — ’] O 
Edward’ (beginning to sob), ‘we are so poor' 
— but — but — do as you think best — do as 
you think best ’ 

Edward fell— that is, he sat still, sat with 
a conscience which was not satisfied, but 
which was overpowered by circumstances 
Meantime a stranger, who looked like an 
amateur detecuve gotten up as an impos- 
30 sible English earl, had been watching the 
evemng’s proceedings with manifest inter- 
est, and with a contented expression in his 
face, and he had been privately commenung 
to himself He was now soliloquizing some- 
what like this ‘None of the Eighteen are 
bidding, that is not satisfactory, I must 
change that — the dramauc unities reqmre 
It, they must buy the sack they tried to steal, 
they must pay a heavy price, too — some of 
40 them are rich And another thing, when I 
make a mistake in Hadleyburg nature the 
man that puts that error upon me is en- 
titled to a high honorarium, and some one 
must pay it This poor old Richards has 
brought my judgment to shame, he is an 
honest man — I don’t understand it, but I 
acknowledge it Yes, he saw my deuces and 
with a straight flush, and by rights the pot 
IS his And it shall be a jack-pot, too, if I can 
50 manage it He disappointed me, but let that 
pass ’ 

He was watching the biddmg At a thou- 
sand, the market broke, the prices tumbled 
swiftly. He waited — and still watched One 
compeutor dropped out, then another, and 
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another He put in a bid or two, now When 
the bids had sunk to ten dollars, he added a 
five, some one raised him a three, he waited 
a moment, then fiung m a fifty-dollar jump, 
and the sack was his — at $1,282 The house 
broke out m cheers — then stopped, for he 
was on his feet, and had lifted his hand He 
began to speak 

‘I desire to say a word, and ask a favor I 
am a speculator in rarities, and I have deal- 10 
mgs with persons interested m numismatics 
all over the world I can make a profit on 
this purchase, just as it stands, but there is 
a way, if I can get your approval, whereby I 
can make every one of these leaden twenty- 
dollar pieces worth its face m gold, and per- 
haps more Grant me that approval, and I 
will give part of my gams to your Mr Rich- 
ards, whose invulnerable probity you have 
so justly and so cordially recogmzed to- m 
mght, his share shall be ten thousand dol- 
lars, and I will hand him the money to- 
morrow [Great applause from the house But 
the ‘invulnerable probity’ made the Rich- 
ardses blush prettily, however, it went for 
modesty, and did no harm ] If you will pass 
my proposition by a good majority — I 
would like a two-thirds vote — I will regard 
that as the town’s consent, and that is all I 
ask Rarities are always helped by any de- 30 
vice which will rouse curiosity and compel 
remark Now if I may have your permission 
to stamp upon the faces of each of these os- 
tensible coins the names of the eighteen 
gentlemen who — ’ 

Nine-tenths of the audience were on their 
feet m a moment — dog and all — and the 
proposition was carried with a whirlwind of 
approving applause and laughter 

They sat down, and all the Symbols ex- 40 
cept ‘Dr ’ Clay Harkness got up, violently 
protesung against the proposed outrage, 
and threatening to — 

‘I beg you not to threaten me,’ said the 
stranger, calmly ‘I know my legal rights, 
and am not accustomed to being frightened 
at bluster ’ [Applause ] He sat down ‘Dr ’ 
Harkness saw an opportunity here He was 
one of the two very rich men of the place, 
and Pinkerton was the other Harkness was 50 
proprietor of a mint, that is to say, a popular 
patent medicme He was runnmg for the 
legislature on one ticket, and Pinkerton on 
the other It was a close race and a hot one, 
and getung hotter every day. Both had 


strong appetites for money, each had bought 
a great tract of land, with a purpose, there 
was going to be a new railway, and each 
wanted to be m the legislature and help lo- 
cate the route to his own advantage, a smgle 
vote might make the decision, and with it 
two or three fortunes. The stake was large, 
and Harkness was a darmg speculator. He 
was sitting close to the stranger. He leaned 
over while one or another of the other Sym- 
bols was entertammg the house with pro- 
tests and appeals, and asked, in a whisper 
‘What is your price for the sack?’ 

‘Forty thousand dollars ’ 

‘I’ll give you twenty.’ 

‘No’ 

‘Twenty-five ’ 

‘No’ 

‘Say thirty ’ 

‘The price is forty thousand dollars, not a 
penny less ’ 

‘All right. I’ll give it I will come to the 
hotel at ten in the morning I don’t want it 
known will see you privately ’ 

‘Very good ’ Then the stranger got up and 
said to the house 

‘I find It late The speeches of these 
gentlemen are not without merit, not with- 
out mterest, not without grace, yet if I may 
be excused I will take my leave I thank you 
for the great favor which you have shown 
me m grantmg my petition I ask the Chair 
to keep the sack for me until to-morrow, 
and to hand these three five-hundred-dollar 
notes to Mr Richards ’ They were passed 
up to the Chair ‘At mne I will call for the 
sack, and at eleven will dehver the rest of 
the ten thousand to Mr Richards m person, 
at his home Good night ’ 

Then he slipped out, and left the au- 
dience making a vast noise, which was com- 
posed of a mixture of cheers, the ‘Mikado’ 
song, dog-disapproval, and the chant, ‘You 
are f-a-r from being a b-a-a-d man — a-a-a- 
a-men'’ 

IV 

At home the Richardses had to endure con- 
gratulations and compliments until mid- 
mght Then they were left to themselves 
They looked a httle sad, and they sat silent 
and thinking Finally Mary sighed and said, 
‘Do you think we are to blame, Edward 
— much to blame^’ and her eyes wandered 
to the accusing triplet of big bank-notes 
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lying on the table, where the congiatulators 
had been gloating over them and reverently 
fingering them Edward did not answer at 
once, then he brought out a sigh and said, 
hesitatingly 

‘We — we couldn’t help it, Mary. It — 
well. It was ordered All things are.’ 

Mary glanced up and looked at him 
steadily, but he didn’t return the look. 
Presendy she said lo 

‘I thought congratulations and praises al- 
ways tasted good But — it seems to me, now 
— ^Edward?’ 

‘WeU?’ 

‘Are you going to stay m the bank?’ 

‘N-no ’ 

‘Resign^’ 

‘In the mormng — by note ’ 

‘It does seem best ’ 

Richards bowed his head m his hands and 20 
muttered 

‘Before, I was not afraid to let oceans of 
people’s money pour through my hands, 
but — Mary, I am so tired, so tired — ’ 

‘We will go to bed ’ 

At mne in the mormng the stranger called 
for the sack and took it to the hotel m a cab 
At ten Harkness had a talk with him pri- 
vately The stranger asked for and got five 
checks on a metropohtan bank — drawn to 30 
‘Bearer’ — four for Si,500 each, and one for 
$34,000 He put one of the former in his 
pocketbook, and the rcmamder, represent- 
ing $38,500, he put in an envelope, and 
with these he added a note, which he wrote 
after Harkness was gone At eleven he called 
at the Richards house and knocked. Mrs 
Richards peeped through the shutters, then 
went and received the envelope, and the 
stranger disappeared without a word She 40 
came back hushed and a little unsteady on 
her legs, and gasped out 

‘I am sure I recogmzed him' Last mght 
It seemed to me that maybe I had seen him 
somewhere before ’ 

‘He IS the man that brought the sack 
here’’ 

‘I am almost sure of it.’ 

‘Then he is the ostensible Stephenson, 
too, and sold every important citizen m this 30 
town with his bogus secret Now if he has 
sent checks instead of money, we are sold, 
too, after we thought we had escaped I was 
beginning to feel fairly comfortable once 
more, after my mght’s rest, but the look of 


that envelope makes me sick It isn’t fat 
enough, $8,500 m even the largest bank- 
notes makes more bulk than that.’ 

‘Edward, why do you object to checks?’ 
‘Checks signed by Stephensonl I am re- 
signed to take the $8,500 if it could come in 
bank-notes — for it does seem that it was so 
ordered, Mary — but I have never had much 
courage, and I have not the pluck to try to 
market a check signed with that disastrous 
name It would be a trap. That man tried to 
catch me, we escaped somehow or other, 
and now he is trying a new way. If it is 
checks — ’ 

‘Oh, Edward, it is too bad'’ and she held 
up the checks and began to cry 

‘Put them m the fire' quick' we musm’t 
be tempted It is a trick to make the world 
laugh at us, along with the rest, and — Give 
them to me, smee you can’t do it'’ He 
snatched them and tned to hold his grip till 
he could get to the stove, but he was hu- 
man, he was a cashier, and he stopped a mo- 
ment to make sure of the signature Then 
he came near to fainung 

‘Fan me, Mary, fan me! They are the 
same as gold'’ 

‘Oh, how lovely, Edward' Why’’ 

‘Signed by Harkness What can the mys- 
tery of that be, Mary’’ 

‘Edward, do you think — ’ 

‘Look here — look at this' Fifteen — fifteen 
—fifteen — thirty-four Thirty-eight thou- 
sand five hundred! Mary, the sack isn’t 
worth twelve dollars, and Harkness — ap- 
parently — has paid about par for it ’ 

‘And does it all come to us, do you think 
— mstead of the ten thousand?’ 

‘Why, It looks hke it And the checks are 
made to “Bearer,” too.’ 

‘Is that good, Edward’ What is it for’’ 

‘A hint to collect them at some distant 
bank, I reckon Perhaps Harkness doesn’t 
want the matter known What is that — a 
note?’ 

‘Yes It was with the checks ’ 

It was m the ‘Stephenson’ handwriting, 
but there was no signature. It said: 

'I am a disappotnted man. Your honesty ts 
beyond the reach of temptation I had a dif- 
ferent idea about it, but I wronged you in that, 
and I beg pardon, and do it sincerely. I honor 
you — and that ts sincere too. This town is not 
worthy to kiss the hem of your garment. Dear 
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sir, I made a square bet with myself that there 
were nineteen debauchable men in your self- 
righteous community I have lost Take the 
whole pot, you are entitled to it ' 

Richards drew a deep sigh, and said 

‘It seems written with fire — it bums so. 
Mary — I am miserable agam.’ 

‘I, too Ah, dear, I wish — ’ 

‘To thmk, Mary — he believes m me ’ 

‘Oh, don’t, Edward — I can’t bear it ’ 

‘If those beautiful words were deserved, 
Mary — and God knows I beheved I de- 
served them once — I think I could give the 
forty thousand dollars for them And I 
would put that paper away, as representing 
more than gold and jewels, and keep it al- 
ways But now — We could not hve m the 
shadow of its accusing presence, Mary ’ 

He put It m the fire 

A messenger arrived and dehvered an en- 
velope 

Richards took from it a note and read it. 
It was from Burgess 

‘You saved me, in a difficult time I saved 
you last night It was at cost of a be, but I 
made the sacrifice freely, and out of a grateful 
heart None in this village knows so well as 
I know how brave and good and noble you are 
At bottom you cannot respect me, knowing as 
you do of that matter of which I am accused, 
and by the general voice condemned, but J 
beg that you will at least believe that I am a 
grateful man, it will help me to bear my 
burden 

[Signed] 

Burgess’ 

‘Saved, once more And on such terms’’ 
He put the note in the fire ‘I — I wish I were 
dead, Mary, I wish I were out of it all ’ 

‘Oh, these are bitter, bitter days, Ed- 
ward The stabs, through their very gen- 
erosity, are so deep — and they come so 
fest’’ 

Three days before the election each of 
two thousand voters suddenly found him- 
self in possession of a prized memento — 
one of the renowned bogus double-eagles 
Around one of its faces was stamped these 
words ‘the remark i made to the poor 
STRANGER WAS — ’ Around the other face was 
stamped these ‘go, and reform [signed] 
PINKERTON ’ Thus the entire remairung 
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refuse of the renowned Joke was empned 
upon a smgle head, and with calamitous ef- 
fect It revived the recent vast laugh and 
concentrated it upon Pinkerton, and Hark- 
ness’s election was a walkover. 

Within twenty-four hours after the Rich- 
ardses had received their checks their con- 
sciences were quietmg down, discouraged; 
the old couple were leammg to reconcile 
10 themselves to the sm which they had com- 
mitted But they were to leam, now, that a 
sm takes on new and real terrors when there 
seems a chance.that it is going to be found 
out This gives it a fresh and most substan- 
tial and important aspect At church the 
mommg sermon was of the usual pattern. 
It was the same old thmgs said in the same 
old way, they had heard them a thousand 
times and found them innocuous, next to 
20 meamngless, and easy to sleep under, but 
now It was different the sermon seemed to 
bristle with accusations, it seemed aimed 
straight and specially at people who were 
concealmg deadly sms After church they 
got away from the mob of congratulators as 
soon as they could, and hurried homeward, 
chilled to the bone at they did not know 
what — vague, shadowy, mdefimte fears 
And by chance they caught a glimpse of 
30 Mr Burgess as he turned a comer He piaid 
no attention to their nod of recognition’ He 
hadn’t seen it, but they did not know that 
What could his conduct mean? It might 
mean — it might mean — oh, a dozen dread- 
ful things Was it possible that he knew that 
Richards could have cleared him of gmlt m 
that bygone dme, and had been silently 
waitmg for a chance to even up accounts? 
At home, m their distress they got to imag- 
40 mmg that their servant might have been m 
the next room hstemng when Richards re- 
vealed the secret to his wife that he knew of 
Burgess’s mnocence, next, Richards began 
to imagine that he had heard the swish of a 
gown in there at that time, next, he was sure 
he had heard it They would call Sarah m, 
on a pretext, and watch her face if she had 
been betraying them to Mr Burgess, it 
would show in her manner They asked her 
50 some questions — questions which were so 
random and incoherent and seemmgly pur- 
poseless that the girl felt sure that the old 
people’s minds had been affected by their 
sudden good fortune, the sharp and watch- 
ful gaze which they bent upon her fright- 
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ened her, and that completed the busmess 
She blushedj she became nervous and con- 
fused, and to the old people these were 
plain signs of guilt — ^guilt of some fearful 
sort or other — without doubt she was a spy 
and a traitor When they were alone again 
they began to piece many unrelated thmgs 
together and get horrible results out of the 
combination When thmgs had got about to 
the worst, Richards was dehvered of a sud- 
den gasp, and his wife asked 
‘Oh, what IS It? — what is it?’ 

‘The note — Burgess’s note' Its language 
was sarcastic, I see it now ’ He quoted ‘ “At 
bottom you cannot respect me, knowing, as 
you do, of that matter of which I am ac- 
cused’’ — oh. It IS perfectly plain, now, God 
help me' He knows that I know' You see 
the ingenuity of the phrasmg It was a trap 
— and like a fool, I walked mto it And 
Mary — ?’ 

‘Oh, It IS dreadful — I know what you are 
going to say — he didn’t return your tran- 
script of the pretended test-remark ’ 

‘No — kept It to destroy us with Mary, he 
has exposed us to some already I know it — 
I know It well I saw it in a dozen faces after 
church Ah, he wouldn’t answer our nod of 
recognition — he knew what he had been do- 
ing'’ 

In the mght the doctor was called The 
news went around in the morning that the 
old couple were rather seriously ill — pros- 
trated by the exhausting excitement grow- 
mg out of their great windfall, the congratu- 
lations, and the late hours, the doctor said 
The town was smeerely distressed, for these 
old people were about all it had left to be 
proud of, now 

Two days later the news was worse 
The old couple were delirious, and were 
doing strange thmgs By witness of the 
nurses, Richards had exhibited checks — for 
$8,500^ No — for an amazing sum — 
838,500' What could be the explanation of 
this gigantic piece of luck? 

The following day the nurses had more 
news — and wonderful They had concluded 
to hide the checks, lest harm come to them, 
but when they searched they were gone 
from under the patient’s pillow — vamshed 
away. The patient said 

‘Let the pillow alone, what do you want?’ 
‘We thought It best that the checks — ’ 
‘You will never see them agam — they are 


destroyed They came from Satan. I saw 
the hell-brand on them, and I knew they 
were sent to betray me to sm ’ Then he fell 
to gabbhng strange and dreadful thmgs 
which were not clearly understandable, and 
which the doctor admomshed them to keep 
to themselves. 

Richards was right, the checks were 
never seen again 

10 A nurse must have talked m her sleep, 
for withm two days the forbidden gabblmgs 
were the property of the town, and they 
were of a surprising sort They seemed to 
indicate that Richards had been a claimant 
for the sack himself, and that Burgess had 
concealed that fact and then maliciously be- 
trayed It 

Burgess was taxed with this and stoutly 
demed it And he said it was not fair to at- 
20 tach weight to the chatter of a sick old man 
who was out of his mind Still, suspicion 
was in the air, and there was much talk 
After a day or two it was reported that 
Mrs Richards’s delirious deliveries were 
getting to be duplicates of her husband’s 
Suspicion flamed up into conviction, now, 
and the town’s pride in the purity of its one 
undiscredited important citizen began to 
dim down and flicker toward extinction 
30 Six days passed, then came more news 
The old couple were dying Richards’s 
mmd cleared in his latest hour, and he sent 
for Burgess Burgess said 

‘Let the room be cleared I think he 
wishes to say something m privacy ’ 

‘No'’ said Richards ‘I want witnesses I 
want you all to hear my confession, so that 
I may die a man, and not a dog I was clean 
— artificially — hke the rest, and like the rest 
40 I fell when temptation came I signed a he, 
and claimed the miserable sack Mr Bur- 
gess remembered that I had done him a 
service, and in gratitude (and ignorance) he 
suppressed my claim and saved me You 
know the thing that was charged against 
Burgess years ago My testimony, and mme 
alone, could have cleared him, and I was a 
coward, and left him to suffer disgrace — * 
‘No — no — Mr Richards, you — ’ 

50 ‘My servant betrayed my secret to him — ’ 

‘No one has betrayed anything to me — ’ 
— ‘and then he did a natural and justifi- 
able thing, he repented of the saving kind- 
ness which he had done me, and he exposed 
me — as I deserved — ’ 
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‘Never! — I make oath — ’ 

‘Out of my heart I forgive him.’ 

Burgess’s impassioned protestations fell 
upon deaf ears, the dymg man passed away 
without knowing that once more he had 
done poor Burgess a wrong The old wife 
died that night 

The last of the sacred Nineteen had fallen 
a prey to the fiendish sack, the town was 
stripped of the last rag of its ancient glory 10 
Its moummg was not showy, but it was 
deep 

By act of the Legislature — upon prayer 
and petition — Hadleyburg was allowed to 
change its name to (never mind what — I 
will not give It away), and leave one word 
out of the motto that for many generations 
had graced the town’s official seal 

It is an honest town once more, and the 
man will have to rise early that catches it 20 


napping agam 



LITTLE BESSIE WOULD ASSIST 
PROVIDENCE ‘ 


[It is dull, and I need wholesome excite- 
ments and distractions, so I will go hghtly 
excursiomng along the primrose path of 
theology ] 

Little Bessie was nearly three years old 
She was a good child, and not shallow, not 
frivolous, but meditative and thoughtful, 40 
and much given to thinkmg out the reasons 
of things and trymg to make them harmo- 
nize with results One day she said 

‘Mama, why is there so much pam and 
sorrow and suffering? What is it all for?’ 

It was an easy question, and mama had 
no difficulty m answermg it 

I Clemens ‘often busied himself working out more ex* 
tensively some of the ideas that came to him— moral 
ideas, he called them One fancy which he followed in 
several forms (some of them not within the privilege of 
print) was that of an inquisitive little girl, Bessie, who 
pursues her mother with difficult questionings He 
read these aloud as he finished them ' Paine, 
Mark TwamOAY i I9r2),in,i5i5 The above selec- 
tion was first published, ibid ,111,1671-73 


‘It IS for our good, my child In His wis- 
dom and mercy the Lord sends us these af- 
flictions to disciphne us and make us better ’ 
‘Is It He that sends them^’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘Does He send all of them, mama?’ 

‘Yes, dear, aU of them None of them 
comes by accident. He alone sends them, 
and always out of love for us, and to make 
us better ’ 

‘Isn’t It strange^’ 

‘Strange^ Why, no, I have never thought 
of It in that way I have not heard any one 
call It strange before It has always seemed 
natural and right to me, and wise and most 
kmdly and merciful ’ 

‘Who first thought of it like that, mama^ 
Was It you^’ 

‘Oh no, child, I was taught it ’ 

‘Who taught you so, mama^’ 

‘Why, really, I don’t know — I can’t re- 
member My mother, I suppose, or the 
preacher But it’s a thing that everybody 
knows ’ 

‘Well, anyway, it does seem strange Did 
He give Billy Norris the typhus^’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘What for’’ 

‘Why, to disciphne him and make him 
good ’ 

‘But he died, mama, and so it couldn’t 
make him good ’ 

‘Well, then, I suppose it was for some 
other reason We know it was a good reason, 
whatever it was ’ 

‘What do you think it was, mama’’ 

‘Oh, you ask so many questions' I think 
It was to disciphne his parents ’ 

‘Well, then, it wasn’t fair, mama Why 
should his life be taken away for their sake, 
when he wasn’t doing anything’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know' I only know it was for 
a good and wise and merciful reason ’ 

‘What reason, mama?’ 

‘I think — 1 think — well, it was a judg- 
ment, It was to punish them for some sm 
they had committed ’ 

‘But he was the one that was pumshed, 
mama Was that right?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly He does nothing 
that isn’t right and wise and merciful You 
can’t understand these things now, dear, 
but when you are grown up you will under- 
stand them, and then you will see that they 
are just and wise.’ 
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After a pause 

‘Did He make the roof fall m on the 
stranger that was trying to save the crippled 
old woman from the firCj mama?’ 

‘Yes, my child Watt’ Don’t ask me why, 
because I don’t know I only know it was to 
disciplme some one, or be a judgment upon 
somebody, or to show His power.’ 

‘That drunken man that stuck a pitch- 
fork into Mrs Welch’s baby when — ’ lo 

‘Never mind about it, you needn’t go mto 
paruculars, it was to disciphne the child — 
that much is certain, anyway ’ 

‘Mama, Mr Burgess said m his sermon 
that billions of little creatures are sent mto 
us to give us cholera, and typhoid, and 
lockjaw, and more than a thousand other 
sicknesses and — mama, does He send 
them?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, child, certainly. Of 20 
course ’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘Oh, to diiciphne us' Haven’t I told you 
so, over and over agam^’ 

‘It’s awful cruel, mama' And siUyl and if 
I—’ 

‘Hush, oh hush^ Do you want to brmg the 
lightning'*’ 

‘You know the lightmng dtd come last 
week, mama, and struck the new church, 30 
and burnt it down Was it to disciphne the 
church?’ 

(Wearily ) ‘Oh, I suppose so.’ 


‘But It killed a hog that wasn’t doing any- 
thmg Was it to discipline the hog, mama?’ 

‘Dear child, don’t you want to run out 
and play a while? If you would like to—’ 

‘Alama, only thmki Mr. Holhster says 
there isn’t a bird, or fish, or repule, or any 
other ammal that hasn’t got an enemy that 
Providence has sent to bite it and chase it 
and pester it and kill it and suck its blood 
and disciphne it and make it good and re- 
hgious Is that true, mother — because if it 
IS true why did Mr HoUister laugh at it'*’ 

‘That Holhster is a scandalous person, 
and I don’t want you to hsten to anythmg 
he says ’ 

‘Why, mama, he is very interesung, and 
I think he tries lo be good He says the 
wasps catch spiders and cram them down 
mto their nests in the ground — altve, 
mama' — and there they hve and suffer days 
and days and days, and the hungry little 
wasps chewing their legs and gnawmg mto 
their belhes all the time, to make them good 
and religious and praise God for His in- 
fimte mercies I think Mr Holhster is just 
lovely, and ever so kind, for when I asked 
him if he would treat a spider like that he 
said he hoped to be damned if he would, 
and then he — Dear mama, have you 
famted' I will rim and bring help' Now 
this comes of staymg m town this hot 
weather ’ 

1909 1912 


HENRY TIMROD 

1828-1867 


THE COTTON BOLL 

While I recline 
At ease beneath 
This immemorial pme. 

Small sphere' 

(By dusky fingers brought this mommg 
here 

And shown with boastful smiles), 

I turn thy cloven sheath. 

Through which the soft white fibres peer. 
That, with their gossamer bands, 

Umte, hke love, the sea-dividcd lands, 10 
And slowly, thread by thread. 

Draw forth the folded strands. 


Than which the trembling fine. 

By whose frail help yon startled spider fled 
Down the tall spear-grass from his swmgmg 
bed, 

Is scarce more fine. 

And as the tangled skem 
Unravels m my hands. 

Betwixt me and the noonday hght, 

A veil seems lifted, and for miles and imles 
The landscape broadens on my sight, 21 
As, m the little boll, there lurked a spell 
Like that which, m the ocean shell. 

With mysuc sotmd. 

Breaks down the narrow walls that hem us 
round. 
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And turns some city lane 
Into the restless mam. 

With all his capes and isles! 

Yonder bird. 

Which floats, as if at rest, 30 

In those blue tracts above the thunder, 
where 

No vapors cloud the stamless air. 

And never sound is heard. 

Unless at such rare time 
When, from the City of the Blest, 

Rings down some golden chime. 

Sees not from his high place 
So vast a cirque of summer space 
As widens round me in one mighty field. 
Which, rimmed by seas and sands, 40 

Doth hail Its earliest dayhght m the beams 
Of gray Atlantic dawns. 

And, broad as realms made up of many 
lands. 

Is lost afar 

Behind the crimson hills and purple lawns 
Of sunset, among plams which roll their 
streams 

Against the Evenmg Star! 

And lo' 

To the remotest point of sight, 

Although I gaze upon no waste of snow, 50 
The endless field is white. 

And the whole landscape glows. 

For many a shming league away. 

With such accumulated light 
As Polar lands would flash beneath a tropic 
day I 

Nor lack there (for the vision grows. 

And the small charm within my hands — 
More potent even than the fabled one. 
Which oped whatever golden mystery 
Lay hid in fairy wood or magic vale, 60 

The curious ointment of the Arabian tale — 
Beyond all mortal sense 
Doth stretch my sight’s horizon, and I see. 
Beneath its simple influence. 

As if, with Uriel’s crown, 

I stood m some great temple of the Sun, 
And looked, as Uriel, down!) 

Nor lack there pastures rich and fields all 
green 

With all the common gifts of God, 

For temperate airs and torrid sheen 70 
Weave Edens of the sod. 

Through lands which look one sea of 
billowy gold 

Broad rivers wmd their devious ways. 


A hundred isles in their embraces fold 
A hundred lummous bays. 

And through yon purple haze 
Vast mountains hft their plumed peaks 
cloud-crowned. 

And, save where up their sides the plowman 
creeps. 

An unhewn forest girds them grandly 
round. 

In whose dark shades a future navy sleeps! 
Ye Stars, which, though unseen, yet with 

me gaze sr 

Upon this loveliest fragment of the earth! 
Thou Sun, that kindlest all thy gentlest rays 
Above It, as to light a favorite hearth' 

Ye Clouds, that m your temples m the West 
See nothmg brighter than its humblest 
flowers' 

And you, ye Winds, that on the ocean’s 
breast 

Are kissed to coolness ere ye reach its 
bowers' 

Bear witness with me m my song of praise. 
And tell the world that, smce the world 

began, 90 

No fairer land hath fired a poet’s lays. 

Or given a home to man' 

But these are charms already widely blown' 
His be the meed whose pencil’s trace 
Hath touched our very swamps with grace. 
And round whose tuneful way 
All Southern laurels bloom. 

The Poet of ‘The Woodlands,’ unto whom 
Ahke are known 

The flute’s low breathing and the trumpets’ 
tone, 100 

And the soft west wind’s sighs. 

But who shall utter all the debt, 

O Land wherein all powers are met 
That bind a people’s heart. 

The world doth owe thee at this day. 

And which it never can repay. 

Yet scarcely deigns to own' 

Where sleeps the poet who shall fitly sing 
The source wherefrom doth sprmg 
That mighty commerce which, confined no 
To the mean channels of no selfish mart. 
Goes out to every shore 
Of this broad earth, and throngs the sea 
with ships 

That bear no thunders, hushes hungry bps 
In ahen lands. 

Joins with a dehcate web remotest strands; 
And gladdemng rich and poor. 
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Doth gild Pansian domes, 

Or feed the cottage-smoke of Enghsh 
homes. 

And only bounds its blessings by mankind' 
In offices hke these, thy mission hes, m 
My Country' and it shall not end 
As long as rain shall fall and heaven bend 
In blue above thee, though thy foes be hard 
And cruel as their weapons, it shall guard 
Thy hearth-stones as a bulwark, make thee 
great 

In white and bloodless state. 

And haply, as the years mcrease — 

Still worlung through its humbler reach 
With that large wisdom which the ages 

teach — 130 

Revive the half-dead dream of umversal 
peace' 

As men who labor in that mine 
Of Cornwall, hollowed out beneath the bed 
Of ocean, when a storm rolls overhead, 

Hear the dull booming of the world of 
brine 

Above them, and a mighty muffled roar 
Of winds and waters, yet toil calmly on. 

And spht the rock, and pile the massive ore. 
Or carve a niche, or shape the arched roof. 
So I, as calmly, weave my woof 140 

Of song, chanung the days to come, 
Unsilenced, though the quiet summer air 
Stirs with the bruit of battles, and each 
dawn 

Wakes from its starry silence to the hum 
Of many gathermg armies Still, 

In that we sometimes hear. 

Upon the Northern winds, the voice of woe 
Not wholly drowned in triumph, though I 
know 

The end must crown us, and a few brief 
years 

Dry all our tears, 150 

I may not sing too gladly To Thy will 
Resigned, O Lord' we cannot all forget 
That there is much even Victory must 
regret 

And, therefore, not too long 
From the great burthen of our country’s 
wrong 

Delay our just release' 

And, if It may be, save 

These sacred fields of peace 

From stain of patriot or of hostile blood' 

Oh, help us. Lord' to roll the crimson flood 
Back on its course, and, while our banners 
wmg , 6 , 


Northward, strike with us' till the Goth 
shall cling 

To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 
Mercy, and we shall grant it, and dictate 
The lement future of his fate 
There, where some romng ships and 
crumbling quays 

Shall one day mark the Port which ruled the 
Western seas 

c 1862 1873 

CHARLESTON 

Calm as that second summer which 
precedes 

The first fall of the snow. 

In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds. 

The city bides the foe 

As yet, behind their ramparts stern and 
proud. 

Her bolted thunders sleep — 

Dark Sumter, like a battlemented cloud. 

Looms o’er the solemn deep 

No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scar 

To guard the holy strand, 10 

But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 

Above the level sand 

And down the dunes a thousand guns he 
couched. 

Unseen, beside the flood — 

Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched. 

That wait and watch for blood 

Meanwhile, through streets still echoing 
with trade. 

Walk grave and thoughtful men. 

Whose hands may one day wield the 
patriot’s blade 

As lightly as the pen id 

And maidens, with such eyes as would groiv 
dim 

Over a bleedmg hound. 

Seem each one to have caught the strength 
of him 

Whose sword she sadly bound 

Thus girt without and garrisoned at home. 

Day patient following day. 

Old Charleston looks from roof and spire 
and dome. 

Across her tranquil bay 
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Ships, through a hundred foes, from Saxon 
lands 

And spicy Indian ports, 30 

Bnng Saxon steel and iron to her hands. 
And Summer to her courts 

But still, along yon dim Atlantic line. 

The only hostile smoke 
Creeps hke a harmless mist above the 
brme. 

From some frail floatmg oak 
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Shall the Spring dawn, and she, still clad m 
smiles. 

And with an unscathed brow. 

Rest in the strong arms of her palm- 
crowned isles. 

As fair and free as now? 4° 

We know not, m the temple of the Fates 
God has mscribed her doom. 

And, all untroubled in her faith, she waits 
The triumph of the tomb 
c 1861 1873 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 

1830-1886 


ASPECTS OF THE PINES 

Tall, sombre, grim, against the mommg 
sky 

They rise, scarce touched by melancholy 
airs. 

Which stir the fadeless foliage dreamfully. 

As if from realms of mysucal despairs 

Tall, sombre, grim, they stand with dusky 
gleams 

Bnghtemng to gold withm the wood- 
land’s core. 

Beneath the gracious noontide’s tranquil 
beams — 

But the weird wmds of morrung sigh no 
more 

A stillness, strange, divine, ineffable. 

Broods round and o’er them m the wmd’s 
surcease, 10 

And on each tinted copse and shimmering 
dell 

Rests the mute rapture of deep-hearted 
peace 

Last, sunset comes — the solemn joy and 
might 

Borne from the West when cloudless day 
dechnes — 

Low, flutehke breezes sweep the waves of 
hght. 

And hftmg dark green tresses of the 
pines, 

Till every lock is luminous — gently float. 

Fraught with hale odors up the heavens 
afar 


To faint when twihght on her virgmal 
throat 

Wears for a gem the tremulous vesper 
star 20 

1875 

THE MOCKING-BIRD 
(At Night) 

A GOLDEN pallor of voluptuous hght 
Filled the warm southern night 
The moon, clear orbed, above the sylvan 
scene 

Moved like a stately queen. 

So rife with conscious beauty all the while, 
What could she do but smile 
At her own perfect lovehness below. 

Glassed in the tranqml flow 
Of crystal fountains and unruffled streams? 
Half lost m waking dreams, 10 

As down the lonehest forest dell I strayed, 
Lo' from a neighbonng glade. 

Flashed through the drifts of moonshme, 
swiftly came 
A fairy shape of flame 
It rose in dazzhng spirals overhead. 

Whence to wild sweetness wed. 

Poured marvellous melodies, silvery trill on 
mil. 

The very leaves grew still 
On the charmed trees to hearken, while for 
me. 

Heart-trilled to ecstasy, 20 

I followed — followed the bright shape that 
flew, 

Sull circhng up the blue. 

Till as a fountam that has reached its 
height. 
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Falls back m sprays of light 

Slowly dissolved, so that enrapturing lay. 

Divinely melts away 

Through tremulous spaces to a music-mist. 


Soon by the fitful breeze 
How gently kissed 

Into remote and tender silences. 30 

1882 


SIDNEY LANIER 

1842-1881 


FROM TIGER LILIES 
The Story of Cain and Gorm Smallin ' 

‘Russet yeas and honest kersey noes ’ 

love’s labor’s lost 

Cain Smallin was the most indefatigable 
of scouts He was always movmg, the whole 
country side knew him His good-natured 
face and commumcated habits procured for 10 
him a cordial welcome at every house in 
that quiet country, where as yet only the 
distant roar of the war had been heard, 
where all was still and sunny and lonesome, 
where the house-hold talk was that of old 
men and women, of girls and children, 
whose sons and brothers were all away m 
the midst of that dimly-heard roaring In 
this serene land a soldier’s face that had 
been in front of cannon and buUets was a 20 
thing to be looked at twice, and a soldier’s 
talk was the rare treasure of a fireside. The 
gunboats in the river, upon which these 
neighbors looked whenever they walked the 
river bank, had ceased to be objects of 
alarm, or even of curiosity They lay there 
quietly and lazily, day after day, makmg no 
hostile sign, and had lam so since Norfolk 
fell And as for the evening-gun at Fortress 
Monroe — that had boomed every sunset for 30 
many a year before the war 

On his way to the Point which termmates 
between BurweU’s Bay and Smithfield 
Creek, and which afforded store of succu- 
lent grass and clover for the horses. Cam 
Smallin passed the house of a neighbor who 
had particularly distinguished himself m 
kmdness to our little party of scouts The 
old gentleman was seated m the open door- 
way, m midst of a pile of newspapers 40 

‘Good mormn’i Mr Smalhn. Couldn’t 
stand It any longer, you see, so I sent Dick 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is Chapter 6 from Book II ol Tiger Li/ieiCN Y , 
1876) 


away up to Ivor yesterday to try and get 
some papers Here’s another stinger in the 
Examiner Sit down here, I want you to 
read it ’ 

‘Thank’ee, sir, don’t care if I do rest a 
leetle, tolluble warm walkin’ this mornin’,’ 
rephed the mountaineer, and fell to reading 
— a slow operauon for him whose eye was 
far more accustomed to sighting a rifle than 
deciphering letters 

‘Massy me’’ said he, after some silence, 
‘our men’s desertm’ mighty fast, up yan, 
f’om the army Here’s nigh to a whole col- 
umn full of “Thirty Dollars Rewards’’ for 
each deserter Let’s see if I know any of 
’em ’ 

Cain’s hp moved busily, in what might 
well have been called a spell of silence Sud- 
denly he dropped the paper and looked pite- 
ously upward 

‘May be I spelt it wrong, le’m me look 
again,’ muttered he, and snatched the paper 
up to gaze agam upon their dreadful Thirty 
Dollar column 

It was there 

THIRTY-DOLLARS REWARD. 

‘Deserted from the — Regiment, — Vol- 

unteers, GORM SMALLIN, who en- 
listed^ &c , &c 

Cam Smalhn dropped his newspaper and 
strode hastily out of tlie door, unheeding 
the surprise of his host 

He walked rapidly, and aimlessly The 
cruel torture would not permit him to rest, 
his grief drove him about, it lashed him 
with sharp thongs Across fields and 
marshes, through creeks and woods, with 
bent head, with hands idly hanging, with 
unsteady step, he circled A tear emerged 
from his eye It stopped in a furrow, and 
ghstened. Occasionally he muttered to him- 
self, — 

‘We was poor. We amt never had much 
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to live on but our name, wluch it was good 
as gold An’ now it amt no better’n rusty 
copper, hit’ll be green an’ pisenous An’ 
who’s done it> Gorm Smalhn! Nobody but 
Gorm Smalhn' My own brother, Gorm 
Smalhn' Gorm, — Gorm ’ He repeated this 
name a hundred times, as if his mind wan- 
dered and he wished to fix it 
The hours passed on and still the moun- 
taineer walked His simple mountain-hfe 10 
had known few gnefs This was worse than 
any sorrow It was disgrace He knew no 
sophistries to reure into, in the ostrich- 
fashion wherewith men avoid dishonor He 
had lost all Not only he, but all whom he 
loved, would suffer 

‘What will the Sterhn’s say 5 Old John 
Sterlin’, him that stuck by us when com 
was so scurce in the Cove^ an’ Philip' him 
that I’ve hunted with an’ fished with an’ 20 
camped with, by ourselves, in yan moun- 
tains^ And Miss Felix' Miss Felix!’ 

The man dwelt on this name His mmd 
became a blank, except two luminous spots 
which were rather feelings than thoughts 
These were, a sensauon of disgrace and a 
sensation of lovelmess the one embodied in 
the name Gorm, the other m the name 
Felix He recoiled from one, he felt as if re- 
hgion demanded that he should also recoil 30 
from the other He suffeied more than if he 
had committed the crime himself For he 
was innocence, and that is highly tender 
and sensitive, being unseated 

At length the gathering twihght attracted 
his attention He looked around, to discover 
his locality Leaping a fence he found him- 
self m the main road, and a short walk 
brought him to a low house that stood m a 
field on the right He opened the gate, and 40 
knocked at the door ‘Here’s whar he said 
he’d stay,’ he muttered Gorm himself 
came to the door 

‘Put on your hat, Gorm'’ 

The stem tone of his voice exated his 
brother’s surprise 
‘What fur, Cain>’ 

‘I want you to walk with me, a httle piece 
Hurry'’ 

Gorm took down his hat and came out jo 
‘Whar to, brother Cam? 

‘Follow me,’ replied Cain, with a moaon 
of displeasure at the wheedling tone of his 
brother 

Lcavmg the road, he struck mto a path 


leading to the Pomt from which he had 
wandered As he walked his pace mcreased, 
imtil It required the most strenuous exer- 
uons on the part of his compamon to keep 
up with his long and rapid strides 

‘Whar the devil air you gwme to. Cam'* 
Don’t walk so fast, anyhow, I’m a’most out 
o’ breath a’ready'’ 

The mountameer made no reply, but 
slackened his pace He only muttered to 
himself ‘Hits eight mile across, ye’ll need 
your strength to git that, may be ’ 

The path wound now amongst gloomy 
pmes, for some distance, imtil suddenly 
they emerged upon the open beach They 
were upon the extreme end of the lonely 
Point The mght was dark, but the sand- 
beach ghmmered ghastly white through the 
darkness Save the mournful hooting of an 
owl from his obscure cell m the woods, the 
place was silent Hundreds of huge tree- 
stumps, with their roots upturned in the 
air, lay m all fantastic positions upon the 
white sand, as the ude had deposited them. 
These stragghng clumps had been pohshed 
white by salt air and waves They seemed 
like an agitated convention of skeletons, dis- 
cussmg the propriety of flesh A small boat 
rested on the beach, with one end secured 
by a ‘painter’ to a stake driven m the sand 

‘Little did I think, when I found it m the 
marsh this momm’ an’ brought it that, 
thinkm’ to git it round to camp to-mght, 
what use I was gwme put it to,’ said Cain 
Smalhn to himself 

As he led the way to the boat, suddenly 
he stopped and turned face to face with his 
recreant brother His eyes glared mto 
Gorm’s His right hand was raised, and a 
pistol-barrel protruded from the long fin- 
gers 

‘Gorm Smalhn,’ he said, with gratmg 
voice, ‘have ye ever know’d me to say I’d 
do anything an’ then not to do it?’ 

T — I — no, I haven’t. Cam,’ stuttered the 
deserter, cowermg with terror and surprise. 

‘Remember them words Now answer 
my questions, and don’t say nothin’ outside 
o’ them Gorm Smalhn, whar was you 
bom'*’ 

‘What makes you ax me sich foolish ques- 
tions, Cam? I was bom m Tennessy, an’ 
you know it'’ 

‘Answer my questions, Gorm Smalhn! 
Who raised you, f ’om a httle un’’ 
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‘Mother an’ father, o’ course ’ 

‘Who’s your mother and father^ what’s 
ther name^’ 

‘Cam, air you crazy’ ther name’s Smal- 
hn ’ 

‘Gorm Smallin, did you ever know any 
o’ the Smalhns to cheat a man in a trade?’ 

‘No, Cam, we’ve always been honest ’ 

‘Did ye ever know a Smallm to swar to a 
he afore the Jestis?’ lo 

‘No’ 

‘Did ye ever know one to steal another 
man’s horse, or his rifle, or anythmg?’ 

‘No’ 

‘Did ye ever know one to sneak out f’om 
a rightful fight’’ 

‘No’ 

‘Did ye ever know one to’ — ^the words 
came like hghtmng with a zigzag jerk — ‘to 
desert f’om his rigiment?’ lo 

The flash struck Gorm SmaUin He vis- 
ibly sank into himself hke a jointed cane 
He trembled, and gazed apprehensively at 
the pistol m his brother’s right hand wluch 
still towered threatenmgly aloft He made 
no reply 

‘Ye don’t like to say yes this time’’ con- 
tinued Cam ‘Gorm Smallm, altho’ I say it 
which I’m your brother, — ye bed every 
time ye said no, afore You has cheated m a 30 
dirty trade, you has swore to a he afore God 
that’s better than the Jestis, you has stole 
what’s better’n any rifle or horse, you has 
sneaked out f’om the rightfullest fight ye 
ever was in, you has deserted f’om your 
ngiment, an’ that when yer own brother an’ 
every friend ye had in the world was 
fightin’ along with ye 

‘Gorm Smallm, you has cheated me, an’ 
ole father an’ mother an’ all, out of our 40 
name which it was all we had, you has 
swore to a he, for you swore to me ’at the 
colonel sent you down here to go a-scouun’ 
amongst the Yankees, you has stole our 
honest name, which it is more than ye can 
ever make to give to your wife’s baby, you 
has sneaked out f’om a fight that we was 
fightin’ to keep what was our’n an’ to per- 
tect them that has been kind to us an’ them 
that raised us, you has deserted f’om your so 
ngiment which it has fought now gwme on 
four years an’ fought manful, too, an’ never 
runamch 

‘Gorm Smalhn, you has got your name m 
the paper ’ith thirty dollars reward over it. 


m big letters, big letters, so ’at father’s ole 
eyes can read it ’ithout calhn’ sister Gmny 
to make it out for him Thar it is, for every 
man, woman, and child m the whole Confed- 
eracy to read it, an’ by this time they has read 
It, may be, an’ every man in the ngiment has 
cussed you for a sneak an’ a scoundrel, an’ 
wonderin’ whether Cam Smallm will do hke 
his brother! 

‘Gorm Smallm, you has brung me to 
that, that I hamt no sperm to fight hearty 
an’ cheerful. Ef ye had been killed m a fa’r 
battle, I mought ha’ been able to fight hard 
enough for both of us, for every time 1 cried 
a-thmkm’ of you. I’d ha’ been twice as 
strong an’ twice as clear-sighted as I was 
buffore But — sich things as these’ — the 
mountaineer wiped off a tear with his coat- 
sleeve — ‘bums me an’ weakens me an’ hurts 
my eyes that bad that I km scarcely look a 
man straight forrard m the face Hit don’t 
make much diff’ence to me now, whether 
we whips the Yanks or they whips us What 
good’ll It do ef we conquer ’em^ Every- 
body’ll be a-shoutin’ an’ a-hurrahm’ an’ 
they’ll leave us out o’ the frolic, for we is km 
to a deserter’ An’ the women’ll be a-smihn’ 
on them that has hved to git home, one 
minute, an’ the next they’ll be a-weepm’ 
for them that’s left dead m Virginy an’ 
Pennsylvany an’ Tennessy, — but you won’t 
git home, an’ you won’t be left dead no- 
wher, they cam’t neither smile at you nor 
cry for you, what’ll they do ef anybody 
speaks yer name^ Gorm Smalhn, they’ll lift 
their heads high an’ we’ll hang our’n low 
They’ll scorn ye an’ we’ll blush for ye 

‘Hadn’t ye better be dead^ Hadn’t I bet- 
ter kill ye right here an’ bury ye whar ye 
cam’t do no more harm to the fambly name^ 

‘But 1 cain’t shoot ye, hardly The same 
uns raised us an’ fed us I cain’t do it, an’ 
I’m sorry I cain’t' 

‘You air ’most on yer knees, anyhow, git 
down on ’em all the way Listen to me God 
A’mighty’s a-lookin’ at you out o’ the stars 
yan, an’ he’s a-listenin’ at you out o’ the sand 
here, an’ he won’t git tired by mornin’ but 
he’ll keep a-listenm’ an’ a-lookin’ at ye to- 
morrow all day Now mind ye I’m gwine 
to put ye m this boat here, an’ you can pad- 
dle across to yan side the river, easy El 
ye’ll keep yer eye on yan bright star that’s 
jest a-nsm’ over Bu'litt Pint, ye’ll strike 
t’other shore about the right place Ef ye 
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paddle out o’ the way, the guard on yan 
gunboat’ll be apt to fire into ye, keep yer eye 
on the star Ye’ll git to the beach on t’other 
side, an’ lay down under a tree an’ sleep till 
momm’ — ef ye can sleep. In the momin’ 
ye’ll walk down the road, an’ the Yankee 
pickets’ll see yer gray coat an’ take ye to 
Head-quarters The officer at Head-quar- 
ters’ll examine ye, an’ when you tell him 
you air a deserter he’ll make ye take the 
oath, an’ ef he know’d how many oaths 
ye’ve already broke I think he would’n’ take 
the trouble' Howsumdever, I’m gwine to do 
the same foohshness, for it’s aU I km do 
Now when ye take the oath the officer’ll 
hkely make ye sign yer name to it, or write 
yer name somewhat Gorm Smallm, when 
ye write that name ye shall not write your 
own name, ye must write some other name 
Swar to It, now, while ye air kneehn’ buf- 
fore God A’mighty' Raise up yer hands, 
both of ’em, swar to it, that ye’ll write some 
other name in the Yankee deserter-book, 
or I’ll shoot ye, thar, right down'’ 

Cam had placed the muzzle of his pistol 
against his brother’s forehead 
The oath was taken 

‘Don’t git up yet, kneel thar. Hit 
would’n’ be right to put any other man’s 
name in the deserter-book in place o’ 
yourn, for ye mought be robbin’ some other 
decent fambly of ther good name Le’ss see 
We must git some name that nobody ever 
was named afore Take a stick thar an’ write 
It in the sand, so you won’t forgit it The 
fust name don’t make no diff’ence Wnte 
Sam’l ’ 

It was written in great scrawlmg letters 
‘Now write J, an’ call out as you write, so 
you won’t forgit it For I’m gwine to cap- 
tur’ that deserter-book on’ see ef your 
name’s m it Write J, an’ call out ’ 

‘J’ 

‘O’ 

‘O’ 

‘X’ 

‘X’ 

‘O’ 

‘O’ 

‘B’ 

‘B’ 

‘B, agin ’ 

‘B, agm ’ 

‘le,-bul'’ 

‘ 1 ^,-buI!’ 


‘Sam’l Joxo — Joxy — I cam’t call it, but 
you can write it — hit’ll do Git it by heart ’ 
Cam paused a moment 
‘Now git up Git m the boat Gorm 
Smallm, don’t never come back home, 
don’t never come whar I may be' I cam’t 
shake hands with ye, but I’ll shove ye off.’ 

Cam loosened the head of the boat from 
the sand, turned her round, and gave a 
10 mighty push, miming with her till he was 
waist deep in the water He came out drip- 
pmg, folded his arms, and stood still, 
watchmg the dusky form m the receding 
boat. 

Gorm SmaUm was a half-mile from 
shore Suddenly he heard his brother’s 
voice, across the water 
‘Gorm'’ 

‘Hello'’ 

ao ‘Joxo — ^JoxobabbuJ'’ cried Cam Smallm 

at the top of his voice bending down to read 
the mscription on the sand 

1867 

FROM THE SCIENCE OF ENGLISH 
VERSE 

Verse a Phenomenon of Sound ' 

Perhaps no one will find difficulty m ac- 
30 cepting the assertion that when formal po- 
etry, or verse, — two terms which will be al- 
ways used here as convertible, — ^is repeated 
aloud. It impresses itself upon the ear as 
verse only by means of certain relations ex- 
istmg among its component words consid- 
ered purely as sounds, without reference to 
their associated ideas If the least doubt 
upon this point should be entertained, it 
may be dispelled by observmg that all ideas 
40 may be abohshed out of a poem without 
disturbing ns effect upon the ear as verse. 
This may be practically demonstrated by 
the simple experiment of substituting for 
the words of a formal poem any other words 
which preserve the accentuation, allitera- 
tion, and rhyme, but which convey no 
ideas to the mind, — ^words of some foreign 
language not understood by the experi- 
menter being the most effective for this 
30 purpose Upon repeating aloud the poem 
thus treated it will be found that the verse- 
structure has not been impaired If, there- 
fore, the ear accepts as perfect verse a series 

1 The selection is from The Science of English $e 
tN Y, iB09>,2i-24,39-.?o, 46-48,57-^8 
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of words from which ideas are wholly ab- 
sent, — ^that is to say, a senes of sounds, — it 
is clear that what we call ‘verse’ is a set of 
specially related sounds, at least m the case 
of a formal poem repeated aloud 

But a much more sweepmg proposition 
IS true If we advance from the case of for- 
mal poetry repeated aloud to that of for- 
mal poetry silently perused by the eye of a 
reader, a slight examination will show the to 
proposition good that here, as before, verse 
IS still a set of specially related sounds For, 
m this instance, the characters of prmt or 
writing in which the words are embodied 
are simply signs of sounds, and although 
origmally received by the eye, they are 
handed over to the ear, are mterpreted by 
the auditory sense, and take their final 
lodgement, not at all as conceptions of 
sight, but as conceptions of hearing The m 
function of the eye is now purely mimstc- 
rial It merely purveys for the ear An analo- 
gous process is indicated in the Arabian 
saw which affirms that ‘that is the best de- 
scription which makes the ear and eye ’ In 
general, the reader will do well to recall 
that each sense has not only what is ordi- 
narily called Its physical province, but also 
Its corresponding imaginative province, the 
eye has its imagination, the car its imagma- 30 
tion, and when the term ‘imaginauon of the 
ear’ is hereinafter used it must be under- 
stood to suggest those perceptions of sound 
which come to exist in the mind, not by 
virtue of actual vibratory impact upon the 
tympanum immediately preceding the per- 
ception, but by virtue of indirect causes 
(such as the characters of print and of writ- 
mg) which in any way amount to pracucal 
equivalents of such impact Now these signs 40 
convey, along with their corresponding 
sounds, the same relations between those 
sounds which are suggested to the ear when 
the sounds themselves fall upon the tym- 
panum It IS therefore strictly true that, 
although the great majority of formal poems 
m modern times are perceived by the mmd 
through the original agency of the eye, the 
relations indicated by the term ‘verse’ are 
still relations between sounds so 

Nor — to call the briefest attention to the 
only other case in which this fundamental 
proposiuon could seem at all doubtful — is 
this connection of verse with sound less es- 
sential when the formal poem is merely 


conceived m the thought of its author with- 
out ever reaching either visible or audible 
embodiment For the formal poem is neces- 
sarily conceived in words, and in the imagi- 
nation of the sounds (words) is necessarily 
mvolved the imaginauon of the relauons 
between the sounds, that is, of verse 

In short, when we hear verse, we /tear a 
set of relauons between sounds, when we 
silendy read verse, we see that which brmgs 
to us a set of relauons between sounds, 
when we imagine verse, we imagine a set of 
relauons between sounds 

Approached m this way, the proposiuon 
given below will probably not seem diffi- 
cult of acceptance, indeed it is possible 
many will be surprised that the ideas lead- 
ing to It have been dwelt upon so long In 
pomt of fact, however, it is the very failure 
to recognize verse as in all respects a phe- 
nomenon of sound and to appreciate the 
necessary consequences thereof which has 
caused the non-existence of a science of 
formal poetry Occasion will presently arise 
to show how this has happened, with some 
detail, meantime, we are now prepared to 
formulate a proposition which will serve as 
the basis of a science of verse 

The term ‘verse’ denotes a set of spe- 
cially related sounds 

Since an art of sound must depend pri- 
marily upon exact co-ordinations by the 
ear, and since these exact co-ordinauons 
are, as just shown, possible only in respect 
of duration, pitch, and tone-color, it is evi- 
dent that these three sound-relauons con- 
sutute three distinct principles to one or 
the other of which all the primary phenom- 
ena of this art must be referred They thus 
afford us three fundamental principles of 
classificauon for the effects of sound in art. 
The effects ordinarily known as ‘rhythm’ 
depend primarily upon duration, those 
known as ‘tune’ depend upon pitch, those 
known as ‘colors’ in music, and as ‘rhymes’ 
and ‘alliterations’ in verse, — besides many 
alhed effects of verse which have never 
been named, — depend upon tone-color. 
Stated in other terms — 

I 

W/ien the ear exactly co-ordinates a senes of 
sounds and silences with primary reference 
to their duration, the result is a conception 
of . . RHYTHM 
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II 

When the ear exactly co-ordtnates a senes of 
sounds with primmy reference to their pitch, 
the result is a conception of TUNE 

III 

When the ear exactly co-ordtnates a senes of 
sounds with pntnary reference to their tone- 
color, the result is a conception of {in music, lo 
flute-tone as distinct from moltn-tone, and 
the like, in verse, rhyme as opposed to rhyme, 
vowel varied with vowel, phonetic syzygy, 
and the like), m general . . . TONE- 

COLOR 

. . We have now reached a point where we 
can profitably inquire as to the precise dif- 
ferentiation between the two species of the 
art of sound — music and verse We have 
found that the art of sound, m general, em- 20 
braces phenomena of rhythm, of tune, and 
of tone-color. Many will be disposed to 
think that the second class of these phe- 
nomena just named — tune — is not found in 
verse, and that the absence of it should be 
one of the first differences to be noted as 
between music and verse Tune is, how- 
ever, quite as essential a constituent of 
verse as of music, and the disposition to be- 
heve otherwise is due only to the complete 30 
unconsciousness with which we come to use 
these tunes after the myriad repeuuons of 
them which occur m all our daily mter- 
course by words We will presently find, 
from numerous proofs and illustrations 
which are submitted m Part II., on the 
Tunes of Verse, that our modem speech is 
made up quite as much of tunes as of 
words, and that our abihty to convey our 
thoughts depends upon the existence of a 40 
great number of curious melodies of speech 
which have somehow acquired form and 
significance These ‘tunes’ are not mere 
vague variations of pitch m successive 
words, — which would deserve the name of 
time only m the most general sense of that 
term, — but they are perfectly defimte and 
organized melodies of the speakmg-voice, 
composed of exact variations of pitch so 
well marked as to be instantly recognized 50 
by every ear If they were not thus recog- 
nized a large poruon of the ideas which we 
now convey with ease would be wholly m- 
expressible Reservmg, then, all details 
upon this matter until their appropriate 
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place under the head of the T tines of Verse, 
m Part II above ated, it will be sufficient 
here if the reader is asked to rcahze them m 
a practical way by first attemptmg to utter 
any significant sentences of prose or verse 
in an absolutely imchangmg voice from 
beginmng to end This will be found qmte 
difficult, and when successfully executed 
produces an impression of strangeness 
which all the more clearly illustrates how 
habitually and how unconsciously the tunes 
of speech are used If, having uttered the 
sentences m a rigidly unvarymg tone, the 
reader will then utter them in the tunes 
which we feel — by some inward percep- 
tions too subtle for treatment here — ^to be 
appropriate to them, it will be easily seen 
that defimte successions of tones are being 
used, — so defimte that they are kept m 
nund for their appropriate occasions just 
as words are, and so regular in their organ- 
izations as to be m all respects worthy 
the name of ‘tunes,’ instead of the vague 
terms ‘intonation,’ or ‘inflecuon,’ which 
have so long concealed the real fimction of 
these wonderful melodies of the speakmg- 
voice. 

The art of verse, then, as well as the art 
of music, — the two species of the genus art 
of sound, — includes all the three great 
classes of phenomena summed up under 
the terms rhythm, tune, and tone-color We 
will presently find many problems solved 
by the full recogmtion of this fact that 
there is absolutely no difference between 
the sound-relauons used m music and those 
used in verse 

If this be true, — if the sound-relations of 
music and verse are the same, — ^we are 
necessarily forced to look for the difference 
between the two arts in the nature of the 
sounds themselves with which they deal 
Here, indeed, the difference hes Expressed, 
as far as possible, in popular terms, it is 
as follows — 

When those exact co-ordinations which the 
ear perceives as rhythm, tune, and tone- 
color, are suggested to the ear by a senes of 
‘musical sounds,’ theresult IS . . .MUSIC. 

When those exact co-ordinations which the ear 
perceives as rhythm, tune, and tone-color, 
are suggested to the ear by a senes of ‘spoken 
words,’ the result is . . VERSE 
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. . .The foregoing proposition aims only to 
state the distmcuons between music and 
verse it will not be found complete for 
other purposes For example, it would not 
serve to discriminate verse and prose 
Prose has its rhythms, its tunes, and its 
tone-colors, like verse, and, while the ex- 
treme forms of prose and verse are suffi- 
aently unlike each other, there are such 
near grades of intermediate forms that they 
may be said to run into each other, and any 
hne claiming to be disunctive must neces- 
sarily be more or less arbitrary The art of 
sound must always be regarded the genus, 
and music and verse its two species Prose, 
scienufically considered, is a wild variety 
of verse 

The saence of verse, then, observes and 
classifies aU the phenomena of rhythm, of 
tune, and of tone-color, so far as they can be 
exhibited to the ear directly by spoken 
words, — or to the ear, through the eye, by 
written or primed signs of spoken words, — 
or to the mind by the conception of spoken 
words, and. 

The science of English verse observes 
and classifies these phenomena so far as 
they can be indicated through the medium 
of spoken English words . . . 

1880 

THE SYMPHONY ‘ 

‘O Trade' O Trade' would thou wert dead' 
The Time needs heart — ’us Ured of head 
We’re aU for love,’ the violins said 

I Lamer wrote, 12 Feb 1876, to a friend I met with a 
line in one of Shakspeare's sonnets some time ago 
which seems to me so completely a nutshell judgment 
on my side as regards the possibibties of interpreting — 
withm limits — one sense by another through the forms 
of an that I cannot help sending it to you It is “To 
hear with eyes belongs to Love’s fine wit ” In my 
‘ Symphony” Love s fine wit — the love of one’s fellow- 
men — attempts (not to hear with eyes, but preasely 
the reverse) to see with ears ’ Starke, Sidney Lanier 
(Chape* HiU,N C , 1933), 205-06 

To bimms, 17 April 1872, Lanier wrote ‘Trade, 
Trade, Trade pah, are we not all sick? A man cannot 
walk down a green alley of woods, la these days, with- 
out unawares getting his mouth and nose and eyes 
covered with some web or other that Trade has 
stretched across, to catch some gam or other 
You know what the commercial spirit is you remem- 
ber that Trade killed Chivalry and now sics in the 
throne It was Trade that hatched the Jacquerie in the 
14th Century it was Trade that hatched John Brown, 
and broke the saintly heart of Robert Lee m the 19th * 
Ibid ,201 


‘Of what avail the rigorous tale 
Of biU for com and box for bale? 

Grant thee, O Trade! dime uttermost hope: 
Level red gold with blue sky-slope. 

And base it deep as devils grope 
When aU’s done, what hast thou won 
Of the only sweet that’s under the sun? lo 
Ay, canst thou buy a single sigh 
Of true love’s least, least ecstasy?’ 

Then, with a bridegroom’s heart-beats 
trembhng, 

AU the mightier struts assemblmg 
Ranged them on the viohns’ side 
As wlien the bridegroom leads the bride. 
And, heart in voice, together cried 
‘Yea, what avail the endless tale 
Of gam by cunning and plus by sale? 

Look up the land, look down the land 20 
The poor, the poor, the poor, they stand 
Wedged by the pressing of Trade’s hand 
Agamst an mward-opening door 
That pressure tightens ever more 
They sigh a monstrous foul-air sigh 
For the outside leagues of hberty, 

Where Art, sweet lark, translates the sky 
Into a heavenly melody 
“Each day, aU day” (these poor folks say), 
“In the same old year-long, drear-long 

way, 30 

We weave m the mills and heave m the 
kilns. 

We sieve mme-meshes under the hills. 

And thieve much gold from the DevU’s 
bank tiUs, 

To reheve, O God, what manner of ills'' — 
The beasts, they hunger, and eat, and die. 
And so do we, and the world’s a sty. 

Hush, fellow-swme why nuzzle and cry? 
Svnnehood hath no remedy 
Say many men, and hasten by, 

Clampmg the nose and bhnking the eye 40 
But who said once, in the lordly tone, 

Man shall not live by bread alone 
But all that cometh from the Throne? 

Hath God said so? 

But Trade saith No 

And the kilns and the curt-tongued miUs 
say Go. 

There's plenty that can, if you can’t we 
know 

Move out, if you think you’re underpaid. 

The poor are prolific, we’re not afraid; 

Trade is trade.” ’ so 

Thereat this passionate protestmg 
Meekly changed, and softened tiU 
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It sank to sad requesting 
And suggesting sadder still 
‘And oh, if men might some time see 
How piteous-false the poor decree 
That trade no more than trade must be! 
Does busmess mean. Die, you — hve, /? 
Then “Trade is trade” but smgs a he 
’T IS only war grown miserly 6 o 

If busmess is battle, name it so‘ 

War-cnmes less will shame it so. 

And widows less will blame it so 
Alas, for the poor to have some part 
In yon sweet hvmg lands of Art, 

Makes problem not for head, but heart. 
Vainly might Plato’s brain revolve it 
Plainly the heart of a child could solve it ’ 

And then, as when from words that seem 
but rude 

We pass to silent pain that sits abrood 70 
Back in our heart’s great dark and sohtude. 
So sank the strmgs to gentle throbbmg 
Of long chords change-marked with 
sobbing — 

Motherly sobbing, not distmcther heard 
Than half wmg-opemngs of the sleeping 
bird. 

Some dream of danger to her young hath 
surred 

Then surring and demurrmg ceased, and 
lo' 

Every least ripple of the strings’ song-flow 
Died to a level with each level bow 
And made a great chord tranquil-surfaced 
so, 80 

As a brook beneath his curving bank doth 
go 

To linger in the sacred dark and green 
Where many boughs the still pool overlean 
And many leaves make shadow with their 
sheen 

But presently 

A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony. 

And sailed and sailed incessantly. 

As if a petal from a wild-rose blown 89 

Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone 
And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side 
And floated down the glassy tide 
And clarified and glorified 
The solemn spaces where the shadows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth did 
float. 

As if a rose might somehow be a throat 


yi/ 

‘When Nature from her far-off glen 
Flutes her soft messages to men. 

The flute can say them o’er agamj 100 
Yea, Nature, singmg sweet and lone. 
Breathes through hfe’s strident polyphone 
The flute-voice in the world of tone. 

Sweet friends, 

Man’s love ascends 
To finer and diviner ends 
Than man’s mere thought e’er 
comprehends 
For I, e’en I, 

As here I he, 

A petal on a harmony, no 

Demand of Science whence and why 
Man’s tender pain, man’s inward cry. 

When he doth gaze on earth and sky? 

I am not overbold 
I hold 

Full powers from Nature manifold 
I speak for each no-tongued tree 
That, sprmg by spring, doth nobler be. 

And dumbly and most wistfully 

His rmghty prayerful arms outspreads 120 

Above men’s oft-unheeding heads. 

And his big blessmg downward sheds. 

I speak for all-shaped blooms and leaves. 
Lichens on stones and moss on eaves. 
Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves, 
Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes. 
And briery mazes bounding lanes. 

And marsh-plants, thirsry-cupped for 
rains. 

And milky stems and sugary veins. 

For every long-armed woman- vme 130 

That round a piteous tree doth twme. 

For passionate odors, and divme 
Pistils, and petals crystalhne. 

All purities of shady springs. 

All shynesses of film-winged thmgs 
That fly from tree-trunks and bark-iings, 
AU modesties of mountain-fawns 
That leap to covert from wild lawns. 

And tremble if the day but dawns. 

All sparkhngs of small beady eyes 140 
Of birds, and sidelong glances wise 
Wherewith the jay hmts tragedies, 

AU piquancies of pnckly burs. 

And smoothnesses of downs and furs 
Of eiders and of minevers, 

All limpid honeys that do he 
At stamen-bases, nor deny 
The hummmg-birds’ fine roguery. 
Bee-thighs, nor any butterfly, 

AU gracious curves of slender wings, 150 
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Bark-mottlmgs, fibre-spiralmgs, 

Fem-wavings and leaf-flickermgs, 

Each dial-marked leaf and flower-bell 
Wherewith m every lonesome dell 
Tune to himself his hours doth tell. 

All tree-sounds, rusthngs of pme cones, 
Wind-sighings, doves’ melot^ous moans. 

And mght’s unearthly under-tones. 

All placid lakes and waveless deeps. 

All cool reposing mountain-steeps, ifio 
Vale-calms and tranquil lotos-sleeps, — 

Yea, all fair forms, and sounds, and hghts. 

And warmths, and mysteries, and mights. 

Of Nature’s utmost depths and heights, 

— These doth my timid tongue present. 

Their mouthpiece and leal mstniment 
And servant, all love-eloquent 
I heard, when All for love the viohns 
cried 

So, Nature calls through aU her system 
wide, 

Give me thy love, O man, so long denied no 
Much time is run, and man hath changed 
his ways. 

Since Nature, in the antique fable-days. 

Was hid from man’s true love by proxy 
fays, 

False fauns and rascal gods that stole her 
praise 

The nymphs, cold creatures of man’s colder 
bram. 

Chilled Nature’s streams ull man’s warm 
heart was fain 

Never to lave its love in them again 
Later, a sweet Voice Love thy neighbor said. 
Then first the bounds of neighborhood 
outspread 

Beyond all confines of old ethmc dread iso 
Vainly the Jew might wag his covenant 
head 

All men are neighbors, so the sweet Voice 
said 

So, when man’s arms had circled all man’s 
race. 

The hberal compass of his warm embrace 
Stretched bigger yet in the dark bounds of 
space. 

With hands a-grope he felt smooth Nature’s 
grace. 

Drew her to breast and kissed her sweet- 
heart face 

Yea, man found neighbors m great hills and 
trees 

And streams and clouds and suns and birds 
and bees. 
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And throbbed with neighbor-loves in 

lovmg these 190 

But oh, the poor' the poor' the poor' 

That stand by the inward-openmg door 
Trade’s hand doth tighten ever more, 

And sigh their monstrous foul-air sigh 
For the outside hills of liberty. 

Where Nature spreads her wild blue sky 
For Art to make into melody' 

Thou Trade' thou king of the modem 
days! 

Change thy ways, 

Change thy ways, »» 

Let the sweaty laborers file 
A httle while, 

A httle while. 

Where Art and Nature sing and smile 
Trade' is thy heart all dead, all dead? 

And hast thou nothmg but a head? 

I’m aU for heart,’ the flute-voice said. 

And mto sudden silence fled, 

Like as a blush that while ’us red 

Dies to a sull, sail white instead 310 

Thereto a thnlling calm succeeds, 

Till presently the silence breeds 
A httle breeze among the reeds 
That seems to blow by sea-marsh weeds 
Then from the gentle stir and fret 
Sings out the meltmg clarionet. 

Like as a lady sings while yet 
Her eyes with salty tears are wet 
‘O Trade' O Trade'’ the Lady said, 

‘I too will wish thee utterly dead 220 

If all thy heart is in thy head 
For O my God' and O my God' 

What shameful ways have women trod 
At beckomng of Trade’s golden rod' 

Alas when sighs are traders’ lies. 

And heart’s-easc eyes and violet eyes 
Are merchandise' 

O purchased hps that kiss with pain' 

O cheeks coin-spotted with smirch and 
stain' 

O trafficked hearts that break in twain! 230 
— ^And yet what wonder at my sisters’ 
cnme> 

So hath Trade withered up Love’s sinewy 
prime, 

Men love not women as m olden ume 
Ah, not in these cold merchantable days 
Deem men their hfe an opal gray, where 
plays 

The one red Sweet of gracious ladies’- 
praise 
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Now, comes a suitor with sharp prymg 
eye — 

Says, Here, you Lady, tf you'll sell. I’ll buy 
Come, heart for heart — a trade? What' 
vieeptng? why? 

Shame on such wooers’ dapper mercery' 240 
1 would my lover kneehng at my feet 
In humble manlmess should cry, O sweet' 

1 know not tf thy heart my heart mil greet 
I ask not tf thy love my love can meet 
Whate’er thy worshipful soft tongue shall 
say. 

I'll kiss thine answer, be it yea or nay. 

I do but know I love thee, and 1 pray 
To be thy knight until my dying day 
Woe him that cunnmg trades m hearts 

contrives! 249 

Base love good women to base loving drives 
If men loved larger, larger were our lives. 
And wooed they nobler, won they nobler 
wives ’ 

There thrust the bold straightforward horn 
To battle for that lady lorn. 

With heartsome voice of mellow scorn. 

Like any knight m kxughthood’s mom 
‘Now comfort thee,’ said he, 

‘Fair Lady 

For God shall right thy grievous wrong. 
And man shall sing thee a true-love song. 
Voiced in act his whole life long, 261 

Yea, all thy sweet life long. 

Fair Lady 

Where’s he that craftily hath said. 

The day of chivalry is dead^ 

I’ll prove that he upon his head. 

Or I will die instead. 

Fair Lady 

Is Honor gone into his grave'’ 

Hath Faith become a caitiff knave, 270 

And Selfhood turned into a slave 
To work m Mammon’s cave. 

Fair Lady? 

Will Truth’s long blade ne’er gleam agam? 
Hath Giant Trade m dungeons slam 
All great contempts of mean-got gain 
And hates of mward stam. 

Fair Lady? 

For aye shall name and fame be sold. 

And place be hugged for the sake of gold, 
And smirch-robed Justice feebly scold 281 
At Crime all money-bold. 

Fair Lady? 

Shall self-wrapt husbands aye forget 
Kiss-pardons for the daily fret 


Wherewith sweet wifely eyes are wet — 
Blmd to hps kiss-wise set — 

Fair Lady? 

Shall lovers higgle, heart for heart. 

Till wooing grows a trading mart 290 

Where much for httle, and aU for part. 

Make love a cheapenmg art. 

Fair Lady? 

Shall woman scorch for a single sm 
That her betrayer may revel m. 

And she be burnt, and he but gnn 
When that the flames begm. 

Fair Lady'’ 

Shall ne’er prevail the woman’s plea, 

We maids would far, far whiter be 300 

If that our eyes might sometimes see 
Men maids in purity. 

Fair Lady? 

Shall Trade aye salve his conscience-aches 
With Jibes at Chivalry’s old mistakes — 

The wars that o’erhot kmghthood makes 
For Christ’s and ladies’ sakes. 

Fair Lady? 

Now by each knight that e’er hath prayed 
To fight hke a man and love hke a maid, 3 10 
Smce Pembroke’s life, as Pembroke’s 
blade, 

r the scabbard, death, was laid. 

Fair Lady, 

I dare avouch my faith is bright 
That God doth right and God hath rmght. 
Nor time hath changed His hair to white. 
Nor His dear love to spite. 

Fair Lady 

I doubt no doubts I strive, and shrive my 
clay. 

And fight my fight in the patient modern 

way 320 

For true love and for thee — ah me! and 
pray 

To be thy kmght unul my dying day. 

Fair Lady ’ 

Made end that knightly horn, and spurred 
away 

Into the thick of the melodious fray. 

And then the hautboy played and smiled, 
And sang hke any large-eyed child. 
Cool-hearted and all undefiled. 

‘Huge Trade!’ he said, 

‘Would thou wouldst hft me on thy head 
And run where’er my finger led! 331 

Once said a Man — and wise was He — 
Never shalt thou the heavens see. 

Save as a little child thou be.' 
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Then o’er sea-lashings of comnungling 
tunes 

The ancient wise bassoons. 

Like weird 
Gray-beard 

Old harpers sitting on the high sea-dunes. 
Chanted runes 34 ° 

‘Bnght-waved gain, gray waved loss. 

The sea of all doth lash and toss. 

One wave forward and one across 
But now ’twas trough, now ’tis crest. 

And worst doth foam and flash to best. 

And curst to blest 

Life' Life’ thou sea-fugue, writ from east 
to west. 

Love, Love alone can pore 
On thy dissolvmg score 
Of harsh half-phrasmgs, 350 

Blotted ere writ. 

And double erasings 
Of chords most fit 
Yea, Love, sole music master blest. 

May read thy weltering pahmpsest 
To follow Time’s dying melodies through, 

And never to lose the old m the new. 

And ever to solve the discords true — 

Love alone can do 359 

And ever Love hears the poor-folks’ crying. 
And ever Love hears the women’s sighing. 

And ever sweet knighthood’s death-defying, 
And ever wise childhood’s deep implying. 

But never a trader’s glozing and lymg 

‘And yet shall Love himself be heard. 

Though long deferred, though long 
deferred 

O’er the modern waste a dove hath 
whirred 

Music IS Love m search of a word.’ 

1875 1877 

EVENING SONG 

Look off, dear Love, across the sallow 
sands. 

And mark yon meetmg of the sun and 
sea. 

How long they kiss in sight of all the lands. 

Ah' longer, longer, we 

Now m the sea’s red vmtage melts the sun. 

As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wme. 

And Cleopatra night drinks all ’Tis done. 

Love, lay thine hand m mme. 
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Come forth, sweet stars, and comfort 
heaven’s heart. 

Glimmer, ye waves, round else unlighted 
sands, 10 

O night’ divorce our sun and sky apart 
Never our hps, our hands. 

1876 1884 


SONG OF THE CHATTAHOOCHEE 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry amain to reach the plain, 

Run the rapid and leap the fall. 

Split at the rock and together agam. 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide. 

And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall 10 

All down the hiUs of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The rushes cried Abide, abide. 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall. 

The laving laurel turned my tide. 

The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay. 
And the httle reeds sighed Abide, abide. 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall 20 

High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veihng the valleys of Hall, 

The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold. 

The chesmut, the oak, the walnut, the pme, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and 
sign. 

Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 

Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 30 

And oft in the hiUs of Habersham, 

And oft m the valleys of Hall, 

The white quartz shone, and the smooth 
brook-stone 

Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist. 

Ruby, garnet and amethyst — 

Made lures with the hghts of streammg 
stone 
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In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall 40 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of HaU 
Avail I am fam for to water the plam 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the 

mam. 

The dry fields burn, and the mills are to 
turn. 

And a myriad flowers mortally yearn. 

And the lordly mam from beyond the plam 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall 50 
1877 1884 

THE REVENGE OF HAMISH' 

It was three shm does and a ten-tmed buck 
m the bracken lay. 

And all of a sudden the sinister smell of a 

man, 

Awaft on a wmd-shift, wavered and ran 
Down the hiU-side and sifted along through 
the bracken and passed that way 

Then Nan got a-tremble at nostril, she was 
the daintiest doe. 

In the prmt of her velvet flank on the 
velvet fern 

She reared, and rounded her ears m turn 
Then the buck leapt up, and his head as a 
king’s to a crown did go 

Full high m the breeze, and he stood as if 
Death had the form of a deer. 

And the two shm does long lazily stretch- 
ing arose, 10 

For their day-dream slowher came to a 
close. 

Till they woke and were soil, breath-bound 
with waiting and wonder and fear 

1 ^ While alliteration was used among the Anglo- 
Saxon poets to establish and fortify the mom rhythm 
of the verse, its effect in modern verse is to vary the 
mam rhythm by irregular and unlooked-for groups 
which break the monotony of the set rhythizuc move- 
ment 

All alliteration for the sake of alliteration is 
tridmg, and in modem English verse it is to be 
used with such delicate art that the ear will uncon- 
sciously feel Its indefinite presence, varymg the verse 
as brief irregular bird-calls, heard m the wood here 
and there, seem to add a delight to the mass of green * 
Lanier, The Science of English V'tfwCN Y , X909),3IO- 
14. 


Then Alan the himtsman sprang over the 
hillock, the hounds shot by. 

The does and the ten-tmed buck made a 
marvellous bound. 

Tile hounds swept after with never a 
sound, 

But Alan loud wmded his horn m sign that 
the quarry was mgh. 

For at dawn of that day proud Maclean of 
Lochbuy to the hunt had waxed 
wild. 

And he cursed at old Alan all Alan fared 
off with the hounds 
For to drive him the deer to the lower 
glen-grounds 

T wiU kill a red deer,’ quoth Maclean, ‘m 
the sight of the wife and the child.’ 

So gayly he paced with the wife and the 

child to his chosen stand, 21 

But he hurried tall Hamish the hench- 
man ahead ‘Go rum,’ — 

Cried Maclean — ‘if the deer seek to cross 
to the bum. 

Do thou turn them to me nor fail, lest thy 
back be red as thy hand ’ 

Now hard-fortuned Hamish, half blown of 
his breath with the height of the 
hill. 

Was white in the face when the ten-tmed 
buck and the does 

Drew leaping to bum-ward, huskily rose ‘ 

His shouts, and his nether lip twitched, 
and his legs were o’er-weak for 
his will 

So the deer darted hghtly by Hamish and 
bounded away to the bum 
But Maclean never baung his watch tar- 
ried waiung below 30 

Still Hamish himg heavy with fear for to 

go 

AH the space of an hour, then he went, and 
his face was greemsh and stem. 

And his eye sat back in the socket, and 
shrunken the eyeballs shone, 

As withdrawn from a vision of deeds it 
were shame to see 

‘Now, now, grim henchman, what is’t 
with thee^’ 

Brake Maclean, and his wrath rose red as a 
beacon the wind hath upblown 
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‘Three does and a ten-tmed buck made out,* 
spoke Hamish, full mild, 

‘And I ran for to turn, but my breath it 
was blown, and they passed; 

I was weak, for ye called ere I broke me 
my fast ’ 

Cned Maclean’ ‘Now a ten-tmed buck m 
the sight of the wife and the child 4 ° 

I had killed if the gluttonous kern had not 
wrought me a snail’s own wrongi’ 

Then he sounded, and down came kms- 
men and clansmen all: 

‘Ten blows, for ten tine, on his back let 
fall. 

And reckon no stroke if the blood follow 
not at the bite of thong'’ 

So Hamish made bare, and took him his 
strokes, at the last he smiled 
‘Now I’ll to the burn,’ quoth Maclean, 

‘for It still may be. 

If a slimmer-paunched henchman will 
hurry with me, 

I shall kill me the ten-tmed buck for a gift 
to the wife and the child’’ 

Then the clansmen departed, by this path 
and that, and over the hill 
Sped Maclean with an outward wrath for 
an inward shame, 50 

And that place of the lashing full quiet 
became, 

And the wife and the child stood sad, and 
bloody-backed Hamish sat suU 

But look' red Hamish has risen, quick about 
and about turns he 

‘There is none betwixt me and the crag- 
top’’ he screams imder breath 
Then, hvid as Lazarus lately from death. 

He snatches the child from the mother, and 
clambers the crag toward the sea 

Now the mother drops breath, she is dumb, 
and her heart goes dead for a space. 

Till the motherhood, mistress of death, 
shrieks, shrieks through the glen. 

And that place of the lashmg is hve with 
men. 

And Maclean, and the gillie that told him, 
dash up in a desperate race. 60 

Not a breath’s time for askmg; an eye- 
glance reveals all the tale untold 
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They follow mad Hamish afar up the 
crag toward the sea. 

And the lady cries ‘Clansmen, run for a 
fee' — 

Yon casde and lands to the two first hands 
that shall hook him and hold 

Fast Hamish back from the brmkl’ — and 
ever she flies up the steep. 

And the clansmen pant, and they sweat, 
and they jostle and strain 
But, mother, ’tis vain; but, father, ’tis 
vain; 

Stem Hamish stands bold on the brmk, and 
dangles the child o’er the deep 

Now a faintness falls on the men that run, 
and they all stand still 
And the wife prays Hamish as if he were 
God, on her knees, 70 

Crying ‘Hamish! O Hamish' but please, 
but please 

For to spare him’’ and Hamish still dangles 
the child, with a wavering will 

On a sudden he turns, with a sea-hawk 
scream, and a gibe, and a song, 

Cncs ‘So, I will spare ye the child if, m 
sight of ye all. 

Ten blows on Maclean’s bare back shall 
fall. 

And ye reckon no stroke if the blood follow 
not at the bite of the thong’’ 

Then Maclean he set hardly his tooth to 
his lip that his tooth was red. 
Breathed short for a space, said ‘Nay, 
but It never shall be! 

Let me hurl off the damnable hound m 
the sea’’ 

But the wife ‘Can Hamish go fish us the 

child from the sea, if dead^ so 

Say yea' — Let them lash me, Hamish^’ — 
‘Nay’’ — ‘Husband, the lashing will 
heal. 

But, oh, who will heal me the bonny 
sweet baim in his grave’ 

Could ye cure me my heart with the 
death of a knave’ 

Quick' Love' I will bare thee — so— kneel!’ 
Then Maclean ’gan slowly to kneel 

With never a word, till presently downward 
he jerked to the earth 
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Then the henchman — ^he that smote 
Hamish — would tremble and lag; 
‘Strike, hard’’ quoth Hamish, full stem, 
from the crag. 

Then he smick him, and ‘One’’ sang 

Hamish, and danced with the child 
mhis mirth. 

And no man spake beside Hamish; he 
counted each stroke with a song 
When the last stroke fell, then he moved 
him a pace doivn the height, 90 
And he held forth the child in the heart- 
aching sight 

Of the mother, and looked all pitiful grave, 
as repenting a wrong 

And there as the motherly arms stretched 
out with the thanksgiving prayer — 
And there as the mother crept up with a 
fearful swift pace. 

Till her finger mgh felt of the bairme's 
face — 

In a flash fierce Hamish turned round and 
hfted the child m the air. 

And sprang with the child in his arms from 
the horrible height in the sea, 

Shrill screeching, ‘Revenge'’ in the wmd- 
rush, and palhd Maclean, 

Age-feeble with anger and impotent pam. 

Crawled up on the crag, and lay flat, and 

locked hold of dead roots of a tree — 

And gazed hungrily o’er, and the blood from 
his back drip-dripped m the bnne. 
And a sea-hawk flung down a skeleton 
fish as he flew, roi 

And the mother stared white on the 
waste of blue. 

And the wind drove a cloud to seawrard, and 
the sun began to shme 

1878 1884 

OPPOSITION 

Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill. 

Complain no more, for these, O heart. 

Direct the random of the will 
As rhymes direct the rage of art. 

The lute’s fixt fret, that runs athwart 
The stram and purpose of the string, 

For governance and mce consort 
Doth bar his wilful wavering. 


The dark hath many dear avails; 

The dark distils thvmest dews, 10 

The dark is rich with mghtmgales. 

With dreams, and wnth the heavenly Muse. 

Bleeding with thorns of petty strife. 

I’ll ease (as lovers do) my smart 
With sonnets to my lady Life 
Writ red m issues from the heart. 

What grace may he within the chill 
Of favor frozen fast m scorn' 

When Good’s a-freeze, we call it 111 ! 

This rosy Time is glacier-bom 10 

Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 

Complain thou not, O heart, for these 
Bank-m the current of the wiU 
To uses, arts, and charities 
1879-1880 1884 

A BALLAD OF TREES 
AND THE MASTER ^ 

Into the woods my Master went. 

Clean forspent, forspent 
Into the woods my Master came. 

Forspent with love and shame 

But the ohves they were not bhnd to Hun, 

The httle gray leaves were kmd to Hun. 

The thorn-tree had a mmd to Him 
When into the woods He came 

Out of the woods my Master went. 

And He was well content. 10 

Out of the woods my Master came. 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him 
last. 

From under the trees they drew Him last: 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him — last 
When out of the woods He came 
1880 1884 

THE CRYSTAL 

At midnight, death’s and truth’s unlocking 
time. 

When far withm the spirit’s hearmg rolls 

I * “A Ballad of Trees and the Master’* was conceived as 
an interlude of the latest “Hymn of the Marshes*** 
“Sunnse,** although wnttettcarUer In Mr La- 
nier’s final copy the “Ballad** is tmutted It was one of 
several interludes which he at first designed, but, for 
some reason, afterwards abandoned * Mrs Lanier's 
note. Poems (Sidney LanierCN Y , I9a9),as5 
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The great soft rumble of the course of 
things — 

A bulk of silence m a mask of sound, — 

When darkness clears our vision that by 
day 

Is sim-blind, and the soul’s a ravemng owl 
For truth and fhtteth here and there about 
Low-lying woody tracts of time and oft 
Is minded for to sit upon a bough. 

Dry-dead and sharp, of some long-stncken 
tree lo 

And muse in that gaunt place, — ’twas then 
my heart. 

Deep in the meditauve dark, cried out 

‘Ye compames of govemor-spirits grave, 
Bards, and old brmgers-down of ilammg 
news 

From steep-wall’d heavens, holy 
malcontents. 

Sweet seers, and stellar visionaries, all 
That brood about the skies of poesy. 

Full bright ye shine, insuperable stars. 

Yet, if a man look hard upon you, none 
With total lustre blazeth, no, not one 20 
But hath some heinous freckle of the flesh 
Upon his shimng cheek, not one but 
winks 

His ray, opaqued with intermittent mist 
Of defect, yea, you masters all must ask 
Some sweet forgiveness, which we leap to 
give. 

We lovers of you, heavenly-glad to meet 
Your largesse so with love, and interphght 
Your gemuses with our mortahties 

Thus unto thee, O sweetest Shakspere 
sole, 

A hundred hurts a day I do forgive 30 

(’Tis httle, but, enchantment' ’tis for thee) 
Small curious quibble, Juhet’s prurient 
pun 

In the poor, pale face of Romeo’s fancied 
death. 

Cold rant of Richard, Henry’s fustian roar 
Which frights away that sleep he invocates. 
Wronged Valentine’s unnatural haste to 
yield 

Too-silly shifts of maids that mask as men 
In faint disguises that could ne’er 
disguise — 

Viola, Julia, Portia, Rosahnd, 39 

Fatigues most drear, and needless overtax 
Of speech obscure that had as hef be plain; 

Last I forgive (with more dehght, because 
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’Tis more to do) the labored-lewd discourse 
That e’en thy young mvennon’s youngest 
heir 

Besmirched the world with 

Father Homer, thee. 
Thee also I forgive thy sandy wastes 
Of prose and catalogue, thy drear harangues 
That tease the patience of the centuries. 
Thy sleazy scrap of story, — but a rogue’s 50 
Rape of a hght-o’-love, — too soiled a patch 
To broider with the gods 

Thee, Socrates, 

Thou dear and very strong one, I forgive 
Thy year-worn cloak, thme iron 
stringencies 

That were but dandy upside-down, thy 
words 

Of truth that, mildher spoke had mainher 
wrought 

So, Buddha, beautiful' I pardon thee 
That all the All thou hadst for needy 
man 

Was Nothing, and thy Best of being was 60 
But not to be 

Worn Dante, 1 forgive 
The implacable hates that in thy horrid 
hells 

Or bum or freeze thy fellows, never loosed 
By death, nor time, nor love 

And I forgive 

Thee, Milton, those thy comic- dreadful 
wars 

Where, armed with gross and inconclusive 
steel. 

Immortals smite immortals mortalwise 
And fill aU heaven with folly 70 

Also thee. 

Brave lEschylus, thee I forgive, for that 
Thme eye, by bare bright justice basflisked. 
Turned not, nor ever learned to look where 
Love 

Stands shimng. 

So, unto thee, Lucretius mine 
(For oh, what heart hath loved thee like to 
this 

That’s now complaining?), freely I forgive 
Thy logic poor, thme error rich, thme earth 
Whose graves eat souls and all so 
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Yea, all you hearts 
Of beauty, and sweet righteous lovers large 
Aurelius fine, oft superfine, mild Saint 
A Kempis, overmild, Epictetus, 

Whiles low in thought, still with old 
slavery unct. 

Rapt Behmen, rapt too far, high 
Swedenborg, 

O’ertopphng, Langley, that with but a 
touch 

Of art hadst sung Piers Plowman to the top 
Of Enghsh songs, whereof ’tis dearest, 
now. 

And most adorable, Casdmon, m the mom, 
A-calhng angels with the cow-herd’s call 91 
That late brought up the cattle, Emerson, 
Most wise, that yet, m findmg Wisdom, 
lost 

Thy Self, someumes, tense Keats, with 
angels’ nerves 

Where men’s were better, Tennyson, 
largest voice 

Since Milton, yet some register of wit 
Wanting, — all, all, I pardon, ere ’tis asked. 
Your more or less, your little mole that 
marks 

You brother and your kinship seals to man. 

But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of 

time, 100 

But Thee, O poets’ Poet, Wisdom’s 
Tongue, 

But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love’s best 
Love, 

O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or 
Priest, — 

What 1/ or yer, what mole, what flaw, what 
lapse. 

What least defect or shadow of defect. 

What rumor, tattled by an enemy. 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 
Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or 
death’s — 

Oh, what amiss may I forgive m Thee, no 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Chnst>’ 
1880 1884 

FROM HYMNS OF THE MARSHES 
I Sunrise 

In my sleep I was fam of their fellowship, 
fain 

Of the hve-oak, the marsh, and the mam. 


The little green leaves would not let me 
alone in my sleep; 

Up-breathed from the marshes, a message 
of range and of sweep. 

Interwoven with waftures of wild sea- 
hberties, drifting. 

Came through the lapped leaves siftmg, 
sifting. 

Came to the gates of sleep. 

Then my thoughts, in the dark of the 
dungeon -keep 

Of the Castle of Captives hid m the City of 
Sleep, 

Upstarted, by twos and by threes 

assemblmg 10 

The gates of sleep fell a-trembhng 
Like as the hps of a lady that forth falter 
yes. 

Shaken with happiness 
The gates of sleep stood wide 

I have waked, I have come, my belovedi I 
might not abide 

I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my 
live-oaks, to hide 
In your gospelling glooms, — to be 
As a lover m heaven, the marsh my marsh 
and the sea my sea 

Tell me, sweet burly-bark’d, man-bodicd 
Tree 

That mme arms in the dark are em- 
bracing, dost know 20 

From what fount are these tears at thy feet 
which flow^ 

They rise not from reason, but deeper 
inconsequent deeps 
Reason’s not one that weeps 
What logic of greeting hes 
Betwixt dear over-beautiful trees and the 
ram of the eyes? 

O cunnmg green leaves, little masters* like 
as ye gloss 

All the duU-tissucd dark with your lummous 
darks that emboss 

The vague blackness of night into pattern 
and plan. 

So, 

(But would I could know, but would I 
could know,) 30 

With your question embroid’rmg the dark 
of the question of man, — 

So, with your silences purflmg this silence 
of man 
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While his cry to the dead for some knowl- 
edge IS under the ban. 

Under the ban, — 

So, ye have wrought me 

Designs on the mght of our knowledge, — 
yea, ye have taught me. 

So, 

That haply we know somewhat more 
than we know. 

Ye hspers, whisperers, smgers m 
storms. 

Ye consciences murmuring faiths 
under forms, 40 

Ye ministers meet for each passion 
that grieves. 

Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves. 

Oh, rain me down from your darks that con- 
tain me 

Wisdoms ye winnow from wmds that pam 
me, — 

Sift down tremors of sweet-withm- 
sweet 

That advise me of more than they brmg, — 
repeat 

Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now 
brought breath 

From the heaven-side bank of the river of 
death, — 

Teach me the terms of silence, — preach 
me 

The passion of patience, — sift me, — im- 
peach me, — 50 

And there, oh there 

As ye hang with your myriad palms up- 
turned m the atr. 

Pray me a myriad prayer 

My gossip, the owl, — is it thou 

That out of the leaves of the low-hangmg 
bough. 

As I pass to the beach, art stirred’ 

Dumb woods, have ye uttered a bird? 


Reverend Marsh, low-couched along the 
sea. 

Old chemist, rapt m alchemy. 

Distilling silence, — lo, 60 

That which our father-age had died to 
know — 

The menstruum that dissolves all matter 
— thou 

Hast found it for this silence, filhng now 
The globed charity of receiving space. 
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This solves us all' man, matter, doubt, 
disgrace. 

Death, love, sm, sanity. 

Must m yon silence, dear soluuon he 
Too clear! That crystal nothmg who’ll 
peruse’ 

The blackest night could bring us brighter 
news 

Yet precious quahues of silence haunt 70 
Round these vast margms, mimstrant 
Oh, if thy soul’s at latter gasp for space. 
With trying to breathe no bigger than thy 
race 

Just to be feUow’d, when that thou hast 
found 

No man with room, or grace enough of 
bound 

To entertam that New thou tell’st, thou 
art, — 

’Tis here, ’tis here, thou canst unhand thy 
heart 

And breathe it free, and breathe it free. 

By rangy marsh, m lone sea-hberty 

The tide’s at full the marsh with flooded 

streams 80 

Ghmmers, a limpid labyrmth of dreams. 
Each wmdmg creek in grave entrancement 
hes 

A rhapsody of mormng-stars The 
skies 

Shine scant with one forked galaxy, — 

The marsh brags ten. looped on his 
breast they he 

Oh, what if a sound should be made' 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow-and-strmg tension of beauty 
and silence a- spring, — 

To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold 
of silence the string' 

I fear me I fear me yon dome of diapha- 
nous gleam 90 

Will break as a bubble o’er-blown m a 
dream, — 

Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space 
and of mght. 

Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted 
with hght. 

Over-sated with beauty and silence, will 
seem 

But a bubble that broke m a dream. 

If a bound of degree to this grace be 
laid. 

Or a soimd or a motion made. 
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But no. It IB made’ list' somewhere, — 
mystery, where^ 

In the leaves? in the air? 

In my heart? IS a mouon made. loo 

’Tis a moaon of dawn, hke a dicker of 
shade on shade. 

In the leaves ’as palpable low mulatudi- 
nous surrmg 

Upwmds through the woods; the httle ones, 
softly conferring, 

Have settled my lord’s to be looked for, so; 
they are suU, 

But the air and my hean and the earth are 
a-thriU, — 

And look where the wild duck sails round 
the bend of the river, — ■ 

And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 

Of the marsh-grass m serial shimmers and 
shades, — 

And invisible wmgs, fast fleeting, fast 

fleetmg, tio 

Are beatmg 

The dark overhead as my heart beats, — 
and steady and free 

Is the ebb-ade flowing from marsh to sea— 
(Run home, little streams, 

With your lapfulls of stars and 
dreams), — 

And a sailor unseen is hoisung a-peak. 

For list, down the mshore curve of the 
creek 

How merrily flutters the sail, — 

And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath 

confessed 120 

A flush ’tis dead, ’tis alive ’as dead, ere 
the West 

Was aware of it nay, ’tis abidmg, ’us 
unwithdrawn 

Have a care, sweet Heavenl ’Tis Dawn. 

Now a dream of a flame through that dream 
of a flush IS uprolled 
To the zemth ascending, a dome of un- 
dazzling gold 

Is builded, m shape as a bee-hive, from out 
of the sea 

The hive is of gold undazzhng, but oh, the 
Bee, 

The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 

That shall flash from the hive-hole over the 
sea 130 
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Yet now the dew-drop, now the morn- 
ing gray. 

Shall hve their httle luad sober day 

Ere with the sun their souls exhale 
away 

Now in each pettiest personal sphere of dew 
The summ’d moon stunes complete as m 
the blue 

Big dew-drop of all heaven wnth these ht 
shrines 

O’er-silvered to the farthest sea-confines. 
The sacramental marsh one pious plam 
Of worship hes Peace to the ante-reign 
Of Mary Morning, bhssfiil mother mild, 
Mmded of nought but peace, and of a 

child 141 

Not slower than Ma)esty moves, for a mean 
and a measure 

Of mouon, — ^not faster than dateless 
Olympian leisure 

Might pace wnth unblown ample garments 
from pleasure to pleasure,— 

The wave-serrate sea-rim sinks imjarrmg, 
unreehng. 

Forever reveahng, reveahng, revealing. 
Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise, 
— ’us done' 

Good-morrow, lord Sun' 
With several voice, with ascription one, 

The woods and the marsh and the sea and 
my soul ISO 

Unto thee, whence the ghttenng stream of 
all morrows doth roll. 

Cry good and past-good and most heavenly 
morrow, lord Sun 

O Artisan bom m the purple, — Workman 
Heat, — 

Parter of passionate atoms that travail to 
meet. 

And be mixed m the death-cold oneness, — 
mnermost Guest 

At the marriage of elements, — fellow of 
pubheans, — blest 

King in the blouse of flame, that loiterest 
o’er 

The idle skies yet laborest fast ever- 
more, — 

Thou, m the fine forge-thunder, thou, m 
the beat 

Of the heart of a man, thou Mouve, — 

Laborer Heat; 160 

Yea, Arust, thou, of whose art yon sea’s all 
news. 
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With his inshore greens and manifold mid- 
sea blues, 

Pearl-ghnt, shell-unt, ancientest perfectest 
hues 

Ever shaming the maidens, — hly and rose 

Confess thee, and each mild flame that 
glows 

In the clarified virginal bosoms of stones 
that shine. 

It IS thine. It IS dune 

Thou chemist of storms, whether drivmg 
the winds a-swirl 

Or a-flicker the subuler essences polar that 
whirl 

In the magnet earth, — ^yea, thou with a 

storm for a heart, 170 

Rent with debate, many-spotted with ques- 
tion, part 

From part oft sundered, yet ever a globed 
hght. 

Yet ever the artist, ever more large and 
bright 

Than the eye of a man may avail of — ^mani- 
fold One, 

I must pass from the face, I must pass from 
the face of the Sun 

Old Want is awake and agog, every wrinkle 
a-frown. 

The worker must pass to his work m the 
terrible town 

But I fear not, nay, and I fear not the thing 
to be done, 

I am strong with the strength of my lord 
the Sun 

How dark, how dark soever the race that 

must needs be run, iSo 

I am ht with the Sun 

Oh, never the mast-high run of the seas 
Of traffic shall hide thee. 

Never the hell-colored smoke of the 
factories 

Hide thee, 

Never the reek of the time’s fen-pohtics 
Hide thee, 

And ever my heart through the mght shall 
with knowledge abide thee. 

And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that 
hath tried thee. 

Labor, at leisure, m art, — nil yonder be- 
side thee 190 

My soul shall float, fnend Sun, 

The day bemg done. 

1884 
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IV. The Marshes of Glynn 

Glooms of the hve-oaks, beautiful-braided 
and woven 

With mtncate shades of the vmes that 
myriad-cloven 

Clamber the forks of the muluform 
boughs, — 

Emerald twihghts, — 

Virginal shy hghts. 

Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whis- 
per of vows. 

When lovers pace timidly down through the 
green colonnades 

Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark 
woods. 

Of the heavenly woods and glades. 

That run to the radiant marginal sand- 

beach withm 10 

The wide sea-marshes of Glynn, — 

Beautiful glooms, soft dusks m the noon- 
day fire, — 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire. 

Chamber from chamber paned with waver- 
ing arras of leaves, — 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer 
to the soul that grieves. 

Pure with a sense of the passing of samts 
through the wood. 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with 
good, — 

O braided dusks of the oak and woven 
shades of the vine. 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June- 
day long did shine 

Ye held me fast m your heart and I held you 
fast in mine, 20 

But now when the noon is no more, and 
not IS rest. 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate 
of the West, 

And the slant yellow beam down the wood- 
aisle doth seem 

Like a lane mto heaven that leads from a 
dream, — 

Ay, now, when my soul all day hath 
drunken the soul of the oak. 

And my heart is at ease from men, and the 
wearisome sound of the stroke 

Of the scythe of time and the trowel of 
trade is low. 

And behef overmasters doubt, and I 
know that I know. 


1880 
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And my spirit is grown to a lordly great 
compass withm, 

That the length and the breadth and the 

sweep of the marshes of Glynn 30 
Will work me no fear like the fear they have 
wrought me of yore 

When length was fatigue, and when breadth 
was but bitterness sore, 

And when terror and shnrikmg and dreary 
unnamable pam 

Drew over me out of the merciless miles of 
the plam, — 

Oh, now, unafraid, I am fam to face 
The vast sweet visage of space 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am 
drawn, 

Where the gray beach ghmmermg runs, as 
a belt of the dawn. 

For a mete and a mark 

To the forest-dark — 40 

So 

Affable live-oak, leamng low, — 

Thus — with your favor — soft, with a 
reverent hand, 

(Not hghtly touching your person. Lord of 
the land') 

Bendmg your beauty aside, with a step I 
stand 

On the firm-packed sand. 

Free 

By a world of marsh that borders a world of 
sea 

Sinuous southward and sinuous north- 
ward the shimmering band 
Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the 
marsh to the folds of the land 50 
Inward and outward to northward and 

southward the beach-lines linger and 
curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clmgs to 
and follows the firm sweet limbs of 
a girl 

Vamshing, swerving, evermore curvmg 
again into sight. 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dun 
gray looping of light 

And what if behind me to westward the 
wall of the woods stands high? 

The world hes east how ample, the marsh 
and the sea and the sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, 
waist-high, broad m the blade. 
Green, and all of a height, and unilecked 
with a hght or a shade. 


Stretch leisurely off, m a pleasant plam. 

To the terminal blue of the mam 60 

Oh, what IS abroad in the marsh and the 
terminal sea? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly 
free 

From the weighing of fate and the sad dis- 
cussion of sin. 

By the length and the breadth and the 
sweep of the marshes of Glsmn 

Ye marshes, how candid and simple and 
nothing-withholdmg and free 
Ye pubhsh yourselves to the sky and offer 
yourselves to the sea' 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the 
rams and the sun. 

Ye spread and span hke the cathohc man 
who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of m- 
fimte pam 

And sight out of bhndness and purity out 

of a stain 70 

As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the 
watery sod. 

Behold I will bmld me a nest on the great- 
ness of God 

I will fly m the grcamess of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends 
m the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the great- 
ness of God 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the great- 
ness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glyim 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh* lo, 
out of his plenty the sea 
Pours fast full soon the time of the flood- 

tide must be so 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the mtncate 
channels that flow 
Here and there. 

Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the uttermost 
creeks and the low-lymg lanes. 

And the marsh is meshed with a milhon 
veins. 
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That like as with rosy and silvery essences 
flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 89 

The creeks overflow a thousand rivulets run 

’Twixt the roots of the sod, the blades of the 
marsh-grass stir, 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wmgs that 
westward whirr, 

Passeth, and all is still, and the currents 
cease to run. 

And the sea and the marsh are one 

How still the plams of the waters be! 

The tide is in his ecstasy. 


The tide is at his highest height. 

And It is mght 

And now from the Vast of the Lord will the 
waters of sleep 

Roll in on the souls of men, 100 

But who wiU reveal to our wakmg ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that 
creep 

Under the waters of sleep^ 
And I would I could know what swimmeth 
below when the tide comes m 
On the length and the breadth of the 
marvelous marshes of Glynn. 

1878 ^ 1884 
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BELLES DEMOISELLES 
PLANTATION 

The original grantee was Count , as- 

sume the name to be De Charleu, the old 
Creoles never forgive a pubhc mention He 
was the French kmg’s commissary One 
day, called to France to explain the lucky 
accident of the commissariat havmg burned 
down with his account-books mside, he left 10 
his wife, a Choctaw Comptesse, behmd 
Arrived at court, his excuses were ac- 
cepted, and that tract granted him where 
afterwards stood Belles Demoiselles Plan- 
tation A man cannot remember every 
thing' In a fit of forgetfulness he married 
a French gentlewoman, rich and beautiful, 
and ‘brought her out ’ However, ‘All’s 
well that ends well’, a famine had been m 
the colony, and the Choctaw Comptesse 20 
had starved, leaving nought but a half- 
caste orphan family lurking on the edge of 
the settlement, bearing our French gentle- 
woman’s own new name, and being men- 
tioned m Monsieur’s will 

And the new Comptesse — she tarned 
but a twelve-month, left Monsieur a lovely 
son, and departed, led out of this vain 
world by the swamp-fever 

From this son ,^rang the proud Creole 30 
family of De Charleu It rose straight up, 
up, up, generation after generation, tall, 
branchless, slender, palm-like, and finally, 
in the time of which I am to tell, flower^ 


with all the rare beauty of a century-plant, 
m Artemise, Innocente, Fehcite, the twins 
Marie and Martha, Leontme and httle 
Septima, the seven beautiful daughters for 
whom their home had been fitly named 
Belles Demoiselles 

The Count’s grant had once been a long 
Poinie, round which the Mississippi used 
to whirl, and seethe, and foam, that it was 
horrid to behold Big whirlpools would 
open and wheel about in the savage eddies 
imder the low bank, and close up again, and 
others open, and spin, and disappear Great 
circles of muddy surface would boil up 
from hundreds of feet below, and gloss 
over, and seem to float away, — sink, come 
back again under water, and with only a 
soft hiss surge up again, and again drift off, 
and vanish Every few minutes the loamy 
bank would tip down a great load of earth 
upon Its besieger, ^nd fall back a foot, — 
sometimes a yard,— yand the writhing river 
would press after, until at last the Pomte 
was quite swallowed up, and the great river 
ghded by m a majestic curve, and asked 
no more, the bank stood fast, the ‘cavmg’ 
became a forgotten misfortune, and the 
dimimshed grant was a long, sweeping, 
willowy bend, rustling with miles of sugar- 
cane 

Conung up the Mississippi . 1 the sailmg 
craft of those early days, abrut the tune 
one first could dqpcry the white spires of 
the old St Louis Cathedral, you would be 
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pretty sure to spy, )ust over to your right 
under the levee, Belles Demoiselles Man- 
sion, with Its broad veranda and red pamted 
cypress roof, peering over the embankment, 
hke a bird m the nest, half hid by the 
avenue of willows which one of the de- 
parted De Charleus, — he that married a 
Marot, — had planted on the levee’s crown. 

The house stood imusually near the 
river, facing eastward, and standing four- i® 
square, with an immense veranda about its 
sides, and a flight of steps in front spread- 
ing broadly downward, as we open arms to 
a child From the veranda mne miles of 
river were seen, and in their compass, near 
at hand, the shady garden full of rare and 
beautiful flowers, farther away broad fields 
of cane and rice, and the distant quarters of 
the slaves, and on the horizon everywhere 
a dark belt of cypress forest 20 

The master was old Colonel De Charleu, 

— Jean Albert Henri Joseph De Charleu- 
Marot, and ‘Colonel’ by the grace of the 
first American governor Monsieur, — he 
would not speak to any one who called him 
‘Colonel,’ — was a hoary-headed patriarch 
His step was firm, his form erect, his m- 
tellect strong and clear, his countenance 
classic, serene, digrufied, commanding, his 
marmers courtly, his voice musical, — fas- 30 
cinating He had had his vices, — all his 
life, but had borne them, as his race do, 
with a seremty of conscience and a clean- 
ness of mouth that left no outward blemish 
on the surface of the gentleman He had 
gambled in Royal Street, drunk hard m 
Orleans Street, run his adversary through 
in the duelling-ground at Slaughter-house 
Point, and danced and quarrelled at the 
St Philippe-street-theatre quadroon balls 40 
Even now, with all his courtesy and bounty, 
and a hospitahty whirh seemed to be enter- 
taining angels, he was bitter-proud and pe- 
nurious, and deep down in his hard-fimshed 
heart loved nothing but himself, his name, 
and his motherless children But these' — 
their ravishing beauty was all but excuse 
enough for the unbounded idolatry of their 
father Against these seven goddesses he 
never rebelled Had they even required him 50 
to defraud old De Carlos — 

I can Httrdly say 

Old Dd Carlos was his extremely di..tant 
relative oh the Choctaw side With this 
single exception, the narrow thread-like 


line of descent from the Indian wife, di- 
mimshed to a mere strand by m)udicious 
alhances, and deaths m the gutters of old 
New Orleans, was extmet The name, by 
Spamsh contact, had become De Carlos, but 
this one survivmg bearer of it was known 
to all, and known only, as Injm Charhe 

One thing I never knew a Creole to do 
He will not utterly go back on the ties of 
blood, no matter what sort of knots those 
ties may be For one reason, he is never 
ashamed of his or his father’s sms, and for 
another, — he will tell you — he is ‘all heart'’ 

So the different heirs of the De Charleu 
estate had always strictly regarded the rights 
and interests of the De Carloses, especially 
their ownership of a block of dilapidated 
bmldings in a part of the city, which had 
once been very poor property, but was be- 
ginnmg to be valuable This block had 
much more than maintained the last De 
Carlos through a long and lazy lifetime, 
and, as his household consisted only of him- 
self, and an aged and crippled negress, the 
inference was irresistible that he ‘had 
money ’ Old Charlie, though by alias an 
‘Injin,’ was plainly a dark white man, about 
as old as Colonel De Charleu, sunk m the 
bhss of deep ignorance, shrewd, deaf, and, 
by repute at least, unmerciful 

The Colonel and he always conversed m 
English This rare accomplishment, which 
the former had learned from his Scotch 
wife, — the latter from up-river traders, — 
they found an admirable medium of com- 
munication, answering, better than French 
could, a similar purpose to that of the stick 
which we fasten to the bit of one horse and 
breast-gear of another, whereby each keeps 
his distance Once in a while, too, by way of 
jest, Enghsh found its way among the ladies 
of Belles Demoiselles, always signifymg 
that their sire was about to have busmess 
with old Charhe 

Now a long-standing wish to buy out 
Charhe troubled the Colonel He had no de- 
sire to oust him unfairly, he was proud of 
being always fair, yet he did long to en- 
gross the whole estate under one title Out 
of his luxurious idleness he had conceived 
this desire, and thought httle of so slight an 
obstacle as being already somewhat m debt 
to old Charhe for money borrowed, and for 
which Belles Demoiselles was, of course, 
good, ten times over. Lots, buildings, rents. 
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all, might as well be his, he thought, to give, 
keep, or destroy ‘Had he but the old man’s 
heritage. Ah' he might brmg that mto exist- 
ence which his belles demoiselles had been 
beggmg for, “smce many years,” a home, — 
and such a home, — in the gay city Here he 
should tear down this row of cottages, and 
make his garden wall, there that long rope- 
walk should give place to vine-covered ar- 
bors, the bakery yonder should make way lo 
for a costly conservatory, that wine ware- 
house should come down, and the mansion 
go up It should be the finest in the state 
Men should never pass it, but they should 
say — “the palace of the De Charleus, a 
family of grand descent, a people of ele- 
gance and bounty, a line as old as France, a 
fine old man, and seven daughters as beau- 
tiful as happy, whoever dare attempt to 
marry there must leave his own name be- 20 
fund him'” 

‘The house should be of stones fitly set, 
brought down in ships from the land of “les 
Yankees,” and it should have an airy belve- 
dere, with a gilded image tip-toeing and 
shimng on its peak, and from it you should 
see, far across the gleaming folds of the 
river, the red roof of Belles Demoiselles, the 
country-seat At the big stone gate there 
should be a porter’s lodge, and it should be 30 
a privilege even to see the ground ’ 

Truly they were a family fine enough, 
and fancy-free enough to have fine wishes, 
yet happy enough where they were, to have 
had no wish but to live there always 

To those, who, by whatever fortune, 
wandered mto the garden of Belles De- 
moiselles some summer afternoon as the 
sky was reddemng towards evening, it was 
lovely to see the family gathered out upon 40 
the tiled pavement at the foot of the broad 
front steps, gayly chatting and jesting, with 
that ripple of laughter that comes so pleas- 
ingly from a bevy of girls The father would 
be found seated in their midst, the centre of 
attention and comphment, witness, arbiter, 
umpire, critic, by his beautiful children’s 
unanimous appointment, but the smgle 
vassal, too, of seven absolute sovereigns 

Now they would draw their chairs near 50 
together in eager discussion of some new 
step in the dance, or the adjustment of some 
rich adornment Now they would start 
about him with excited comments to see 
the eldest fix a bunch of violets in his but- 


ton-hole Now the twms would move down 
a walk after some unusual flower, and be 
greeted on their return with the high 
pitched notes of delighted femimne sur- 
prise. 

As evemng came on they would draw 
more qmetly about their paternal centre 
Often their chairs were forsaken, and they 
grouped themselves on the lower steps, one 
above another, and surrendered themselves 
to the tender influences of the approaching 
mght At such an hour the passer on the 
river, already attracted by the dark figures 
of the broad-roofed mansion, and its woody 
garden standing against the glowing sunset, 
would hear the voices of the hidden group 
rise from the spot in the soft harmonies 
of an evening song, swelhng clearer and 
clearer as the thrill of music warmed them 
into feeling, and presently joined by the 
deeper tones of the father’s voice, then, as 
the daylight passed quite away, all would be 
still, and he would know that the beautiful 
home had gathered its nestlings under its 
wings 

And yet, for mere vagary, it pleased them 
not to be pleased 

‘Artii’ caUed one sister to another in the 
broad hall, one morning, — mock amaze- 
ment in her distended eyes, — ‘something is 
goin’ to took place’’ 

‘Comm-e-n-t>’ — long-drawn perplexity. 

‘Papa is goin’ to town’’ 

The news passed up stairs 

‘Inno’’ — one to another meeting in a 
doorway, — ‘somethmg is goin’ to took 
place’’ 

'QWest-ce-que c’est ’’ — vain attempt at 
gruffness 

‘Papa IS goin’ to town’’ 

The unusual tidings were true It was 
afternoon of the same day that the Colonel 
tossed his horse’s bridle to his groom, and 
stepped up to old Charlie, who was sitting 
on his bench under a China-tree, his head, 
as was his fashion, bound in a Madras 
handkerchief The ‘old man’ was plainly 
under the effect of spirits, and smiled a def- 
erential salutauon without trusting himself 
to his feet 

‘Eh, well Charhe’’ — the Colonel raisea 
his voice to smt his kinsman’s deafness, — 
‘how IS those times with my friend Char- 
he?’ 

‘Eh?’ said Charhe, distractedly. 
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‘Is that goin’ well with my friend Char- 
he?’ 

‘In de house, — call her,’ — ^making a pre- 
tence of rising 

‘Non, non' I don’t want,’ the speaker 
paused to breathe — ‘ ’ow is collection^’ 

‘Oh’’ said Charlie, ‘every day he make me 
more poorer’’ 

‘What do you hask for it’’ asked the 
planter indifferently, designatmg the house lo 
by a wave of his whip 

‘Ask for w’at’’ said In)m Charhe 
‘De housed What you ask for it?’ 

‘I don’t believe,’ said Charlie 
‘What you would take for it’’ cried the 
planter 

‘Wait for w’at’’ 

‘What you would take for the whole 
block’’ 

‘I don’t want to sell him’’ “ 

‘I’ll give you ten thousand dollah for it ’ 

‘Ten t’ousand dollah for dis house? Oh, 
no, dat IS no price He is blame good old 
house, — dat old house ’ (Old Charlie and 
the Colonel never swore in presence of each 
other ) ‘Forty years dat old house didn’t 
had to be paint' I easy can get fifty t’ousand 
dollah for dat old house ’ 

‘Fifty thousand picayunes, yes,’ said the 
Colonel 30 

‘She’s a good house Can make plenty 
money,’ pursued the deaf man 

‘That’s what make you so rich, eh, Char- 
lie’’ 

‘Non, I don’t make nothmg Too blame 
clever, me, dat’s de troub’ She’s a good 
house, — make money fast like a steamboat, 

— make a barrel full in a week’ Me, I lose 
money all de days Too blame clever ’ 

‘Charhe’’ 40 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Tell me what you’ll take ’ 

‘Make’ I don’t make nothing Too blame 
clever ’ 

‘What will you ta^e’’ 

‘Oh’ I got enough already, — half drunk 
now ’ 

‘What will you take for the ’ouse?’ 

‘You want to buy her?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ — (shrug), — ‘maybe, — so 
you sell It cheap ’ 

‘She’s a bully old house ’ 

There was a long silence By and by old 
Charhe commenced — 

‘Old Injin Charhe is a low-down dog ’ 


‘C’est wax, out ’’ retorted the Colonel m an 
undertone 

‘He’s got Injin blood m him ’ 

The Colonel nodded assent. 

‘But he’s got some blame good blood, 
too, am’t It’’ 

The Colonel nodded impatiently 
‘Bten' Old Charlie’s Injin blood says, 
“sell de house, Charhe, you blame old 
fool'” Mats, old Charlie’s good blood says, 
“Charhe’ if you sell dat old house, Charhe, 
you low-down old dog, Charhe, what de 
Compte De Charleu make for you grace- 
granmuzzer, de dev’ can eat you, Charhe, 
I don’t care ” ’ 

‘But you’ll sell it anyhow, won’t you, old 
man?’ 

‘No’’ And the no rumbled off in muttered 
oaths like thunder out on the Gulf The m- 
censed old Colonel wheeled and started off 
‘Curl’’ (Colonel) said Charhe, standmg 
up imsteadily 

The planter turned with an inquiring 
frown 

‘I’ll trade with you’’ said Charhe 
The Colonel was tempted ‘ ’Ow’l you 
trade?’ he asked 

‘My house for yours’’ 

The old Colonel turned pale with anger 
He walked very quickly back, and came 
close up to his kinsman 
‘Charlie’’ he said 

‘Injin Charlie,’ — with a tipsy nod 
But by this time self-control was retum- 
mg ‘Sell Belles Demoiselles to you?’ he 
said in a high key, and then laughed ‘Ho, 
ho, ho’’ and rode away 

A cloud, but not a dark one, overshad- 
owed the spirits of Belles Demoiselles’ plan- 
tauon. The old master, whose beammg 
presence had always made him a shimng 
Saturn, spinmng and sparkhng withm the 
bright circle of his daughters, fell mto mus- 
mg fits, started out of frowmng reveries, 
wdked often by himself, and heard busi- 
ness from his overseer fretfully 

No wonder The daughters knew his 
closeness in trade, and attributed to it his 
failure to negouate for the Old Charhe 
buildings, — so to call them They began to 
depreciate Belles Demoiselles If a north 
wind blew, it was too cold to ride If a 
shower had fallen, it was too muddy to 
drive In the mormng the garden was wet. 
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In the evening the grasshopper was a bur- 
den Ennm was turned into capital, every 
headache was interpreted a premonition of 
ague, and when the native exuberance of a 
flock of ladies without a want or a care burst 
out in laughter in the father’s face, they 
spread their French eyes, rolled up their 
little hands, and with rigid wrists and mock 
vehemence vowed and vowed agam that 
they only laughed at their misery, and lo 
should pine to death unless they could 
move to the sweet city ‘Oh' the theatre' 

Oh' Orleans Street' Oh' the masquerade' 
the Place d’Armes' the ball'’ and they would 
call upon Heaven with French irreverence, 
and fall mto each other’s arms, and whirl 
down the hall singing a waltz, end with a 
grand collision and fall, and, their eyes 
streammg merriment, lay the blame on the 
shppery floor, that would some day be the 20 
death of the whole seven 

Three times more the fond father, thus 
goaded, managed, by accident, — business 
accident, — to see old Charlie and increase 
his offer, but m vain He finally went to him 
formally 

‘Eh^’ said the deaf and distant relative 
‘For what you want him, eh^ Why you don’t 
stay where you halways be ’appy? Dis is a 
blame old rat-hole, — good for old Injin 30 
Charhe, — da’s all Why you don’t stay 
where you be halways ’appy? Why you 
don’t buy somewheres else^’ 

‘That’s none of your business,’ snapped 
the planter Truth was, his reasons were 
unsatisfactory even to himself 

A sullen silence followed. Then Charhe 
spoke 

‘Well, now, look here, I sell you old Char- 
he’s house ’ 40 

‘Bien’ and the whole block,’ said the 
Colonel 

‘Hold on,’ said Charhe ‘I sell you de 
’ouse and de block Den I go and git drunk, 
and go to sleep, de dev’ comes along and 
says, “Charlie' old Charhe, you blame low- 
down old dog, wake upl What you doin’ 
here’ Where’s de ’ouse what Monsieur le 
Compte give your grace-gran-muzzer’ 
Don’t you see dat fine gentyman, De Char- 50 
leu, done gone and tore him down and make 
him over new, you blame old fool, Charhe, 
you low-down old Injin dog'” ’ 

‘I’ll give you forty thousand dollars,’ said 
the Colonel 


‘For de ’ouse’’ 

‘For all ’ 

The deaf man shook his head 
‘Forty-five'’ said the Colonel 
‘What a he’ For what you tell me “What 
a he’” I don’t tell you no he ’ 

‘Non, non' I give you forty-five^’ shouted 
the Colonel 

Charhe shook his head agam 
‘Fifty'’ 

He shook it again 

The figures rose and rose to — 

‘Seventy-five'’ 

The answer was an invitation to go away 
and let the owner alone, as he was, in cer- 
tain specified respects, the vilest of living 
creatures, and no company for a fine genty- 
man 

The ‘fine gentyman’ longed to blas- 
pheme, — but before old Charlie' — in the 
name of pride, how could he? He mounted 
and started away 

‘Tell you what I’ll make wid you,’ said 
Charlie 

The other, guessing aright, turned back 
without dismounting, smiling 

‘How much Belles Demoiselles hoes me 
now’’ asked the deaf one 

‘One hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars,’ said the Colonel, firmly 

‘Yass,’ said Charlie ‘I don’t want Belles 
Demoiselles ’ 

The old Colonel’s quiet laugh intimated 
it made no difference either way 

‘But me,’ continued Charlie, ‘me, — I’m 
got le Compte De Charleu’s blood in me, 
any’ow, — a litt’ bit, any’ow, ain’t it’’ 

The Colonel nodded that it was 
‘Bien' If I go out of dis place and don’t 
go to Belles Demoiselles, de peoples will 
say, — dey will say, “Old Charlie he been 
all doze time tell a blame liel He ain’t no 
kin to his old grace-gran-muzzer, not a 
blame bit' He don’t got nary drop of De 
Charleu blood to save his blame low-down 
old Injin soul'” No, sare' What I want 
wid money, den’ No, sare' My place for 
yours'’ 

He turned to go mto the house, just too 
soon to see the Colonel make an ugly whisk 
at him with his nding-whip Then the 
Colonel, too, moved off 

Two or three times over, as he ambled 
homeward, laughter broke through his an- 
noyance, as he recalled old Charhe’s fanuh' 
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pride and the presumpuon of his offer Yet 
each tune he could but think better of — ^not 
the offer to swap, but the preposterous an- 
cestral loyalty It was so much better than 
he could have expected from his ‘low-down’ 
relauve, and not unlike his own whim 
withal — the proposmon which went with it 
was forgiven 

This last defeat bore so harshly on the 
master of Belles Demoiselles, that the 
daughters, reading chagrm m his face, be- 
gan to repent They loved their father as 
daughters can, and when they saw their 
pretended dejection harassing him seriously 
they restrained their complaints, displayed 
more than ordinary tenderness, and hero- 
ically and ostentatiously concluded there 
was no place hke Belles Demoiselles But 
the new mood touched him more than the 
old, and only refined his discontent Here 
was a man, rich without the care of riches, 
free from any real trouble, happiness as 
native to his house as perfume to his gar- 
den, deliberately, as it were with premedi- 
tated mahce, taking joy by the shoulder and 
bidding her be gone to town, whither he 
might easily have followed, only that the 
very same ancestral nonsense that kept 
Injin Charlie from selling the old place for 
twice Its value prevented him from choos- 
ing any other spot for a city home. 

But by and by the charm of nature and 
the merry hearts around him prevailed, the 
fit of exalted sulks passed off, and after a 
while the year flared up at Christmas, 
flickered, and went out 

New Year came and passed, the beauti- 
ful garden of Belles Demoiselles put on its 
spring attire, the seven fair sisters moved 
from rose to rose, the cloud of discontent 
had warmed into invisible vapor m the rich 
sunlight of family affection, and on the 
common memory the only scar of last year’s 
wound was old Charlie’s sheer imperti- 
nence in crossing the caprice of the De 
Charleus The cup of gladness seemed to 
fill with the filling of the river 

How high that river was' Its tremendous 
current rolled and tumbled and spun along, 
hustling the long funeral flotillas of drift, — 
and how near shore it came' Men were out 
day and mght, watching the levee On 
windy nights even the old Colonel took 
part, and grew light-hearted with occupa- 
uon and excitement, as every mmute the 
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river threw a white arm over the levee’s 
top, as though it would vault over But all 
held fast, and, as the summer drifted in, the 
water sunk down mto its banks and looked 
quite incapable of harm. 

On a summer afternoon of uncommon 
mildness, old Colonel Jean Albert Henri 
Joseph De Charleu-Marot, bemg in a mood 
for revery, shpped the custody of his fem- 
10 imne rulers and sought the crown of the 
levee, where it was his wont to promenade 
Presently he sat upon a stone bench, — a 
favorite seat Before him lay his broad- 
spread fields, near by, his lordly mansion, 
and being still, — perhaps by female con- 
tact, — somewhat sentimental, he fell to 
musing on his past It was hardly worthy to 
be proud of All its morning was reddened 
with mad frohc, and far toward the mend- 
io lan It was marred with elegant riotmg Pride 
had kept him well-nigh useless, and de- 
spised the honors won by valor, gaming had 
dimmed prosperity, death had taken his 
heavenly wife, voluptuous ease had mort- 
gaged his lands, and yet his house still 
stood, his sweet-smelling fields were still 
fnutful, his name was fame enough, and 
yonder and yonder, among the trees and 
flowers, hke angels walking m Eden, were 
30 the seven goddesses of his only worship 

Just then a slight sound behind him 
brought him to his feet He cast his eyes 
anxiously to the outer edge of the httle 
strip of bank between the levee’s base and 
the river There was nothing visible He 
paused, with his ear toward the water, his 
face full of frightened expectauon Ha! 
There came a single plashing sound, like 
some great beast slipping mto the river, and 
40 httle waves in a wide semi-circle came out 
from under the bank and spread over the 
water' 

‘My God'’ 

He plunged down the levee and bounded 
through the low weeds to the edge of the 
bank It was sheer, and the water about four 
feet below He did not stand quite on the 
edge, but fell upon his knees a couple of 
yards away, wrmging his hands, moamng 
50 and weeping, and starmg through his wa- 
tery eyes at a fine, long crevice just discern- 
ible under the matted grass, and curving 
outward on either hand toward the river 
‘My GodV he sobbed aloud, ‘my God’’ 
and even while he called, his God an- 
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swered the tough Bermuda grass stretched 
and snapped, the crevice slowly became a 
gape, and softly, gradually, with no sound 
but closmg of the water at last, a ton or 
more of earth settled into the boiling eddy 
and disappeared 

At the same instant a pulse of the breeze 
brought from the garden behind, the joy- 
ous, thoughtless laughter of the fair mis- 
tresses of Belles Demoiselles lo 

The old Colonel sprang up and clam- 
bered over the levee Then forcmg himself 
to a more composed movement, he has- 
tened into the house and ordered his 
horse 

‘Tell my children to make merry while 
I am gone,’ he left word ‘I shall be back 
to-mght,’ and the horse’s hoofs clattered 
down a by-road leading to the city 

‘Charhe,’ said the planter, riding up to a 20 
wmdow, from which the old man’s night- 
cap was thrust out, ‘what you say, Charhe, 

— my house for yours, eh, Charhe — what 
you say?’ 

‘Elio’’ said Charlie, ‘from where you 
come from dis time of to-mght?’ 

‘I come from the Exchange in St Louis 
Street ’ (A small fraction of the truth ) 

‘What you want?’ said matter-of-fact 
Charhe 30 

‘I come to trade ’ 

The low-down relative drew the worsted 
off his ears ‘Oh' yass,’ he said with an un- 
certain air 

‘Well, old man Charhe, what you say 
my house for yours, — like you said, — eh, 
Charhe^’ 

‘I dunno,’ said Charhe, ‘it’s nearly mine 
now Why you don’t stay dare youse’f?’ 

‘Because I don’t want'’ said the Colonel 40 
savagely ‘Is dat reason enough for you? 

You better take me in de notion, old man, 

I tell you, — yes'’ 

Charhe never winced, but how his an- 
swer dehghted the Colonel' Quoth Charhe 

‘I don’t care — I take him' — mats, posses- 
sion give right off ’ 

‘Not the whole plantation, Charhe, 
only’ — 

‘I don’t care,’ said Charhe, ‘we easy can 50 
fix dat Mats, what for you don’t want to 
keep him’ I don’t want him You better 
keep him ’ 

‘Don’t you try to make no fool of me, old 
man,’ cried the planter 


‘Oh, no'’ said the other ‘Oh, no' but you 
make a fool of yourself, am’t it?’ 

The dumbfounded Colonel stared, Char- 
he went on’ 

‘Yass' Belles Demoiselles is more won’ 
dan tree block like dis one I pass by dare 
smce two weeks Oh, pntty Belles Demoi- 
selles! De cane was wave m de wind, de gar- 
den smell like a bouquet, de white-cap was 
jump up and down on de river, seven belles 
demoiselles was ridm’ on horses “Pntty, 
pntty, pntty'” says old Charhe Ah' Mon- 
sieur le pere, ’ow ’appy, ’appy, ’appy' 

‘Yass'’ he continued — the Colonel still 
staring — ‘le Compte De Charleu have two 
famihe One was low-down Choctaw, one 
was high up noblesse He gave the low-down 
Choctaw dis old rat-hole, he give Belles 
Demoiselles to you gran-fozzer, and now 
you don’t be satisfait What I’ll do wid 
Belles Demoiselles’ She’ll break me in two 
years, yass And what you’ll do wid old 
Charhe’s house, eh? You’ll tear her down 
and make you’se’f a blame old fool I rather 
wouldn’t trade'’ 

The planter caught a big breathful of 
anger, but Charlie went straight on 

‘I rather wouldn’t, mats 1 will do it for 
you, — just the same, hke Monsieur le 
Compte would say, “Charlie, you old fool, 
I want to shange houses wid you ” ’ 

So long as the Colonel suspected irony 
he was angry, but as Charlie seemed, after 
all, to be certainly m earnest, he began to 
feel conscience-stricken He was by no 
means a tender man, but his lately-discov- 
ered nusfortune had unhinged him, and 
this strange, undeserved, disinterested fam- 
ily fealty on the part of Charlie touched his 
heart And should he still try to lead him 
into the pitfall he had dug? He hesitated, — 
no, he would show him the place by broad 
dayhght, and if he chose to overlook the 
‘cavmg bank,’ it would be his own fault, — 
a trade’s a trade 

‘Come,’ said the planter, ‘come at my 
house to-mght, to-morrow we look at the 
place before breakfast, and fimsh the 
trade ’ 

‘For what?’ said Charhe 

‘Oh, because I got to come in town m the 
morning ’ 

‘I don’t want,’ said Charlie ‘How I’m 
goin’ to come dere’’ 

‘I git you a horse at the liberty stable ’ 
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‘Well — anyhow — I don’t care — I’ll go ’ 
And they went 

When they had ridden a long tune, and 
were on the road darkened by hedges of 
Cherokee rose, the Colonel called behind 
him to the ‘low-down’ scion 

‘Keep the road, old man ’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Keep the road ’ 

‘Oh, yes, all right, I keep my word, we 
don’t goin’ to play no tricks, eh?’ 

But the Colonel seemed not to hear His 
ungenerous design was beginning to be 
hateful to him Not only old Charhe’s un- 
provoked goodness was prevailing, the 
eulogy on Belles Demoiselles had stirred 
the depths of an intense love for his beau- 
tiful home True, if he held to it, the caving 
of the bank, at its present fearful speed, 
would let the house into the river within 
three months, but were it not better to lose 
It so, than sell his birthright? Again, — 
coming back to the first thought, — to betray 
his own blood' It was only Inpn Charlie, 
but had not the De Charleu blood just 
spoken out in him^ Unconsciously he 
groaned 

After a ume they struck a path approach- 
ing the plantation m the rear, and a httle 
after, passing from behind a clump of hve- 
oaks, they came in sight of the villa It 
looked so like a gem, shining through its 
dark grove, so like a great glow-worm in the 
dense foliage, so significant of luxury and 
gayety, that the poor master, from an over- 
flowing heart, groaned agam 

‘What’’ asked Charlie 

The Colonel only drew his rein, and, dis- 
mounting mechanically, contemplated the 
sight before him The high, arched doors 
and windows were thrown wide to the sum- 
mer air, from every opemng the bright hght 
of numerous candelabra darted out upon 
the sparkling fohage of magnolia and bay, 
and here and there m the spacious verandas 
a colored lantern swayed in the gentle 
breeze A sound of revel fell on the ear, the 
music of harps, and across one wmdow, 
brighter than the rest, flitted, once or twice, 
the shadows of dancers But oh' the shad- 
ows flitting across the hean of the fair man- 
sion’s master' 

‘Old Charhe,’ said he, gazing fondly at 
his house, ‘You and me is both old, eh?’ 

‘Yaas,’ said the stohd Charlie 


‘And we has both been bad enough in our 
tune, eh, Charlie?’ 

Charlie, surprised at the tender tone, re- 
peated ‘Yaas ’ 

‘And you and me is mighty close?’ 

‘Blame close, yaas.’ 

‘But you never know me to cheat, old 
man’’ 

‘No,’ — impassively 

10 ‘And do you think I would cheat you 
now’’ 

‘I dunno,’ said Charhe ‘I don’t be- 
lieve ’ 

‘Well, old man, old man,’ — his voice be- 
gan to quiver, — ‘I sha’n’t cheat you now 
My God' — old man, I tell you — you better 
not make the trade'’ 

‘Because for what’’ asked Charhe in 
plain anger, but both looked quickly toward 
20 the house' The Colonel tossed his hands 
wildly in the air, rushed forward a step or 
two, and giving one fearful scream of agony 
and fright, fell forward on his face in the 
path Old Charlie stood transfixed with 
horror Belles Demoiselles, the realm of 
maiden beauty, the home of merriment, the 
house of dancing, all in the tremor and glow 
of pleasure, suddenly sunk, with one short, 
wild wail of terror — sunk, sunk, dowm, 
30 down, down, into the merciless, unfathom- 
able flood of the Mississippi 

Twelve long months were midnight to 
the mind of the childless father, when they 
were only half gone, he took his bed, and 
every day, and every mght, old Charlie, the 
‘low-down,’ the ‘fool,’ watched him ten- 
derly, tended him lovingly, for the sake of 
his name, his misfortunes, and his broken 
heart No woman’s step crossed the floor of 
40 the sick-chamber, whose western dormer- 
windows overpeered the dingy architecture 
of old Charlie’s block, Charlie and a skilled 
physician, the one all interest, the other all 
gentleness, hope, and patience — these only 
entered by the door, but by the wmdow 
came m a sweet-scented evergreen vme, 
transplanted from the caving bank of Belles 
Demoiselles It caught the rays of sunset 
in Its flowery net and let them softly m upon 
50 the sick man’s bed, gathered the glancmg 
beams of the moon at midnight, and often 
wakened the sleeper to look, with his mmd- 
less eyes, upon their pretty silver fragments 
strewn upon the floor 

By and by there seemed — there was — a 
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twmkling davm of returning reason Slowly, 
peacefully, with an increase unseen from 
day to day, the hght of reason came mto the 
eyes, and speech became coherent, but 
withal there came a faihng of the wrecked 
body, and the doctor said that monsieur 
was both better and worse 

One evening, as Charlie sat by the vme- 
clad window with his fireless pipe m his 
hand, the old Colonel’s eyes fell full upon lo 
his own, and rested there 

‘Chari — he said with an effort, and his 
dehghted nurse hastened to the bedside and 
bowed his best ear There was an unsuc- 
cessful effort or two, and then he whis- 
pered, srmhng with sweet sadness, — 

‘We didn’t trade ’ 

The truth, in this case, was a secondary 
matter to Charlie, the main point was to 
give a pleasing answer So he nodded his 20 
head decidedly, as who should say — ‘Oh 
yes, we did, it was a bona-fide swap'’ but 
when he saw the snule vanish, he tried the 
other expedient and shook his head with 
still more vigor, to signify that they had not 
so much as approached a bargain, and the 
snule returned 

Charlie wanted to see the vine recog- 
nized. He stepped backward to the wmdow 


with a broad smile, shook the fohage, 
nodded and looked smart 

‘I know,’ said the Colonel, with beammg 
eyes, ‘ — many weeks ’ 

The next day — 

‘Chari—’ 

The best ear went down 
‘Send for a priest ’ 

The priest came, and was alone with him 
a whole afternoon When he left, the pa- 
uent was very haggard and exhausted, but 
smiled and would not suffer the crucifix to 
be removed from his breast 

One more mormng came Just before 
dawn Charhe, lying on a pallet in the room, 
thought he was called, and came to the 
bedside 

‘Old man,’ whispered the faihng invahd, 
‘is it caving yet^’ 

Charlie nodded 
‘It won’t pay you out ’ 

‘Oh, dat makes not’ing,’ said Charhe. 
Two big tears rolled down his brown face 
‘Dat makes not’in’ ’ 

The Colonel whispered once more 
‘Mes belles demoiselles' in paradise, — in 
the garden — I shall be with them at sun- 
rise,’ and so it was 

1879 
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FROM UNCLE REMUS 30 

Uncle Remus Initiates the Little Boy' 

One evenmg recently, the lady whom Uncle 
Remus calls ‘Miss Sally’ missed her little 
seven-year-old Making search for him 
through the house and through the yard, 
she heard the sound of voices in the old 
man’s cabm, and, looking through the win- 

I The selections are Chapters i, 2, and 4 from the re- 
Vised version of Uncle Remus His Songs and Saymgs 
(NY, 1925) In his mttoduaion to the coUecUon, 
Harris wrote ‘I am advised by my publishers that this 
book IS o be included in their catalogue of humorous 
publications, and this friendly warning gives me an 
opportunity to say that however humorous it may be 
in effect, its intention is perfectly serious, and, even if 
It were otherwise, it seems to me that a volume written 
wholly in dialect must have its solemn, not to say 
melancholy, leatures With respect to the Folk-Lore 
senes, my purpose has been to preserve the legends 


dow, saw the child sitting by Uncle Remus 
His head rested agamst the old man’s arm, 
and he was gazing with an expression of 
the most intense interest into the rough, 
weather-beaten face, that beamed so kmdly 
upon him This is what ‘Miss Sally’ heard 
‘Bimeby, one day, arter Brer Fox bin 
doin’ all dat he could fer ter ketch Brer 
Rabbit, en Brer Rabbit bin dom’ all he 
could fer to keep ’im fum it, Brer Fox say 
to hisse’f dat he’d put up a game on Brer 

themselves m their ongmal simplicity, and to wed 
them permanently to the quaint dialect — if, mdeed, it 
can be called a dialect — through the medium of which 
they have become a part of the domestic history of 
every Southern family, and I have endeavored to give 
to the whole a genuine flavor of the old plantation 

‘Each legend has its variants, but in every mstance I 
have retained that particular version which seemed to 
me to be the most characteristic, and have given it 
without embelhshment and without exaggeration ' 
Ibid ,vii 
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Rabbit, en’ he ain’t mo’n got de wuds 
out’n his mouf twel Brer Rabbit come a 
lopin’ up de big road, lookm’ des ez plump, 
en ez fat, en ez sassy ez a Moggin hoss m a 
barley-patch 

‘ “Hoi’ on dar. Brer Rabbit,” sez Brer 
Fox, sezee 

‘ “I ain’t got time. Brer Fox,” sez Brer 
Rabbit, sezee, sorter mendin’ his hcks. 

‘ “I wanter have some confab wid you, lo 
Brer Rabbit,” sez Brer Fox, sezee 

‘ “All right. Brer Fox, but you better hol- 
ler fum whar you stan’ I’m monstus full er 
fleas dis mawnm’,” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee. 

‘ “I seed Brer B’ar yistiddy,” sez Brer 
Fox, sezee, “en he sorter rake me over de 
coals kaze you en me ain’t make frens en 
hve naberly, en I told ’im dat I’d see you ” 

‘Den Brer Rabbit scratch one year wid 
his off hmefoot sorter jub’usly, en den he » 
ups en sez, sezee 

‘ “All a settin’. Brer Fox Spose’n you 
drap roun’ ter-morrer en take dinner wid 
me We ain’t got no great doin’s at our 
house, but I speck de old ’oman en de 
chilluns km sorter scramble roun’ en git up 
sump’n fer ter stay yo’ stummuck ” 

‘ “I’m ’gree’ble. Brer Rabbit,” sez Brer 
Fox, sezee 

‘ “Den I’ll ’pen’ on you,” sez Brer Rab- 3 ° 
bit, sezee 

‘Nex’ day, Mr Rabbit an’ Miss Rabbit 
got up soon, ’fo’ day, en raided on a gyarden 
like Miss Sally’s out dar, en got some cab- 
bigcs, en some roas’n years, en some 
sparrer-grass, en dey fixed up a smashin’ 
dinner Bimeby one er de little Rabbits, 
playin’ out in de backyard, come runmn’ 
in hollerin’, “Oh, ma> oh, ma' I seed Mr 
Fox a comin’i” En den Brer Rabbit he tuck 40 
de chilluns by der years en made um set 
down, en den him and Miss Rabbit sorter 
dally roun’ waitin’ for Brer Fox En dey 
keep on waitin’, but no Brer Fox am’t come. 
Alter ’while Brer Rabbit goes to de do’, 
easy hke, en peep out, en dar, stickm’ fum 
behime de cornder, wuz de tip-een’ er Brer 
Fox tail Den Brer Rabbit shot de do’ en 
sot down, en put his paws behime his years 
en begm fer ter smg so 

‘ “De place wharbouts you spill de grease. 

Right dar youer boun’ ter shde. 

An’ whar you fine a bunch er ha’r. 

You’ll sholy fine de hide ” 


‘Nex’ day. Brer Fox sont word by Mr 
Mink an’ skuze hisse’f kaze he wuz too sick 
fer ter come, en he ax Brer Rabbit fer to 
come en take dinner wid him, en Brer Rab- 
bit say he wuz ’gree’ble 

‘Bimeby, w’en de shadders wuz at der 
shortes’. Brer Rabbit he sorter brush up en 
santer down ter Brer Fox’s house, en w’en 
he got dar, he hear somebody groanin’, en 
he look in de do’ en dar he see Brer Fox set- 
nn’ up in a rockin’ cheer all wrop up wid 
flannil, en he look mighty weak. Brer Rab- 
bit look all ’roun’, he did, but he ain’t see no 
dinner De dish-pan wuz settm’ on de table, 
en close by wuz a kyarvin’ kmfe 

‘ “Look hke you gwmeter have chicken 
fer dinner. Brer Fox,” sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee 

‘ “Yes, Brer Rabbit, deyer mce, en fresh, 
en tender,” sez Brer Fox, sezee 

‘Den Brer Rabbit sorter pull his mus- 
tarsh, en say “You ain’t got no calamus 
root, is you. Brer Fox> I done got so now 
dat I can’t eat no chicken ’ceppin she’s sea- 
soned up wid calamus root ” En wid dat 
Brer Rabbit lipt out er de do’ and dodge 
’mong de bushes, en sot dar watchm’ fer 
Brer Fox, en he am’t watch long, nudder, 
kaze Brer Fox flung off de flanml en crope 
out er de house en got whar he could cloze 
m on Brer Rabbit, en bimeby Brer Rabbit 
holler out “Oh, Brer Fox' I’U des put yo’ 
calamus root out yer on dis yer stump Bet- 
ter come git it while hit’s fresh,” and wid 
dat Brer Rabbit gallop off home En Brer 
Fox am’t never kotch ’im yit, en w’at’s mo’, 
honey, he am’t gwmeter ’ 


The Wonderful Tar-Baby Story 

‘Didn’t the fox never catch the rabbit. Uncle 
Remus'*’ asked the httle boy the next eve- 
nmg 

‘He come mighty mgh it, honey, sho’s 
you born — Brer Fox did One day atter 
Brer Rabbit fool ’im wid dat calamus root. 
Brer Fox went ter wuk en got ’im some tar, 
en mix it wid some turkentime, en fix up a 
contrapshun wat he call a Tar-Baby, en he 
tuck dish yer Tar-Baby en he sot ’er m de 
big road, en den he lay off m de bushes fer 
to see wat de news wuz gwmeter be En he 
didn’t hatter wait long, nudder, kaze bime- 
by here come Brer Rabbit pacm’ down 
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de road — Lppity-chppity, chppity-lippity — 
dez ez sassy ez a jay-bird Brer Fox, he 
lay low Brer Rabbit come prancin’ ’long 
twel he spy de Tar-Baby, en den he fotch 
up on his behime legs like he wuz ’ston- 
ished De Tar-Baby, she sot dar, she did, en 
Brer Fox, he lay low 

‘ “Mawmn’i” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee 
“Nice wedder dis mawnm’,” sezee. 

‘Tar-Baby ain’t saym’ nothin’, en Brer 
Fox, he lay low 

‘ “How duz yo’ sym’tums seem ter 
segashuate’” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee 

‘Brer Fox, he wink his eye slow, en lay 
low, en de Tar-Baby, she am’t saymg 
nothin’ 

‘ “How you come on, den^ Is you deaf?” 
sez Brer Rabbit, sezee “Kaze if you is, I 
km holler louder,” sezee 

‘Tar-Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay 
low 

‘ “Youer stuck up, dat’s w’at you is,” 
says Brer Rabbit, sezee, “en I’m gwineter 
kyore you, dat’s w’at I’m a gwineter do,” 
sezee 

‘Brer Fox, he sorter chuckle in his stum- 
muck, he did, but Tar-Baby ain’t saym’ 
nothin’ 

‘ “I’m gwineter larn you howter talk ter 
’specttubble fokes ef hit’s de las’ ack,” sez 
Brer Rabbit, sezee “Ef you don’t take off 
dat hat en tell me howdy. I’m gwmeter bus’ 
you wide open,” sezee 

‘Tar-Baby stay still, en Brer Fox, he lay 
low 

‘Brer Rabbit keep on axm’ ’im, en de 
Tar-Baby she keep on saym’ nothin’, twel 
present’y Brer Rabbit draw back wid his 
fis’, he did, en bhp he tuck ’er side er de 
head Right dar’s whar he broke his mer- 
lasses jug His fis’ stuck, en he can’t pull 
loose De tar hilt ’im But Tar-Baby, she 
stay stiU, en Brer Fox, he lay low 

‘ “Ef you don’t lemme loose. I’ll knock 
you agm,” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, en wid 
dat he fotch ’er a wipe wid de udder han’, 
en dat stuck Tar-Baby, she am’t saym’ 
nothin’, en Brer Fox, he lay low 

‘ “Tu’n me loose, fo’ I kick de natal 
stuffin’ outen you,” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
but de Tar-Baby, she ain’t saym’ nothin’ 
She des hilt on, en den Brer Rabbit lose de 
use er his feet m de same way Brer Fox, he 
lay low Den Brer Rabbit squall out dat ef 
de Tar-Baby don’t tu’n ’im loose he butt 


’er cranksided En den he butted, en his head 
got stuck Den Brer Fox, he sa’ntered fort’, 
lookm’ des ez mnercent ez one er yo 
mammy’s mockin’ birds 

‘ “Howdy, Brer Rabbit,” sez Brer Fox, 
sezee “You look sorter stuck up dis 
mawmn’,” sezee, en den he rolled on de 
groun’, en laughed en laughed twel he 
couldn’t laugh no mo’ “I speck you’ll take 
lo dinner wid me dis time. Brer Rabbit I done 
laid m some calamus root, en I ain’t gwme- 
ter take no skuse,” sez Brer Fox, sezee ’ 
Here Uncle Remus paused, and drew a 
two-poimd yam out of the ashes 

‘Did the fox eat the rabbit?’ asked the 
httle boy to whom the story had been 
told 

‘Dat’s all de fur de tale goes,’ replied the 
old man ‘He mout, en den agm he mout- 
20 ent Some say Jedge B’ar come ’long en 
loosed ’im — some say he didn’t I hear 
Miss Sally calhn’ You better run ’long ’ 


How Mr Rabbit Was Too Sharp for 
Mr Fox 

‘Uncle Remus,’ said the little boy one eve- 
mng, when he had found the old man with 
30 httle or nothing to do, ‘did the fox kill and 
eat the rabbit when he caught him with the 
Tar-Baby’’ 

‘Law, honey, am’t I tell you ’bout dat’’ 
replied the old darkey, chuckhng slyly ‘I 
’clar ter grashus I ought er tole you dat, but 
old man Nod wuz ridin’ on my eyeleds 
’twel a leetle mo’n I’d a dis’member’d my 
own name, en den on to dat here come yo’ 
mammy hollerm’ alter you 
40 ‘W’at I tell you w’en I fiis’ begin’ I tole 
you Brer Rabbit wuz a monstus soon 
creetur, leas’ways dat’s w’at I laid out fer 
ter tell you Well, den, honey, don’t you go 
en make no udder calkalashuns, kaze m dem 
days Brer Rabbit en his fambly wuz at de 
head er de gang w’en enny racket wuz on 
han’, en dar dey stayed ’Fo’ you begms fer 
ter wipe yo’ eyes ’bout Brer Rabbit, you 
wait en see whar’bouts Brer Rabbit gwine- 
50 ter fetch up at But dat’s needer yer ner dar. 

‘W’en Brer Fox fine Brer Rabbit mixt up 
wid de Tar-Baby, he feel mighty good, en 
he roll on de groun’ en laff Bimeby he up’n 
say, sezee 

‘ “WeU, I speck I got you dis time. Brer 
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Rabbit,” sezee, “maybe I am’t, but I speck 
I IS You been runnm’ roun’ here sassin’ 
atter me a mightv long time, but I speck 
you done come ter de een’ er de row You 
bm cuttm’ up yo’ capers en bouncm’ ’roun’ 
in dis neighborhood ontwel you come ter 
b’leeve yo’se’f de boss er de whole gang En 
den youer allers some’rs whar you got no 
bizness,” sez Brer Fox, sezee “Who ax you 
fer ter come en strike up a ’quamtance wid lo 
dish yer Tar-Baby? En who stuck you up 
dar whar you iz^ Nobody in de roun’ 
worril You des tuck en jam yo’se’f on dat 
Tar-Baby widout waitm’ fer enny mvite,” 
sez Brer Fox, sezee, “en dar you is, en dar 
you’ll stay twel I fixes up a bresh-pile and 
fires her up, kaze I’m gwmeter bobbycue 
you dis day, sho,” sez Brer Fox, sezee 
‘Den Brer Rabbit talk mighty ’umble 
‘ “I don’t keer w’at you do wid me. Brer 20 
Fox,” sezee, “so you don’t fling me m dat 
brier-patch Roas’ me. Brer Fox,” sezee, 

“but don’t fling me in dat brier-patch,” 
sezee 

‘ “Hit’s so much trouble fer ter kmdle a 
fier,” sez Brer Fox, sezee, “dat I speck I’ll 
hatter hang you,” sezee 

‘ “Hang me des ez high as you please. 

Brer Fox,” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, “but do 
fer de Lord’s sake don’t fling me in dat 30 
brier-patch,” sezee 

‘ “I am’t got no string,” sez Brer Fox, 
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sezee, “en now I speck I’ll hatter drown 
you,” sezee 

‘ “Drown me des ez deep ez you please. 
Brer Fox,” sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, “but do 
don’t fling me m dat brier-patch,” sezee 

‘ “Dey am’t no water mgh,” sez Brer 
Fox, sezee, “en now I speck I’ll hatter skm 
you,” sezee 

‘ “Skm me. Brer Fox,” sez Brer Rabbit 
sezee, “snatch out my eyeballs, t’ar out my 
years by de roots, en cut off my legs,” 
sezee, “but do please. Brer Fox, don’t flmg 
me in dat bner-patch,” sezee 

‘Co’se Brer Fox wanter hurt Brer Rabbit 
bad ez he km, so he cotch ’im by de behime 
legs en slung ’im right in de middle er de 
brier-patch Dar wuz a considerbul flutter 
whar Brer Rabbit struck de bushes, en Brer 
Fox sorter hang ’roun’ fer ter see w’at wuz 
gwmeter happen Bimeby he hear some- 
body call ’im, en way up de hill he see Brer 
Rabbit settm’ cross-legged on a chinkapin 
log koamin’ de pitch omen his har wid a 
chip Den Brer Fox know dat he bm swop 
off mighty bad Brer Rabbit wuz bleedzed 
fer ter flmg back some er his sass, en he 
holler out 

‘ “Bred en bawn in a brier-patch. Brer 
Fox — bred en bawn m a brier-patch'” en 
wid dat he skip out des ez hvely ez a cricket 
m de embers ’ 

1881 
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FROM CHITA 

The Legend of L’Ile Derniere ‘ 

I 

Travelling south from New Orleans to 
the Islands, you pass through a strange land 
into a strange sea, by various wmdmg water- 
ways You can journey to the Gulf by 
lugger if you please, but the trip may be 
made much more rapidly and agreeably on 
some one of those hght, narrow steamers, 
bmlt especially for bayou- travel, which usu- 
ally receive passengers at a pomt not far 
from the foot of old Samt-Louis Street, 
hard by the sugar-landing, where there is 

1 The selection is the first section of Chtta A Memory of 
Last Island (NY, l889),3-59 


ever a pushing and flocking of steam-craft 
— all striving for place to rest their white 
breasts agamst the levee, side by side, — hke 
great weary swans But the miniature 
steamboat on which you engage passage to 
the Gulf never hngers long m the Missis- 
sippi she crosses the river, shps mto some 
40 canal-mouth, labors along the artificial 
channel awhile, and then leaves it with a 
scream of joy, to puff her free way down 
many a league of heavily shadowed bayou 
Perhaps thereafter she may bear you 
through the immense silence of drenched 
ricefields, where the yellow-green level is 
broken at long mtervals by the black sil- 
houette of some ungatmg machme, — but, 
whichever of the five different routes be 
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pursued, 3rau will find yourself more than 
once floating through sombre mazes of 
swamp-forest, — past assemblages of cy- 
presses all hoary with the parasitic tilland- 
sia, and grotesque as gathermgs of fetich- 
gods Ever from river or from lakelet the 
steamer glides again mto canal or bayou, — 
from bayou or canal once more mto lake or 
bay, and sometimes the swamp-forest visibly 
thms away from these shores into wastes of 
reedy morass where, even of breathless 
mghts, the quaggy soil trembles to a sound 
hke thunder of breakers on a coast the 
storm-roar of billions of reptile voices chant- 
mg in cadence, — rhythmically surgmg m sm- 
pendous crescendo and diminuendo, — a mon- 
strous and appalhng chorus of frogs ' . 

Pantmg, screaming, scraping her bottom 
over the sand-bars, — all day the httle 
steamer strives to reach the grand blaze of 
blue open water below the marsh-lands, 
and perhaps she may be fortunate enough 
to enter the Gulf about the time of sunset 
For the sake of passengers, she travels by 
day only, but there are other vessels which 
make the journey also by mght — threading 
the bayou-labyrmths winter and summer 
sometimes steering by the North Star, — 
sometimes feelmg the way with poles m the 
white season of fogs, — sometimes, again, 
steermg by that Star of Everung which m 
our sky glows like another moon, and drops 
over the silent lakes as she passes a quiver- 
ing trail of silver fire 

Shadows lengthen, and at last the woods 
dwmdle away behind you into thin bluish 
fines, — land and water ahke take more lum- 
mous color, — bayous open mto broad pass- 
es, — lakes link themselves with sea-bays, 
— ^and the ocean-wind bursts upon you, 
— keen, cool, and full of hght For the first 
time the vessel begins to swing, — rocking 
to the great hvmg pulse of the tides. And 
gazing from the deck around you, with no 
forest walls to break the view, it will seem 
to you that the low land must have once 
been rent asunder by the sea, and strewn 
about the Gulf m fantastic tatters . . . 

Sometimes above a waste of wind-blown 
prairie-cane you see an oasis emergmg, — a 
ndge or hillock heavily umbraged with the 
rounded foliage of evergreen oaks — a 
chemere. And from the shimng flood also 
kmdred green knolls arise, — pretty islets, 
each with its beach-girdle of dazzUng sand 


and shells, yellow-white, — and all radiant 
with semi-tropical foliage, myrtle and pal- 
metto, orange and magnoha. Under their 
emerald shadows curious little villages of 
palmetto huts are drowsmg, where dwell a 
swarthy population of Orientals, — Malay 
fishermen, who speak the Spamsh-Creole 
of the Philippmes as well as their own 
Tagal, and perpetuate m Louisiana the 
lo Catholic traditions of the Indies There are 
girls m those unfamihar villages worthy to 
inspire any statuary, — beauuful with the 
beauty of ruddy bronze, — gracile as the pal- 
mettoes that sway above them Fur- 

ther seaward you may also pass a Chinese 
settlement some queer camp of wooden 
dwelhngs clustering around a vast platform 
that stands above the water upon a thou- 
sand piles, — over the mmiature wharf you 
20 can scarcely fail to observe a white sign- 
board painted with crimson ideographs 
The great platform is used for drying fish 
m the sun, and the fantastic characters of 
the sign, literally translated, mean ‘Heap — 
Shrimp — Plenty ’ . And finally all the 

land melts down mto desolations of sea- 
marsh, whose stillness is seldom broken, 
except by the melancholy cry of long-legged 
birds, and m wild seasons by that sound 
30 which shakes all shores when the weird 
Musician of the Sea touches the bass keys 
of his imghty organ 

II 

Beyond the sea-marshes a curious archi- 
pelago lies If you travel by steamer to the 
sea-islands to-day, you are tolerably certain 
to enter the Gulf by Grande Pass — skirting 
Grande Terre, the most familiar island of 
40 all, not so much because of its proximity as 
because of its great crumbling fort and its 
graceful pharos the stationary White-Light 
of Baratana Otherwise the place is bleakly 
unmterestmg a wilderness of wind-swept 
grasses and smewy weeds waving away 
from a thm beach ever speckled with drift 
and decaymg things, — worm-riddled tim- 
bers, dead porpoises Eastward the russet 
level is broken by the columnar silhouette 
50 of the light-house, and again, beyond it, by 
some puny scrub timber, above which rises 
the angular ruddy mass of the old brick 
fort, whose ditches swarm with crabs, and 
whose sluiceways are half choked by ob- 
solete cannon-shot, now thickly covered 
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with incrustation of oyster shells 
Around aU the gray circhng of a shark- 
haunted sea. . 

Sometimes of autumn evemngs there, 
when the hollow of heaven flames hke the 
interior of a chahce, and waves and clouds 
are flymg in one wild rout of broken gold, 
— you may see the tawny grasses all cov- 
ered with something like husks, — ^wheat- 
colored husks, — large, flat, and disposed 
evenly along the lee-side of each swaymg 
stalk, so as to present only their edges to 
the wmd But, if you approach, those pale 
husks all break open to display strange 
splendors of scarlet and seal-brown, with 
arabesque mottlings in white and black 
they change mto wondrous living blossoms, 
which detach themselves before your eyes 
and rise in air, and flutter away by thou- 
sands to settle down farther off, and turn 
into wheat-colored husks once more 
a whirhng flower-drift of sleepy butterflies' 


Southwest, across the pass, gleams beau- 
tiful Grande Isle primitively a wilder- 
ness of palmetto (latanier)^ — then drained, 
diked, and cultivated by Spanish sugar- 
planters, and now familiar chiefly as a 
bathing-resort Since the war the ocean re- 
claimed Its own, — the cane-fields have de- 
generated into sandy plains, over which 
tramways wind to the smooth beach, — the 
plantation-residences have been converted 
into rustic hotels, and the negro-quarters 
remodelled into villages of cozy cottages 
for the reception of guests But with its im- 
posing groves of oak, its golden wealth of 
orange-trees, its odorous lanes of oleander. 
Its broad grazing-meadows yellow-starred 
with wild camomile, Grande Isle remains 
the prettiest island of the Gulf, and its 
loveliness is exceptional For the bleakness 
of Grande Terre is reiterated by most of the 
other islands, — Caillou, Cassetfite, Calu- 
met, Wine Island, the twm Timbaliers, 
Gull Island, and the many islets haunted 
by the gray pelican, — all of which are httle 
more than sand-bars covered with wiry 
grasses, prairie-cane, and scrub-timber 
Last Island {L’lle Demtere), — well worthy 
a long visit in other years, in spite of its 
remoteness, is now a ghastly desolation 
twenty-five miles long Lying nearly forty 
miles west of Grande Isle, it was neverthe- 


less far more populated a generation ago- 
it was not only the most celebrated island 
of the group, but also the most fashionable 
watermg-place of the aristocratic South; — 
to-day It IS visited by fishermen only, at long 
intervals Its admirable beach m many re- 
spects resembled that of Grande Isle to-day; 
the accommodations also were much sim- 
ilar, although finer a charmmg village of 
lo cottages facmg the Gulf near the western 
end The hotel itself was a massive two- 
story construction of timber, containing 
many apartments, together with a large dm- 
mg-room and dancmg-hall In the rear of 
the hotel was a bayou, where passengers 
landed — ‘Village Bayou’ it is still called by 
seamen, — but the deep channel which now 
cuts the island m two a litde eastwardly did 
not exist while the village remained The 
20 sea tore it out in one night — ^the same mght 
when trees, fields, dwellmgs, all vamshed 
into the Gulf, leavmg no vestige of former 
human habitation except a few of those 
strong brick props and foundations upon 
which the frame houses and cisterns had 
been raised One living creature was fotmd 
there after the cataclysm — a cow' But how 
that solitary cow survived the fury of a 
storm-flood that actually rent the island in 
30 twam has ever remained a mystery . . . 

Ill 

On the Gulf side of these islands you may 
observe that the trees — ^when there are any 
trees — all bend away from the sea, and, 
even of bright, hot days when the wmd 
sleeps, there is something grotesquely pa- 
theuc in their look of agonized terror A 
group of oaks at Grande Isle I remember as 
40 especially suggestive five stoopmg silhou- 
ettes in hne agamst the horizon, like fleeing 
women with streaimng garments and wmd- 
blown hair, — bowmg gnevously and thrust- 
ing out arms desperately northward as to 
save themselves from fallmg And they are 
bemg pursued indeed, — for the sea is de- 
vouring the land Many and many a mile of 
groimd has yielded to the tireless chargmg 
of Ocean’s cavalry far out you can see, 
50 through a good glass, the porpoises at play 
where of old the sugar-cane shook out its 
million bannerets; and shark-fins now seam 
deep water above a site where pigeons used 
to coo Men bmld dikes, but the besiegmg 
tides brmg up their battering-rams — whole 
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forests of drift — huge trunks of water-oak 
and weighty cypress Forever the yellow 
Mississippi strives to build, forever the sea 
struggles to destroy, — and amid their eter- 
nal strife the islands and the promontones 
change shape, more slowly, but not less 
fantastically, than the clouds of heaven 
And worthy of study are those wan bat- 
tle-grounds where the woods made their 
last brave stand agamst the irresistible m- lo 
vasion, — usually at some long point of sea- 
marsh, widely fringed with billowmg sand 
Just where the waves curl beyond such a 
point you may discern a multitude of black- 
ened, snaggy shapes protruding above the 
water, — some high enough to resemble 
ruined chimneys, others bearing a startlmg 
hkeness to enormous skeleton-feet and 
skeleton-hands, — with crustaceous white 
growths chnging to them here and there 20 
hke remnants of integument These are 
bodies and limbs of drowned oaks, — so long 
drowned that the shell-scurf is inch-tluck 
upon parts of them Farther in upon the 
beach immense trunks he overthrown 
Some look like vast broken columns, some 
suggest colossal torsos imbedded, and seem 
to reach out mutilated stumps in despair 
from their deepening graves, — and beside 
these are others which have kept their feet 
with astounding obstinacy, although the 
barbarian tides have been chargmg them 
for twenty years, and gradually torn away 
the soil above and beneath their roots The 
sand around, — soft beneath and thinly 
crusted upon the surface, — is eveiywhere 
pierced with holes made by a beautifully 
mottled and serm-diaphanous crab, with 
hairy legs, big staring eyes, and milk-white 
claws, — while in the green sedges beyond 
there is a perpetual rustlmg, as of some 
strong wmd beating among reeds a mar- 
vellous creeping of ‘fiddlers,’ which the m- 
expenenced visitor might at first mistake 
for so many pecuhar beetles, as they run 
about sideways, each with his huge smgle 
claw folded upon his body hke a wing-case 
Year by year that rusthng strip of green 
land grows narrower, the sand spreads and 
sinks, shuddering and wrinkling like a hv- 
ing brown skm, and the last standmg 
corpses of the oaks, ever chngmg with 
naked, dead feet to the slidmg beach, lean 
more and more out of the perpendicular 
As the sands subside, the stumps appear to 


creep, their intertwisted masses of snakish 
roots seem to crawl, to writhe, — hke the 
reaching arms of cephalopods 

Grande Terre is gomg the sea 
rrunes her fort, and wiU before many years 
cany the ramparts by storm Grande Isle is 
going, — slowly but surely the Gulf has 
eaten three miles into her meadowed land 
Last Island has gone' How it went I first 
heard from the hps of a veteran pilot, while 
we sat one evemng together on the trunk of 
a drifted cypress which some high tide had 
pressed deeply mto the Grande Isle beach 
The day had been tropically warm, we had 
sought the shore for a breath of living air 
Sunset came, and with it the ponderous 
heat lifted, — a sudden breeze blew, — hght- 
mngs flickered m the darkening horizon, — 
wmd and water began to strive together, — 
and soon all the low coast boomed Then 
my companion began his story, perhaps the 
cormng of the storm mspired him to speak' 
And as I listened to him, listening also to 
the clamoring of the coast, there flashed 
back to me recollection of a singular Breton 
fancy that the Voice of the Sea is never one 
voice, but a tumult of many voices — voices 
of drowned men, — the muttering of multi- 
tudinous dead, — the moaning of innumer- 
able ghosts, all rising, to rage against the liv- 
mg, at the great Witch-call of storms 

IV 

The charm of a single summer day on 
these island shores is something impossible 
to express, never to be forgotten Rarely, m 
the paler zones, do earth and heaven take 
such luminosity those will best understand 
me who have seen the splendor of a West 
Indian sky And yet there is a tenderness of 
tmt, a caress of color, in these Gulf-days 
which IS not of the Analles, — a spirituality, 
as of eternal tropical spring It must have 
been to even such a sky that Xenophanes 
lifted up his eyes of old when he vowed the 
Infimte Blue was God, — it was indeed un- 
der such a sky that De Soto named the 
vastest and grandest of Southern havens 
Espiritu Santo, — the Bay of the Holy 
Ghost. There is a something unutterable m 
this bright Gulf-air that compels awe, — 
something vital, something holy, something 
pantheistic, and reverentially the mind asks 
Itself if what the eye beholds is not the 
Ilveijfia mdeed, the Infimte Breath, the 
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Divine Ghost, the great Blue Soul of the 
Unknown All, all is blue in the calm, — 
save the low land under your feet, which 
you almost forget, smce it seems only as a 
tiny green flake afloat in the liquid etermty 
of day. Then slowly, caressingly, irresist- 
ibly, the witchery of the Infinite grows upon 
you out of Time and Space you begin to 
dream with open eyes, — to drift into de- 
Jiaous oblivion of facts, — to forget the 
past, the present, the substantial, — to com- 
prehend nothing but the existence of that 
infimte Blue Ghost as somethmg mto 
which you would wish to melt utterly away 
forever 

And this day-magic of azure endures 
sometimes for months together Cloud- 
lessly the dawn reddens up through a violet 
east there is no speck upon the blossoming 
of Its Mysucal Rose, — unless it be the sil- 
houette of some passing gull, whirhng his 
sickle-wings against the crimsoning Ever, 
as the sun floats higher, the flood shifts its 
color Sometimes smooth and gray, yet 
flickering with the morning gold, it is the 
vision of John, — the apocalyptic Sea of 
Glass mixed with fire, — again, with the 
growing breeze, it takes that incredible pur- 
ple tint familiar mostly to painters of West 
Indian scenery, — once more, under the 
blaze of noon, it changes to a waste of 
broken emerald With evemng, the horizon 
assumes tints of inexpressible sweemess, — 
pearl-lights, opaline colors of milk and fire, 
and in the west are topaz-glowings and 
wondrous flushings as of nacre Then, if the 
sea sleeps, it dreams of all these, — faintly, 
weirdly, — shadowing them even to the 
verge of heaven 

Beautiful, too, are those white phan- 
tasmagoria which, at the approach of equi- 
noctial days, mark the coming of the winds 
Over the rim of the sea a bright cloud gently 
pushes up Its head It rises, and others rise 
with It, to right and left — slowly at first, 
then more swiftly All are brilliantly white 
and flocculent, like loose new cotton Grad- 
’lally they moimt in enormous hne high 
above the Gulf, rolhng and wreathing mto 
an arch that expands and advances, — bend- 
ing from horizon to horizon A clear, cold 
breath accompanies its coming Reaching 
the zemth, it seems there to hang poised 
awhile, — a ghostly bridge arching the em- 
pyrean, — upreaching its measureless span 


from either underside of the world Then 
the colossal phantom begins to turn, as on a 
pivot of air, — always preserving its cur- 
vilmear symmetry, but moving its unseen 
ends beyond and below the sky-circle And 
at last it floats away unbroken beyond the 
blue sweep of the world, with a wind fol- 
lowing after. Day after day, almost at the 
same hour, the white arc rises, wheels, and 
ro passes . 

. Never a glimpse of rock on these 
low shores, — only long sloping beaches and 
bars of smooth tawny sand Sand and sea 
teem with vitality,— over all the dunes 
there is a constant susurration, a blattermg 
and swarmmg of Crustacea, — through all 
the sea there is a ceaseless play of silver 
lightmng, — flashmg of myriad fish Some- 
times the shallows are thickened with mi- 
20 nute, transparent, crab-like organisms, — all 
colorless as gelatme There are days also 
when countless medusae drift in — beautiful 
vemed creatures that throb like hearts, with 
perpetual systole and diastole of their di- 
aphanous envelops some, of translucent 
azure or rose, seem in the flood the shadows 
or ghosts of huge campanulate flowers, — 
others have the semblance of strange livmg 
vegetables, — great milky tubers, just begm- 
30 mng to sprout But woe to the human skin 
grazed by those shadowy sproutings and 
spectral stamens' — the touch of glowing 
iron IS not more painful . . Within an 
hour or two after their appearance all these 
tremulous jelhes vanish mysteriously as 
they came 

Perhaps, if a bold swimmer, you may 
venture out alone a long way — once' Not 
twice' — even in company As the water 
40 deepens beneath you, and you feel those 
ascending wave-currents of coldness arising 
which bespeak profundity, you will also be- 
gin to feel innumerable touches, as of grop- 
ing fingers — touches of the bodies of fish, 
mnumerable fish, fleeing towards shore 
The farther you advance, the more thickly 
you will feel them come, and above you and 
around you, to right and left, others will 
leap and fall so swiftly as to daze the sight, 
50 like intercrossing fountam-jets of fluid sil- 
ver The gulls fly lower about you, cir cling 
with sinister squeaking cries, — perhaps for 
an instant your feet touch in the deep some- 
thmg heavy, swift, hthe, that rushes past 
with a swirlmg shock Then the tear of the 
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Abyss, the vast and voiceless Nightmare of 
the Sea, will come upon you, the silent 
pamc of all those opalme milhons that flee 
glimmering by will enter mto you also. . 

From what do they flee thus perpetually? 
Is It from the giant sawfish or the ravemng 
shark? — from the herds of the porpoises, or 
from the grande-ecatlle, — that splendid 
monster whom no net may hold, — all 
helmed and armored in argent plate-mail? 
— or from the hideous devil-fish of the 
Gulf, — gigantic, flat-bodied, black, with 
immense side-fins ever outspread like the 
pmions of a bat, — the terror of luggermen, 
the uprooter of anchors^ From all these, 
perhaps, and from other monsters hkewise 
— goblin shapes evolved by Nature as de- 
stroyers, as equilibrists, as coimterchecks 
to that prodigious fecimdity, which, un- 
hindered, would thicken the deep mto one 
measureless and waveless ferment of being 
But when there are many bathers 
these perils are forgotten, — numbers give 
courage, — one can abandon one’s self, with- 
out fear of the invisible, to the long, quiv- 
ermg, electncal caresses of the sea. 

V 

Thirty years ago. Last Island lay steeped 
in the enormous fight of even such magical 
days July was dying, — for weeks no fleck of 
cloud had broken the heaven’s blue dream 
of eternity, winds held their breath, slow 
wavelets caressed the bland brown beach 
with a sound as of kisses and whispers To 
one who found himself alone, beyond the 
limits of the village and beyond the hearing 
of Its voices, — the vast silence, the vast 
fight, seemed full of weirdness And these 
hushes, these transparencies, do not always 
mspire a causeless apprehension they are 
omens sometimes— omens of coming tem- 
pest Nature, — ^mcomprehensible Sphinx' 
— before her mighnest bursts of rage, ever 
puts forth her divinest witchery, makes 
more mamfest her awful beauty . . . 

But in that forgotten summer the witch- 
ery lasted many long days, — days bom m 
rose-fight, buried m gold It was the height 
of the season The long myrtle-shadowed 
village was thronged with its summer pop- 
ulation, — ^the big hotel could hardly ac- 
commodate all Its guests, — the bathmg- 
houses were too few for the crowds who 
flocked to the water mornmg and evenmg. 


There were diversions for all, — hunting and 
fishing parties, yachting excursions, rides, 
music, games, promenades Carriage wheels 
whirled flickermg along the beach, seam- 
ing Its smoothness noiselessly, as if muffled 
Love wrote its dreams upon the sand . . . 

. Then one great noon, when the 
blue abyss of day seemed to yawn over the 
world more deeply than ever before, a sud- 
den change touched the quicksilver smooth- 
ness of the waters — the swaying shadow of 
a vast motion First the whole sea-circle 
appeared to rise up bodily at the sky, the 
horizon-curve lifted to a straight fine, the 
fine darkened and approached, — a mon- 
strous wrinkle, an immeasurable fold of 
green water, movmg swift as a cloud- 
shadow pursued by sunlight But it had 
looked formidable only by startlmg con- 
trast with the previous placidity of the 
open It was scarcely two feet high, — it 
curled slowly as it neared the beach, and 
combed itself out in sheets of woolly foam 
with a low, rich roll of whispered thunder 
Swift in pursuit another followed — a third 
— a feebler fourth, then the sea only swayed 
a fitde, and stilled again Minutes passed, 
and the immeasurable heaving recom- 
menced — one, two, three, four seven 
long swells this time, — and the Gulf 
smoothed itself once more Irregularly the 
phenomenon continued to repeat itself, 
each time with heavier billowing and briefer 
mtervals of quiet — until at last the whole 
sea grew restless and shifted color and 
flickered green, — the swells became shorter 
and changed form Then from horizon to 
shore ran one umnterrupted heaving — one 
vast green swarming of snaky shapes, roll- 
mg m to hiss and flatten upon the sand 
Yet no single cirrus-speck revealed itself 
through all the violet heights there was no 
wmd' — you might have fancied the sea had 
been upheaved from beneath 

And indeed the fancy of a seismic origm 
for a windless surge would not appear m 
these latitudes to be utterly without founda- 
tion On the fairest days a southeast breeze 
may bear you an odor smgular enough to 
startle you from sleep, — a strong, sharp 
smell as of fish-oil, and gazing at the sea 
you might be still more startled at the sud- 
den apparition of great oleaginous patches 
spreadmg over the water, sheeting over the 
swells That is, if you had never heard of 
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the mystenous submarine od-wells, the 
volcamc fountains, unexplored, that well 
up with the eternal pulsmg of the Gulf- 
Stream 

But the pleasure-seekers of Last Island 
knew there must have been a ‘great blow’ 
^mewhere that day Still the sea swelled, 
and a splendid surf made the evemng bath 
dehghtful Then, just at sundown, a beau- 
tiful cloud-bridge grew up and arched the lo 
sky with a smgle span of cottony pink 
vapor, that changed and deepened color 
with the dying of the indescent day And 
the cloud-bridge approached, stretched, 
strained, and swung round at last to make 
way for the coming of the gale, — even as 
the hght bridges that traverse the dreamy 
T^che swing open when luggermen soimd 
through their conch-shells the long, bel- 
lowing signal of approach 20 

Then the wind began to blow, with the 
passing of July It blew from the northeast, 
clear, cool It blew in enormous sighs, dymg 
away at regular mtervals, as if pausing to 
draw breath All night it blew, and in each 
pause could be heard the answering moan 
of the rising surf, — as if the rhythm of the 
sea moulded itself after the rhythm of the 
air, — ^as if the waving of the water re- 
sponded precisely to the waving of the 30 
wmd, — a billow for every puff, a surge for 
every sigh 

The August morning broke m a bright 
sky, — the breeze still came cool and clear 
from the northeast The waves were run- 
mng now at a sharp angle to the shore 
they began to carry fleeces, an innumerable 
flock of vague green shapes, wmd-driven to 
be despoiled of their ghostly wool Far as 
the eye could follow the line of the beach, 40 
all the slope was white with the great shear- 
mg of them Clouds came, flew as in a 
panic against the face of the sun, and 
passed All that day and through the mght 
and into the mornmg agam the breeze con- 
tmued from the northeast, blowmg hke an 
equmoctial gale 

Then day by day the vast breath fresh- 
ened steadily, and the waters heightened 
A week later sea-bathmg had become peril- 50 
ous colossal breakers were herdmg in, hke 
movmg leviathan-backs, twice the height of 
a man Still the gale grew, and the biUowmg 
waxed mightier, and faster and faster over- 
head flew the tatters of tom cloud The 
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gray morning of the 9th wanly hghted a 
surf that appalled the best swimmers the 
sea was one wild agony of foam, the gale 
was rendmg off the heads of the waves and 
veilmg the horizon with a fog of salt spray 
Shadowless and gray the day remamed, 
there were mad bursts of lashmg lam 
Evenmg brought with it a smister appari- 
tion, looimng through a cloud-rent m the 
west — a scarlet sun m a green sky. His 
sanguine disk, enormously magnified, 
seemed barred like the body of a belted 
planet A moment, and the crimson spec- 
tre vamshed, and the moonless mght 
came 

Then the Wind grew weird It ceased 
being a breath, it became a Voice moan- 
ing across the world, — hooting, — ^uttering 
nightmare sounds, — Whoo ' — whoo ' — whoo ' 
— and with each smpendous owl-cry the 
moomg of the waters seemed to deepen, 
more and more abysmally, through all the 
hours of darkness From the northwest the 
breakers of the bay began to roU high over 
the sandy slope, into the salines, — the vil- 
lage bayou broadened to a bellowing flood 
So the tumult swelled and the mrmoil 
heightened until morning, — a morning of 
gray gloom and whistling rain Ram of 
bursung clouds and rain of wind-blown 
brme from the great spuming agony of the 
sea 

The steamer Star was due from St 
Mary’s that fearful morning Could she 
come^ No one really believed it, — no one 
And nevertheless men struggled to the 
roaring beach to look for her, because hope 
is stronger than reason 

Even to-day, in these Creole islands, the 
advent of the steamer is the great event of 
the week There are no telegraph hnes, no 
telephones the mailpacket is the only trust- 
worthy medium of commumcation with the 
outer world, bringing friends, news, letters 
The magic of steam has placed New Or- 
leans nearer to New York than to the Tim- 
bahers, nearer to Washmgton than to Wine 
Island, nearer to Chicago than to Barataria 
Bay And even during the deepest sleep of 
waves and wmds there wiU come betimes 
to sojourners m this unfamihar archipelago 
a feehng of lonesomeness that is a fear, a 
feeling of isolation from the world of men, 
— totally unhke that sense of sohtude which 
haunts one in the silence of mountam- 
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heights, or amid the eternal tumult of lofty 
granitic coasts a sense of helpless msecu- 
rity. The land seems but an undulation of 
the sea-bed its highest ridges do not nse 
more than the height of a man above the 
sahnes on either side, — the salmes them- 
selves lie almost level with the level of the 
flood-udes, — the tides are variable, treach- 
erous, mysterious But when all around and 
above these ever-changing shores the twm lo 
vastnesses of heaven and sea begin to utter 
the tremendous revelation of themselves as 
infimte forces in contention, then indeed 
this sense of separation from humamty 
appals Perhaps it was such a feelmg 

which forced men, on the tenth day of 
August, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to 
hope against hope for the coming of the 
Star, and to stram their eyes towards far-off 
Terrebonne ‘It was a wmd you could he 20 
down on,’ said my friend the pilot 

‘Great God'’ shrieked a voice above 
the shouting of the storm , — 'she is coming'’ 

. It was true Down the Atchafalaya, 
and thence through strange mazes of bayou, 
lakelet, and pass, by a rear route familiar 
only to the best of pilots, the frail river- 
craft had toiled mto Caillou Bay, runnmg 
close to the mam shore, — and now she was 
heading right for the island, with the wind 30 
aft, over the monstrous sea On she came, 
swaying, rocking, plunging, — with a great 
whiteness wrapping her about like a cloud, 
and movmg with her movmg, — a tempest- 
whirl of spray, — ghost-v/hite and like a 
gnost she came, for her smoke-stacks ex- 
haled no visible smoke — the wmd devoured 
It' The excitement on shore became wild, — 
men shouted themselves hoarse, women 
laughed and cried Every telescope and 40 
opex 2-glass was directed upon the commg 
apparition, all wondered how the pilot kept 
his feet, all marvelled at the madness of the 
captain. 

But Captain Abraham Simth was not 
mad A veteran American sailor, he had 
learned to know the great Gulf as scholars 
know deep books by heart he knew the 
birthplace of its tempests, the mystery of its 
tides, the omens of its hurricanes. While 50 
lymg at Brashear City he felt the storm had 
not yet reached its highest, vaguely foresaw 
a mighty peril, and resolved to wait no 
longer for a lull ‘Boys,’ he said, ‘we’ve got 
to take her out m spite of Hell'’ And they 


‘took her out.’ Through all the peril, his 
men stayed by him and obeyed him. By 
mid-mormng the wmd had deepened to a 
roar, — flowering sometimes to a rumble, 
someumes burstmg upon the ears like a 
measureless and deafemng crash Then the 
captain knew the Star was runnmg a race 
with Death ‘She’ll win it,’ he muttered, — 
‘she’ll stand it. . . Perhaps they’ll have 
need of me to-night ’ 

She won' With a sonorous steamchant of 
triumph the brave httle vessel rode at last 
mto the bayou, and anchored hard by her 
accustomed resting-place, m full view of 
the hotel, though not near enough to shore 
to lower her gang-plank. . . But she had 
sung her swan-song Gathering in from the 
northeast, the waters of the bay were al- 
ready marblmg over the sahnes and half 
across the island, and still the wind m- 
creased its paroxysmal power 

Cottages began to rock Some slid away 
from the sohd props upon which they 
rested A chimney tumbled Shutters were 
wrenched off, verandas demolished Light 
roofs lifted, dropped again, and flapped 
mto nun Trees bent their heads to the 
earth And still the storm grew louder and 
blacker with every passing hour 
The Star rose with the rising of the 
waters, dragging her anchor Two more 
anchors were put out, and still she dragged 
— dragged m with the flood, — ^twisting, 
shuddermg, careemng in her agony Eve- 
mng fell, the sand began to move with the 
wmd, stmgmg faces like a continuous fire 
of fine shot, and frenzied blasts came to 
buffet the steamer forward, sideward Then 
one of her hog-chams parted with a clang 
like the boom of a big bell Then another' 
Then the captain bade his men to cut 
away all her upper works, clean to the deck 
Overboard mto the seething went her 
stacks, her pilot-house, her cabins, — and 
whirled away And the naked hull of the 
Star, still draggmg her three anchors, la- 
bored on through the darkness, nearer and 
nearer to the immense silhouette of the 
hotel, whose hundred wmdows were now 
all aflame The vast timber biuldmg seemed 
to defy the storm The wmd, roaring round 
its broad verandas, — hissmg through every 
crevice with the sound and force of steam, — 
appeared to waste its rage And in the half- 
lull between two terrible gusts there came 
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to the captain’s ears a sound that seemed 
strange in that mght of multitudmous ter- 
rors ... a sound of music' 

VI 

. Almost every evening throughout 
the season there had been dancmg m the 
great hall, — there was dancmg that mght 
also The population of the hotel had been 
augmented by the advent of families from lo 
other parts of the island, who found their 
summer cottages msecure places of shelter 
there were nearly four hundred guests as- 
sembled Perhaps it was for this reason that 
the entertamment had been prepared upon 
a grander plan than usual, that it assumed 
the form of a fashionable ball And all those 
pleasure-seekers, — representing the wealth 
and beauty of the Creole parishes, — 
whether from Ascension or Assumption, 20 
St Mary’s or St Landry’s, Iberville or 
Terrebonne, whether inhabitants of the 
multi-colored and many-balcomed Creole 
quarter of the quaint metropohs, or dwell- 
ers in the dreamy paradises of the T 6 che, 

— mingled joyously, knowing each other, 
feehng in some sort akin — whether affili- 
ated by blood, connaturalized by caste, or 
simply interassociated by traditional S3mi- 
pathies of class sentiment and class mterest 30 
Perhaps in the more than ordinary merri- 
ment of that evemng something of nervous 
exaltation might have been discerned, — 
somethmg like a feverish resolve to oppose 
apprehension with gayety, to combat un- 
easiness by diversion But the hours passed 
in mirthfulness, the first general feeling of 
depression began to weigh less and less 
upon the guests, they had found reason to 
confide in the solidity of the massive build- 40 
mg, there were no positive terrors, no out- 
spoken fears, and the new conviction of all 
had found expression in the words of the 
host himself , — ‘II n’y a nen de mteux d faire 
gue de s’amuser'’ Of what avail to lament the 
prospective devastation of cane-fields, — to 
discuss the possible rum of crops? Better to 
seek solace m choregraphic harmomes, m 
the rhythm of gracious motion and of per- 
fect melody, than hearken to the discords 50 
of the wild orchestra of storms, — wiser to 
admire the grace of Parisian toilets, the 
eddy of traihng robes with its fairy-foam of 
lace, the ivorine lovelmess of glossy shoul- 
ders and jewelled throats, the ghmmermg of 


saun-slippered feet, — than to watch the 
raging of the flood without, or the flymg of 
the wrack 

So the music and the nurth went on 
they made )oy for themselves — those ele- 
gant guests, — they jested and sipped nch 
wmes, — ^they pledged, and hoped, and 
loved, and promised, with never a thought 
of the morrow, on the mght of the tenth of 
August, eighteen himdred and fifty-six 
Observant parents were there, planning for 
the future bhss of their nearest and dear- 
est, — mothers and fathers of handsome 
lads, hthe and elegant as young pmes, and 
fresh from the polish of foreign university 
traimng, — mothers and fathers of splendid 
girls whose simplest attitudes were witch- 
eries Young cheeks flushed, young hearts 
fluttered with an emouon more pmssant 
than the excitement of the dance, — young 
eyes betrayed the happy secret discreeter 
hps would have preserved Slave-servants 
circled through the aristocratic press, bear- 
ing dainties and wines, praying permission 
to pass in terms at once humble and offi- 
cious, — always m the excellent French 
which well-trained house-servants were 
taught to use on such occasions 

Night wore on still the shimng 
floor palpitated to the feet of the dancers, 
still the piano-forte pealed, and sull the 
violins sang, — and the sound of their sing- 
mg shrilled through the darkness, m gasps 
of the gale, to the ears of Captain Smith, as 
he strove to keep his footmg on the spray- 
drenched deck of the Star 

— ‘Christ’’ he muttered, — ‘a dance' If 
that wind whips round south, there’ll be 
another dance' . . But I guess the Star 
will stay ’ 

Half an hour might have passed, still the 
lights flamed calmly, and the viohns trilled, 
and the perfumed whirl went on . 

And suddenly the wmd veered' 

Again the Star reeled, and shuddered, 
and turned, and began to drag all her an- 
chors But she now dragged away from the 
great building and its hghts, — away from 
the voluptuous thunder of the grand piano, 
—even at that moment outpourmg the 
great joy of Weber’s melody orchestrated 
by Berhoz I’ Invitation a la Valse , — with its 
marvellous musical swing' 

— ‘Waltzing’’ cried the captam ‘God 
help them' — God help us all now' . . 
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The Wind waltzes to-mght, with the Sea for 
his partner'’ . 

O the stupendous Valse-TourbiUont O 
the mighty Dancer' One — two — three! 
From northeast to east, from east to south- 
east, from southeast to south then from the 
south he came, whirling the Sea m his 
arms 

Some one shrieked m the midst of 
the revels, — some girl who found her pretty 
slippers wet What could it be? Thm 
streams of water were spreadmg over the 
level planking, — curling about the feet of 
the dancers What could it be^ All 

the land had begun to quake, even as, but a 
moment before, the polished floor was 
trembling to the pressure of circling 
steps, — all the building shook now, every 
beam uttered its groan What could it 
be? 

There was a clamor, a pamc, a rush to 
the windy mght Inflnite darkness above 
and beyond, but the lantern-beams danced 
far out over an vmbroken circle of heaving 
and swirling black water Stealthily, 
swiftly, the measureless sea-flood was ris- 
ing 

— ‘Messieurs — mesdames, ce n’est nen 
Nothing serious, ladies, I assure you . 
Mats nous en avons vu bien souvent, les man- 
dations comme celle-ci, fa passe vite' The 
water will go down in a few hours, ladies, — 
It never rises higher than this, tl n’y a pas le 
moindre danger, je vous dts' Allans' il n’y a — 
My God' what IS that^’ . , 

For a moment there was a ghastly hush 
of voices And through that hush there 
burst upon the ears of all a fearful and un- 
familiar sound, as of a colossal cannonade — 
rollmg up from the south, with vollc3nng 
lightmngs Vastly and swiftly, nearer and 
nearer it came, — a ponderous and unbroken 
thunder-roll, terrible as the long muttering 
of an earthquake 

The nearest mainland, — across mad Cail- 
lou Bay to the sea-marshes, — lay twelve 
miles north, west, by the Gulf, the nearest 
solid ground was twenty miles distant 
There were boats, yes' — but the stoutest 
swimmer might never reach them now! 

Then rose a frightful cry,— the hoarse, 
hideous, mdescribable cry of hopeless fear. 


— the despairmg ammal-cry man utters 
when suddenly brought face to face with 
Nothingness, without preparation, without 
consolation, without possibility of respite 
Sauve qui peut' Some wrenched down 
the doors, some clung to the heavy ban- 
quet-tables, to the sofas, to the bilhard- 
tables — durmg one terrible mstant, — 
agamst fruitless heroisms, against futile 
10 generosities, — ^raged all the frenzy of self- 
ishness, all the brutalities of pamc And 
then — then came, thundering through the 
blackness, the giant swells, boom on boom' 

. One crash' — the huge frame bmldmg 
rocks hke a cradle, seesaws, crackles What 
are human shrieks now'' — the tornado is 
shriekmg' Another' — chandeliers splmter, 
lights are dashed out, a sweeping cataract 
hurls m the immense hall rises, — oscillates, 
20 — twirls as upon a pivot, — crepitates, — 
crumbles into rum Crash again' — the 
swirling wreck dissolves into the wallowing 
of another monster billow, and a hundred 
cottages overturn, spin in sudden eddies, 
qmver, diS)omt, and melt mto the seeth- 
ing 

... So the hurricane passed, — tearmg 
off the heads of the prodigious waves, to 
hurl them a hundred feet in air, — heaping 
30 up the ocean against the land, — upmrning 
the woods Bays and passes were swollen to 
abysses, rivers regorged, the sea-marshes 
were changed to raging wastes of water 
Before New Orleans the flood of the nule- 
broad Mississippi rose six feet above high- 
est water-mark One hundred and ten miles 
away, Donaldsonville trembled at the tow- 
ering tide of the Lafourche Lakes strove to 
burst their boundaries Far-off river steam- 
40 ers tugged wildly at their cables, — shiver- 
ing hke tethered creatures that hear by 
mght the approaching howl of destroyers 
Smoke-stacks were hurled overboard, pilot- 
houses torn away, cabms blown to frag- 
ments 

And over roaring Kaimbuck Pass, — over 
the agony of Caillou Bay, — the billowing 
tide rushed unresisted from the Gulf, — 
tearing and swallowing the land in its 
50 course, — ploughmg out deep-sea channels 
where sleek herds had been grazing but a 
few hours before, — rending islands in 
twain, — and ever bearing^ with it, through 
the lught, enormous vortex of wreck and 
vast wan drift of corpses . 
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But the Star remained. And Captam 
Abraham Smith, with a long, good rope 
about his waist, dashed agam and again mto 
that awful surgmg to snatch victims from 
death, — clutchmg at passing hands, heads, 
garments, in the cataract-sweep of the seas, 
— saving, aidmg, cheermg, though blmded 
by spray and battered by drifting wreck, 
imtil his strength failed in the unequal 
struggle at last, and his men drew him 
aboard senseless, with some beautiful half- 
drowned girl safe in his arms But well-nigh 
twoscore souls had been rescued by him, 
and the Star stayed on through it aU 

Long years after, the weed-grown ribs of 
her graceful skeleton could still be seen, 
curvmg up from the sand-dunes of Last 
Island, in valiant witness of how well she 
stayed 

VII 

Day breaks through the flymg wrack, 
over the infimte heaving of the sea, over the 
low land made vast with desolation It is a 
spectral dawn a wan hght, like the hght 
of a dymg sun 

The wmd has waned and veered, the 
flood sinks slowly back to its abysses — 
abandoning its plunder, — scattermg its 
piteous waifs over bar and dime, over 
shoal and marsh, among the silences of the 
mango-swamps, over the long low reaches 
of sand-grasses and drowned weeds, for 
more than a hundred miles From the shell- 
reefs of Pomte-au-Fer to the shallows of 
Pelto Bay the dead lie imngled with the 
high-heaped drift, — from their cypress 
groves the vultures rise to dispute a share of 
the feast with the shrieking frigate-birds 
and squeaking gulls And as the tremen- 
dous tide withdraws its plungmg waters, 
all the pirates of air follow the great white- 
gleammg retreat a storm of billowmg 
wmgs and screaming throats 

And swift in the wake of gull and frigate- 
bird the Wreckers come, the Spoilers of the 
dead, — savage skimmers of the sea, — hur- 
ricane-riders wont to spread their canvas- 
pmions in the face of storms, Sicihan and 
Corsican outlaws, Mamla-men from the 
marshes, deserters from many navies, Las- 
cars, marooners, refugees of a hundred na- 
tionahties, — fishers and shrimpers by name, 
smugglers by opportumty, — wild chaimel- 
finders from obscure bayous and unfamil- 


iar chintzes, all skilled m the mysteries 
of these mysterious waters beyond the 
comprehension of the oldest hcensed 
pilot. . . . 

There is plunder for all — birds and men 
There are drowned sheep m multitude, 
heaped carcasses of kme. There are casks of 
claret and kegs of brandy and legions of 
bottles bobbing in the surf There are bil- 
10 hard-tables overturned upon the sand, — 
there are sofas, pianos, footstools and 
music-stools, luxurious chairs, lounges of 
bamboo There are chests of cedar, and 
toilet-tables of rosewood, and trunks of 
fine stamped leather stored with precious 
apparel There are objets de luxe innumer- 
able There are children’s playthmgs 
French dolls m marvellous toilets, and toy 
carts, and wooden horses, and wooden 
20 spades, and brave little wooden ships that 
rode out the gale m which the great 
Nautilus went down There is money in 
notes and m coin — m purses, in pocket- 
books, and in pockets plenty of it' There 
are silks, satins, laces, and fine hnen to be 
stnpped from the bodies of the drowned, — 
and necklaces, bracelets, watches, finger- 
rings and fine chains, brooches and trm- 
kets ‘Chi bidizza' — Oh' chi bedda 
30 mughiert' Eccu, la btdizza'’’ ^ That ball- 
dress was made in Pans by — But you never 
heard of him, Sicilian Vicenzu 'Che 

bella sposina'’ ^ Her betrothal ring will not 
come off, Giuseppe, but the dehcate bone 
snaps easily your oyster-knife can sever 
the tendon . . ‘ Guar date' chi bedda pic- 
ciota'’ ’ Over her heart you will find it, 
Valenuno— -the locket held by that fine 
Swiss chain of woven hair — ‘Cay a man- 
40 an'’ * And it is not your quadroon bonds- 
maid. Sweet lady, who now disrobes you so 
roughly, those Malay hands are less deft 
than hers, — but she slumbers very far 
away from you, and may not be aroused 
from her sleep ‘No quita mo' dalaga' — na 
quita maganda '’ ^ Juan, the fastenings 
of those diamond ear-drops are much too 
comphcated for youi peon fingers tear 
them out' — ‘Dispense, chultta'’ ^ . . 

1 'What a beauty! — Oh, what a beautiful woman’ Look 
ftt the beauty** 

2 'What B lovely bttle bride'* 

3 *Look' What a beautiful girl'* 

4 ‘The wealth'* 

3 ‘Have you seen It, lady? Have you aeen the beauty?^ 

6 ‘Excuse me, my love'* 
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. . . Suddenly a long, mighty silver trill- 
ing fills the ears of all there is a wnld hur- 
rying and scurrying, swiftly, one after an- 
other, the overburdened luggers spread 
wings and flutter away. 

Thnce the great cry rmgs npplmg 
through the gray air, and over the green 
sea, and over the far-flooded shell-reefs. 


where the huge white flashes are, — sheet- 
hghtmng of breakers, — and over the weird 
wash of corpses conung m. 

It IS the steam-call of the rehef-boat, has- 
temng to rescue the livmg, to gather m the 
dead 

The tremendous tragedy is over' 

1889 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

1849-1909 


FROM THE COUNTRY OF THE 
POINTED FIRS 

Green Island ' 

I 

We were standmg where there was a fine 
view of the harbor and its long stretches of 
shore all covered by the great army of the 
pointed firs, darkly cloaked and standing as 
if they waited to embark As we looked far 
seaward among the outer islands, the trees 20 
seemed to march seaward still, gomg 
steadily over the heights and down to the 
water’s edge 

It had been growing gray and cloudy, 
like the first evening of autumn, and a 
shadow had fallen on the darkenmg shore 
Suddenly, as we looked, a gleam of golden 
sunshine struck the outer islands, and one 
of them shone out clear in the light, and 
revealed itself m a compelhng way to our 30 
eyes Mrs Todd was looking off across the 
bay with a face full of affection and mterest 
The sunburst upon that outermost island 
made it seem like a sudden revelation of the 
world beyond this which some beheve to 
be so near 

‘That’s where mother fives,’ said Mrs 
Todd. ‘Can’t we see it plain? I was brought 
up out there on Green Island I know every 
rock an’ bush on it.’ 40 

‘Your mother'’ I exclaimed, with great 
interest 

‘Yes, dear, cert’m. I’ve got her yet, old’s 
I be She’s one of them spry, hght-footed 
httle women, always was, an’ hghthearted, 
too,’ answered Mrs Todd, with satisfac- 
tion ‘She s seen all the trouble folks can 

I The selecuon la from The Country of the Pointed Pm 

(Boston, 1896), 44-85 


sec, without It’s her last sickness, an she s 
got a word of courage for everybody Life 
am’t spoilt her a mite She’s eighty-six an’ 
I’m sixty-seven, and I’ve seen the time I’ve 
felt a good sight the oldest “Land sakes 
ahve'” says she, last time I was out to see 
her “How you do lurch about steppin’ into 
a bo’t'” I laughed so I hked to have gone 
right over mto the water, an’ we pushed off, 
an’ left her laughin’ there on the shore.’ 

The fight had faded as we watched Mrs. 
Todd had mounted a gray rock, and stood 
there grand and architectural, like a carya- 
tide Presently she stepped down, and we 
conunued our way homeward 

‘You an’ me, we’ll take a bo’t an’ go out 
some day and see mother,’ she promised 
me ‘ ’Twould please her very much, an’ 
there’s one or two sca’ce herbs grows better 
on the island than anywheres else I ain’t 
seen their like nowheres here on the mam.’ 

‘Now I’m gom’ right down to get us each 
a mug o’ my beer,’ she announced as we 
entered the house, ‘an’ I believe I’ll sneak 
m a little mite o’ camomile Goin’ to the 
funeral an’ all, I feel to have had a very 
wearin’ afternoon ’ 

I heard her going down mto the cool 
little cellar, and then there was consider- 
able delay When she returned, mug in 
hand, I noticed the taste of camomile, in 
spite of my protest, but its flavor was dis- 
gmsed by some other herb that I did not 
know, and she stood over me until I drank 
It all and said that 1 liked it 

‘I don’t give that to everybody,’ said Mrs 
Todd kindly; and I felt for a moment as if 
It were part of a spell and mcantation, and 
as if my enchantress would now begin to 
look like the cobweb shapes of the arctic 
town. Nothing happened but a quiet eve- 
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ning and some delightful plans that we 
made about gomg to Green Island, and on 
the morrow there was the clear sunshine 
and blue sky of another day 

11 

One mornmg, very early, I heard Mrs 
Todd in the garden outside my window 
By the unusual loudness of her remarks to 
a passer-by, and the notes of a famihar 
hymn which she sang as she worked among 
the herbs, and which came as if directed 
purposely to the sleepy ears of my con- 
sciousness, I knew that she wished I would 
wake up and come and speak to her 

In a few mmutes she responded to a 
mornmg voice from behind the blinds ‘I 
expect you’re goin’ up to your schoolhouse 
to pass all this pleasant day, yes, I expect 
you’re goin’ to be dreadful busy,’ she said 
despairingly 

‘Perhaps not,’ said I ‘Why, what’s gomg 
to be the matter with you, Mrs Todd^’ 
For I supposed that she was tempted by 
the fine weather to take one of her favorite 
expeditions along the shore pastures to 
gather herbs and simples, and would like to 
have me keep the house 

‘No, I don’t want to go nowhere by land,’ 
she answered gayly, — ‘no, not by land, but 
I don’t know’s we shall have a better day 
all the rest of the summer to go out to Green 
Island an’ see mother I waked up early 
dunkin’ of her The wind’s hght northeast, 
— ’twill take us right straight out, an’ this 
time o’ year it’s liable to change round 
southwest an’ fetch us home pretty, ’long 
late in the afternoon Yes, it’s goin’ to be a 
good day ’ 

‘Speak to the captain and the Bowden 
boy, if you see anybody going by toward 
the landing,’ said I 'We’ll take the big boat ’ 

‘Oh, my sakes' now you let me do thmgs 
my way,’ said Mrs Todd scornfully ‘No, 
dear, we won’t take no big bo’t I’ll just git 
a handy dory, an’ Johnny Bowden an’ me, 
we’ll man her ourselves I don’t want no 
abler bo’t than a good dory, an’ a mce light 
breeze am’t goin’ to make no sea, an’ 
Johnny’s my cousin’s son, — ^mother’ll hke 
to have him come, an’ he’ll be down to the 
herein’ weirs all the time we’re there, any- 
way, we don’t want to carry no men folks 
havin’ to be considered every mmute an’ 
takm’ up all our time No, you let me do. 


we’ll just shp out an’ see mother by our- 
selves I guess what breakfast you’ll want’s 
about ready now ’ 

I had become well acquamted with Mrs 
Todd as landlady, herb-gatherer, and rustic 
philosopher, we had been discreet fellow- 
passengers once or twice when I had sailed 
up the coast to a larger town than Dunnet 
Landmg to do some shoppmg, but I was 
lo yet to become acquainted with her as a 
marmei An hour later we pushed off from 
the landing in the desired dory The tide 
was just on the turn, beginnmg to fall, and 
several friends and acquaintances stood 
along the side of the dilapidated wharf and 
cheered us by their words and evident 
mterest Johnny Bowden and I were both 
rowmg m haste to get out where we could 
catch the breeze and put up the small sail 
20 which lay clumsily furled along the gun- 
wale Mrs Todd sat aft, a stern and un- 
bendmg lawgiver 

‘You better let her drift, we’ll get there 
’bout as quick, the tide’ll take her right out 
from under these old buildin’s, there’s 
plenty wind outside ’ 

‘Your bo’t ain’t trimmed proper. Mis’ 
Todd’’ exclaimed a voice from shore 
‘You’re lo’ded so the bo’t’U drag, you can’t 
30 git her before the wmd, ma’am You set 
’midships, Mis’ Todd, an’ let the boy hold 
the sheet ’n’ steer after he gits the sail up, 
you won’t never git out to Green Island 
that way She’s lo’ded bad, your bo’t is, — 
she’s heavy behind’s she is now'’ 

Mrs Todd turned with some difficulty 
and regarded the anxious adviser, my right 
oar flew out of water, and we seemed about 
to capsize ‘That you, Asa? Good-mornin’,’ 
40 she said pohtely ‘I al’ays liked the stam 
seat best When’d you git back from up 
country?’ 

This allusion to Asa’s origin was not lost 
upon the rest of the company We were 
some httle distance from shore, but we 
could hear a chuckle of laughter, and Asa, 
a person who was too ready with his criti- 
cism and advice on every possible subject, 
turned and walked indignantly away. 

50 When we caught the wind we were soon 
on our seaward course, and only stopped to 
underrun a trawl, for the floats of which 
Mrs Todd looked earnestly, explaming 
that her mother might not be prepared for 
three extra to dinner, it was her brother’s 
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trawl, and she meant to just run her eye 
along for the right sort of a httle haddock 
I leaned over the boat’s side with great m- 
terest and excitement, while she skillfully 
handled the long line of hooks, and made 
scornful remarks upon worthless, bait-con- 
summg creatures of the sea as she reviewed 
them and left them on the trawl or shook 
them off into the waves At last we came to 
what she pronounced a proper haddock, 
and having taken him on board and ended 
his hfe resolutely, we went our way 

As we sailed along I hstened to an m- 
creasingly delightful commentary upon the 
islands, some of them barren rocks, or at 
best giving sparse pasturage for sheep in 
the early summer On one of these an eager 
little flock ran to the water’s edge and 
bleated at us so affectingly that I would 
willingly have stopped, but Mrs Todd 
steered away from the rocks, and scolded 
at the sheep’s mean owner, an acquaintance 
of hers, who grudged the little salt and still 
less care which the patient creatures needed 
The hot midsummer sun makes prisons of 
these small islands that are a paradise in 
early June, with their cool sprmgs and 
short thick-growing grass On a larger is- 
land, farther out to sea, my entertaining 
compamon showed me with glee the small 
houses of two farmers who shared the island 
between them, and declared that for three 
generations the people had not spoken to 
each other even in times of sickness or 
death or birth ‘When the news come that 
the war was over, one of ’em knew it a week, 
and never stepped across his wall to tell the 
others,’ she said ‘There, they enjoy it 
they’ve got to have somethin’ to interest ’em 
in such a place, ’tis a good deal more trym’ 
to be tied to folks you don’t like than ’us to 
be alone Each of ’em tells the neighbors 
their wrongs, plenty hkes to hear and tell 
again, them as fetch a bone’ll carry one, an’ 
so they keep the fight a-goin’ I must say 
I like variety myself, some folks washes 
Monday an’ irons Tuesday the whole year 
round, even if the arcus is gom’ by’’ 

A long Ume before we landed at Green 
Island we could see the small white house, 
standmg high hke a beacon, where Mrs. 
Todd was born and where her mother hved, 
on a green slope above the water, with dark 
spruce woods still higher There were crops 
m the fields, which we presently distm- 


guished from one another Mrs Todd ex- 
aimned them while we were snll far at sea 
‘Mother’s late potatoes looks backward, 
ain’t had rain enough so far,’ she pro- 
noimced her opinion ‘They look weedier 
than what they call Front Street down to 
Cowper Centre. I expect brother Wilham 
is so occupied with his herrm’ weirs an’ 
servm’ out bait to the schooners that he 
10 don’t think once a day of the land.’ 

‘What’s the flag for, up above the spruces 
there behind the house?’ I inquired, with 
eagerness 

‘Oh, that’s the sign for herrm’,’ she ex- 
plained kindly, while Johnny Bowden re- 
garded me with contemptuous surprise 
‘When they get enough for schooners they 
raise that flag, an’ when ’tis a poor catch 
m the weir pocket they just fly a httle signal 
20 down by the shore, an’ then the small bo’ts 
comes and get enough an’ over for their 
trawls There, look' there she is mother 
sees us, she’s wavin’ somethin’ out o’ the 
fore door' She’ll be to the landm’-place 
quick’s we are ’ 

I looked, and could see a uny flutter in 
the doorway, but a quicker signal had made 
its way from the heart on shore to the heart 
on the sea 

30 ‘How do you suppose she knows it’s me^’ 
said Mrs Todd, with a tender smile on her 
broad face ‘There, you never get over bein’ 
a child long’s you have a mother to go to 
Look at the chimney, now, she’s gone right 
in an’ brightened up the fire Well, there, 
I’m glad mother’s well, you’ll enjoy seem’ 
her very much ’ 

Mrs Todd leaned back into her proper 
position, and the boat trimmed again She 
40 took a firmer grasp of the sheet, and gave an 
impauent look up at the gaff and the leech 
of the httle sail, and twitched the sheet as if 
she urged the wind hke a horse There came 
at once a fresh gust, and we seemed to have 
doubled our speed Soon we were near 
enough to see a tiny figure ivith handker- 
chiefed head come down across the field 
and stand waiting for us at the cove above 
a curve of pebble beach 

50 Presently the dory grated on the pebbles, 
and Johnny Bowden, who had been kept m 
abeyance during the voyage, sprang out and 
used manful exeruons to haul us up with 
the next wave, so that Mrs Todd could 
make a dry landmg 
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‘You done that very well,’ she said, ‘She always had a likely look to me, an’ 


moimnng to her feet, and coming ashore 
somewhat stiffly, but with great digmty, re- 
fusing our outstretched hands, and return- 
ing to possess herself of a bag which had 
lam at her feet 

‘Well, mother, here I be'’ she announced 
with indifference, but they stood and 
beamed in each other’s faces 

‘Lookin’ pretty well for an old lady, am’t 
she?’ said Mrs Todd’s mother, turning 
away from her daughter to speak to me She 
was a delightful little person herself, with 
bright eyes and an affectionate air of ex- 
pectation like a child on a holiday You felt 
as if Mrs Blackett were an old and dear 
friend before you let go her cordial hand 
We all started together up the hiU 

‘Now don’t you haste too fast, mother,’ 
said Mrs Todd warningly, ‘ ’tis a far reach 
o’ risin’ ground to the fore door, and you 
won’t set an’ get your breath when you’re 
once there, but go trotting about Now 
don’t you go a mite faster than we proceed 
with this bag an’ basket Johnny, there, ’ll 
fetch up the haddock I just made one stop 
to underrun William’s trawl till I come to 
jes’ such a fish’s I thought you’d want to 
make one o’ your nice chowders of I’ve 
brought an onion with me that was layin’ 
about on the window-sill at home ’ 

‘That’s just what I was wantin’,’ said the 
hostess ‘I give a sigh when you spoke o’ 
chowder, knowin’ my onions was out Wil- 
liam forgot to replenish us last time he was 
to the Landin’ Don’t you haste so yourself, 
Almiry, up this risin’ ground I hear you 
commencin’ to wheeze a’ready ’ 

This mild revenge seemed to afford great 
pleasure to both giver and receiver They 
laughed a little, and looked at each other 
affectionately, and then at me Mrs Todd 
considerately paused, and faced about to 
regard the wide sea view I was glad to stop, 
being more out of breath than either of my 
compamons, and I prolonged the halt by 
aslung the names of the neighboring islands 
There was a fine breeze blowing, which we 
felt more there on the high land than when 
we were running before it in the dory 

‘Why, this ain’t that kitten I saw when I 
was out last, the one that I said didn’t ap- 
pear hkely’’ exclaimed Mrs Todd as we 
went our way 

‘That’s the one, Almiry,’ said her mother 


she’s right after her busmess. I never see 
such a mouser for one of her age If ’t 
wan’t for WiUiam, I never should have 
housed that other dromn’ old thmg so long, 
but he sets by her on account of her havm’ 
a bob tail I don’t deem it advisable to main- 
tain cats just on account of their havm’ bob 
tails, they’re like all other curiosities, good 
for them that wants to see ’em twice This 
kitten catches mice for both, an’ keeps me 
respectable as I ain’t been for a year She’s 
a real understandin’ little help, this kitten 
IS I picked her from among five Miss 
Augusta Pennell had over to Burnt Island,’ 
said the old woman, trudging along with 
the kitten close at her skirts ‘Augusta, she 
says to me, “Why, Aiis’ Blackett, you’ve 
took the homeliest,’’ an’ says I, “I’ve got 
the smartest, I’m satisfied ” ’ 

‘I’d trust nobody sooner ’n you to pick 
out a kitten, mother,’ said the daughter 
handsomely, and we went on m peace and 
harmony 

The house was just before us now, on a 
green level that looked as if a huge hand 
had scooped it out of the long green field 
we had been ascending A httle way above, 
the dark spruce woods began to climb the 
top of the hill and cover the seaward slopes 
of the island There was just room for the 
small farm and the forest, we looked down 
at the fish-house and its rough sheds, and 
the weirs stretching far out into the water 
As we looked upward, the tops of the firs 
came sharp against the blue sky There was 
a great stretch of rough pasture-land round 
the shoulder of the island to the eastward, 
and here were all the thick-scattered gray 
rocks that kept their places, and the gray 
backs of many sheep that forever wandered 
and fed on the thm sweet pasturage that 
frmged the ledges and made soft hollows 
and strips of green turf like growmg velvet. 
I could see the rich green of bayberry bushes 
here and there, where the rocks made room 
The air was very sweet, one could not help 
wishing to be a atizen of such a complete 
and tiny contment and home of fisherfolk 

The house was broad and clean, with a 
roof that looked heavy on its low walls. It 
was one of the houses that seem firm- 
rooted in the ground, as if they were two- 
thirds below the surface, like icebergs. The 
front door stood hospitably open in expec- 
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tation of company, and an orderly vine 
grew at each side, but our path led to the 
kitchen door at the house-end, and there 
grew a mass of gay flowers and greenery, as 
if they had been swept together by some 
dihgent garden broom into a tangled heap 
there were portulacas all along under the 
lower step and straggling off into the grass, 
and clustering mallows that crept as near as 
they dared, like poor relations I saw the lo 
bright eyes and brainless httle heads of two 
half-grown chickens who were snuggled 
down among the mallows as if they had 
been chased away from the door more than 
once, and expected to be again 

‘It seems kind o’ formal cormn’ m this 
way,’ said Mrs Todd impulsively, as we 
passed the flowers and came to the front 
doorstep, but she was mindful of the pro- 
prieties, and walked before us into the best 20 
room on the left 

‘Why, mother, if you haven’t gone an’ 
turned the carpet'’ she exclaimed, with 
something in her voice that spoke of awe 
and admiration ‘When’d you get to it? I 
s’pose Mis’ Addicks come over an’ helped 
you, from White Island Landing’’ 

‘No, she didn’t,’ answered the old wom- 
an, standing proudly erect, and makmg the 
most of a great moment ‘I done it all my- 30 
self with Wilham’s help He had a spare 
day, an’ took right holt with me, an’ ’twas 
all well beat on the grass, an’ turned, an’ 
put down again afore we went to bed I 
ripped an’ sewed over two o’ them long 
breadths I ain’t had such a good mght’s 
sleep for two years ’ 

‘There, what do you think o’ havin’ such 
a mother as that for eighty-six year old’’ 
said Mrs Todd, standing before us like a 40 
large figure of Victory. 

As for the mother, she took on a sudden 
look of youth, you felt as if she promised a 
great fumre, and was beginnmg, not ending, 
her summers and their happy toils 

‘My, my'’ exclaimed Mrs Todd. ‘I 
couldn’t ha’ done it myself, I’ve got to own 

it ’ 

‘I was much pleased to have it off my 
mind,’ said Mrs Blackett, humbly, ‘the so 
more so because along at the first of the 
next week I wasn’t very well I suppose it 
may have been the change of weather ’ 

Mrs Todd could not resist a significant 
glance at me, but, with charmmg sympathy. 


she forbore to pomt the lesson or to con- 
nect this illness with its apparent cause She 
loomed larger than ever in the httle old- 
fashioned best room, with its few pieces of 
good furmture and pictures of national m- 
terest The green paper curtams were 
stamped with conventional landscapes of a 
foreign order,— castles on inaccessible crags, 
and lovely lakes with steep wooded shores, 
under-foot the treasured carpet was covered 
thick with home-made rugs There were 
empty glass lamps and crystalhzed bou- 
quets of grass and some fine shells on the 
narrow mantelpiece 

‘I was married m this room,’ said Mrs 
Todd unexpectedly, and I heard her give a 
sigh after she had spoken, as if she could 
not help the touch of regret that would for- 
ever come with all her thoughts of hap- 
piness 

‘We stood right there between the win- 
dows,’ she added, ‘and the minister stood 
here Wilham wouldn’t come in He was 
always odd about seem’ folks, just’s he is 
now I run to meet ’em from a child, an’ 
Wilham, he’d take an’ run away ’ 

‘I’ve been the gamer,’ said the old mother 
cheerfully ‘Wilham has been son an’ 
daughter both since you was married off the 
island He’s been ’most too satisfied to stop 
at home ’long o’ his old mother, but I always 
teU ’em I’m the gainer ’ 

We were all moving toward the kitchen 
as if by common instinct The best room 
was too suggestive of serious occasions, and 
the shades were all pulled down to shut out 
the summer hght and air It was indeed a 
tribute to Society to find a room set apart 
for her behests out there on so apparently 
neighborless and remote an island After- 
noon visits and evemng festivals must be 
few in such a bleak situation at certain 
seasons of the year, but Mrs Blackett was 
of those who do not hve to themselves, and 
who have long since passed the Ime that 
divides mere self-concern from a valued 
share in whatever Society can give and take 
There were those of her neighbors who 
never had taken the trouble to furmsh a 
best room, but Mrs Blackett was one who 
knew the uses of a parlor 

‘Yes, do come right out into the old kitch- 
en, I shan’t make any stranger of you,’ she 
invited us pleasantly, after we had been 
properly received m the room appointed 
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to formality T expect Almiry, here, ’ll 
be driftm’ out ’mongst the pasture-weeds 
quick’s she can find a good excuse ’Tis hot 
now You’d better content yourselves till 
you get mce an’ rested, an’ ’long after dm- 
ner the sea-breeze’ll spring up, an’ then 
you can take your walks, an’ go up an’ see 
the prospect from the big ledge Ahniry’U 
want to show off everything there is Then 
I’ll get you a good cup o’ tea before you 
start to go home The days are plenty long 
now ’ 

While we were talking in the best room 
the selected fish had been mysteriously 
brought up from the shore, and lay all 
cleaned and ready in an earthen crock on 
the table 

‘I think William ought have just stopped 
an’ said a word,’ remarked Mrs Todd, 
pouting with high affront as she caught 
sight of It ‘He’s friendly enough when he 
comes ashore, an’ was remarkable social 
the last time, for him ’ 

‘He ain’t disposed to be very social with 
the ladies,’ explained William’s mother, 
with a delightful glance at me, as if she 
counted upon my friendship and tolerance 
‘He’s very particular, and he’s all in his old 
fishin’-clothes to-day He’ll want me to tell 
him everything you said and done, after 
you’ve gone William has very deep affec- 
tions He’ll want to see you, Almiry Yes, 
I guess he’ll be in by an’ by ’ 

‘I’ll search for him by ’n’ by, if he don’t,’ 
proclaimed Mrs Todd, with an air of un- 
alterable resolution ‘I know all of his bur- 
rows down ’long the shore I’ll catch him by 
hand ’fore he knows it I’ve got some busi- 
ness with William, anyway I brought forty- 
two cents with me that was due him for 
them last lobsters he brought in ’ 

‘You can leave it with me,’ suggested the 
httle old mother, who was already stepping 
about among her pots and pans in the pan- 
try, and preparing to make the chowder 
I became possessed of a sudden un- 
wonted curiosity in regard to William, and 
felt that half the pleasure of my visit would 
be lost if I could not make his mteresting 
acquamtance 

III 

Mrs Todd had taken the omon out of her 
basket and laid it down upon the kitchen 
table ‘There’s Johnny Bowden come with 


us, you know,’ she remmded her mother 
‘He’ll be hungry enough to eat his size ’ 
T’ve got new doughnuts, dear,’ said the 
httle old lady. ‘You don’t often catch Wil- 
liam ’n’ me out o’ provisions I expect you 
might have chose a somewhat larger fish, 
but m try an’ make it do. I shall have to 
have a few extra potatoes, but there’s a 
field full out there, an’ the hoe’s leanm’ 
10 against the well-house, in ’mongst the 
chmbin’-beans ’ She smiled, and gave her 
daughter a commanding nod 

‘Land sakes ahvei Le’ ’s blow the horn 
for Wilham,’ insisted Mrs Todd, with some 
excitement ‘He needn’t break his spirit so 
far’s to come m He’ll know you need him 
for something parucular, an’ then we can 
call to him as he comes up the path I won’t 
put him to no pam ’ 

20 Mrs Blackett’s old face, for the first time, 
wore a look of trouble, and I found it neces- 
sary to counteract the teasing spirit of 
Almira It was too pleasant to stay mdoors 
altogether, even in such rewardmg com- 
panionship, besides, I might meet William, 
and straying out presently, I found the hoe 
by the well-house and an old splmt basket 
at the woodshed door, and also found my 
way down to the field where there was a 
30 great square patch of rough, weedy potato- 
tops and tall ragweed One corner was al- 
ready dug, and I chose a fat-looking hill 
where the tops were well withered There 
IS all the pleasure that one can have m gold- 
digging in finding one’s hopes satisfied in 
the riches of a good hill of potatoes I longed 
to go on, but It did not seem frugal to dig 
any longer after my basket was full, and at 
last I took my hoe by the middle and hfted 
40 the basket to go back up the hill I was sure 
that Mrs Blackett must be waiting im- 
patiently to shce the potatoes into the chow- 
der, layer after layer, with the fish 

‘You let me take holt o’ that basket, 
ma’am,’ said a pleasant, anxious voice be- 
hind me 

I turned, startled m the silence of the 
wide field, and saw an elderly man, bent m 
the shoulders as fishermen often are, gray- 
50 headed and clean-shaven, and virith a timid 
air. It was Wilham He looked just hke his 
mother, and I had been imagimng that he 
was large and stout hke his sister, Almira 
Todd, and, strange to say, my fency had led 
me to picture him not far from thirty and a 
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little louDsh It was necessary instead to pay 
William the respect due to age 

I accustomed myself to plam facts on the 
mstant, and we said good-moming like old 
friends The basket was really heavy, and 1 
put the hoe through its handle and offered 
him one end, then we moved easily toward 
the house together, speakmg of the fine 
weather and of mackerel which were re- 
ported to be striking m all about the bay 
William had been out since three o’clock, 
and had taken an extra fare of fish I could 
feel that Mrs Todd’s eyes were upon us as 
we approached the house, and although I 
fell behmd in the narrow path, and let Wil- 
ham take the basket alone and precede me 
at some httle distance the rest of the way, I 
could plainly hear her greet him 

‘Got round to comm’ in, didn’t you?’ she 
mquired, with amusement ‘Well, now, 
that’s clever. Didn’t know’s I should see 
you to-day, William, an’ I wanted to settle 
an account ’ 

I felt somewhat disturbed and respon- 
sible, but when I joined them they were on 
the most simple and friendly terms It be- 
came evident that, with Wilham, it was the 
first step that cost, and that, having once 
joined m social interests, he was able to pur- 
sue them with more or less pleasure He 
was about sixty, and not young-looking for 
his years, yet so undying is the spirit of 
youth, and bashfulness has such a power of 
survival, that I felt all the time as if one 
must try to make the occasion easy for some 
one who was young and new to the affairs 
of social life He asked politely if I would 
like to go up to the great ledge while dinner 
was getting ready, so, not without a deep 
sense of pleasure, and a delighted look of 
surprise from the two hostesses, we started, 
Wilham and I, as if both of us felt much 
younger than we looked Such was the in- 
nocence and simplicity of the moment that 
when I heard Mrs Todd laughmg behmd 
us m the kitchen I laughed too, but William 
did not even blush I think he was a httle 
deaf, and he stepped along before me most 
busmesshke and intent upon his errand 

We went from the upper edge of the field 
above the house into a smooth, brown path 
among the dark spruces The hot sun 
brought out the fragrance of the pitchy 
bark, and the shade was pleasant as we 
climbed the hill Wilham stopped once or 


twice to show me a great wasps-nest close 
by, or some fishhawks’-nest below in a bit 
of swamp He picked a few sprigs of late- 
blooming hnnaea as we came out upon an 
open bit of pasture at the top of the island, 
and gave them to me without speakmg, but 
he knew as well as I that one could not say 
half he wished about hnnsea Through this 
piece of rough pasture ran a huge shape of 
lo stone hke the great backbone of an enor- 
mous creature At the end, near the woods, 
we could climb up on it and walk along to 
the highest point, there above the circle of 
pointed firs we could look down over all the 
island, and could see the ocean that circled 
this and a hundred other bits of island- 
ground, the mainland shore and all the far 
horizons It gave a sudden sense of space, 
for nothing stopped the eye or hedged one 
20 in, — ^that sense of hberty in space and time 
which great prospects always give 

‘There ain’t no such view in the world, I 
expect,’ said William proudly, and I has- 
tened to speak my heartfelt tribute of 
praise, it was impossible not to feel as if an 
untraveled boy had spoken, and yet one 
loved to have him value his native heath 

IV 

30 We were a little late to dinner, but Mrs 
Blackett and Mrs Todd were lenient, and 
we all took our places after William had 
paused to wash his hands, like a pious Brah- 
min, at the well, and put on a neat blue 
coat which he took from a peg behind the 
kitchen door Then he resolutely asked a 
blessing in words that I could not hear, and 
we ate the chowder and were thankful The 
kitten went round and round the table, 
40 quite erect, and, holding on by her fierce 
young claws, she stopped to mew with 
pathos at each elbow, or darted off to the 
open door when a song sparrow forgot him- 
self and lit in the grass too near William 
did not talk much, but his sister Todd oc- 
cupied the time and told all the news there 
was to tell of Dunnet Landing and its 
coasts, while the old mother hstened with 
delight Her hospitahty was something ex- 
50 quisite, she had the gift which so many 
women lack, of being able to make them- 
selves and their houses belong entirely to a 
guest’s pleasure, — that charming surrendei 
for the moment of themselves and whatever 
belongs to them, so that they make a part of 
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one’s own hfe that can never be forgotten 
Tact IS after all a kind of nund-readingj and 
my hostess held the golden gift Sympathy 
IS of the mmd as well as the heart, and Mrs 
Blackett’s world and mme were one from 
the moment we met Besides, she had that 
final, that highest gift of heaven, a perfect 
self-forgetfulness Sometimes, as I watched 
her eager, sweet old face, I wondered why 
she had been set to shme on this lonely is- 
land of the northern coast It must have 
been to keep the balance true, and make up 
to all her scattered and depending neigh- 
bors for other thmgs which they may have 
lacked 

When we had fimshed clearmg away the 
old blue plates, and the kitten had taken 
care of her share of the fresh haddock, just 
as we were putting back the kitchen chairs 
in their places, Mrs Todd said briskly that 
she must go up into the pasture now to 
gather the desired herbs 

‘You can stop here an’ rest, or you can 
accompany me,’ she announced ‘Mother 
ought to have her nap, and when we come 
back she an’ William’ll sing for you She 
admires music,’ said Mrs Todd, turmng 
to speak to her mother 

But Mrs Blackett tried to say that she 
couldn’t sing as she used, and perhaps Wil- 
ham wouldn’t feel like it She looked ured, 
the good old soul, or I should have liked to 
sit in the peaceful little house while she 
slept, I had had much pleasant experience 
of pastures already in her daughter’s com- 
pany But It seemed best to go with Mrs 
Todd, and off we went 

Mrs. Todd carried the gingham bag 
which she had brought from home, and a 
small heavy burden in the bottom made it 
hang straight and slender from her hand 
The way was steep, and she soon grew 
breathless, so that we sat down to rest 
awhile on a convement large stone among 
the bayberry 

‘There, I wanted you to see this, — ’tis 
mother’s picture,’ said Mrs Todd, ‘ ’twas 
taken once when she was up to Portland, 
soon after she was married That’s me,’ she 
added, opemng another worn case, and dis- 
playmg the full face of the cheerful child 
she looked like still in spite of being past 
sixty ‘And here’s Wilham an’ father to- 
gether I take after father, large and heavy, 
an’ Wilham is hke mother’s folks, short an’ 


thin He ought to have made something 
o’ himself, bem’ a man an’ so like mother, 
but though he’s been very steady to work, 
an’ kept up the farm, an’ done his iishm’ 
too right along, he never had mother’s 
snap an’ power o’ seem’ things just as they 
be. He’s got excellent judgment, too,’ medi- 
tated Wilham’s sister, but she could not ar- 
rive at any satisfactory deasion upon what 
lo she evidently thought his failure m life. ‘I 
think It IS well to see any one so happy an’ 
makm’ the most of hfe just as it falls to 
hand,’ she said as she began to put the da- 
guerreotypes away again, but I reached out 
my hand to see her mother’s once more, a 
most flowerhke face of a lovely young 
woman m quaint dress There was m the 
eyes a look of anticipation and joy, a far-off 
look that sought the horizon, one often sees 
20 It m seafarmg families, inherited by girls 
and boys alike from men who spend their 
hves at sea, and are always watchmg for dis- 
tant sails or the first loom of the land At sea 
there is nothing to be seen close by, and this 
has Its counterpart in a sailor’s character, in 
the large and brave and patient traits that 
are developed, the hopeful pleasanmess that 
one loves so in a seafarer 

When the farmly pictures were wrapped 
30 again in a big handkerchief, we set forward 
m a narrow footpath and made our way to 
a lonely place that faced northward, where 
there was more pasturage and fewer bushes, 
and we went down to the edge of short 
grass above some rocky cliffs where the 
deep sea broke with a great noise, though 
the wmd was down and the water looked 
qmet a httle way from shore Among the 
grass grew such pennyroyal as the rest of 
40 the world could not provide There was a 
fine fragrance in the air as we gathered it 
sprig by sprig and stepped along carefully, 
and Mrs Todd pressed her aromatic nose- 
gay between her hands and offered it to me 
again and again 

‘There’s nothm’ hke it,’ she said, ‘oh no, 
there’s no such pennyr’yal as this m the 
State of Marne It’s the right pattern of the 
plant, and all the rest I ever see is but an 
50 imitation Don’t it do you good?’ And I an- 
swered with enthusiasm. 

‘There, dear, I never showed nobody else 
but mother where to find this place, ’ns 
kmd of samted to me Nathan, my husband, 
an’ I used to love this place when we was 
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courtin’, and’ — she hesitated, and then 
spoke softly — ‘when he was lost, ’twas just 
off shore tryin’ to get in by the short chan- 
nel out there between Squaw Islands, right 
in sight o’ this headland where we’d set an’ 
made our plans all summer long ’ 

I had never heard her speak of her hus- 
band before, but I felt that we were friends 
now since she had brought me to this place 

‘ ’Twas but a dream with us,’ Mrs Todd 
said ‘I knew it when he was gone I knew 
It’ — and she whispered as if she were at con- 
fession — ‘I knew it afore he started to go to 
sea My heart was gone out o’ my keepm’ 
before I ever saw Nathan, but he loved me 
well, and he made me real happy, and he 
died before he ever knew what he’d had to 
know if we’d hved long together ’Tis very 
strange about love No, Nathan never found 
out, but my heart was troubled when I 
knew him first There’s more women likes 
to be loved than there is of those that loves 
I spent some happy hours right here I 
always liked Nathan, and he never knew 
But this pennyr’yal always reminded me, 
as I’d sit and gather it and hear him talkin’ 
— It always would remind me of — the other 
one ’ 

She looked away from me, and presently 
rose and went on by herself. There was 
something lonely and sohtary about her 
great determined shape She might have 
been Antigone alone on the Theban plam 
It IS not often given in a noisy world to 
come to the places of great grief and silence 
An absolute, archaic grief possessed this 
country-woman, she seemed like a renewal 
of some historic soul, with her sorrows and 
the remoteness of a daily hfe busied with 
rustic simplicities and the scents of prime- 
val herbs 

I was not incompetent at herb-gathermg, 
and after a while, when I had sat long 
enough wakmg myself to new thoughts, and 
reading a page of remembrance with new 
pleasure, I gathered some bunches, as I was 
bound to do, and at last we met agam 
higher up the shore, m the plain every-day 
world we had left behmd when we went 
down to the pennyroyal plot As we walked 
together along the high edge of the field we 
saw a hundred sails about the bay and 
farther seaward, it was imd-afternoon or 
after, and the day was commg to an end 


‘Yes, they’re all makm’ towards the 
shore, — the small craft an’ the lobster 
smacks an’ all,’ said my compamon ‘We 
must spend a httle ume with mother now, 
just to have our tea, an’ then put for home ’ 

‘No matter if we lose the wind at sun- 
down, I can row in with Johnny,’ said I, 
and Mrs Todd nodded reassurmgly and 
kept to her steady plod, not quickening her 
lo gait even when we saw WiUiam come round 
the corner of the house as if to look for us, 
and wave his hand and disappear 

‘Why, Wilham’s right on deck, I didn’t 
know’s we should see any more of him’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs Todd ‘Now mother’ll put 
the kettle right on, she’s got a good fire 
goin’ ’ I too could see the blue smoke 
thicken, and then we both walked a little 
faster, while Mrs Todd groped in her full 
JO bag of herbs to find the daguerreotypes and 
be ready to put them in their places 

V 

WiUiam was sitting on the side door step, 
and the old mother was busy making her 
tea, she gave into my hand an old flowered- 
glass tea-caddy 

‘Wilham thought you’d like to see this, 
when he was settm’ the table My father 
30 brought It to my mother from the island of 
Tobago, an’ here’s a pair of beautiful mugs 
that came with it ’ She opened the glass 
door of a httle cupboard beside the chim- 
ney ‘These I call my best things, dear,’ she 
said ‘You’d laugh to see how we enjoy ’em 
Sunday nights in winter we have a real 
company tea ’stead o’ hvin’ right along just 
the same, an’ I make somethin’ good for a 
s’prise an’ pul on some o’ my preserves, an’ 
40 we get a-talkm’ together an’ have real pleas- 
ant umes ’ 

Mrs Todd laughed indulgently, and 
looked to see what I thought of such child- 
ishness. 

‘I wish I could be here some Sunday 
evemng,’ said I 

‘Wilham an’ me’ll be talkin’ about you 
an’ thinkm’ o’ this mce day,’ said Mrs 
Blackett affectionately, and she glanced at 
50 Wilham, and he looked up bravely and nod- 
ded I began to discover that he and his 
sister could not speak their deeper feehngs 
before each other 

‘Now I want you an’ mother to sing,’ 
said Mrs Todd abruptly, with an air of 
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command, and I gave William much sym- 
pathy in his evident distress 

‘AJfter I’ve had my cup o’ tea, dear,’ an- 
swered the old hostess cheerfully, and so 
we sat down and took our cups and made 
merry while they lasted It was impossible 
not to wish to stay on forever at Green Is- 
land, and I could not help saymg so. 

T’m very happy here, both winter an’ 
summer,’ said old Mrs Blackett ‘WiUiam 
an’ I never wish for any other home, do we, 
Wilham’ I’m glad you find it pleasant, I 
wish you’d come an’ stay, dear, whenever 
you feel mchned But here’s Almiry, I 
always think Providence was Itind to plot 
an’ have her husband leave her a good house 
where she really belonged She’d been very 
restless if she’d had to continue here on 
Green Island You wanted more scope, 
didn’t you, Ahniry, an’ to five m a large 
place where more things grew? Sometimes 
folks wonders that we don’t live together, 
perhaps we shall some time,’ and a shadow 
of sadness and apprehension flitted across 
her face ‘The time o’ sickness an’ fadin’ 
has got to come to all But Almiry’s got an 
herb that’s good for everything ’ She smiled 
as she spoke, and looked bright again 

‘There’s some herb that’s good for every- 
body, except for them that thinks they’re 
sick when they ain’t,’ announced Mrs 
Todd, with a truly professional air of fi- 
nality ‘Come, Wilham, let’s have Sweet 
Home, an’ then mother’ll smg Cupid an’ 
the Bee for us ’ 

Then followed a most charming surprise 
WiUiam mastered his timidity and began to 
sing His voice was a little faint and frail, 
hke the family daguerreotypes, but it was a 
tenor voice, and perfectly true and sweet 
I have never heard Home, Sweet Home 
sung as touchingly and seriously as he sang 
It, he seemed to make it quite new, and 
when he paused for a moment at the end of 
the first line and began the next, the old 
mother joined him and they sang together, 
she missing only the higher notes, where be 
seemed to lend his voice to hers for the 
moment and carry on her very note and air 
It was the silent man’s real and only means 
of expression, and one could have hstened 
forever, and have asked for more and more 
songs of old Scotch and English inheritance 
and the best that have lived from the baUad 
music of the war Mrs Todd kept time 


visibly, and sometimes audibly, with her 
ample foot I saw the tears m her eyes some- 
times, when I could see beyond the tears in 
mine But at last the songs ended and the 
time came to say good-by, it was the end of 
a great pleasure 

Mrs Blackett, the dear old lady, opened 
the door of her bedroom while MLrs Todd 
was tying up the herb bag, and Wilham had 
10 gone down to get the boat ready and to blow 
the horn for Johnny Bowden, who had 
joined a roving boat party who were off the 
shore lobstermg 

I went to the door of the bedroom, and 
thought how pleasant it looked, with its 
pmk-and-white patchwork qmlt and the 
brown unpamted paneling of its woodwork 

‘Come right in, dear,’ she said ‘I want 
you to set down in my old quilted rockm’- 
20 chair there by the wmdow, you’ll say it’s the 
prettiest view m the house I set there a 
good deal to rest me and when I want to 
read ’ 

There was a worn red Bible on the hght- 
stand, and Mrs Blackett’s heavy silver- 
bowed glasses, her thimble was on the nar- 
row window-ledge, and folded carefully on 
the table was a thick striped-cotton shirt 
that she was makmg for her son Those 
30 dear old fingers and their loving stitches, 
that heart which had made the most of 
everythmg that needed love' Here was the 
real home, the heart of the old house on 
Green Island' I sat in the rocking-chair, 
and felt that it was a place of peace, the 
httle brown bedroom, and the quiet out- 
look upon field and sea and sky 

I looked up, and we understood each 
other without speaking ‘I shall hke to 
40 think o’ your settin’ here to-day,’ said Mrs 
Blackett ‘I want you to come again It has 
been so pleasant for Wilham.’ 

The wmd served us all the way home, 
and did not fall or let the sail slacken until 
we were close to the shore We had a gen- 
erous freight of lobsters in the boat, and 
new potatoes which William had put 
aboard, and what Mrs Todd proudly called 
a full ‘kag’ of prime number one salted 
50 mackerel, and when we landed we had to 
make business arrangements to have these 
conveyed to her house m a wheelbarrow 

I never shall forget the day at Green Is- 
land The town of Dunnet Landing seemed 
large and noisy and oppressive as we came 
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ashore. Such is the power of contrast, for 
the village was so stiU that I could hear the 
shy whippoorwills singing that night as I 
lay awake m my downstairs bedroom, and 


the scent of Mrs Todd’s herb garden under 
the wmdow blew in again and agam with 
every gende rismg of the sea-breeze 

1896 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

1837-1920 


FROM CRITICISM AND FICTION 
The Novel ‘ 

I 

In General Grant’s confession of novel- 
reading there is a sort of inference that he 10 
had wasted his time, or else the guilty con- 
saence of the novehst m me imagines such 
an inference But however this may be, 
there is certainly no question concerning 
the intention of a correspondent who once 
wrote to me after reading some rather brag- 
gmg claims I had made for fiction as a men- 
tal and moral means T have very grave 
doubts,’ he said, ‘as to the whole hst of 
magnificent things that you seem to think 20 
novels have done for the race, and can wit- 
ness in myself many evil things which they 
have done for me Whatever in my men- 
tal make-up is wild and visionary, what- 
ever is untrue, whatever is injurious, I can 
trace to the perusal of some work of fiction 
Worse than that, they beget such high- 
strung and supersensitive ideas of hfe that 
plain mdustry and plodding perseverance 
are despised, and matter-of-fact poverty, 30 
or every-day, commonplace distress, meets 
with no sympathy, if indeed noticed at all, 
by one who has wept over the impossibly 
accumulated suffermgs of some gaudy hero 
or heroine ’ 

I am not sure that I had the controversy 
with this correspondent that he seemed to 
suppose, but novels are now so fully ac- 
cepted by every one pretendmg to culti- 
vated taste — and they really form the whole 40 
mtellectual hfe of such immense numbers of 
people, without question of their influence, 
good or bad, upon the mind — that it is re- 
freshing to have them frankly denounced, 
and to be invited to revise one’s ideas and 
feehngs m regard to them A httle honesty, 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 

editors, is Chapters i8-i9> and 24 of Crtttctsm and 

PtctwniN Y , 1891) 


or a great deal of honesty, in this quest will 
do the novel, as we hope yet to have it, and as 
we have already begun to have it, no harm, 
and for my own part I will confess that I 
beheve fiction in the past to have been 
largely mjunous, as I beheve the stage play 
to be still almost wholly injurious, through 
Its falsehood, its folly, its wantonness, and 
Its aimlessness It may be safely assumed 
that most of the novel-reading which peo- 
ple fancy an intellectual pastime is the emp- 
tiest dissipation, hardly more related to 
thought or the wholesome exercise of the 
mental faculties than opium-eating, m 
either case the brain is drugged, and left 
weaker and crazier for the debauch If this 
may be called the negauve result of the 
fiction habit, the positive injury that most 
novels work is by no means so easily to be 
measured in the case of young men whose 
character they help so much to form or de- 
form, and the women of all ages whom they 
keep so much in ignorance of the world they 
misrepresent Grown men have little harm 
from them, but in the other cases, which 
are the vast majority, they hurt because 
they are not true — ^not because they are ma- 
levolent, but because they are idle lies about 
human nature and the social fabric, which 
It behooves us to know and to understand, 
that we may deal justly with ourselves and 
with one another One need not go so far as 
our correspondent, and trace to the fiction 
habit ‘whatever is wild and visionary, what- 
ever IS untrue, whatever is injurious,’ in 
one’s hfe, bad as the ficnon habit is it is 
probably not responsible for the whole sum 
of evil in Its victims, and I beheve that if 
the reader will use care in choosing from 
this fungus-growth with which the fields of 
hterature teem every day, he may nourish 
himself as with the true mushroom, at no 
nsk from the poisonous species 

The tests are very plain and simple, and 
they are perfectly infaUible If a novel flat- 
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ters the passions, and exalts them above the 
prmaples, it is poisonous; it may not kill, 
but It will certainly mjure, and this test will 
alone exclude an entire class of fiction, of 
which eminent examples will occur to all 
Then the whole spawn of so-called un- 
moral romances, which imagine a world 
where the sms of sense are unvisited by the 
penalties following, swift or slow, but m- 
exorably sure, in the real world, are deadly 10 
poison these do kill The novels that merely 
tickle our prejudices and lull our judgment, 
or that coddle our sensibihties or pamper 
our gross appetite for the marvellous are 
not so fatal, but they are innutntious, and 
clog the soul with unwholesome vapors of 
all kinds No doubt they too help to weaken 
the moral fibre, and make their readers 
mdiiferent to ‘plodding perseverance and 
plain industry,’ and to ‘matter-of-fact pov- 20 
erty and commonplace distress ’ 

Without takmg them too seriously, it still 
must be owned that the ‘gaudy hero and 
heroine’ are to blame for a great deal of 
harm in the world That heroine long 
taught by example, if not precept, that 
Love, or the passion or fancy she mistook 
for It, was the chief interest of a life, which 
IS really concerned with a great many other 
thmgs, that it was lasting m the way she 30 
knew It, that it was worthy of every sacri- 
fice, and was altogether a finer thing than 
prudence, obedience, reason, that love 
alone was glorious and beautiful, and these 
were mean and ugly in comparison with it 
More lately she has begun to idolize and il- 
lustrate Duty, and she is hardly less mis- 
chievous m this new role, opposmg duty, as 
she did love, to prudence, obedience, and 
reason The stock hero, whom, if we met 40 
him, we could not fail to see was a most de- 
plorable person, has undoubtedly imposed 
himself upon the victims of the fiction 
habit as admirable With him, too, love was 
and IS the great affair, whether m its old 
romantic phase of chivalrous achievement 
or manifold sulfermg for love’s sake, or its 
more recent development of the ‘vinle,’ the 
bullying, and the brutal, or its still more re- 
cent agomes of self-sacrifice, as idle and use- so 
less as the moral experiences of the msane 
asylums With his vam posturmgs and his 
ridiculous splendor he is really a painted 
barbarian, the prey of his passions and his 
delusions, fiiU of obsolete ideals, and the 


motives and ethics of a savage, which the 
guilty author of his being does his best — or 
his worst — m spite of his own hght and 
knowledge, to foist upon the reader as some- 
thing generous and noble I am not merely 
bringmg this charge agamst that sort of fic- 
tion which is beneath literature and outside 
of It, ‘the shoreless lakes of ditch-water,' 
whose miasms fill the, air below the empy- 
rean where the great ones sit, but I am ac- 
cusmg the work of some of the most &mous, 
who have, in this instance or in that, sinned 
agamst the truth, which can alone exalt and 
purify men I do not say that they have con- 
stantly done so, or even commonly done so, 
but that they have done so at all marks them 
as of the past, to be read with the due his- 
torical allowance for their epoch and their 
conditions. For I believe that, while infe- 
rior writers wiU and must continue to im- 
itate them m their foibles and their errors, 
no one hereafter will be able to achieve 
greatness who is false to humamty, either m 
Its facts or its duties The hght of avihza- 
tion has already broken even upon the 
novel, and no conscientious man can now 
set about painting an image of life without 
perpetual quesaon of the verity of his work, 
and without feeling boimd to distinguish so 
clearly that no reader of his may be misled, 
between what is right and what is wrong, 
what IS noble and what is base, what is 
health and what is perdition, m the actions 
and the characters he portrays 

The fiction that aims merely to enter- 
tam — the ficnon that is to serious fiction as 
the opera-bouffe, the ballet, and the pan- 
tomime are to the true drama — need not 
feel the burden of this obhgation so deeply, 
but even such fiction will not be gay or triv- 
ial to any reader’s hurt, and criticism wnll 
hold It to account if it passes from pamting 
to teaching folly. 

More and more not only the criticism 
which prmts its opimons, but the mfimtely 
vaster and powerfuler criticism which 
thinks and feels them merely, will make this 
demand. I confess that I do not care to 
judge any work of the imagination without 
first of all applying this test to it We must 
ask ourselves before we ask anything else. 
Is It true? — true to the motives, the im- 
pulses, the prmaples that shape the hfe of 
actual men and women? This truth, which 
necessarily mdudes the highest morahty 
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and the highest artistry — this truth given, fuse it as we may, it is stiU the feehng of the 

the book cannot be wicked and cannot be vast majority of people for whom life is 

weak, and without it all graces of style and earnest, and who find only a distorted and 

feats of mvention and cunning of construe- misleading hkeness of it in our books We 

tion are so many superfluiues of naughti- may fold ourselves in our scholars’ gowns, 
ness It IS well for the truth to have all and close the doors of our studies, and af- 

these, and shme in them, but for falsehood feet to despise this rude voice, but we can- 

they are merely meretricious, the bedi2en- not shut it out It comes to us from wher- 

ment of the wanton, they atone for nothmg, ever men are at work, from wherever they 

they count for nothing But in fact they w are truly living, and accuses us of unfaith- 
come naturally of truth, and grace it with- fulness, of triviality, of mere stage-play, 

out sohcitation, they are added unto it In and none of us can escape conviction ex- 

the whole range of fiction we know of no cept he prove himself worthy of his time 

true picture of life — that is, of human na- — a time in which the great masters have 

ture — which is not also a masterpiece of brought literature back to hfe, and filled its 
hterature, full of divine and natural beauty ebbing veins with the red tides of reahty. 

It may have no touch or tint of this special We cannot all equal them, we need not copy 

civilization or of that, it had better have them, but we can all go to the sources of 

this local color well ascertained, but the their inspiration and their power, and to 

truth IS deeper and finer than aspects, and lo draw from these no one need go far — no 
if the book is true to what men and women one need really go out of himself, 

know of one another’s souls it will be true Fifty years ago, Carlyle, in whom the 

enough, and it will be great and beautiful truth was always ahve, but in whom it was 

It IS the conception of hterature as some- then unperverted by suffermg, by celeb- 

thing apart from life, superfimely aloof, nty, and by despair, wrote in his study of 

which makes it really unimportant to the Diderot ‘Were it not reasonable to pro- 
great mass of mankind, without a mes- phesy that this exceeding great multitude 

sage or a meamng for them, and it is the of novel-wnters and such like must, in a 

notion that a novel may be false in its new generation, gradually do one of two 

portrayal of causes and effects that makes 30 things either retire mto the nurseries, and 
hterary art contemptible even to those work for children, nunors, and semi-fam- 

whom It amuses, that forbids them to ouspersonsofbothsexes, or else, what were 

regard the novehst as a serious or right- far better, sweep their novel-fabric into the 

minded person If they do not m some dust-cart, and betake themselves with such 

moment of indignauon cry out against all faculty as they have to understand and re- 

novels, as my correspondent does, they re- cord what is true, of which surely there is, 

main besotted in the fume of the delusions and wiU forever be, a whole infimtude un- 
purveyed to them, with no higher feehng known to us of infinite importance to us’ 

for the author than such maudhn affecuon Poetry, it will more and more come to be 

as the habitu 6 of an opium-jomt perhaps 40 understood, is nothing but higher knowl- 
knows for the attendant who fills his pipe edge, and the only genume Romance (for 

with the drug grown persons), Reahty ’ 

Or, as in the case of another correspond- If, after half a century, fiction still mainly 

ent who writes that in his youth he ‘read a works for ‘children, minors, and senu-fatu- 

great many novels, but always regarded it ous persons of both sexes,’ it is neverthe- 

as an amusement, hke horse-racing and less one of the hopefulest signs of the 

card-playmg,’ for which he had no time world’s progress that it has begun to work 

when he entered upon the serious busmess for ‘grown persons,’ and if not exactly m 

of life, It renders them merely contemptu- the way that Carlyle might have solely in- 

ous His view of the matter may be com- 50 tended m urgmg its writers to compile 
mended to the brotherhood and sisterhood memoirs instead of buildmg the ‘novel- 

of novelists as full of wholesome if bitter fabric,’ still it has, m the highest and widest 

suggestion, and we urge them not to dis- sense, already made Reahty its Romance 

miss It with high hterary scorn as that of I cannot judge it, I do not even care for it, 

some Bceonan dull to the beauty of art Re- except as it has done this, and I car hardly 
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conceive of a literary self-respect m these 
days compatible with the old trade of make- 
beheve, with the production of the kind of 
fiction which is too much honored by clas- 
sification with card-playmg and horse-rac- 
mg But let fiction cease to he about hfe, let 
It portray men and women as they are, ac- 
tuated by the motives and the passions m 
the measure we all know, let it leave off 
painting dolls and working them by sprmgs 
and wires, let it show the different interests 
m their true proporuons, let it forbear to 
preach pride and revenge, folly and msan- 
ity, egotism and prejudice, but frankly own 
these for what they are, in whatever figures 
and occasions they appear, let it not put on 
fine literary airs, let it speak the dialect, the 
language, that most Americans know — the 
language of unaffected people everywhere 
— and there can be no doubt of an unhm- 
ited future, not only of delightfulness but 
of usefulness, for it 

II 

This is what I say in my severer moods, 
but at other times I know that, of course, 
no one is gomg to hold all fiction to such 
strict account There is a great deal of it 
which may be very well left to amuse us, if 
It can, when we are sick or when we are 
silly, and I am not inclined to despise it in 
the performance of this office Or, if people 
find pleasure in havmg their blood curdled 
for the sake of havmg it uncurdled agam at 
the end of the book, I would not mterfere 
with their amusement, though I do not de- 
sire It There is a certain demand m prinu- 
uve natures for the kmd of fiction that does 
this, and the author of it is usually very 
proud of It The kind of novels he likes, and 
hkes to write, are intended to take his 
reader’s mind, or what that reader would 
probably call his mind, off himself, they 
make one forget life and all its cares and 
duties, they are not m the least like the nov- 
els which make you think of these, and 
shame you into at least wishing to be a help- 
filler and wholesomer creature than you 
are No sordid details of verity here, if you 
please, no wretched bemg humbly and 
weakly struggling to do right and to be 
true, suffering for his folhes and his sms, 
tastmg joy only through the mortification 
of self, and in the help of others; nothing of 
all this, but a great, whirhng splendor of 


peril and achievement, a wild scene of he- 
roic adventure and of emotional ground and 
lofty tumbhng, with a stage ‘picture’ at 
the fall of the curtam, and all the good 
characters in a row, their left hands pressed 
upon their hearts, and kissmg their right 
hands to the audience, m the good old way 
that has always charmed and always will 
charm Heaven bless it' 

10 In a world which loves the spectacular 
drama and the practically bloodless sports 
of the modern amphitheatre the author of 
this sort of fiction has his place, and we 
must not seek to destroy him because he 
fanaes it the first place In fact, it is a 
condition of his doing well the kmd of 
work he does that he should think it im- 
portant, that he should beheve m himself, 
and I would not take away this faith of 

20 his, even if I could As I say, he has his 
place The world often likes to forget it- 
self, and he brmgs on his heroes, his gob- 
1 ms, his feats, his hair-breadth escapes, his 
immment deadly breaches, and the poor, 
foohsh, childish old world renews the ex- 
atements of its nonage Perhaps this is a 
work of beneficence, and perhaps our brave 
conjurer m his cabalistic robe is a philan- 
thropist in disguise 

30 Within the last four or five years there 
has been throughout the whole English- 
speakmg world what Mr Grant Allen 
happily calls the ‘recrudescence’ of taste m 
fiction The effect is less noticeable m 
America than m England, where effete 
Phihstimsm, conscious of the dry-rot of its 
conventionahty, is castmg about for cure m 
anythmg that is wild and strange and un- 
like Itself But the recrudescence has been 

40 evident enough here, too, and a wnter m 
one of our periodicals has put into conven- 
ient shape some common errors concermng 
popularity as a test of merit m a book He 
seems to think, for instance, that the love of 
the marvellous and impossible m fiction, 
which is shown not only by ‘the unthinking 
multitude clamormg about the book coun- 
ters’ for ficuon of that sort, but by the ‘ht- 
erary elect’ also, is proof of some prmaple 

50 m human nature which ought to be re- 
spected as well as tolerated He seems to 
beheve that the ebulhtion of this passion 
forms a suffiaent answer to those who say 
that art should represent hfe, and that the 
art which misrepresents life is feeble art 
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and false art. But it appears to me that a 
Uttle carefuler reasomng from a httle closer 
mspection of the facts would not have 
brought him to these conclusions. In the 
first place, I doubt very much whether the 
‘hterary elect’ have been fascinated in great 
numbers by the fiction in question, but if I 
supposed them to have really fallen under 
that spell, I should still be able to account 
for their fondness and that of the ‘unthmk- 
mg mulutude’ upon the same groimds, 
without honormg either very much It is 
the habit of hasty casmsts to regard civih- 
zation as inclusive of all the members of a 
civilized commumty, but this is a palpable 
error Many persons m every civilized com- 
mumty hve in a state of more or less evi- 
dent savagery with respect to their habits, 
their morals, and their propensities, and 
they are held m check only by the law 
Many more yet are savage in their tastes, as 
they show by the decoration of their houses 
and persons, and by their choice of books 
and pictures, and these are left to the re- 
straints of public opinion In fact, no man 
can be said to be thoroughly civilized or 
always civihzed, the most refined, the most 
enlightened person has his moods, his mo- 
ments of barbarism, m which the best, or 
even the second best, shall not please him 
At these times the lettered and the unlet- 
tered are ahke primitive and their gratifica- 
nons are of the same simple sort, the highly 
cultivated person may then hke melodrama, 
impossible ficuon, and the trapeze as sin- 
cerely and thoroughly as a boy of thirteen 
or a barbarian of any age. 

I do not blame him for these moodsj I 
find somethmg mstructive and interesting 
m them, but if they lastmgly estabhshed 
themselves m him, I could not help de- 
ploring the state of that person. No one can 
really think that the ‘hterary elect,’ who are 
said to have joined the ‘unthinking multi- 
tude’ in clamormg about the book counters 
for the romances of no-man’s land, take the 
same kmd of pleasure in them as they do m 
a novel of Tolstoi, Tourgueneff, George 
Ehot, Thackeray, Balzac, Manzom, Haw- 
thorne, Henry James, Thomas Hardy, Pala- 
cio Valdes, or even Walter Scott They have 
jomed the ‘unthinking multitude,’ perhaps 
because they are tired of thinking, and ex- 
pect to find relaxauon in feehng — ^feelmg 
crudely, grossly, merely For once m a way 


there is no great harm m this, perhaps no 
harm at all It is perfectly natural, let them 
have their innocent debauch But let us chs- 
tmguish, for our own sake and guidance, 
between the different kinds of things that 
please the same kind of people, between the 
things that please them habitually and those 
that please them occasionally, between the 
pleasures that edify them and those that 
lo amuse them Otherwise we shall be in dan- 
ger of becoming permanently part of the 
‘unthinkmg multimde,’ and of remaimng 
puerile, primitive, savage We shall be so in 
moods and at moments, but let us not fancy 
that those are high moods or fortunate mo- 
ments If they are harmless, that is the most 
that can be said for them They are lapses 
from which we can perhaps go forward 
more vigorously, but even this is not cer- 
20 tain 

My own philosophy of the matter, how- 
ever, would not bring me to prohibition 
of such literary amusements as the writer 
quoted seems to find significant of a grow- 
ing indifference to truth and sanity in fic- 
tion Once more, I say, these amusements 
have their place, as the circus has, and the 
burlesque and negro minstrelsy, and the 
ballet, and presudigitation No one of these 
30 18 to be despised in its place, but we had 
better imderstand that it is not the highest 
place, and that it is hardly an intellectual 
dehght The lapse of all the ‘hterary elect’ 
m the world could not digmfy unreality, 
and their present mood, if it exists, is of no 
more weight against that beauty in htera- 
ture which comes from truth alone, and 
never can come from anything else, than 
the permanent state of the ‘unthinkmg mul- 
40 titude ’ 

Yet even as regards the ‘unthinking mul- 
umde,’ I beheve I am not able to take the 
attitude of the writer I have quoted. I am 
afraid that I respect them more than he 
would like to have me, though I cannot 
always respect their taste, any more than 
that of the ‘hterary elect ’ I respect them 
for their good sense in most practical mat- 
ters, for their laborious, honest hves, for 
30 their kmdness, their good-will, for that as- 
piration towards something better than 
themselves which seems to stir, however 
dumbly, m every human breast not aban- 
doned to hterary pride or other forms of 
self-nghteousness I find every man mter- 
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esting, whether he thinks or unthinks, 
whether he is savage or civihzed, for this 
reason I cannot thank the novehst who 
teaches us not to know but to unknow our 
kind Yet I should by no means hold him to 
such strict account as Emerson, who felt 
the absence of the best motive, even m the 
greatest of the masters, when he said of 
Shakespeare that, after all, he vras only mas- 
ter of the revels The judgment is so severe, m 
even with the praise which precedes it, that 
one winces under it, and if one is still 
young, with the world gay before him, and 
hfe full of joyous promise, one is apt to ask, 
defiantly. Well, what is better than bemg 
such a master of the revels as Shakespeare 
was^ Let each judge for himself To the 
heart again of serious youth uncontaminate 
and exigent of ideal good, it must always be 
a grief that the great masters seem so often 20 
to have been willmg to amuse the leisure 
and vacancy of meaner men, and leave their 
mission to the soul but partially fulfilled 
This, perhaps, was what Emerson had m 
tmnd, and if he had it m mind of Shake- 
speare, who gave us, with his histones and 
comedies and problems, such a searching 
homily as ‘Macbeth,’ one feels that he 
scarcely recogmzed the hmitations of the 
dramatist’s art Few consciences, at tunes, 30 
seem so enlightened as that of this person- 
aUy unknown person, so withdrawn into his 
work, and so lost to the intensest curiosity 
of after-time, at other times he seems 
merely EUzabethan in his coarseness, his 
courthness, his imperfect sympathy 

III 

One of the great newspapers the other day 
mvited the prominent American authors 40 
to speak their minds upon a point m the 
theory and pracnce of fiction which had al- 
ready vexed some of them It was the ques- 
tion of how much or how httle the Ameri- 
can novel ought to deal with certain facts of 
hfe which are not usually talked of before 
young people, and especially young ladies 
Of course the question was not decided, and 
1 forget just how far the balance mchned m 
favor of a larger freedom m the matter But 30 
It certamly mchned that wayj one or two 
writers of the sex which is somehow sup- 
posed to have purity m its keepmg (as if pu- 
rity were a thing that did not practically 
concern the other sex, preoccupied with 


serious affairs) gave it a rather vigorous tilt 
to that side. In view of this faa it would not 
be the part of prudence to make an effort to 
dress the balance, and indeed I do not know 
that I was gomg to make any such effort 
But there are some things to say, around 
and about the subject, which I should like 
to have some one else say, and which I may 
myself possibly be safe in suggestmg 

One of the &st of these is the fact, gener- 
ally lost sight of by those who censure the 
Anglo-Saxon novel for its prudishness, that 
It is really not such a prude after all; and that 
if It IS somenmes apparently anxious to 
avoid those experiences of hfe not spoken of 
before young people, this may be an appear- 
ance only. Sometimes a novel which has 
this shuffling air, this effect of truckhng to 
propriety, might defend itself, if it could 
spe^ for itself, by saying that such expen- 
ences happened not to come withm its 
scheme, and that, so far from maiimng or 
mutilating itself in ignoring them, it was all 
the more faithfully representative of the 
tone of modern hfe in deahng with love 
that was chaste, and with passion so honest 
that It could be openly spoken of before the 
tenderest society bud at dinner It ought 
say that the gmlty intrigue, the betrayal, the 
extreme flirtanon even, was the exceptional 
thmg in hfe, and unless the scheme of the 
story necessarily involved it, that it would 
be bad art to lug it in, and as bad taste as to 
mtroduce such topics m a mixed company 
It could say very justly that the novel m our 
avihzaoon now always addresses a mixed 
company, and that the vast majority of the 
company are ladies, and that very many, if 
not most, of these ladies are young girls If 
the novel were wntten for men and for mar- 
ried women alone, as in contmental Europe, 
it might be altogether different But the 
simple fact is that it is not wntten for them 
alone among us, and it is a question of writ- 
ing, under cover of our umversal accept- 
ance, thmgs for young girls to read which 
you would be put out-of-doors for saymg to 
them, or frankly givmg notice of your mten- 
tion, and so cuttmg yourself off from the 
pleasure — and it is a very high and sweet 
one — of appeahng to these vivid, responsive 
mtelhgences, which are none the less bnl- 
hant and admirable because they are mno- 
cent 

One day a novehst who liked, after the 
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manner of other men, to repine at his hard 
fate, complained to his friend, a critic, that 
he was tired of the restriction he had put 
upon himself in this regard, for it is a mis- 
t^e, as can be readily shown, to suppose 
that others impose it ‘See how free those 
French fellows are’’ he rebelled ‘Shall we 
always be shut up to our tradition of de- 
cency’’ 

‘Do you think it’s much worse than bemg lo 
shut up to their tradition of indecency?’ said 
his friend 

Then that novehst began to reflect, and 
he remembered how sick the invariable mo- 
tive of the French novel made him He per- 
ceived finally that, convention for conven- 
tion, ours was not only more tolerable, but 
on the whole was truer to life, not only to 
its complexion, but also to its texmre No 
one will pretend that there is not vicious m 
love beneath the surface of our society, if he 
did, the fetid explosions of the divorce trials 
would refute him, but if he pretended that 
it was in any just sense characteristic of our 
society, he could be still more easily refuted 
Yet It exists, and it is unquestionably the 
material of tragedy, the stuff from which in- 
tense effects are wrought The question, 
after owning this fact, is whether these in- 
tense effects are not rather cheap effects I 30 
incline to think they are, and I will try to 
say why I think so, if I may do so without 
offence The material itself, the mere men- 
tion of It, has an instant fascinauon, it ar- 
rests, It detains, till the last word is said, 
and while there is anything to be hmted 
This IS what makes a love intrigue of some 
sort all but essential to the popularity of any 
ficnon Without such an intrigue the intel- 
lectual equipment of the author must be of 40 
the highest, and then he will succeed only 
with the highest class of readers But any 
author who will deal with a guilty love in- 
trigue holds all readers in his hand, the 
highest with the lowest, as long as he hints 
the shghtest hope of the smallest potential 
naughtmess He need not at all be a great 
author, he may be a very shabby wretch, if 
he has but the courage or the trick of that 
sort of thing The critics will call hun 50 
‘virile’ and ‘passionate,’ decent people will 
be ashamed to have been limed by him, but 
the low average will only ask another chance 
of flocking into his net If he happens to be 
an able writer, his really fine and costly 


work will be unheeded, and the lure to the 
appetite will be chiefly remembered There 
may be other quahties which make reputa- 
tions for other men, but m his case they will 
count for nothmg He pays this penalty for 
his success m that kmd, and every one pays 
some such penalty who deals with some 
such material It attaches m like manner to 
the triumphs of the writers who now almost 
form a school among us, and who may be 
said to have estabhshed themselves in an 
easy popularity simply by the study of 
erotic shivers and fervors They may find 
their account m the popularity, or they may 
not, there is no question of the popularity 

But I do not mean to imply that their 
case covers the whole ground So far as it 
goes, though, it ought to stop the mouths of 
those who complain that fiction is enslaved 
to propriety among us It appears that of a 
certain kind of impropriety it is free to give 
us all It will, and more But this is not what 
serious men and women writing fiction 
mean when they rebel against the limita- 
tions of their art m our civilization They 
have no desire to deal with nakedness, as 
painters and sculptors freely do in the wor- 
ship of beauty, or with certain facts of hfe, 
as the stage does, in the service of sensation. 
But they ask why, when the conventions of 
the plastic and histriomc arts liberate their 
followers to the portrayal of almost any 
phase of the physical or of the emotional na- 
ture, an American novehst may not write a 
story on the hnes of Anna Karenina or Ma- 
dame Bovary Sappho they put aside, and 
from Zola’s work they avert their eyes They 
do not condemn him or Daudet, necessarily, 
or accuse their motives, they leave them out 
of the question, they do not want to do that 
kind of thing But they do sometimes wish 
to do another kmd, to touch one of the most 
serious and sorrowful problems of hfe m the 
spint of Tolstoi and Flaubert, and they ask 
why they may not At one time, they re- 
mind us, the Anglo-Saxon novehst did deal 
with such problems — DeFoe in his spirit, 
Richardson m his. Goldsmith in his At 
what moment did our fiction lose this privi- 
lege’ In what fatal hour did the Young Girl 
arise and seal the bps of Fiction, with a 
touch of her finger, to some of the most 
vital interests of hfe? 

Whether I wished to oppose them m their 
aspiraaon for greater freedorn, or whether 
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I wished to encourage them, I should begin 
to answer them by saying that the Young 
Girl had never done anything of the kind. 
The manners of the novel have been im- 
provmg with those of its readers, that is all 
Gentlemen no longer swear or fall drunk 
under the table, or abduct young ladies and 
shut them up in lonely country-houses, or 
so habitually set about the rum of their 
neighbors’ wives, as they once did. Gener- 10 
aUy, people now call a spade an agricultural 
implement, they have not grown decent 
without havmg also grown a httle squeam- 
ish, but they have grown comparatively 
decent, there is no doubt about that They 
require of a novelist whom they respect 
unquestionable proof of his seriousness, if 
he proposes to deal with certain phases of 
hfe, they require a sort of scientific decor- 
um He can no longer expect to be received 20 
on the ground of entertainment only, he as- 
sumes a higher function, something hke 
that of a physician or a priest, and they ex- 
pect him to be bound by laws as sacred as 
those of such professions, they hold him 
solemnly pledged not to betray them or 
abuse their confidence If he will accept the 
conditions, they give him their confidence, 
and he may then treat to his greater honor, 
and not at all to his disadvantage, of such 30 
experiences, such relations of men and 
women as George Eliot treats in Adam 
Bede, in Daniel Deronda, m Romola, m al- 
most all her books, such as Hawthorne 
treats in The Scarlet Letter, such as Dickens 
treats m David Copperfield, such as Thack- 
eray treats in Pendennts, and glances at in 
every one of his ficuons, such as most of 
the masters of Enghsh fiction have at some 
time treated more or less openly It is quite 40 
false or quite mistaken to suppose that our 
novels have left untouched these most im- 
portant reahties of hfe They have only not 
made them their stock in trade, they have 
kept a true perspective in regard to them, 
they have relegated them in their pictures 
of hfe to the space and place they occupy m 
hfe Itself, as we know it m England and 
America They have kept a correct propor- 
tion, knowing perfectly weU that unless the 50 
novel IS to be a map, with everythmg scru- 
pulously laid down in it, a faithful record of 
hfe m the greater extent could be made 
to the exclusion of guilty love and all its ar- 
cumstances and consequences. 


I justify them m this view not only be- 
cause I hate what is cheap and meretricious, 
and hold in peculiar loathing the cant of the 
critics who require ‘passion’ as somethmg 
m Itself admirable and desirable m a novel, 
but because I prize fidehty in the historian 
of feehng and character. Most of these 
critics who demand ‘passion’ would seem 
to have no conception of any passion but 
one Yet there are several other passions, 
the passion of gnef, the passion of avarice, 
the passion of pity, the passion of ambiuon, 
the passion of hate, the passion of envy, the 
passion of devotion, the passion of friend- 
ship, and all these have a greater part m the 
drama of hfe than the passion of love, and 
infinitely greater than the passion of guilty 
love Wittingly or unwittingly, English fic- 
tion and American fiction have recognized 
this truth, not fuUy, not in the measure it 
merits, but in greater degree than most 
other fiction 

1891 

FROM A MODERN INSTANCE 

The Departure from Equity ‘ 

This last drop cf the local meanness filled 
Bartley’s bitter cup As he passed the house 
at the end of the street he seemed to drain 
It all He knew that the old lawyer was there 
sittmg by the office stove, drawing his hand 
across his chm, and Bartley hoped that he 
was still as miserable as he had looked when 
he last saw him, but he did not know that by 
the wmdow in the house, which he would 
not even look at, Marcia sat self-prisoned in 
her room, with her eyes upon the road, 
famishing for the thousandth part of a 
chance to see him pass She saw him now 
for the instant of his coming and gomg 
With eyes trained to take m every point, 
she saw the preparation which seemed hke 
final departure, and with a gasp of ‘Bartley'’ 
as if she were trying to call after him, she 
sank back into her chair and shut her eyes 
He drove on, plunging mto the deep hol- 
low beyond the house, and keeping for 
several miles the road they had taken on 

I The sdecuon, to which the title has been given by the 
editors^ is Chapter 12 from A Modem Instance(Bosion, 
1882) Bartley Hubbard has hurriedly quitted Equity, 
where his first attempt at an ambitious career has 
failed Marcia Gaylord, whose father had understood 
Hubbard's essential weakness and forbidden their 
marriage, follows after him 
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that Sunday together, but he did not make 
the turn that brought them back to the vil- 
lage agam The pale sunset was slanting 
over the snow when he reached the Junc- 
tion, for he had slackened his colt’s pace 
after he had put ten miles behmd him, not 
choosing to reach a prospecuve purchaser 
with his horse aU blown and bathed with 
sweat He wished to be able to say, ‘Look at 
him' He’s come fifteen miles since three 
o’clock, and he’s as keen as when he started ’ 
This was true, when, having left his bag- 
gage at the Junction, he drove another mile 
mto the country to see the farmer of the 
gentleman who had his summer-house here, 
and who had once bantered Bartley to sell 
him his colt The farmer was away, and 
would not be at home till the up-tram from 
Boston was m Bardey looked at his watch, 
and saw that to wait would lose him the six 
o’clock down-train There would be no 
other nil eleven o’clock But it was worth 
while the gentleman had said, ‘When you 
want the money for that colt, bring him 
over any time, my farmer will have it ready 
for you ’ He waited for the up-train, but 
when the farmer arrived, he was full of all 
sorts of scruples and reluctances He said he 
should not like to buy it nil he had heard 
from Mr Farnham, he ended by offermg 
Bartley eighty dollars for the colt on his own 
account, he diid not want the cutter 

‘You write to Mr Farnham,’ said Bardey, 
‘that you tried that plan with me, and it 
wouldn’t work, he’s lost the colt ’ 

He made this brave show of indifference, 
but he was disheartened, and, having carried 
the farmer home from the Juncnon for the 
convemence of talking over the trade with 
him, he drove back again through the early 
mght-fall in sullen desperation 

The weather had softened and was threat- 
emng rain or snow, the dark was closmg m 
spiridessly, the colt, shortening from a trot 
mto a short, springy jolt, dropped mto a 
walk at last as if he were tired, and gave 
Bardey time enough on his way back to the 
Juncuon for reflection upon die disaster 
mto which his hfe had fallen These pas- 
sages of utter despair are commoner to the 
young than they are to those whom years 
have experienced m the impermanence of 
any fate, good, bad, or indifferent, unless, 
perhaps, the last may seem rather constant 
Taken m reference to all that had been ten 


days ago, the present rum was incredible, 
and had nothing reasonable in proof of its 
existence Then he was prosperously placed, 
and in the way to better himself indefimtely 
Now, he was here m the dark, with fifteen 
dollars in his pocket, and an unsalable horse 
on his hands, outcast, deserted, homeless, 
hopeless and by whose faults He owned 
even then that he had committed some fol- 
io hes, but in his sense of Marcia’s all-giving 
love he had risen for once m his hfe to a 
conception of self-devotion, and m taking 
herself from him as she did, she had taken 
from him the highest incentive he had ever 
known, and had checked him in his first 
feeble impulse to do and be all in all for an- 
other It was she who had ruined him 
As he jumped out of the cutter at the 
Junction the station-master stopped with a 
20 cluster of party-colored signal-lanterns in 
his hand and cast their hght over the sorrel. 
‘Nice colt you got there ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Bartley, blanketing the horse, 
‘do you know anybody who wants to buy?’ 
‘Whose is he^’ asked the man 
‘He’s mine'’ shouted Bartley ‘Do you 
think I stole him?’ 

‘I don’t know where you got him,’ said 
the man, walking off, and making a soft play 
30 of red and green lights on the snow beyond 
the narrow platform 

Bartley went into the great ugly barn of a 
station, trembhng, and sat down m one of 
the gouged and whitded arm-chairs near 
the stove A pomp of timetables and lumi- 
nous advertisements of Western railroads 
and their land-grants decorated the wooden 
walls of the gendemen’s waiting-room, 
which had been sanded to keep the gende- 
40 men from wridng and sketching upon them 
This was the more judicious because the 
ladies’ room, in the absence of tourist 
travel, was locked m wmter, and they were 
obliged to share the gendemen’s In sum- 
mer, the Juncuon was a busy place, but 
after the snow fell, and imtil the snow 
thawed, it was a desolation relieved only by 
the arrival of the sparsely peopled through- 
trams from the north and east, and by such 
50 local travellers as wished to take trams not 
stopping at their own stauons These broke 
m upon the solitude of the jomt stauon- 
master and baggage-man and switch-tender 
with just sufficient frequency to keep him m 
a state of uncharitable irritation and unrest. 
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To-iught Bartley was the sole mtruderj and 
he sat by the stove wrapped m a cloud of re- 
bellious memoneSj when one side of a col- 
loquy without made itself heard. 

‘What>’ 

Some question was repeated 
‘No, It went down half an hour ago ’ 

An maudible quesuon followed 
‘Next down-train at eleven ’ 

There was now a faintly audible lament lo 
or appeal 

‘Guess you’ll have to come earlier next 
time Most folks does that wants to take it ’ 
Bartley now heard the despairmg moan 
of a woman he had already divined the sex 
of the futile questioner whom the station- 
master was bullying, but he had divmed it 
without compassion, and if he had not him- 
self been a sufferer from the man’s msolence 
he might even have felt a feroaous satisfac- 20 
tion in It In a word, he was at his lowest and 
worst when the door opened and the woman 
came in, with a movement at once bewil- 
dered and daring, which gave him the im- 
pression of a despair as complete and final 
as his own He doggedly kept his place, she 
did not seem to care for him, but m the 
uncertain light of the lamp above them she 
drew near the stove, and, putung one hand 
to her pocket as if to find her handkerchief, 30 
she flung aside her veil with her other, 
and showed her tear-stained face 
He was on his feet somehow ‘Marcia*’ 

‘Oh* Bartley — ’ 

He had seized her by the arm to make 
sure that she was there in verity of flesh and 
blood, and not by some trick of his own 
senses, as a cold chill runnmg over him had 
made him afraid At the touch their passion 
ignored all that they had made each other 40 
suffer, her head was on his breast, his em- 
brace was round her, it was a moment of 
dehrious bliss that intervened between the 
sorrows that had been and the reasons that 
must come 

‘What — what are you doing here, Alar- 
cia?’ he asked at last 

They sank on the benchmg that ran 
rotmd the wall, he held her hands fast in one 
of his, and kept his other arm about her as 50 
they sat side by side 

‘1 don’t know — I — ’ She seemed to rouse 
herself by an effort from her rapture ‘I 
was going to see Nettie Spauldmg. And I 
saw you driving past our house, and I 


thought you were coming here, and I could- 
n’t bear — I couldn’t bear to let you go 
away without telling you that I was wrong, 
and askmg— asking you to forgive me I 
thought you would do it, — I thought you 
would khow that I had behaved that way 
because I — ^I — cared so much for you I 
thought — I was afraid you had gone on the 
other train — ’ She trembled and sank back 
m his embrace, from which she had hfted 
herself a httle 

‘How did you get here?’ asked Bartley, as 
if wilhng to give himself all the proofs he 
could of the every-day reahty of her pres- 
ence 

‘Andy Morrison brought me Father sent 
him from the hotel I didn’t care what 
you would say to me. I wanted to tell you 
that I was wrong, and not let you go away 
feeling that^that — you were all to blame I 
thought when I had done that you might 
drive me away, — or laugh at me, or any- 
thing you pleased, if only you would let me 
take back — ’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered dreamily All that 
wicked hardness was breakmg up within 
him, he felt it melting drop by drop in his 
heart This poor love-tossed soul, this fran- 
oc, unguided, reckless girl, was an angel of 
mercy to him, and in her folly and error a 
messenger of heavenly peace and hope ‘I 
am a bad fellow, Marcia,’ he faltered ‘You 
ought to know that You did right to give 
me up I made love to Hannah Morrison, I 
never promised to marry her, but I made 
her think that I was fond of her ’ 

‘I don’t care for that,’ rephed the girl. ‘I 
told you when we were first engaged that I 
would never think of anything that had 
gone before that, and then when I would 
not listen to a word from you, that day, I 
broke my promise ’ 

‘When I struck Henry Bird because he 
was jealous of me, I was as guilty as if I had 
killed him ’ 

‘If you had killed him, I was boimd to 
you by my word Your striking him was 
part of the same thmg, — part of what I had 
promised I never would care for ’ A gush 
of tears came into his eyes, and she saw 
them ‘Oh, poor Bartley* Poor Bartley*’ 

She took his head between her hands and 
pressed it hard against her hean, and then 
wrapped her arms tight about him, and 
softly bemoaned him 
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They drew a little apart when the man 
came m with his lantern, and set it down 
to mend the fire But as a railroad employee 
he was far too familiar with the love that 
vaunts Itself on all railroad trams to feel 
that he was an intruder He scarcely looked 
at them, and went out when he had mended 
the fire, and left it purring 

‘Where is Andy Morrison?’ asked Bartley 
‘Has he gone back’’ lo 

‘No, he IS at the hotel over there I told 
him to wait till I found out when the tram 
went north ’ 

‘So you inquired when it went to Boston,’ 
said Bartley, with a touch of his old raillery 
‘Come,’ he added, taking her hand under 
his arm He led her out of the room, to 
where his cutter stood outside She was as- 
tonished to find the colt there 

‘I wonder I didn’t see it But if I had, I 20 
should have thought that you had sold it 
and gone away, Andy told me you were 
coming here to seU the colt When the man 
told me the express was gone, I knew you 
were on it ’ 

They found the boy stolidly waitmg for 
Marcia on the veranda of the hotel, stamp- 
ing first upon one foot and then the other, 
and hugging himself in his great-coat as the 
coming snow-fall blew its first flakes m his 30 
face 

‘Is that you, Andy’’ asked Bartley 
‘Yes, sir,’ answered the boy, without sur- 
prise at findmg him with Marcia 

‘Well, here' Just take hold of the colt’s 
head a minute ’ 

As the boy obeyed, Bartley threw the 
reins on the dashboard, and leaped out of 
the cutter, and went within He returned 
after a brief absence, followed by the land- 40 
lord 

‘Well, It ain’t more’n a mile’n a half, if 
It’s that You just keep straight along this 
street, and take your first turn to the left, 
and you’re right at the house, it’s the first 
house on the left-hand side ’ 

‘Thanks,’ returned Bartley ‘Andy, you 
tell the Squire that you left Marcia with 
me, and I said I would see about her getung 
back You needn’t hurry ’ 50 

‘All right,’ said the boy, and he disap- 
peared round the corner of the house to get 
his horse from the barn 

‘Well, I’ll be dl' ready by the time you’re 
here,’ said the landlord, still holding the 


hall-door ajar ‘Luck to you’’ he shouted, 
shutting It 

Marcia locked both her hands through 
Bartley’s arm, and leaned her head on his 
shoulder Neither spoke for some minutes, 
then he asked, ‘Marcia, do you know where 
you are’’ 

‘With you,’ she answered, m a voice of 
utter peace. 

‘Do you know where we are going?’ he 
asked, leaning over to kiss her cold, pure 
cheek 

‘No,’ she answered in as perfect content 
as before 

‘We are going to get married ’ 

He felt her grow tense in her clasp upon 
his arm, and hold there rigidly for a mo- 
ment, while the swift thoughts whirled 
through her imnd Then, as if the struggle 
had ended, she silently relaxed, and leaned 
more heavily against him 

‘There’s sull time to go back, Marcia,’ he 
said, ‘if you wish That turn to the right, 
yonder, wiU take us to Equity, and you can 
be at home m two hours ’ She quivered 
‘I’m a poor man, — I suppose you know that, 
I’ve only got fifteen dollars in the world, 
and the colt here I know I can get on, Tm 
not afraid for myself, but if you 'would 
rather wait, — if you’re not perfectly certain 
of yourself, — remember, it’s going to be a 
struggle, we’re going to have some hard 
times — ’ 

‘You forgive me’’ she huskily asked, for 
all answer, without moving her head from 
where it lay 
‘Yes, Marcia ’ 

‘Then — hurry ’ 

The mimster was an old man, and he 
seemed quite dazed at the suddenness of 
their demand for his services But he gath- 
ered himself together, and contrived to 
make them man and wife, and to give them 
his marriage ceruficate 

‘It seems as if there were something else,’ 
he said, absently, as he handed the paper to 
Bartley 

‘Perhaps it’s this,’ said Bartley, giving 
him a five-dollar note in return 

‘Ah, perhaps,’ he rephed, in unabated 
perplexity He bade them serve God, and 
let them out mto the snowy mght, through 
which they drove back to the hotel 
The landlord had kindled a fire on the 
hearth of the Frankhn stove in his parlor, 
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and the blazing hickory snapped m electri- 
cal sympathy with the storm when they shut 
themselves into the bright room, and Bart- 
ley took Marcia fondly into his arms 
‘Wife!’ 

‘Husband!’ 

They sat down before the fire, hand m 
hand, and talked of the hght things that 
swim to the top, and eddy round and round 
on the surface of our deepest moods They 
made merry over the old mimster’s pertur- 
bation, which Bartley found endlessly amus- 
ing Then he noticed that the dress Marcia 
had on was the one she had worn to the 
sociable in Lower Equity, and she said, yes, 
she had put it on because he once said he 
liked It He asked her when, and she said, 
oh, she knew, but if he could not remember, 
she was not going to tell him Then she 
wanted to know if he recognized her by the 
dress before she lifted her veil in the station 
‘No,’ he said, with a teasing laugh ‘I 
wasn’t thmking of you ’ 

‘Oh, Bartley'’ she joyfully reproached 
him ‘You must have been’’ 

‘Yes, I was' I was so mad at you, that I 
was glad to have that brute of a stanon- 
master buUymg some woman'’ 

‘Bartley'’ 

He sat holding her hand ‘Marcia,’ he 
said, gravely, ‘we must write to your father 
at once, and tell him I want to begin hfe in 
the right way, and I think it’s only fair to 
him ’ 

She was enraptured at his magnamnuty 
‘Bartley' That’s like you' Poor father' I de- 
clare — Bartley, I’m afraid I had forgotten 
him' It’s dreadful, but — you put everyrhmg 
else out of my head I do believe I’ve died 
and come to life somewhere else'’ 

‘Well, I haven’t,’ said Bartley, ‘and I guess 
you’d better write to your father You’d bet- 
ter write, at present, he and I are not on 
speaking terms Here'’ He took out his 
note-book, and gave her his stylographic 
pen after striking the fist that held it upon 
his other fist, in the fashion of the amateurs 
of that reluctant instrument, m order to 
bnng down the ink 

‘Oh, what’s that'*’ she asked 
‘It’s a new kmd of pen I got it for a no- 
tice m the Free Press ’ 

‘Is Heruy Bird going to edit the paper?’ 

‘I don’t know, and I don’t care,’ an- 
swered Bardey ‘I’ll go out and get an en- 


velope, and ask the landlord what’s the 
qmckest way to get the letter to your 
father ’ 

He took up his hat, but she laid her hand 
on his arm. ‘Oh, send for him!’ she said 

‘Arc you afraid I sha’n’t come back?’ he 
demanded, with a laughing kiss ‘I want to 
see him about something else, too.’ 

‘Well, don’t be gone long ’ 
lo They parted with an embrace that would 
have fortified older married people for a 
year’s separation When Bartley came back, 
she handed him the leaf she had tom out of 
his book, and sat down beside him while he 
read it, with her arm over his shoulder 

‘Dear father,’ the letter ran, ‘Bartley and 
I are married We were married an hour 
ago, just across the New Hampshire hne, by 
the Rev Mr Jessup Bartley wants I should 
20 let you know the very first thing I am gomg 
to Boston with Bartley to-night, and, as soon 
as we get settled there, I will write again I 
want you should forgive us both, but if you 
won’t forgive Bartley, you mustn’t forgive 
me You were mistaken about Bartley, and 
I was right Bartley has told me everything, 
and I am perfectly satisfied Love to mother. 

‘Marcia ’ 

‘P S — I did intend to visit Netty Spauld- 
30 mg But I saw Bartley driving past on 
his way to the Juncuon, and I determined 
to see him if I could before he started 
for Boston, and tell him I was all wrong, no 
matter what he said or did afterwards I 
ought to have told you I meant to see Bart- 
ley, but then you would not have let me 
come, and if I had not come, I should have 
died ’ 

‘There’s a good deal of Bartley in it,’ said 
40 the young man with a laugh 

‘You don’t like it'’ 

‘Yes, I do, It’s all right Did you use to 
take the prize for composiuon at boarding- 
schooP’ 

‘Why, I think it’s a very good letter for 
when I’m in such an excited state ’ 

‘It’s beautiful'’ cried Bartley, laughing 
more and more. The tears started to her 
eyes 

50 ‘Marcia,’ said her husband fondly, ‘what 
a child you are' If ever I do anything to be- 
tray your trust in me — ’ 

There came a shuffling of feet outside the 
door, a clmking of glass and crockery, and a 
jarrmg sort of blow, as if some one were 
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trying to rap on the panel with the edge of a 
heavy-laden waiter Bartley threw the door 
open and found the landlord there, red and 
smihng, with the waiter in his hand 
T thought I’d bring your supper in here, 
you know,’ he explained confidentially, 

‘so ’s’t you could have it a httle more snug 
And my wife she kmd o’ got wmd o’ what 
was going on, — women will, you know,’ he 
said with a wink, — ‘and she’s sent ye in lo 
some hot biscuit and a httle jell, and some 
of her cake ’ He set the waiter down on the 
table, and stood admiring its mystery of 
napkined dishes ‘She guessed you wouldn’t 
object to some cold chicken, and she’s put a 
little of that on Sha’n’t cost ye any more,’ 
he hastened to assure them ‘Now this is 
your room till the tram comes, and there 
ain’t agoin’ to anybody come m here So you 
can make yourselves at home. And I hope 20 
you’ll enjoy your supper as much as we did 
ourn the night we was married There' I 
guess I’ll let the lady fix the table, she looks 
as if she knowed how ’ 

He got himself out of the room again, and 
then Marcia, who had made him some em- 
barrassed thanks, burst out in praise of his 
pleasantness 

‘Well, he ought to be pleasant,’ said Bart- 
ley, ‘he’s just beaten me on a horse-trade 30 
I’ve sold him the colt ’ 

‘Sold him the colt'’ cried Marcia, tragi- 
cally droppmg the napkin she had hfted 
from the plate of cold chicken 

‘Well, we couldn’t very well have taken 
him to Boston with us And we couldn’t 
have got there without selling him You 
know you haven’t married a milbonnaire, 
Marcia ’ 

‘How much did you get for the colt^’ 40 
‘Oh, I didn’t do so badly I got a hun- 
dred and fifty for him ’ 

‘And you had fifteen besides ’ 

‘That was before we were married I gave 
the mimster five for you, — I think you are 
worth It I wanted to give fifteen ’ 

‘Well, then, you have a hundred and 
sixty now Isn’t that a great deal?’ 

‘An everlasting lot,’ said Bartley, with an 
impatient laugh ‘Don’t let the supper cool, 50 
Marcia'’ 

She silently set out the feast, but re- 
garded It ruefully ‘You oughtn’t to have 
ordered so much, Bartley,’ she said ‘You 
couldn’t afford it ’ 


‘I can afford anything when I’m hungry. 
Besides, I only ordered the oysters and cof- 
fee, all the rest is consaence money — or 
sentiment — from the landlord Come, come! 
cheer up, now' We sha’n’t starve to-mght, 
anyhow ’ 

‘Well, I know father will help us ’ 

‘We sha’n’t count on him,’ said Bartley 
‘Now drop if’ He put his arm round her 
shoulders and pressed her agamst him, nil 
she raised her face for his kiss 

‘Well, I wtW ’ she said, and the shadow 
hfted Itself from their wedding feast, and 
they sat down and made merry as if they 
had all the money in the world to spend 
They laughed and joked, they praised the 
thmgs they liked, and made fun of the 
others 

‘How strange' How perfectly impossible 
It all seems' Why, last night I was taking sup- 
per at Kinney’s logging-camp, and hating 
you at every mouthful with all my might 
Everything seemed against me, and I was 
feeling ugly, and flirting like mad with a 
fool from Montreal she had come out there 
from Portland for a frohc with the owners’ 
party You made me do it, Marcia’’ he 
cried jestingly ‘And remember that, if you 
want me to be good, you must be kind The 
other thmg seems to make me worse and 
worse ’ 

‘I will, — I will, Bartley,’ she said humbly 
‘I will try to be kind and patient with you 
I will indeed ’ 

He threw back his head, and laughed and 
laughed ‘Poor — poor old Kinney' He’s the 
cook, you know, and he thought I’d been 
making fun of him to that woman, and he 
behaved so, after they were gone, that I 
started home in a rage, and he followed me 
out with his hands all covered with dough, 
and wanted to stop me, but he couldn’t for 
fear of spoiling my clothes — ’ He lost him- 
self in another paroxysm 

Marcia smiled a httle Then, ‘What sort 
of a looking person was she'^’ she tremu- 
lously asked 

Bartley stopped abruptly ‘Not one ten- 
thousandth part as good-looking, nor one 
millionth part as bright, as Marcia Hub- 
bard’’ He caught her and smothered her 
against his breast 

‘I don’t care' I don’t care’’ she cried ‘I 
was to blame more than you, if you flirted 
with her, and it serves me right Yes, I will 
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never say anything to you for anything that 
happened after I behaved so to you ’ 

‘There wasn’t anything else happened,’ 
cried Bartley ‘And the Montreal woman 
snubbed me soundly before she was done 
with me ’ 

‘Snubbed you'’ exclaimed Marcia, with 
illogical mdignation This delighted Bartley 
so much that it was long before he left off 
laugtung over her 


Then they sat down, and were silent till 
she said, ‘And did you leave him m a tem- 
per?’ 

‘Who’ Kinney? In a perfect devil of a 
temper. I wouldn’t even borrow some 
money he wanted to lend me ’ 

‘Write to him, Bartley,’ said his wife, seri- 
ously ‘I love you so I can’t bear to have 
anybody bad friends with you ’ 

1882 


FREDERICK GODDARD TUCKERMAN 

1821-1873 


SIX SONNETS' 

1 

As one turned round on some high moun- 
tain top 

Views all things as they are, but out of 
place. 

Reversing recogmtion, so I trace 

Dimly those dreams of youth and love and 
stop 

Blindly, for m such mood landmarks and 
ways 

That we have trodden all our hves and know 

We seem not to have known and cannot 
guess 

Like one who told his footsteps over to me 

In the opposite world and where he wan- 
dered through 

Whilst the hot wmd blew from the sultry 

north — 10 

Forests that give no shade and bottomless 

Sands where the plummet smks as m the 
sea. 

Saw the sky struck by lightmng from the 
earth. 

Rain salt like blood, and flights of fiery 
snow 

1872 1931 

2 

Long Island' Yes' When first my vision 
swept 

Thy far famt shores with inlet and lagoon 

Or misty woodflats, where the senses swoon 

I The sonnets have been selected from sequences writ- 
ten in 1872, and not printed before their appearance in 
Bynner, cd , The Sonnets of Fredenck Goddard Tucker^ 
man(N Y , 1931) They are, respectively, sonnets 8,11, 
12, and 13 from the third sequence, and sonnets 6 and 
10 from the fourth 


As m that land where Christian sank and 
slept, 

I thought of him, and then when in the 
ram 

We reached the Inn, and when I heard them 
speak 

Of Fire Place at hand and Devil’s Neck 

And Good Ground and Mount Sinai west 
away. 

As m a dream I seemed to tread again 

The Pilgrim’s steps and trace the Heavenly 
Way 10 

But there sat Happy Jack, with dumb 
Rejoice, 

Red Ike the hostler with his whistlmg 
voice. 

And an old man I called Legality 

Craftily quamt the tale he told to me 

1872 1931 

3 

‘Young Silas Long a carrier through these 
woods. 

Drove home one night in not the best of 
moods. 

Having just seen a drowned man flung 
ashore 

With a strange feather cap And once 
before. 

When he was hauling seine in Southold 
Bay 

About this time of year, a seaman’s corse 

Washed up, with such a cap and such a 
face. 

And It had brought misfortune on the 
place. 

Pondering he drove, when lo, across the 
way 

He saw, too late, that there a body lay, lo 
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Felt the wheels tilt but could not stop his 
horse 

Or not at once, then — flinging with a 
slap 

The old cloth cover down he called a cap — 
Ran back, ten steps or more, and nothing 
found ’ 

1872 1931 

4 

‘Yes, the dead pines and deersfoot on the 
ground, — 

So quick returned again in five or six 
His cap was gone and in its stead thrown 
down 

The very loon-slan the twice-drowned had 
on. 

With bits of seaweed stickmg to the flix 
So Long rode home, of cap and sense 
bereft. 

But still can show the dead man’s that was 
left. 

And the webs crawl, he says, when the sea 
rolls ’ 

Then he, having told his tale and said his 
say. 

By way of emphasis or corollary 10 

Spat a torpedo in the bed of coals 
‘And what, what, what,’ squealed Ike, 

‘became of Long’s’’ 

But the old man here rose and reached the 
tongs. 

Laid fire to his pipe and phewed away 
1872 1931 

5 

And two I knew, an old man and a boy. 
Alternate helpers for their day was spent 
In gathering forest bark, and when they 
went 

Late home, the elder did his time employ 
To teach the other and tell him what he 
knew 
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Of history, mjrth, or mathematics hard, 

In hours of mght and, when the mght was 
dark. 

Showed him Job’s Coflon, and the Golden 
Yard, 

Showed the nine moonstars m the moonless 
blue. 

And the great Circle of the Bestiary, 10 
So that the child grew up to love the 
sky 

And, m the woods beyond the hemlock 
bark. 

To heed the intricate moss that o’er it 
grew. 

The shadowy flower all wet with all-day 
dew 

1872 1931 

6 

Hast thou seen reversed the prophet’s 
miracle — 

The worm that, touched, a twig-like 
semblance takes? 

Or hast thou mused what giveth the craft 
that makes 

The twirhng spider at once invisible. 

And the spermal odour to the barberry 
flower. 

Or heard the smgmg sand by the cold coast 
foam. 

Or late — in inland autumn groves afar — 
Hast thou ever plucked the httle chick- 
wintergreen star 

And tasted the sour of its leaP Then come 
With me betimes, and I will show thee 

more 10 

Than these, of nature’s secrecies the least 
In the first morning, overcast and chill. 

And in the day’s young sunshine, seekmg 
stfll 

For earliest flowers and gathering to the 
east 

1872 1931 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


1841—1887 

TRUTH AT LAST Low, louder, roaring round him, felt the 

speed 

Does a man ever give up hope, I wonder, — Grow swifter as the avalanche hurled 

Face the grim fact, seeing it clear as day? downward. 

When Bennen saw the snow slip, heard its Did he for just one heart-throb — did he 

thunder indeed 
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Know with all certainty, as they swept 
onward, 

There was the end, where the crag dropped 
away? 

Or did he think, even till they plunged and 
feU, 

Some miracle would stop them’ Nay, they 
tell lo 

That he turned round, face forward, calm 
and pale. 

Stretching his arms out toward his native 
vale 

As if in mute, unspeakable farewell. 

And so went down — ’Tis something, if at 
last. 

Though only for a flash, a man may see 
Clear-eyed the future as he sees the past. 
From doubt, or fear, or hope’s illusion free 

1883 

FIVE LIVES 

Five mites of monads dwelt in a round 
drop 

That twinkled on a leaf by a pool m the sun 
To the naked eye they hved mvisible. 
Specks, for a world of whom the empty 
shell 

Of a mustard-seed had been a hollow sky 

One was a meditative monad, called a 
sage. 

And, shrinking all lus mind within, he 
thought 

‘Tradition, handed down for hours and 
hours, 

Tells that our globe, this quivering crystal 
world. 

Is slowly dying What if, seconds hence, 10 
When I am very old, yon shimmering 
dome 

Come drawing down and down, till all 
things end’’ 

Then with a weazen smirk he proudly felt 
No other mote of God had ever gained 
Such giant grasp of universal truth 

One was a transcendental monad, thm 
And long and shm in the mind, and thus he 
mused 

Oh, vast, unfathomable monad-souls' 

Made in the image’ — a hoarse frog croaks 
from the pool — 

‘Hark' ’twas some god, voicmg his glorious 
thought 


In thunder music' Yea, we hear their voice. 
And we may guess their mmds from ours, 
their work 

Some taste they have hke ours, some 
tendency 

To wriggle about, and munch a trace of 
scum ’ 

He floated up on a pm-point bubble of 
gas 

That burst, pricked by the air, and he was 
gone. 

One was a barren-minded monad, called 
A positivist, and he knew positively 
‘There is no world beyond this certain 
drop 

Prove me another' Let the dreamers dream 
Of their famt dreams, and noises from 

without, 31 

And higher and lower, life is life enough ’ 
Then swaggering half a hair’s breadth, 
hungrily 

He seized upon an atom of bug, and fed 

One was a tattered monad, called a poet; 
And with shrill voice ecstatic thus he 
sang 

‘Oh, the httle female monad’s bps' 

Oh, the little female monad’s eyes 

Ah, the httle, httle, female, female monad'’ 

The last was a strong-minded monadess. 
Who dashed atmd the infusoria, 41 

Danced high and low, and wildly spun and 
dove 

Till the dizzy others held their breath to 
see 

But while they led their wondrous httle 
hves 

?Eoman moments had gone wheehng by. 
The burning drop had shrunk with fearful 
speed, 

A ghstemng film — ’twas gone, the leaf was 
dry 

The httle ghost of an inaudible squeak 
Was lost to the frog that goggled from his 
stone. 

Who, at the huge, slow tread of a thoughtful 
ox so 

Coming to drmk, stirred sideways fatly, 
plunged. 

Launched backward twice, and all the pool 
was still 

1883 
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OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF 
THE FOOL’S PRAYER 

The royal feast was done, the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care. 

And to his jester cried ‘Sir Fool, 

Kneel now, and make for us a prayerl’ 

The jester doffed his cap and bells. 

And stood the mocking court before. 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore 

He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool, lo 
His pleading voice arose ‘O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fooP 

‘No pity. Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool. 

The rod must heal the sin but. Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool' 

‘ ’Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay, 

’Tis by our folhes that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away 20 

‘These clumsy feet, still m the mire. 

Go crushing blossoms without end. 

These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend 

‘The lU-timed truth we might have kept — 

Who knows how sharp it pierced and 
stung’ 

The word we had not sense to say — 

Who knows how grandly it had rung’ 

‘Our faults no tenderness should ask. 

The chastemng stripes must cleanse them 
all, JO 

But for our blunders — oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 
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‘Earth bears no balsam for mistakes. 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the 
tool 

That did his will, but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool'’ 

The room was hushed, in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens 
cool. 

And walked apart, and murmured low, 

‘Be merciful to me, a fool!’ 40 

1883 

OPPORTUNITY 

This I beheld, or dreamed it m a dream — 
There spread a cloud of dust along a 
plam. 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and 
swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields A 
prmce’s banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, 
hemmed by foes 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge. 

And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener 
steel — 

That blue blade that the king's son bears, — 
but this 

Blunt thing — he snapt and flung it from 
his hand, 10 

And lowermg crept away and left the field 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead. 

And weaponless, and saw the broken 
sword, 

Hilt'buried in the dry and trodden sand. 
And ran and snatched it, and with battle- 
shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down. 
And saved a great cause that heroic day 

1887 



JOHN BANISTER TABB 

1845-1909 


FATHER DAMIEN * 

(Died April ioth, 1889) 

O GoDj the cleanest offering 
Of tainted earth below, 

Unblushing to thy feet we bring — 

‘A leper white as snow'’ 

889 1894 

EVOLUTION 

Out of the dusk a shadow, 

Then a spark, 

Out of the cloud a silence. 

Then a lark. 

Out of the heart a rapture. 

Then a pain. 

Out of the dead, cold ashes. 

Life again 

1894 

BLOSSOM 

For this the fruit, for this the 
seed. 

For this the parent tree. 

The least to man, the most to God — 

A fragrant mystery 
Where love, with beauty glorified. 
Forgets utility 

’892 1894 

THE PEAK 

As on some solitary height 
Abides, in summer’s fierce despite. 
Snow-blossom that no sun can 
blight. 

No frost can kill, 

So, in my soul — all else below 
To change succumbing — stands 
aglow 

One wreath of immemorial snow. 
Unscattered still 

i 8 q 2 1894 

I Father Damieii> a Roman Catholic pnest, was a mis- 
sionary among the lepers at Molokai, Hawaii He him- 
self at last contracted the disease, and died of it 


PREJUDICE 

A LEAF may hide the largest star 
From love’s uplifted eye, 

A mote of prejudice out-bar 
A world of charity. 

1892 1894 

FAME 

Their noonday never knows 
What names immortal are, 

’Tis mght alone that shows 
How star surpassed! star. 

1894 1897 

EXPECTANCY 

An eagle on the summit — Hope and Fear, 
Alternate pimons, movmg resdessly 
O Distance, doth the better part appear 
Doubt or fulfilment of the thing to be'> 

1923 

SUNDERED 

Thou sleepest soimd, and I 
Anear thee he, 

Yet worlds apart 

Thou in the hght of dreams, 

I, where the midmght seems — 

An ashen sea — 

From this my world and that wherem thou 
art 

To blot out all but me. 

1908 1910 

GOING BLIND 

Back to the primal gloom 
Where hfe began. 

As to my mother’s womb 
Must I a man 
Return’ 

Not to be bom again. 

But to remain. 

And in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 

‘The things unseen.’ ii 

1908 1910 
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RICHARD HOVEY 

1864-1900 


THE WANDER-LOVERS 

Down the world with Marnal 
That’s the life for me' 

Wandering with the wandermg wmd. 
Vagabond and unconfined' 

Roving with the roving ram 
Its unboundaried domam' 

Kith and kin of wander-kind. 

Children of the sea! 

Petrels of the sea-drift! 

Swallows of the lea ' i o 

Arabs of the whole wide girth 
Of the wind-encircled earth' 

In all chmes we pitch our tents. 

Cronies of the elements. 

With the secret lords of birth 
Intimate and free 

All the seaboard knows us 
From Fundy to the Keys, 

Every bend and every creek 
Of abundant Chesapeake, 20 

Ardise hills and Newport coves 
And the far-off orange groves. 

Where Floridian oceans break. 

Tropic tiger seas 

Down the world with Mama, 

Tarrying there and here' 

Just as much at home in Spam 
As m Tangier or Tourame' 

Shakespeare’s Avon knows us well. 

And the crags of Neufchatel, 30 

And the ancient Nile is fain 
Of our commg near 

Down the world with Mama, 

Daughter of the air' 

Mama of the subtle grace. 

And the vision m her face' 

Moving in the measures trod 
By the angels before God! 

With her sky-blue eyes amaze 

And her sea-blue hair' 40 

Mama with the trees’ hfe 
In her veins a-sur' 

Mama of the aspen heart 
Where the sudden quivers start! 


Qmck-responsive, subtle, wild! 

Artless as an artless child. 

Spite of all her reach of art' 

Oh, to roam with her' 

Mama with the wind’s will. 

Daughter ofthesea' Jo 

Mama of the qmck disdain. 

Starting at the dream of stain' 

At a smile with love aglow. 

At a frown a statued woe, 

Standmg pinnacled m pam 
Till a kiss sets free' 

Down the world with Mama, 

Daughter of the fire' 

Mama of the deathless hope. 

Still alert to win new scope 60 

Where the wings of life may spread 
For a flight unhazarded' 

Dreaming of the speech to cope 
With the heart’s desire' 

Mama of the far quest 
After the divine' 

Striving ever for some goal 

Past the blunder-god’s control' 

Dreammg of potential years 

When no day shall dawn in fears' 70 

That’s the Mama of my soul. 

Wander-bride of mine' 

1894 

COMRADES 

Comrades, pour the wme to-mght 
For the parting is with dawn' 

Oh, the chnk of cups together. 

With the dayhght cormng on' 

Greet the morn 
With a double horn. 

When strong men drink together' 

Comrades, gird your swords to- 
night. 

For the battle is with dawn' 

Oh, the clash of shields together, 10 

With the triumph cormng on' 

Greet the foe. 

And lay him low. 

When strong men fight together' 
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Comrades, watch the tides to-mght, 

For the sailing is with dawn’ 

Oh, to face the spray together. 

With the tempest coming on! 

Greet the sea 

With a shout of glee, 20 

When strong men roam together! 

Comrades, give a cheer to-mght. 

For the dying is with dawni 
Oh, to meet the stars together. 

With the silence coming on’ 

Greet the end 
As a friend a friend. 

When strong men die together! 

1894 

THE SEA GYPSY 

I AM fevered with the sunset, 

I am fretful with the bay. 

For the wander-thirst is on me 
And my soul is in Cathay 

There’s a schoonei in the offing. 

With her topsails shot with fire. 

And my heart has gone aboard her 
For the Islands of Desire 

1 must forth again to-morrow! 

With the sunset I must be 10 

Hull down on the trail of rapture 
In the wonder of the sea 

1896 

A STEIN SONG 

Give a rouse, then, in the Maytime 
For a life that knows no fear' 

Turn night-time into day-time 
With the sunhght of good cheei ' 

For It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together. 

With a stem on the table and a good song 
ringmg clear 

When the wind comes up from 
Cuba 

And the birds are on the wing. 

And our hearts are patting juba 10 

To the banjo of the spring. 

Then it’s no wonder whether 
The boys will get together. 

With a stem on the table and a cheer for 
evervthmg 
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For we’re all frank-and-twenty 
When the sprmg is in the air, 

And we’ve faith and hope a-plenty. 

And we’ve life and love to spare. 

And It’s birds of a feather 
When we all get together, 20 

With a stem on the table and a heart with- 
out a care 

For we know the world is glorious. 

And the goal a golden thmg. 

And that God is not censorious 
When his children have their fling. 

And life shps its tether 
When the boys get together. 

With a stem on the table m the fellowship 
of sprmg 

1896 

UNMANIFEST DESTINY 

To what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend. 

Beneath what unexpected star. 

Compelled to what unchosen end. 

Across the sea that knows no beach 
The Admiral of Nations gmdes 
Thy blind obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 

The guns that spoke at Lexington 

Knew not that God was plannmg then 10 
The trumpet word of Jefferson 
To bugle forth the rights of men 

To them that wept and cursed Bull Run, 
What was it but despair and shame’ 

Who saw behind the cloud the sun? 

Who knew that God was m the flame? 

Had not defeat upon defeat. 

Disaster on disaster come. 

The slave’s emancipated feet 

Had never marched behmd the drum. 20 

There is a Hand that bends our deeds 
To mightier issues than we planned. 

Each son that triumphs, each that bleeds. 
My country, serves Its dark command. 

I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate, 

I only know it shall be high, 

I only know it shall be great 
1898 1898 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 

You to the left and I to the right. 

For the ways of men must sever — 

And It well may be for a day and a night, 

And It well may be forever 

But whether we meet or whether we part 

(For our ways are past our knowmg), 

A pledge from the heart to its fellow heart 
On the ways we all are going! 

Here’s luck' 

For we know not where we are going lo 

We have striven fair m love and war. 

But the wheel was always weighted; 

We have lost the prize that we struggled 
for. 

We have won the prize that was fated 
We have met our loss with a smile and a 
song. 

And our gams with a wink and a whistle, — 
For, whether we’re right or whether we’re 
wrong. 

There’s a rose for every thistle 
Here’s luck — 

And a drop to wet your whistle! 20 

Whether we win or whether we lose 
With the hands that hfe is deahng. 

It IS not we nor the ways we choose 
But the fall of the cards that’s seahng 
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There’s a fate m love and a fate in fight, 

And the best of us all go under — 

And whether we’re wrong or whether we’re 
right. 

We wm, sometimes, to our wonder 
Here’s luck — 

That we may not yet go under' 30 

With a steady swmg and an open brow 
We have tramped the ways together. 

But we're clasping hands at the crossroads 
now 

In the Fiend’s own night for weather. 

And whether we bleed or whether we smile 
In the leagues that he before us. 

The ways of hfe are many a mile 
And the dark of Fate is o’er us 
Here’s luck' 

And a cheer for the dark before us' 40 

You to the left and I to the right, 

For the ways of men must sever. 

And It well may be for a day and a mght. 
And It well may be forever' 

But whether we live or whether we die 
(For the end is past our knowing), 

Here’s two frank hearts and the open sky, 

Be a fair or an ill wmd blowing' 

Here’s luck' 

In the teeth of all wmds blowing 50 

1900 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 

1861-1920 


THE WILD RIDE 

I HEAR m my heart, I hear in its ominous 
pulses 

AH day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible 
horses. 

All mght, from their stalls, the importunate 
pawing and neighing 

Let cowards and laggards fall back' but 
alert to the saddle 

Weather-worn and abreast, go men of our 
galloping legion. 

With a stirrup-cup each to the lily of women 
that loves him 

The trail is through dolour and dread, over 
crags and morasses. 


There are shapes by the way, there are 
things that appal or entice us 

What odds'^ We are Knights of the Grail, 
we are vowed to the riding 

Thought’s self is a vamshing wing, and )oy 
IS a cobweb, 10 

And friendship a flower in the dust, and 
glory a sunbeam 

Not here is our prize, nor, alas' after these 
our pursuing 

A dipping of plumes, a tear, a shake of the 
bridle, 

A passing salute to this world and 
her pitiful beauty 

We hurry with never a word in the track 
of our fathers 
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(I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous 
pulses 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible 
horses. 

All mght, from their stalls, the importunate 
pawmg and neighing ) 

We spur to a land of no name, out-raang 
the storm-wmd. 

We leap to the infinite dark like sparks from 
the anvil 20 

Thou leadest, O God' All’s well with Thy 
troopers that follow 

1887 

A FRIEND’S SONG FOR SIMOISIUS * 

The breath of dew and twilight’s grace 
Be on the lonely battle-place. 

And to so young, so kind a face. 

The long protectmg grasses clmg' 

(Alas, alas. 

That one inexorable thmg') 

In rocky hollows cool and deep. 

The honey-bees unrifled sleep. 

The early moon from Ida steep 
Comes to the empty wrestling-nng, i o 


Upon the widowed wind recede 
No echoes of the shepherd’s reed. 

And children without laughter lead 
The war-horse to the waterii^; 

With footstep separate and slow 
The father and the mother go. 

Not now upon an urn they know 
To mingle tears for comforting. 

Thou stranger Ajax Telamon! 

What to the lovely hast thou done, ao 
That nevermore a maid may run 
With him across the flowery Spring? 

The world to me has nothmg dear 
Beyond the namesake nver here: 

Oh, Simios IS wild and clear' 

And to his brink my heart I brti^; 

My heart, if only this might be. 

Would stay his waters from the 
sea. 

To cover Troy, to cover me. 

To haste the hour of perishing 30 

(Alas, alas, 

That one inexorable thing') 

1893 


LIZETTE REESE 

1856- 1936 

IMMORTALITY IN TIME OF GRIEF 


Battles nor songs can from oblivion save. 
But Fame upon a white deed loves to 
build, 

From out that cup of water Sidney gave. 

Not one drop has been spilled 

1892 

1 'Having to do with //iai/,IV,473-489 ’ Author's note, 
Giiiney, Happy Endingi'aosion, ig37),i9l 'Next Tela- 
moniaii Aias smote Anthemion’s son, the lusty stnp- 
hng Simocisios, whom erst his mother bare beside the 
banks of Simoeis on the way down from Ida whither 
she had followed with her parents to see their flocks 
Therefore they called him Simoeisios, but he repaid 
not his dene parents the recompense of his nurture, 
scanty was his span of life by reason of the spear of 
great-hearted Aias that laid him low For as he went 
he first was srmtten on his nght breast beside the pap, 
straight through his shoulder passed the spear of 
bronze, and he fell to the ground m the dust hke a 
poplar-tree, that hath grown up smooth in the lowland 
of a great marsh, and its branches grow upon the top 
thereof, this hath a wainwright felled with gleaming 


Dark, thinned, beside the wall of 
stone. 

The box dripped in the air. 

Its odor through my house was blown 
Into the chamber there 

Remote and yet distinct the scent. 

The sole thmg of the kmd. 

As though one spoke a word half meant 
That left a stmg behmd 

I knew not Grief would go from me. 

And naught of it be plain, 10 

Except how keen the box can be 
After a fall of ram 

1896 

8teel> to bend him a felloe for a goodly chanot, and so 
It lies drying by a river’s banks In such fashion did 
heaven-sprung Aias slay Simoeisios son of Anthe- 
mion ’ Lang, trans 
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TEARS > A PURITAN LADY 


When I consider Life and its few 
years — 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the 
sun, 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our 
ears, 

A rose choked in the grass, an hour of 
fears. 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do 
beat. 

The burst of music down an unhstemng 
street — 

I wonder at the idleness of tears 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yester- 
night, 

Chieftams, and bards, and keepers of the 

sheep, 10 

By every cup of sorrow that you had. 

Loose me from tears, and make me see 
aright 

How each hath back what once he stayed to 
weep, 

Homer his sight, David his htde lad! 

1909 


Wild Carthage held her, Rome, 

Sidon She stared to tears 
Tall, golden Helen, wearymg 
Behmd the Trojan spears 

Towered Antwerp knew her well. 

She wore her quiet gown 
In some hushed house in Oxford grass, 
Or lane m Salem town 

Humble and high in one. 

Cool, certain, different, 10 

She lasts, scarce saint, yet half a child. 

As hard, as innocent 

What grave, long afternoons, 

What caged airs round her blown. 
Stripped her of humor, left her bare 
As cloud, or wayside stone’ 

Made her as clear a thing. 

In this slack world as plain 
As a white flower on a grave. 

Or sleet sharp at a pane’ 20 

1923 


GEORGE STERLING 

1869-1926 


THE NIGHT OF GODS 

Their mouths have drunken Death’s eter- 
nal wine — 

The draught that Baal in oblivion sips 
Unseen about their courts the adder 
shps. 

Unheard the sucklmgs of the leopard 
whme. 

The toad has found a resting-place divine. 
And bloats in stupor between Ammon’s 
hps. 

I Miss Reese, with most of her public, thought ‘Tears’ 
her best poem ‘What mood brought it into being? 
Agam I am ignorant However, I will tell you all that I 
remember My father had been a semi-invaltd for 
years Suddenly he died The check for the poem came 
the day the crepe was hung on the door to announce 
his death Now it may be that I had him in mmd dur- 
mg the making of this poem The scientists — who now 
have us in their keeping — speak about the subcon- 
scicHis old-fashioned folks use the worn word “prc- 
momtion ” You may take your choice ’ Ben^t,ed , 
PtftyPoets(N Y , 1933), 14 


O Carthage and the unreturnmg ships. 

The fallen pinnacle, the shifting Sign' 

Lo' when I hear from voiceless court and 
fane 

T ime’s adorauon of Eternity — i o 

The cry of kingdoms past and gods 
imdone — 

I stand as one whose feet at noontide gain 
A lonely shore, who feels his soul set 
free. 

And hears the blind sea chantmg to the 
sun 

1909 

ALDEBARAN AT DUSK 

Thou art the star for which all evemng 
waits — 

O star of peace, come tenderly and soon. 
Nor heed the drowsy and enchanted 
moon. 
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Who dreams m silver at the eastern gates 
Ere yet she bnm with light the blue estates 
Abandoned by the eagles of the noon 
But shine thou swiftly on the darklmg 
dune 

And woodlands where the twihght 
hesitates 

Above that wide and ruby lake to- West, 
Wherein the sunset waits reluctantly, lo 
Stir silently the purple wings of Night. 
She stands afar, upholding to her breast. 

As nughty murmurs reach her from the 
sea. 

Thy lone and everlasting rose of hght 

1911 

THE BLACK VULTURE 

Aloof within the day’s enormous dome. 

He holds unshared the silence of the 
sky 

Far down his bleak, relentless eyes descry 
The eagle’s empire and the falcon’s home — 
Far down, the galleons of sunset roam. 

His hazards on the sea of mommg he. 
Serene, he hears the broken tempest 
sigh 

Where cold sierras gleam hke scattered 
foam 

And least of all he holds the human 
swarm — 

Unwitting now that envious men 

prepare 10 

To make their dream and its fulfill- 
ment one. 

When, poised above the caldrons of the 
storm, 

Their hearts, contemptuous of death, 
shall dare 

His roads between the thunder and the 
sun 

1911 

THE YOUNG WITCH ‘ 

1698 

(Elder Davenport Speaks) 

Cry bravely, O town-cner, 

(And ye, young men, beware') 

How Yale Ratchford, the strong smith. 

Is gone God knoweth where. 

1 Printed m The Century Maija«tn«,CVI,w,588--9i, und 
not included in any volume by Sterlmg 


Yea, the tall smith is gone, 

And comes not home again. 

Though he had a shrewish wife. 

He was man among men. 

He shall drink no more ale. 

Nor smoke at the tavern door, 10 

Nor sing old songs at his forge. 

And wrestle young men no more. 

This he got for being so strong. 

And this for being so bold 
As to have m scorn the white witch 
Who slept m her hair of gold 

By the dark pond m the hills 
She hved when her dam died. 

With a black cat which minded 
her, 

And a black dog at her side ao 

In pme-wood and marshy places 
Her low song was sung. 

Where long moss is, and toadstools 
The hue of a goblin’s tongue. 

Where got she her sullen mouth 
And where her swaying form> 

Would she hve on eggs and apples 
When the blood of men is warm? 

All the town people went shy of her 

When the Ratchford baby died. 30 

Folk tell how she laughed that day, 

And no folk say she cried 

Yale Ratchford cut him a switch 
From a hickory at his door. 

And he went up among the hills 
To see she laughed no more. 

There were whispers of a hanging 
The day that he went forth. 

As had been done by holy men 

At Salem m the north 4° 

A bear was shot at Hadlyme 
With fur as soft as silk. 

And Goodman Ames of Say brook 
Found minnows in the milk. 

That mght the geese went over, 

A-bellmg for the pole 
Some say it was the dark hounds 
That bay a loosened soul 
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But sa\^edj or damned forever. 

He comes back home no more, 50 

And we who searched at the witch’s 
house 

Found grass agamst the door. 

It was not wise to go hillward 
With hand shut on a switch; 

It IS not given to young men 
To rid the land of a witch — 

Not with eyes so wide apart. 

And in a face so white 
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Not if she wander naked 
By a shrunk moon’s hght 60 

What shall he do her of service. 

As the strong do for the fair^ 

Shall he forge her an iron marriage-ring. 

Or shoes for the devil’s mare? 

For they ha’ gone forever — 

Vanished, as men say true. 

In blue sky or blue water 
Or the wind between the two. 

1923 


AMBROSE BIERCE 

1842—1914? 


AN OCCURRENCE AT OWL CREEK 
BRIDGE 

I 

A MAN Stood upon a railroad bridge in 
northern Alabama, lookmg down into the 
swift water twenty feet below The man’s 
hands were behind his back, the wrists 
bound with a cord A rope closely encircled 
his neck It was attached to a stout cross- 10 
timber above his head and the slack fell to 
the level of his knees Some loose boards 
laid upon the sleepers supportmg the metals 
of the railway supphed a footing for him 
and his executioners — two private soldiers 
of the Federal army, directed by a sergeant 
who m civil hfe may have been a deputy 
sheriff At a short remove upon the same 
temporary platform was an officer in the 
umform of his rank, armed He was a cap- 20 
tain A sentmel at each end of the bridge 
stood with his rifle in the position known 
as ‘support,’ that is to say, vertical m front 
of the left shoulder, the hammer resting on 
the forearm thrown straight across the 
chest — a formal and unnatural position, en- 
forcing an erect carriage of the body It did 
not appear to be the duty of these two men 
to know what was occurrmg at the centre of 
the bridge, they merely blockaded the two 30 
ends of the foot planking that traversed it 
Beyond one of the sentinels nobody was 
in sight, the railroad ran straight away mto 
a forest for a hundred yards, then, curving, 
was lost to view Doubtless there was an 
outpost farther along The other bank of 


the stream was open ground — a gentle ac- 
clivity topped with a stockade of vertical 
tree trunks, loop-holed for rifles, with a 
single embrasure through which protruded 
the muzzle of a brass cannon commanding 
the bridge Midway of the slope between 
bridge and fort were the spectators — a sin- 
gle company of infantry in line, at ‘parade 
rest,’ the butts of the rifles on the ground, 
the barrels inclimng shghtly backward 
against the right shoulder, the hands 
crossed upon the stock A lieutenant stood 
at the right of the hne, the point of his 
sword upon the ground, his left hand rest- 
mg upon his right Excepting the group of 
four at the centre of the bridge, not a man 
moved The company faced the bridge, 
staring stonily, motionless The sentinels, 
facing the banks of the stream, might have 
been statues to adorn the bridge The cap- 
tain stood with folded arms, silent, observ- 
ing the work of his subordinates, but mak- 
mg no sign Death is a dignitary who when 
he comes announced is to be received with 
formal manifestations of respect, even by 
those most familiar with him In the code 
of mihtary etiquette silence and fixity are 
forms of deference 

The man who was engaged in being 
hanged was apparently about thirty-five 
years of age He was a civilian, if one might 
judge from his habit, which was that of a 
planter His features were good — a straight 
nose, firm mouth, broad forehead, from 
which his long, dark hair was combed 
straight back, falhng behmd his ears to the 
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collar of his well-fitting frock-coat. He wore 
a mustache and pomted beard, but no 
whiskers, his eyes were large and dark gray, 
and had a kindly expression which one 
would hardly have expected m one whose 
neck was in the hemp Evidently this was 
no vulgar assassm The liberal mihtary 
code makes provision for hangmg many 
lands of persons, and gentlemen are not 
excluded lo 

The preparations being complete, the 
two private soldiers stepped aside and each 
drew away the plank upon which he had 
been standing The sergeant turned to the 
captain, saluted and placed himself im- 
mediately behind that officer, who in turn 
moved apart one pace These movements 
left the condemned man and the sergeant 
standing on the two ends of tlie same plank, 
which spanned three of the cross-ties of the 20 
bridge The end upon which the civilian 
stood almost, but not quite, reached a 
fourth This plank had been held in place 
by the weight of the captain, it was now 
held by that of the sergeant At a signal 
from the former the latter would step aside, 
the plank would tilt and the condemned 
man go down between two ties The ar- 
rangement commended itself to his judg- 
ment as simple and effective His face had 30 
not been covered nor his eyes bandaged 
He looked a moment at his ‘unsteadfast 
footmg,’ then let his gaze wander to the 
swirhng water of the stream racing madly 
beneath his feet A piece of dancing drift- 
wood caught his attention and his eyes fol- 
lowed It down the current How slowly it 
appeared to move' What a sluggish stream' 

He closed his eyes in order to fix his last 
thoughts upon his wife and children The 40 
water, touched to gold by the early sun, the 
brooding mists under the banks at some 
distance down the stream, the fort, the 
soldiers, the piece of drift — all had dis- 
tracted him And now he became conscious 
of a new disturbance Striking through the 
thought of his dear ones was a sound which 
he could neither ignore nor understand, a 
sharp, distinct, metallic percussion hke the 
stroke of a blacksmith’s hammer upon the so 
anvil. It had the same rmging quahty He 
wondered what it was, and whether im- 
measurably distant or near by — it seemed 
both Its recurrence was regular, but as 
slow as the tolling of a death knell He 
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awaited each stroke with impatience and — 
he knew not why — apprehension. The m- 
tervals of silence grew progressively longer; 
the delays became maddemng With their 
greater infrequency the sounds mcreased 
m strength and sharpness. They hurt his 
ear like the thrust of a kmfe; he feared he 
would shriek What he heard was the tick- 
ing of his watch. 

He unclosed his eyes and saw agam the 
water below him ‘If I could free my 
hands,’ he thought, ‘I rmght throw off the 
noose and spring into the stream. By divmg 
I could evade the bullets and, swimming 
vigorously, reach the bank, take to the 
woods and get away home My home, 
thank God, is as yet outside their fines, my 
wife and little ones are still beyond the m- 
vader’s farthest advance ’ 

As these thoughts, which have here to be 
set down in words, were flashed into the 
doomed man’s brain rather than evolved 
from It, the captain nodded to the sergeant. 
The sergeant stepped aside. 

II 

Peyton Farquhar was a well-to-do 
planter, of an old and highly respected 
Alabama family Being a slave owner and, 
like other slave owners, a pofitiaan he was 
naturally an original secessionist and ar- 
dently devoted to the Southern cause Cir- 
cumstances of an imperious nature, which 
It is unnecessary to relate here, had pre- 
vented him from taking service with the 
gallant army that had fought the disastrous 
campaigns endmg with the fall of Cormth, 
and he chafed under the mglorious re- 
straint, longing for the release of his ener- 
gies, the larger fife of the soldier, the 
opportunity for distinction That opportu- 
mty, he felt, would come, as it comes to aU 
in war time Meanwhile he did what he 
could No service was too humble for him 
to perform in aid of the South, no adven- 
ture too perilous for him to imdertake if 
consistent with the character of a civilian 
who was at heart a soldier, and who in good 
faith and without too much qualification 
assented to at least a part of the frankly vil- 
lamous dictum that all is fair m love and 
war. 

One evemng while Farquhar and his 
wife were sittmg on a rustic bench near the 
entrance to his grounds, a gray-clad soldier 
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rode up to the gate and asked for a dnnk of 
water. Mrs Farquhar was only too happy 
to serve him with her ovm white hands 
While she was fetching the water her hus- 
band approached the dusty horseman and 
mqutred eagerly for news from the front 

‘The Yanks are repairing the railroads,’ 
said the man, ‘and are getting ready for an- 
other advance They have reached the Owl 
Creek bridge, put it m order and bmlt a lo 
stockade on the north bank. The comman- 
dant has issued an order, which is posted 
everywhere, declarmg that any civihan 
caught mterfermg with the railroad, its 
bridges, tunnels or trains wiU be summarily 
hanged I saw the order.’ 

‘How far is it to the Owl Creek bridge^’ 
Farquhar asked 

‘About thirty miles ’ 

‘Is there no force on this side the creek?’ 20 

‘Only a picket post half a mile out, on the 
railroad, and a single sentinel at this end 
of the bridge ’ 

‘Suppose a man — a civihan and student 
of hanging — should elude the picket post 
and perhaps get the better of the sentinel,’ 
said Farquhar, smihng, ‘what could he ac- 
comphsh’’ 

The soldier reflected ‘I was there a 
month ago,’ he rephed ‘I observed that the 30 
flood of last winter had lodged a great quan- 
tity of driftwood against the wooden pier 
at this end of the bridge It is now dry and 
would burn like tow ’ 

The lady had now brought the water, 
which the soldier drank He thanked her 
ceremomously, bowed to her husband and 
rode away An hour later, after nightfall, he 
repassed the plantation, going northward m 
the direcuon from which he had come He 40 
was a Federal scout 

III 

As Peyton Farquhar fell straight down- 
ward through the bridge he lost conscious- 
ness and was as one already dead From 
this state he was awakened — ages later, it 
seemed to him — by the pam of a sharp 
pressure upon his throat, followed by a 
sense of suffocation Keen, poignant ago- 50 
nies seemed to shoot from his neck down- 
ward through every fibre of his body and 
hmbs These pains appeared to flash along 
well-defined lines of ramification and to 
beat with an inconceivably rapid perio- 


dicity They seemed like streams of pulsat- 
ing fire heaung him to an intolerable tem- 
perature As to his head, he was conscious 
of nothmg but a feehng of fulness— of con- 
gestion These sensations were unaccom- 
panied by thought. The intellectual part 
of his nature was already effaced, he had 
power only to feel, and feeling was tor- 
ment He was conscious of motion. En- 
compassed in a luminous cloud, of which 
he was now merely the fiery heart, without 
material substance, he swung through un- 
thinkable arcs of oscillation, like a vast pen- 
dulum 

Then all at once, with terrible sudden- 
ness, the hght about him shot upward with 
the noise of a loud plash, a frightful roaring 
was m his ears, and all was cold and dark. 
The power of thought was restored, he 
knew that the rope had broken and he had 
fallen into the stream There was no addi- 
tional strangulation, the noose about his 
neck was already suffocating him and kept 
the water from his lungs To die of hanging 
at the bottom of a river' — the idea seemed 
to him ludicrous He opened his eyes m the 
darkness and saw above him a gleam of 
hght, but how distant, how inaccessible' 
He was still sinking, for the light became 
fainter and fainter tmtil it was a mere glim- 
mer Then it began to grow and brighten, 
and he knew that he was rising toward the 
surface — knew it with reluctance, for he 
was now very comfortable ‘To be hanged 
and drowned,’ he thought, ‘that is not so 
bad, but I do not wish to be shot No, I will 
not be shot, that is not fair ’ 

He was not conscious of an effort, but a 
sharp pain in his wrist apprised him that he 
was trying to free his hands He gave the 
struggle his attenuon, as an idler might ob- 
serve the feat of a juggler, without interest 
m the outcome What splendid effort' What 
magmficent, what superhuman strength! 
Ah, that was a fine endeavor' Bravo' The 
cord fell away, his arms parted and floated 
upward, the hands dimly seen on each side 
m the growing light He watched them with 
a new interest as first one and then the 
other pounced upon the noose at his neck. 
They tore it away and thrust it fiercely 
aside. Its undulations resembhng those of a 
water-snake ‘Put it back, put it back!’ He 
thought he shouted these words to his 
hands, for the imdoing of the noose had 
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been succeeded by the direst pang that he 
had yet experienced His neck ached hor- 
ribly, his brain was on fire, his heart, which 
had been fluttering faintly, gave a great 
leap, trying to force itself out at his mouth 
His whole body was racked and wrenched 
with an msupportable anguish' But his dis- 
obedient hands gave no heed to the com- 
mand. They beat the water vigorously with 
quick, downward strokes, forcing him to lo 
the surface He felt his head emerge; his 
eyes were blinded by the sunlight, his chest 
expanded convulsively, and with a supreme 
and crowmng agony his lungs engulfed a 
great draught of air, which instantly he ex- 
pelled in a shriek! 

He was now in fiill possession of his 
physical senses They were, indeed, pre- 
ternaturally keen and alert Something in 
the awful disturbance of his orgamc system m 
had so exalted and refined them that they 
made record of things never before per- 
ceived He felt the ripples upon his face and 
heard their separate sounds as they struck 
He looked at the forest on the bank of the 
stream, saw the individual trees, the leaves 
and the veimng of each leaf — saw the very 
insects upon them the locusts, the brilliant- 
bodied files, the gray spiders stretching 
their webs from twig to twig He noted the 30 
prismatic colors in all the dewdrops upon a 
million blades of grass The humming of 
the gnats that danced above the eddies of 
the stream, the beating of the dragon-flies’ 
wings, the strokes of the water-spiders’ legs, 
hke oars which had lifted their boat — aU 
these made audible music A fish shd along 
beneath his eyes and he heard the rush of 
Its body parting the water 

He had come to the surface facing down 40 
the stream; in a moment the visible world 
seemed to wheel slowly round, himself the 
pivotal point, and he saw the bridge, the 
fort, the soldiers upon the bridge, the cap- 
tain, the sergeant, the two privates, his exe- 
cutioners They were in silhouette against 
the blue sky They shouted and gesucu- 
lated, pointing at him The captam had 
drawn his pistol, but did not fire, the others 
were unarmed Their movements were gro- 50 
tesque and horrible, their forms gigantic 

Suddenly he heard a sharp report and 
something struck the water smartly within 
a few inches of his head, spattering his face 
with spray. He heard a second report, and 
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saw one of the sentinels with his nfle at his 
shoulder, a hght cloud of blue smoke rising 
from the muzzle The man in the water saw 
the eye of the man on the bridge gazmg 
mto his own through the sights of the rifle 
He observed that it Was a gray eye and re- 
membered having read that gray eyes were 
keenest, and that all famous marksmen had 
them Nevertheless, this one had missed. 

A counter-swirl had caught Farquhar 
and turned him half round, he was agam 
looking into the forest on the bank opposite 
the fort The sound of a clear, high voice m 
a monotonous singsong now rang out be- 
hind him and came across the water with a 
distinctness that pierced and subdued all 
other sounds, even the beating of the rip- 
ples in his ears Although no soldier, he had 
frequented camps enough to know the 
dread sigmficance of that deliberate, drawl- 
ing, aspirated chant, the lieutenant on 
shore was taking a part m the mormng’s 
work How coldly and pitilessly — with what 
an even, calm intonation, presaging and en- 
forcing tranqtulhty in the men — with what 
accurately measured intervals fell those 
cruel words 

‘Attenuon, company' . . Shoulder 
arms' Ready' . Aim' . Fire!’ 

Farquhar dived — dived as deeply as he 
could The water roared m his ears like the 
voice of Niagara, yet he heard the dulled 
thunder of the volley and, rising again to- 
ward the surface, met shimng bits of metal, 
singularly flattened, oscillating slowly down- 
ward Some of them touched him on the 
face and hands, then fell away, continuing 
their descent One lodged between his col- 
lar and neck, it was uncomfortably warm 
and he snatched it out 

As he rose to the surface, gasping for 
breath, he saw that he had been a long time 
under water, he was perceptibly farther 
down stream — nearer to safety The sol- 
diers had almost fimshed reloading, the 
metal ramrods flashed all at once m the 
sunshine as they were drawn from the bar- 
rels, turned in the air, and thrust mto their 
sockets The two sentinels fired agam, m- 
dependently and meffectually. 

The hunted man saw all this over his 
shoulder, he was now swimming vigorously 
with the current His brain was as energetic 
as his arms and legs, he thought with the 
rapidity of hghtning. 
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‘The officer,’ he reasoned, ‘will not make 
that martmet’s error a second time. It is as 
easy to dodge a volley as a smgle shot He 
has probably already given the command to 
fire at will God help me, 1 cannot dodge 
them all'’ 

An appalling plash withm two yards of 
him was followed by a loud, rushmg sound, 
diminuendo, which seemed to travel back 
through the air to the fort and died m an ex- lo 
plosion which stirred the very river to its 
deeps' A rising sheet of water curved over 
him, fell down upon him, bhnded him, 
strangled him' The cannon had taken a 
hand in the game As he shook his head 
free from the commotion of the smitten 
water he heard the deflected shot humming 
through the air ahead, and in an mstant it 
was cracking and smashmg the branches in 
the forest beyond 20 

‘They will not do that again,’ he thought, 

‘the next time they will use a charge of 
grape I must keep my eye upon the gun, 
the smoke will apprise me — the report ar- 
rives too late. It lags belund the missile 
That IS a good gun ’ 

Suddenly he felt himself whirled round 
and round — spinning like a top The water, 
the banks, the forests, the now distant 
bridge, fort and men — all were commingled 30 
and blurred Objects were represented by 
their colors only, circular horizontal streaks 
of color — that was all he saw He had been 
caught m a vortex and was being whirled 
on with a velocity of advance and gyration 
that made him giddy and sick In a few 
moments he was flung upon the gravel at 
the foot of the left bank of the stream — the 
southern bank — and behind a projecting 
point which concealed him from his en- 40 
emies. The sudden arrest of his mouon, the 
abrasion of one of his hands on the gravel, 
restored him, and he wept with dehght He 
dug his fingers mto the sand, threw it over 
himself m handfuls and audibly blessed it 
It looked like diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
he could think of nothmg beautiful which 
It did not resemble The trees upon the 
bank were giant garden plants, he noted a 
defimte order in their arrangement, inhaled 50 
the fragrance of their blooms A strange, 
roseate hght shone through the spaces 
among their trunks and the wmd made m 
their branches the music of aeohan harps. 

He had no wish to perfect his escape — ^was 


content to remain in that enchanting spot 
until retaken 

A whiz and rattle of grapeshot among the 
branches high above his head roused him 
from his dream The baffled cannoneer had 
fired him a random farewell He sprang to 
his feet, rushed up the sloping bank, and 
plunged into the forest. 

All that day he traveled, laying his course 
by the rounding sun The forest seemed m- 
terminable, nowhere did he discover a 
break m it, not even a woodman’s road He 
had not known that he hved in so wild a re- 
gion There was somethmg uncanny m the 
revelation 

By mghtfall he was fatigued, footsore, 
farmshmg The thought of his wife and 
children urged him on At last he found a 
road which led him m what he knew to be 
the right direction It was as wide and 
straight as a city street, yet it seemed un- 
traveled No fields bordered it, no dwellmg 
anywhere Not so much as the barking of a 
dog suggested human habitation The black 
bodies of the trees formed a straight wall on 
both sides, terminating on the horizon in a 
point, like a diagram in a lesson in perspec- 
tive Overhead, as he looked up through 
this rift in the wood, shone great golden 
stars looking unfamiliar and grouped in 
strange constellations He was sure they 
were arranged in some order which had a 
secret and malign sigmficance The wood 
on either side was full of singular noises, 
among which — once, twice, and again — he 
disnnctly heard whispers in an unknown 
tongue 

His neck was in pain and hfting his hand 
to It he found it horribly swollen He knew 
that It had a circle of black where the rope 
had bruised it His eyes felt congested, he 
could no longer close them His tongue was 
swollen witb thirst, he reheved its fever by 
thrustmg it forward from between his teeth 
mto the cold air How softly the turf had 
carpeted the untraveled avenue — he could 
no longer feel the roadway beneath his 
feet' 

Doubtless, despite his suffering, he had 
fallen asleep while walking, for now he sees 
another scene — perhaps he has merely re- 
covered from a dehrium He stands at the 
gate of his own home All is as he left it, 
and all bright and beautiful m the mormng 
sunshme He must have traveled the entire 
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night. As he pushes open the gate and 
passes up the wide white walk, he sees a 
Butter of female garments, his wife, looking 
fresh and cool and sweet, steps down from 
the veranda to meet him At the bottom of 
the steps she stands waiting, with a smile of 
ineffable )oy, an attitude of matchless grace 
and digmty Ah, how beautiful she is' He 
springs forward with extended arms As he 
IS about to clasp her he feels a stunning 10 
blow upon the back of the neck, a bhnding 
white light blazes all about him with a 
sound like the shock of a cannon — then all 
IS darkness and silence' 

Peyton Farquhar was dead, his body, 
with a broken neck, swung gently from 
side to side beneath the timbers of the Owl 
Creek bridge 

1891 

20 

PHILOSOPHERS THREE 

A Bear, a Fox and an Opossum were at- 
tacked by an inundation 

‘Death loves a coward,’ said the Bear, 
and went forward to fight the flood 

‘What a fool’’ said the Fox ‘I know a 
trick worth two of that ’ And he slipped 
into a hollow stump 

‘There are malevolent forces,’ said the 30 
Opossum, ‘which the wise will neither con- 
front nor avoid The thing is to know the 
nature of your antagomst ’ 

So saying the Opossum lay down and 
pretended to be dead 

1899 

TWO SONS 

« 

A Man had Two Sons The elder was vir- 
tuous and dutiful, the younger wicked and 
crafty When the father was about to die, 
he called them before him and said ‘I have 40 
only two things of value — my herd of 
camels and my blessing. How shall I allot 
them^’ 

‘Give to me,’ said the Younger Son, ‘thy 
blessing, for it may reform me The camels 
I should be sure to sell and squander the 
money ’ 

The Elder Son, disgmsing his joy, said 
that he would try to be content with the 
camels and a pious nund 

It was so arranged and the Man died 
Then the wicked Younger Son went before 


the Cadi and said ‘Behold, my brother has 
defrauded me of my lawftd heritage He is 
so bad that our father, as is well known, 
denied him his blessing, is it hkely that he 
gave him the camels^’ 

So the Elder Son was compelled to give 
up the herd and was soimdly bastmadoed 
for his rapacity 

1899 

THE ELIGIBLE SON-IN-LAW 

A Truly Clever Person who conducted a 
savings bank and lent money to his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts was ap- 
proached by a Tatterdemalion who applied 
for a loan of one hundred thousand dollars. 

‘What security have you to oflfer^’ asked 
the Truly Clever Person 

‘The best m the world,’ the applicant 
rephed, confidentially, ‘I am about to be- 
come your son-in-law ’ 

‘That would indeed be gilt-edged,’ said 
the Banker, gravely, ‘but what claim have 
you to the hand of my daughter^’ 

‘One that cannot be lightly demed,’ said 
the Tatterdemalion ‘I am about to become 
worth one hundred thousand dollars ’ 
Unable to detect a weak point m this 
scheme of mutual advantage, the Financier 
gave the Promoter m Disguise an order for 
the money and wrote a note to his wife di- 
recting her to count out the girl 

1899 

MORAL PRINCIPLE AND 
MATERIAL INTEREST 

A Moral Principle met a Material Interest 
on a bridge wide enough for but one 

‘Down, you base thing'’ thundered the 
Moral Principle, ‘and let me pass over you'* 
The Material Interest merely looked in 
the other’s eyes without saying anythmg. 

‘Ah,’ said the Moral Principle, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘let us draw lots to see which one of 
us shall retire till the other has crossed.’ 

The Material Interest mamtained an un- 
broken silence and an unwavering stare. 

‘In order to avoid a conflict,’ the Moral 
Principle resumed, somewhat uneasily, ‘I 
shall myself he down and let you walk over 
me ’ 

Then the Material Interest found his 
tongue. ‘I don’t think you are very good 
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walking,’ he said ‘I am a little parucular 
about what 1 have underfoot Suppose you 
get off into the water ’ 

It occurred that way 

1899 


FROM THE CYNIC’S WORD BOOK 
Definitions 

ABSURDITY, n A statement or belief 10 
manifestly inconsistent with one’s own 
opimon * 

AIR, n A nutnuous substance supphed by 
a bountiful Providence for the fattening of 
the poor 

CIRCUS, n A place where horses, pomes 
and elephants are permitted to see men, 
women and children acting the fool 
COMFORT, n A state of mind produced 
by contemplauon of a neighbor’s uneasi- 20 
ness 

CYNIC, n A blackguard whose faulty vi- 
sion sees things as they are, not as they 
ought to be Hence the custom among the 
Scythians of plucking out a cynic’s eyes to 
improve his vision 

DELUSION, n The father of a most re- 
spectable family, comprising Enthusiasm, 
Affection, Self-demal, Faith, Hope, Char- 
ity and many other goodly sons and daugh- 30 
ters 

All hail. Delusion' Were it not for thee 
The world turned topsy-turvy we should 
see. 

For Vice, respectable with cleanly fancies. 
Would fly abandoned Virtue’s gross 
advances 

Mumfrey Mappel 

40 

DUTY, n That which sternly impels us in 
the direction of profit, along the line of de- 
sire 

Sir Lavender Portwine, in favor at 
court. 

Was wroth at his master, who’d kissed 
Lady Port 

His anger provoked him to take the king’s 

head, 50 

But duty prevailed, and he took the kmg’s 
bread. 

Instead 

GJ. 


ELEGY, n A composition in verse, in 
which, without employing any of the meth- 
ods of humor, the writer aims to produce in 
the reader’s mind the dampest kind of de- 
jection The most famous Enghsh example 
begins somewhat hke this 

The cur foretells the knell of parting day. 
The loafing herd winds slowly o’er the 
lea. 

The wise man homeward plods, I only stay 
To fiddle-faddle in a minor key. 

ERUDITION, n. Dust shaken out of a 
book into an empty skull 

So wide his erudition’s mighty span. 

He knew Creation’s origin and plan 
And only came by accident to grief — 

He thought, poor man, ’twas right to be a 
thief. 

Romach Pute 

FUTURE, n That period of time in which 
0U5 affairs prosper, our friends are true, and 
our happiness is assured 
HISTORIAN, n A broad-gauge gossip 
I IS the first letter of the alphabet, the first 
word of the language, the first thought of 
the mind, the first object of affecuon In 
grammar it is a pronoun of the first person 
and singular number Its plural is said to be 
We, but how there can be more than one 
myself is doubtless clearer to the grammari- 
ans than It is to the author of this incompa- 
rable dicuonary Conception of two my- 
selves IS difficult, but fine The frank yet 
graceful use of ‘I’ distinguishes a good 
writer from a bad, the latter carries it with 
the manner of a thief trying to cloak his 
loot 

IMPUNITY, n Wealth 
KLEPTOMANIAC, n A rich thief 
NOVEL, n A short story padded. A spe- 
cies of composition bearing the same rela- 
tion to hterature that the panorama bears 
to art As it is too long to be read at a sitting 
the impressions made by its successive 
parts are successively effaced, as in the pan- 
orama Umty, totality of effect, is impos- 
sible, for besides the few pages last read all 
that is carried in mind is the mere plot of 
what has gone before To the romance the 
novel is what photography is to painting. 
Its distingmshmg pnnciple, probabihtv. 
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j corresponds to the hteral actuality of the 
'photograph and puts it distinctly into the 
category of reporting, whereas the free 
wing of the romancer enables him to 
mount to such altitudes of imagination as 
he may be fitted to attain, and the first 
three essentials of the hterary art are imagi- 
nauon, imagination and imagination The 
art of writing novels, such as it was, is long 
dead everywhere except in Russia, where it 
IS new Peace to its ashes — some of which 
have a large sale 

OCEAN, n A body of water occupying 
about two-thirds of a world made for man 
— who has no gills 

PAINTING, n The art of protecting flat 
surfaces from the weather and exposing 
them to the critic 

Formerly, painting and sculpture were 
combined m the same work the ancients 
painted their statues The only present al- 
hance between the two arts is that the 
modem painter chisels his patrons 
PLATITUDE, n The fundamental ele- 
ment and special glory of popular htera- 
ture A thought that snores m words that 
smoke The wisdom of a milhon fools m 
the diction of a dullard A fossil senument 
in artificial rock A moral without the 
fable. All that is mortal of a departed truth 
A demi-tasse of milk-and-morality Ihe 
Pope’s-nose of a featherless peacock A 
jelly-fish withering on the shore of the sea 
of thought The cackle surviving the egg A 
desiccated epigram 

POSITIVE, ad] Mistaken at the top of 
one’s voice 

PRAY, V To ask that the laws of the um- 
verse be annulled in behalf of a single peti- 
tioner confessedly unworthy 
RADICALISM, n The conservatism of 
to-morrow injected into the affairs of to-day 
REASON, VI To weigh probabihties m 
the scales of desire 

REFLECTION, n An acuon of the mind 
whereby we obtain a clearer view of our re- 
lation to the things of yesterday and are 
able to avoid the perils that we shall not 
again encounter 

RESTITUTION, n The founding or en- 
dowing of imiversities and pubhc hbranes 
by gift or bequest. 


SAW, n A tnte popular saying, or prov- 
erb (Figurative and colloquial ) So called 
because it makes its way into a wooden 
head Following are examples of old saws 
fitted with new teeth 

A penny saved ts a penny to squander. 

A man is known by the company that he 
organizes 

lo A bad workman quarrels with the man who 
calls him that 

A bird in the hand is worth what it will 
bring ' 

Better late than before anybody has invited 
you. 

Example ts better than following it 

Half a loaf is better than a whole one if 
there is much else 

Think twice before you speak to a friend in 
20 need 

What IS worth doing is worth the trouble of 
asking somebody to do it 

Least said is soonest disavowed 

He laughs best who laughs least 

Speak of the Devil and he will hear about 

It 

Of two evils choose to be the least 

Strike while your employer has a big con- 
tract 

30 Where there's a will there’s a won’t. 

SELF-EVIDENT, ad] Evident to one’s 
self and to nobody else 
SLANG, n The grunt of the human hog 
{Pignoramus intolerabibs) with an audible 
memory The speech of one who utters 
with his tongue what he thinks with his ear, 
and feels the pride of a creator in accom- 
phshing the feat of a parrot A means (un- 
40 der Providence) of semng up as a wit with- 
out a capital of sense 

ZIGZAG, V t To move forward uncer- 
tainly, from side to side, as one carrying 
the white man’s burden (From zed, z, and 
]ag, an Icelandic word of unknown mean- 
ing) 

He zedjagged so uncomen wyde 
Thet non coude pas on eyder syde, 

50 So, to com saufly thruh, I been 

Constreynet for to doodge beWene. 

Mumoele 
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THE OPEN BOAT 

A Tale intended to be after the Fact Being 
the Experience of Four Men from the Sunk 
Steamer ‘Commodore’ 

I 

None of them knew the colour of the sky 
Their eyes glanced level, and were fastened 
upon the waves that swept toward them 10 
These waves were of the hue of slate, save 
for the tops, which were of foaming white, 
and aU of the men knew the colours of the 
sea The horizon narrowed and widened, 
and dipped and rose, and at all times its 
edge was jagged with waves that seemed 
thrust up m points hke rocks 

Many a man ought to have a bath-tub 
larger than the boat which here rode upon 
the sea These waves were most wrongfully 20 
and barbarously abrupt and tall, and each 
froth-top was a problem in small boat navi- 
gation 

The cook squatted in the bottom and 
looked with both eyes at the six inches of 
gunwale which separated him from the 
ocean His sleeves were rolled over his fat 
forearms, and the two flaps of his unbut- 
toned vest dangled as he bent to bail out the 
boat Often he said ‘Gawd* That was a nar- 30 
row clip ’ As he remarked it he invariably 
gazed eastward over the broken sea 

The oiler, steering with one of the two 
oars in the boat, sometimes raised himself 
suddenly to keep clear of water that swirled 
m over the stern It was a thm httle oar and 
It seemed often ready to snap 

The correspondent, pulling at the other 
oar, watched the waves and wondered why 
he was there. 40 

The injured captain, lying m the bow, 
was at this time buried in that profound de- 
jection and indifference which comes, tem- 
porarily at least, to even the bravest and 
most enduring when, willy lully, the firm 
fails, the army loses, the ship goes down 
The nund of the master of a vessel is rooted 
deep m the timbers of her, though he com- 
mand for a day or a decade, and this cap- 
tain had on him the stern impression of a 50 
scene m the greys of dawn of seven turned 


faces, and later a stump of a top-mast with 
a white ball on it that slashed to and fro at 
the waves, went low and lower, and down. 
Thereafter there was something strange in 
his voice Although steady, it was deep with 
mounting, and of a quahty beyond oration 
or tears 

‘Keep ’er a httle more south, Bilhe,’ said 
he 

‘A httle more south, sir,’ said the oiler 
m the stem 

A seat in this boat was not unlike a seat 
upon a bucking broncho, and, by the same 
token, a broncho is not much smaller The 
craft pranced and reared, and plunged hke 
an animal As each wave came, and she rose 
for It, she seemed like a horse making at a 
fence outrageously high The manner of her 
scramble over these walls of water is a mys- 
tic thing, and, moreover, at the top of them 
were ordinarily these problems in white 
water, the foam racing down from the sum- 
mit of each wave, requiring a new leap, and 
a leap from the air Then, after scornfully 
bumping a crest, she would slide, and race, 
and splash down a long inchne, and arrive 
bobbing and nodding in front of the next 
menace 

A singular disadvantage of the sea hes in 
the fact that after successfully surmounting 
one wave you discover that there is another 
behind it just as important and just as ner- 
vously anxious to do something effeenve m 
the way of swamping boats In a ten-foot 
dingey one can get an idea of the resources 
of the sea in the hne of waves that is not 
probable to the average experience which is 
never at sea in a dingey As each slaty wall 
of water approached, it shut all else from 
the view of the men m the boat, and it was 
not difficult to imagine that this particular 
wave was the final outburst of the ocean, 
the last effort of the grim water There was 
a temble grace in the move of the waves, 
and they came in silence, save for the snarl- 
mg of the crests 

In the wan hght, the faces of the men 
must have been grey Their eyes must have 
glinted in strange ways as they gazed 
steadily astern Viewed from a balcony, the 
whole thing would doubtlessly have been 
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weirdly picturesque But the men m the 
boat had no time to see it, and if they had 
had leisure there were other things to oc- 
cupy their imnds The sun swung steadily 
up the sky, and they knew it was broad day 
because the colour of the sea changed from 
slate to emerald-green, streaked with amber 
lights, and the foam was hke tumblmg 
snow The process of the breaking day was 
unknown to them They were aware only 
of this effect upon the colour of the waves 
that rolled toward them 

In disjointed sentences the cook and the 
correspondent argued as to the difference 
between a life-saving station and a house of 
refuge The cook had said ‘There’s a house 
of refuge just north of the Mosquito Inlet 
Light, and as soon as they see us, they’ll 
come off in their boat and pick us up ’ 

‘As soon as who see us^’ said the corres- 
pondent 

‘The crew,’ said the cook 
‘Houses of refuge don’t have crews,’ said 
the correspondent ‘As I understand them, 
they are only places where clothes and grub 
are stored for the benefit of shipwrecked 
people They don’t carry crews ’ 

‘Oh, yes, they do,’ said the cook 
‘No, they d n’t,’ said the correspondent. 
‘Well, we’r, not there yet, anyhow,’ said 
the oiler, in the stern 

‘Well,’ said the cook, ‘perhaps it’s not a 
house of refuge that I’m thinking of as bemg 
near Mosquito Inlet Light Perhaps it’s a 
life-saving station ’ 

‘We’re not there yet,’ said the oiler, m the 
stern 

II 

As the boat bounced from the top of each 
wave, the wind tore through the hair of the 
hatless men, and as the craft plopped her 
stern down again the spray slashed past 
them The crest of each of these waves was 
a hill, from the top of which the men sur- 
veyed, for a moment, a broad tumultuous 
expanse, shining and wmd-riven It was 
probably splendid It was probably glori- 
ous, this play of the free sea, wild with 
lights of emerald and white and amber 
‘Bully good thing it’s an on-shore wind,’ 
said the cook ‘If not, where would we be? 
Wouldn’t have a show ’ 

‘That’s right,’ said the correspondent 
The busy oiler nodded his assent 


Then the captain, m the bow, chuckled 
in a way that expressed humour, contempt, 
tragedy, all in one. ‘Do you think we’ve got 
much of a show now, boys?’ said he 

Whereupon the three were silent, save 
for a trifle of hemimng and hawmg. To ex- 
press any particular optimism at this time 
they felt to be childish and stupid, but they 
all doubtless possessed this sense of the situ- 
lo auon in their mind A young man thinks 
doggedly at such times On the other hand, 
the ethics of their condition was decidedly 
against any open suggesuon of hopeless- 
ness So they were silent 

‘Oh, well,’ said the captam, soothing his 
children, ‘we’ll get ashore all right.’ 

But there was that m his tone which made 
them think, so the oiler quoth ‘Yes' If this 
wmd holds’’ 

20 The cook was bailing ‘Yes' If we don’t 
catch hell m the surf ’ 

Canton flannel gulls flew near and far 
Sometimes they sat down on the sea, near 
patches of brown seaweed that rolled over 
the waves with a movement hke carpets on 
a line in a gale The birds sat comfortably 
m groups, and they were envied by some in 
the dingey, for the wrath of the sea was no 
more to them than it was to a covey of 
30 prairie chickens a thousand miles inland 
Often they came very close and stared at 
the men with black bead-hke eyes At these 
Umes they were uncanny and sinister in 
their unblinking scrutiny, and the men 
hooted angrily at them, telling them to be 
gone One came, and evidently decided to 
ahght on the top of the captain’s head The 
bird flew parallel to the boat and did not 
circle, but made short sidelong jumps in 
40 the air in chicken-fashion His black eyes 
were wistfully fixed upon the captain’s 
head ‘Ugly brute,’ said the oiler to the 
bird ‘You look as if you were made with a 
jack-kmfe ’ The cook and the correspond- 
ent swore darkly at the creature The cap- 
tain naturally wished to knock it away with 
the end of the heavy pamter, but he did not 
dare do it, because anything resembling an 
emphatic gesture would have capsized this 
50 freighted boat, and so with his open hand, 
the captain gently and carefully waved the 
gull away After it had been discouraged 
from the pursuit the captain breathed 
easier on account of his hair, and others 
breathed easier because the bird struck 
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their minds at this time as bemg somehow 
gruesome and ommous 

In the meantime the oiler and the cor- 
respondent rowed And also they rowed 
They sat together in the same seat, and 
each rowed an oar Then the oiler took both 
oars, then the correspondent took both 
oars, then the oiler, then the correspondent 
They rowed and they rowed The very tick- 
lish part of the business was when the tune 
came for the rechmng one in the stern to 
take his turn at the oars By the very last 
star of truth, it is easier to steal eggs from 
under a hen than it was to change seats m 
the dingey First the man in the stern slid 
his hand along the thwart and moved with 
care, as if he were of Sevres. Then the man 
m the rowing seat slid his hand along the 
other thwart It was all done with the most 
extraordinary care As the two sidled past 
each other, the whole party kept watchful 
eyes on the coming wave, and the captain 
cried ‘Look out now' Steady there'* 

The brown mats of seaweed that ap- 
peared from time to time were like islands, 
bits of earth They were travelling, appar- 
ently, neither one way nor the other They 
were, to all intents, stationary They in- 
formed the men in the boat that it was mak- 
ing progress slowly toward the land 

The captain, rearing cautiously in the 
bow, after the dingey soared on a great 
swell, said that he had seen the hghthouse 
at Mosquito Inlet Presently the cook re- 
marked that he had seen it The correspond- 
ent was at the oars then, and for some rea- 
son he too wished to look at the lighthouse, 
but his back was toward the far shore 
and the waves were important, and for 
some time he could not seize an opportumty 
to turn his head But at last there came 
a wave more gentle than the others, and 
when at the crest of it he swiftly scoured the 
western horizon 

‘See It’’ said the captain 
‘No,’ said the correspondent slowly, ‘I 
didn’t see anything ’ 

‘Look again,’ said the captain He 
pointed ‘It’s exactly m that direction ’ 

At the top of another wave, the corre- 
spondent did as he was bid, and this time 
his eyes chanced on a small sail thing on the 
edge of the swaying horizon It was pre- 
cisely hke the pomt of a pm It took an anxi- 
ous eye to find a hghthouse so tmy 


‘Think we’ll make it, captam? 

‘If this wmd holds and the boat don’t 
swamp, we can’t do much else,’ said the 
captain. 

The httle boat, hfted by each towering 
sea, and splashed viaously by the crests, 
made progress that in the absence of sea- 
weed was not apparent to those m her She 
seemed )ust a wee thing wallowing, miracu- 
lo lously top up, at the mercy of five oceans. 
Occasionally, a great spread of water, like 
white flames, swarmed into her 

‘Bail her, cook,’ said the captam serenely. 

‘All right, captam,’ said the cheerful cook. 

Ill 

It would be difficult to describe the sub- 
de brotherhood of men that was here es- 
tablished on the seas No one said that it 
20 was so No one mentioned it But it dwelt 
in the boat, and each man felt it warm him 
They were a captam, an oiler, a cook, and 
a correspondent, and they were friends, 
friends in a more curiously iron-bound de- 
gree than may be common The hurt cap- 
tain, lying against the water-jar in the bow, 
spoke always m a low voice and calmly, but 
he could never command a more ready and 
swifdy obedient crew than the motley three 
30 of the dingey It was more than a mere rec- 
ogmtion of what was best for the common 
safety There was surely m it a quahty that 
was personal and heartfelt. And after this 
devotion to the commander of the boat 
there was this comradeship that the corre- 
spondent, for instance, who had been 
taught to be cynical of men, knew even at 
the ume was the best experience of his hfe 
But no one said that it was so No one men- 
40 noned it 

‘I wish we had a sail,’ remarked the cap- 
tain ‘We might try my overcoat on the end 
of an oar and give you two boys a chance to 
rest ’ So the cook and the correspondent 
held the mast and spread wide the overcoat 
The oiler steered, and the htde boat made 
good way with her new rig Someames the 
oiler had to scull sharply to keep a sea from 
breakmg mto the boat, but otherwise sail- 
50 mg was a success 

Meanwhile the hghthouse had been grow- 
mg slowly larger. It had now almost as- 
sumed colour, and appeared like a htde 
grey shadow on the sky The man at the 
oars could not be prevented from turning 
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his head rather often to try for a ghmpse of 
this httle grey shadow 

At last, from the top of each wave the 
men m the tossmg boat could see land Even 
as the hghthouse was an upright shadow on 
the sky, this land seemed but a long black 
shadow on the sea It certainly was thinner 
than paper. ‘We must be about opposite 
New Smyrna,’ said the cook, who had 
coasted this shore often m schooners ‘Cap- to 
tain, by the way, I believe they abandoned 
that bfe-saving station there about a year 
ago ’ 

‘Did they^’ said the captain 

The wind slowly died away The cook 
and the correspondent were not now 
obliged to slave in order to hold high the 
oar But the waves continued their old im- 
petuous swooping at the dingey, and the 
httle craft, no longer under way, struggled 20 
woundily over them The oiler or the cor- 
respondent took the oars again 

Shipwrecks are apropos of nothing If 
men could only tram for them and have 
them occur when the men had reached pink 
condition, there would be less drowmng at 
sea Of the four in the dingey none had 
slept any time worth mentioning for two 
days and two mghts previous to embarking 
m the dingey, and in the exatement of 30 
clambering about the deck of a foundermg 
ship they had also forgotten to eat heartily 

For these reasons, and for others, neither 
the oiler nor the correspondent was fond of 
rowmg at this time The correspondent 
wondered ingenuously how in the name of 
all that was sane could there be people who 
thought It amusing to row a boat It was 
not an amusement, it was a diabohcal pun- 
ishment, and even a gemus of mental aber- 40 
rations could never conclude that it was 
anything but a horror to the muscles and a 
crime agamst the back He mentioned to 
the boat in general how the amusement of 
rowing struck him, and the weary-faced 
oiler smiled in full sympathy Previously to 
the foundermg, by the way, the oiler had 
worked double-watch in the engme-room 
of the ship 

‘Take her easy, now, boys,’ said the cap- 50 
tain ‘Don’t spend yourselves If we have to 
run a surf you’ll need aU your strength, be- 
cause we’ll sure have to swim for it Take 
your time ’ 

Slowly the land arose from the sea. From 
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a black line it became a hne of black and 
a hne of white, trees and sand Finally, 
the captain said that he could make out 
a house on the shore ‘That’s the house 
of refuge, sure,’ said the cook ‘They’ll see 
us before long, and come out after us.’ 

The distant hghthouse reared high. ‘The 
keeper ought to be able to make us out now, 
if he’s looking through a glass,’ said the cap- 
tain ‘He’ll notify the hfe-savmg people.’ 

‘None of those other boats could have 
got ashore to give word of the wreck,’ said 
the oiler, m a low voice ‘Else the lifeboat 
would be out hunting us ’ 

Slowly and beautifully the land loomed 
out of the sea The wind came agam It had 
veered from the north-east to the south- 
east. Finally, a new sound struck the ears 
of the men in the boat It was the low thun- 
der of the surf on the shore ‘We’ll never be 
able to make the hghthouse now,’ said the 
captain ‘Swmg her head a little more 
north, Bilhe.’ 

‘A httle more north, sir,’ said the oiler 

Whereupon the httle boat turned her 
nose once more down the wind, and all but 
the oarsmen watched the shore grow Un- 
der the mfluence of this expansion doubt 
and direful apprehension was leavmg the 
minds of the men The management of the 
boat was still most absorbing, but it could 
not prevent a qmet cheerfulness In an 
hour, perhaps, they would be ashore 

Their backbones had become thoroughly 
used to balancing in the boat, and they now 
rode this wild colt of a dingey like circus 
men The correspondent thought that he 
had been drenched to the skm, but happen- 
mg to feel in the top pocket of his coat, he 
found therein eight cigars. Four of them 
were soaked with sea-water, four were per- 
fectly scatheless After a search, somebody 
produced three dry matches, and thereupon 
the four waifs rode impudently m their httle 
boat, and with an assurance of an impend- 
ing rescue shimng in their eyes, puffed at 
the big cigars and judged well and ill of all 
men Everybody took a drink of water 

IV 

‘Cook,’ remarked the captam, ‘there don’t 
seem to be any signs of hfe about your 
house of refuge ’ 

‘No,’ rephed the cook ‘Funny they don’t 
see us'’ 
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A broad stretch of lowly coast lay before 
the eyes of the men It was of low dunes 
topped with dark vegetation The roar of 
the surf was plain, and sometimes they 
could see the white hp of a wave as it spun 
up the beach A tmy house was blocked out 
black upon the sky Southward, the slim 
hghthouse hfted its little grey length 

Tide, wind, and waves were swingmg the 
dmgey northward ‘Funny they don’t see 
us,’ said the men 

The surf’s roar was here dulled, but its 
tone was, nevertheless, thunderous and 
rmghty As the boat swam over the great 
rollers, the men sat hstenmg to this roar 
‘We’ll swamp sure,’ said everybody. 

It IS fair to say here that there was not a 
hfe-savmg station within twenty miles m 
either direction, but the men did not know 
this fact, and m consequence they made 
dark and opprobrious remarks concermng 
the eyesight of the nation’s hfe-savers Four 
scowling men sat in the dingey and sur- 
passed records in the invention of epithets 
‘Funny they don’t see us ’ 

The light-heartedness of a former time 
had completely faded To their sharpened 
nimds It was easy to conjure pictures of aU 
kmds of incompetency and blindness and, 
mdeed, cowardice. There was the shore of 
the populous land, and it was bitter and bit- 
ter to them that from it came no sign 

‘Well,’ said the captain, ultimately, ‘I 
suppose we’ll have to make a try for our- 
selves If we stay out here too long, we’ll 
none of us have strength left to swim after 
the boat swamps ’ 

And so the oiler, who was at the oars, 
turned the boat straight for the shore 
There was a sudden tightemng of muscles 
There was some thinking 

‘If we don’t all get ashore — ’ said the cap- 
tain ‘If we don’t all get ashore, I suppose 
you fellows know where to send news of my 
fimsh’’ 

They then briefly exchanged some ad- 
dresses and admomtions As for the reflec- 
tions of the men, there was a great deal of 
rage in them Perchance they might be for- 
mulated thus ‘If I am going to be drowned 
— if I am going to be drowned — if I am 
gomg to be drowned, why, m the name of 
the seven mad gods who rule the sea, was I 
allowed to come thus far and contemplate 
sand and trees’ Was I brought here merely 


to have my nose dragged away as I was 
about to nibble the sacred cheese of life? It 
IS preposterous If this old mnny- woman. 
Fate, cannot do better than this, she should 
be deprived of the management of men’s 
fortunes She is an old hen who knows not 
her mtention If she has decided to drown 
me, why did she not do it m the begmmng 
and save me all this trouble’ The whole 
affair is absurd . . But no, she cannot 
mean to drown me She dare not drown me 
She cannot drown me Not after all this 
work ’ Afterward the man might have had 
an impulse to shake his fist at the clouds 
‘Just you drown me, now, and then hear 
what I call you'’ 

The billows that came at this tune were 
more formidable. They seemed always just 
about to break and roll over the little boat in 
a turmoil of foam There was a preparatory 
and long growl m the speech of them No 
mind unused to the sea would have con- 
cluded that the dingey could ascend these 
sheer heights in time The shore was still 
afar The oiler was a wily surfman ‘Boys,’ 
he said swiftly, ‘she won’t live three min- 
utes more, and we’re too far out to swim 
Shall I take her to sea again, captain’’ 

‘Yes' Go ahead'’ said the captain 
This oiler, by a series of quick miracles, 
and fast and steady oarsmanship, turned 
the boat in the middle of the surf and took 
her safely to sea agam 

There was a considerable silence as the 
boat bumped over the furrowed sea to 
deeper water Then somebody m gloom 
spoke ‘Well, anyhow, they must have seen 
us from the shore by now ’ 

The gulls went in slanting flight up the 
wind toward the grey desolate east A 
squall, marked by dingy clouds, and clouds 
brick-red, hke smoke from a burmng build- 
mg, appeared from the south-east 

‘What do you think of those hfe-savmg 
people’ Ain’t they peaches’’ 

‘Funny they haven’t seen us ’ 

‘Maybe they think we’re out here for 
sport' Maybe they think we’re fishin’ 
Maybe they think we’re damned fools ’ 

It was a long afternoon A changed tide 
tried to force them southward, but wind 
and wave said northward Far ahead, where 
coasthne, sea, and sky formed their mighty 
angle, there were little dots which seemed 
to mdicate a city on the shore. 
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‘St Augustine?’ 

The captain shook his head. ‘Too near 
Mosquito Inlet ’ 

And the oiler rowed, and then the corre- 
spondent rowed Then the oiler rowed It 
was a weary business. The human back can 
become the seat of more aches and pains 
than are registered m books for the com- 
posite anatomy of a regiment It is a lim- 
ited area, but it can become the theatre lo 
of innumerable muscular conflicts, tangles, 
wrenches, knots, and other comforts. 

‘Did you ever hke to row, Bilhe?’ asked 
the correspondent 

‘No,’ said the oiler ‘Hang it ’ 

When one exchanged the rowing-seat for 
a place in the bottom of the boat, he suffered 
a bodily depression that caused him to be 
careless of everything save an obligation to 
wiggle one finger There was cold sea-water 20 
swashing to and fro in the boat, and he lay 
in It His head, pillowed on a thwart, was 
within an inch of the swirl of a wave crest, 
and sometimes a particularly obstreperous 
sea came in-board and drenched him once 
more But these matters did not annoy him 
It is almost certain that if the boat had cap- 
sized he would have tumbled comfortably 
out upon the ocean as if he felt sure that it 
was a great soft mattress. 30 

‘Look' There’s a man on the shore!’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘There' See ’im? See ’im?’ 

‘Yes, sure' He’s walking along ’ 

‘Now he’s stopped Look' He’s facing us'* 
‘He’s waving at us'’ 

‘So he is' By thunder'’ 

‘Ah, now we’re all right' Now we’re all 
right' There’ll be a boat out here for us in 
half an hour ’ 40 

‘He’s going on He’s running. He’s going 
up to that house there ’ 

The remote beach seemed lower than the 
sea, and it required a searching glance to 
discern the little black figure The captam 
saw a floating stick and they rowed to it. A 
bath-towel was by some weird chance m the 
boat, and, tying this on the stick, the cap- 
tain waved it The oarsman did not dare 
turn his head, so he was obliged to ask ques- 50 
aons 

‘What’s he doing now?’ 

‘He’s standing still again He’s looking, I 
think . . There he goes again. Toward 
the house . . . Now he’s stopped agam.’ 


‘Is he wavmg at us?’ 

‘No, not now! he was, though’ 

‘Look' There comes another man'’ 

‘He’s running ’ 

‘Look at him go, would you ’ 

‘Why, he’s on a bicycle Now he’s met 
the other man They’re both wavmg at us. 
Look'* 

‘There comes somethmg up the beach.’ 
‘What the devil is that thmg?’ 

‘Why, It looks hke a boat.’ 

‘Why, certainly it’s a boat.’ 

‘No, it’s on wheels ’ 

‘Yes, so It IS Well, that must be the life- 
boat They drag them along shore on a 
wagon ’ 

‘That’s the life-boat, sure.’ 

‘No, by — , It’s — It’s an ommbus ’ 

‘I tell you It’s a hfe-boat ’ 

‘It IS not' It’s an omnibus I can see it 
plam See? One of these big hotel orrmi- 
buses ’ 

‘By thunder, you’re right It’s an omm- 
bus, sure as fate What do you suppose they 
are doing with an ommbus? Maybe they are 
gomg around collecung the life-crew, hey?’ 

‘That’s It, hkely Look' There’s a fellow 
wavmg a little black flag He’s standmg on 
the steps of the ommbus There come those 
other two fellows Now they’re all talking 
together Look at the fellow with the flag. 
Maybe he am’t wavmg it.’ 

‘That am’t a flag, is it? That’s his coat. 
Why, certainly, that’s his coat ’ 

‘So It is It’s his coat He’s taken it off and 
IS wavmg it aroimd his head But would you 
look at him swing it ’ 

‘Oh, say, there isn’t any hfe-saving sta- 
uon there. That’s just a wmter resort hotel 
ommbus that has brought over some of the 
boarders to see us drown ’ 

‘What’s that idiot wnth the coat mean? 
What’s he signahng, anyhow?’ 

‘It looks as if he were trying to tell us to 
go north There must be a hfe-savmg sta- 
tion up there ’ 

‘No' He thinks we’re fishmg Just giving 
us a merry hand See? Ah, there, Wilhe ’ 
‘Well, I wish I could make somethmg 
out of those signals. What do you suppose 
he means?’ 

‘He don’t mean anythmg. He’s just play- 
ing’ 

‘Well, if he’d just signal us to try the surf 
agam, or to go to sea and wait, or go north. 
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or go south, or go to hell — there would be 
some reason m it But look at him He just 
stands there and keeps his coat revolvmg 
hke a wheel The ass’’ 

‘There come more people ’ 

‘Now there’s quite a mob Look' Isn’t 
that a boat’’ 

‘Where’ Oh, I see where you mean No, 
that’s no boat ’ 

‘That fellow is suU wavmg his coat ’ lo 
‘He must think we hke to see him do that 
Why don’t he quit it’ It don’t mean any- 
thmg ’ 

‘I don’t know I think he is trying to make 
us go north It must be that there’s a hfe- 
saving station there somewhere ’ 

‘Say, he ain’t tired yet Look at ’tm wave ’ 
‘Wonder how long he can keep that up 
He’s been revolvmg his coat ever since he 
caught sight of us He’s an idiot Why 20 
aren’t they getting men to brmg a boat out’ 

A fishmg boat — one of those big yawls — 
could come out here all right Why don’t 
he do something’’ 

‘Oh, It’s all right, now ’ 

‘They’ll have a boat out here for us m 
less than no time, now that they’ve seen us ’ 

A famt yellow tone came mto the sky 
over the low land The shadows on the sea 
slowly deepened The wind bore coldness 30 
with It, and the men began to shiver 

‘Holy smoke'’ said one, allowing his 
voice to express his impious mood, ‘if we 
keep on monkeymg out here' If we’ve got 
to flounder out here all mght'’ 

‘Oh, we’ll never have to stay here all 
mght' Don’t you worry. They’ve seen us 
now, and it won’t be long before they’ll 
come chasmg out after us ’ 

The shore grew dusky The man waving 40 
a coat blended gradually into this gloom, 
and It swallowed in the same manner the 
omnibus and the group of people The 
spray, when it dashed uproariously over the 
side, made the voyagers shrink and swear 
hke men who were being branded 

‘I’d like to catch the chump who waved 
the coat I feel hke soakmg him one, just 
for luck ’ 

‘Why? What did he do’’ 50 

‘Oh, nothing, but then he seemed so 
damned cheerful ’ 

In the meantime the oiler rowed, and 
then the correspondent rowed, and then the 
oiler rowed Grey-faced and bowed for- 


ward, they mechanically, turn by turn, 
phed the leaden oars The form of the hght- 
house had vamshed from the southern 
horizon, but finally a pale star appeared, 
just hftmg from the sea. The streaked saf- 
fron m the west passed before the all-merg- 
ing darkness, and the sea to the east was 
black The land had vamshed, and was ex- 
pressed only by the low and drear thunder 
of the surf 

‘If I am going to be drowned — if I am 
going to be drowned — if I am going to be 
drowned, why, m the name of the seven 
mad gods who rule the sea, was I allowed to 
come thus far and contemplate sand and 
trees’ Was I brought here merely to have 
my nose dragged away as I was about to 
mbble the sacred cheese of life’’ 

The patient captain, drooped over the 
water-jar, was sometimes obliged to speak 
to the oarsman 

'Keep her head up' Keep her head up'’ 

‘ “Keep her head up,’’ sir ’ The voices 
were weary and low 

This was surely a qmet evemng All save 
the oarsman lay heavily and listlessly m the 
boat’s bottom As for him, his eyes were 
just capable of noting the tall black waves 
that swept forward in a most simster si- 
lence, save for an occasional subdued growl 
of a crest 

The cook’s head was on a thwart, and he 
looked without interest at the water under 
his nose He was deep m other scenes 
Finally he spoke ‘Billie,’ he murmured, 
dreamfully, ‘what kind of pie do you like 
best’’ 

V 

‘Pie,’ said the oiler and the correspond- 
ent, agitatedly ‘Don’t talk about those 
things, blast you'’ 

‘Well,’ said the cook, ‘I was just thinking 
about ham sandwiches, and — ’ 

A night on the sea in an open boat is a 
long mght As darkness settled finally, the 
shme of the hght, hfung from the sea in the 
south, changed to full gold On the northern 
horizon a new hght appeared, a small 
blmsh gleam on the edge of the waters. 
These two lights were the furmture of the 
world Otherwise there was nothing but 
waves 

Two men huddled in the stern, and dis- 
tances were so magmficent m the dmgey 
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that the rower was enabled to keep his feet 
partly warmed by thrusting them under his 
compamons Their legs indeed extended 
far under the rowing-seat until they touched 
the feet of the captam forward Sometimes, 
despite the efforts of the tired oarsman, a 
wave came piling into the boat, an icy wave 
of the mght, and the chilling water soaked 
them anew They would twist their bodies 
for a moment and groan, and sleep the dead lo 
sleep once more, while the water m the 
boat gurgled about them as the craft rocked. 

The plan of the oiler and the correspond- 
ent was for one to row until he lost the 
ability, and then arouse the other from his 
sea-water couch in the bottom of the boat 

The oiler phed the oars until his head 
drooped forward, and the overpowermg 
sleep bhnded him And he rowed yet after- 
ward Then he touched a man in the bottom 20 
of the boat, and called his name ‘Will you 
spell me for a little while^’ he said, meekly 

‘Sure, Billie,’ said the correspondent, 
awakemng and dragging himself to a sit- 
ting position They exchanged places care- 
fully, and the oiler, cuddhng down in the 
sea- water at the cook’s side, seemed to go to 
sleep instantly 

The particular violence of the sea had 
ceased The waves came without snarhng. 30 
The obligation of the man at the oars was to 
keep the boat headed so that the tilt of the 
rollers would not capsize her, and to pre- 
serve her from filling when the crests 
rushed past The black waves were silent 
and hard to be seen in the darkness Often 
one was almost upon the boat before the 
oarsman was aware 

In a low voice the correspondent ad- 
dressed the captain He was not sure that 40 
the captain was awake, although this iron 
man seemed to be always awake ‘Captain, 
shall I keep her making for that hght north, 
sir^’ 

The same steady voice answered him 
‘Yes Keep it about two points off the port 
bow ’ 

The cook had tied a life-belt aroimd him- 
self m order to get even the warmth which 
this clumsy cork contrivance could donate, 50 
and he seemed almost stove-like when a 
rower, whose teeth invariably chattered 
wildly as soon as he ceased his labour, 
dropped down to sleep 

The correspondent, as he rowed, looked 
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down at the two men sleeping underfoot 
The cook’s arm was around the oiler’s 
shoulders, and, with their fragmentary 
clothing and haggard faces, they were the 
babes of the sea, a grotesque rendering of 
the old babes m the wood. 

Later he must have grown stupid at his 
work, for suddenly there was a growling of 
water, and a crest came with a roar and a 
swash mto the boat, and it was a wonder 
that It did not set the cook afloat in his hfe- 
belt The cook continued to sleep, but the 
oiler sat up, bhnking his eyes and shaking 
with the new cold 

‘Oh, I’m awful sorry, Bilhe,’ said the cor- 
respondent, contritely 

‘That’s all right, old boy,’ said the oiler, 
and lay down again and was asleep 

Presently it seemed that even the cap- 
tain dozed, and the correspondent thought 
that he was the one man afloat on all the 
oceans The wind had a voice as it came 
over the waves, and it was sadder than the 
end 

There was a long, loud swishmg astern 
of the boat, and a glearrung trail of phos- 
phorescence, hke blue flame, was furrowed 
on the black waters It might have been 
made by a monstrous kmfe 

Then there came a stillness, while the 
correspondent breathed with the open 
mouth and looked at the sea 

Suddenly there was another swish and 
another long flash of bluish hght, and this 
time It was alongside the boat, and might 
almost have been reached with an oar. 
The correspondent saw an enormous fin 
speed hke a shadow through the water, 
hurling the crystalline spray and leaving 
the long glowing trail 

The correspondent looked over his 
shoulder at the captain His face was hid- 
den, and he seemed to be asleep He looked 
at the babes of the sea They certainly were 
asleep So, being bereft of sympathy, he 
leaned a little way to one side and swore 
softly into the sea 

But the thing did not then leave the vi- 
amty of the boat Ahead or astern, on one 
side or the other, at intervals long or short, 
fled the long sparkhng streak, and there was 
to be heard the whiroo of the dark fin The 
speed and power of the thing was greatly to 
be admired It cut the water hke a gigantic 
and keen projectile. 
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The presence of this biding thing did not 
affect the man with the same horror that it 
would if he had been a picmcker He simply 
looked at the sea dully and swore in an un- 
dertone 

Nevertheless, it is true that he did not 
wish to be alone with the thing He wished 
one of his companions to awaken by chance 
and keep him company with it But the cap- 
tain hung motionless over the water-jar, lo 
and the oiler and the cook in the bottom of 
the boat were plunged in slumber 

VI 

‘If I am going to be drowned — if I am 
going to be drowned — if I am going to be 
drowned, why, in the name of the seven 
mad gods who rule the sea, was I allowed to 
come thus far and contemplate sand and 
trees^’ 

During this dismal night, it may be re- 20 
marked that a man would conclude that it 
was really the intention of the seven mad 
gods to drown him, despite the abominable 
injustice of it For it was certainly an abomi- 
nable injustice to drown a man who had 
worked so hard, so hard The man felt it 
would be a crime most unnatural Other 
people had drowned at sea since galleys 
swarmed with painted sails, but still — 

When It occurs to a man that nature does 3° 
not regard him as important, and that she 
feels she would not maim the umverse by 
disposing of him, he at first wishes to throw 
bricks at the temple, and he hates deeply 
the fact that there are no bricks and no tem- 
ples Any visible expression of nature would 
surely be pelleted with his jeers 
Then, if there be no tangible thing to 
hoot he feels, perhaps, the desire to con- 
front a persomfication and mdulge in pleas, 40 
bowed to one knee, and with hands supph- 
cant, saying ‘Yes, but I love myself ’ 

A high cold star on a wmter’s mght is the 
word he feels that she says to him There- 
after he knows the pathos of his situauon 
The men m the dingey had not discussed 
these matters, but each had, no doubt, re- 
flected upon them m silence and according 
to his mmd There was seldom any expres- 
sion upon their faces save the general one of 50 
complete weanness Speech was devoted to 
the business of the boat 
To chime the notes of his emotion, a 
verse mysteriously entered the correspond- 


ent’s head He had even forgotten that he 
had forgotten this verse, but it suddenly 
was m his mind 

‘A soldier of the Legion lay dying in 
Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, 
there was dearth of woman’s 
tears; 

But a comrade stood beside him, and he 
took that comrade’s hand. 

And he said “I shall never see my own, 
my native land ” ’ 

In his childhood, the correspondent had 
been made acquainted with the fact that a 
soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 
but he had never regarded the fact as im- 
portant Myriads of his school-fellows had 
informed him of the soldier’s plight, but 
the dinning had naturally ended by making 
him perfectly mdifferent He had never con- 
sidered It his affair that a soldier of the Le- 
gion lay dymg in Algiers, nor had it ap- 
peared to him as a matter for sorrow It was 
less to him than the breaking of a pencil’s 
point 

Now, however, it quaintly came to him 
as a human, hving thing It was no longer 
merely a picture of a few throes m the 
breast of a poet, meanwhile drmking tea 
and warming his feet at the grate, it was an 
actuahty — stern, mournful, and fine 

The correspondent plainly saw the sol- 
dier He lay on the sand with his feet out 
suaight and sull While his pale left hand 
was upon his chest in an attempt to thwart 
the going of his hfe, the blood came be- 
tween his fingers In the far Algerian dis- 
tance, a city of low square forms was set 
against a sky that was faint with the last sun- 
set hues The correspondent, plymg the 
oars and dreaming of the slow and slower 
movements of the lips of the soldier, was 
moved by a profound and perfectly imper- 
sonal comprehension He was sorry for the 
soldier of the Legion who lay dymg m Al- 
giers 

The thing which had followed the boat 
and waited had evidently grown bored at 
the delay There was no longer to be heard 
the slash of the cut-water, and there was no 
longer the flame of the long trail The li gh t 
in the north still glimmered, but it was ap- 
parently no nearer to the boat Someumes 
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the boom of the surf rang m the correspond- 
ent’s ears, and he turned the craft seaward 
then and rowed harder Southward, some- 
one had evidently built a watch-fire on the 
beach. It was too low and too far to be seen, 
but It made a shimmering, roseate reflec- 
non upon the bluff back of it, and this could 
be discerned from the boat. The wmd came 
stronger, and sometimes a wave suddenly 
raged out like a mountain-cat, and there «> 
was to be seen the sheen and sparkle of a 
broken crest. 

The captain, in the bow, moved on his 
water-)ar and sat erect ‘Pretty long mght,’ 
he observed to the correspondent He 
looked at the shore ‘Those life-savmg 
people take their time ’ 

‘Did you see that shark p]a3nng around’’ 
‘Yes, I saw him He was a big fellow, all 
right ’ 20 

‘Wish I had known you were awake ’ 

Later the correspondent spoke into the 
bottom of the boat 

‘Bilhe'’ There was a slow and gradual 
disentanglement ‘Billie, will you spell me?’ 
‘Sure,’ said the oiler 

As soon as the correspondent touched the 
cold comfortable sea-water in the bottom of 
the boat, and had huddled close to the 
cook’s hfe-belt he was deep m sleep, de- 30 
spite the fact that his teeth played all the 
popular airs This sleep was so good to him 
that It was but a moment before he heard a 
voice call his name m a tone that demon- 
strated the last stages of exhaustion. ‘Will 
you spell me’’ 

‘Sure, Bdhe ’ 

The hght m the north had mysteriously 
vamshed, but the correspondent took his 
course from the wide-awake captain. 40 

Later m the night they took the boat 
farther out to sea, and the captam directed 
the cook to take one oar at the stem and 
keep the boat facmg the seas He was to call 
out if he should hear the thunder of the 
surf. This plan enabled the oiler and the 
correspondent to get respite together. 
‘We’ll give those boys a chance to get mto 
shape again,’ said the captam. They curled 
down and, after a few prehminary chatter- 50 
mgs and trembles, slept once more the dead 
sleep. Neither knew they had bequeathed to 
the cook the company of another shark, or 
perhaps the same shark 
As the boat caroused on the waves, spray 
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occasionally bumped over the side and gave 
them a fresh soakmg, but this had no power 
to break their repose The ommous slash of 
the wmd and the water affected them as it 
would have affected mummies 

‘Boys,’ said the cook, with the notes of 
every reluctance m his voice, ‘she’s drifted 
m pretty close I guess one of you had better 
take her to sea again.’ The correspondent, 
aroused, heard the crash of the toppled 
crests. 

As he was rowmg, the captam gave hun 
some whisky-and-water, and this steadied 
the chills out of him ‘If I ever get ashore 
and anybody shows me even a photograph 
of an oar — ’ 

At last there was a short conversation 

‘BiUie . Billie, will you spell me?’ 

‘Sure,’ said the oiler. 

VII 

When the correspondent agam opened 
his eyes, the sea and the sky were each of 
the grey hue of the dawmng Later, carmme 
and gold was painted upon the waters. The 
mommg appeared finally, m its splendour, 
with a sky of pure blue, and the sunlight 
flamed on the tips of the waves. 

On the distant dunes were set many little 
black cottages, and a tall white wmdmill 
reared above them No man, nor dog, nor 
bicycle appeared on the beach The cot- 
tages might have formed a deserted village. 

The voyagers scanned the shore A con- 
ference was held in the boat ‘Well,’ said the 
captain, ‘if no help is commg, we imght bet- 
ter try a run through the surf right away If 
we stay out here much longer we wiU be too 
weak to do anything for ourselves at all ’ 
The others silently acqmesced m this rea- 
sonmg The boat was headed for the beach. 
The correspondent wondered if none ever 
ascended the tall wind-tower, and if then 
they never looked seaward This tower was 
a giant, standing with its back to the phght 
of the ants It represented m a degree, to the 
corresfiondent, the seremty of nature amid 
the stmggles of the individual — ^nature m 
the wind, and nature m the vision of men. 
She did not seem cruel to him then, nor 
beneficent, nor treacherous, nor wise. But 
she was indifferent, flatly mdifferent. It is, 
perhaps, plausible that a man m this situa- 
tion, impressed with the unconcern of the 
umverse, should see the mnumeiable flaws 
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of his hfCj and have them taste wickedly in 
his imnd and wish for another chance. A 
distmcaon between right and wrong seems 
absurdly clear to him, then, m this new ig- 
norance of the grave-edge, and he under- 
stands that if he were given another oppor- 
tumty he would mend his conduct and his 
words, and be better and brighter during an 
mtroduction or at a tea. 

‘Now, boys,’ said the captain, ‘she is go- 
ing to swamp sure All we can do is to work 
her m as far as possible, and then when 
she swamps, pile out and scramble for 
the beach Keep cool now, and don’t )ump 
until she swamps sure ’ 

The oiler took the oars Over his shoul- 
ders he scanned the surf ‘Captain,’ he said, 
‘I think I’d better bring her about, and keep 
her head-on to the seas and back her in ’ 

‘All right, BiUie,’ said the captain ‘Back 
her in ’ The oiler swung the boat then and, 
seated m the stern, the cook and the corre- 
spondent were obhged to look over their 
shoulders to contemplate the lonely and m- 
different shore 

The monstrous in-shore rollers heaved 
the boat high until the men were again en- 
abled to see the white sheets of water scud- 
ding up the slanted beach ‘We won’t get in 
very close,’ said the captain Each time a 
man could wrest his attention from the roll- 
ers, he turned his glance toward the shore, 
and m the expression of the eyes durmg this 
contemplation there was a singular quahty 
The correspondent, observing the others, 
knew that they were not afraid, but the full 
meaning of their glances was shrouded 
As for himself, he was too tired to grapple 
fundamentally with the fact He tried to 
coerce his mind into thinking of it, but the 
mind was donunated at this time by the 
muscles, and the muscles said they did not 
care. It merely occurred to him that if he 
should drown it would be a shame. 

There were no hurried words, no pallor, 
no plain agitation The men simply looked 
at the shore ‘Now, remember to get well 
clear of the boat when you jump,’ said the 
captain 

Seaward the crest of a roller suddenly fell 
with a thunderous crash, and the long white 
comber came roarmg down upon the boat 
‘Steady now,’ said the captain The men 
were silent They turned their eyes from the 
shore to the comber and waited The boat 


shd up the mchne, leaped at the furious top, 
bounced over it, and swung down the long 
back of the waves Some water had been 
shipped and the cook bailed it out 

But the next crest crashed also The tum- 
bling boiling flood of white water caught 
the boat and whirled it almost perpendic- 
ular. Water swarmed m from aU sides The 
correspondent had his hands on the gun- 
lo wale at this time, and when the water en- 
tered at that place he swiftly withdrew his 
fingers, as if he objected to wetting them 
The little boat, drunken with this weight 
of water, reeled and snuggled deeper into 
the sea 

‘Bail her out, cook> Bail her out,’ said the 
captain 

‘All right, captain,’ said the cook 
‘Now, boys, the next one will do for us, 
20 sure,’ said the oiler ‘Mind to jump clear of 
the boat ’ 

The third wave moved forward, huge, 
furious, implacable It fairly swallowed the 
dmgey, and almost simultaneously the men 
tumbled into the sea A piece of life-belt had 
lain in the bottom of the boat, and as the 
correspondent went overboard he held this 
to his chest with his left hand 

The January water was icy, and he re- 
30 fleeted immediately that it was colder than 
he had expected to find it off the coast of 
Florida This appeared to his dazed mind 
as a fact important enough to be noted at 
the time The coldness of the water was 
sad. It was tragic. This fact was somehow 
mixed and confused with his opinion of his 
own situation that it seemed almost a proper 
reason for tears The water was cold 

When he came to the surface he was con- 
40 scious of httle but the noisy water After- 
ward he saw his companions m the sea The 
oiler was ahead m the race He was swim- 
ming strongly and rapidly Off to the corre- 
spondent’s left, the cook’s great white and 
corked back bulged out of the water, and m 
the rear the captain was hanging with his 
one good hand to the keel of the overturned 
dingey 

There is a certain immovable quahty to a 
50 shore, and the correspondent wondered at 
It amid the confusion of the sea. 

It seemed also very attractive, but the 
correspondent knew that it was a long jour- 
ney, and he paddled leisurely The piece of 
life-preserver lay under him, and sometime" 
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he whirled down the incline of a wave as if 
he were on a hand-sled 

But finally he arrived at a place in the sea 
where travel was beset with difficulty. He 
did not pause swimming to inquire what 
manner of current had caught him, but 
there his progress ceased The shore was set 
before him hke a bit of scenery on a stage, 
and he looked at it and understood with his 
eyes each detail of it 

As the cook passed, much farther to the 
left, the captain was calhng to him, ‘Turn 
over on your back, cook' Turn over on your 
back and use the oar ’ 

‘All right, sir ’ The cook turned on his 
back, and, paddlmg with an oar, went ahead 
as if he were a canoe 

Presently the boat also passed to the left 
of the correspondent with the captam clmg- 
ing with one hand to the keel He would 
have appeared like a man raismg himself to 
look over a board fence, if it were not for 
the extraordinary gymnastics of the boat 
The correspondent marvelled that the cap- 
tain could still hold to It 

They passed on, nearer to shore — the 
oiler, the cook, the captain — and followmg 
them went the water-)ar, bouncing gaily 
over the seas 

The correspondent remained m the grip 
of this strange new enemy — a current The 
shore, with its white slope of sand and its 
green bluff, topped with little silent cot- 
tages, was spread like a picture before him. 
It was very near to him then, but he was im- 
pressed as one who in a gallery looks at a 
scene from Brittany or Algiers 

He thought ‘I am going to drown'* Can it 
be possible? Can it be possible? Can it be 
possible'*’ Perhaps an individual must con- 
sider his own death to be the final phenom- 
enon of nature 

But later a wave perhaps whirled him out 
of this small deadly current, for he found 
suddenly that he could again make progress 
toward the shore Later still, he was aware 
that the captain, clinging with one hand to 
the keel of the dingey, had his face turned 
away from the shore and toward him, and 
was callmg his name. ‘Come to the boat! 
Come to the boat'’ 

In his struggle to reach the captain and 
the boat, he reflected that when one gets 
properly wearied, drownmg must really be 
a comfortable arrangement, a cessation of 


hosnliues accompamed by a large degree of 
rchef, and he was glad of it, for the mam 
thing m his mmd for some moments had 
been horror of the temporary agony. He did 
not wish to be hurt. 

Presently he saw a man runmng along the 
shore He was undressing with most re- 
markable speed Coat, trousers, shirt, every- 
thing flew magically off him 
10 ‘Come to the boat,’ called the captam 

‘All right, captain ’ As the correspondent 
paddled, he saw the captam let himself 
down to bottom and leave the boat Then 
the correspondent performed his one little 
marvel of the voyage A large wave caught 
him and flung him with ease and supreme 
speed completely over the boat and far be- 
yond It It struck him even then as an event 
in gymnastics, and a true miracle of the sea 
20 An overturned boat in the surf is not a play- 
thing to a swimming man 

The correspondent arrived in water that 
reached only to his waist, but his condition 
did not enable him to stand for more than a 
moment Each wave knocked him into a 
heap, and the under-tow pulled at him 
Then he saw the man who had been run- 
mng and undressing, and undressing and 
running, come bounding into the water He 
30 dragged ashore the cook, and then waded 
toward the captain, but the captain waved 
him away, and sent him to the correspond- 
ent. He was naked, naked as a tree in winter, 
but a halo was about his head, and he shone 
hke a saint He gave a strong pull, and a 
long drag, and a bully heave at the corre- 
spondent’s hand. The correspondent, 
schooled in the minor formulas, said 
‘Thanks, old man ’ But suddenly the man 
40 cried ‘What’s that'*’ He pointed a swift 
finger The correspondent said ‘Go ’ 

In the shallows, face downward, lay the 
oiler His forehead touched sand that was 
periodically, between each wave, clear of 
the sea 

The correspondent did not know all that 
transpired afterward When he achieved safe 
ground he fell, striking the sand with each 
particular part of his body It was as if he 
50 had dropped from a roof, but the thud was 
grateful to him. 

It seems that instantly the beach was pop- 
ulated ivith men ivith blankets, clothes, and 
flasks, and women with coffee-pots and all 
the remedies sacred to their rmnds The 
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welcome of the land to the men from the 
sea was warm and generous, but a still and 
drippmg shape was carried slowly up the 
beach, and the land’s welcome for it could 
only be the different and sinister hospitahty 
of the grave 

When It came mght, the white waves 
paced to and fro m the moonlight, and the 
wind brought the sound of the great sea’s 
voice to the men on shore, and they felt that lo 
they could then be interpreters 

1898 

THE UPTURNED FACE 

‘What will we do now^’ said the adjutant, 
troubled and excited 
' ‘Bury him,’ said Timothy Lean 

The two officers looked down close to 
their toes where lay the body of their com- 20 
rade The face was chalk-blue, gleaming 
eyes stared at the sky Over the two up- 
right figures was a windy sound of bullets, 
and on the top of the hill Lean’s prostrate 
company of Spitzbergen infantry was firing 
measured volleys 

‘Don’t you think it would be better — ’ 
began the adjutant ‘We might leave him 
until to-morrow ’ 

‘No,’ said Lean ‘I can’t hold that post 30 
an hour longer I’ve got to fall back, and 
we’ve got to bury old Bill ’ 

‘Of course,’ said the adjutant, at once 
‘Your men got intrenching tools?’ 

Lean shouted back to his httle line, and 
two men came slowly, one with a pick, 
one with a shovel They started in the di- 
rection of the Rosuna sharpshooters Bul- 
lets cracked near their ears ‘Dig here,’ said 
Lean gruffly The men, thus caused to 40 
lower their glances to the turf, became hur- 
ried and frightened, merely because they 
could not look to see whence the bullets 
came The dull beat of the pick strikmg the 
earth sounded amid the swift snap of close 
bullets Presently the other private began 
to shovel 

‘I suppose,’ said the adjutant, slowly, 
‘we’d better search his clothes for — things ’ 

Lean nodded Together m curious ab- 30 
straction they looked at the body. Then 
Lean stirred his shoulders suddenly, arous- 
mg himself 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘we’d belter see what he’s 
got.’ He dropped to his knees, and his 


hands approached the body of the dead 
officer But his hands wavered over the but- 
tons of the tumc. The first button was 
bnek-red with drying blood, and he did not 
seem to dare touch it. 

‘Go on,’ said the adjutant, hoarsely. 

Lean stretched his wooden hand, and his 
fingers fumbled the blood-stained buttons. 
At last he rose with ghastly face He had 
gathered a watch, a whistle, a pipe, a to- 
bacco-pouch, a handkerchief, a httle case of 
cards and papers He looked at the adjutant. 
There was a silence The adjutant was feel- 
ing that he had been a coward to make 
Lean do all the grisly business 

‘Well,’ said Lean, ‘that’s all, I think. 
You have his sword and revolver?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the adjutant, his face working, 
and then he burst out in a sudden strange 
fury at the two privates ‘Why don’t you 
hurry up with that grave’ What are you 
doing, anyhow? Hurry, do you hear? I 
never saw such stupid — ’ 

Even as he cried out in his passion the 
two men were labouring for their fives Ever 
overhead the bullets were spitting 
The grave was fimshed It was not a mas- 
terpiece — a poor httle shallow thing Lean 
and the adjutant again looked at each other 
m a curious silent commimication 

Suddenly the adjutant croaked out a 
weird laugh It was a terrible laugh, which 
had Its origm m that part of the mind which 
IS first moved by the singing of the nerves 
•Well,’ he said, humorously to Lean, ‘I sup- 
pose we had best tumble him in ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lean The two privates stood 
waiting, bent over their implements ‘I sup- 
pose,’ said Lean, ‘it would be better if we 
laid him in ourselves.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the adjutant Then, apparently 
remembering that he had made Lean search 
the body, he stooped with great fortitude 
and took hold of the dead officer’s cloth- 
ing. Lean jomed him Both were particu- 
lar that their fingers should not feel the 
corpse They tugged away, the corpse hfted, 
heaved, toppled, flopped into the grave, and 
the two officers, straightemng, looked agam 
at each other — they were always looking 
at each other They sighed with rehef. 

The adjutant said, ‘I suppose we should 
— ^we should say something. Do you know 
the service, Tim?’ 

‘They don’t read the service until the 
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grave is filled in,’ said Lean, pressing his 
lips to an academic expression. 

‘Don’t they^’ said the adjutant, shocked 
that he had made the mistake. 

‘Oh, well,’ he cried, suddenly, ‘let us — 
let us say something — ^while he can hear us ’ 

‘All right,’ said Lean. ‘Do you know the 
service?’ 

‘I can’t remember a hne of it,’ said the 
adjutant lo 

Lean was extremely dubious. ‘I can re- 
peat two lines, but — ’ 

‘Well, do It,’ said the adjutant ‘Go as far 
as you can That’s better than nothing And 
the beasts have got our range exactly.’ 

Lean looked at his two men ‘Attention,’ 
he barked The privates came to attenuon 
with a chck, lookmg much aggrieved The 
adjutant lowered his helmet to his knee 
Lean, bareheaded, stood over the grave, 

The Rostina sharpshooters fired brisldy 
‘O Father, our friend has sunk m the 
deep waters of death, but his spirit has 
leaped toward Thee as the bubble arises 
from the lips of the drowning Perceive, we 
beseech, O Father, the little flying bubble, 
and — ’ 

Lean, although husky and ashamed, had 
suffered no hesitation up to this point, but 
he stopped with a hopeless feeling and 3 ° 
looked at the corpse 

The adjutant moved uneasily ‘And from 
Thy superb heights — ’ he began, and then 
he too came to an end 

‘And from Thy superb heights,’ said 
Lean 

The adjutant suddenly remembered a 
phrase in the back part of the Spitzbergen 
burial service, and he exploited it with the 
triumphant manner of a man who has re- 40 
called everything, and can go on 
‘O God, have mercy — ’ 

‘O God, have mercy — ’ said Lean 
‘Mercy,’ repeated the adjutant, m quick 
failure 

‘Mercy,’ said Lean And then he was 
moved by some violence of feeling, for he 
turned suddenly upon his two men and 
tigerishly said, ‘Throw the dirt m ’ 

The fire of the Rostina sharpshooters 50 
was accurate and continuous 


One of the aggrieved privates came for- 
ward with his shovel He lifted his first 
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shovel-load of earth, and for a moment of 
mexphcable hesitation it was held poised 
above this corpse, which from its chalk- 
blue face looked keenly out from the grave 
Then the soldier emptied his shovel on — 
on the feet 

Timothy Lean felt as if tons had been 
swiftly lifted from off his forehead. He had 
felt that perhaps the private might empty 
the shovel on — on the face It had been 
emptied on the feet There was a great 
pomt gamed there — ha, ha' — the first shov- 
elful had been emptied on the feet How 
satisfactory' 

The adjutant began to babble. ‘Well, of 
course — a man we’ve messed with all these 
years — ^impossible — you can’t, you know, 
leave your mtimate friends rottmg on the 
field Go on, for God’s sake, and shovel, 
you’’ 

The man with the shovel suddenly 
ducked, grabbed his left arm with his nght 
hand, and looked at his officer for orders 
Lean picked the shovel from the ground 
‘Go to the rear,’ he said to the wounded 
man He also addressed the other private 
‘You get under cover, too. I’ll fimsh this 
busmess ’ 

The wounded man scrambled hard soil 
for the top of the ridge without devoung 
any glances to the direction from whence the 
bullets came, and the other man followed 
at an equal pace, but he was different, m 
that he looked back anxiously three times. 

This IS merely the way — often — of the 
hit and unhit 

Timothy Lean filled the shovel, hesi- 
tated, and then, in a movement which was 
hke a gesture of abhorrence, he flung the 
dirt into the grave, and as it landed it made 
a sound — plop' Lean suddenly stopped and 
mopped his brow — a tired labourer 

‘Perhaps we have been wrong,’ said the 
adjutant His glance wavered stupidly ‘It 
might have been better if we hadn’t buried 
him just at this time Of course, if we ad- 
vance to-morrow the body would have 
been — ’ 

‘Damn you,’ said Lean, ‘shut your 
mouth'’ He was not the semor officer. 

He again filled the shovel and flimg the 
earth Always the eanh made that sound — 
plop' For a space Lean worked frantically, 
like a man diggmg himself out of danger 

Soon there was nothing to be seen but 
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the chalk-blue face Lean filled the shove! 
‘Good Godj’ he cried to the adjutant ‘Why 
didn’t you turn him somehow when you 
put him m? This — ’ Then Lean began to 
stutter 

The adjutant understood He was pale to 
the lips ‘Go on, man,’ he cried, beseech- 
ingly, almost m a shout Lean swung back 
the shovel It went forward m a pendulum 
curve When the earth landed it made a r® 
sound — plop' 

1902 

TEN POEMS 


In heaven. 

Some httle blades of grass 
Stood before God 
‘What did you do>’ 

Then all save one of the httle blades 

Began eagerly to relate 

The merits of their fives 

This one stayed a small way behmd, 

Ashamed 

Presently, God said, 10 

‘And what did you do>’ 

The little blade answered, ‘O my lord, 
Memory is bitter to me, 

. For, if I did good deeds, 

I know not of them ’ 

Then God, m all His splendour. 

Arose from His throne 

‘O best httle blade of grass'’ He said 

1895 

2 

Places among the stars. 

Soft gardens near the sun. 

Keep your distant beauty. 

Shed no beams upon my weak heart. 

Since she is here 

In a place of blackness. 

Not your golden days 
Nor your silver nights 
Can call me to you 

Smce she is here 10 

In a place of blackness. 

Here I stay and wait 1895 

3 

A YOUTH in apparel that ghttered 
Went to walk m a grim forest 
There he met an assassm 
Attired all m garb of old days. 


He, scowhng through the thickets. 

And dagger poised quivering. 

Rushed upon the youth. 

‘Sir,’ said this latter, 

‘I am enchanted, beheve me. 

To die, thus, ro 

In this mediaeval fashion. 

According to the best legends. 

Ah, what joy!’ 

Then took he the wound, smihng. 

And died, content 

1895 

4 

Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind 
Because your lover threw wild hands 
toward the sky 

And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 

Do not weep 
War IS kmd 

Hoarse, boommg drums of the 
regiment. 

Little souls who thirst for fight, 

These men were born to drill and 
die 

The unexplained glory flies above 
them. 

Great is the battle-god, great, and his 
kingdom — 10 

A field where a thousand corpses lie 

Do not weep, babe, for war is kind 
Because your father tumbled in the yellow 
trenches. 

Raged at his breast, gulped and died. 

Do not weep 
War IS kmd 

Swift blazing flag of the regiment. 

Eagle with crest of red and gold. 

These men were born to drill and 
die 

Point for them the virtue of slaughter. 
Make plain to them the excellence of 
killing 21 

And a field where a thousand corpses 
he. 

Mother whose heart hung humble as a 
button 

On the bright splendid shroud of your son. 
Do not weep 
War IS kind. 


1899 
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A NEWSPAPER IS a collecDon of half- 
injusuces 

Which, bawled by boys from mile to mile. 
Spreads its curious opmion 
To a milhon merciful and sneering men. 
While famihes cuddle the joys of the 
fireside 

When spurred by tale of dire lone agony. 

A newspaper is a court 
Where everyone is kmdly and unfairly 
tried 

By a squalor of honest men 

A newspaper is a market 10 

Where wisdom sells its freedom 

And melons are crowned by the crowd 

A newspaper is a game 

Where his error scores the player victory 

While another’s skill wins death. 

A newspaper is a symbol, 

It IS feckless life’s chronicle, 

A collection of loud tales 
Concentrating eternal stupidities. 

That in remote ages lived unhaltered, 20 
Roaming through a fenceless world 


The wayfarer, 

Perceiving the pathway to truth. 

Was struck by astonishment 
It was thickly grown with weeds. 

‘Ha,’ he said, 

‘I see that none has passed here 
In a long time ’ 

Later he saw that each weed 

Was a singular knife 

‘Well,’ he mumbled at last, 10 

‘Doubtless there are other roads.’ 

1899 

7 

A SLANT of sun on dull brown walls, 

A forgotten sky of bashful blue 

Toward God a mighty hymn, 

A song of colhsions and cries, 

Rumbhng wheels, hoof-beats, bells. 
Welcomes, farewells, love-calls, final 
moans. 

Voices of joy, idiocy, warning, despair. 

The unknown appeals of brutes. 

The chanting of flowers. 

The screams of cut trees. to 


The senseless babble of hens and wise 
men — 

A cluttered mcoherency that says at the 
stars 

‘O God, save us’’ 


In the mght 

Grey heavy clouds muffled the valleys. 

And the peaks looked toward God 
alone 

‘O Master, that movest the wmd with 
a finger. 

Humble, idle, futile peaks are we. 

Grant that we may run swiftly across 
the world 

To huddle in worship at Thy feet ’ 

In the mormng 

A noise of men at work came the clear blue 
miles. 

And the httle black cities were apparent 10 

‘O Master, that knowest the meamng 
of raindrops. 

Humble, idle, futile peaks are we 

Give voice to us, we pray, O Lord, 

That we may sing Thy goodness to the 
sim ’ 

In the eveiung 

The far valleys were sprinkled with tmy 
lights 

‘O Master, 

Thou that knowest the value of kings 
and birds. 

Thou hast made us humble, idle, futile 
peaks 

Thou only needst eternal pauence, 20 

We bow to Thy wisdom, O Lord — 

Humble, idle, futile peaks ’ 

In the mght 

Grey heavy clouds muffled the valleys. 

And the peaks looked toward God 
alone 

1899 

9 

A MAN said to the umverse: 

‘Sir, I exist’’ 

‘However,’ replied the umverse, 

‘The fact has not created m me 

A sense of obhgation ’ 


1899 
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The trees m the garden rained flowers. 

Children ran there joyously 

They gathered the flowers 

Each to himself 

Now there were some 

Who gathered great heaps — 

Havmg opportumty and skill — 

Until, behold, only chance blossoms 
Remamed for the feeble 
Then a httle spindling tutor lo 

Ran importandy to the father, crying 
‘Pray, come hither' 

See this unjust thing in your garden'’ 

But when the father had surveyed. 


He admonished the tutor 
‘Not so, small sage' 

This thing is just. 

For, look you. 

Are not they who possess the flowers 
Stronger, bolder, shrewder «> 

Than they who have none'* 

Why should the strong — 

The beautiful strong — 

Why should they ngt have the flowers?’ 
Upon reflection, the tutor bowed to the 
ground, 

‘My lord,’ he said, 

‘The stars are displaced 
By this towering wisdom ’ 

1899 


FRANK NORRIS 

1870-1902 


FROM THE OCTOPUS and THE PIT 
Wheat' 

I 

The evemng before, when the foreman had 
blown his whistle at six o’clock, the long 
hne of ploughs had halted upon the in- 
stant, and the drivers, unharnessing their 
teams, had taken them back to the division 
barns — cleaving the ploughs as they were in 10 
the furrows But an hour after dayhght the 
next mormng the work was resumed After 
breakfast, Vanamee, riding one horse and 
leading the others, had returned to the hne 
of ploughs together with the other drivers 
Now he was busy harnessing the team At 
the division blacksmith shop — temporarily 

I These selections, to which the title has been given by 
the editors, are, respectively, from The Octopusi^ Y , 
I90i),i 26-33, and J/ieF’jrCNY, i903),38o-96 They 
are keystones from Norris’ trilogy on wheat, which, in 
his brother’s words, ‘stood to him as a great world- 
force ’ Of Noms’ projected conclusion to the trilogy, 
his brother wrote ‘ He told me of the last novel of 
the tnlogy of “The Wheat,” to which The Octopus 
and The Pit belonged Not one word of this was ever 
written It was not to be called The Wolf, however, as 
was announced Its pivotal episode was to deal with a 
famme-stneken country of Europe, and the timely 
appearance, from across the sea, of three huge Amer- 
ican schooners,— wheat-ships, — loaded to their capac- 
ity with the great crop that, in spite of the quarrels of 30 
farmers and railroads, and m spite of the maiupula- 
tions of the bulls and bears on the stock market, was to 
fulfill Its desuny as “the nounsher of nations ” ' 
Charles Noms, Frank NottwCN Y , i9i6),i4 


put up — he had been obbged to wait while 
one of his lead horses was shod, and he 
had thus been delayed quite five minutes 
Nearly all the other teams were harnessed, 
the drivers on their seats, waiting for the 
foreman’s signal 

‘AH ready here^’ mqmred the foieman, 
drivmg up to Vanamee’s team in his buggy 

‘All ready, sir,’ answered Vanamee, buck- 
hng the last strap 

He chmbed to his seat, shaking out the 
reins, and turning about, looked back along 
the line, then all around him at the land- 
scape inundated with the brilhant glow of 
the early morning 

The day was fine Since the first rain of 
the season, there had been no other Now 
the sky was without a cloud, pale blue, deli- 
cate, luminous, scintillating with morning 
The great brown earth turned a huge flank 
to It, exhahng the moisture of the early dew 
The atmosphere, washed clean of dust and 
mist, was translucent as crystal Far off to 
the east, the hills on the other side of 
Brodersoti Creek stood out against the pal- 
hd saffron of the horizon as flat and as 
sharply outhned as if pasted on the sky The 
campanile of the ancient Mission of San 
Juan seemed as fine as frost work All 
about between the horizons, the carpet of 
the land unrolled itself to infimty But now 
It was no longer parched with heat, cracked 
and warped by a merciless sun, powdered 
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with dust The rain had done its work, not 
a clod that was not swollen with fertihty, 
not a fissure that did not exhale the sense of 
fecundity One could not take a dozen steps 
upon the ranches without the brusque sen- 
sanon that underfoot the land was ahve, 
aroused at last from its sleep, palpitatmg 
with the desire of reproduction Deep down 
there in the recesses of the sod, the great 
heart throbbed once more, thrilhng with 
passion, vibrating with desire, offering it- 
self to the caress of the plough, msistent, 
eager, imperious Dimly one felt the deep- 
seated trouble of the earth, the uneasy agi- 
tation of Its members, the hidden tumult of 
Its womb, demandmg to be made fruitful, 
to reproduce, to disengage the eternal re- 
nascent germ of Life that stirred and strug- 
gled in Its loins 

The ploughs, thirty-five in number, each 
drawn by its team of ten, stretched m an m- 
terminabJe fine, nearly a quarter of a mile 
in length, behmd and ahead of Vanamee. 
They were arranged, as it were, en echelon, 
not in file — not one directly behmd the 
other, but each succeedmg plough its own 
width farther in the field than the one m 
front of It Each of these ploughs held five 
shears, so that when the entire company 
was in motion, one hundred and seventy- 
five furrows were made at the same mstant 
At a distance, the ploughs resembled a 
great column of field aitiUery Each driver 
was in his place, his glance altematmg be- 
tween his horses and the foreman nearest 
at liand Other foremen, m their buggies 
or buckboards, were at intervals along the 
fine, like battery lieutenants Annixter him- 
self, on horseback, in boots and campaign 
hat, a cigar m his teeth, overlooked the 
scene 

The division supermtendent, on the op- 
posite side of the fine, galloped past to a 
position at the head For a long moment 
there was a silence. A sense of preparedness 
ran from end to end of the column All 
thmgs were ready, each man m his place. 
The day’s work was about to begin. 

Suddenly, from a distance at the head of 
the hne came the shrill trilhng of a whistle 
At once the foreman nearest Vanamee re- 
peated It, at the same time turmng down 
the hne, and wavmg one arm The signal 
was repeated, whistle answermg whistle, 
till the sounds lost themselves m the dis- 


tance At once the hne of ploughs lost its 
immobihty, movmg forward, gettmg slowly 
under way, the horses strainmg m the 
traces A prolonged movement rippled 
from team to team, disengagmg m its pas- 
sage a multitude of sounds — the chck of 
buckles, the creak of strainmg leather, the 
subdued clash of machmery, the crackmg 
of whips, the deep breathmg of nearly four 
10 hundred horses, the abrupt commands and 
cries of the drivers, and, last of all, the pro- 
longed, soothmg murmur of the thick 
brown earth turmng steadily from the mul- 
titude of advancing shears. 

The ploughmg thus commenced, con- 
tmued The sun rose higher Steadily the 
hundred iron hands kneaded and furrowed 
and stroked the brown, huimd earth, the 
hundred iron teeth bit deep into the Titan’s 
20 flesh Perched on his seat, the moist hvmg 
rems shpping and mgging m his hands, 
Vanamee, in the midst of this steady con- 
fusion of constantly varying sensation, 
sight interrupted by sound, sound mmglmg 
with sight, on this swaying, vibratmg seat, 
qmvering with the prolonged thrill of the 
earth, lapsed to a sort of pleasmg numbness, 
m a sense, hypnotised by the weavmg maze 
of thmgs in which he found himself m- 
30 volved To keep his team at an even, regu- 
lar gait, mamtaimng the precise interval, 
to run his furrows as closely as possible to 
those already made by the plough m front 
— this for the moment was the entire sum 
of his duties But while one part of his 
brain, alert and watchful, took cogmsance of 
these matters, all the greater part was lulled 
and stupefied with the long monotony of 
the affair 

40 The ploughing, now m full swmg, en- 
veloped him in a vague, slow-moving whirl 
of thmgs Underneath him was the jarrmg, 
jolting, trembhng maclune, not a clod was 
turned, not an obstacle encountered, that 
he did not receive the swift impression of it 
through all his body, the very friction of 
the damp soil, slidmg incessantly from the 
shmy surface of the shears, seemed to re- 
produce Itself m his finger-tips and along 
50 the back of his head He heard the horse- 
hoofs by the myriads crushing down easily, 
deeply, into the loam, the prolonged chnk- 
mg of trace-chams, the woiking of the 
smooth brown flanks m the harness, the 
clatter of wooden hames, the champmg of 
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bits, the dick of iron shoes against pebbles, brown, warm flesh of the land that quivered 

the brittle stubble of the surface ground responsive and passionate under this rude 

crackhng and snapping as the furrows advance, so robust as to be almost an as- 

turned, the sonorous, steady breaths sault, so violent as to be veritably brutal, 

wrenched from the deep, labourmg chests. There, under the sun and under the speck- 

strap-bound, shinmg with sweat, and all less sheen of the sky, the woomg of the 

along the Ime the voices of the men talkmg Titan began, the vast pnmal passion, the 

to the horses Everywhere there were vi- two world-forces, the elemental Male and 

sions of glossy brown backs, straming. Female, locked in a colossal embrace, at 

heavmg, swollen with muscle, harness lo grapples in the throes of an mfimte desire, 
streaked with specks of froth, broad, cup- at once terrible and divine, knowing no 

shaped hoofs, heavy with brown loam, law, untamed, savage, natural, sublime 

men’s faces red with tan, blue overalls From time to time the gang m which 

spotted with axle-grease, muscled hands, Vanamee worked halted on the signal from 

the knuckles whitened in their grip on the foreman or overseer The horses came to a 

reins, and through it all the ammoniacal standstill, the vague clamour of the work 

smell of the horses, the bitter reek of per- lapsed away Then the minutes passed The 

spiration of beasts and men, the aroma of whole work hung suspended All up and 

warm leather, the scent of dead stubble — down the line one demanded what had 

and stronger and more penetrating than 20 happened The division superintendent 
everything else, the heavy, enervating galloped past, perplexed and anxious For 

odour of the upturned, living earth the moment, one of the ploughs was out of 

At intervals, from the tops of one of the order, a bolt had slipped, a lever refused to 

rare, low swells of the land, Vanamee over- work, or a machine had become immobi- 

looked a wider horizon On the other di- lised in heavy ground, or a horse had lamed 

visions of Quien Sabe the same work was himself Once, even, toward noon, an en- 

m progress Occasionally he could see an- tire plough was taken out of the line, so out 

other column of ploughs in the ad)oirung of gear that a messenger had to be sent to 

division — sometimes so close at hand that the division forge to summon the machin- 

the subdued murmur of its movements 30 1st 

reached his ear, sometimes so distant that Annixter had disappeared He had nd- 
it resolved itself into a long, brown streak den farther on to the other divisions of his 

upon the grey of the ground Farther off to ranch, to watch the work in progress there 

the west on the Osterman ranch other col- At twelve o’clock, according to his orders, 

umns came and went, and, once, from the all the division superintendents put them- 

crest of the highest swell on his division, selves in communication with him by 

Vanamee caught a distant glimpse of the means of the telephone wires that con- 

Broderson ranch There, too, moving nected each of the division houses, report- 

specks indicated that the ploughing was un- mg the condition of the work, the number 

der way And farther away still, far off 40 of acres covered, the prospects of each 
there beyond the fine line of the horizons, plough traversing its daily average of 

over the curve of the globe, the shoulder of twenty miles 

the earth, he knew were other ranches, and At half-past twelve, Vanamee and the 
beyond these others, and beyond these still rest of the drivers ate their lunch m the 

others, the immensities multiplying to m- field, the tin buckets having been distrib- 

finity uted to them that morning after breakfast 

Everywhere throughout the great San But in the evening, the routine of the pre- 

Joaquin, unseen and unheard, a thousand vious day was repeated, and Vanamee, un- 
ploughs up-stirred the land, tens of thou- harnessing his team, riding one horse and 

sands of shears clutched deep mto the 50 leading the others, returned to the division 
warm, moist soil barns and bunk-house 

It was the long stroking caress, vigorous. It was between six and seven o’clock 

male, powerful, for which the Earth seemed The half hundred men of the gang threw 

panting The heroic embrace of a multitude themselves upon the supper the Chinese 

of iron hands, gripping deep into the cooks had set out m the shed of the eating- 
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house, long as a bowling alley, unpainted, 
crude, the seats benches, the table covered 
with oil cloth Overhead a half-dozen kero- 
sene lamps hared and smoked. 

The table was taken as if by assault, the 
clatter of iron kmves upon the tm plates 
was as the reverberation of had upon a 
metal roof The ploughmen rmsed their 
throats with great draughts of wme, and, 
their elbows wide, their foreheads flushed, 10 
resumed the attack upon the beef and 
bread, eatmg as though they would never 
have enough All up and down the long 
table, where the kerosene lamps reflected 
themselves deep m the oil cloth cover, one 
heard the incessant sounds of mastication, 
and saw the uninterrupted movement of 
great jaws At every moment one or another 
of the men demanded a fresh portion of 
beef, another pint of wme, another half- 20 
loaf of bread For upwards of an hour the 
gang ate It was no longer a supper It was 
a veritable barbecue, a crude and primitive 
feasung, barbaric, homeric 

But m all this scene Vanamee saw noth- 
ing repulsive Presley would have abhorred 
It — this feeding of the People, this gorging 
of the human ammal, eager for its meat. 
Vanamee, simple, uncomphcated, hvmg so 
close to nature and the rudimentary hfe, 30 
understood its significance He knew very 
well that within a short half-hour after this 
meal the men would throw themselves 
down in their bunks to sleep without mov- 
mg, men and stupefied with fatigue, till the 
moriung Work, food, and sleep, all hfe re- 
duced to Its bare essentials, uncomplex, 
honest, healthy They were strong, these 
men, with the strength of the soil they 
worked, m touch with the essential thmgs, 40 
back agam to the startmg point of civflisa- 
tion, coarse, vital, real, and sane 

For a brief moment immediately after the 
meal, pipes were lit, and the air grew thick 
with fragrant tobacco smoke On a corner 
of the dimng-room table, a game of poker 
was begun One of the drivers, a Swede, 
produced an accordion, a group on the 
steps of the bunk-house hstened, with alter- 
nate gravity and shouts of laughter, to the 50 
acknowledged story-teller of the gang But 
soon the men began to turn m, stretching 
themselves at full length on the horse 
blankets in the rackhke bunks The sounds 
of heavy breathmg mcreased steadily, hghts 


were put out, and before the afterglow had 
faded from the sky, the gang was asleep 


For on this mormng of the thirteenth of 
June, the Board of Trade, its halls, corridors, 
offices, and stairways were already thrillmg 
with a vague and temble sound. It was 
only a httle after mne o’clock. The tradmg 
would not begin for another half hour, but, 
even now, the mutter of the whirlpool, the 
growl of the Pit was making itself felt The 
eddies were gathering, the thousands of 
subsidiary torrents that fed the cloaca were 
movmg From aU over the immediate 
neighbourhood they came, from the offices 
of hundreds of commission houses, from 
brokers’ offices, from banks, from the taU, 
grey buildings of LaSalle Street, from the 
street itself And even from greater dis- 
tances they came, auxiliary currents set in 
from all the reach of the Great Northwest, 
from Minneapohs, Duluth, and Milwaukee. 
From the Southwest, St Loins, Omaha, 
and Kansas City contributed to the volume 
The Atlantic Seaboard, New York, and 
Boston and Philadelphia sent out their 
tnbutary streams, London, Liverpool, 
Pans, and Odessa merged their influences 
with the vast world-wide flowmg that bore 
down upon Chicago, and that now began 
slowly, slowly to centre and circle about 
the Wheat Pit of the Board of Trade 

Small wonder that the bmlding to Page’s 
ears vibrated to a strange and ominous 
humming She heard it in the distant chck- 
ing of telegraph keys, in the echo of hur- 
ried whispered conversations held m dark 
comers, m the noise of rapid footsteps, m 
the trilhng of telephone bells These 
sounds came from all around her, they 
issued from the offices of the bmldmg be- 
low her, above her, and on either side She 
was surrounded with them, and they mm- 
gled together to form one prolonged and 
muffled roar, that from moment to moment 
mcreased m volume 

The Pit was gettmg under way, the 
whirlpool was formmg, and the sound of 
its courses was hke the sound of the ocean 
in storm, heard at a distance 

Page and Landry were suU halfway up 
the last stairway. Above and below, the 
throng was packed dense and immobilised 
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But, little by little, Landry wormed a way 
for them, winmng one step at a time. But 
he was very anxious, again and again he 
looked at his watch At last he said 

T’vegor to go It’s just madness for me to 
stay another minute I’ll give you my card ’ 

‘Well, leave me here,’ Page urged ‘It 
can’t be helped I’m all right Give me 
your card I’ll tell the guide in the gallery 
that you kept the seat for me — if I ever can lo 
get there You must go Don’t stay another 
nunute If you can, come for me here in the 
gallery, when it’s over I’ll wait for you 
But if you can’t come, all right I can take 
care of myself ’ 

He could but assent to this This was no 
time to think of small things He left her 
and bore back with all his might through 
the crowd, gained the landing at the turn of 
the balustrade, waved his hat to her and 20 
disappeared 

A quarter of an hour went by Page, 
caught in the crowd, could neither advance 
nor retreat Ahead of her, some twenty 
steps away, she could see the back rows of 
seats in the gallery But they were already 
occupied It seemed hopeless to expect to 
see anything of the floor that day But she 
could no longer extricate herself from the 
press, there was nothmg to do but stay 30 
where she was 

On every side of her she caught odds and 
ends of dialogues and scraps of discussions, 
and while she waited she found an interest 
m hstemng to these, as they reached her 
from nme to time 

‘Well,’ observed the man in the tall 
white hat, who had discouraged Landry 
from attempting to reach the gallery, ‘well, 
he’s shaken ’em up pretty well Whether 40 
he downs ’em or they down him, he’s made 
a good fight ’ 

His compamon, a young man with eye- 
glasses, who wore a wonderful white waist- 
coat with queer glass buttons, assented, and 
Page heard him add 

‘Big operator, that Jadwm ’ 

‘They’re domg for him now, though.’ 

‘I am’t so sure He’s got another fight m 
him You’ll see ’ 50 

‘Ever see him?’ 

‘No, no, he don’t come mto the Pit — 
these big men never do ’ 

Directly in front of Page two women 
kept up an mterminable discourse. 


‘Well,’ said the one, ‘that’s all very well, 
but Mr Jadwm made my sister-m-law — 
she hves in Dubuque, you know — a rich 
woman She bought some wheat, just for 
fiin, you know, a long tune ago, and held on 
till Mr Jadwm put the price up to four 
times what she paid for it. Then she sold 
out My, you ought to see the lovely house 
she’s budding, and her son’s gone to Eu- 
rope, to study art, if you please, and a year 
ago, my dear, they didn’t have a cent, not a 
cent, but her husband’s salary ’ 

‘There’s the other side, too, though,’ 
answered her compamon, adding m a 
hoarse whisper ‘If Mr Jadwm fails to-day 
— well, honestly, Juha, I don’t know what 
Phihp will do ’ 

But, from another group at Page’s elbow, 
a man’s bass voice cut across the subdued 
chatter of the two women. 

‘Guess we’U pull through, somehow. 
Burbank & Co , though — by George' I’m 
not sure about them They are pretty well 
involved m this ttung, and there’s two or 
three smaller firms that arc dependent on 
them If Gretry-Converse & Co should 
suspend, Burbank would go with a crash 
sure And there’s that bank m Keokuk, 
they can’t stand much more Their de- 
positors would run ’em quick as how-do- 
you-do, if there was a smash here m 
Chicago ’ 

‘Oh, Jadwm wiU pull through ’ 

‘Well, I hope so — -by Jingo' I hope so 
Say, by the way, how did you come out?’ 

‘Me' Hoh' Say my boy, the next time I 
get mto a wheat trade you’ll know it 1 was 
one of the merry pareucs who beheved that 
Crookes was the Great Lumtum I tailed on 
to his clique Lord love you' Jadwm put the 
knife into me to the tune of twelve thousand 
dollars But, say, look here, aren’t we ever 
going to get up to that blame gallery? We 
am’t gomg to see any of this, and I — hark' 
— by God ' there goes the gong They’ve be- 
gun Say, say, hear ’em, will youl Holy 
Moses' say — ^hsten to that' Did you ever 
hear — Lord! I wish we could see — could get 
somewhere where we could see somethmg ’ 
His friend turned to him and spoke a 
sentence that was drowned in the sudden 
vast volume of sound that all at once shook 
the building 
‘Hey — what?’ 

The other shouted mto his ear But even 
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then his friend could not hear. Nor did he 
hsten The crowd upon the staircases had 
surged irresistibly forward and upward. 
There was a sudden outburst of cries. 
Women’s voices were raised m expostula- 
tion, and even fear. 

‘Oh, oh — don’t push so'’ 

‘My arml oh' — oh, I shall faint . . . 
please ’ 

But the men, their escorts, held back ro 
furiously, their faces purple, they shouted 
imprecauons over their shoulders 

‘Here, here, you damn fools, what you 
doing?’ 

‘Don’t crowd so'’ 

‘Get back, back'’ 

‘There’s a lady famted here Get back 
you' We’ll all have a chance to see Good 
Lord' ain’t there a policeman anywheres?’ 

‘Say, say' It’s going down — the price It 20 
broke three cents, just then, at the opemng, 
they say ’ 

‘This IS the worst I ever saw or heard of ’ 
‘My God' if Jadwm can only hold ’em ’ 

‘You bet he’ll hold ’em.’ 

‘Hold nothing' — Oh' say my fnend, it 
don’t do you any good to crowd like that ’ 
‘It’s the people behind' I’m not doing it. 
Say, do you know where they’re at on the 
floor? The wheat, I mean, is it gomg up or jo 
down?’ 

‘Up, they tell me There was a rally, I 
don’t know How can we tell here^ We — 

Hi! there they go again Lord' that must 
have been a smash I guess the Board of 
Trade won’t forget this day m a hurry. 
Heavens, you can’t hear yourself think'’ 

‘Glad I ain’t down there in the Pit ’ 

But, at last, a group of pohcemen ap- 
peared By main strength they shouldered 40 
their way to the top of the stairs, and then 
began pushing the crowd back At every 
instant they shouted 

‘Move on now, clear the stairway. No 
seats left'’ 

But at this Page, who, by the rush of the 
crowd, had been carried almost to the top 
of the stairs, managed to extricate an arm 
from the press, and hold Landry’s card m 
the air. She even hazarded a httle decep- 50 
tion 

‘I have a pass Will you let me through, 
please?’ 

Luckily one of the offleers heard her He 
bore down heavily with all the mass of his 


two hundred pounds and the majesty of the 
law he represented, to the rescue and suc- 
cour of this very pretty girl. 

‘Let the lady through,’ he roared, forcing 
a passage with both elbows. ‘Come right 
along. Miss. Stand back you, now. Can’t 
you see the lady has a pass? Now then. 
Miss, and be quick about it, I can’t keep 
’em back forever ’ 

Jostled and hustled, her dress crumpled, 
her hat awry. Page made her way forward, 
till the officer caught her by the arm, and 
pulled her out of the press With a long 
breath she gained the landing of the gallery. 

The gmde, an old fellow in a umform of 
blue, with brass buttons and a visored cap, 
stood near by, and to him she presented 
Landry’s card 

‘Oh, yes, oh, yes,’ he shouted in her ear, 
after he had glanced it over. ‘You are the 
party Mr Court spoke about You just 
came in time I wouldn’t ’a dared hold your 
seat a mmute longer ’ 

He led her down the crowded aisle be- 
tween rows of theatre chairs, all of which 
were occupied, to one vacant seat in the 
very front row 

‘You can see everything now,’ he cried, 
makmg a trumpet of his palm. ‘You’re 
Mister Jadwm’s mece 1 know, I know. Ah, 
it’s a wild day. Miss They am’t done much 
yet, and Mr Jadwm’s holding his own, just 
now But I thought for a moment they had 
him on the run You see that — ^my, my, 
there was a sharp rally But he’s holding on 
strong yet ’ 

Page took her seat, and leanmg forward 
looked down into the Wheat Pit 

Once free of the crowd after leaving 
Page, Landry ran with all the swiftness of 
his long legs down the stair, and through 
the corridors till, all out of breath, he 
gamed Gretry’s private office The other 
Pit traders for the house, some eight or ten 
men, were already assembled, and just as 
Landry entered by one door, the broker 
himself came m from the customers’ room 
Jadwm was nowhere to be seen. 

‘What are the orders for to-day, sir?’ 

Gretry was very pale Despite his long 
experience on the Board of Trade, Landry 
could see anxiety m every change of his 
expression, m every motion of his hands. 
The broker before answering the question 
crossed the room to the water cooler and 
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drank a brief swallow Then emptying the body, not even themselves, were listemng. 

glass he refilled it, moistened his bps again. Others, silent, gnawed their nails to the 

and a gain emptied and filled the goblet quick, breathmg rapidly, audibly even. 

He put It down, caught it up once more, their nostrils expanding and contracting, 

filled It, emptied it, dnnkmg now m long All around roared the vague thunder that 

draughts, now m little sips He was quite since early mormng had shaken the build- 

unconscious of his acuons, and Landiy as mg In the Pit the bids leaped to and fro, 

he watched, felt his heart sink. Things though the time of opemng had not yet 

must, indeed, be at a desperate pass when come, the very planks under foot seemed 

Gretry, the calm, the clear-headed, the lo spuming about m the first huge wammg 
placid, was thus upset. swirl of the Pit’s centripetal convulsion. 

‘Your orders^’ said the broker, at last There was dizziness m the air Somethmg, 

‘The same as yesterday, keep the market some mfiiute immeasurable power, on- 

up — that’s all It must not go below a dol- rushing m its eternal courses, shook the 

lar fifteen But act on the defensive Don’t Pit m its grasp Somethmg deafened the 

be aggressive, unless I send word There ears, blinded the eyes, dulled and numbed 

wiU probably be very heavy selling the first the mmd, with its roar, with the chaff and 

few moments You can buy, each of you, dust of its whirlwmd passage, with the 

up to half a rmllion bushels apiece If that stupefying sense of its power, coeval with 

don’t keep the price up, if they sail are sell- 20 the earthquake and glacier, merciless, ail- 
ing after that . well’, Gretry paused powerful, a primal basic throe of creauon 
a moment, irresolutely, ‘well,’ he added itself, unassailable, inviolate, and untamed, 
suddenly, ‘if they are stiU selhng freely Had the trading begun? Had the gong 

after you’ve each bought half a milhon. I’ll struck? Landry never knew, never so much 

let you know what to do And, look here,’ as heard the clang of the great bell All at 

he continued, facmg the group, ‘look here once he was fighting, all at once he was 

— keep your heads cool . I guess to- caught, as it were, from off the stable earth, 

day will decide things Watch the Crookes and flung headlong mto the heart and cen- 

crowd pretty closely I understand they’re tre of the Pit What he did, he could not 

up to somethmg again Thai’s all, I guess ’ 30 say, what went on about him, he could not 
Landry and the other Gretry traders distinguish He only knew that roar was 

hurried from the office up to the floor succeeding roar, that there was crashing 

Landry’s heart was beatmg thick and slow through his ears, through his very brain, 

and hard, his teeth were shut tight. Every the combined bellow of a hundred Niag- 

nerve, every fibre of him braced itself with aras Hands clutched and tore at him, his 

the rigidity of drawn wire, to meet the own tore and clutched m turn The Pit was 

issue of the impending hours Now was to mad, was drunk and frenzied, not a man 

come the last grapple He had never lived of all those who fought and scrambled and 

through a crisis such as this before Would shouted who knew what he or his neighbour 

he prevail, would he keep his head^ Would 40 did They only knew that a support long 
he avoid or balk the thousand and one little thought to be secure was giving way, not 

subterfuges, tricks, and traps that the hos- gradually, not evenly, but by horrible col- 

ule traders would prepare for him — pre- lapses, and equally horrible upward leaps, 

pare with a qmckness, a suddeimess that Now it held, now it broke, now it reformed 

all but defied the sharpest, keenest watch- again, rose again, then again m hideous 

fulness^ cataclysms fell from beneath their feet to 

Was the gong never gomg to strike? He lower depths than before The ofScial re- 
found himself, all at once, on the edge of porter leaned back m his place, helpless 

the Wheat Pit It was jammed Ught with On the wall overhead, the indicator on the 

the crowd of traders, and the excitement 50 dial was rockmg back and forth, like the 
that disengaged itself from that tense, ve- mast of a ship caught in a monsoon The 

hement crowd of white faces and ghttermg price of July wheat no man could so much 

eyes was veritably sickemng, veritably as approximate The fluctuations were no 

weakening Men on either side of him were longer by fracuons of a cent, but by ten 

shouting mere mcoherencies, to which no- cents, fifteen cents, twenty-five cents at a 
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time On one side of the Pit wheat sold at 
ninety cents, on the other at a dollar and a 
quarter 

And all the while above the din upon the 
floor, above the tramphngs and the shout- 
ings in the Pit, there seemed to thrill and 
swell that appalling roar of the Wheat it- 
self coming m, coming on like a tidal wave, 
bursung through, dashing barriers aside, 
rolling hke a measureless, almighty river, 10 
from the farms of Iowa and the ranches of 
California, on to the East — to the bake- 
shops and hungry mouths of Europe 

Landry caught one of the Gretry traders 
by the arm 

‘What shall we do>’ he shouted ‘I’ve 
bought up to my limit No more orders 
have come in The market has gone from 
under us What’s to be done?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ the other shouted back 20 
‘I don’t know We’re all gone to hell, looks 
like the last smash There are no more sup- 
porting orders — something’s gone wrong 
Gretry hasn’t sent any word ’ 

Then, Landry, beside himself with ex- 
citement and with actual terror, hardly 
knowing even yet what he did, turned 
sharply about He fought his way out of the 
Pit, he ran hatless and panting across the 
floor, in and out between the groups of 30 
spectators, down the stairs to the corridor 
below, and into the Gretry-Converse of- 
fices 

In the outer office a group of reporters 
and the representatives of a great commer- 
cial agency were besieging one of the heads 
of the firm They assaulted him with ques- 
tions 

‘Just tell us where you are at — that’s all 
we want to know ’ 40 

‘Just what IS the price of July wheat?’ 

‘Is Jadwin winning or losing’’ 

But the other threw out an arm in a wild 
gesture of helplessness. 

‘We don’t know, ourselves,’ he cried 
‘The market has run clean away from 
everybody You know as much about it as 
I do It’s simply hell broken loose, that’s 
all We can’t tell where we are at for days to 
come ’ 30 

Landry rushed on He swung open the 
door of the private office and entered, slam- 
ming It behind him and crying out 

‘Mr Gretry, what are we to do? We’ve 
had no orders ’ 


But no one hstened to him Of the group 
that gathered around Gretry’s desk, no one 
so much as turned a head 

Jadwin stood there m the centre of the 
others, hatless, his face pale, his eyes con- 
gested with blood Gretry fronted him, one 
hand upon his arm In the remainder of the 
group Landry recogmsed the semor clerk 
of the office, one of the heads of a great 
banking house, and a couple of other men 
— confidential agents, who had helped to 
manipulate the great corner. 

‘But you can’t,’ Gretry was exclaimmg 
‘You can’t, don’t you see we can’t meet our 
margin calls’ It’s the end of the game 
You’ve got no more money ’ 

‘It’s a lie'’ Never so long as he hved did 
Landry forget the voice m which Jadwin 
cried the words ‘It’s a lie' Keep on buying, 
I tell you Take all they’ll offer I tell you 
we’ll touch the two-dollar mark before 
noon ’ 

‘Not another order goes up to that floor,’ 
retorted Gretry ‘Why, J , ask any of these 
gentlemen here They’ll tell you.’ 

‘It’s useless, Mr Jadwin,’ said the 
banker, quietly ‘You were practically 
beaten two days ago ’ 

‘Mr Jadwin,’ pleaded the senior clerk, 
‘for God’s sake listen to reason Our firm — ’ 
But Jadwin was beyond all appeal He 
threw off Gretry’s hand 

‘Your firm, your firm — you’ve been cow- 
ards from the start I know you, I know 
you You have sold me out Crookes has 
bought you Get out of my way'’ he 
shouted ‘Get out of my way! Do you hear? 
I’ll play my hand alone from now on ’ 

‘J , old man — why — see here, man,’ 
Gretry implored, still holding him by the 
arm, ‘here, where are you going?’ 

Jadwm’s voice rang hke a trumpet call 
‘Into the Pit ’ 

‘Look here — wait — here Hold him back, 
gentlemen He don’t know what he’s 
about ’ 

‘If you won’t execute my orders. I’ll act 
myself I’m gomg into the Pit, I tell you ’ 
‘J , you’re mad, old fellow. You’re 
ruined— don’t you understand? — ^you’re 
rmned ’ 

‘Then God curse you, Sam Gretry, for 
the man who failed me in a crisis ’ And as 
he spoke Curtis Jadwin struck the broker 
full m the fiace 
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Gretry staggered back from the blow, 
catcfamg at the edge of his desk. His pale 
face flashed to crimson for an instant, his 
fists chnched, then his hands fell to his 
sides 

‘No,’ he said, ‘let him go, let him go. The 
man is merely mad ’ 

But Jadwin, strugghng for a second in 
the midst of the group that tried to hold 
him, suddenly flung off the restraimng 
clasps, thrust the men to one side, and 
rushed from the room 

Gretry dropped into his chair before his 
desk 

‘It’s the end,’ he said, simply 

He drew a sheet of note paper to him, 
and m a shaking hand wrote a couple of 
lines 

‘Take that,’ he said, handmg the note to 
the semor clerk, ‘take that to the secretary 
of the Board at once ’ 

And straight into the turmoil and confu- 
sion of the Pit, to the scene of so many 
of his victories, the battleground whereon 
again and agam, his enemies routed, he had 
remained the victor undisputed, undis- 
mayed came the ‘Great Bull ’ No sooner 
had he set foot within the entrance to the 
Floor, than the news went flashmg and fly- 
ing from hp to hp The galleries knew it, 
the pubhc room and the Western Union 
knew It, the telephone booths knew it, and 
lastly even the Wheat Pit, torn and tossed 
and tent asunder by the force this man him- 
self had unchamed, knew it, and knowing, 
stood dismayed 

For even then, so great had been his 
power, so complete his domimon, and so 
well-rooted the fear which he had mspired, 
that this last move m the great game he had 
been playing, this unexpected, direct, per- 
sonal assumption of control struck a sense 
of consternation mto the heart of the hardi- 
est of his enemies 

Jadwm himself, the great man, the ‘Great 
Bull,’ m the Pit' What was about to hap- 
pen? Had they been too premature in their 
hope of his defeat? Had he been preparmg 
some secret, unexpected manoeuvre? For a 
second they hesitated, then moved by a 
common impulse, feehng the push of the 
wonderful new harvest behmd them, they 
gathered themselves together for the fin^ 
assault, and again offered the wheat for 
sale, offered it by thousands upon thou- 


sands of bushels, poured, as it were, the 
reapmgs of entire prmapahties out upon 
the floor of the Board of Trade 

Jadwm was m the thick of the confusion 
by now And the avalanche, the undiked 
Ocean of the Wheat, leaping to the lash of 
the hurricane, struck him fairly in the face 
He heard it now, he heard nothing else. 
The Wheat had broken from his control 
lo For months, he had, by the might of his 
single arm, held it back, but now it rose hke 
the upbmldmg of a colossal billow It tow- 
ered, towered, hung poised for an mstant, 
and then, with a thunder as of the grind and 
crash of chaotic worlds, broke upon hun, 
burst through the Pit and raced past him, 
on and on to the eastward and to the hun- 
gry nations 

And then, under the stress and violence 
20 of the hour, something snapped in his 
bram The murk behind his eyes had been 
suddenly pierced by a white flash The 
strange qualms and tiny nervous paroxysms 
of the last few months all at once culmi- 
nated in some indefinite, indefinable crisis, 
and the wheels and cogs of all activities 
save one lapsed away and ceased Only one 
function of the comphcated machme per- 
sisted, but It moved with a rapidity of vi- 
30 brauon that seemed to be tearing the tis- 
sues of bemg to shreds, while its rhythm 
beat out the old and terrible cadence 

‘Wheat — wheat — wheat, wheat — wheat — 
wheat ’ 

Blind and msensate, Jadwm strove 
against the torrent of the Wheat There m 
the middle of the Pit, surrounded and as- 
saulted by herd after herd of wolves yelp- 
mg for fus destruction, he stood braced, 
40 rigid upon his feet, his head up, his hand, 
the great bony hand that once had held the 
whole Pit m its grip, flung high in the air in 
a gesture of defiance, while his voice hke 
the clangour of bugles sounding to the 
charge of the forlorn hope, rang out again 
and again, over the dm of his enemies 
‘Give a dollar for July — give a dollar for 
July'’ 

With one accord they leaped upon him 
so The httle group of his traders was swept 
aside Landry alone, Landry who had 
never left his side since his rush from out 
Gretry’s office, Landry Court, loyal to the 
last, his one remaimng soldier, white, shak- 
ing, the sobs stranghng m his throat, clung 
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to him desperately Another billow of wheat 
was preparmg. They two — the beaten gen- 
eral and his young armour bearer — heard 
It coming, hissing, raging, bellowing, it 
swept down upon them Landry uttered a 
cry Flesh and blood could not stand this 
stram He cowered at his chief’s side, his 
shoulders bent, one arm above his head, as 
if to ward off an actual physical force. 

But Jadwm, iron to the end, stood erect 
All untoowmg what he did, he had taken 
Landry’s hand m his and the boy felt the 
grip on his fingers hke the contractmg of a 
vise of steel The other hand, as though 
holdmg up a standard, was still m the air, 
and his great deep-toned voice went out 
across the tumult, proclaiming to the end 
his battle cry 

‘Give a dollar for July — give a dollar for 
July'’ 

But, little by httle, Landry became aware 
that the tumult of the Pit was intermitting 
There were sudden lapses in the shouting, 
and in these lapses he could hear from 
somewhere out upon the floor voices that 
were crymg ‘Order— order, order, gentle- 
men ’ 

But again and again the clamour broke 
out It would die down for an mstant, m 
response to these appeals, only to burst out 
afresh as certain groups of traders started 
the pandemomum again, by the wild out- 
crying of their offers At last, however, the 
older men in the Pit, regaining some meas- 
ure of self-control, took up the word, going 
to and fro in the press, repeating ‘Order, 
order ’ 

And then, all at once, the Pit, the entire 
floor of the Board of Trade was struck 
dumb All at once the tension was relaxed, 
the furious struggling and stampmg'was 
stilled Landry, bewildered, still holding 
his chief by the hand, looked about him On 
the floor, near at hand, stood the President 
of the Board of Trade himself, and with 
him the vice-president and a group of the 
directors Evidently it had been these who 
had called the traders to order But it was 
not toward them now that the hundreds of 
men m the Pit and on the floor were look- 
mg 

In the httle balcony on the south wall 
opposite the visitors’ gallery a figure had 
appeared, a tall grave man, in a long black 
coat — the secretary of the Board of Trade. 


Landry with the others saw him, saw him 
advance to the edge of the raihng, and fix 
his glance upon the Wheat Pit. In his hand 
he carried a shp of paper. 

And then in the midst of that profoimd 
silence the secretary announced: 

‘All trades with Gretry, Converse & Co. 
must be closed at once ’ 

The words had not ceased to echo m the 
10 high vaultmgs of the roof before they were 
greeted with a wild, shrill yell of exultauon 
and triumph, that burst from the crowding 
masses in the Wheat Pit 

Beaten, beaten at last, the ‘Great BullI’ 
Smashed' The great corner smashed' Jad- 
wm busted' They themselves saved, saved, 
saved' Cheer followed upon cheer, yell 
after yell Hats went mto the air. In a 
frenzy of delight men danced and leaped 
20 and capered upon the edge of the Pit, 
claspmg their arms about each other, shak- 
ing each others’ hands, cheering and hur- 
rahmg till their strained voices became 
hoarse and faint 

Some few of the older men protested. 
There were cries of 
‘Shame, shame'’ 

‘Order — let him alone ’ 

‘Let him be, he’s down now. Shame, 
30 shame'’ 

But the jubilee was irrepressible, they 
had been too cruelly pressed, these others, 
they had felt the weight of the Bull’s hoof, 
the np of his horn Now they had beaten 
him, had pulled him down 

‘Yah-h-h, whoop, yi, yi, yi. Busted, 
busted, busted Hip, hip, hip, and a tiger'’ 
‘Come away, sir For God’s sake. Air. 
Jadwm, come away ’ 

40 Landry was pleadmg with Jadwm, 
clutching his arm m both his hands, his 
Ups to his chief’s ear to make himself heard 
above the yelping of the mob. 

Jadwm was silent now He seemed no 
longer to see or hear, heavily, painfully he 
leaned upon the young man’s shoulder. 
‘Come away, sir — for God’s sake'’ 

The group of traders parted before them, 
cheering even while they gave place, cheer- 
50 mg with eyes averted, unwillmg to see the 
rum that meant for them salvation. 
‘Yah-h-h. Yah-h-h, busted, busted!’ 
Landry had put his arm about Jadwm, 
and gripped him close as he led him from 
the Pit The sobs were m his throat agam. 
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and tears of excitement, of grief, of anger 
and impotence were runnmg down his 
face 

‘Yah-h-h Yah-h-h, he’s done for, 
busted, busted’’ 

‘Damn you all,’ cried Landry, throwing 
out a furious fist, ‘damn you all, you brutes, 
you beasts’ If he’d so much as raised a 
finger a week ago, you’d have run for your 
lives ’ 

But the cheering drowned his voice, and 
as the two passed out of the Pit upon the 
floor, the gong that closed the trading 
struck and, as it seemed, put a period, 
definite and final to the conclusion of Gur- 
us Jadwm’s career as speculator 

Across the floor towards the doorway 
Landry led his defeated captain Jadwin 
was in a daze, he saw nothing, heard noth- 
ing Quietly he submitted to Landry’s 
guiding arm The visitors in the galleries 
bent far over to see him pass, and from ail 
over the floor, spectators, hangers-on, corn- 


and-provision traders, messenger boys, 
clerks and reporters came hurrymg to 
watch the final exit of the ‘Great Bull,’ from 
the scene of his many victories and his one 
overwhelming defeat. 

In silence they watched him go by. Only 
in the distance from the direcuon of the 
Pit Itself came the sound of dying cheers 
But at the doorway stood a figure that 
lo Landry recognised at once — a small man, 
lean-faced, trimly dressed, his clean-shaven 
lips pursed like the mouth of a shut money 
bag, imperturbable as ever, cold, unexcited 
— Calvin Crookes himself 

And as Jadwin passed, Landry heard the 
Bear leader say 

‘They can cheer now, all they want 
They didn’t do it It was the wheat itself 
that beat him, no combination of men 
20 could have done it — go on, cheer, you 
damn fools’ He was a bigger man than the 
best of us ’ 

1903 


EDWIN MARKHAM 

1852-1940 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE ’ 

Written after Seeing Millet’s 
World-Famous Painting 

God made man in His ovm image, 
in the image of God made He him 
GENESIS 

Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The empuness of ages m his face. 

And on his back the burden of the world 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never 
hopes, 

Stohd and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal 
jaw? 

1 Markham wrote ‘The theme of the Hoe-Man is aa old 
as the world and as deep as the world's mjustice The 
tragic plight has toucht my heart from earliest boy- 
hood I have cried his cause in many of my poems 
The Hoe-Man, of course, is not the mtelligent 
working man He is not the savage of the wilderness, 
who has at times a step of dignity and a tongue of el<H 
quence The Hoe-Man is the savage of civilization.* 
Benet, ed , Fifty Pogfj(N Y , 1933)14 


Whose was the hand that slanted back this 
brow^ 

Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain’’ lo 

Is this the Thing the Lord God made and 
gave 

To have domimon over sea and land. 

To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power. 

To feel the passion of Etermty? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 

And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this — 

More tongued with censure of the world’s 
blmd greed — 

More filled wnth signs and portents for the 
soul — 2. 

More fraught with menace to the umverse 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim’ 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
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The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages 
look. 

Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop. 
Through this dread shape humamty 
betrayed. 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 30 
Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers m all lands. 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul- 
quenched’ 

How will you ever straighten up this shape. 
Touch It again with immortahty. 

Give back the upward lookmg and the hght. 


Rebuild m it the music and the dream. 
Make right the immemorial mfamies, 40 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers m all lands. 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question m that 
hour 

When whirlwmds of rebeUion shake the 
world’ 

How wiU It be with kmgdoms and with 
kmgs — 

With those who shaped him to the thing he 

IS — 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 
After the silence of the centuries? 

1886-1898 1899 


CHARLES ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD 

1852- 


FIRST SNOW 

The cows are bawling in the mountams. 
The snowflakes fall 

They are leaving the pools and pebbled 
fountains, 

Troubled they bawl 
They are winding down the mountains’ 
shoulders 

Through the open pines. 

The wild rose thickets and the granite 
boulders. 

In broken fines 

Each calf trots close beside its mother. 

And so they go, 10 

Bawling and callmg to one another 
About the snow 

1916 1929 

FROM THE POET IN THE DESERT' 

15 

Behold silver-kirtled Dawn, the life- 
renewer, 

The comforter, bringer of a new hope. 

The skies are listemng to Earth’s silence 
The Desert is asleep, cool, grey, silent. 

I *The Poet tn the Desert had its origin in the experience 
of my life as a young army officer, lying down anud the 
majesty of the desert and lookmg up into the eternity 
above, contrasting the inexorable justice, beauty and 
wisdom of Nature with the relentless injustice, ugli- 
ness and folly of Man The theme, as a whole, was not 


A shy little breeze runs across her face 
And presently her fretful babies stir upon 
her bosom 

The comforter casts abroad her gossamer 
mantle 

A lean coyote, prowler of the night. 

Slips to his rocky fasmess 

And noiselessly, through the grey sage, 10 

Jack-rabbits shuttle 

From castellated cliffs rock ravens launch 

deliberately selected with the purpose aforethought, 
but was rather compelled little by little by the desert 
Itself, that brooding place of the soul, with its vivid 
concrete evidence of Nature’s universal beauty Under 
its influence the vast inequality between Nature’s 
ways and Man’s are inventoried and defined, and the 
way of Freedom (Nature’s way) through revolution m- 
dicated as man’s only salvation 

‘The particular problem arismg from the expression 
of such a theme was the transmutation of the propa- 
gandist! c, didactic and statisucal elements mvolved 
into what is felt to be poetry, and, where this was not 
entirely possible, an effort was made to produce a 
poetic effect through deliberate contrast, after the 
manner of the Bible, with passages of pure poetry 
thrown into high light by contrast with the shadow- 
content of less poetic Imes 

‘The first version of The Poet in the Desert was com- 
posed between the years 1911 and 1915, and was pub- 
lished m 1915 The first revised edition was bemg 
wntten off and on, as the opportumty in a busy law- 
yer’s life came, during the years 1916 to 1918, and 
was published in 1918 The edition of 1929 contains 
revisions made m that year * Author’s note 

The version used here is, with the exception of sec- 
uon 52, that of 1929 Section 52 is as prmted m Benet, 
ed , Fifty Po«tj(N Y , 1933) 
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On broad black sails 
Wild horses, neighing and tossing their 
manes, 

Havmg drunk their fill, troop back to 
pasture, 

A sage-brush thrasher warbles a vaned 
ecstasy 

And the waking Desert watches breathlessly 
The thui, white skirts of Dawn, Dancer of 
the sky, 

Trippmg damtily down the sunnsc-molten 
mountam. 

Emptying a golden basm, filled with roses 
Now along the irrigation ditch, from 21 
cottonwoods. 

Tremulous with caress of unseen fingers. 
Orioles begin a rivalry of )oy. 

And from a pointed poplar top 
A red bird, dipped in sunrise. 

Cracks an exultant whip above a silver 
world. 

29 

This is the pedigree of degradation 
Authority, father of laws made by the 
masters. 

Laws, father of Privilege, snatched by the 
masters. 

Privilege for the few, father of Poverty, to 
the many. 

Poverty, the black bitch spawrung — ^igno- 
rance— crime — degradation 
I am a reaper m disordered fields 
And the sheaves which I gather are 
Drunkenness, crime, hate, uglmess, 
despair 

Palaces of the idle rich 
And filthy nest of the debased poor, 10 
Jails and churches hugging each other m a 
filthy incest 

A killing hunger of the body. 

The hunger of the soul demed. 

Shall I pity the debased ones and not pity 
Those who have wrought the debasement? 
Shall I forgive the criminals, haugholy. 

And go my way and forget their fashioners? 
What trick of the great wheel, mvisible. 
Gave to them their places, and to me mme? 

I have not wrought myself in any part, 20 
Nor have they wrought themselves m any 
part 

are thrown off, as bubbles of the sea. 

We are thistledown which voyages upon 
The unseen air. 


Or the globed gossamer of the dandelion 
Which the wmd seedeth 
There is not one who would not rather 
rejoice 

To walk erect, knowmg man’s nobility. 
Leading his soul up to tranquil heights. 

To sit a httle while beyond the clouds 3c 
There is none who does not prefer 
To walk m the fields, psalm with the birds. 
And m the vastness of the mormng 
Drink the air of grandeur 
Even the makers of poverty shrink from its 
uglmess. 

But they have not the courage to set aside 
the lesser law for the greater 
They do not know they, too, will be happier 
when all are happy 

38 

The desert murmurs to the sun a strange 
murmur 

As a whisper of a bride to the bridegroom 
Larks are telling a triumph. 

Magpies are screanung their summons. 

And finches in wild-rose thicket recite 
dehcate poems 

Brooks commune with their pebbled floors. 
Tricking the May-flies to a gauzy dance. 
And warbling to mouth-dnppmg kme 
Music of pastures. 

Of nunty beds and purple bergamot 10 
I will go where the little rivers 
Are callmg almost impatiently, 

‘Lie down by our hurrying 
‘Rest ye beside us 

‘Let us whisper to you of our eternity, 
‘Soothmg your ears with our legends 
‘You are for a moment, but we are forever 
‘Chattermg, laughing, brawlmg, 

‘Intoning our invocation 
‘We are of the Past and of the Future 20 
‘You creep back into Earth and are gone, 
‘But we will soothe the ears of your children 
forever ’ 

My ears are awake to the music of the 
mormng 

I hear the pied yellow hammer beatmg on 
the bam gable. 

Dru mmin g to drowsy Summer 
Hid marsh-wrens trill restlessly in the tules, 
Makmg a gay noise, chirping and twittenng 
From somewhere the voice of a white- 
crowned sparrow 

And, further off, near the imgauon-ditch. 
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Where the top of a poplar is hghted as a 

candle, 3 ° 

An oriole empties his heart, lest it break. 

52 

From my minaret the level desert widened 
To the far pale mountains a sheet of 
burmshed gold. 

Beaten by the hammers of the Sun. 

Cattle grazed emblems of contented peace. 
I saw 

Far off against the distant moimtams, 

A storm marching across the Desert an 
army of 

Titans flaunting dark banners, rollmg 
reverberant drums 

And flaihng the back of the Desert with 
flails of lightning 

So she trembled and drew the sky about her 
Steadily marched the Storm, walking on 

water-spouts, 10 

And slowly drawmg away to its purple tents 
in the mountains 

The drums muttered — a sleepy child — 
fretful — 

The mountains came forth as gladiators 
and the Sun threw them 
Their shields of gold 

The thunder-throated bull called his people 
and led 

Them to drink at the small river which, 
impatient as 

A schoolboy, released, burst from under 
my lava citadel 

Dreamy-eyed with motherhood, the cows 
submitted to 

The plimdenng calves, and the bull hfted 
his massive head, 

Dripping with crystal water, and gazed 

upon his flock, 20 

Well-satisfied He did not know that they 
were by the Masters 

Bred for beef he and the mothers and their 
httle ones. 

All bred for slaughter Their brains only 
bits of pulp 

Quickened for procreation 
Sunset dipped the world in amethyst, and 
as the purple tide 

Welled slowly up, the lordly bull, the 
patient cows. 

The querulous and greedy calves, intoned a 
deep recessional 

Suddenly Night flung wide the sapphire 
gate, and the breastplate 


Of the Infimte leaped forth ablaze, so I 
covered my eyes 

That I be not made bhnd Worlds on 

worlds — 30 

Umverse on umverse, infimty upon 
mfimty 

Among the golden swarm, I saw a bit of 
luminous mist, a mote: 

The necklace of Andromeda — three 
hundred million bilhon imles 
Its span A wanderer in that same dark 
where we too are lost, 

Questiomng, questionmg — never a question 
answered. 

And we enter the narrow corridor 
To forget all — ^nor ever know we have found 
peace 

I looked into the jeweled cup which I shall 
never drink 

I looked toward my cold bedfellows of the 
sky whom I 

Shall never know nor one of them shall 

know another and 40 

I whispered to Andromeda — ‘Yet Man 
makes War ’ 

O heavenly sohtudes, you are not more 
unguessed 

Than the vast and lonely spaces of Man’s 
soul 

We know Canopus, giant of the sky, could 
swallow our 

Whole umverse as would a goat a thistle, 
and the feet 

Of Light grow weary m their race to us, 
but who 

Has ever caught his neighbor’s soul withm 
his own’ 

Or the soul of one, the best-beloved, or who 
Shall ever know that soul which is 
himself — 

A lone bird, lost m mght a weary wanderer. 
Hopeless of rest until the Dark Hunter 

casts his net ji 

O who can know the Soul of Man? — Part of 
The Primal Harmony, that has put on 
wings 

And refusing all arbitraments of force 
Soars high above the jungle — more, above 
all peaks 

Terrestrial, and more, beyond the lantern 
of the Lyre, 

Arcturus or Onon, on, forever endless — 
Knowing itself to be part of the Whole as 
these are part 

Part of the Creator, itself a creator 
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Which has brought down from the skies the 
Primal Harmony 60 

Love — from which all else immortal 
comes — 

The Soul conunually whispering eternal 
verities, 

And Thought, the Gleaner, contmually 
listenmg. 

Carefully selecting the immortal forces of 
the Soul, 

Justice, Equality, Freedom, Mercy, 

Stronger than armies or armored fleets, 
stronger than 


Navies of the air which strangle cities m 
their claws. 

As a hawk a sparrow — stronger than every 
force or power 

The body can possess the Soul of Man, 

Which flies above this shadowy world as a 
wild swan 70 

Flies through the mght above a darkened 
Earth 

Until at dawn, high m the coming blue 

The heavenly breast is hghted by the 
sunrise 

1911-1933 1915-1933 


TRUMBULL STICKNEY 

1874-1904 


FROM A DRAMATIC SCENE ‘ THE SOUL OF TIME 


In Campo Santo is a grave 
Where I and the moon together 
Go linger oft and cannot leave 
Tho’ dawn be in the weather. 

Oh, let me hold her in my arms 
Cold tho’ she be, there let her langmsh 
Only her kiss of death can warm 
The snow-fields of my anguish 
1903-1904 1905 

MT LYKAION 

Alone on Lykaion since man hath been 
Stand on the height two columns, where at 
rest 

Two eagles hewn of gold sit looking East 
Forever, and the sun goes up between 
Far down around the mountain’s oval green 
And order keeps the falling stones abreast. 
Below within the chaos last and least 
A river hke a curl of light is seen 
Beyond the river lies the even sea. 

Beyond the sea another ghost of sky, — 10 

0 God, support the sickness of my eye 
Lest the far space and long antiqmty 
Suck out my heart, and on this awful 

ground 

The great wind kill my little shell with 
sound 

1903 1905 

1 The selection is one of the snatches of song from a 
drama on Benvenuto Cellint, and is sung by him 


Time’s a circumference 
Whereof the segment of our station 
seems 

A long straight hne from nothing into 
naught 

Therefore we say ‘progress,’ ‘infimty’ — 

Dull words whose object 

Hangs in the air of error and delights 

Our boyish minds ahunt for butterflies 

For aspirauon studies not the sky 

But looks for stars, the victories of faith 

Are soldiered none the less with 

certainties, to 

And aU the multitudinous armies decked 
With banners blown ahead and flute 
before 

March not to the desert or th’ Elysian 
fields. 

But in the track of some discovery. 

The grip and cogmzance of something 
true. 

Which won resolves a better distribution 
Between the dreammg mind and real 
truth 

I caimot understand you 

’Tis because 

You lean over my meamng’s edge and 
feel 

A dizziness of the things I have not said 20 
1904 1905 
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GLOUCESTER MOORS 

A MILE behind is Gloucester town 
Where the fishing fleets put in, 

A mile ahead the land dips down 
And the woods and farms begin 
Here, where the moors stretch free 
In the high blue afternoon. 

Are the marching sun and talkmg sea. 

And the racing winds that wheel and 
flee 

On the flymg heels of June 

Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 10 

Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The wild geranium holds its dew 
Long m the boulder’s shade 
Wax-red hangs the cup 
From the huckleberry boughs. 

In barberry bells the grey moths sup, 

Or where the choke-cherry hfts high up 
Sweet bowls for their carouse 

Over the shelf of the sandy cove 
Beach-peas blossom late 20 

By copse and cliff the swallows rove 
Each calling to his mate 
Seaward the sea-gulls go. 

And the land-birds all are here. 

That green-gold flash was a vireo. 

And yonder flame where the marsh-flags 
grow 

Was a scarlet tanager 

This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon. 

From deep to deep she varies pace, 30 
And while she comes is gone 
Beneath my feet I feel 
Her smooth bulk heave and dip. 

With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 
Like a gallant, gallant ship 

These summer clouds she sets for sail. 

The sun is her masthead hght. 

She tows the moon hke a pmnace frail 
Where her phosphor wake chums bright 
Now hid, now looirung clear. 

On the face of the dangerous blue 
The star fleets tack and wheel and veer. 


But on, but on does the old earth steer 
As if her port she knew. 

God, dear Godl Does she know her port, 
Though she goes so far about? 

Or blmd astray, does she make her sport 
To brazen and chance it out’ 

1 watched when her captains passed. so 

She were better captainless 

Men in the cabin, before the mast. 

But some were reckless and some aghast. 
And some sat gorged at mess 

By her battened hatch I leaned and caught 
Sounds from the noisome hold, — 

Cursing and sighing of souls distraught 
And cries too sad to be told 
Then I strove to go down and sec. 

But they said, ‘Thou art not of us 60 
I turned to those on the deck with me 
And cried, ‘Give help'’ But they said, 

‘Let be 

Our ship sails faster thus.’ 

Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue. 

Blue is the quaker-maid. 

The alder-clump where the brook comes 
through 

Breeds cresses m its shade 

To be out of the moihng street 

With Its swelter and its smi 

Who has given to me this sweet, 70 

And given my brother dust to eat? 

And when will his wage come m? 

Scattering wide or blown in ranks. 

Yellow and white and brown. 

Boats and boats from the fishing banks 
Come home to Gloucester town 
There is cash to purse and spend. 

There are wives to be embraced. 

Hearts to borrow and hearts to lend. 

And hearts to take and keep to the end, — 80 
O httle sails, make haste' 


But thou, vast outbound ship of souls. 
What harbor town for thee? 

40 What shapes, when thy arrivmg toUs, 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 

Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singmg brotherly? 
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Or shall a haggard ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to. 

While the many broken souls of men 90 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen. 

And nothmg to say or do? 

1900 1902 

THE MENAGERIE 

Thank God my bram is not mclined to cut 
Such capers every dayi I’m just about 
Mellow, but then — There goes the tent- 
flap shut 

Rain’s in the wind I thought so every 
snout 

Was twitching when the keeper turned me 
out 

That screammg parrot makes my blood run 
cold 

Gabriel’s trump' the big bull elephant 
Squeals ‘Ram’’ to the parched herd The 
monkeys scold. 

And jabber that it’s rain water they want 
(It makes me sick to see a monkey pant ) 10 

I’ll foot It home, to try and make beheve 
I’m sober After this I stick to beer, 

And drop the circus when the sane folks 
leave 

A man’s a fool to look at things too near 
They look back, and begin to cut up queer 

Beasts do, at any rate, especially 
Wild devils caged They have the coolest 
way 

Of being something else than what you see 
You pass a sleek young zebra nosing hay, 19 
A nylghau lookmg bored and distingue, — 

And think you’ve seen a donkey and a 
bird 

Not on your hfe' Just glance back, if you 
dare 

The zebra chews, the nylghau hasn’t stirred. 
But somethmg’s happened. Heaven knows 
what or where 

To freeze your scalp and pompadour your 
hair 

I’m not precisely an aeohan lute 
Hung m the wandering winds of sentiment. 
But drown me if the ugliest, meanest brute 
Grunting and fretting m that sultry tent 
Didn’t just floor me vinth embarrassment' 


’Twas like a thunder-clap from out the 

clear, — 31 

One mmute they were circus beasts, some 
grand. 

Some ugly, some amusmg, and some queer. 
Rival attractions to the hobo band. 

The flying jenny, and the peanut stand. 

Next mmute they were old hearth-mates of 
mine' 

Lost people, eyeing me with such a stare! 
Patient, satiric, devihsh, divine, 

A gaze of hopeless envy, squahd care. 
Hatred, and thwarted love, and dim 
despair 

Within my blood my ancient kindred 

spoke, — 41 

Grotesque and monstrous voices, heard 
afar 

Down ocean caves when behemoth awoke. 
Or through fern forests roared the 
plesiosaur 

Locked with the giant-bat in ghastly war 

And suddenly, as in a flash of light, 

I saw great Nature working out her plan. 
Through all her shapes from mastodon to 
mite 

Forever groping, testing, passing on 
To find at last the shape and soul of Man 50 

Till in the fullness of accomphshed ume, 
Comes brother Forepaugh,' upon business 
bent. 

Tracks her through frozen and through 
torrid clime. 

And shows us, neatly labeled in a tent. 

The stages of her huge experiment. 

Blabbing aloud her shy and reticent hours. 
Dragging to hght her blinking, slothful 
moods. 

Publishing fretful seasons when her powers 
Worked wild and sullen in her solitudes. 

Or when her mordant laughter shook the 

woods 60 

Here, round about me, were her vagrant 
birthsj 

Sick dreams she had, fierce projects she 
essayed. 

Her qualms, her fiery prides, her crazy 
mirths, 

I A famous arcus owner 
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The troublings of her spirit as she strayed. 
Cringed, gloated, mocked, was lordly, was 
afraid. 

On that long road she went to seek 
mankind, 

Here were the darkling coverts that she beat 
To find the Hider she was sent to find. 

Here the distracted footprints of her feet 
Whereby her soul’s Desire she came to 

greet 70 

But why should they, her botch-work, turn 
about 

And stare disdain at me, her finished job? 
Why was the place one vast suspended 
shout 

Of laughter’ Why did all the dayhght throb 
With soundless guffaw and dumb-stricken 
sob’ 

Helpless I stood among those awful cages; 
The beasts were walking loose, and I was 
bagged' 

I, I, last product of the toiling ages. 

Goal of heroic feet that never lagged, — 

A little man m trousers, slightly jagged so 

Deliver me from such another jury' 

The Judgment Day will be a picmc to’t 
Their satire was more dreadful than their 
fury. 

And worst of all was just a kind of brute 
Disgust, and giving up, and sinking mute 

Survival of the fittest, adaptation. 

And all their other evolution terms. 

Seem to omit one small consideration. 

To wit, that tumblebugs and angleworms 
Have souls there’s soul in everything that 
squirms 90 

And souls are restless, plagued, impatient 
things. 

All dream and unaccountable desire; 
Crawling, but pestered with the thought of 
wings. 

Spreading through every inch of earth’s old 
mire 

Mystical hanker after something higher 

Wishes are horses, as I understand 
I guess a wistful polyp that has strokes 
Of feeling faint to gallivant on land 
Will come to be a scandal to his folks; 
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Legs he will sprout, in spite of threats and 
jokes 100 

And at the core of every hfe that crawls. 

Or runs or flies or swims or vegetates — 
Churning the mammoth’s heart-blood, m 
the galls 

Of shark and tiger planung gorgeous hates, 
Lightmg the love of eagles for their mates; 

Yes, in the dim bram of the j'eUied fish 
That IS and is not hving — moved and stirred 
From the beginning a mysterious wish, 

A vision, a command, a fetal Word 
The name of Man was uttered, and they 

heard no 

Upward along the seons of old war 
They sought him wing and shank-bone, 
claw and bill 

Were fashioned and rejected, wide and far 
They roamed the twilight jungles of their 
will. 

But still they sought him, and desired him 
still 

Man they desired, but nund you. Perfect 
Man, 

The radiant and ’■he loving, yet to be' 

I hardly wonder, when they came to scan 
The upshot of their strenuosity. 

They gazed with mixed emotions upon me. 

Well, my advice to you is. Face the 

creatures, 121 

Or spot them sideways with your weather 
eye. 

Just to keep tab on their expansive features. 
It isn’t pleasant when you’re stepping high 
To catch a giraffe smiling on the sly 

If nature made you graceful, don’t get gay 
Back-to before the hippopotamus. 

If meek and godly, find some place to play 
Besides right where three mad hyenas fuss: 
You may hear language that we won’t 

discuss 130 

If you’re a sweet thmg m a flower-bed hat, 
Or her best fellow with your tie tucked in. 
Don’t squander love’s bright springtime 
girding at 

An old chimpanzee with an Irish c hin . 
There may be hidden meamng tn hts gnn. 
1900 1902 



HENRY ADAMS 

1838-1918 


FROM THE EDUCATION OF 
HENRY ADAMS 

Quincy (1838-1848) ' 

Under the shadow of Boston State House, 
turning its back on the house of John Han- 
cock, the little passage called Hancock Ave- 
nue runs, or ran, from Beacon Street, skirt- 
ing the State House grounds, to Moimt 
Vernon Street, on the summit of Beacon 10 
Hill, and there, m the third house below 
Mount Vernon Place, February 16, 1838, a 
a child was bom, and christened later by 
his uncle, the mimster of the First Church 
after the tenets of Boston Umtariamsm, as 
Henry Brooks Adams 

Had he been born in Jemsalem under the 
shadow of the Temple and circumcised m 
the Synagogue by his uncle the high priest, 
under the name of Israel Cohen, he would 20 
scarcely have been more distinctly branded, 
and not much more heavUy handicapped m 
the races of the coming century, in running 
for such stakes as the century was to offer, 
but, on the other hand, the ordinary travel- 
ler, who does not enter the field of racing, 
finds advantage in being, so to speak, 
ticketed through life, with the safeguards of 
an old, estabhshed traffic. Safeguards are 
often irksome, but sometimes convenient, 30 
and if one needs them at all, one is apt to 
need them badly A hundred years earher, 
such safeguards as his would have secured 
any young man’s success, and although m 
1838 their value was not very great com- 
pared with what they would have had m 
1738, yet the mere accident of starting a 
twentieth-century career from a nest of as- 
sociations so colomal — so troglodytic — as 
the First Church, the Boston State House, 40 
Beacon Hdl, John Hancock and John 
Adams, Mount Vernon Street and Qumcy, 
all crowding on ten pounds of unconscious 
babyhood, was so queer as to oflfer a sub- 
ject of curious speculation to the baby long 
after he had witnessed the solution What 
could become of such a child of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when he 

1 The two selecuons are Chapters i and is from The 
Education 0/ Henry AdamsiBosiani igiS) Thebookwas 
privately pnnted in 1907 


should wake up to find himself required to 
play the game of the twentieth? Had he been 
consulted, would he have cared to play the 
game at all, holdmg such cards as he held, 
and suspecting that the game was to be one 
of which neither he nor any one else back to 
the begmmng of time knew the rules or the 
risks or the stakes’ He was not consulted 
and was not responsible, but had he been 
taken into the confidence of his parents, he 
would certainly have told them to change 
nothmg as far as concerned him He would 
have been astounded by his own luck Prob- 
ably no child, born in the year, held better 
cards than he Whether hfe was an honest 
game of chance, or whether the cards were 
marked and forced, he could not refuse to 
play his excellent hand He could never 
make the usual plea of irresponsibility He 
accepted the situation as though he had 
been a party to it, and imder the same cir- 
cumstances would do It again, the more 
readily for knowing the exact values To his 
hfe as a whole he was a consenting, contract- 
mg party and parmer from the moment he 
was born to the moment he died Only with 
that understanding — as a consciously as- 
senUng member in full partnership with the 
society of his age — had his education an m- 
terest to himself or to others 

As It happened, he never got to the point 
of playing the game at all, he lost himself in 
the study of it, watching the errors of the 
players, but this is the only interest in the 
story, which otherwise has no moral and 
httle incident A story of education — sev- 
enty years of it — the practical value remains 
to the end in doubt, like otlier values about 
which men have disputed since the birth of 
Cam and Abel, but the practical value of 
the universe has never been stated in dol- 
lars Although every one cannot be a Gar- 
gantua-Napoleon-Bismarck and walk off 
with the great bells of Notre Dame, every 
one must bear his own imiverse, and most 
persons are moderately interested m learn- 
ing how their neighbors have managed to 
carry theirs. 

This problem of education, started in 
1838, went on for three years, while the 
baby grew, hke other babies, unconscious' v. 
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as a vegetable, the outside world working as 
It never had worked before, to get his new 
universe ready for him Often in old age he 
puzzled over the question whether, on the 
doctrme of chances, he was at hberty to ac- 
cept himself or his world as an acadent No 
such acadent had ever happened before m 
human experience For him, alone, the old 
umverse was thrown into the ash-heap and 
a new one created He and his eighteenth- 
century, troglodytic Boston were suddenly 
cut apart — separated forever — m act if not 
in sentiment, by the opemng of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, the appearance of the 
first Cunard steamers in the bay, and the 
telegraphic messages which carried from 
Baltimore to Washington the news that 
Henry Clay and James K Polk were nomi- 
nated for the Presidency This was m May, 
1844, he was six years old, his new world 
was ready for use, and only fragments of the 
old met his eyes 

Of all this that was bemg done to com- 
phcate his education, he knew only the color 
of yellow He first found himself sittmg on 
a yellow kitchen floor in strong sunhght He 
was three years old when he took this ear- 
hest step in education, a lesson of color The 
second followed soon, a lesson of taste On 
December 3, 1841, he developed scarlet 
fever For several days he was as good as 
dead, revivmg only under the careful nurs- 
ing of his family When he began to recover 
strength, about January i, 1842, his hunger 
must have been stronger than any other 
pleasure or pam, for while in after hfe he 
retained not the famtest recollection of his 
illness, he remembered quite clearly his 
aunt entermg the sick-room bearmg m her 
hand a saucer with a baked apple. 

The order of impressions retained by 
memory might naturally be that of color 
and taste, although one would rather sup- 
pose that the sense of pain would be first to 
educate In fact, the third recollecuon of the 
child was that of discomfort The moment 
he could be removed, he was bundled up m 
blankets and carried from the little house in 
Hancock Avenue to a larger one which his 
parents were to occupy for the rest of their 
hves m the neighbormg Mount Vernon 
Street The season was midwinter, Janu- 
ary 10, 1842, and he never forgot his acute 
distress for want of air under his blankets, 
or the noises of moving furniture. 


As a means of variation from a normal 
type, sickness in childhood ought to have a 
certain value not to be classed under any 
fimess or unfitness of natural selection, and 
especially scarlet fever affected boys seri- 
ously, both physically and m character, 
though they might through Me puzzle 
themselves to decide whether it had fitted 
or unfitted them for success; but this fever 
10 of Henry Adams took greater and greater 
importance in his eyes, from the pomt of 
view of education, the longer he hved At 
first, the effect was physical He fell behmd 
his brothers two or three inches in height, 
and proportionally in bone and weight His 
character and processes of mind seemed to 
share in this fimng-down process of scale 
He was not good in a fight, and his nerves 
were more delicate than boys’ nerves ought 
20 to be He exaggerated these weaknesses as 
he grew older The habit of doubt, of dis- 
trusting his own judgment and of totally 
rejecting the judgment of the world, the 
tendency to regard every question as open, 
the hesitation to act except as a choice of 
evils, the shirking of responsibility, the love 
of hne, form, quality, the horror of ennui, 
the passion for compamonship and the an- 
tipathy to society — all these are well-known 
30 quahties of New England character in no 
way peculiar to individuals but m this in- 
stance they seemed to be stimulated by the 
fever, and Henry Adams could never make 
up his mind whether, on the whole, the 
change of character was morbid or healthy, 
good or bad for his purpose His brothers 
were the type, he was the variation 

As far as the boy knew, the sickness did 
not affect him at all, and he grew up m ex- 
40 cellent health, bodily and mental, taking 
hfe as It was given, acceptmg its local stand- 
ards without a difficulty, and enjoymg much 
of It as keenly as any other boy of his age 
He seemed to himself quite normal, and his 
compamons seemed always to think him so 
Whatever was peculiar about him was edu- 
cation, not character, and came to him, 
directly and indirectly, as the result of that 
eighteenth-century inheritance which he 
50 took with his name 

The atmosphere of education m which he 
hved was colomal, revolutionary, almost 
Cromwellian, as though he were steeped, 
from his greatest grandmother’s birth, in 
the odor of political crime. Resistance to 
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something was the law of New England na- 
ture, the boy looked out on the world with 
the mstmct of resistance, for numberless 
generations his predecessors had viewed 
the world chiefly as a thing to be reformed, 
filled with evil forces to be abolished, and 
they saw no reason to suppose that they had 
wholly succeeded in the abohtion, the duty 
was unchanged That duty imphed not only 
resistance to evil, but hatred of it Boys nat- 
urally look on aU force as an enemy, and 
generally find it so, but the New Englander, 
whether boy or man, in his long struggle 
with a stingy or hostile imiverse, had 
learned also to love the pleasure of hating, 
his joys were few 

Poliucs, as a practice, whatever its pro- 
fessions, had always been the systematic or- 
gamzation of hatreds, and Massachusetts 
poliucs had been as harsh as the chmaie 
The chief charm of New England was 
harshness of contrasts and extremes of sen- 
sibility — a cold that froze the blood, and a 
heat that boiled it — so that the pleasure of 
hating — one’s self if no better vicum of- 
fered — was not Its rarest amusement, but 
the charm was a true and natural child of 
the soil, not a culnvated weed of the an- 
cients The violence of the contrast was real 
and made the strongest motive of educauon 
The double extenor nature gave life its rela- 
Uve values Winter and summer, cold and 
heat, town and country, force and freedom, 
marked two modes of hfe and thought, bal- 
anced hke lobes of the bram Town was 
wmter confinement, school, rule, disciphnej 
straight, gloomy streets, piled with six feet 
of snow in the middle, frosts that made the 
snow smg under wheels or runners, thaws 
when the streets became dangerous to cross, 
society of uncles, aunts, and cousins who 
expected children to behave themselves, 
and who were not always graufied, above 
all else, winter represented the desire to es- 
cape and go free Town was restramt, law, 
uiuty Country, only seven miles away, was 
hberty, diversity, outlawry, the endless de- 
hght of mere sense impressions given by na- 
ture for nothing, and breathed by boys 
without knowing it 

Boys are wild animals, rich in the treas- 
ures of sense, but the New England boy had 
a wider range of emotions than boys of more 
equable chmates He felt his nature crudely, 
as It was meant To the boy Henry Adams, 


summer was drunken. Among senses, smell 
was the strongest — smell of hot pine-woods 
and sweet-fern m the scorchmg summer 
noon, of new-mown hay, of ploughed 
earth, of box hedges, of peaches, lilacs, 
syrmgas, of stables, barns, cow-yards, of 
salt water and low ude on the marshes, 
nothing came amiss Next to smell came 
taste, and the children knew the taste of 
lo everything they saw or touched, from pen- 
nyroyal and fiagroot to the shell of a pignut 
and the letters of a spelling-book — the 
taste of A-B, AB, suddenly revived on the 
boy’s tongue sixty years afterwards Light, 
Ime, and color as sensual pleasures, came 
later and were as crude as the rest The New 
England light is glare, and the atmosphere 
harshens color The boy was a full man be- 
fore he ever knew what was meant by at- 
20 mosphere, his idea of pleasure in light was 
the blaze of a New England sun His idea of 
color was a peony, with the dew of early 
morning on its petals The intense blue of 
the sea, as he saw it a mile or two away, from 
the Quincy hills, the cumuli in a Jime after- 
noon sky, the strong reds and greens and 
purples of colored prints and children’s 
picture-books, as the American colors then 
ran, these were ideals The opposites or an- 
30 tipathies were the cold grays of November 
evemngs, and the thick, muddy thaws of 
Boston winter With such standards, the 
Bostonian could not but develop a double 
nature. Life was a double thing After a 
January blizzard, the boy who could look 
with pleasure into the violent snow-glare of 
the cold white sunshine, with its intense hght 
and shade, scarcely knew what was meant 
by tone He could reach it only by education 
40 Winter and summer, then, were two hos- 
Ule hves, and bred two separate natures 
Winter was always the effort to hve, sum- 
mer was tropical hcense Whether the chil- 
dren rolled in the grass, or waded in the 
brook, or swam in the salt ocean, or sailed 
m the bay, or fished for smelts in the creeks, 
or netted minnows in the salt-marshes, or 
took to the pme-woods and the gramte 
quarries, or chased muskrats and hunted 
50 snappmg-turtles m the swamps, or mush- 
rooms or nuts on the autumn hills, summer 
and country were always sensual living, 
while winter was always compulsory learn- 
ing Summer was the muluphcity of nature, 
wmter was school. 
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The bearing of the two seasons on the 
education of Henry Adams was no fancy, it 
was the most decisive force he ever knew, it 
ran through life, and made the division be- 
tween Its perplexing, warring, irreconcil- 
able problems, irreducible opposites, with 
growing emphasis to the last year of study 
From earliest childhood the boy was accus- 
tomed to feel that, for him, life was double 
Winter and summer, town and country, law 
and hberty, were hostile, and the man who 
pretended they were not, was in his eyes a 
schoolmaster — that is, a man employed to 
tell lies to little boys Though Quincy was 
but two hours’ walk from Beacon Hill, it be- 
longed m a different world For two hun- 
dred years, every Adams, from father to son, 
had lived within sight of State Street, and 
sometimes had lived in it, yet none had ever 
taken kindly to the town, or been taken 
kindly by it The boy inherited his double 
nature He knew as yet nothing about his 
great-grandfather, who had died a dozen 
years before his own birth he took for 
granted that any great-grandfather of his 
must have always been good, and his ene- 
mies wicked, but he divined his great- 
grandfather’s character from his own Never 
for a moment did he connect the two ideas 
of Boston and John Adams, they were sepa- 
rate and antagonistic, the idea of John 
Adams went with Quincy He knew his 
grandfather John Quincy Adams only as an 
old man of seventy-five or eighty who was 
friendly and gentle with him, but except 
that he heard his grandfather always called 
‘the President,’ and his grandmother ‘the 
Madam,’ he had no reason to suppose that 
his Adams grandfather differed in character 
from his Brooks grandfather who was 
equally kind and benevolent He liked the 
Adams side best, but for no other reason 
than that it reminded him of the country, 
the summer, and the absence of restraint 
Yet he felt also that Quincy was in a way in- 
ferior to Boston, and that socially Boston 
looked down on Quincy The reason was 
clear enough even to a five-year old child 
Quincy had no Boston style Little enough 
style had either, a simpler manner of life 
and thought could hardly exist, short of 
cave-dwelling The flmt-and-steel with 
which his grandfather Adams used to hght 
his own fires in the early morning was sull 
on the mantelpiece of his study. The idea of 


a livery or even a dress for servants, or of 
an evemng toilette, was next to blasphemy 
Bathrooms, water-supplies, lighting, heat- 
ing, and the whole array of domestic com- 
forts, were unknown at Qmncy Boston had 
already a bathroom, a water-supply, a fur- 
nace, and gas The superiority of Boston 
was evident, but a child hked it no better 
for that 

10 The magmficence of his grandfather 
Brooks’s house in Pearl Street or South 
Street has long ago disappeared, but per- 
haps his country house at Medford may 
still remain to show what impressed the 
mind of a boy in 1845 with the idea of city 
splendor The President’s place at Qmncy 
was the larger and older and far the more 
interesting of the two, but a boy felt at once 
Its inferiority in fashion It showed plainly 
20 enough its want of wealth It smacked of 
colomal age, but not of Boston style or plush 
curtains To the end of his life he never 
qmte overcame the prejudice thus drawn in 
with his childish breath He never could 
compel himself to care for nineteenth-cen- 
tury style He was never able to adopt it, 
any more than his father or grandfather or 
great-grandfather had done Not that he 
felt It as particularly hostile, for he recon- 
30 ciled himself to much that was worse, but 
because, for some remote reason, he was 
bom an eighteenth-century child The old 
house at Quincy was eighteenth century 
What style it had was m its Queen Anne 
mahogany panels and its Loms Seize chairs 
and sofas. The panels belonged to an old 
colonial Vassall who bmlt the house, the 
furniture had been brought back from 
Pans in 1789 or 1801 or 1817, along with 
40 porcelain and books and much else of old 
diplomatic remnants, and neither of the two 
eighteenth-century styles — ^neither Enghsh 
Queen Anne nor French Louis Seize — was 
comfortable for a boy, or for any one else 
The dark mahogany had been painted white 
to smt daily life in winter gloom Nothmg 
seemed to favor, for a child’s objects, the 
older forms On the contrary, most bo3rs, as 
well as grown-up people, preferred the new, 
50 with good reason, and the child felt himself 
distinctly at a disadvantage for the taste 
Nor had personal preference any share m 
his bias The Brooks grandfather was as 
anuablc and as sympathetic as the Adams 
grandfather Both were bom m 1767, and 
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both died m 1848 Both were kind to chil- 
dren, and both belonged rather to the eight- 
eenth than to the nineteenth centuries. The 
child knew no difference between them ex- 
cept that one was associated with winter and 
the other with summer, one with Boston, 
the other with Quincy Even with Medford, 
the association was hardly easier Once as a 
very young boy he was taken to pass a few 
days with his grandfather Brooks under 1° 
charge of his aunt, but became so violently 
homesick that within twenty-four hours he 
was brought back in disgrace Yet he could 
not remember ever being seriously home- 
sick again 

The attachment to Quincy was not alto- 
gether sentimental or wholly sympathetic 
Quincy was not a bed of thornless roses 
Even there the curse of Cam set its mark 
There as elsewhere a cruel umverse com- 20 
bmed to crush a child As though three or 
four vigorous brothers and sisters, with the 
best will, were not enough to crush any 
child, every one else conspired towards an 
education which he hated From cradle to 
grave this problem of runningorder through 
chaos, direction through space, discipline 
through freedom, umty through multiplic- 
ity, has always been, and must always be, 
the task of education, as it is the moral of re- 30 
hgion, philosophy, science, art, pohtics, and 
economy, but a boy’s will is his hfe, and he 
dies when it is broken, as the colt dies m 
harness, takmg a new nature in becoming 
tame Rarely has the boy felt kindly towards 
his tamers Between him and his master has 
always been war Henry Adams never knew 
a boy of his generation to hke a master, and 
the task of remaimng on friendly terms with 
one’s own family, in such a relation, was 40 
never easy 

All the more singular it seemed after- 
wards to him that his first serious contact 
with the President should have been a 
struggle of will, m which the old man al- 
most necessarily defeated the boy, but m- 
stead of leavmg, as usual in such defeats, a 
lifelong sting, left rather an impression of as 
fair treatment as could be expected from a 
natural enemy The boy met seldom with 50 
such restraint He could not have been 
much more than six years old at the time — 
seven at the utmost — and his mother had 
taken him to Qumcy for a long stay with the 
President durmg the summer What be- 


came of the rest of the family he qmte for- 
got, but he distmctly remembered standing 
at the house door one summer mormng m 
a passionate outburst of rebelhon against 
gomg to school Naturally his mother was 
the immediate victim of his rage, that is 
what mothers are for, and boys also, but in 
this case the boy had his mother at unfair 
disadvantage, for she was a guest, and had 
no means of enforcmg obedience Henry 
showed a certam tactical ability by refusing 
to start, and he met all efforts at compulsion 
by successful, though too vehement pro- 
test He was in fair way to wm, and was 
holding his own, with sufficient energy, at 
the bottom of the long staircase which led 
up to the door of the President’s hbrary, 
when the door opened, and the old man 
slowly came down Puttmg on his hat, he 
took the boy’s hand without a word, and 
walked with him, paralyzed by awe, up the 
road to the town After the first moments of 
consternation at this interference in a do- 
mestic dispute, the boy reflected that an old 
gentleman close on eighty would never 
trouble himself to walk near a mile on a hot 
summer mornmg over a shadeless road to 
take a boy to school, and that it would be 
strange if a lad imbued with the passion of 
freedom could not find a corner to dodge 
around, somewhere before reachmg the 
school door Then and always, the boy m- 
sisted that this reasoning justified his ap- 
parent submission, but the old man did not 
stop, and the boy saw all his strategical 
points turned, one after another, until he 
found himself seated inside the school, and 
obviously the centre of curious if not malev- 
olent criticism Not till then did the Presi- 
dent release his hand and depart 

The point was that this act, contrary to 
the inalienable rights of boys, and nuUify- 
mg the social compact, ought to have made 
him dishke his grandfather for life He 
could not recall that it had this effect even 
for a moment With a certain maturity of 
mmd, the child must have recognized that 
the President, though a tool of tyranny, had 
done his disreputable work with a certam 
mtelhgence He had shown no temper, no 
irritation, no personal feelmg, and had 
made no display of force Above all, he had 
held his tongue Durmg their long walk he 
had said nothmg, he had uttered no syllable 
of revolting cant about the duty of obedi- 
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Mice and the wickedness of resistance to 
law, he had shown no concern m the matter, 
hardly even a consciousness of the boy’s ex- 
istence Probably his inmd at that moment 
was actually troubhng itself httle about his 
grandson’s miquities, and much about the 
miquities of President PoUs, but the boy 
could scarcely at that age feel the whole sat- 
isfaction of thinkmg that President Polk 
was to be the vicarious victim of his own 
sins, and he gave his grandfather credit for 
mtelhgent silence For this forbearance he 
felt instinctive respect He admitted force 
as a form of right, he admitted even temper, 
under protest, but the seeds of a moral edu- 
cation would at that moment have fallen on 
the stomest soil in Quincy, which is, as 
every one knows, the stoniest glacial and 
tidal drift known in any Puritan land 

Neither party to this momentary dis- 
agreement can have felt rancor, for durmg 
these three or four summers the old Presi- 
dent’s relations with the boy were friendly 
and almost inumate Whether his older 
brothers and sisters were stiU more favored 
he failed to remember, but he was himself 
admitted to a sort of famiharity which, when 
m his turn he had reached old age, rather 
shocked him, for it must have sometimes 
tried the President’s patience He hung 
about the library, handled the books, de- 
ranged the papers, ransacked the drawers, 
searched the old purses and pocket-books 
for foreign coins, drew the sword-cane, 
snapped the travelling-pistols, upset every- 
thmg in the corners, and penetrated the 
President’s dressing-closet where a row of 
tumblers, inverted on the shelf, covered 
caterpillars which were supposed to become 
moths or butterflies, but never did. The 
Madam bore with fortitude the loss of the 
tumblers which her husband purloined for 
these hatcheries, but she made protest 
when he carried off her best cut-glass bowls 
to plant with acorns or peachstones that he 
might see the roots grow, but which, she 
said, he commonly forgot like the cater- 
pillars 

At that time the President rode the hobby 
of tree-culture, and some fine old trees 
should still remain to wimess it, unless they 
have been improved off the groimd, but his 
was a restless mind, and although he took 
his hobbies seriously and would have been 
annoyed had his grandchild asked whether 


he was bored like an Eng^sh duke, he prob- 
ably cared more for the processes than for 
the results, so that his grandson was sad- 
dened by the sight and smell of peaches and 
pears, the best of their kmd, which he 
brought up from the garden to rot on his 
shelves for seed With the inherited virtues 
of his Puntan ancestors, the httle boy 
Henry consaentiously brought up to him 
10 m his study the finest peaches he found m 
the garden, and ate only the less perfect. 
Naturally he ate more by way of compensa- 
tion, but the act showed that he bore no 
grudge As for his grandfather, it is even 
possible that he may have felt a certam self- 
reproach for his temporary r 61 e of school- 
master — seeing that his own career did not 
offer proof of the worldly advantages of doc- 
ile obedience — for there still exists some- 
20 where a httle volume of critically edited 
Nursery Rhymes with the boy’s name m 
full written m the President’s tremblmg 
hand on the fly-leaf Of course there was 
also the Bible, given to each child at birth, 
with the proper inscription in the Presi- 
dent’s hand on the fly-leaf, while their 
grandfather Brooks supphed the silver 
mugs 

So many Bibles and silver mugs had to 
30 be supplied, that a new house, or cottage, 
was built to hold them It was ‘on the hill,’ 
live minutes’ walk above ‘the old house,’ 
with a far view eastward over Qumey Bay, 
and northward over Boston Till his twelfth 
year, the child passed his summers there, 
and his pleasures of childhood mostly cen- 
tered m It Of education he had as yet httle 
to complain Country schools were not very 
serious Nothing stuck to the mind except 
40 home impressions, and the sharpest were 
those of kindred children, but as influences 
that warped a mind, none compared with 
the mere effect of the back of the President’s 
bald head, as he sat in his pew on Sundays, 
m line with that of President Qumey, who, 
though some ten years younger, seemed to 
children about the same age. Before rail- 
ways entered the New England town, every 
parish church showed half-a-dozen of these 
50 leadmg citizens, with gray hair, who sat on 
the main aisle in the best pews, and had sat 
there, or m some eqmvalent digmty, smee 
the time of St Augustme, if not smee the 
glacial epoch It was unusual for boys to 
sit behmd a President grandfather, and 
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to read over his head the tablet m memory 
of a President great-grandfathetj who had 
‘pledged his hfe^ his fortunej and his sacred 
honor’ to secure the independence of his 
country and so forth, but boys naturally sup>- 
posed, without much reasomng, that other 
boys had the equivalent of President grand- 
fathers, and that churches would always go 
on, with the bald-headed leadmg citizens 
on the mam aisle, and Presidents or their 
eqmvalents on the walls The Irish gardener 
once said to the child ‘You’ll be thinkm’ 
you’ll be President too’’ The casualty of the 
remark made so strong an impression on 
his mind that he never forgot it He could 
not remember ever to have thought on the 
subject, to him, that there should be a 
doubt of his being President was a new idea 
What had been would continue to be He 
doubted neither about Presidents nor about 
Churches, and no one suggested at that 
time a doubt whether a system of society 
which had lasted since Adam would outlast 
one Adams more 

The Madam was a httle more remote than 
the President, but more decorative She 
stayed much in her own room with the 
Dutch tiles, looking out on her garden with 
the box walks, and seemed a fragile creature 
to a boy who sometimes brought her a note 
or a message, and took disunct pleasure in 
looking at her delicate face under what 
seemed to him very becormng caps He 
liked her refined figure, her gentle voice 
and manner, her vague effect of not belong- 
mg there, but to Washington or to Europe, 
like her furniture, and wriung-desk with 
httle glass doors above and httle eighteenth- 
century volumes m old bmding, labelled 
Peregrine Pickle or Tom Jones or Hannah 
More Try as she might, the Madam could 
never be Bostonian, and it was her cross m 
fife, but to the boy it was her charm Even 
at that age, he felt drawn to it The Mad- 
am’s hfe had been in truth far from Boston 
She was born in London m 1775, daughter 
of Joshua Johnson, an American merchant, 
brother of Governor Thomas Johnson of 
Maryland, and Cathcrme Nuth, of an Eng- 
hsh family m London Driven from E ng land 
by the Revoluuonary War, Joshua Johnson 
took his family to Nantes, where they re- 
mamed till the peace The girl Louisa 
Catherine was nearly ten years old when 
brought back to London, and her sense of 


nauonahty must have been confused, but 
the influence of the Johnsons and the serv- 
ices of Joshua obtamed for him from Presi- 
dent Washmgton the appointment of Con- 
sul in London on the organization of the 
Government in 1790 In 1794 President 
Washington appointed John Quincy Adams 
Minister to The Hague. He was twenty- 
seven years old when he returned to Lon- 
10 don, and found the Consul’s house a very 
agreeable haunt Lomsa was then twenty 
At that time, and long afterwards, the 
Consul’s house, far more than the Muns- 
ter’s, was the centre of contact for travelling 
Americans, either official or other The Le- 
gauon was a shifting point, between 1785 
and 1815, but the Consulate, far down in 
the City, near the Tower, was convenient 
and mviting, so mviung that it proved fatal 
20 to young Adams Louisa was charming, 
like a Romney portrait, but among her many 
charms that of being a New England 
woman was not one The defect was serious. 
Her future mother-in-law, Abigail, a fa- 
mous New England woman whose author- 
ity over her turbulent husband, the second 
President, was hardly so great as that which 
she exercised over her son, the sixth to be, 
was troubled by the fear that Louisa might 
30 not be made of stuff stern enough, or 
brought up in condinons severe enough, to 
suit a New England climate, or to make an 
efficient wife for her paragon son, and Abi- 
gail was right on that point, as on most 
others where soimd judgment was involved, 
but sound judgment is sometimes a source 
of weakness rather than of force, and John 
Quincy already had reason to think that his 
mother held sound judgments on the sub- 
40 ject of daughters-m-law which human na- 
ture, since the fall of Eve, made Adams 
helpless to realize Being three thousand 
miles away from his mother, and equally 
far in love, he married Louisa in London, 
July 26, 1797, and took her to Berhn to be 
the head of the Umted States Legauon. 
Durmg three or four exciting years, the 
young bride hved in Berlin, whether she 
was happy or not, whether she was content 
so or not, whether she was socially successful 
or not, her descendants did not surely know, 
but in any case she could by no chance have 
become educated there for a hfe m Quincy 
or Boston In 1801 the overthrow of the 
Federahst Party drove her and her husband 
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to America, and she became at last a mem- 
ber of the Quincy household, but by that 
nme her children needed all her attention, 
and she remained there with occasional 
winters in Boston and Washington, tiU 
1809. Her husband was made Senator m 
1803, and in 1809 was appointed Mimster 
to Russia She went with him to St Peters- 
burg, taking her baby, Charles Francis, 
born m 1807, but broken-hearted at having 10 
to leave her two older boys behind The hfe 
at St Petersburg was hardly gay for her, they 
were far too poor to shine in that extrav- 
agant society, but she survived it, though 
her little girl baby did not, and in the winter 
of 1814-15, alone with the boy of seven 
years old, crossed Europe from St Peters- 
burg to Paris, in her travelling-carnage, 
passing through the armies, and reaching 
Pans in the Cent Jours after Napoleon’s re- 20 
turn from Elba Her husband next went to 
England as Minister, and she was for two 
years at the Court of the Regent In 1817 
her husband came home to be Secretary of 
State, and she lived for eight years m F 
Street, doing her work of entertainer for 
President Monroe’s administration Next 
she lived four miserable years in the White 
House When that chapter was closed in 
1829, she had earned the right to be tired 30 
and delicate, but she still had fifteen years 
to serve as wife of a Member of the House, 
after her husband went back to Congress in 
1833 Then it was that the little Henry, her 
grandson, first remembered her, from 1843 
to 1848, sitting in her panelled room, at 
breakfast, with her heavy silver teapot and 
sugar-bowl and cream-jug, which still exist 
somewhere as an heirloom of the modern 
safety-vault By that time she was seventy 40 
years old or more, and thoroughly weary of 
being beaten about a stormy world To the 
boy she seemed singularly peaceful, a vision 
of silver gray, presiding over her old Presi- 
dent and her Queen Anne mahogany, an 
exotic, like her Sevres china, an object of 
deference to every one, and of great affec- 
tion to her son Charles, but hardly more 
Bostonian than she had been fifty years be- 
fore, on her wedding-day, m the shadow of 5c 
the Tower of London 

Such a figure was even less fitted than 
that of her old husband, the President, to 
impress on a boy’s mind, the standards of 
the coming century She was Louis Seize, 


hke the furmture. The boy knew nothing of 
her interior hfe, which had been, as the 
venerable Abigail, long smee at peace, fore- 
saw, one of severe stress and little pure sat- 
isfaction. He never dreamed that from her 
might come some of those doubts and self- 
questionings, those hesitations, those rebel- 
lions against law and discipline, which 
marked more than one of her descendants, 
but he might even then have felt some 
vague instinctive suspicion that he was to 
inherit from her the seeds of the primal sin, 
the fall from grace, the curse of Abel, that 
he was not of pure New England stock, but 
half exotic As a child of Quincy he was not 
a true Bostonian, but even as a child of 
Quincy he inherited a quarter taint of Mary- 
land blood Charles Francis, half Mary- 
lander by birth, had hardly seen Boston till 
he was ten years old, when his parents left 
him there at school in 1817, and he never 
forgot the experience He was to be nearly 
as old as his mother had been in 1845, be- 
fore he quite accepted Boston, or Boston 
quite accepted him 

A boy who began his education m these 
surroundings, with physical strength mfe- 
nor to that of his brothers, and with a cer- 
tain delicacy of mind and bone, ought 
rightly to have felt at home in the eight- 
eenth century and should, in proper self- 
respect, have rebelled against the standards 
of the mneteenth The atmosphere of his 
first ten years must have been very hke that 
of his grandfather at the same age, from 
1767 ull 1776, barring the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and even as late as 1846, the battle 
of Bunker Hill remained actual The tone 
of Boston society was colonial The true 
Bostonian always knelt in self-abasement 
before the majesty of English standards, far 
from concealing it as a weakness, he was 
proud of It as his strength The eighteenth- 
century ruled society long after 1850 Per- 
haps the boy began to shake it off rather 
earlier than most of his mates 

Indeed this prehistoric stage of education 
ended rather abruptly with his tenth year. 
One winter mormng he was conscious of a 
certain confusion in the house in Mount 
Vernon Street, and gathered, from such 
words as he could catch, that the President, 
who happened to be then staying there, on 
his way to Washington, had fallen and hurt 
himself Then he heard the word paralysis. 
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After that day he came to associate the word 
with the figure of his grandfather, m a tall- 
backed, invahd armchair, on one side of the 
spare bedroom fireplace, and one of his old 
friends, Dr Parkman or P P F Degrand, 
on the other side, both dozmg 

The end of this first, or ancestral and 
Revolutionary, chapter came on February 
21, 1848 — and the month of February 
brought life and death as a fanuly habit — 10 
when the eighteenth century, as an actual 
and livmg companion, vanished If the 
scene on the floor of the House, when the 
old President fell, struck the still simple- 
minded American pubhc with a sensation 
unusually dramatic, its effect on a ten-year- 
old boy, whose boy-life was fading away 
with the life of his grandfather, could not be 
slight One had to pay for Revolutionary 
patriots, grandfathers and grandmothers, 20 
Presidents, diplomats. Queen Anne mahog- 
any and Louis Seize chairs, as well as for 
Stuart portraits Such tilings warp young 
hfe Americans commonly believed tliat 
they ruined it, and perhaps the practical 
common-sense of the American rmnd 
judged right Many a boy might be turned 
by much less than the emotions of the fu- 
neral service m the Quincy church, with its 
surroundings of national respect and family 30 
pride By another dramatic chance it hap- 
pened that the clergyman of the parish. Dr 
Lunt, was an unusual pulpit orator, the 
ideal of a somewhat austere mtellectual 
type, such as the school of Buckminster and 
Channing inherited from the old Congrega- 
tional clergy His extraordinarily refined ap- 
pearance, his dignity of manner, his deeply 
cadenced voice, his remarkable English and 
his fine appreciation, gave to the funeral 40 
service a character that left an overwhelm- 
mg impression on the boy’s mmd He was 
to see many great functions — funerals and 
festivals — m after-hfe, till his only thought 
was to see no more, but he never again wit- 
nessed anything nearly so impressive to him 
as the last services at Quincy over the body 
of one President and the ashes of another 
The effect of the Qmncy service was 
deepened by the official ceremony which 50 
afterwards took place in Faneuil Hall, when 
the boy was taken to hear his uncle, Ed- 
ward Everett, deliver a Eulogy Like all Mr 
Everett’s orations, it was an adnurable 
piece of oratory, such as only an admirable 


orator and scholar could create; too good 
for a ten-year-old boy to appreciate at its 
value, but already the boy knew that the 
dead President could not be m it, and had 
even learned why he would have been out 
of place there, for knowledge was beginning 
to come fast The shadow of the War of 
1812 still hung over State Street, the 
shadow of the Civil War to come had 
already begun to darken Faneuil Hall 
No rhetoric could have reconciled Mr 
Everett’s audience to his subject How 
could he say there, to an assemblage of Bos- 
tomans in the heart of mercantile Boston, 
that the only distinctive mark of all the 
Adamses, since old Sam Adams’s father a 
hundred and fifty years before, had been 
their inherited quarrel with State Street, 
which had agam and again broken out mto 
not, bloodshed, personal feuds, foreign and 
civil war, wholesale bamshments and con- 
fiscations, until the history of Florence was 
hardly more turbulent than that of Boston^ 
How could he whisper the word Hartford 
Convention before the men who had made 
It? What would have been said had he sug- 
gested the chance of Secession and Civil 
War> 

Thus already, at ten years old, the boy 
foimd himself standing face to face with a 
dilemma that nught have puzzled an early 
Christian What was he^ — where was he 
gomg> Even then he felt that something 
was wrong, but he concluded that it must 
be Boston Quincy had always been nght, 
for Quincy represented a moral principle — 
the principle of resistance to Boston His 
Adams ancestors must have been right, 
since they were always hostile to State 
Street If State Street was wrong, Quincy 
must be right' Turn the dilemma as he 
pleased, he still came back on the eight- 
eenth century and the law of Resistance, of 
Truth, of Duty, and of Freedom He was a 
ten-year-old priest and pohtician He could 
under no circumstances have guessed what 
the next fifty years had in store, and no one 
could teach him, but sometimes, m his old 
age, he wondered — and could never deade 
— ^whether the most clear and certam knowl- 
edge would have helped him Supposmg he 
had seen a New York stock-list of 1900, and 
had studied the statistics of railways, tele- 
graphs, coal, and steel — ^would he have 
quitted his eighteenth-century, his ances- 
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txal prejudices, his abstract ideals, his semi- 
clerical training, and the rest, in order to 
perform an expiatory pilgrimage to State 
Street, and ask for the fatted calf of his 
grandfather Brooks and a clerkship m the 
Suffolk Bank? 

Sixty years afterwards he was still unable 
to make up his imnd Each course had its 
advantages, but the material advantages, 
looking back, seemed to he wholly in State 
Street. 


The Dynamo and the Virgin (1900) 

Until the Great Exposition of 1900 closed 
Its doors m November, Adams haunted it, 
aching to absorb knowledge, and helpless to 
find It He would have liked to know how 
much of It could have been grasped by the 
best-informed man in the world While he 
was thus meditating chaos, Langley came 
by, and showed it to him. At Langley’s 
behest, the Exhibition dropped its super- 
fluous rags and stripped itself to the skin, 
for Langley knew what to study, and why, 
and how, while Adams might as well have 
stood outside m the night, staring at the 
Milky Way Yet Langley said nothing new, 
and taught nothing that one might not have 
learned from Lord Bacon, three hundred 
years before, but though one should have 
known the Advancement of Science as well 
as one knew the Comedy of Errors, the ht- 
erary knowledge counted for nothing until 
some teacher should show how to apply it 
Bacon took a vast deal of trouble in teach- 
ing King James I and his subjects, Ameri- 
can or other, towards the year 1620, that 
true science was the development or econ- 
omy of forces; yet an elderly American in 
1900 knew neither the formula nor the 
forces, or even so much as to say to himself 
that his historical business in the Exposiuon 
concerned only the econormes or develop- 
ments of force since 1893, when he began 
the study at Chicago 

Nothing m education is so astomshing as 
the amount of ignorance it accumulates in 
the form of inert facts. Adams had looked 
at most of the accumulations of art in the 
storehouses called Art Museums, yet he did 
not know how to look at the art exhibits of 
1900 He had studied Karl Marx and his 
doctrines of history with profound atten- 


tion, yet he could not apply them at Pans 
Langley, with the ease of a great master of 
experiment, threw out of the field every 
exhibit that did not reveal a new apphcation 
of force, and naturally threw out, to begm 
with, almost the whole art exhibit Equally, 
he Ignored almost the whole industrial ex- 
hibit He led his pupil directly to the forces. 
His chief interest was in new motors to 
10 make his airship feasible, and he taught 
Adams the astomshing complexities of the 
Daimler motor, and of the automobile, 
which, since 1893, had become a mghtmare 
at a hundred kilometres an hour, almost as 
destructive as the electric tram which was 
only ten years older, and threatenmg to be- 
come as terrible as the locomotive steam- 
engine Itself, which was almost exactly 
Adams’s own age 

20 Then he showed his scholar the great 
hall of dynamos, and explained how little 
he knew about electricity or force of any 
kind, even of his own special sun, which 
spouted heat in inconceivable volume, but 
which, as far as he knew, might spout less 
or more, at any time, for all the certainty he 
felt in It To him, the dynamo itself was but 
an ingenious channel for conveying some- 
where the heat latent in a few tons of poor 
30 coal hidden in a dirty engine-house care- 
fully kept out of sight, but to Adams the 
dynamo became a symbol of infimty As he 
grew accustomed to the great gallery of 
machines, he began to feel the forty-foot 
dynamos as a moral force, much as the 
early Christians felt the Cross The planet 
Itself seemed less impressive, in its old- 
fashioned, dehberate, annual or daily revo- 
lution, than this huge wheel, revolving 
40 within arm’s-length at some vertiginous 
speed, and barely murmuring — scarcely 
humming an audible warmng to stand a 
hair’s-breadth further for respect of power 
— while It would not wake the baby lying 
close against its frame Before the end, one 
began to pray to it, inherited instinct taught 
the natural expression of man before silent 
and infimte force. Among the thousand 
symbols of ultimate energy, the dynamo 
50 was not so human as some, but it was the 
most expressive. 

Yet the dynamo, next to the steam-en- 
gine, was the most familiar of exhibits For 
Adams’s objects its value lay chiefly in its 
occult mechamsm Between the dynamo 
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m the gallery of machines and the engine- 
house outside, the break of continuity 
amounted to abysmal fracture for a histo- 
rian’s objects No more relation could he 
discover between the steam and the electric 
current than between the Cross and the 
cathedral The forces were mterchangeable 
if not reversible, but he could see only an 
absolute yiai in electricity as m faith. Lang- 
ley could not help him Indeed, Langley 
seemed to be worried by the same trouble, 
for he constantly repeated that the new 
forces were anarchical, and especially that 
he was not responsible for the new rays, 
that were litde short of parricidal m their 
wicked spirit towards science His own 
rays, with which he had doubled the solar 
spectrum, were altogether harmless and 
beneficent, but Radium demed its God — 
or, what was to Langley the same thmg, 
denied the truths of his Science The force 
was wholly new 

A historian who asked only to learn 
enough to be as futile as Langley or Kelvm, 
made rapid progress under this teaching, 
and mixed himself up m the tangle of ideas 
until he achieved a sort of Paradise of igno- 
rance vastly consolmg to his fatigued 
senses. He wrapped himself in vibrations 
and rays which were new, and he would 
have hugged Marconi and Branly had he 
met them, as he hugged the dynamo, while 
he lost his arithmetic m trymg to figure out 
the equation between the discoveries and 
the economies of force. The economies, hke 
the discoveries, were absolute, super-sen- 
sual, occult, incapable of expression in 
horse-power What mathematical equiva- 
lent could he suggest as the value of a 
Branly coherer? Frozen air, or the electric 
furnace, had some scale of measurement, 
no doubt, if somebody could invent a ther- 
mometer adequate to the purpose, but 
X-rays had played no part whatever in 
man’s consciousness, and the atom itself 
had figured only as a fiction of thought In 
these seven years man had translated him- 
self into a new tmiverse which had no com- 
mon scale of measurement with the old He 
had entered a supersensual world, in which 
he could measure nothing except by chance 
colhsions of movements imperceptible to 
his senses, perhaps even imperceptible to 
his instruments, but percepuble to each 
other, and so to some known ray at the end 


of the scale. Langley seemed prepared for 
anythmg, even for an indeterminable num- 
ber of umverses interfused — physics stark 
mad in metaphysics 

Historians undertake to arrange se- 
quences, — called stories, or histones — as- 
suming in silence a relation of cause and 
effect These assumptions, hidden m the 
depths of dusty hbranes, have been as- 
lo tounding, but commonly unconscious and 
childhke, so much so, that if any captious 
critic were to drag them to light, historians 
would probably reply, with one voice, that 
they had never supposed themselves re- 
quired to know what they were talking 
about. Adams, for one, had toiled m vain 
to find out what he meant He had even 
pubhshed a dozen volumes of American 
history for no other purpose than to sausfy 
20 himself whether, by the severest process of 
statmg, with the least possible comment, 
such facts as seemed sure, m such order as 
seemed rigorously consequent, he could 
fix for a familiar moment a necessary se- 
quence of human movement The result 
had satisfied him as little as at Harvard 
College Where he saw sequence, other men 
saw something quite different, and no one 
saw the same unit of measure He cared 
30 httle about his experiments and less about 
his statesmen, who seemed to him quite as 
Ignorant as himself and, as a rule, no more 
honest, but he insisted on a relation of se- 
quence, and if he could not reach it by one 
method, he would try as many methods as 
science knew Satisfied that the sequence of 
men led to nothing and that the sequence 
of their society could lead no further, while 
the mere sequence of time was aruficial, 
40 and the sequence of thought was chaos, he 
turned at last to the sequence of force, and 
thus It happened that, after ten years’ pur- 
suit, he found himself lying in the Gallery 
of Machines at the Great Exposition of 
1900, his historical neck broken by the sud- 
den irruption of forces totally new. 

Since no one else showed much concern, 
an elderly person without other cares had 
no need to betray alarm The year 1900 was 
50 not the first to upset schoolmasters. Coper- 
meus and Gahleo had broken many pro- 
fessorial necks about 1600, Columbus had 
stood the world on its head towards 1500, 
but the nearest approach to the revolution 
of 1900 was that of 310, when Constantine 
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get up the Cross The rays that Langley dis- 
owned, as well as those which he fathered, 
were occult, supersensual, irrational, they 
were a revelation of mysterious energy Lke 
that of the Cross, they were what, in terms 
of mediaeval science, were called immedi- 
ate modes of the divine substance 

The historian was thus reduced to his last 
resources Clearly if he was bound to re- 
duce all these forces to a common value, to 
this common value could have no measure 
but that of their attraction on his own rmnd 
He must treat them as they had been felt; as 
convertible, reversible, interchangeable at- 
tractions on thought He made up his mind 
to venture it, he would risk translatmg rays 
into faith Such a reversible process would 
vastly amuse a chemist, but the chemist 
could not deny that he, or some of his fellow 
physicists, could feel the force of both 20 
When Adams was a boy in Boston, the best 
chemist in the place had probably never 
heard of Venus except by way of scandal, or 
of the Virgm except as idolatry, neither had 
he heard of dynamos or automobiles or ra- 
dium, yet his mind was ready to feel the 
force of all, though the rays were unborn 
and the women were dead 

Here opened another totally new educa- 
tion, which promised to be by far the most 30 
hazardous of all The knife-edge along 
which he must crawl, like Sir Lancelot in the 
twelfth century, divided two kingdoms of 
force which had nothing in common but at- 
traction They were as different as a magnet 
is from gravitation, supposing one knew 
what a magnet was, or gravitauon, or love 
The force of the Virgin was still felt at 
Lourdes, and seemed to be as potent as 
X-rays, but in America neither Venus nor 40 
Virgin ever had value as force — at most as 
sentiment No American had ever been 
truly afraid of either 

This problem in dynamics gravely per- 
plexed an American historian The Woman 
had once been supreme, in France she still 
seemed potent, not merely as a sentiment, 
but as a force Why was she unknown m 
Amenca? For evidently Amenca was 
ashamed of her, and she was ashamed 50 
herself, otherwise they would not have 
strewn fig-leaves so profusely all over her 
When she was a true force, she was ignorant 
of fig-leaves, but the monthly-magazine- 
made American female had not a feature 
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that would have been recognized by Adam 
The trait was notorious, and often humor- 
ous, but any one brought up among Pun- 
tans knew that sex was sm In any previous 
age, sex was strength. Neither art nor 
beauty was needed Every one, even among 
Puntans, knew that neither Diana of the 
Ephesians nor any of the Oriental goddesses 
was worshipped for her beauty She was 
goddess because of her force, she was the 
animated dynamo, she was reproduction — 
the greatest and most mystenous of all en- 
ergies, all she needed was to be fecund. 
Smgularly enough, not one of Adams’s 
many schools of educauon had ever drawn 
his attention to the opening fines of Lucre- 
tius, though they were perhaps the finest m 
all Laun Literamre, where the poet in- 
voked Venus exactly as Dante mvoked the 
Virgm — 

‘Quae quomam rerum naturam sola guber- 
nas ’ ' 

The Venus of Epicurean philosophy sur- 
vived m the Virgm of the Schools: 

‘Donna, sei tanto grande, e tanto vafi, 

Che qual vuol grazia, e a te non ricorre, 
Sua disianza vuol volar senz’ ali.' * 

All this was to American thought as though 
It had never existed The true Amencan 
knew something of the facts, but nothing of 
the feelings, he read the letter, but he never 
felt the law Before this historical chasm, a 
mmd hke that of Adams felt itself helpless, 
he turned from the Virgin to the Dynamo 
as though he were a Branly coherer. On one 
side, at the Louvre and at Chartres, as he 
knew by the record of work actually done 
and still before his eyes, was the highest en- 
ergy ever known to man, the creator of four- 
fifths of his noblest art, exercismg vastly 
more attraction over the human mmd than 
all the steam-engmes and dynamos ever 
dreamed of; and yet this energy was un- 
known to the American mmd An Amencan 
Virgin would never dare command, an 
Amencan Venus would never dare exist. 

1 ‘Thou, since thou dost alone govern the nature of 
things.* 

2 *Lady, thou so prevailest m all things 

That whoso would have grace, and seeks not tbee» 
Would have his wish fly upward without wings * 
—Dante, l’araAso,XXXIII,i3-i5 Fletcher, trana 
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The question, which to any plain Ameri- 
can of the mneteenth century seemed as re- 
mote as It did to Adams, drew him almost 
violently to study, once it was posed, and 
on this point Langleys were as useless as 
though they were Herbert Spencers or dy- 
namos The idea survived only as art There 
one turned as naturally as though the artist 
were himself a woman Adams began to 
ponder, askmg himself whether he knew of lo 
any American artist who had ever insisted 
on the power of sex, as every classic had al- 
ways done, but he could think only of Walt 
Whitman, Bret Harte, as far as the maga- 
zines would let him venture, and one or two 
painters, for the flesh-tones All the rest had 
used sex for sentiment, never for force, to 
them. Eve was a tender flower, and He- 
rodias an unfemmme horror American art, 
like the American language and American 20 
education, was as far as possible sexless 
Society regarded this victory over sex as its 
greatest triumph, and the historian readily 
admitted it, since the moral issue, for the 
moment, did not concern one who was 
studying the relations of unmoral force He 
cared nothing for the sex of the dynamo un- 
til he could measure its energy 
Vaguely seeking a clue, he wandered 
through the art exhibit, and, m his stroll, 30 
stopped almost every day before Saint- 
Gaudens’s General Sherman, which had 
been given the central post of honor Saint- 
Gaudens himself was m Pans, putting on 
the work his usual mterrmnable last touches, 
and hstenmg to the usual contradictory sug- 
gestions of brother sculptors Of all the 
American artists who gave to American art 
whatever life it breathed in the seventies, 
Samt-Gaudens was perhaps the most sym- 40 
pathetic, but certainly the most inaruculate 
General Grant or Don Cameron had 
scarcely less instinct of rhetoric than he 
All the others — the Hunts, Richardson, 
John La Farge, Stanford White — were exu- 
berant, only Samt-Gaudens could never 
discuss or dilate on an emouon, or suggest 
artistic arguments for giving to his work the 
forms that he felt He never laid down the 
law, or affected the despot, or became bru- 50 
tahzed like Whistler by the brutahties of his 
world He required no incense, he was no 
egoist, his simplicity of thought was exces- 
sive, he could not imitate, or give any form 
but his own to the creations of his hand. No 


one felt more strongly than he the strength 
of other men, but the idea that they could 
affect him never stirred an image m his 
mind 

This summer his health was poor and his 
spirits were low For such a temper, Adams 
was not the best compamon, since his own 
gaiety was not foils, but he risked going now 
and then to the studio on Mont Parnasse to 
draw him out for a stroll m the Bois de Bou- 
logne, or dinner as pleased his moods, and 
m return Samt-Gaudens sometimes let 
Adams go about m his company 

Once Samt-Gaudens took him down to 
Amiens, with a party of Frenchmen, to see 
the cathedral Not imtil they found them- 
selves actually studying the sculpture of the 
western portal, did it dawn on Adams’s 
mind that, for his purposes, Samt-Gaudens 
on that spot had more interest to him than 
the cathedral itself Great men before great 
monuments express great truths, provided 
they are not taken too solemnly Adams 
never tired of quoting the supreme phrase 
of his idol Gibbon, before the Gothic cathe- 
drals T darted a contemptuous look on the 
stately monuments of superstition ’ Even 
m the footnotes of his history. Gibbon had 
never inserted a bit of humor more human 
than this, and one would have paid largely 
for a photograph of the fat little historian, 
on the background of Notre Dame of 
Amiens, trying to persuade his readers — 
perhaps himself — ^that he was darting a con- 
temptuous look on the stately monument, 
for which he fell m fact the respect which 
every man of his vast study and active mind 
always feels before objects worthy of it, but 
besides the humor, one felt also the relation 
Gibbon Ignored the Virgin, because m 1789 
rehgious monuments were out of fashion In 
1900 his remark sounded fresh and simple 
as the green fields to ears that had heard a 
hundred years of other remarks, mostly no 
more fresh and certainly less simple With- 
out mahee, one might find it more instruc- 
tive than a whole lecture of Ruskin One 
sees what one brings, and at that moment 
Gibbon brought the French Revolution 
Ruskm brought reaction against the Revo- 
lution Samt-Gaudens had passed beyond 
all He liked the stately monuments much 
mote than he hked Gibbon or Ruskin, he 
loved their digmty, their unity, their scale, 
their hnes, their lights and shadows, their 
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decorative sculpture, but he was even less 
conscious than they of the force that created 
It all — the Virgin, the Woman — by whose 
genius ‘the stately monuments of supersti- 
tion’ were built, through which she was ex- 
pressed He would have seen more meanmg 
in Isis with the cow’s horns, at Edfoo, who 
expressed the same thought The art re- 
mained, but the energy was lost even upon 
the artist 

Yet in mind and person Saint-Gaudens 
was a survival of the 1500, he bore the 
stamp of the Renaissance, and should have 
earned an image of the Virgm roimd lus 
neck, or stuck in his hat, like Loms XI In 
mere time he was a lost soul that had 
strayed by chance into the twentieth cen- 
tury, and forgotten where it came from He 
writhed and cursed at his ignorance, much 
as Adams did at his own, but in the opposite 
sense Saint-Gaudens was a child of Ben- 
venuto Celhni, smothered in an Amencan 
cradle Adams was a quintessence of Bos- 
ton, devoured by curiosity to think hke Ben- 
venuto Saint-Gaudens’s art was starved 
from birth, and Adams’s instinct was 
blighted from babyhood Each had but half 
of a nature, and when they came together 
before the Virgin of Amiens they ought 
both to have felt in her the force that made 
them one, but it was not so To Adams she 
became more than ever a channel of force, 
to Saint-Gaudens she remained as before a 
channel of taste 

For a symbol of power, Saint-Gaudens 
instinctively preferred the horse, as was 
plain in his horse and Victory of the Sher- 
man monument Doubtless Sherman also 
felt It so The attimdc was so American 
that, for at least forty years, Adams had 
never reah2ed that any other could be m 
sound taste How many years had he taken 
to admit a notion of what Michaelangelo 
and Rubens were driving at? He could not 
say, but he knew that only since 1895 had he 
begun to feel the Virgin or Venus as force, 
and not everywhere even so At Chartres — 
perhaps at Lourdes — possibly at Cmdos if 
one could still find there the divinely naked 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles — but otherwise one 
must look for force to the goddesses of In- 
dian mythology The idea died out long ago 
in the German and English stock Saint- 
Gaudens at Amiens was hardly less sensi- 
tive to the force of the female energy than 


Matthew Arnold at the Grande Chartreuse 
Neither of them felt goddesses as power — 
only as reflected emotion, human expres- 
sion, beauty, purity, taste, scarcely even as 
sympathy They felt a railway tram as 
power, yet they, and all other artists, con- 
stantly complained that the power em- 
bodied in a railway train could never be em- 
bodied m art All the steam m the world 
10 could not, hke the Virgm, bmld Chartres. 

Yet m mechanics, whatever the mecham- 
aans might think, both energies acted as m- 
terchangeable lorces on man, and by action 
on -,ian all known force .nay be measured. 
Indeed, few men of science measured force 
m any other way After once admitting that 
a straight hne was the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, no serious mathematician 
cared to deny anything that smted his con- 
20 vemence, and rejected no symbol, unproved 
or unproveable, that helped him to accom- 
phsh work The symbol was force, as a com- 
pass-needle or a triangle was force, as the 
mechamst might prove by losmg it, and 
nothmg could be gained by ignoring their 
value Symbol or energy, the Virgin had 
acted as the greatest force the Western 
world ever felt, and had drawn man’s activi- 
ties to herself more strongly than any other 
30 power, natural or super-natural, had ever 
done, the historian’s business was to follow 
the track of the energy, to find where it 
came from and where it went to, its complex 
source and shifting channels, its values, 
equivalents, conversions It could scarcely 
be more complex than radium, it could 
hardly be deflected, diverted, polarized, ab- 
sorbed more perplexmgly than other radi- 
ant matter Adams knew nothmg about any 
40 of them, but as a mathematical problem of 
influence on human progress, though all 
were occult, all reacted on his mind, and he 
rather mclmed to think the yirgiri easiest to 
handle 

The pursmt turned out to be long and 
tortuous, leading at last into the vast forests 
of scholastic science From Zeno to Des- 
cartes, hand in hand with Thomas Aquinas, 
Montaigne, and Pascal, one stumbled as 
JO stupidly as though one were still a German 
student of i860 Only with the mstmet of 
despair could one force one’s self into this 
old thicket of ignorance after havmg been 
repulsed at a score of entrances more prom- 
ismg and more popular Thus far, no path 
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had led anywhere, unless perhaps to an ex- 
ceedingly modest livmg Forty-five years of 
study had proved to be quite futile for the 
pursuit of power, one controlled no more 
force m 1900 than m 1850, although the 
amount of force controlled by society had 
enormously increased The secret of educa- 
tion still hid Itself somewhere behmd igno- 
rance, and one fumbled over it as feebly as 
ever In such labyrinths, the staff is a force 10 
almost more necessary than the legs, the 
pen becomes a sort of bhnd-man’s dog, to 
keep him from falhng into the gutters The 
pen works for itself, and acts like a hand, 
modelling the plasuc material over and over 
again to the form that suits it best The 
form IS never arbitrary, but is a sort of 
growth like crystaUizauon, as any artist 


knows too well, for often the pencil or pen 
runs into sidepaths and shapelessness, loses 
Its relations, stops or is bogged Then it has 
to return on its trail, and recover, if it can. 
Its hne of force. The result of a year’s work 
depends more on what is struck out than on 
what IS left m, on the sequence of the mam 
lines of thought, than on their play or vari- 
ety Compelled once more to lean heavily 
on this support, Adams covered more thou- 
sands of pages with figures as formal as 
though they were algebra, laboriously strik- 
ing out, altering, burmng, expenmenung, 
until the year had expired, the Exposition 
had long been closed, and winter drawing 
to its end, before he sailed from Cherbourg, 
on January 19, 1901, for home. 
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WILLIAM SYDNEY PORTER 
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A MUNICIPAL REPORT 

The cities are full of pride, 

Challenging each to each — 

This from her mountainside, 

That from her burthened beach 
R KIPLING. 

Fancy a novel about Chicago or Buffalo, let 
us say, or Nashville, Tennessee' There are 
just three big cities in the United States 
that are ‘story cities’ — New York, of 
course. New Orleans, and, best of the lot, 
San Francisco 

FRANK NORRIS 

East is East, and West is San Francisco, ac- 
cording to Californians Cahfornians arc a 
race of people, they are not merely inhabi- 
tants of a State They are the Southerners of 
the West. Now, Chicagoans are no less 
loyal to their city, but when you ask them 
why, they stammer and speak of lake fish 
and the new Odd Fellows Buildmg. But 
Californians go into detail 
Of course they have, m the chmate, an 
argument that is good for half an hour 
while you are thinking of your coal bills and 
heavy underwear. But as soon as they come 


to mistake your silence for conviction, mad- 
20 ness comes upon them, and they picture the 
city of the Golden Gate as the Bagdad 
of the New World So far, as a matter of 
opimon, no refutauon is necessary But, 
dear cousins all (from Adam and Eve de- 
scended), It IS a rash one who will lay his 
finger on the map and say ‘In this town 
there can be no romance — what could hap- 
pen here?’ Yes, it is a bold and a rash deed 
to challenge in one sentence history, ro- 
30 mance, and Rand and McNally 

Nashville — A city, port of delivery, 
and the capital of the State of Tennessee, 
IS on the Cumberland River and on the 
NC & STL. and the L & N rail- 
roads This city IS regarded as the most 
important educational centre m the South, 

I stepped off the train at 8 p M. Having 
40 searched the thesaurus m vain for adjec- 
tives, I must, as a substitution, hie me to 
comparison m the form of a recipe. 

Take of London fog 30 parts, malaria 10 
partsj gas leaks 20 parts, dewdrops gathered 
in a brick yard at simrise 25 parts, odor of 
honeysuckle 1 5 parts Mix 

The mixture will give you an approxi- 
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mate conception of a Nashville drizzle It is 
not so fragrant as a moth-ball nor as thick 
as pea-soup, but ’tis enough — ’twill serve 
I went to a hotel in a tumbril It required 
strong self-suppression for me to keep from 
climbing to the top of it and giving an imi- 
tation of Sidney Carton The vehicle was 
drawn by beasts of a bygone era and driven 
by somethmg dark and emancipated 

I was sleepy and tired, so when I got to 10 
the hotel I hurriedly paid it the fifty cents it 
demanded (with approximate lagmappe, I 
assure you) I knew its habits, and I did not 
want to hear it prate about its old ‘marster’ 
or anything that happened ‘befo’ de wah ’ 

The hotel was one of the kind described 
as ‘renovated ’ That means 830,000 worth 
of new marble pillars, tiling, electric hghts 
and brass cuspidors m the lobby, and a 
new L & N time table and a lithograph 20 
of Lookout Mountain in each one of the 
great rooms above The management was 
without reproach, the attention full of 
exquisite Southern courtesy, the service as 
slow as the progress of a snail and as good- 
humored as Rip Van Winkle The food 
was worth traveling a thousand miles for. 
There is no other hotel in the world where 
you can get such jhicken livers en brochette 
At dmner I asked a Negro waiter if there 30 
was anything doing in town He pondered 
gravely for a minute, and then replied 
‘Well, boss, I don’t really reckon there’s 
anything at all doin’ after sundown ’ 

Sundown had been accomplished, it had 
been drowned in the drizzle long before So 
that spectacle was denied me But I went 
forth upon the streets in the drizzle to see 
what might be there 

40 

It IS built on undulating grounds, and 
the streets are lighted by electricity at a 
cost of 832,470 per annum 

As I left the hotel there was a race not 
Down upon me charged a company of 
freedmen, or Arabs, or Zulus, armed with 
— no, I saw with relief that they were not 
rifles, but whips And I saw dimly a cara- 
van of black, clumsy vehicles, and at the re- 50 
assuring shouts, ‘Kyar you anywhere m the 
town, boss, fuh fifty cents,’ I reasoned that 
I was merely a ‘fare’ instead of a vicum 
I walked through long streets, all leadmg 
uphill I wondered how those streets ever 


came down agam. Perhaps they didn’t until 
they were ‘graded.’ On a few of the ‘mam 
streets’ I saw lights m stores here and there, 
saw street cars go by conveying worthy 
burghers hither and yon, saw people pass 
engaged m the art of conversation, and 
heard a burst of semi-hvely laughter issuing 
from a soda-water and ice-cream parlor 
The streets other than ‘main’ seemed to 
have enticed upon their borders houses con- 
secrated to peace and domestiaty. In many 
of them hghts shone behmd discreetly 
drawn window shades, m a few pianos 
tinkled orderly and irreproachable music. 
There was, indeed, httle ‘domg ’ I wished 
I had come before sundown. So I returned 
to my hotel 

In November, 1864, the Confederate 
General Hood advanced against Nash- 
ville, where he shut up a National force 
under General Thomas. The latter then 
sallied forth and defeated the Confeder- 
ates in a terrible conflict. 

All my hfe I have heard of, adrmred, and 
wimessed the fine marksmanship of the 
South in its peaceful conflicts m the to- 
bacco-chewmg regions But in my hotel a 
surprise awaited me There were twelve 
bright, new, imposing, capacious brass cus- 
pidors m the great lobby, tall enough to be 
called urns and so wide-mouthed that the 
crack pitcher of a lady baseball team should 
have been able to throw a ball into one of 
them at five paces distant. But, although a 
terrible battle had raged and was still rag- 
ing, the enemy had not suffered. Bright, 
new, imposing, capacious, untouched, they 
stood But, shades of Jefferson Brick' the 
tile floor — the beautiful tile floor' I could 
not avoid thinkmg of the battle of Nashville, 
and trying to draw, as is my foohsh habit, 
some deductions about hereditary marks- 
manship. 

Here I first saw Major (by misplaced 
courtesy) Wentworth Caswell. I knew him 
for a type the moment my eyes suffered 
from the sight of him. A rat has no geo- 
graphical habitat My old friend, A. Tenny- 
son, said, as he so well said almost every- 
thing. 

Prophet, curse me the blabbing lip, 

And curse me the British vermin, the rat. 
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Let us regard the word ‘British’ as inter- 
changeable ad Ith A rat is a rat 

This man was hunting about the hotel 
lobby hke a starved dog that had forgotten 
where he had buried a bone He had a face 
of great acreage, red, pulpy, and with a kind 
pf sleepy massiveness like that of Buddha 
He possessed one single virtue — he was 
very smoothly shaven The mark of the 
beast IS not indelible upon a man imtil he lo 
goes about with a stubble I think that if he 
had not used his ra2or that day I would 
have repulsed his advances, and the crimi- 
nal calendar of the world would have been 
spared the addition of one murder 

I happened to be standing within five 
feet of a cuspidor when Major Caswell 
opened fire upon it I had been observant 
enough to perceive that the attacking force 
was using Gathngs instead of squirrel 20 
rifles, so I side-stepped so promptly that the 
major seized the opportumty to apologize 
to a noncombatant He had the blabbing 
lip In four minutes he had become my 
friend and had dragged me to the bar 
I desire to interpolate here that I am a 
Southerner But I am not one by profession 
or trade I eschew the string tie, the slouch 
hat, the Prince Albert, the number of bales 
of cotton destroyed by Sherman, and plug 30 
chewing When the orchestra plays Dixie 
I do not cheer I slide a little lower on the 
leather-cornered seat and, well, order an- 
other Wurzburger and wish that Long- 
street had — but what’s the use^ 

Major Caswell banged the bar with his 
fist, and the first gun at Fort Sumter re- 
echoed When he fired tlie last one at Ap- 
pomattox I began to hope But then he be- 
gan on family trees, and demonstrated that 40 
Adam was only a third cousin of a collateral 
branch of the Caswell family Genealogy 
disposed of, he took up, to my distaste, his 
private family matters He spoke of his 
wife, traced her descent back to Eve, and 
profanely demed any possible rumor that 
she may have had relations m the land of 
Nod 

By this time I began to suspect that he 
was trying to obscure by noise the fact that so 
he had ordered the drinks, on the chance 
that I would be bewildered into paying for 
them But when they were down he crashed 
a silver dollar loudly upon the bar. Then, 
of course, another servmg was obhgatory. 


And when I had paid for that I took leave of 
him brusquely; for I wanted no more of 
him But before I had obtained my release 
he had prated loudly of an income that his 
wife received, and showed a handful of sil- 
ver money 

When I got my key at the desk the clerk 
said to me courteously ‘If that man Cas- 
well has annoyed you, and if you would hke 
to make a complaint, we will have him 
ejected He is a nmsance, a loafer, and with- 
out any known means of support, although 
he seems to have some money most of the 
time But we don’t seem to be able to hit 
upon any means of throwing him out le- 
gally ’ 

‘Why, no,’ said I, after some reflection, ‘I 
don’t see my way clear to making a com- 
plamt But I would hke to place myself on 
record as asserting that I do not care for his 
company Your town,’ I continued, ‘seems 
to be a qmet one What manner of enter- 
tamment, adventure, or excitement have 
you to offer to the stranger withm your 
gates^’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said the clerk, ‘there will be a 
show here next Thursday It is — I’ll look it 
up and have the announcement sent up to 
your room with the ice water Good mght ’ 
After I went up to my room I looked out 
the window It was only about ten o’clock, 
but I looked upon a silent town The driz- 
zle continued, spangled with dim lights, as 
far apart as currants in a cake sold at the 
Ladies’ Exchange 

‘A quiet place,’ I said to myself, as my 
first shoe struck the ceiling of the occupant 
of the room beneath mine ‘Nothing of the 
hfe here that gives color and variety to the 
cities in the East and West Just a good, or- 
dmary, humdrum, business town ’ 

Nashville occupies a foremost place 
among the manufacturing centres of the 
country. It is the fifth boot and shoe mar- 
ket in the United States, the largest candy 
and cracker manufacturing aty in the 
South, and does an enormous wholesale 
drygoods, grocery, and drug business 

I must tell you how I came to be m Nash- 
ville, and I assure you the digression brmgs 
as much tedium to me as it does to you I 
was traveling elsewhere on my own busi- 
ness, but I had a commission from a North- 
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em literary magazine to stop over there and lone button was the size of a half-dollar, 


estabhsh a personal connection between 
the pubhcation and one of its contributors. 
Azalea Adair 

Adair (there was no clue to the person- 
ahty except the handwntmg) had sent m 
some essays (lost art') and poems that had 
made the editors swear approvingly over 
their one o’clock luncheon So they had 
commissioned me to round up said Adair 
and corner by contract his or her output at 
two cents a word before some other pub- 
hsher offered her ten or twenty 

At nine o’clock the next morning, after 
my chicken hvers en brochette (try them if 
you can find that hotel), I strayed out into 
the drizzle, which was still on for an un- 
limited run At the first corner I came upon 
Uncle Caesar He was a stalwart Negro, 
older than the pyramids, with gray wool 
and a face that reminded me of Brutus, and 
a second afterwards of the late Kmg Certi- 
wayo He wore the most remarkable coat 
that I ever had seen or expect to see It 
reached to his ankles and had once been a 
Confederate gray in colors But rain and sun 
and age had so variegated it that Joseph’s 
coat, beside it, would have faded to a pale 
monochrome I must linger with that coat, 
for it has to do with the story — the story 
that IS so long in coming, because you can 
hardly expect anything to happen in Nash- 
ville 

Once It must have been the military coat 
of an officer The cape of it had vanished, 
but all adown its front it had been frogged 
and tasseled magnificently But now the 
frogs and tassels were gone In their stead 
had been patiently stitched (I surmised by 
some surviving ‘black mammy’) new frogs 
made of cunningly twisted common hempen 
twme The twine was frayed and dishev- 
eled It must have been added to the 
coat as a substitute for vanished splendors, 
with tasteless but painstaking devotion, for 
It followed faithfully the curves of the long- 
missing frogs And, to complete the comedy 
and pathos of the garment, all its buttons 
were gone save one The second button 
from the top alone remained The coat was 
fastened by other twine strmgs Ued through 
the buttonholes and other holes rudely 
pierced in the opposite side There was 
never such a weird garment so fantastically 
bedecked and of so many mottled hues The 


made of yellow horn and sewed on with 
coarse twine 

This Negro stood by a carnage so old 
that Ham himself might have started a 
hack line with it after he left the ark with 
the two ammals hitched to it. As I ap- 
proached he threw open the door, drew out 
a feather duster, waved it without using it, 
and said in deep, rumbling tones 

‘Step right in, suh, ain’t a speck of dust 
m It — ^)us’ got back from a funeral, suh ’ 

I mferred that on such gala occasions car- 
nages were given an extra cleanmg I 
looked up and down the street and per- 
ceived that there was httle choice among 
the vehicles for hire that hned the curb 1 
looked in my memorandum book for the ad- 
dress of Azalea Adair 

‘I want to go to 861 Jessamme Street,’ I 
said, and was about to step into the hack 
But for an instant the thick, long, gorilla- 
like arm of the old Negro barred me On his 
massive and saturnme face a look of sudden 
suspicion and enmity flashed for a moment 
Then, with qmckly returning conviction, 
he asked blandishingly ‘What are you 
gwme there for, boss’’ 

‘What IS that to you’’ I asked, a httle 
sharply 

‘Nothin’, suh, jus’ nothin’. Only it’s a 
lonesome kind of part of town and few folks 
ever has business out there Step right in 
The seats is clean — jes’ got back from a 
funeral, suh ’ 

A mile and a half it must have been to our 
journey’s end I could hear notfung but the 
fearful rattle of the ancient hack over the 
uneven brick pa^ ing, I could smell nothing 
but the drizzle, now further flavored with 
coal smoke and something like a mixture of 
tar and oleander blossoms AU I could see 
through the streaming windows were two 
rows of dim houses. 

The city ha’i an area of lO square miles, 
181 miles of streets, of which 137 miles are 
paved, a system of waterworks that cost 
$2,000,000, with 77 miles of mains 

861 Jessamine Street was a decayed man- 
sion Thirty yards back from the street it 
stood, outmerged in a splendid grove of 
trees and untrimmed shrubbery A row of 
box bushes overflowed and almost hid the 
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paling fence from sight, the gate was kept them had seen parlous times Its upper 

closed by a rope noose that encircled the right-hand corner was missmg, and it had 

gatepost and the first pahng of the gate But been torn through m the middle, but 

when you got inside you saw that 86 1 was joined again A strip of blue tissue paper, 

a shell, a shadow, a ghost of former grandeur pasted over the spht, preserved its negotia- 

and excellence But in the story, I have not bility 

yet got inside Enough of the African bandit for the 

When the hack had ceased from ratthng present I left him happy, hfted the rope 
and the weary quadrupeds came to a rest I and opened the creaky gate, 
handed my jehu his fifty cents with an ad- lo The house, as I said, was a shell A 
ditional quarter, feeling a glow of conscious paint brush had not touched it in twenty 

generosity, as I did so He refused it years I could not see why a strong wind 

‘It’s two dollars, suh,’ he said should not have bowled it over hke a house 

‘How’s that>’ I asked ‘I plainly heard of cards until I looked again at the trees 

you call out at the hotel “Fifty cents to any that hugged it close — the trees that saw the 

part of the town ” ’ battle of Nashville and still drew their pro- 

‘It’s two dollars, suh,’ he repeated obsti- tectmg branches around it against storm 
nately ‘It’s a long ways from the hotel ’ and enemy and cold 

‘It is within the city limits and well Azalea Adair, fifty years old, white- 

within them,’ I argued ‘Don’t think that 20 haired, a descendant of the cavahers, as thin 
you have picked up a greenhorn Yankee Do and frail as the house she lived in, robed in 

you see those hills over there^’ I went on, the cheapest and cleanest dress I ever saw, 

pointing toward the east (I could not see with an air as simple as a queen’s, received 
them, myself, for the drizzle), ‘well, I was me 

bom and raised on their other side You old The reception room seemed a mile square, 

fool nigger, can’t you tell people from other because there was nothing in it except some 
people when you see ’em’’ rows of books, on unpainted white-pme 

The grim face of King Cettiwayo sof- bookshelves, a cracked marble-top table, a 
tened ‘Is you from the South, suh’ I reckon rag rug, a hairless horsehair sofa and two 
It was them shoes of yourn fooled me They 30 or three chairs Yes, there was a picture on 
is somethm’ sharp in the toes for a Southern the wall, a colored crayon drawing of a 

gen’l’man to wear ’ cluster of pansies I looked around for the 

‘Then the charge is fifty cents, I sup- portrait of Andrew Jackson and the pine- 

pose’’ said I inexorably cone hanging basket but they were not there 

His former expression, a mmgling of cu- Azalea Adair and I had conversation, a 

pidity and hostility, remrned, remained ten little of which will be repeated to you She 

seconds, and vanished was a product of the old South, gently nur- 

‘Boss,’ he said, ‘fifty cents is right, but I tured in the sheltered life Her learmng 

needs two dollars, suh, I’m obleeged to have was not broad, but was deep and of splendid 

two dollars I ain’t demandin’ it now, suh, 40 originahty in its somewhat narrow scope 
after I knows whar you’s from. I’m jus’ She had been educated at home, and her 

saym’ that I has to have two dollars to- knowledge of the world was derived from 

mght, and business is mighty po’ ’ inference and by inspiration Of such is the 

Peace and confidence settled upon his precious, small group of essayists made 

heavy features He had been luckier than he While she talked to me I kept bmshmg my 

had hoped Instead of having picked up a fingers, trying, unconsciously, to rid them 

greenhorn, ignorant of rates, he had come guiltily of the absent dust from the half- 

upon an inheritance calf backs of Lamb, Chaucer, Hazhtt, Mar- 

‘You confounded old rascal,’ I said, cus Aurehus, Montaigne and Hood She 

reachmg down to my pocket, ‘you ought to 50 was exquisite, she was a valuable discovery, 
be turned over to the police ’ Nearly everybody nowadays knows too 

For the first ume I saw him smile He much — oh, so much too much — of real hfe. 

knew, he knew, HE KNEW I could perceive clearly that Azalea Adair 

I gave him two one-dollar bills As I was very poor A house and a dress she had, 

handed them over I noticed that one of not much else, I fancied So, divided be- 
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tween my duty to the magazine and my 
loyalty to the poets and essayists who 
fought Thomas m the valley of the Cum- 
berland, I hstened to her voice, which was 
like a harpsichord’s, and found that I could 
not speak of contracts In the presence of 
the mne Muses and the three Graces one 
hesitated to lower the topic to two cents 
There would have to be another colloquy 
after I had regained my commerciahsm 
But I spoke of my mission, and three o’clock 
of the next afternoon was set for the discus- 
sion of the business proposition 

‘Your town,’ I said, as I began to make 
ready to depart (which is the time for 
smooth generalities), ‘seems to be a quiet, 
sedate place A home town, I should say, 
where few thmgs out of the ordinary ever 
happen ’ 

It carries on an extensive trade in stoves 
and hollow ware with the West and South, 
and Its flouring mills have a daily capacity 
of more than 2 ,ooo barrels 

Azalea Adair seemed to reflect. 

‘I have never thought of it that way,’ she 
said, with a kmd of sincere intensity that 
seemed to belong to her ‘Isn’t it in the still, 
quiet places that things do happen> I fancy 
that when God began to create the earth on 
the first Monday morning one could have 
leaned out one’s wmdow and heard the 
drops of mud splashmg from His trowel as 
He built up the everlasting hills What did 
the noisiest project in the world — 1 mean 
the building of the tower of Babel — result 
in finally? A page and a half of Esperanto m 
the North American Review ’ 

‘Of course,’ said I platitudinously, ‘hu- 
man nature is tlie same everywhere, but 
there is more color— er — more drama and 
movement and — er — romance in some cities 
than in others ’ 

‘On the surface,’ said Azalea Adair ‘I 
have traveled many times around the world 
in a golden airship wafted on two wings — 
print and dreams I have seen (on one of my 
imaginary tours) the Sultan of Turkey 
bowstrmg with his own hands one of his 
wives who had uncovered her face in pub- 
lic I have seen a man in Nashville tear up 
his theatre tickets because his wife was 
going out with her face covered — with rice 
powder In San Francisco’s Chmatown I 


saw the slave girl Sing Yee dipped slowly, 
mch by inch, in boihng almond oil to make 
her swear she would never see her American 
lover agam She gave in when the boiling 
oil had reached three inches above her knee. 
At a euchre party in East Nashville the 
other mght I saw Kitty Morgan cut dead 
by seven of her schoolmates and hfelong 
friends because she had married a house 
lo painter The boihng oil was sizzlmg as high 
as her heart, but I wish you could have seen 
the fine httle smile that she carried from 
table to table Oh, yes, it is a humdrum 
town Just a few miles of red brick houses 
and mud and stores and lumber yards.’ 

Some one knocked hollowly at the back 
of the house Azalea Adair breathed a soft 
apology and went to investigate the sound. 
She came back in three mmutes with 
20 brightened eyes, a faint flush on her cheeks, 
and ten years hfted from her shoulders 
‘You must have a cup of tea before you 
go,’ she said, ‘and a sugar cake ’ 

She reached and shook a httle iron bell. 
In shuffled a small Negro girl about twelve, 
barefoot, not very tidy, glowering at me 
with thumb in mouth and bulging eyes 
Azalea Adair opened a tiny, worn purse 
and drew out a dollar bill, a dollar bill with 
30 the upper right-hand corner missing, tom 
in two pieces and pasted together again 
with a strip of blue tissue paper It was one 
of the bdls I had given the piratical Negro 
— ^there was no doubt of it 

‘Go up to Mr Baker’s store on the cor- 
ner, Impy,’ she said, handing the girl the 
dollar bill, ‘and get a quarter of a pound of 
tea — the kind he always sends me — and ten 
cents worth of sugar cakes Now, hurry. 
40 The supply of tea in the house happens to 
be exhausted,’ she explamed to me 

Impy left by the back way Before the 
scrape of her hard, bare feet had died away 
on the back porch, a wild shriek — I was 
sure It was hers — filled the hollow house 
Then the deep, gruff tones of an angry 
man’s voice mingled with the girl’s further 
squeals and unmtelhgible words 
Azalea Adair rose without surprise or 
so emotion and disappeared For two mmutes 
I heard the hoarse rumble of the man’s 
voice, then somethmg hke an oath and a 
shght scuffle, and she returned calmly to 
her chair 

‘This IS a roomy house,’ she said, ‘and I 
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have a tenant for part of it I am sorry to 
have to rescmd my invitation to tea It was 
impossible to get the kind I always use at 
the store Perhaps to-morrow Mr. Baker 
will be able to supply me ’ 

I was sure that Impy had not had time 
to leave the house I inquired concerning 
Street-car hnes and took my leave After I 
was well on my way I remembered that I 
had not learned Azalea Adair’s name But 
to-morrow would do 

That same day I started in on the course 
of imquity that this uneventful city forced 
upon me I was m the town only two days, 
but in that time I managed to he shame- 
lessly by telegraph, and to be an accomplice 
— ^afier the fact, if that is the correct legal 
term — to a murder 

As I rounded the corner nearest my hotel 
the Afrite coachman of the polychromatic, 
nonpareil coat seized me, swung open the 
dungeony door of his peripatetic sarcoph- 
agus, flirted his feather duster and began 
his ritual ‘Step right in, boss Carriage is 
clean — ^;us’ got back from a funeral Fifty 
cents to any — ’ 

And then he knew me and grinned 
broadly ‘ ’Scuse me, boss, you is de genT- 
man what rid out with me dis mawnin’ 
Thank you kmdly, suh ’ 

‘I am going out to 861 again to-morrow 
afternoon at three,’ said I, ‘and if you will 
be here. I’ll let you drive me So you know 
Miss Adair?’ I concluded, thinking of my 
dollar bill 

‘I belonged to her father. Judge Adair, 
suh,’ he rephed 

‘I judge that she is pretty poor,’ I said 
‘She hasn’t much money to speak of, has 
she?’ 

For an mstant I looked again at the fierce 
countenance of King Cettiwayo, and then 
he changed back to an extortionate old 
Negro hack driver 

‘She ain’t gwine to starve, suh,’ he said 
slowly ‘She has reso’ces, suh, she has re- 
so’ces ’ 

‘I shall pay you fifty cents for the trip,’ 
said I 

‘Dat IS puffeckly correct, suh,’ he an- 
swered humbly ‘I jus’ had to have dat two 
dollars dis mawnm’, boss ’ 

I went to the hotel and hed by electricity 
I wired the magazine ‘A Adair holds out 
for eight cents a word.’ 


The answer that came back was. ‘Give it 
to her quick, you duffer ’ 

Just before dinner ‘Major’ Wentworth 
Caswell bore down upon me with the greet- 
ings of a long-lost friend I have seen few 
men whom I have so mstantaneously hated, 
and of whom it was so difficult to be rid I 
was standing at the bar when he invaded 
me, therefore I could not wave the white 
10 ribbon in his face I would have paid gladly 
for the drinks, hoping, thereby, to escape 
another, but he was one of those despicable, 
roarmg, advertising bibbers who must have 
brass bands and fireworks attend upon 
every cent that they waste in their folhes 
With an air of producing millions he 
drew two one-dollar bills from a pocket and 
dashed one of them upon the bar I looked 
once more at the dollar biU with the upper 
20 right-hand corner missing, torn through 
the middle, and patched with a strip of blue 
tissue paper It was my dollar bill again It 
could have been no other 

I went up to my room The drizzle and 
the monotony of a dreary, eventless South- 
ern town had made me tired and listless I 
remember that just before I went to bed I 
mentally disposed of the mysterious dollar 
bill (which might have formed the clew to a 
30 tremendously fine detective story of San 
Francisco) by saying to myself sleepily 
‘Seems as if a lot of people here own stock 
in the Hack -Driver’s Trust Pays dividends 
promptly, too Wonder if—’ Then I fell 
asleep 

King Cettiwayo was at his post the next 
day, and rattled my bones over the stones 
out to 861 He was to wait and rattie me 
back again when I was ready 
40 Azalea Adair looked paler and cleaner 
and frailer than she had looked on the day 
before After she had signed the contract at 
eight cents per word she grew still paler 
and began to slip out of her chair Without 
much trouble I managed to get her up on 
the antediluvian horsehair sofa and then I 
ran out to the sidewalk and yelled to the 
coffee-colored Pirate to bring a doctor 
With a wisdom that I had not suspected in 
50 him, he abandoned his team and struck off 
up the street afoot, reahzmg the value of 
speed In ten minutes he returned with a 
grave, gray-haired and capable man of 
medicine In a few words (worth much less 
than eight cents each) I explained to him 
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my presence in the hollow house of mys- 
tery He bowed with stately understanding, 
and turned to the old Negro 

‘Uncle Caesar,’ he said calmly, ‘run up to 
my house and ask Miss Lucy to give you a 
cream pitcher full of fresh milk and half a 
tumbler of port wine And hurry back 
Don’t drive — run I want you to get back 
sometime this week ’ 

It occurred to me that Dr Merriman also 
felt a distrust as to the speedmg powers of 
the land-pirate’s steeds After Uncle Cssar 
was gone, lumberingly, but swiftly, up the 
street, the doctor looked me over with great 
pohteness and as much careful calculation 
until he had decided that I might do 

‘It is only a case of insufficient nutrition,’ 
he said ‘In other words, the result of pov- 
erty, pride, and starvation Mrs Caswell 
has many devoted friends who would be 
glad to aid her, but she will accept nothmg 
except from that old Negro, Uncle Caesar, 
who was once owned by her family ’ 

‘Mrs Caswell’’ said I, in surprise And 
then I looked at the contract and saw that 
she had signed it ‘Azalea Adair Caswell ’ 

‘I thought she was Miss Adair,’ I said 
‘Married to a drunken, worthless loafer, 
sir,’ said the doctor ‘It is said that he robs 
her even of the small sums that her old ser- 
vant contributes toward her support ’ 

When the milk and wine had been 
brought the doctor soon revived Azalea 
Adair She sat up and talked of the beauty 
of the autumn leaves that were then m sea- 
son, and their height of color She referred 
hghdy to her fainung seizure as the out- 
come of an old palpitation of the heart 
Impy fanned her as she lay on the sofa The 
doctor was due elsewhere, and I followed 
him to the door I told him that it was 
within my power and intentions to make a 
reasonable advance of money to Azalea 
Adair on future contributions to the maga- 
zine, and he seemed pleased 

‘By the way,’ he said, ‘perhaps you would 
like to know that you have had royalty for a 
coachman Old Caesar’s grandfather was a 
king in Congo Caesar himself has royal 
ways, as you may have observed.’ 

As the doctor was movmg off I heard 
Uncle Caesar’s voice inside ‘Did he git bofe 
of dem two dollars from you, Mis’ Zalea?’ 

‘Yes, Caesar,’ I heard Azalea Adair an- 
swer weaikly. 
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And then I went m and concluded busi- 
ness negotiations with our contributor I as- 
sumed the responsibihty of advancmg fifty 
dollars, putting it as a necessary formality 
in bmdmg our bargain And then Uncle 
Caesar drove me back to the hotel. 

Here ends all of the story as far as I cam 
testify as a wimess The rest must be only 
bare statements of facts. 

10 At about SIX o’clock I went out for a 
stroll Uncle Caesar was at his comer He 
threw open the door of his carriage, flour- 
ished his duster, and began his depressmg 
formula' ‘Step nght m, suh Fifty cents to 
anywhere in the city — hack’s puffickly 
clean, suh — jus’ got back from a funeral — ’ 

And then he recognized me I think his 
eyesight was getting bad His coat had 
taken on a few more faded shades of color, 
20 the twine strings were more frayed and rag- 
ged, the last remaining button — the button 
of yellow horn — was gone A motley de- 
scendant of kings was Uncle Caesar! 

About two hours later I saw an exated 
crowd besieging the from of a drug store 
In a desert where nothing happens this was 
manna, so I edged my way inside On an 
extemporized couch of empty boxes and 
chairs was stretched the mortal corporeality 
30 of Major Wentworth Caswell A doctor was 
testing him for the immortal mgredient. 
His decision was that it was conspicuous by 
Its absence 

The erstwhile Major had been found 
dead on a dark street and brought by curi- 
ous and ennuied citizens to the drug store 
The late human being had been engaged 
in terrific battle — the details showed that 
Loafer and repiobate though he had been, 
40 he had been also a warrior But he had lost 
His hands were yet chnched so tightly that 
his fingers would not be opened The gentle 
citizens who had known him stood about 
and searched their vocabularies to find some 
good words, if it were possible, to speak of 
him One kmd-lookmg man said, after 
much thought ‘When “Cas” was about 
fo’teen he was one of the best spellers m 
school ’ 

50 While I stood there the fingers of the 
right hand of ‘the man that was,’ which 
hung down the side of a white pme box, re- 
laxed, and dropped somethmg at my feet. 
I covered it with one foot quietly, and a 
httle later on I picked it up and po^eted it. 
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I reasoned that in his last struggle his hand tiemen in the hotel When he was fotind the 

must have seized that object unwittingly money was not on his person ’ 

and held it m a death grip. I left the city the next mormng at mne. 

At the hotel that night the mam topic of and as the train was crossing the bridge 

conversation, with the possible exceptions over the Cumberland River I took out of 

of pohtics and prohibition, was the demise my pocket a yellow horn overcoat button 

of Major Caswell I heard one man say to a the size of a fifty-cent piece, with frayed 

group of listeners ends of coarse twine hanging from it, and 

‘In my opinion, gentlemen, Caswell was cast it out of the wmdow into the slow, 

murdered by some of these no-accoimt mg- lo muddy waters below 


gers for his money He had fifty dollars this 
afternoon which he showed to several gen- 

HENRY 

1843- 

THE ART OF FICTION 

I SHOULD not have affixed so comprehensive 
a title to these few remarks, necessarily 
wanting in any completeness upon a subject 
the fuU consideration of which would carry 
us far, did I not seem to discover a pretext 
for my temerity in the interesting pamphlet 20 
lately pubhshed under this name by Mr 
Walter Besant Mr Besant’s lecture at the 
Royal Institution — the original form of his 
pamphlet — appears to indicate that many 
persons are interested in the art of fiction, 
and are not indifferent to such remarks, as 
those who practise it may attempt to make 
about it I am therefore anxious not to lose 
the benefit of this favourable association, 
and to edge in a few words under cover of 
the attention which Mr Besant is sure to 
have excited There is something very 
encouraging in his having put into form 
certain of his ideas on the mystery of 
story-telling 

It IS a proof of life and curiosity — curios- 
ity on the part of the brotherhood of novel- 
ists as well as on the part of their readers 
Only a short time ago it might have been 
supposed that the Enghsh novel was not 
what the French call dtKUTable It had no air 
of having a theory, a conviction, a con- 
sciousness of Itself behind it — of being the 
expression of an artistic faith, the result of 
choice and comparison 1 do not say it was 
necessarily the worse for that it would take 
much more courage than I possess to inti- 
mate that the form of the novel as Dickens 
and Thackeray (for instance) saw it had any 


I wonder what’s doing in Buffalo' 
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taint of incompleteness It was, however, 
naif (if I may help myself out with another 
French word), and evidently if it be destmed 
to suffer in any way for having lost its nai- 
vete It has now an idea of making sure of 
the corresponding advantages During the 
period I have alluded to there was a com- 
fortable, good-humoured feeling abroad 
that a novel is a novel, as a pudding is a pud- 
ding, and that our only business with it 
could be to swallow it But within a year or 
two, for some reason or other, there have 
been signs of returning animation — ^the era 
of discussion would appear to have been to 
a certain extent opened Art lives upon dis- 
cussion, upon experiment, upon curiosity, 
upon variety of attempt, upon the exchange 
of views and the comparison of standpoints, 
and there is a presumption that those times 
when no one has anything particular to say 
about It, and has no reason to give for prac- 
tice or preference, though they may be times 
of honour, are not times of development — 
are times, possibly even, a little of dulness 
The successful application of any art is a 
delightful spectacle, but the theory too is in- 
teresting, and though there is a great deal of 
the latter without the former I suspect 
there has never been a genuine success that 
has not had a latent core of conviction 
Discussion, suggestion, formulation, these 
things are fertilising when they are frank 
and sincere Mr Besant has set an excellent 
example in saying what he thinks, for his 
part, about the way in which fiction should 
be written, as well as about the way in 
which It should be published, for his view 
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of the ‘art,’ carried on into an appendix, 
covers that too Other labourers in the same 
field will doubtless take up the argument, 
they will give it the light of their experience, 
and the effect will surely be to make our in- 
terest in the novel a little more what it had 
for some time threatened to fail to be — a 
serious, active, inquirmg mterest, imder 
protection of which this delightful study 
may, in moments of confidence, venture to 
say a httle more what it thinks of itself 
It must take itself seriously for the public 
to take It so The old superstition about 
fiction being ‘wicked’ has doubtless died 
out in England, but the spirit of it hngers m 
a certain oblique regard directed toward 
any story which does not more or less admit 
that It IS only a joke Even the most jocular 
novel feels in some degree the weight of the 
proscription that was formerly directed 
against hterary levity the jocularity does 
not always succeed m passing for ortho- 
doxy It IS still expected, though perhaps 
people are ashamed to say it, that a produc- 
uon which is after all only a ‘makc-beheve’ 
(for what else is a ‘story’^) shall be m some 
degree apologetic — shall renounce the pre- 
tension of attempting really to represent 
life This, of course, any sensible, wide- 
awake story declines to do, for it quickly 
perceives that the tolerance granted to it on 
such a condition is only an attempt to stifle 
It disgmsed in the form of generosity The 
old evangelical hostility to the novel, which 
was as explicit as it was narrow, and which 
regarded it as httle less favourable to our 
immortal part than a stage-play, was m 
reality far less insulting The only reason 
for the existence of a novel is that it does at- 
tempt to represent life When it rehnquishes 
this attempt, the same attempt that we see 
on the canvas of the painter, it will have ar- 
rived at a very strange pass It is not ex- 
pected of the picture that it will make itself 
humble in order to be forgiven, and the 
analogy between the art of the painter and 
the art of the novelist is, so far as I am able 
to see, complete Their inspiration is the 
same, their process (allowing for the differ- 
ent quahty of the vehicle) is the same, their 
success IS the same They may learn from 
each other, they may explain and sustain 
each other Their cause is the same, and the 
honour of one is the honour of another The 
Mahometans think a picture an unholy 


thing, but It IS a long time since any Chris- 
tian did, and it is therefore the more odd 
that m the Chrisuan mind the traces (dis- 
simulated though they may be) of a suspi- 
cion of the sister art should Imger to this 
day The only effectual way to lay it to rest 
is to emphasise the analogy to which I just 
alluded — to msist on the fact that as the pic- 
ture IS reahty, so the novel is history That 
10 IS the only general description (which does 
It jusuce) that we may give of the novel. 
But history also is allowed to represent hfe. 
It IS not, any more than painting, expected 
to apologise The subject-matter of flcuon 
is stored up likewise m documents and rec- 
ords, and if It will not give itself away, as 
they say in Cahfornia, it must speak with 
assurance, with the tone of the historian 
Certain accomplished novelists have a habit 
20 of giving themselves away which must often 
bring tears to the eyes of people who take 
their fiction seriously I was lately struck, in 
reading over many pages of Anthony Trol- 
lope, with his want of discretion in this 
particular In a digression, a parenthesis or 
an aside, he concedes to the reader that he 
and this trusting friend are only ‘making be- 
heve ’ He admits that the events he narrates 
have not really happened, and that he can 
31- give his narrative any turn the reader may 
like best Such a betrayal of a sacred office 
seems to me, I confess, a terrible crime, it is 
what I mean by the attitude of apology, and 
It shocks me every whit as much m Trollope 
as It would have shocked me in Gibbon or 
Macaulay It imphes that the novehst is less 
occupied in looking for the truth (the truth, 
of course I mean, that he assumes, the 
premises that we must grant him, whatever 
40 they may be), than the historian, and m 
doing so It deprives him at a stroke of all his 
standing-room To represent and illustrate 
the past, the actions of men, is the task of 
either writer, and the only difference that I 
can see is, m proportion as he succeeds, to 
the honour of the novehst, consisting as it 
does in his having more difficulty in coUect- 
mg his evidence, which is so far from bemg 
purely hterary It seems to me to give him a 
50 great character, the fact that he has at once 
so much in common with the philosopher 
and the painter, this double analogy is a 
magmficent heritage. 

It IS of all this evidently that Mr Besant 
18 full when he msists upon the fact that 
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fiction IS one of the fine arts, deserving in its 
turn of all the honours and emoluments that 
have hitherto been reserved for the success- 
ful profession of music, poetry, pamung, 
architecture It is impossible to msist too 
much on so important a truth, and the place 
that Mr Besant demands for the work of 
the novelist may be represented, a trifle less 
abstractly, by saying that he demands not 
only that it shall be reputed artistic, but lo 
that it shall be reputed very artistic indeed 
It IS excellent that he should have struck 
this note, for his doing so indicates that 
there was need of it, that his proposition 
may be to many people a novelty One tubs 
one’s eyes at the thought, but the rest of 
Mr Besant’s essay confirms the revelauon 
I suspect in truth that it would be possible 
to confirm it sull further, and that one 
would not be far wrong m saying that in ad- 20 
dition to the people to whom it has never 
occurred that a novel ought to be artistic, 
there are a great many others who, if this 
prmciple were urged upon them, would be 
filled with an mdefinable mistrust They 
would find It difficult to explain their re- 
pugnance, but It would operate strongly to 
put them on their guard ‘Art,’ m our Prot- 
estant commumties, where so many things 
have got so strangely twisted about, is 30 
supposed m certain circles to have some 
vaguely injurious effect upon those who 
make it an important consideration, who 
let It weigh m the balance It is assumed 
to be opposed in some mysterious manner 
to morality, to amusement, to instruction 
When It is embodied in the work of the 
pamter (the sculptor is another affair') you 
know what it is it stands there before you, 
in the honesty of pink and green and a gilt 40 
frame, you can see the worst of it at a glance, 
and you can be on your guard But when it 
IS introduced into hterature it becomes 
more insidious — there is danger of its hurt- 
ing you before you know it Literature 
should be either mstructive or amusing, and 
there is in many minds an impression that 
these artistic preoccupauons, the search for 
form, contribute to neither end, mterfere 
mdeed with both They arc too frivolous to 50 
be edifymg, and too serious to be diverting, 
and they are moreover priggish and para- 
doxical and superfluous That, I think, rep- 
resents the maimer in which the latent 
thought of many people who read novels as 


an exercise in skipping would explain itself 
if It were to become articulate They would 
argue, of course, that a novel ought to be 
‘good,’ but they would interpret this term 
m a fashion of their own, which mdeed 
would vary considerably from one critic to 
another One would say that bemg good 
means representing virtuous and aspiring 
characters, placed in prominent positions, 
another would say that it depends on a 
‘happy ending,’ on a distribution at the last 
of prizes, pensions, husbands, wives, babies, 
milhons, appended paragraphs, and cheer- 
ful remarks Another still would say that it 
means bemg full of incident and movement, 
so that we shall wish to jump ahead, to see 
who was the mysterious stranger, and if the 
stolen will was ever found, and shall not be 
distracted from this pleasure by any tire- 
some analysis or ‘description ’ But they 
would all agree that the ‘artistic’ idea would 
spoil some of their fun One would hold it 
accountable for all the description, another 
would see it revealed in the absence of sym- 
pathy Its hostility to a happy ending would 
be evident, and it might even in some cases 
render any endmg at all impossible The 
‘ending’ of a novel is, for many persons, hkc 
that of a good dmner, a course of desert and 
ices, and the artist m ficuon is regarded as a 
sort of meddlesome doctor who forbids 
agreeable aftertastes It is therefore true 
that this conception of Mr Besant’s of the 
novel as a superior form encounters not 
only a negative but a positive indifference 
It matters little that as a work of art it should 
really be as httle or as much of its essence to 
supply happy endmgs, sympatheuc char- 
acters, and an objecuve tone, as if it were a 
work of mechanics the association of ideas, 
however incongruous, might easily be too 
much for it if an eloquent voice were not 
sometimes raised to call attention to the 
fact that It IS at once as free and as serious a 
branch of hterature as any other 

Certainly this might sometimes be 
doubted in presence of the enormous num- 
ber of works of fiction that appeal to the 
creduhty of our generation, for it might 
easily seem that there could be no great 
character in a commodity so qmckly and 
easily produced It must be admitted that 
good novels are much compromised by bad 
ones, and that the field at large suffers dis- 
credit from overcrowdmg I think, however. 
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that this injury is only superficial, and that 
the superabundance of written fiction 
proves nothing against the principle itself 
It has been vulgarised, like all other kinds 
of hterature, like everything else to-day, 
and It has proved more than some kinds ac- 
cessible to vulgarisation But there is as 
much difference as there ever was between 
a good novel and a bad one. the bad is 
swept with all the daubed canvases and lo 
spoiled marble into some unvisited limbo, 
or mfimte rubbish-yard beneath the back- 
windows of the world, and the good sub- 
sists and emits its light and stimulates our 
desire for perfection As I shall take the lib- 
erty of making but a single criticism of Mr 
Besant, whose tone is so full of the love of 
his art, I may as well have done with it at 
once He seems to me to mistake in attempt- 
ing to say so definitely beforehand what 20 
sort of an affair the good novel will be To 
indicate the danger of such an error as that 
has been the purpose of these few pages, to 
suggest that certain traditions on the sub- 
ject, apphedapnon,havealreadyhad much 
to answer for, and that the good health of an 
art which undertakes so immediately to re- 
produce hfe must demand that it be per- 
fectly free It lives upon exercise, and the 
very meaning of exercise is freedom The 30 
only obhgation to which in advance we may 
hold a novel, without incurring the accusa- 
tion of being arbitrary, is that it be interest- 
mg That general responsibility rests upon 
It, but It is the only one I can think of The 
ways in which it is at liberty to accomphsh 
this result (of interesting us) strike me as 
innumerable, and such as can only suffer 
from being marked out or fenced m by pre- 
scription They are as various as the tem- 40 
perament of man, and they are successful in 
proportion as they reveal a particular mmd, 
different from others A novel is m its 
broadest definition a personal, a direct im- 
pression of hfe that, to begm with, consu- 
tutes its value, which is greater or less ac- 
cording to the intensity of the impression 
But there will be no intensity at all, and 
therefore no value, unless there is freedom 
to feel and say The tracing of a fine to be 50 
followed, of a tone to be taken, of a form to 
be filled out, is a limitation of that freedom 
and a suppression of the very thmg that we 
are most curious about The form, it seems 
to me, IS to be appreciated after the fact: 
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then the author’s choice has been made, his 
standard has been mdicated, then we can 
follow lines and directions and compare 
tones and resemblances Then m a word we 
can enjoy one of the most charming of pleas- 
ures, we can estimate quahty, we can apply 
the test of execution. The execution be- 
longs to the author alone, it is what is most 
personal to him, and we measure him by 
that. The advantage, the luxury, as well as 
the torment and responsibihty of the novel- 
ist, IS that there is no limit to what he may 
attempt as an executant — no limit to his 
possible experiments, efforts, discoveries, 
successes Here it is especially that he 
works, step by step, hke his brother of the 
brush, of whom we may always say that he 
has painted his picture m a manner best 
known to himself His manner is his secret, 
not necessarily a jealous one He cannot dis- 
close It as a general thing if he would, he 
would be at a loss to teach it to others I say 
this with a due recollection of having in- 
sisted on the commumty of method of the 
artist who paints a picture and the artist 
who writes a novel The painter ts able to 
teach the rudiments of his practice, and it is 
possible, from the study of good work 
(granted the aptitude), both to learn how to 
paint and to learn how to write Yet it re- 
mains true, without injury to the rapproche- 
ment, that the hterary artist would be 
obhged to say to his pupil much more than 
the other, ‘Ah, well, you must do it as you 
can'’ It IS a quesuon of degree, a matter of 
dehcacy. If there are exact sciences, there 
are also exact arts, and the grammar of 
painting is so much more defimte that it 
makes the difference 

1 ought to add, however, that if Mr. 
Besant says at the beginning of his essay 
that the ‘laws of fiction may be laid down 
and taught with as much precision and ex- 
acmess as the laws of harmony, perspec- 
tive, and proportion,’ he mitigates what 
might appear to be an extravagance by 
applying his remark to ‘general’ laws, and 
by expressmg most of these rules m a man- 
ner with which It would certainly be unac- 
commodatmg to disagree. That the novelist 
must write from his experience, that his 
‘charatters must be real and such as might 
be met with m actual hfe,’ that ‘a young 
lady brought up m a quiet country village 
should avoid descriptions of garrison life,’ 
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and ‘a writer whose friends and personal 
experiences belong to the lower middle- 
class should carefully avoid mtroducmg his 
characters into society’, that one should 
enter one’s notes in a common-place book, 
that one’s figures should be clear m outlme, 
that making them clear by some trick of 
speech or of carriage is a bad method, and 
‘describing them at length’ is a worse one, 
that Enghsh Fiction should have a ‘con- 
scious moral purpose’, that ‘it is almost im- 
possible to estimate too highly the value 
of careful workmanship — that is, of style’, 
that ‘the most important point of all is the 
story,’ that ‘the story is everything’, 
these are prmciples with most of which 
It IS surely impossible not to sympathise. 
That remark about the lower middle- 
class writer and his knowmg his place is 
perhaps rather chilhng, but for the rest I 
should find it difficult to dissent from any 
one of these recommendauons At the same 
time, I should find it difficult positively to 
assent to them, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the injunction as to entering one’s notes 
m a common-place book They scarcely 
seem to me to have the quahty that Mr 
Besant attributes to the rules of the novehst 
— the ‘precision and exactness’ of ‘the laws 
of harmony, perspecuve, and proportion ’ 
They are suggestive, they are even inspir- 
ing, but they are not exact, though they are 
doubtless as much so as the case admits of 
which IS a proof of that hberty of mterpre- 
tation for which I just contended For the 
value of these different injunctions — so 
beautiful and so vague — is wholly m the 
meamng one attaches to them The charac- 
ters, the situation, which strike one as 
real will be those that touch and mterest 
one most, but the measure of reahty is very 
difficult to fix The reahty of Don Quixote 
or of Mr Micawber is a very delicate shade. 
It is a reahty so coloured by the author’s 
vision that, vivid as it may be, one would 
hesitate to propose it as a model one would 
expose one’s self to some very embarrassmg 
questions on the part of a pupil It goes 
without saymg that you wUl not write a 
good novel unless you possess the sense of 
reahty, but it will be difficult to give you a 
recipe for calhng that sense mto bemg. Hu- 
mamty is immense, and reality has a mynad 
forms, the most one can affirm is that some 
of the flowers of fiction have the odour of 


It, and others have not, as for teUmg you in 
advance how your nosegay should be com- 
posed, that is another affair It is equally ex- 
cellent and mcondusive to say that one 
must write from experience, to our supposi- 
titious aspirant such a declaration might 
savour of mockery. What kind of experi- 
ence IS intended, and where does it begm 
and end? Expenence is never hmited, and 
lo it is never complete, it is an immense sensi- 
bihty, a kind of huge spiderweb of the finest 
silken threads suspended in the chamber of 
consciousness, and catching every air-borne 
particle in its tissue It is the very atmos- 
phere of the mind, and when the mind is 
imagmauve — much more when it happens 
to be that of a man of gemus — it takes to it- 
self the famtest hints of life, it converts the 
very pulses of the air into revelations The 
20 young lady hving m a village has only to be 
a damsel upon whom nothing is lost to make 
It qmte unfair (as it seems to me) to declare 
to her that she shall have nothing to say 
about the military Greater miracles have 
been seen than that, imaginauon assisting, 
she should speak the truth about some of 
these gentlemen I remember an English 
novehst, a woman of gemus, telling me that 
she was much commended for the impres- 
30 Sion she had managed to give m one of her 
tales of the nature and way of hfe of the 
French Protestant youth She had been 
asked where she learned so much about this 
recondite being, she had been congratulated 
on her pecuhar opportumties These oppor- 
tumties consisted in her having once, in 
Pans, as she ascended a staircase, passed an 
open door where, m the household of a 
pasteur, some of the young Protestants were 
40 seated at table round a fimshed meal The 
ghmpse made a picture, it lasted only a mo- 
ment, but that moment was experience She 
had got her direct personal impression, and 
she turned out her type She knew what 
youth was, and what Protestantism, she also 
had the advantage of havmg seen what it 
was to be French, so that she converted 
these ideas mto a concrete image and pro- 
duced a reahty Above all, however, she 
50 was blessed with the faculty which when 
you give It an inch takes an ell, and which 
for the artist is a much greater source of 
strength than any accident of residence 01 
of place m the soaal scale The power to 
guess the unseen from the seen, to trace the 



imphcation of things, to judge the whole 
piece by the pattern, the condition of feel- 
ing life in general so completely that you 
are well on your way to knowing any partic- 
ular comer of it — this cluster of g^s may 
almost be said to constitute experience, and 
they occur in country and m town, and m 
the most differmg stages of education If ex- 
perience consists of impressions, it may be 
said that impressions are experience, just as 
(have we not seen it^) they are the very air 
we breathe Therefore, if I should certainly 
say to a novice, ‘Write from experience and 
experience only,’ I should feel that this was 
rather a tantahsmg monition if I were not 
careful immediately to add, ‘Try to be one 
of the people on whom nothing is lost!’ 

I am far from intending by this to mim- 
mise the importance of exactness — of tmth 
of detail One can speak best from one’s 20 
own taste, and 1 may therefore venture to 
say that the air of reality (solidity of specifi- 
cation) seems to me to be the supreme vir- 
tue of a novel — the merit on which all its 
other merits (including that conscious 
moral purpose of which Mr Besant speaks) 
helplessly and submissively depend If it be 
not there they are all as nothing, and if 
these be there, they owe their effect to the 
success with which the author has produced 30 
the illusion of life The culuvauon of this 
success, the study of this exquisite process, 
form, to my taste, the beginmng and the 
end of the art of the novelist They are his 
inspiration, his despair, his reward, his tor- 
ment, his delight It is here in very truth 
that he competes with hfe, it is here that he 
competes with his brother the painter in hts 
attempt to render the look of things, the 
look that conveys their meamng, to catch 40 
the colour, the relief, the expression, the 
surface, the substance of the human spec- 
tacle It IS in regard to this that Mr. Besant 
is well inspired when he bids him take notes 
He cannot possibly take too many, he can- 
not possibly take enough All life solicits 
him, and to ‘render’ the simplest surface, to 
produce the most momentary illusion, is a 
very complicated business His case would 
be easier, and the rule would be more exact, 50 
if Mr Besant had been able to tell him what 
notes to take But this, I fear, he can never 
learn in any manual, it is the busmess of his 
hfe He has to take a great many in order to 
select a few, he has to work them up as he 
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can, and even the guides and philosophers 
who might have most to say to him must 
leave him alone when it comes to the apph- 
cation of precepts, as we leave the pamter in 
communion with his palette. That his char- 
acters ‘must be clear in outhne,’ as Mr Be- 
sant says — he feels that down to his boots, 
but how he shall make them so is a secret 
between his good angel and himself It 
would be absurdly simple if he could be 
taught that a great deal of ‘description’ 
would make them so, or that on the con- 
trary the absence of description and the cul- 
tivation of dialogue, or the absence of dia- 
logue and the multiphcation of ‘incident,’ 
would rescue him from his difficulties 
Nothmg, for instance, is more possible than 
that he be of a turn of mind for which this 
odd, hteral opposition of description and 
dialogue, mcident and description, has little 
meamng and light People often talk of these 
thmgs as if they had a kmd of internecme 
distmctness, instead of melting into each 
other at every breath, and being intimately 
associated parts of one general effort of ex- 
pression I cannot imagine composition ex- 
isting m a series of blocks, nor conceive, m 
any novel worth discussing at all, of a pas- 
sage of description that is not m its inten- 
uon narrative, a passage of dialogue that is 
not in Its intenuon descriptive, a touch of 
truth of any sort that does not partake of the 
nature of inadent, or an mcident that de- 
rives Its interest from any other source than 
the general and only source of the success 
of a work of art — that of being illustrative. 
A novel is a hvmg thing, all one and con- 
tmuous, like any other organism, and in 
proporuon as it uves will it be found, I 
think, that m each of the parts there is 
something of each of the other parts The 
critic who over the close texture of a hmshed 
work shall pretend to trace a geography of 
Items wiU mark some frontiers as artificial, 
I fear, as any that have been known to his- 
tory There is an old-fashioned distinction 
between the novel of character and the 
novel of incident which must have cost 
many a snule to the intending fabulist who 
was keen about his work It appears to me 
as htde to the point as the equally cele- 
brated disunction between the novel and 
the romance — to answer as httle to any real- 
ity There are bad novels and good novels, 
as there are bad pictures and good pictures. 
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but that IS the only distinction in which I 
see any meaning, and I can as httle imagine 
speaking of a novel of character as I can 
imagine speaking of a picture of character 
When one says picture one says of character, 
when one says novel one says of incident, 
and the terms may be transposed at will 
What IS character but the determination of 
incident^ What is incident but the illustra- 
aon of character^ What is either a picture 
or a novel that is not of character? What else 
do we seek in it and find in it^ It is an in- 
cident for a woman to stand up with her 
hand resting on a table and look out at you 
in a certam way, or if it be not an mcident I 
think It wUl be hard to say what it is At the 
same time it is an expression of character 
If you say you don’t see it (character in that 
— allons done'), this is exactly what the artist 
who has reasons of his own for thinking he 
does see it undertakes to show you When a 
young man makes up his mind that he has 
not faith enough after all to enter the church 
as he intended, that is an mcident, though 
you may not hurry to the end of the chapter 
to see whether perhaps he doesn’t change 
once more I do not say that these are ex- 
traordinary or startlmg incidents I do not 
pretend to estimate the degree of interest 
proceeding from them, for this will depend 
upon the skill of the painter It sounds al- 
most puerile to say that some incidents are 
intrinsically much more important than 
others, and I need not take this precaution 
after havmg professed my sympathy for the 
major ones m remarkmg that the only clas- 
sification of the novel that I can understand 
IS into that which has hfe and that which has 
It not 

The novel and the romance, the novel 
of incident and that of character — these 
clumsy separations appear to me to have 
been made by criucs and readers for their 
own convenience, and to help them out of 
some of their occasional queer predica- 
ments, but to have httle reahty or interest 
for the producer, from whose pomt of view 
It IS of course that we are attempting to con- 
sider the art of ficuon The case is the same 
with another shadowy category which Mr 
Besant apparently is disposed to set up — 
that of the ‘modern Enghsh novel’j unless 
mdeed it be that m this matter he has fallen 
mto an accidental confusion of standpomts 
It is not qmte clear whether he mtends the 


remarks in which he alludes to it to be di- 
dactic or historical It is as difficult to sup- 
pose a person intending to wnte a modem 
Enghsh as to suppose him writing an an- 
cient Enghsh novel that is a label which 
begs the quesuon One writes the novel, one 
paints the picture, of one’s language and of 
one’s time, and calhng it modern Enghsh 
will not, alas' make the difficult task any 
10 easier No more, unfortunately, will calhng 
this or that work of one’s feUow-artist a ro- 
mance — unless It be, of course, simply for 
the pleasanmess of the thing, as for instance 
when Hawthorne gave this heading to his 
story of Bhthedale The French, who have 
brought the theory of fiction to remarkable 
completeness, have but one name for the 
novel, and have not attempted smaller 
things in It, that I can see, for that I can 
20 think of no obhgation to which the ‘ro- 
mancer’ would not be held equally with 
the novehst, the standard of execution is 
equally high for each Of course it is of exe- 
cution that we are talking — that being the 
only point of a novel that is open to conten- 
tion This IS perhaps too often lost sight of, 
only to produce interminable confusions 
and cross-purposes We must grant the 
artist his subject, his idea, his donnie our 
30 criucism is apphed only to what he makes 
of It Naturally I do not mean that we are 
bound to like it or find it interesting in case 
we do not our course is perfectly simple — 
to let It alone We may beheve that of a cer- 
tam idea even the most sincere novehst can 
make nothing at all, and the event may per- 
fectly justify our behef, but the failure will 
have been a failure to execute, and it is m 
the execution that the fatal weakness is re- 
40 corded If we pretend to respect the artist 
at all, we must allow him tus freedom of 
choice, in the face, m particular cases, of m- 
numerable presumpuons that the choice 
will not fructify Art derives a considerable 
part of Its beneficial exercise from flymg m 
the face of presumpuons, and some of the 
most interesung experiments of which it is 
capable are hidden m the bosom of com- 
mon things Gustave Flaubert has written 
50 a story about the devouon of a servant-girl 
to a parrot, and the production, highly fin- 
ished as It is, cannot on the whole be called 
a success We are perfectly free to find it 
flat, but I think it nught have been interest- 
mg, and I, for my part, am extremely glad 
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he should have written it, it is a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of what can be done 
— or what cannot Ivan Turgenieff has 
written a tale about a deaf and dumb serf 
and a lap-dog, and the thing is touchmg, 
loving, a little masterpiece He struck the 
note of hfe where Gustave Flaubert missed 
it — ^he flew in the face of a presumption and 
achieved a victory 

Nothing, of course, will ever take the 10 
place of the good old fashion of ‘hking’ a 
work of art or not liking it the most im- 
proved criticism will not abolish that primi- 
tive, that ultimate test I mention this to 
guard myself from the accusation of mti- 
mating that the idea, the subject, of a novel 
or a picture, does not matter It matters, to 
my sense, m the highest degree, and if I 
might put up a prayer it would be that art- 
ists should select none but the richest. 20 
Some, as I have already hastened to admit, 
are much more remunerative than others, 
and It would be a world happily arranged 
in which persons intending to treat them 
should be exempt from confusions and mis- 
takes This fortunate condition will arrive 
only, I fear, on the same day that criucs be- 
come purged from error Meanwhile, I re- 
peat, we do not judge the artist with fairness 
unless we say to him, ‘Oh, I grant you your 30 
startmg-pomt, because if I did not I should 
seem to prescribe to you, and heaven forbid 
I should take that responsibihty If I pre- 
tend to tell you what you must not take, 
you will call upon me to tell you then what 
you must take, in which case I shall be 
prettily caught Moreover, it isn’t till I 
have accepted your data that I can begin to 
measure you I have the standard, the 
pitch, I have no right to tamper with your 40 
flute and then criucise your music Of 
course I may not care for your idea at all, I 
may think it silly, or stale, or unclean, m 
which case I wash my hands of you alto- 
gether. I may content myself with behevmg 
that you will not have succeeded m bemg 
mteresung, but I shall, of course, not at- 
tempt to demonstrate it, and you will be as 
indifferent to me as I am to you. I needn’t 
remmd you that there are all sorts of tastes 50 
who can know it better? Some people, for 
excellent reasons, don’t like to read about 
carpenters, others, for reasons even better, 
don’t like to read about courtesans. Many 
object to Amencans Others (I beheve they 


are mainly editors and pubhshers) won’t 
look at Itahans Some readers don’t like 
quiet subjects, others don’t like busthng 
ones Some enjoy a complete illusion, others 
the consciousness of large concessions 
They choose their novels accordmgly, and 
if they don’t care about your idea they 
won’t, a fortiori, care about your treatment ’ 
So that it comes back very quickly, as I 
have said, to the liking in spite of M Zola, 
who reasons less powerfully than he repre- 
sents, and who will not reconcile himself to 
this absoluteness of taste, thinking that 
there are certain thmgs that people ought to 
like, and that they can be made to like I am 
quite at a loss to imagine anythmg (at any 
rate in this matter of fiction) that people 
ought to like or to dishke Selection will be 
sure to take care of itself, for it has a con- 
stant motive behind it That motive is sim- 
ply experience As people feel hfe, so they 
wiU feel the art that is most closely related 
to It This closeness of relauon is what we 
should never forget in talkmg of the effort 
of the novel Many people speak of it as a 
facuuous, artificial form, a product of in- 
genuity, the business of which is to alter 
and arrange the things that surroimd us, to 
translate them into convenuonal, traditional 
moulds This, however, is a view of the 
matter which carries us but a very short 
way, condemns the art to an eternal repeti- 
tion of a few famihar clichis, cuts short its 
development, and leads us straight up to a 
dead wall Catching the very note and trick, 
the strange irregular rhythm of hfe, that is 
the attempt whose strenuous force keeps 
Fiction upon her feet In proporuon as in 
what she offers us we see hfe without re- 
arrangement do we feel that we are touch- 
ing the truth, m proporuon as we see it with 
rearrangement do we feel that we are being 
put off with a subsutute, a compromise and 
convenuon It is not uncommon to hear an 
extraordinary assurance of remark m regard 
to this matter of rearranging, which is often 
spoken of as if it were the last word of art 
Mr Besant seems to me m danger of falhng 
mto the great error with his rather im- 
guarded talk about ‘selecuon.’ Art is essen- 
ually selection, but it is a selection whose 
main care is to be typical, to be mclusive 
For many people art means rose-coloured 
wmdow-panes, and selection means pickmg 
a bouquet for Mrs Grundy They will tell 
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you gbbly that artistic considerations have 
nothing to do with the disagreeable, with 
the ugly, they will rattle off shallow com- 
monplaces about the provmce of art and the 
limits of art ull you are moved to some won- 
der m return as to the province and the 
hmits of Ignorance It appears to me that no 
one can ever have made a seriously artistic 
attempt without becommg conscious of an 
immense increase — a kind of revelation — 10 
of freedom One perceives in that case — by 
the hght of a heavenly ray — that the prov- 
mce of art is all hfe, all feehng, all obser- 
vation, all vision As Mr Besant so jusdy 
mtimates, it is all experience That is a suf- 
ficient answer to those who maintain that it 
must not touch the sad things of hfe, who 
stick into Its divine unconscious bosom htde 
prohibitory inscripuons on the end of sticks 
such as we see m pubhc gardens — ‘It is for- 20 
bidden to walk on the grass, it is forbidden 
to touch the flowers, it is not allowed to in- 
troduce dogs or to remam after dark, it is 
requested to keep to the right ’ The young 
aspirant in the hne of fiction whom we con- 
tinue to imagine will do nothing without 
taste, for in that case his freedom would be 
of little use to him, but the first advantage 
of his taste will be to reveal to him the ab- 
surdity of the htde sticks and tickets If he 30 
have taste, I must add, of course he will 
have ingenuity, and my disrespectful refer- 
ence to that quality just now was not meant 
to imply that it is useless in hcuon But it is 
only a secondary aid, the first is a capacity 
for receiving straight impressions 

Mr Besant has some remarks on the 
quesuon of ‘the story’ which I shall not at- 
tempt to criticise, though they seem to me 
to contain a singular ambiguity, because I 40 
do not think I understand them I cannot 
see what is meant by talking as if there were 
a part of a novel which is the story and part 
of It which for mystical reasons is not — un- 
less indeed the distinction be made in a 
sense m which it is difficult to suppose that 
any one should attempt to convey anything. 

‘The story,’ if it represents anydung, rep- 
resents the subject, the idea, the donnee of 
the novel, and there is surely no ‘school’ — 50 
Mr Besant speaks of a school — which urges 
that a novel should be all treatment and no 
subject There must assuredly be sometlung 
to treat, every school is intimately conscious 
of that This sense of the story being the 


idea, the startmg-point, of the novel, is the 
only one that I see m which it can be spoken 
of as something different from its orgamc 
whole, and smce in proportion as the work 
IS successful the idea permeates and pene- 
trates It, informs and animates it, so that 
every word and every punctuation-pomt 
contribute directly to the expression, in 
that proportion do we lose our sense of the 
story being a blade which may be drawn 
more or less out of its sheath The story and 
the novel, the idea and the form, are the 
needle and thread, and I never heard of a 
guild of tailors who recommended the use 
of the thread without the needle, or the 
needle without the thread Mr Besant is 
not the only critic who may be observed to 
have spoken as if there were certain things 
m hfe which constitute stories, and certain 
others which do not I find the same odd 
imphcation m an entertaming article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette., devoted, as it happens, 
to Mr Besant’s lecture ‘The story is the 
thing’’ says this graceful writer, as if with a 
tone of opposition to some other idea I 
should think it was, as every painter who, as 
the time for ‘sending in’ his picture looms 
in the distance, finds himself still in quest of 
a subject — as every belated artist not fixed 
about his theme will heartily agree There 
are some subjects which speak to us and 
others which do not, but he would be a 
clever man who should undertake to give a 
rule — an index expurgatorius — by which 
the story and the no-story should be known 
apart It is impossible (to me at least) to 
imagine any such rule which shall not be al- 
together arbitrary The writer in the Pall 
Mall opposes the dehghtful (as I suppose) 
novel of Margot la Balafree to certain tales 
m which ‘Bostonian nymphs’ appear to 
have ‘rejected English dukes for psycholog- 
ical reasons ’ I am not acquainted with the 
romance just designated, and can scarcely 
forgive the Pall Mall critic for not mention- 
ing the name of the author, but the utle ap- 
pears to refer to a lady who may have re- 
ceived a scar in some heroic adventure I am 
mconsolable at not bemg acquainted with 
this episode, but am utterly at a loss to see 
why It 18 a story when the rejection (or ac- 
ceptance) of a duke is not, and why a reason, 
psychological or other, is not a subject when 
a cicatrix is They are all particles of the 
mulutudmous hfe with which the novel 
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deals, and surely no dogma which pretends that is in tracmg the development of the 

to make it lawful to touch the one and un- moral consciousness of a child But one of 

lawful to touch the other will stand for a these productions strikes me as exactly as 

moment on its feet It is the speaal picture much of a novel as the other, and as havmg 

that must stand or fall, according as it seem a 'story’ quite as much The moral con- 

to possess truth or to lack it Mr Besant sciousness of a child is as much a part of 

does not, to my sense, light up the subject life as the islands of the Spanish Main, and 

by intimating that a story must, under pen- the one sort of geography seems to me to 

alty of not being a story, consist of ‘adven- have those ‘surprises’ of which Mr. Besant 

tures ’ Why of adventures more than of 10 speaks qmte as much as the other For my- 
green spectacles^ He mentions a category of self (since it comes back in the last resort, as 

impossible things, and among them he I say, to the preference of the individual), 

places ‘fiction without adventure ’ Why the picture of the child’s experience has the 

without adventure, more than without mat- advantage that I can at successive steps (an 

rimony, or celibacy, or parturition, or chol- immense luxury, near to the ‘sensual pleas- 

era, or hydropathy, or Jansemsm^ This ure’ of which Mr Besant’s critic in the Pall 

seems to me to bring the novel back to the Mali speaks j say Yes or No, as it may be, to 

hapless little role of being an artificial, what the artist puts before me I have been 

ingemous thing — bring it down from its a child in fact, but I have been on a quest for 

large, free character of an immense and ex- lo a buried treasure only in supposition, and it 
quisite correspondence with fife And what is a simple accident that with M de Gon- 

is adventure, when it comes to that, and by court I should have for the most part to say 

what sign is the listening pupil to recogmse No With George Eliot, when she painted 

it^ It IS an adventure — an immense one — that country with a far other intelhgence, I 

for me to write this little article, and for a always said Yes 

Bostonian nymph to reject an English duke The most interesting part of Mr Besant’s 

is an adventure only less stirring, I should lecture is unfortunately the briefest passage 

say, than for an English duke to be rejected — his very cursory allusion to the ‘conscious 

by a Bostonian nymph I see dramas within moral purpose’ of the novel Here again it is 

dramas in that, and innumerable points of 30 not very clear whether he be recording a 
view A psychological reason is, to my im- fact or laying down a principle, it is a great 

agination, an object adorably pictorial, to pity that m the latter case he should not 

catch the tint of its complexion — I feel as if have developed his idea This branch of the 

that idea might inspire one to Titianesque subject is of immense importance, and Mr 

efforts There are few things more exciting Besant’s few words point to considerations 

to me, in short, than a psychological reason, of the widest reach, not to be lightly dis- 

and yet, I protest, the novel seems to me the posed of He will have treated the art of fic- 

most magnificent form of art I have just non but superficially who is not prepared 

been reading, at the same ume, the dehght- to go every inch of the way that these con- 

ful story of Treasure Island, by Mr Robert 40 siderations will carry him It is for this rea- 
Loms Stevenson and, in a manner less con- son that at the beginning of these remarks 

secutive, the last tale from M Edmond de I was careful to notify the reader that my 

Goncourt, which is enutled Chine One of reflections on so large a theme have no pre- 

these works treats of murders, mysteries, tension to be exhaustive Like Mr Besant, 

islands of dreadful renown, hairbreadth es- I have left the question of the morahty of the 

capes, miraculous coincidences and buried novel till the last, and at the last I find I 

doubloons The other treats of a litde have used up my space It is a question sur- 

French girl who lived in a fine house m rounded with difficulties, as witness the 

Pans, and died of wounded sensibility be- very first that meets us, in the form of a def- 

cause no one would marry her. I call Treas~ so inite quesuon, on the threshold Vagueness, 
lire Island delightful, because it appears to in such a discussion, is fatal, and what is the 

me to have succeeded wonderfully in what meaning of your morality and your con- 

it attempts, and I venture to bestow no epi- scious moral purpose? Will you not define 

thet upon Chene, which strikes me as hav- your terms and explain how (a novel being 

mg faded deplorably m what it attempts — a picture) a picture can be either moral oi 
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immoral? You wish to pamt a moral picture 
or carve a moral statue will you not tell us 
how you would set about it? We are dis- 
cussmg the Art of Fiaion, quesuons of art 
are quesuons (m the widest sense) of execu- 
uon, quesuons of morahty are qmte another 
affair, and will you not let us see how it is 
that you find it so easy to mix them up> 
These thmgs are so clear to Mr Besant that 
he has deduced from them a law which he 
sees embodied m English FicUon, and 
which is ‘a truly admirable thing and a 
great cause for congratulation ’ It is a great 
cause for congratulauon indeed when such 
thorny problems become as smooth as silk 
I may add that m so far as Mr Besant per- 
ceives that in pomt of fact English Ficuon 
has addressed itself preponderantly to these 
dehcate questions he will appear to many 
people to have made a vain discovery They 
will have been positively struck, on the con- 
trary, with the moral timidity of the usual 
Enghsh novehst, with his (or with her) aver- 
sion to face the difficulues with which on 
every side the treatment of reahty bristles 
He IS apt to be extremely shy (whereas the 
piaure that Mr Besant draws is a picture of 
boldness), and the sign of his work, for the 
most part, is a cautious silence on certain 
subiects In the Enghsh novel (by which of 
course I mean the American as well), more 
than in any other, there is a tradiuonal dif- 
ference between that which people know 
and that which they agree to admit that they 
know, that which they see and that which 
they speak of, that which they feel to a part 
of hfe and that which they allow to enter 
mto hterature There is the great difference, 
in short, between what they talk of m con- 
versation and what they talk of in prmt The 
essence of moral energy is to survey the 
whole field, and I should directly reverse 
Mr Besant’s remark and say not that the 
English novel has a purpose, but that it has 
a diffidence To what degree a purpose m a 
work of art is a source of corrupuon 1 shall 
not attempt to mquire, the one that seems 
to me least dangerous is the purpose of mak- 
ing a perfect work As for our novel, I may 
say lastly on this score that as we find it m 
England to-day it strikes me as addressed in 
a large degree to ‘young people,’ and that 
this m Itself constitutes a presumption that 
It will be rather shy There are certam 
thmgs which it is generally agreed not to 


discuss, not even to mention, before young 
people That is very well, but the absence 
of discussion is not a symptom of the moral 
passion The purpose of the Enghsh novel 
— ‘a truly admirable thmg, and a great cause 
for congratulation’ — strikes me therefore as 
rather negative 

There is one point at which the moral 
sense and the artistic sense he very near to- 
lo gether, that is in the light of the very obvi- 
ous truth that the deepest quahty of a work 
of art will always be the quahty of the mind 
of the producer In proportion as that intel- 
hgence is fine will the novel, the picture, the 
statue partake of the substance of beauty 
and truth To be constituted of such ele- 
ments IS, to my vision, to have purpose 
enough No good novel will ever proceed 
from a superficial mind, that seems to me an 
20 axiom which, for the artist in fiction, will 
cover all needful moral ground if the youth- 
ful aspirant take it to heart it will illuminate 
for him many of the mysteries of ‘purpose ’ 
There are many other useful things that 
might be said to him, but I have come to the 
end of my article, and can only touch them 
as I pass The critic in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, whom I have already quoted, draws 
attention to the danger, in speaking of the 
30 art of fiction, of generahsing The danger 
that he has m mind is rather, I imagme, 
that of particularising, for there are some 
comprehensive remarks which, in addition 
to those embodied in Mr Besant’s sug- 
gestive lecture, might without fear of mis- 
leading him be addressed to the ingenuous 
student I should remmd him first of the 
magmficence of the form that is open to 
him, which offers to sight so few restric- 
40 tions and such innumerable opportumties 
The other arts, m comparison, appear con- 
fined and hampered, the various conditions 
under which they are exercised are so rigid 
and defimte But the only condition that I 
can think of attachmg to the composition of 
the novel is, as I have already said, that it be 
smcere This freedom is a splendid privi- 
lege, and the first lesson of the young novel- 
ist IS to learn to be worthy of it ‘Enjoy it as 
50 It deserves,’ I should say to him, ‘take pos- 
session of It, explore it to its utmost extent, 
pubhsh It, rejoice in it All life belongs to 
you, and do not listen either to those who 
would shut you up into corners of it and tell 
you that it is only here and there that art m- 
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habits, or to those who would persuade you 
that this heavenly messenger wings her way 
outside of life altogether, breathing a super- 
fine air, and turning away her head from the 
truth of things There is no impression of 
life, no manner of seeing it and feehng it, to 
which the plan of the novelist may not offer 
a place, you have only to remember that 
talents so dissimilar as those of Alexandre 
Dumas and Jane Austen, Charles Dickens lo 
and Gustave Flaubert have worked m this 
field with equal glory Do not think too 
much about optimism and pessimism, try 
and catch the colour of life itself In France 
to-day we see a prodigious effort (that of 
Emile Zola, to whose solid and serious work 
no explorer of the capacity of the novel 
can allude without respect), we see an ex- 
traordinary effort, vitiated by a spirit of 
pessimism on a narrow basis M. Zola is 20 
magnificent, but he strikes an Enghsh 
reader as ignorant, he has an air of working 
in the dark, if he had as much hght as 
energy, his results would be of the highest 
value As for the aberrations of a shallow 
optirmsm, the ground (of English ficuon 
especially) is strewn with their brittle 
parucles as with broken glass If you must 
indulge in conclusions, let them have the 
taste of a wide knowledge Remember that 30 
your first duty is to be as complete as pos- 
sible — to make as perfect a work Be gen- 
erous and delicate and pursue the prize ’ 

1884 

CRAPY CORNELIA 

Three times within a quarter of an hour — 
shiftmg the while his posture on his chair of 
contemplation — had he looked at his watch 40 
as for Its final sharp hint that he should de- 
cide, that he should get up His seat was one 
of a group fairly sequestered, unoccupied 
save for his own presence, and from where 
he lingered he looked off at a stretch of lawn 
freshened by recent April showers and on 
which stmdry small children were at play 
The trees, the shrubs, the plants, every 
stem and twig )ust ruffled as by the first 
touch of the hght finger of the relenting year, 50 
struck him as standmg still in the blest hope 
of more of the same caress, the quarter 
about him held its breath after the fashion 
of the child who waits with the rigour of an 
open mouth and shut eyes for the promised 
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sensible effect of his havmg been good So, 
in the wmdless, sun-warmed air of the 
beautiful afternoon, the Park of the wmter’s 
end had struck White-Mason as waitmg, 
even New York, under such an impression, 
was ‘good,’ good enough — for ktm, its very 
sounds were famt, were almost sweet, as 
they reached him from so seemingly far be- 
yond the wooded horizon that formed the 
remoter hmit of his large shallow glade The 
tones of the frohc infants ceased to be non- 
descript and harsh — were m fact almost as 
fresh and decent as the frilled and puckered 
and ribboned garb of the httle girls, which 
had always a way, m those parts, of so por- 
tentously flaunting the daughters of the 
strange native — that is of the overwhelm- 
mgly alien — ^populace at him 

Not that these things in particular were 
his matter of meditation now, he had 
wanted, at the end of his walk, to sit apart a 
httle and think — and had been doing that 
for twenty minutes, even though as yet to 
no break in the charm of procrastination 
But he had looked without seeing and lis- 
tened without hearing all that had been 
positive for him was that he hadn’t failed 
vaguely to feel He had felt m the first 
place, and he continued to feel — yes, at 
forty-eight quite as much as at any pomt of 
the supposed reign of younger mtensities — 
the great spirit of the air, the fine sense of 
the season, the supreme appeal of Nature, 
he might have said, to his time of hfe, qmte 
as if she, easy, indulgent, indifferent, cym- 
cal Power, were offering him the last chance 
It would rest with his wit or his blood to 
embrace Then with that he had been en- 
tertaimng, to the point and with the pro- 
longed consequence of accepted immobih- 
zauon, the ceititude that if he did call on 
Mrs Worthmgham and find her at home 
he couldn’t in justice to himself not put to 
her the quesuon that had lapsed the other 
time, the last time, through the irntatmg 
and persistent, even if accidental, presence 
of others What friends she had — the 
people who so stupidly, so wantonly stuck! 
If they should^ he and she, come to an un- 
derstanding, that would presumably have 
to mclude certain members of her smgu- 
larly ill-composed circle, m whom it was 
mcredible to him that he should ever take 
an interest This defeat, to do himself 
justice — he had bent rather predominandy 
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on that, you secj ideal jusuce to her, with 
her possible conception of what it should 
consist of, being another and quite a differ- 
ent matter — he had had the fact of the 
Sunday afternoon to thank for, she didn’t 
‘keep’ that day for him, since they hadn’t, 
up to now, quite begun to cultivate the 
appomtment or assignation founded on ex- 
phcit sacrifices He might at any rate look 
to find this pleasant practical Wednesday — 
should he indeed, at his actual rate, stay it 
before it ebbed — more hberally and mtend- 
mgly given him 

The sound he at last most witangly dis- 
tingmshed m his nook was the single deep 
note of half-past five borne to him from 
some high-perched pubhc clock He finally 
got up with the sense that the time from 
then on ought at least to be felt as sacred to 
him At this juncture it was — while he stood 
there shaking his garments, setding his hat, 
his necktie, his shirt-cuffs, fixing the high 
polish of his fine shoes as if for some reflec- 
tion in It of his straight and spare and griz- 
zled, his refined and trimmed and dressed, 
his altogether disunguished person, that of 
a gentleman abundantly settled, but of a 
bachelor markedly nervous — at this crisis it 
was, doubtless, that he at once most meas- 
ured and least resented his predicament If 
he should go he would almost to a certainty 
find her, and if he should find her he would 
ahnost to a certainty come to the point He 
wouldn’t put It off again — there was that 
high consideration for him of justice at 
least to himself He had never yet demed 
himself anything so apparently fraught with 
possibihties as the idea of proposing to Mrs 
Worthmgham — never yet, in other words, 
denied himself anything he had so distinctly 
wanted to do, and the results of that wisdom 
had remamed for him precisely the pre- 
cious parts of experience Counting only the 
offers of his honourable hand, these had been 
on three remembered occasions at least the 
consequence of an impulse as sharp and a 
self-respect as reasoned, a self-respect that 
hadn’t m the least suffered, moreover, from 
the failure of each appeal He had been met 
m the three cases — the only one she at all 
compared with his present case — by the 
frank confession that he didn’t somehow, 
charming as he was, cause himself to be su- 
perstiuously beheved m, and the lapse of hfe, 
afterward, had cleared up many doubts. 
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It tuouldn’t have done, he eventually, he 
lucidly saw, each time he had been refused, 
and the candour of his nature was such that 
he could hve to think of these very passages 
as a proof of how right he had been — right, 
that is, to have put himself forward always, 
by the happiest insunct, only in impossible 
condiuons He had the happy consaous- 
ness of havmg exposed the important ques- 
) tion to the crucial test, and of havmg 
escaped, by that persistent logic, a grave 
mistake What better proof of his escape 
than the fact that he was now free to renew 
the all-interestmg mqmry, and should be 
exactly, about to do so m different and 
better condiUons? The conditions were bet- 
ter by as much more — as much more of his 
career and character, of his situauon, his 
reputation he could even have called it, of 
> his knowledge of hfe, of his somewhat ex- 
tended means, of his possibly augmented 
charm, of his certainly improved mind and 
temper — as was involved in the actual im- 
pending settlement Once he had got into 
motion, once he had crossed the Park and 
passed out of it, entering, with very httle 
space to traverse, one of the short new 
streets that abutted on its east side, his step 
became that of a man young enough to find 
i confidence, quite to find felicity, m the 
sense, in almost any sense, of action He 
could still enjoy almost anything, abso- 
lutely an unpleasant thing, in default of a 
better, that might still remind him he 
wasn’t so old The standing newness of 
everything about him would, it was true, 
have weakened this cheer by too much pre- 
suming on It, Mrs Worthingham’s house, 
before which he stopped, had that gloss of 
I new money, that glare of a piece fresh from 
the mint and ringing for the first tune on 
any counter, which seems to claim for it, in 
any transaction, somethmg more than the 
‘face’ value 

' This could but be yet more the case for 
the impression of the observer introduced 
and committed On our friend’s part I 
mean, after his admission and while stUl m 
the hall, the sense of the general shmmg 
' immediacy, of the still unhushed clamour 
of the shock, was perhaps stronger than he 
had ever known it That broke out from 
every comer as the high pitch of interest, 
and with a candour that — no, certainly — he 
had never seen equalled, every particular 
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expensive object shnekmg at him in its art- 
less pride that it had just ‘come home ’ He 
met the whole vision with somethmg of the 
grimace produced on persons without gog- 
gles by the passage from a shelter to a 
bhnding hghi, and if he had — by a perfectly 
possible chance — been ‘snap-shotted’ on 
the spot, would have struck you as showing 
for his first tribute to the temple of Mrs 
Worthingham’s charming presence a scowl lo 
almost of anguish He wasn’t constitution- 
ally, It may at once be explained for him, a 
goggled person, and he was condemned, m 
New York, to this frequent violence of 
transition — having to reckon with it when- 
ever he went out, as who should say, from 
himself The high pitch of interest, to his 
taste, was the pitch of history, the pitch of 
acquired and earned suggestion, the pitch 
of association, in a word, so that he hved by 
preference, incontestably, if not in a rich 
gloom, which would have been beyond his 
means and spirits, at least amid objects and 
images that confessed to the tone of time 
He had ever felt that an indispensable 
presence — with a need of it moreover that 
interfered at no point with his gentle habit, 
not to say his subtle art, of drawing out 
what was left him of his youth, of thinly 
and thrifuly spreading the rest of that 30 
choicest jam-pot of the cupboard of con- 
sciousness over the remainder of a slice of 
life still possibly thick enough to bear it, or 
in other words of moving the melancholy 
limits, the significant signs, constantly a ht- 
tle further on, very much as property- 
marks or staked boundaries are sometimes 
stealthily shifted at night He positively 
cherished in fact, as against the too invet- 
erate gesture of distressfully guarding his 40 
eyeballs — so many New York aspects 
seemed to keep him at it — an ideal of ad- 
justed appreciation, of courageous curios- 
ity, of fairly letting the world about him, a 
world of constant breathless renewals and 
merciless substitutions, make its flaring as- 
sault on Its own inordinate terms Newness 
was value in the piece — for the acquisitor, 
or at least sometimes might be, even though 
the act of ‘blowing’ hard, the act markmg a 50 
heated freshness of arrival, or other form of 
irruption, could never minister to the peace 
of those already and long on the field; and 
this if only because maturet tone was after 
all most appreciable and most consolmg 
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when one staggered back to it, wounded, 
bleeding, blmded, from the not of the raw 
— or, to put the whole experience more 
prettily, no doubt, from excesses of hght 

II 

If he went m, however, with somethmg 
of his more or less mevitable scowl, there 
were really, at the moment, two rather 
valid reasons for screened observation, the 
first of these bemg that the whole place 
seemed to reflect as never before the lustre 
of Mrs Worthingham’s own pohshed and 
prosperous little person — to smile, it struck 
him, with her smile, to twinkle not only 
with the gleam of her lovely teeth, but with 
that of all her rmgs and brooches and ban- 
gles and other gewgaws, to curl and spas- 
modically cluster as m emulation of her 
charming comphcated yellow tresses, to 
surround the most animated of pmk-and- 
white, of ruffled and ribboned, of frilled 
and festooned Dresden china shepherdesses 
with exactly the right system of rococo 
curves and convolutions and other flour- 
ishes, a perfect bower of painted and gilded 
and moulded conceits The second groimd 
of this immediate impression of scemc ex- 
travagance, almost as if the curtam rose for 
him to the first act of some small and ex- 
pensively mounted comic opera, was that 
she hadn’t, after all, awaited him m fond 
singleness, but had again just a trifle incon- 
siderately exposed him to the drawback of 
having to reckon, for whatever design he 
might amiably entertam, with the presence 
of a third and quite superfluous person, a 
small black msignuficant but none the less 
oppressive stranger It was odd how, on the 
mstant, the little lady engaged with her did 
affect him as comparatively black — very 
much as if that had absolutely, in such a 
medium, to be the graceless appearance of 
any item not positively of some fresh shade 
of a hght colour or of some pretty preten- 
sion to a charming twist Any witness of 
their meeting, his hostess should surely 
have felt, would have been a false note in 
the whole rosy glow, but what note so false 
as that of the dmgy httle presence that she 
might actually, by a refinement of her per- 
haps always too visible study of effect, have 
provided as a positive contrast or foil? 
whose name and mtervention, moreover, 
she appeared to be no more moved to men- 
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tion and account for than she might have 
been to ‘present’ — whether as stretched at 
her feet or erect upon disciplined haunches 
— some shaggy old domesticated terner or 
poodle 

Extraordinarily, after he had been in the 
room five minutes — a space of time durmg 
which his feUow-visitor had neither budged 
nor uttered a sound — he had made Mrs 
Worthingham out as all at once perfectly 
pleased to see him, completely aware of 
what he had most m mind, and singularly 
serene in face of his sense of their impedi- 
ment It was as if for all the world she 
didn’t take it for one, the immobihty, to say 
nothing of the seeming equanimity, of 
their tactless compamon, at whom mean- 
while indeed our friend himself, after his 
first ruffled perception, no more adventured 
a look than if advised by his constitutional 
kmdness that to notice her in any degree 
would perforce be ungraciously to glower 
He talked after a fashion with the woman as 
to whose power to please and amuse and 
serve him, as to whose really quite organ- 
ised and indicated fimess for lighting up 
his autumn afternoon of hfe his conviction 
had lately strained itself so clear, but he was 
all the while carrying on an intenser ex- 
change with his own spirit and trying to 
read into the charmmg creature’s behav- 
iour, as he could only call it, some confir- 
mation of his theory that she also had her m- 
ward flutter and anxiously counted on him 
He found support, happily for the convic- 
tion just named, in the idea, at no moment 
as yet really repugnant to him, the idea 
bound up in fact with the finer essence of her 
appeal, that she had her own vision too of 
her quality and her price, and that the last 
appearance she would have liked to bristle 
with was that of being forewarned and eager 

He had, if he came to think of it, scarce 
definitely warned her, and he probably 
wouldn’t have taken to her so consciously in 
the first mstance without an appreciauve 
sense that, as she was a httle person of 
twenty superficial graces, so she was also a 
little person with her secret pride She 
might just have planted her mangy hon — 
not to say her muzzled house-dog — there m 
his path as a symbol that she wasn’t cheap 
and easy, which would be a thing he 
couldn’t possibly wish his future wife to 
have shown herself in advance, even if to 


him alone That she could make him put 
himself such quesUons was precisely part of 
the attachmg play of her iridescent surface, 
the shimmering mterfusion of her various 
aspects, that of her youth with her inde- 
pendence — her pecumary perhaps m par- 
ticular, that of her vivacity with her beauty, 
that of her facihty above all with her odd 
novelty, the high modermty, as people ap- 
lo peared to have come to call it, that made 
her so much more ‘knowmg’ m some di- 
recuons than even he, man of the world as 
he certainly was, could pretend to be, 
though all on a basis of the most uncon- 
scious and mstincuve and luxurious as- 
sumption She was ‘up’ to everything, 
aware of everythmg — if one counted from a 
short enough time back (from week before 
last, say, and as if quantities of history had 
20 burst upon the world within the fortmght), 
she was likewise surprised at nothing, and 
m that direction one might reckon as far 
ahead as the rest of her hfetime, or at any 
rate as the rest of his, which was all that 
would concern him it was as if the suita- 
bility of the future to her personal and 
rather pampered tastes was what she most 
took for granted, so that he could see her, 
for all her Dresden-china shoes and her 
30 flutter of wondrous befnlled contemporary 
skirts, skip by the side of the coming age as 
over the floor of a ball-room, keeping step 
with Its monstrous stride and prepared for 
every figure of the dance 

Her outlook took form to him suddenly 
as a great square sunny wmdow that hung 
in assured fashion over the immensity of 
hfe There rose toward it as from a vast 
swarming plaza a high ude of emotion and 
40 sound, yet it was at the same time as if even 
while he looked her hght gemmed hand, 
flashing on him m addition to those other 
things the perfect polish of the prettiest 
pink finger-nails in the world, had touched 
a sprmg, the most mgemous of recent de- 
vices for instant ease, which dropped half 
across the scene a soft-coloured mechamcal 
blind, a fluttered, frmged awmng of charm- 
mgly toned silk, such as would make a bath 
50 of cool shade for the favoured friend leaning 
with her there — that is for the happy couple 
Itself — on the balcony The great view 
would be the prospect and privilege of the 
very state he coveted — since didn’t he cover 
It? — the state of bemg so securely at her 
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side, while the wash of privacy, as one 
might count it, the broad fine brush dipped 
into clear umber and passed, full and wet, 
straight across the strong scheme of colour, 
would represent the security itself, aU the 
uphfted inner elegance, the condition, so 
ideal, of being shut out from nothmg and 
yet of having, so gaily and breezily aloft, 
none of the burden or worry of anythmg 
Thus, as I say, for our friend, the place 
Itself, while his vivid impression lasted, por- 
tentously opened and spread, and what 
was before him took, to his vision, though 
indeed at so other a crisis, the form of 
the ‘glimmering square’ of the poet, yet, for 
a still more remarkable fact, with an incon- 
gruous object usurping at a given mstant the 
privilege of the frame and seeming, even 
as he looked, to block the view 

The incongruous object was a woman’s 
head, crowned with a little sparsely feath- 
ered black hat, an ornament quite unhke 
those the women mostly noticed by White- 
Mason were now ‘wearing,’ and that grew 
and grew, that came nearer and nearer, while 
It met his eyes, after the manner of images in 
the kmematograph It had presently loomed 
so large that he saw nothing else — not only 
among the things at a considerable dis- 
tance, the thmgs Mrs Worthingham would 
eventually, yet unmistakably, introduce him 
to, but among those of this lady’s various 
attributes and appurtenances as to which he 
had been in the very act of cultivating his 
consciousness It was m the course of an- 
other minute the most extraordinary thing 
in the world everything had altered, 
dropped, darkened, disappeared, his imagi- 
nation had spread its wings only to feel 
them flop all grotesquely at its sides as he 
recogmsed in his hostess’s quiet compamon, 
the oppressive alien who hadn’t indeed in- 
terfered with his fanciful flight, though she 
had prevented his immediate declaraaon 
and brought about the thud, not to say the 
felt violent shock, of his fall to earth, the 
perfectly plain idenuty of Corneha Rasch 
It was she who had remained there at atten- 
tion, It was she their companion hadn’t in- 
troduced, It was she he had forborne to face 
with his fear of incivility He stared at her — 
everything else went 

‘Why It has been you all this time?’ 

Miss Rasch fairly turned pale. ‘I was 
waitmg to see if you’d know me ’ 
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‘Ah, my dear Corneha’ — he came 
straight out with it — ‘ratheri’ 

‘Well, It isn’t,’ she returned with a quick 
change to red now, ‘from having taken 
much time to look at me!’ 

She smiled, she even laughed, but he 
could see how she had felt his unconscious- 
ness, poor thing, the acquaintance, quite 
the friend of his youth, as she had been, the 
10 associate of his childhood, of his early man- 
hood, of his middle age m fact, up to a few 
years back, not more than ten at the most; 
the associate too of so many of his associates 
and of almost all of his relations, those of the 
other time, those who had mainly gone for 
ever, the person in short whose noted dis- 
appearance, though It might have seemed 
final, had been only of recent seasons She 
was present again now, all unexpectedly — 
20 he had heard of her having at last, left alone 
after successive deaths and with scant re- 
sources, sought economic salvation in Eu- 
rope, the promised land of American thrift 
— she was present as this almost ancient and 
this oddly unassertive httle rotund figure 
whom one seemed no more obhged to ad- 
dress than if she had been a black satin otto- 
man ‘treated’ with buttons and gimp, a 
class of object as to which the policy of 
30 bhndness was imperative He felt the need 
of some explanatory plea, and before he 
could think had uttered one at Mrs Worth- 
mgham’s expense ‘Why, you see we 
weren’t introduced — ’’ 

‘No— but I didn’t suppose I should have 
to be named to you ’ 

‘Well, my dear woman, you haven’t — do 
me that justice’’ He could at least make this 
point ‘I felt all the while — ’’ However, it 
40 would have taken him long to say what he 
had been feeling, and he was aware now of 
the pretty projected light of Mrs Worth- 
mgham’s wonder She looked as if, out for a 
walk with her, he had put her to the incon- 
vemence of his stopping to speak to a 
strange woman m the street. 

‘I never supposed you knew her'’ — it 
was to him his hostess excused herself 
This made Miss Rasch sprmg up, dis- 
50 unctly flushed, distmctly strange to behold, 
but not vulgarly nettled — Corneha was m- 
capable of that, only rather funmly bridling 
and laughmg, only showing that this was all 
she had waited for, only saymg just the 
right thmg, the thing she could make so 
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clearly a jest ‘Of course if you had you’d 
have presented him ’ 

Mrs. Worthingham looked while answer- 
ing at White-Mason ‘I didn’t want you to 
go — which you see you do as soon as he 
speaks to you But I never dreamed — 

‘That there was anythmg between us> 
Ah, there are no end of thmgs'’ He, on his 
side, though addressing the younger and 
pretuer woman, looked at his fellow-guest, 
to whom he even conunued ‘When did you 
get back’ May I come and see you the very 
first thing’’ 

Cornelia gasped and wriggled — she prac- 
tically giggled, she had lost every atom of 
her little old, her little young, though al- 
ways unaccountable prettmess, which used 
to peep so, on the bare chance of a shot, 
from behind indefensible features, that it 
almost made watching her a form of sport. 
He had heard vaguely of her, it came back 
to him (for there had been no letters, their 
later acquamtance, thank goodness, hadn’t 
mvolved that) as experimenting, for econ- 
omy, and then as setthng, to the same rather 
dismal end, somewhere m England, at one 
of those intensely Enghsh places, St Leon- 
ards, Cheltenham, Bognor, Dawhsh— 
which, awfully, was it? — and she now af- 
fected him for all the world as some small 
squirming, exclaiming, genteelly convers- 
ing old maid of a type vaguely associated 
with the three-volume novels he used to 
feed on (besides his so often encountering 
It in ‘real life,’) during a far-away stay of his 
own at Brighton Odder than any element 
of his ex-gossip’s identity itself, however, 
was the fact that she somehow, with it all, 
rejoiced his sight Indeed the supreme odd- 
ity was that the manner of her reply to his . 
request for leave to call should have abso- 
lutely charmed his attention She didn’t 
look at him, she only, from under her 
frumpy, crapy, curiously exotic hat, and 
with her good little near-sighted msmuat- 
ing glare, expressed to Mrs Wor thingham , 
while she answered him, wonderful arch 
thmgs, the overdone thmgs of a shy woman. 
‘Yes, you may call — but only when this 
dear lovely lady has done with you!’ The 3 
moment after which she had gone. 


Forty minutes later he was taking his way 
back from the queer miscarriage of his 


adventure, takmg it, with no conscious posi- 
tive fehcity, through the very spaces that 
had wimessed shortly before the consider- 
able seremty of his assurance He had said 
to himself then, or had as good as said it, 
that, since he might do perfectly as he hked. 
It couldn’t fail for him that he must soon re- 
trace those steps, humming, to all mtents, 
the first bars of a wedding-march, so beau- 
10 ufuUy had it cleared up that he was ‘gomg 
to like’ letting Mrs Worthingham accept 
him He was to have hummed no wedding- 
march, as It seemed to be turning out — he 
had none, up to now, to hum, and yet, ex- 
traordinarily, It wasn’t in the least because 
she had refused him Why then hadn’t he 
liked as much as he had intended to like it 
pumng the pleasant act, the act of not re- 
fusing him, in her power’ Could it all have 
20 come from the awkward minute of his fail- 
ure to decide sharply, on Cornelia’s depar- 
ture, whether or no he would attend her to 
the door’ He hadn’t decided at all — what 
the deuce had been in him’ — but had 
danced to and fro in the room, thmking 
better of each impulse and then thmking 
worse He had hesitated like an ass erect on 
absurd hind legs between two bundles of 
hay, the upshot of which must have been 
30 his giving the falsest impression In what 
way that was to be for an instant considered 
had their common past committed him to 
crapy Cornelia’ He repudiated with a 
whack on the gravel any ghost of an obliga- 
tion 

What he could get rid of with scanter 
success, unfortunately, was the peculiar 
sharpness of his sense that, though mysti- 
fied by his visible flurry — and yet not mys- 
10 tified enough for a sympathetic quesuon 
either — his hostess had been, on the whole, 
even more frankly diverted which was pre- 
cisely an example of that newest, freshest, 
finest freedom in her, the air and the can- 
dour of assuming, not ‘heartlessly,’ not vi- 
aously, not even very consciously, but with 
a bright pampered confidence which would 
probably end by affecung one’s nerves as 
the most imperunent stroke m the world, 

0 that every blest thmg coming up for her m 
any connecuon was somehow matter for 
her general recreation There she was again 
with the innocent egotism, the gilded and 
overflowing anarchism, really, of her doubt- 
less quite unwitting but none the less rabid 
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modern note Her grace of ease was per- 
fect, but It was all grace of ease, not a single 
shred of it grace of uncertainty or of diffi- 
culty — ^which meant, when you came to see, 
that, for Its happy working, not a gram of 
provision was left by it to mere manners 
This was clearly going to be the music of 
the future — that if people were but rich 
enough and furnished enough and fed 
enough, e-ercised and sanitated and mam- lo 
curea md generally advised and adverused 
and made ‘knowing’ enough, avertts 
enough, as the term appeared to be nowa- 
days in Pans, all they had to do for civility 
was to take the amused iromc view of those 
who might be less mmated In fits time, 
when he was yoimg or even when he was 
only but a httle less middle-aged, the best 
manners had been the best kindness, and 
the best kindness had mostly been some art 20 
of not insistmg on one’s luxurious differ- 
ences, of concealing rather, for common hu- 
mamty, if not for common decency, a part 
at least of the intensity or the ferocity with 
which one might be ‘m the know ’ 

Oh, the ‘know’ — Mrs Worthmgham was 
in It, all instinctively, inevitably, and as a 
matter of course, up to her eyes, which 
didn’t, however, the least httle bit prevent 
her being as ignorant as a fish of everything 30 
that really and intimately and fundamen- 
tally concerned hint, poor dear old White- 
Mason She didn’t, m the first place, so 
much as know who he was — by which he 
meant know who and what it was to be a 
White-Mason, e\ en a poor and a dear and 
old one, ‘anyway ’ That indeed — he did her 
perfe^’ jusuce — was of the very essence of 
the newness and freshness and beautiful, 
brave, social irresponsibility by which she 40 
had originally dazzled him )ust exactly that 
circumstance of her having no mstmct for 
any old quahty or quanuty or idenuty, a 
smgle historic or social value, as he might 
say, of the New York of his already almost 
legendary past, and that additional one of 
his, on his side, having, so far as this went, 
cultivated blankness, cultivated posiuve 
prudence, as to her own personal back- 
ground — the vagueness, at the best, with 50 
which all honest gentlefolk, the New 
Yorkers of his approved stock and conser- 
vative generation, were content, as for the 
most part they were mdubitably wise, to 
surround the origins and antecedents and 
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queer unimaginable early influences of per- 
sons swimnung mto their ken from those 
parts of the country that quite necessarily 
and naturally figured to their view as ‘God- 
forsaken’ and generally impossible 

The few scattered survivmg representa- 
tives of a society once ‘good ’ — ran names tn 
gurgite vasto '^ — were hable, at the pass 
things had come to, to meet, and even amid 
old shades once sacred, or what was left of 
such, every form of social impossibihty, 
and, more irresistibly stiU, to find these ap- 
paritions often carry themselves (often at 
least m the case of the women) with a won- 
drous wild gallantry, equally imperturbable 
and inimitable, the sort of thmg that 
reached its maximum m Mrs Worthing- 
ham Beyond that who ever wanted to look 
up their annals, to reconstruct their steps 
and stages, to dot their I’s in fine, or to ‘go 
behind’ anything that was theirs^ One 
wouldn’t do that for the world — a rudimen- 
tary discretion forbade it, and yet this check 
from elementary undiscussable taste quite 
consorted with a due respect for them, or at 
any rate with a due respect for oneself m 
connection with them, as was just exemph- 
fied tn what would be his own, what would 
be poor dear old White-Mason’s, insur- 
mountable aversion to having, on any pre- 
text, the doubtless very queer spectre of the 
late Mr Worthmgham presented to him 
No quesuon had he asked, or would he ever 
askT should his hfe — that is should the suc- 
cess of his courtship — even intimately de- 
pend on It, either about that obsciue agent 
of his mistress’s acmal affluence or about 
the happy head-sprmg itself, and the appar- 
ently copious tributaries, of the golden 
stream 

From all which marked anomalies, at any 
rate, what was the moral to draw^ He 
dropped into a Park chair again with that 
question, he lost himself in the wonder of 
why he had come away with his homage so 
very much unpaid Yet it didn’t seem at all, 
actually, as if he could say or conclude, as if 
he could do anythmg but keep on worrymg 
— just in conformity with his being a person 
who, whether or no familiar with the need 
to make his conduct square with his con- 
saence and his taste, was never wholly ex- 
empt from that of makmg his taste and his 
conscience square with his conduct. To this 

1 ‘A few acsttered men swimming m the deep * 
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latter occupation he further abandoned hotel full of roaring, gorging, smoking Ger- 

himself, and it didn’t release him from his mans with whom I could have a word of 

second brooding session uU the sweet talk She and I were the only speakers of 

spring sunset had begun to gather and he Enghsh, and were thrown together bke 

had more or less cleared up, in the deepen- castaways on a desert island and in a raging 

ing dusk, the etfecuve relation between the storm She was lU besides, and she had no 

various parts of his ridiculously agitating maid, and mine looked after her, and she 

experience There were vital facts he was very grateful — writmg to me later on 

seemed thus to catch, to seize, with a nerv- and saying she should certainly come to 

ous hand, and the twihght helping, by their lo see me if she ever returned to New York 
vaguely whisked tails, unquiet truths that She has returned, you see — and there she 

swarmed out after the fasluon of creatures was, poor little creature'’ Such was Mrs 

bold only at eventide, creatures that hov- Worthingham’s tribute — ^to which even his 

ered and circled, that verily brushed his asking her if Miss Rasch had ever happened 

nose, in spite of their shyness Yes, he had to speak of him caused her practically to 

practically just sat on with his ‘mistress’ — add nothing Visibly she had never thought 

heaven save the mark' — as if not to come to again of any one Miss Rasch had spoken of 

the point, as if it had absolutely come up or anything Miss Rasch had said, right as 

that there would be something rather vul- she was, naturally, about her bemg a httle 

gar and awful in doing so The whole 20 clever queer creature This was perfectly 
stretch of his stay after Corneha’s with- true, and yet it was probably — by bemg all 

drawal had been consumed by his almost she could dream of about her — what had 

ostentauously treating himself to the oppor- paralysed his proper gallantry Its effect 

timity of which he was to make nothing It had been not in what it simply stated, but in 

was as if he had sat and watched himself — what, under his secretly disintegrating criti- 

that came back to him Shall I now or cism, it almost luridly symbolised 

sha’n’t P Will I now or won’t I? ‘Say He had quitted lus seat in the Louis 

within the next three mmutes, say by a Quinze drawing-room without having, as 

quarter past six, or by twenty minutes past, he would have described it, done anything 

at the furthest — always if nothing more 30 but give the lady of the scene a superior 
comes up to prevent ’ chance not to betray a defeated hope — not. 

What had already come up to prevent that is, to fail of the famous ‘pride’ mostly 

was, in the strangest and drollest, or at supposed to prop even the most mfatuated 

least in the most preposterous, way m the women at such junctures, by which chance, 

world, that not Cornelia’s presence, but her to do her jusuce, she had thoroughly seemed 

very absence, with its distraction of his to profit But he finally rose from his later 

thoughts, the thoughts that lumbered after station with a feeling of better success He 

her, had made the difference, and without had by a happy turn of his hand got hold of 

his being the least able to tell why and how the most precious, the least obscure of the 
He put It to himself after a fasluon by the 40 flitting, circhng things that brushed his 
image that, this distraction once created, ears What he wanted — as justifying for him 

his working round to his hostess agam, his a httle further consideration — was there be- 

reverting to the matter of his errand, began fore him from the moment he could put it 

suddenly to represent a return from so far that Mrs Worthingham had no data He 

That was simply all — or rather a httle less almost hugged that word — it suddenly 

than all, for something else had contnb- came to mean so much to him No data, he 

uted ‘1 never dreamed you knew her,’ and felt, for a conception of the sort of thing the 

‘I never dreamed you did,’ were inevitably New York of ‘his time’ had been in his per- 

what had been exchanged between them — sonal hfe — the New York so unexpectedly, 

supplemented by Mrs Worthmgham’s 5° so vividly and, as he might say, so per- 

mere scrap of an explanation ‘Oh yes — to versely called back to all his senses by its 

the small extent you see Two years ago in identity with that of poor Cornelia’s time 
Switzerland when I was at a high place for smce even she had had a time, small show 
an “aftercure,” during twenty days of m- as it was hkely to make now, and his time 

cessant ram, she was the only person in an and hers had been the same Comeha fig- 
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ured to him while he walked away as, by 
contrast and opposition, a massive little 
bundle of data, his impatience to go to see 
her sharpened as he thought of this so cer- 
tainly should he find out that wherever he 
might touch her, with a gentle though firm 
pressure, he would, as the fond visitor of 
old houses taps and fingers a disfeatured, 
overpapered wall with the conviction of 
a wainscot-edge beneath, recogmse some lo 
small extrusion of history. 

IV 

There would have been a wonder for us 
meanwhile m his continued use, as it were, 
of his happy formula — brought out to Cor- 
neha Rasch within ten minutes, or perhaps 
only withm twenty, of his havmg settled 
into the quite comfortable chair that, two 
days later, she indicated to him by her fire- 
side He had arrived at her address through 
the fortunate chance of his havmg noticed 
her card, as he went out, deposited, m the 
good old New York fashion, on one of the 
rococo tables of Mrs Worthingham’s hall 
His eye had been caught by the pencilled 
mdication that was to affect him, the next 
instant, as fairly placed there for his sake. 
This had really been his luck, for he 
shouldn’t have liked to write to Mrs 3° 
Worthmgham for guidance — that he felt, 
though too impatient )ust now to analyse 
the reluctance There was nobody else he 
could have approached for a clue, and with 
this reflection he was already aware of 
how It tesufied to their rare httle posmon, 
his and Cornelia’s — position as consaous, 
iromc, pathetic survivors together of a dead 
and buried society — that there would have 
been, in all the town, imder such stress, not 40 
a member of their old circle left to turn to 
Mrs Worthmgham had pracucally, even if 
accidentally, helped him to knowledge, the 
last nail in the coffin of the poor dear ex- 
tmct past had been planted for him by his 
having thus to reach his anuque contem- 
porary through perforation of the newest 
newness The note of this parucular recog- 
mtion was in fact the more prescribed to 
him that the ground of Cornelia’s return to 50 
a scene swept so bare of the associational 
charm was certainly mconspicuous What 
had she then come back for? — he had asked 
himself that, with the effect of deciding that 
It probably would have been, a httle, to 
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‘look after’ her remnant of property Per- 
haps she had come to save what little might 
still remain of that shrivelled mterest, per- 
haps she had been, by those who took care 
of It for her, further swmdled and de- 
spoiled, so that she wished to get at the 
facts Perhaps on the other hand — it was 
a more cheerful chance — ^her investments, 
decently admmistered, were makmg larger 
returns, so that the rigorous thrift of Bog- 
nor could be finally relaxed. 

He had little to learn about the attraction 
of Europe, and rather expected that m the 
event of his union with Mrs Worthmgham 
he should find himself pleading for it with 
the competence of one more in the ‘know’ 
about Pans and Rome, about Vemce and 
Florence, than even she could be He could 
have hved on in his New York, that is in the 
senumental, the spiritual, the more or less 
romantic visitation of it, but had it been 
positive for him that he could hve on in 
hers> — unless indeed the possibility of this 
had been just (like the famous verttge de 
VoMme, like the soliatation of danger, or 
otherwise of the dreadful) the very hinge of 
his whole dream However that might be, 
his curiosity was occupied rather with the 
conceivable hinge of poor Cornelia’s’ it was 
perhaps thinkable that even Mrs Worth- 
mgham’s New York, once it should have 
become possible agam at all, might have 
put forth to this lone exile a plea that 
wouldn’t be in the chords of Bognor For 
himself, after all, too, the attraction had 
been much more of the Europe over which 
one might move at one’s ease, and which 
therefore could but cost, and cost much, 
nght and left, than of the Europe adapted 
to scrimpmg He saw himself on the whole 
scrimping with more zest even in Mrs 
Wortlungham’s New York than under the 
mspiration of Bognor Apart from which it 
was yet again odd, not to say percepubly 
pleasing to him, to note where the empha- 
sis of his interest fell m this fumble of fancy 
over such felt oppositions as the new, the 
latest, the luridest power of money and the 
ancient reserves and moderations and me- 
diocrities These last struck him as showmg 
by contrast the old brown surface and tone 
as of velvet rubbed and worn, shabby, and 
even a bit dmgy, but all soft and subtle and 
still velvety — ^which meant sull dignified, 
whereas the angular facts of current finance 
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were as harsh and metalhc and bewildering 
as some stacked ‘exhibit’ of ugly patented 
mventionsj thmgs his medisval mmd for- 
bade his takmg in. He had for mstance the 
sense of knowing the pleasant httle old 
Rasch fortune — pleasant as far as it went, 
blurred memones and impressions of what 
It had been and what it hadn’t, of how it had 
grown and how languished and how melted, 
they came back to him and put on such viv- 
idness that he could almost have figured 
himself tesufy for them before a bland and 
encouraging Board. The idea of takmg the 
field m any manner on the subject of Mrs 
Worthmgham’s resources would have af- 
fected him on the other hand as an odious 
ordeal, some glare of embarrassment and 
exposure in a circle of hard unhelpful atten- 
tion, of convergmg, derisive, unsuggestive 
eyes 

In Comeha’s small and quite cynically 
modern flat — the house had a grotesque 
name, ‘The Gamsborough,’ but at least 
wasn’t an awful boarding-house, as he had 
feared, and she could receive him quite hon- 
ourably, which was so much to the good — 
he would have been ready to use at once to 
her the greatest freedom of fnendly allu- 
sion ‘Have you stiU your old “family m- 
terest” in those two houses m Seventh 
Avenue?— one of which was next to a cor- 
ner grocery, don’t you know^ and was oc- 
cupied as to Its lower part by a candy-shop 
where the proportion of the stock of sus- 
pectedly stale popcorn to that of rarer and 
stickier joys betrayed perhaps a modest cap- 
ital on the part of your father’s, your grand- 
father’s, or whoever’s tenant, but out of 
which I nevertheless remember once to 
have come as out of a bath of sweets, with 
my very garments, and even the separate 
hatrs of my head, glued together The other 
of the pair, a tobacconist’s, further down, 
had before it a wonderful huge Indian who 
thrust out wooden cigars at an mdifferent 
world — ^you could buy candy cigars too, at 
the popcorn shop, and I greatly preferred 
them to the wooden, I remember well how 
I used to gape m fascination at the Indian 
and wonder if the last of the Mohicans was 
hke him, besides admiring so the resources 
of a family whose “property” was m such 
forms I haven’t been round there lately — 
we must go round together, but don’t tell 
me the forms have utterly penshed’’ It was 


after that fashion he might easily have been 
moved, and with almost no transition, to 
break out to Cornelia — quite as if taking up 
some old talk, some old commumty of gos- 
sip, just where they had left it, even with 
the consciousness perhaps of overdoing a 
httle, of puttmg at its maximum, for the 
present harmony, recovery, recapture (what 
should he call it^) the pitch and quantity of 
lo what the past had held for them 

He didn’t in fact, no doubt, dart straight 
off to Seventh Avenue, there bemg too 
many other old things and much nearer and 
long subsequent, the point was only that for 
everything they spoke of after he had fairly 
begun to lean back and stretch his legs, and 
after she had let him, above all, hght the 
first of a succession of cigarettes — for 
everything they spoke of he positively culti- 
20 vated extravagance and excess, pilmg up 
the crackhng twigs as on the very altar of 
memory, and that by the end of half an 
hour she had lent herself, all gallantly, to 
their game It was the game of feeding the 
beautiful iridescent flame, ruddy and green 
and gold, blue and pink and amber and sil- 
ver, with anythmg they could pick up, any- 
thmg that would burn and flicker Thick- 
strown with such gleanings the occasion 
30 seemed indeed, m spite of the truth that 
they perhaps wouldn’t have proved, under 
cross-examinauon, to have rubbed shoul- 
ders in the other life so very hard Casual 
contacts, qualified commumties enough, 
there had doubtless been, but not partic- 
ular ‘passages,’ nothing that counted, as he 
might thmk of it, for their ‘very own’ to- 
gether, for nobody’s else at all These 
shades of historic exactitude didn’t sigmfy, 
40 the more and the less that there had been 
made perfect terms — and just by his bemg 
there and by her rejoiang in it — ^with their 
present need to have had aU their past could 
be made to appear to have given them It 
was to this tune they proceeded, the least 
httle bit as if they knowingly pretended — 
he givmg her the example and setting her 
the pace of it, and she, poor dear, after a 
first mevitable shyness, an uncertamty of 
so wonder, a breathlessness of courage, falhng 
mto step and going whatever length he 
would 

She showed herself ready for it, graspmg 
gladly at the percepuon of what he must 
mean, and if she didn’t immediately and 
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completely fall m — not in the first half- 
hour, not even m the three or four others 
that his visit, even whenever he consulted 
his watch, still made nothmg of — she yet 
understood enough as soon as she under- 
stood that, if their finer economy hadn’t so 
beautifully served, he might have been con- 
vejnng this, that, and the other mcoherent 
and easy thing by the comparatively clumsy 
method of sound and statement ‘No, I never 
made love to you, it would m fact have 
been absurd, and I don’t care — though I 
almost know, m the sense of almost remem- 
bering' — who did and who didn’t, but you 
were always about, and so was I, and, httle 
as you may yourself care who I did it to, I 
dare say you remember (m the sense of hav- 
ing known of it') any old appearances that 
told But we can’t afford at tins time of day 
not to help each other to have had — ^weU, 
everything there was, smce there’s no more 
of It now, nor any way of coming by it except 
so, and therefore let us make together, let us 
make over and recreate, our lost world, for 
which we have after all and at the worst 
such a lot of material You were m partic- 
ular my poor dear sisters’ friend — they 
thought you the funmest little brown thing 
possible, so isn’t that again to the good’ You 
were mine only to the extent that you were 
so much in and out of the house — as how 
much, if we come to that, wasn’t one in and 
out, south of Thirtieth Street and north of 
Washmgton Square, in those days, those 
spacious, sociable, Arcadian days, that we 
flattered ourselves we filled with the modem 
fever, but that were so different from any of 
these arrangements of pretended hourly 
Time that dash themselves forever to pieces 
as from the fiftieth floors of sky-scrapers ’ 
This was the kind of thmg that was in the 
air, whether he said it or not, and that could 
hang there even with such quite other 
things as more crudely came out, came in 
spite of Its being perhaps calculated to 
strike us that these last would have been 
rather and most the unspoken and the in- 
direct They were Cornelia’s contnbuuon, 
and as soon as she had begun to talk of Mrs 
Worthmgham — he didn’t begm it' — they 
had taken their place bravely in the centre 
of the circle There they made, the while, 
their considerable httle figure, but all 
within the ring formed by fifty other allu- 
sions, fitful but really mtenser irmpuons 


that hovered and wavered and came and 
went, )ommg hands at moments and whirl- 
mg round as m chorus, only then agam to 
dash at the slightly huddled centre with a 
firee twitch or peck or push or other taken 
hberty, after the fashion of irregular frohc 
mouons m a country dance or a Christmas 
game 

‘You’re so m love with her and want to 
10 marry her'’ — she said it all sympathetically 
and yearningly, poor crapy Comeha, as if it 
were to be quite taken for granted that she 
knew all about n And then when he had 
asked how she knew — why she took so in- 
formed a tone about it, all on the wonder of 
her seenung so much more ‘m’ it just at 
that hour than he himself quite felt he could 
figure for ‘Ah, how but from the dear 
lovely thmg herself? Don’t you suppose she 
20 knows It’’ 

‘Oh, she absolutely “knows” it, does 
she’’ — he fairly heard himself ask that, and 
with the oddest sense at once of sharply 
wanung the certitude and yet of seeing the 
question, of hearing himself say the words, 
through several thicknesses of some wrong 
medium He came back to it from a dis- 
tance, as he would have had to come back 
(this was again vivid to him) should he have 
30 got round again to his ripe intention three 
days before — after his now present but then 
absent friend, that is, had left him planted 
before his now absent but then present one 
for the purpose ‘Do you mean she — at all 
confidently' — expects’’ he went on, not 
much minding if it couldn’t but sound fool- 
ish, the ume bemg given it for him mean- 
while by the sigh, the wondering gasp, all 
charged with the unutterable, that the tone 
40 of his appeal set in motion Hesawhiscom- 
pamon look at him, but it might have been 
with the eyes of thirty years ago, when — 
very likely' — he had put her some such 
question about some girl long since dead. 
Dimly at first, then more distinctly, didn’t 
It surge back on him for the very strange- 
ness that there had been some such passage 
as this between them — yes, about Mary 
Cardew' — in the autumn of ’68’ 
so ‘Why, don’t you realise your situation?’ 
Miss Rasch struck him as quite beautifully 
waihng — above all to such an effect of deep 
interest, that is, on her own part and in him 

‘My situation?’ — he echoed, he consid- 
ered, but remmded afresh, by the note of 
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the detached, the far-projected in it, of 
what he had last remembered of his sen- 
tient state on his once taking ether at the 
dentist’s. 

‘Yours and hers — the situauon of her 
adormg you I suppose you at least know 
It,’ Cornelia smiled 

Yes, It was like the other time and yet it 
wasn’t She was like — poor Comeha was — 
everything that used to be, that somehow lo 
was most definite to him Still he could 
qmte reply ‘Do you call it — her adormg me 
— my situation^’ 

‘Well, It’s a part of yours, surely — if 
you’re in love with her ’ 

‘Am I, ridiculous old person! in love with 
her!*’ White-Mason asked 

‘I may be a ridiculous old person,’ Cor- 
nelia returned — ‘and, for that matter, of 
course I am' But she’s young and lovely 20 
and rich and clever so what could be more 
natural?’ 

‘Oh, I was applying that opprobrious epi- 
thet — !’ He didn’t finish, though he meant 
he had applied it to himself He had got up 
from his seat, he turned about and, taking 
in, as his eyes also roamed, several objects 
in the room, serene and sturdy, not a bit 
cheap-looking, little old New York objects 
of ’68, he made, with an inner art, as if to 30 
recogmse them — made so, that is, for him- 
self, had quite the sense for the moment of 
asking them, of imploring them, to recog- 
nise him, to be for him things of his own 
past Which they truly were, he could have 
the next instant cried out, for it meant that 
if three or four of them, small sallow carte- 
de-visite photographs, faithfully framed but 
spectrally faded, hadn’t in every particular, 
frames and balloon skirts and false ‘prop- 40 
erty’ balustrades of unimaginable terraces 
and all, the tone of time, the secret for 
warding and easmg off the perpetual im- 
mment ache of one’s protective scowl, one 
would verily but have to let the scowl 
stiffen, or to take up seriously the question 
of blue goggles, during what might remain 
ofhfe 


What he actually took up from a little old 
Twelfth-Street table that piously preserved 
the plain mahogany circle, with never a curl 
nor a crook nor a hint of a brazen flourish, 
what he paused there a moment for com- 


merce with, his back presented to crapy 
Comeha, who sat takmg that view of him, 
during this opportumty, very protrusively 
and frankly and fondly, was one of the 
wasted mementos just mentioned, over 
which he both uttered and suppressed a 
small comprehensive cry. He stood there 
another minute to look at it, and when he 
turned about still kept it m his hand, only 
holding It now a httle behmd him ‘You 
must have come back to stay — ^with all your 
beauuful things What else does it mean?’ 

‘ “Beauuful?” ’ his old friend commented 
with her brow all wrinkled and her bps 
thrust out in expressive dispraise They 
might at that rate have been scarce more 
beauuful than she herself ‘Oh, don’t talk so 
— after Mrs Worthingham’s' They’re won- 
derful, if you will such things, such things' 
But one’s own poor rehcs and odds and ends 
are one’s own at least, and one has — yes 
— come back to them They’re all I have 
in the world to come back to They were 
stored, and what I was paying — '’ Miss 
Rasch woefully added 

He had possession of the small old pic- 
ture, he hovered there, he put his eyes agam 
to It intently, then again held it a little be- 
hind him as if It might have been snatched 
away or the very feel of it, pressed against 
him, was good to his palm ‘Mrs Worthing- 
ham’s thmgs!* You think them beautiful '*’ 
Cornelia did now, if ever, show an odd 
face ‘Why certainly prodigious, or what- 
ever Isn’t that conceded!*’ U 

‘No doubt every horror, at the pass we’vfi 
come to, IS conceded That’s just what i 
complain of ’ 

‘Do you complain }’ — she drew it out as 
for surprise she couldn’t have imagined 
such a thmg 

‘To me her things are awful They’re the 
newest of the new ’ 

‘Ah, but the old forms'’ 

‘Those are the most blatant I mean the 
swaggering reproductions ’ 

‘Oh but,’ she pleaded, ‘we can’t aU be 
really old ’ 

‘No, we can’t, Comeha But you can — '’ 
said White-Mason with the frankest appre- 
aauon. 

She looked up at him from where she sat 
as he could imagine her looking up at the 
curate at Bognor ‘Thank you, sir' If that’s 
all you want — !’ 
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'It ts,' he said, ‘all I want — or almost.’ 

‘Then no wonder such a creature as that,’ 
she hghtly moralised, ‘won’t suit you’’ 

He bent upon her, for all the weight of 
his question, his smoothest stare. ‘You hold 
she certainly won’t suit me>’ 

‘Why, what can I tell about it? Haven’t 
you by this ume found out?’ 

‘No, but I think I’m finding ’ With which 
he began again to explore 10 

Miss Rasch immensely wondered ‘You 
mean you don’t expect to come to an under- 
standing with her’’ And then as even to this 
straight challenge he made at first no an- 
swer ‘Do you mean you give it up’’ 

He waited some instants more, but not 
meeting her eyes — only looking again about 
the room ‘What do you think of my 
chance’’ 

‘Oh,’ his companion cried, ‘what has 20 
what I think to do with it’ How can I thmk 
anything but that she must hke you’’ 

‘Yes — of course But how much?’ 

‘Then don’t you really know?’ Corneha 
asked 

He kept up his walk, oddly preoccupied 
and still not looking at her ‘Do you, my 
dear’’ 

She waited a little ‘If you haven’t really 
put It to her I don’t suppose she knows ’ 30 

This at last arrested him again ‘My dear 
Cornelia, she doesn’t know — ’’ 

He had paused as for the desperate tone, 
or at least the large emphasis of it, so that 
he took him up ‘The more reason then to 
elp her to find it out ’ 

‘I mean,’ he explained, ‘that she doesn’t 
know anything ’ 

‘Anything’’ 

‘Anything else, I mean — even if she does 40 
know that ’ 

Cornelia considered of it ‘But what else 
need she — in particular — know? Isn’t that 
the principal thing’’ 

‘Weir — and he resumed his circuit — ‘she 
doesn’t know anything that tae know 
But nothing,’ he re-emphasised — ‘nothmg 
whatever'’ 

‘Well, can’t she do without that’’ 

‘Evidently she can — and evidently she 5° 
does, beautifully But the question is 
whether I can'’ 

He had paused once more with his point 
— but she glared, poor Corneha, with her 
wonder ‘Surelv if vou know for yourself — 1 ’ 


‘Ah, It doesn’t seem enough for me to 
know for my self 1 One wants a woman,’ he 
argued — but still, in his prolonged tour, 
quite without his scowl — ‘to know for one, 
to know mth one. That’s what you do now,’ 
he candidly put to her. 

It made her agam gape. ‘Do you mean 
you want to marry me}’ 

He was so full of what he did mean, how- 
ever, that he failed even to notice it ‘She 
doesn’t in the least know, for mstance, how 
old I am ’ 

‘That’s because you’re so young’’ 

‘Ah, there you are’’ — and he turned off 
afresh and as if almost in disgust It left her 
visibly perplexed — though even the per- 
plexed Corneha was still the exceedingly 
pointed, but he had come to her aid after 
another turn ‘Remember, please, that I’m 
pretty well as old as you ’ 

She had all her point at least, while she 
bridled and blinked, for this ‘You’re ex- 
actly a year and ten months older ’ 

It checked him there for dehght ‘You 
remember my birthday’’ 

She twinkled indeed hke some far-off 
hght of home ‘I remember every one’s It’s 
a httle way I’ve always had — and that I’ve 
never lost ’ 

He looked at her accomphshment, across 
the room, as at some striking, some charm- 
mg phenomenon ‘Well, that’s the sort of 
thmg I want'’ All the ripe candour of his 
eyes confirmed it 

What could she do therefore, she seemed 
to ask him, but repeat her question of a mo- 
ment before’ — which indeed presently she 
made up her mind to ‘Do you want to 
marry me’’ 

It had this time better success — if the 
term may be felt in any degree to apply. All 
his candour, or more of it at least, was in his 
slow, mild, kind, considering head-shake. 
‘No, Corneha — not to marry you ’ 

His discriminauon was a wonder, but 
since she was clearly treaung him now as if 
everything about him was, so she could as 
exquisitely meet it ‘Not at least,’ she con- 
vulsively smiled, ‘unul you’ve honourably 
tried Mrs Worthmgham. Don’t you really 
mean to’’ she gallantly msisted. 

He waited again a hnle, then he brought 
out ‘I’ll tell you presently.’ He came 
back, and as by still another mere glance 
over the room, to what seemed to him so 
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much nearer. ‘That table zoos old Twelfth- 
Street?’ 

‘Everything here was ’ 

‘Oh, the pure blessings' With you, ah, 
with you, I haven’t to wear a green shade ’ 
And he had retained meanwhile his small 
photograph, which he again showed him- 
self ‘Didn’t we talk of Mary Cardew?’ 

‘Why, do you remember it?’ she mar- 
velled to extravagance 

‘You make me You connect me with it 
You connect it with me ’ He liked to dis- 
play to her this excellent use she thus had, 
the service she rendered ‘There are so 
many connections — there will be so many I 
feel how, with you, they must all come up 
again for me in fact you’re bringing them 
out already, just while I look at you, as fast 
as ever you can The fact that you knew 
every one — >’ he went on, yet as if there 
were more m that too than he could quite 
trust himself about 

‘Yes, I knew every one,’ said Comeha 
Rasch, but this time with perfect simphc- 
ity ‘I knew, I imagine, more than you do 
— or more than you did ’ 

It kept him there, it made him wonder 
with his eyes on her ‘Things about them — 
our people'*’ 

‘Our people Ours only now.’ 

Ah, such an interest as he felt m this — 
taking from her while, so far from scowling, 
he almost gaped, all it might mean' ‘Ours 
indeed — and it’s awfully good they are, or 
that we’re still here for them' Nobody else 
IS — nobody but you not a cat!’ 

‘Well, I am a cat'’ Comeha grinned 
‘Do you mean you can tell me things — 

It was too beautiful to beheve 
‘About what really was>’ she artfully con- 
sidered, holding him immensely now ‘Well, 
unless they’ve come to you with time, un- 
less you’ve learned — or found out ’ 

‘Oh,’ he reassuringly cried — reassuringly. 
It most seemed, for himself — ‘nothing has 
come to me with time, everything has gone 
from me How can I find out now' What 
creature has an idea — ?’ 

She threw up her hands with the shrug 
of old days — the sharp httle shrug his sis- 
ters used to imitate and that she hadn’t had 
to go to Europe for The only thin g was 
that he blessed her for bnngmg it back. 
‘Ah, the ideas of people now — '’ 

‘Yes, their ideas arc certainly not about 


us ’ But he ruefully faced it ‘We’ve none 
the less, however, to hve with them ’ 

‘With their ideas — ?’ Cornelia ques- 
tioned 

‘With them — these modern wonders, 
such as they are'’ Then he went on. ‘It 
must have been to help me you’ve come 
back ’ 

She said nothmg for an mstant about that, 
10 only nodding instead at his photograph 
‘What has become of yours'* I mean of her ’ 
This time it made him turn pale ‘You 
remember I have one?’ 

She kept her eyes on him ‘In a “pork- 
pie” hat, with her hair in a long net That 
was so “smart” then, especially with one’s 
skirt looped up, over one’s hooped magenta 
petticoat, in little festoons, and a row of 
very big onyx beads over one’s braided vel- 
20 veteen sack — braided qmte plain and very 
broad, don’t you know'*’ 

He smiled for her extraordinary posses- 
sion of these things — she was as prompt as 
if she had had them before her ‘Oh, rather 
— “don’t I know'*” You wore brown vel- 
veteen, and, on those remarkably small 
hands, funny gauntlets — hke mine ’ 

‘Oh, do you remember'* But like yours'*’ 
she wondered 

30 ‘I mean hke hers in my photograph ’ But 
he came back to the present picture ‘This 
is better, however, for really showing her 
lovely head ’ 

‘Mary’s head was a perfection'’ Cornelia 
testified 

‘Yes — It was better than her heart ’ 

‘Ah, don’t say that'’ she pleaded ‘You 
weren’t fair ’ 

‘Don’t you think I was fair'*’ It interested 
40 him immensely — and the more that he in- 
deed mightn’t have been, which he seemed 
somehow almost to hope 

‘She didn’t think so — to the very end ’ 
‘She didn’t'*’ — ah the right things Cor- 
neha said to him' But before she could an- 
swer he was studying again closely the small 
faded face. ‘No, she doesn’t, she doesn’t 
Oh, her charming sad eyes and the way they 
say that, across the years, straight into 
50 mine' But I don’t know, I don’t know'’ 
White-Mason quite comfortably sighed 
His compamon appeared to appreciate 
this effect ‘That’s just the way you used to 
flirt with her, poor thmg. Wouldn’t you hke 
to have it?’ she asked. 
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‘This — ^for my very own?’ He looked up 
dehghted ‘I really may’’ 

‘Well, if you’ll give me yours. We’II ex- 
change ’ 

‘That’s a chanmng idea We’ll exchange 
But you must come and get it at my rooms 
— where you’ll see my things ’ 

For a httle she made no answer — as if for 
some feehng Then she said ‘You asked me 
3ust now why I’ve come back ’ 10 

He stared as for the connection, after 
which with a smile ‘Not to do that — ?’ 

She waited briefly agam, but with a 
queer httle look ‘I can do those dungs now, 
and — yes' — that’ s in a manner why I came,’ 
she then said, ‘because I knew of a sudden 
one day — knew as never before — that I was 
old’ 

‘I see I see ’ He qmte understood — she 
had notes that so struck him ‘And how did 20 
you hke it’’ 

She hesitated — she decided ‘Well, if I 
hked It, It was on the principle perhaps on 
which some people hke high game'’ 

‘High game — that’s good'’ he laughed. 
‘Ah, my dear, we’re “high”'’ 

She shook her head ‘No, not you — yet I 
at any rate didn’t want any more adven- 
tures,’ Comeha said 

He showed their small relic again with 30 
assurance ‘You wanted m Then here we 
are Oh how we can talk' — ^with all those 
things you know' You are an mvention And 
you’ll see there are things I know I shall 
turn up here — ^well, daily ’ 

She took It in, but only after a moment 
answered ‘There was something you stud 
just now you’d tell me Don’t you mean to 
try — ?’ 

‘Mrs Worthingham’’ He drew from 40 
within his coat his pocket-book and care- 
fully found a place in it for Mary Cardew’s 
carte-de-visite, foldmg it together with de- 
hberauon over which he put it back Fi- 
nally he spoke ‘No — I’ve decided I can’t 
— I don’t want to ’ 

Corneha marvelled — or looked as if she 
did ‘Not for all she has?’ 

‘Yes — I know all she has But I also know 
all she hasn’t And, as I told you, she her- 50 
self doesn’t — hasn’t a glimmer of a suspi- 
cion of It, and never will have ’ 

Cornelia magnanimously thought ‘No— 
but she knows other thmgs ’ 

He shook Jus head at the portentous 


heap of them ‘Too many — too many And 
other indeed — so other! Do you know,’ he 
went on, ‘that it’s as liyou — by turning up 
for me — had brought tlwt home to me’’ 

‘ “For you,” ’ she candidly considered 
‘But what — since you can’t marry me' — can 
you do with me?’ 

Well, he seemed to have it all. ‘Every- 
thing I can hve with you — just this way ’ 
To illustrate which he dropped mto the 
other chair by her fire, where, leanmg back, 
he gazed at the flame ‘I can’t give you up 
It’s very curious It has come over me as it 
did over you when you renounced Bognor. 
That’s It — I know it at last, and I see one 
can hke it I’m “high ’’You needn’t deny it 
That’s my taste I’m old ’ And in spite of 
the considerable glow there of her little 
household altar he said it without the scowl 

1910 

THE SENSE OF NEWPORT ' 

Newport, on my findmg myself back there, 
threatened me sharply, qmte at first, with 
that predicament at which I have glanced 
m another connection or two — ^the felt con- 
dition of havmg known it too well and loved 
It too much for description or defimtion 
What was one to say about it except that 
one had been so affected, so distraught, and 
that discrirmnations and reasons were 
buned under the dust of use’ There was a 
chance indeed that the breath of the long 
years (of the interval of absence, I mean) 
would have blown away this dust — and 
that, precisely, was what one was eager to 
see. To go out, to look about, to recover the 

I In his preface tj The Amertcan Scene» from which this 
sketch IS taken, James wrote There are features of the 
human scene, there arc properties of the social air, that 
the newspapers, reports, surveys and blue-books would 
seem to confess themselves powerless to “handle,” and 
that yet represented to me a greater array of items, a 
heavier expression of character, than my own pair of 
scales would ever weigh, keep them as clear for it as I 
might I became aware soon enough, on the spot, that 
these elements of the human subject, the results of 
these attempted appreciations of life itself, would prove 
much too numerous even for a capacity all given to 
them for some ten months, but at least therefore, artis- 
tically concerned as I had been all my days with the 
human subject, with the appreciation of life itself, and 
with the consequent quesuon of literary representation, 
1 should not find such matters scant or simple I was 
not m fact to do so, and they but led me on and on 
How far this might have been my several chapters 
show, and yet even here I fall short ‘ James, The 
Amertcan Seem(^ Y., I907),vi 
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sense, was accordingly to put the question, 
without delay, to the proof — and with the 
happy consequence, I think, of an escape 
from a grave discomfiture The charm was 
there again, unmistakably, the httle old 
strange, very simple charm — to be ex- 
pressed, as a fine proposition, or to be 
given up, but the answer came in the fact 
that to have walked about for half an hour 
was to have felt the question clear away It lo 
cleared away so conveniently, so blissfully, 
in the light of the bemgn little truth, that 
nothing had been less possible, even in the 
early, mgenuous, infatuated days, than to 
describe or define Newport It had clearly 
had nothing about it to describe or define, 
so that one’s fondness had fairly rested on 
this sweet oddity in it One had only to look 
back to recogruse that it had never conde- 
scended to give a scrap of reasoned account 20 
of Itself (as a favourite of fortune and the 
haunt of the raffini), it had simply lain there 
like a little bare, white, open hand, with 
slightly-parted fingers, for the observer 
with a presumed sense for hands to take or 
to leave The observer with a real sense 
never failed to pay this image the tribute of 
quite tenderly grasping the hand, and even 
of raising it, delicately, to his hps, having no 
less, at the same nme, the mstinct of not y> 
shaking it too hard, and that above all of 
never putting it to any rough work 

Such had been from the first, under a 
chastened light and in a purple sea, the 
dainty isle of Aquidneck, which might have 
avoided the weak mistake of givmg up its 
pretty native name and of becoming thereby 
as good as nameless — with an existence as 
Rhode Island practically monopohsed by 
the State and a Newport identity borrowed 40 
at the best and applicable but to a corner 
Does not this vagueness of condition, how- 
ever, fitly symbohse the small virtual prom- 
ontory, of which, superficially, notlung 
could be predicated but its sky and its sea 
and Its sunsets’ One views it as placed 
there, by some refinement in the scheme of 
nature, just as a touchstone of taste — ^with 
a beautiful httle sense to be read into it by a 
few persons, and nothing at all to be made 50 
of It, as to Its essence, by most others I 
come back, for its essence, to that figure of 
the little white hand, with the gracefully- 
spread fingers and the fine gram of skin, 
even the dimples at the joints and the shell- 


hke dehcacy of the pink nails — all the 
charms m short that a httle white hand may 
have I see all the apphcations of the image 
— I see a special truth in each It is the back 
of the hand, rising to the swell of the wrist, 
that is exposed — ^which is the way, I think, 
the true lover takes and admires it. He 
makes out in it, bending over it — or he used 
to m the old days — ^innumerable shy and 
subtle beauties, almost requiring, for jus- 
uce, a magmfying-glass, and he wmces at 
the sight of certain other obtruded ways of 
deahng with it The touchstone of taste was 
indeed to operate, for the critical, the ten- 
der spirit, from the moment the pink palm 
was turned up on the chance of what might 
be ‘in’ It For nme persons out of ten, among 
Its visitors. Its purchasers of sites and 
builders of (in the old parlance) cottages, 
there had never been anythmg m it at all — 
except of course an opportunity an oppor- 
tumty for escaping the summer heat of 
other places, for bathing, for boating, for 
ridmg and driving, and for many sorts of 
more or less expensive not The pink palm 
being empty, in other words, to their vision, 
they had begun, from far back, to put thmgs 
into It, things of their own, and of all sorts, 
and of many ugly, and of more and more 
expensive, sorts, to fill it substantially, that 
IS, with gold, the gold that they have ended 
by heaping up there to an amount so oddly 
out of proporuon to the scale of nature and 
of space 

This process, one was immediately to 
perceive with that renewal of impression, 
this process of mjecuon and elaboration, of 
creating the palpable pile, had been going 
on for years to such a tune that the face of 
nature was now as much obliterated as pos- 
sible, and the original shy sweetness as 
much as possible bedizened and bedevilled 
all of which, moreover, might also at pres- 
ent be taken as havmg led, in turn, to the 
most unexpected climax, a matter of which 
I shall presently speak The origmal shy 
sweetness, however, that range of effect 
which I have referred to as practically too 
latent and too modest for notation, had 
meanwhile had its votaries, the fond pedes- 
trian minority, for whom the httle white 
hand (to return for an instant to my figure, 
with which, as you see, I am charmed) had 
always been so full of treasures of us own as 
to discredit, from the pomt of view of taste. 
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any attempt, from without, to stuff it fuller. 
Such attempts had, in the nature of the 
case, and from far back, been condemned to 
show for violations, violauons of taste and 
discreuon, to begm with — ^violations, more 
intimately, as the whole busmess became 
brisker, of a thousand delicate secret places, 
dear to the dismterested rambler, small, 
iruld ‘points’ and promontones, far away 
htUe lonely, sandy coves, rock-set, hly- lo 
sheeted ponds, almost hidden, and shallow 
Arcadian summer-haunted valleys, with the 
sea )ust over some stony shoulder a whole 
world that called out to the long afternoons 
of youth, a world with its scale so measured 
and intended and happy, its detail so fin- 
ished and pencilled and stippled (certainly 
for American detail') that there comes back 
to me, across the many years, no better anal- 
ogy for it than that of some fine foreground 20 
m an old ‘line’ engraving There remained 
always a sense, of course, in which the 
superimpositions, the multiphed excres- 
cences, were a tribute to the value of the 
place, where no such liberty was ever taken 
save exactly because (as even the most blun- 
dering builder would have claimed) it was 
all so beautiful, so sohtary and so ‘sym- 
patheuc ’ And that indeed has been, thanks 
to the ‘pilers-on’ of gold, the fortune, the 30 
history of its beauty that it now bristles 
with the villas and palaces mto which the 
cottages have all turned, and that these 
monuments of pecumary power rise thick 
and close, precisely, m order that their oc- 
cupants may constantly remark to each 
other, from the windows to the ‘grounds,’ 
and from house to house, that it is beautiful. 

It ts solitary and sympathetic The thing has 
been done, it is impossible not to perceive, 40 
with the best faith in the world — ^though 
not altogether with the best light, which is 
always so different a matter, and it is with the 
general consequence only, at the end of the 
story, that I find myself to-day concerned. 

So much concerned I found myself, I 
profess, after I had taken in this fact of a 
very disunct general consequence, that the 
whole interest of the vision was quickened 
by It, and that when, m particular, on one so 
of the last days of June, among the densely- 
arrayed villas, I had followed the beautifiil 
‘ocean drive’ to its uttermost reach and 
back without meetmg either another vehicle 
or a smgle rider, let alone a single pedes- 
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tnan, I recognised matter for the mtellec- 
tual thrill that attests a social revolution 
foreseen and completed. The term I use 
may appear extravagant, but it was a fact, 
none Ae less, that I seemed to take full m 
my face, on this occasion, the cold stir of 
air produced when the whirhgig of time has 
made one of its hvehest turns. It is always 
going, the whirhgig, but its effect is so to 
blow up the dust that we must wait for it to 
stop a moment, as it now and then does 
with a pant of triumph, in order to see what 
It has been at I saw, beyond all doubt, on 
the spot — and there came m, exactly, the 
thrillj I could remember far back enough to 
have seen it begin to blow all the artless 
buyers and builders and blunderers mto 
their places, leaving them there for half a 
century or so of fond security, and then to 
see It, of a sudden, blow them quite out 
again, as with the happy consciousness of 
some new amusing use for them, some 
other game suU to play with them This ac- 
quamtance, as it practically had been, with 
the whole rounding of the circle (even 
though much of it from a distance), was 
tantamount to the sense of having sat out 
the drama, the social, the local, that of a 
real American period, from the rise to the 
fall of the curtain — always assuming that 
truth of the reached catastrophe or denoue- 
ment. How this climax or soluuon had been 
arrived at — ^that, clearly, for the spectator, 
would have been worth taking note of, but 
what he made of it I shall not glance at till 
I have shown him as first of all, on the spot, 
quite modestly givmg m to mere primary 
beguilement It had been certam m ad- 
vance that he would find the whole picture 
overpamted, and the quesUon could only 
be, at the best, of how much of the ancient 
surface would here and there glimmer 
through. The ancient surface had been the 
concern, as I have hinted, of the small fond 
minority, the comparatively few people for 
whom the lurking shy charm, all there, but 
all to be felt rather than pubhshed, did in 
fact constitute a surface. The question, as 
soon as one arrived, was of whether some 
ghost of that were recoverable. 


There was always, to begm with, the Old 
Town — we used, before we had become 
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Old ourselves, to speak of it that way, m the 
manner of an allusion to Nuremberg or to 
Carcassonne, since it had been leading its 
httle histone life for centunes (as we im- 
phed) before ‘cottages’ and house-agents 
were dreamed of It was not that we had 
great illusions about it or great pretensions 
for It, we only thought it, without mterfer- 
ence, very ‘good of its kmd,’ and we had as 
to Its bang of that kind no doubt whatever. lo 
Would It still be of that kind, and what had 
the kmd itself been? — these questions made 
one’s heart beat faster as one went forth m 
search of it Distmctly, if it had been of a 
kind It would suU be of it, for the kmd 
wouldn’t at the worst or at the best (one 
scarce knew how to put it) have been worth 
changing so that the question for the re- 
stored absentee, who so palpitated with the 
sense of it, all hung, absolutely, on the va- 20 
lidity of the past One might well hold one’s 
breath if the past, with the dear httle blue 
distances in it, were m danger now of bemg 
given away. One nught well pause before 
the possible mdicauon that a cherished im- 
pression of youth had been but a figment of 
the mmd Fortunately, however, at New- 
port, and especially where the anuquiues 
cluster, distances are short, and the note of 
reassurance awaited me almost round the 30 
first corner One had been a hundred times 
right — for how was one to think of it all, as 
one went on, if one didn’t think of it as Old? 
There played before one’s eyes again, m 
fine, in that unrmstakable silvery shimmer, 
a particular property of the local air, the cx- 
qmsite law of the relative — the apphcation 
of which, on the spot, is required to make 
even such places as Viterbo and Bagdad not 
seem new. One may sometimes be tired of 40 
the word, but anything that has succeeded 
m living long enough to become consaous 
of Its note, IS capable on occasion of making 
that note effectively sound It will sound, 
we gather, if we hsten for it, and the small 
silver whistle of the past, with its charming 
quaver of weak gayety, qmte played the 
tune I asked of it up and down the any, 
sunny, empty Newport vistas, pcrspecaves 
coming to a stop like the very short walks of 50 
very old ladies What indeed but httle very 
old ladies did they resemble, the httle 
very old streets’ with the same suggesaon 
of present timidity and frugality of life, 
the same unphcation m their few folds 


of drab, of mourmng, of mushn suU mys- 
teriously starched, the imphcauon of no 
adventure at any time, however far back, 
that mightn’t have been smtable to a 
lady. 

The whole low promontory, m its wider 
and remoter measurements, is a region of 
lutung, ude-troubled ‘pomts,’ but we had 
admired the Old Town too for the emphasis 
of Its pecuhar pomt, the Point, a quarter 
disanguished, we considered, by a really re- 
fined interest Here would have been my 
misadventure, if I was to have any — that of 
missing, on the grey page of to-day, the sug- 
gesuve passages I remembered, but I was to 
find, to my sausfacuon, that there was sail 
no more mistaking their pleasant sense than 
there had ever been a quiet, mild water- 
side sense, not that of the bold, bluff outer 
sea, but one in which shores and strands 
and small coast things played the greater 
part, with overhangmg back verandas, 
with little private wooden piers, with 
painted boat-houses and boats laid up, with 
sull-water bathing (the very words, with 
their old, shghtly prim discrimination, as of 
ladies and children jumping up and down, 
reach me across the years), with a wide- 
curving Bay and dim landward distances 
that melted mto a mysterious, rich, supe- 
rior, but quite disconnected and not at all 
permittedly patromsing Providence There 
were stories, anciently, for the Point — so 
prescribed a feature of it that one made them 
up, freely and handsomely, when they were 
not otherwise to be come by, though one 
was never quite sure if they ought most to 
apply to the rather blankly and grimly Co- 
lomal houses, fadedly drab at their richest 
and mainly, as the legend ran, appurtenant 
to that Quaker race whom Massachusetts 
and Connecticut had prehistorically cast 
forth and the great Roger Williams had 
handsomely welcomed, or to the other habi- 
tauons, the fehcitous cottages, with their 
galleries on the Bay and towards the sunset, 
their pleasure-boats at their little wharves, 
and the supposiuon, that clung to them, of 
their harbourmg the less fashionable of the 
outer Great, but also the more culavated 
and the more arasac Everythmg was there 
soli, as I say, and quite as much as anything 
the prolonged echo of that ingenuous old- 
time disancuon It was a marvel, no doubt, 
that the handful of hght elements I have 
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named should add up to any total deservmg 
the name of picture, and jf I must produce 
an explanation I seek it with a certam con- 
fidence m the sense of the secret ensoyed by 
that air for bathmg or, as one figures, for 
dippmg, the objects it deals with It takes 
them uninteresting, but feels immediately 
what submersion can do for them, tips them 
in, keeps them down, holds them under, 
just for the proper length of time after 10 
which they come up, as I say, irradiatmg 
vague silver — the reflecuon of which I have 
perhaps here been trymg to catch even to 
extravagance 

I did nothing, at any rate, all an autumn 
morning, but discover agam how ‘good’ 
everything had been — positively better than 
one had ventured to suppose in one’s care 
to make the allowance for one’s young sim- 
phaty Some things indeed, clearly, had 10 
been better than one knew, and now seemed 
to surpass any fair probabihty else why, 
for mstance, should I have been quite 
awe-struck by the ancient State House that 
overlooks the ancient Parade? — ^an edifice 
ample, majestic, archaic, of the finest pro- 
poruons and full of a certain pubhc Dutch 
digmty, having brave, broad, high win- 
dows, in especial, the distmctness of whose 
irmumerable square white-framed panes is 30 
the recall of some street view of Haarlem or 
Leyden Here was the charming impression 
of a treasure of anuquity to the vague image 
of which, through the years, one hadn’t 
done justice — any more than one had done 
It, positively, to three or four of the other 
old-time ornaments of the Parade (which, 
with Its wide, cobbly, sleepy space, of those 
years, in the shadow of the State House, 
must have been much more of a Van der 40 
Heydcn, or somebody of that sort, than one 
could have dreamed) There was a treasure 
of modermty to reckon with, in the form of 
one of the Commodores Perry (they are 
somehow much multiplied at Newport, and 
quite monumentally ubiquitous) engaged in 
his great naval act, but tlus was swept away 
in the general flood of justice to be done I 
contmued to do it all over the place, and I 
remember doing it next at a certam ample 50 
old-time house which used to umte with 
the still pretuer and archaic Vernon, near it, 
to form an honourable pair In this mild 
town-comer, where it was so mdicated that 
the grass should be growing between the 


primitive pavmg-stones, and where mdeed 
I honestly think it mainly is, amid whatever 
re main s of them, ancient peace had ap- 
peared formerly to reign — though attended 
by the ghost of ancient war, inasmuch as 
these had mdubitably been the haunts of 
our auxiliary French officers durmg the 
Revolution, and no self-respecung legend 
could fail to report that it was in the Ver- 
non house Washington would have visited 
Rochambeau. There had hung about this 
structure, which is, architecturally speak- 
mg, all ‘rusucated’ and indefinable decency, 
the imphcauon of an inward charm that re- 
fined even on its outward, and this was the 
tantahsmg message its clean, serious win- 
dows, never yet debased, struck me as still 
givmg. But It was stiU (something told me) 
a question of not puttmg, anywhere, too 
many presumptions to the touch, so that my 
hand qmtted the knocker when I was on the 
pomt of a tentative tap, and I fell back on 
the neighbour and mate, as to which there 
was unforgotten acquaintance to teach me 
certamty Here, alas, cold change was in- 
stalled, the place had become a pubhc of- 
fice — ^none of the ‘artistic’ super-civihsed, 
no raffine of them all, among the passmg 
fanciers or collectors, havmg, strangely 
enough, marked it for his own This mental 
appropriauon it is, or it was a few months 
ago, really impossible not to make, at sight 
of Its dehghtful hall and almost ‘grand’ 
staircase, its charmmg recessed, cup- 
boarded, window-seated parlours, of its 
general panelled amphtude and digmty the 
due taster of such things puttmg himself 
straight into possession on the spot, and, 
though wondermg at the indifference and 
neglect, breathing thanks for the absence of 
positive ravage For me there were special 
ghosts on the staircase, known voices in the 
brown old rooms — presences that one 
would have liked, however, to call a httle to 
account ‘People don’t do those thmgs’, 
people didn’t let so clear a case — clear 
for sound curiosity — go like that, they 
didn’t, somehow, even if they were only 
ghosts. But I thought too, as I turned 
away, of all the others of the foohsh, or at 
least of the responsible, those who for so 
long have swarmed in the modem quarter 
and who make profession of the finer sense 
This impression had been disturbing, but 
It had served its purpose in reconstituting. 
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with a touch, a link — in laying down again and yachted and polo’d and Casino’d, 

It had served its purpose in reconstituting, responding to the subdest inventions of 

every inch of the tram of assoaation with their age, on the old lawns and vcran- 

the human, the social, personal Newport of das I saw them gather, on the old shimng 
what I may call the middle years To go sands I saw them gallop, past the low 
farther afield, to measure the length of the headlands I saw their white sails verily 

htde old Avenue and tread again the htde flash, and through the dusky old shrub- 

old cliff-walk, to hang over, from above, the beries came the hght and sound of their 
httle old white crescent of the prmcipal feasts 

bathing-sands, with the big pond, behind lo It had all been in truth a history — for the 
them, set m its stone-walled featureless imagmauon that could take it so, and when 

fields, to do these thmgs and many others, once that kindly stage was offered them it 

every one of them thus accompamed by the was a wonder how many figures and faces, 

admission that all that had been had been how many names and voices, images and 

httle, was to feel dead and buned genera- embodiments of youth mainly, and often of 

tions push off even the transparence of Beauty, and of fehcity and fortune almost 

their shroud and get into mouon for the always, or of what then passed for such, 

peophng of a scene that a present posterity pushed, under my eyes, in blurred gayety, 

has outgrown The company of the middle to the front Hadn’t it been above all, in its 

years, the so considerably prolonged forma- 20 good faith, the Age of Beauties — the blessed 
tive, tentative, imaginative Newport time, age when it was so easy to be, ‘on the Ave- 

hadn’t outgrown it — this catastrophe was nue,’ a Beauty, and when it was so easy, not 

still to come, as it constitutes, precisely, the less, not to doubt of the unsurpassabihty of 

striking dramatic denouement I have already such as appeared there? It was through the 

referred to American society — so far as that fact that the whole scheme and opportunity 

free mixture was to have arrived at cohe- sausfied them, the fact that the place was, 

Sion — had for half a century taken its whole as I say, good enough for them — it was 

relation with the place seriously (which was through this that, with mgemuues and au- 

by mtention very gayly), it long remamed, dacities and refinements of their own (some 

for Its happiness, quite at one with this 30 of the more primiuve of which are still 
most favoured resort of its comparauve in- touchmg to think of) they extended the 

nocence In the attestmg presence of all the boundaries of civihsauon, and fairly taught 

constant elements, of natural conditions themselves to beheve they were doing it m 

that have, after all, persisted more than the interest of nature Beauuful the time 

changed, a hundred far-away passages of when the Ocean Drive had been hailed at 

the extmct hfe and )oy, and of the compara- once as a triumph of civilisation and as a 

tive innocence, came back to me with an m- proof of the possible appeal of Scenery even 

evitable grace A glamour as of the flushed to the dissipated. It was spoken of as of al- 

ends of beautiful old summers, making a most boundless extent — as one of the won- 

quite rich medium, a red sunset haze, as it 40 ders of the world, as mdeed it does turn 
were, for a processional throng of chario- often, in the gloaming, to purple and gold, 

teers and riders, fortunate folk, fortunate and as the small sea-coves then gleam on its 

above all m their untouched good faith, ad- edge like barbaric gems on a mantle Yet if 

jourmng from the pleasures of the day to it was a question of waving the wand and of 

those of the evemng — this bemgmty m par- breathmg again, nil it stirred, on the quamt- 

ticular overspread the picture, hangmg it ness of the old manners — I refer to those of 

there as the Newport aspect that most hved the fifties, sixues, seventies, and don’t ex- 

agam Those good people all could make elude those of the eighties — it was most 

discoveries within the frame itself — be- touchmg of all to go back to dimmest days, 

ginmng of course to push it out, m all 50 days, such as now appear antediluvian, 
directions, so as sufficiently to enlarge when ocean-drives, engmeered by land- 

it, as they fondly fancied, even for the ex- scape artists and hterally macadamized all 

perience of a sophisticated world. They the way, were snll in the lap of time, when 

danced and they drove and they rode, they there was only an afternoon for the Fort, 

dmed and wined and dressed and flirted and another for the Beach, and another for 
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the ‘Boathouse’ — inconceivable innocence' 

— and even the shortness of the Avenue 
seemed very longj and even its narrowness 
very wide, and even its shabbmess very 
promising for the future, and when, m fine, 
chariots and cavaliers took their course, 
across country, to Bateman’s, by melegant 
precarious tracts and returned, through the 
darkling void, with a sense of adventure and 
fatigue That, I can’t but think, was the lo 
pure Newport time, the most perfectly 
guarded by a sense of margin and of mys- 
tery 

It was the time of settled possession, and 
yet furthest removed from these blank days 
m which margin has been consumed and 
the palaces, on the sites but the other day 
beyond price, stare silently seaward, monu- 
ments to the blase state of their absent pro- 
prietors Purer still, however, I remind my- 20 
self, was that stretch of years which I have 
reasons for thinking sacred, when the cus- 
tom of seeking hibernation on the spot 
partly prevailed, when the local winter m- 
herited something of the best social grace 
(as It liked at least to think) of the splendid 
summer, and when the strange sight might 
be seen of a considerable company of 
Americans, not gadicred at a mere rest- 
cure, who confessed brazenly to not bemg 30 
m business Do I grossly exaggerate in say- 
ing that this company, candidly, quite ex- 
citedly self-conscious, as all companies not 
commercial, in America, may be pleasandy 
noted as being, formed, for the time of its 
persistence, an almost unprecedented small 
body — unprecedented in American condi- 
tions, a collection of the detached, the 
shghtly disenchanted and casually dis- 
qualified, and yet of the resigned and con- 40 
tented, of the socially orthodox a handful 
of mild, oh delightfully mild, cosmopolites, 
umted by three common circumstances, 
that of their having for the most part more 
or less lived in Europe, that of their sacri- 
ficing openly to the ivory idol whose name 
IS leisure, and that, not least, of a formed 
critical habit These things had been felt as 
making them excrescences on the American 
surface, where nobody ever criucised, es- 50 
pecially after the grand tour, and where the 
great black ebony god of busmess was the 
only one recognised So I see them, at all 
events, in fond memory, lasting as long as 
they could and finding no successors, and 
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they are most embalmed for me, I confess, 
in that scented, somewhat tattered, but 
faintly spiced, wrapper of their various 
‘European’ antecedents. I see them move 
about m the light of these, and I understand 
how It was this that made them ask what 
would have become of them, and where m 
the world, the hard American world, they 
could have hibernated, how they could even, 
m the Season, have bowed their economic 
heads and lurked, if it hadn’t been for New- 
port I think of that question as, m their re- 
duced establishments, over their wmter 
whist, under their private theatricals, and 
pending, constantly, their loan and their 
return of the Revue des Deux-Mondes, 
their mam conversational note. I find my- 
self in fact tenderly evoking them as spe- 
cial instances of the great — or perhaps I 
have a right only to say of the small — 
American comphcation, the state of one’s 
having been so pierced, betimes, by the 
sharp outland dart as to be able ever after- 
wards but to move about, vaguely and 
helplessly, with the shaft still m one’s 
side 

Their nostalgia, however exquisite, was, 
I none the less gather, sterile, for they ap- 
pear to have left no seed They must have 
died, some of them, m order to ‘go back’ — 
to go back, that is, to Pans If I make, at all 
events, too much of them, it is for their pro- 
priety as a dehcate subjecuve value match- 
ing with the mtnnsic Newport dehcacy. 
They must have felt that they, obviously, 
notably, notoriously, did match — the proof 
of which was m the fact that to them alone, 
of the customary thousands, was the beauty 
of the good walk, over the lovely httle land, 
revealed The customary thousands here, 
as throughout the Umted States, never set 
foot to earth — yet this had happened so, of 
old, to be the particular comer of their 
earth that made that adventure most possi- 
ble At Newport, as the plirase was, m au- 
tumnal, m vernal hibernation, you coidd 
walk — failmg which, in fact, you failed of 
impressions the most consolatory, and it is 
mainly to the far ends of the low, densely 
shrubbed and perfectly fimshed httle head- 
lands that I see our friends ramble as if to 
stretch fond arms across the sea There 
used to be distant places beyond Bateman’s, 
or better still on the opposite isle of Conam- 
cut, now bhghted with ugly uses, where 
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nursing a nostalgia on the sun-warmed 
rocks was almost as good as havmg none at 
all So It was not only not our friends who 
had overloaded and overcrowded, but it was 
they at last, I infer, who gave way before 
that grossness How should they have 
wished to leave seed only to be trampled by 
the white elephants^ 

The white elephants, as one may best 
call them, all cry and no wool, all house and lo 
no garden, make now, for three or four 
miles, a barely interrupted cham, and I 
dare say I think of them best, and of the 
distressful, inevitable waste they represent, 
as I recall the impression of a divme httle 
drive, roundabout them and pretty well 
everywhere, taken, for renewal of acquaint- 
ance, while November was suU mild I 
sought another renewal, as I have inti- 
mated, in the vacant splendour of Jime, but 20 
the interesting evidence then only refined 
on that already gathered The place itself, 
as man — and often, no doubt, alas, as 
woman, with her love of the immediate and 
conUguous — had taken it over, was more 
than ever, to the fancy, hke some dun, sim- 
plified ghost of a small Greek island, where 
the clear walls of some pillared portico or 
pavilion, perched afar, looked hke those of 
temples of the gods, and where Nature, de- 30 
prived of that ease in merely massing her- 
self on which ‘American scenery,’ as we 
lump It together, is too apt to depend for 
us effect, might have shown a pipmg shep- 
herd on any hillside or attached a mythic 
image to any point of rocks What an idea, 
originally, to have seen this miniature spot 
of earth, where the sea-nymphs on the 
curved sands, at the worst, might have 
chanted back to the shepherds, as a mere 40 
breeding-ground for white elephants' They 
look queer and conscious and lumpish — 
some of them, as with an air of the bran- 
dished proboscis, really grotesque — while 
their averted owners, roused from a witless 
dream, wonder what m the world is to be 
done with them. The answer to which, I 
think, can only be that there is absolutely 
nothing to be done, nothing but to let them 
stand there always, vast and blank, for re- 50 
minder to those concerned of the prohibited 
degrees of witlessness, and of the pecuharly 
awkward vengeances of affronted propor- 
tion and discretion 
1906 


THREE FRAGMENTS' 

FROM The Wings of the Dove 
Str Luke Strett 

What it really came to, on the morrow 
this first time — ^the time Kate went with 
her — was that the great man had, a httle, to 
excuse himself, had, by a rare accident — 
for he kept his consultmg-hours m general 
rigorously free — but ten tmnutes to give 
her, ten mere minutes which he yet placed 
at her service in a manner that she ad- 
mired still more than she could meet it so 
crystal-clean the great empty cup of atten- 
tion that he set between them on the table 
He was presently to jump into his carriage, 
but he promptly made the point that he 
must see her again, see her within a day or 
two, and he named for her at once another 
hour — easing her off beauufully too even 
then in respect to her possibly faihng of 
justice to her errand The minutes affected 
her in fact as ebbing more swiftly than her 
httle army of items could muster, and they 
would probably have gone without her 
doing much more than secure another hear- 
mg, hadn’t it been for her sense, at the last, 
that she had gamed above all an impression 
The impression — all the sharp growth of 
the final few moments — was neither more 
nor less than that she might make, of a sud- 
den, in quite another world, another straight 
friend, and a friend who would moreover 
be, wonderfully, the most appointed, the 
most thoroughly adjusted of the whole col- 
lection, inasmuch as he would somehow 
wear the character scientifically, ponder- 
ably, proveably — not just loosely and so- 
ciably Literally, furthermore, it wouldn’t 
really depend on herself. Sir Luke Strett’s 
friendship, in the least perhaps what made 
her most stammer and pant was its thus 
queerly commg over her that she might 
find she had interested him even beyond 
her mtention, find she was in fact launched 
m some current that would lose itself m the 
sea of saence At the same time that she 
struggled, however, she also surrendered, 
there was a moment at which she almost 
dropped the form of statmg, of explauung, 
and threw herself, without violence, only 

I These Segments, illustrative of James* highly devel- 
oped use of the simile, arc, consecutively, from The 
Novels and Tales of Henry James(^ Y , i 909 ),XIXj 
*30-3 1 ,XX, 1 3 8-40, XXI V,3-4 
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with a supreme pointless quaver that had 
turned the next instant to an intensity of 
interrogative stillness, upon his general 
good will His large settled face, though 
firm, was not, as she had thought at first, 
hard, he looked, in the oddest manner, to 
her fancy, half like a general and half hke a 
bishop, and she was soon sure that, within 
some such handsome range, what it would 
show her would be what was good, what 10 
was best for her She had estabhshed, in 
other words, in this time-saving way, a re- 
lation with It, and the relation was the spe- 
cial trophy that, for the hour, she bore off 
It was hke an absolute possession, a new 
resource altogether, something done up in 
the softest silk and tucked away under the 
arm of memory She hadn’t had it when she 
went in, and she had it when she came out, 
she had it there under her cloak, but dis- 20 
simulated, invisibly carried, when smihng, 
smihng, she again faced Kate Croy 

1902 

The Play of Friendship 

These puttmgs-off of the mask had finally 
quite become the form taken by their mo- 
ments together, moments indeed not m- 
creasingly frequent and not prolonged, 30 
thanks to the consciousness of faugue on 
MiUy’s side whenever, as she herself ex- 
pressed It, she got out of harness They 
flourished their masks, the independent 
pair, as they might have flourished Spamsh 
fans, they smiled and sighed on removmg 
them, but the gesture, the smiles, the sighs, 
strangely enough, might have been sus- 
pected the greatest reahty in the busmess 
Strangely enough, we say, for the volume of 40 
effusion in general would have been found 
by either on measurement to be scarce pro- 
portional to the paraphernaha of rehef It 
was when they called each other’s attention 
to their ceasing to pretend, it was then that 
what they were keeping back was most m 
the air. There was a difference, no doubt, 
and mamly to Kate’s advantage Milly 
didn’t quite see what her friend could keep 
back, was possessed of, m fine, that would 50 
be so subject to retenuon, whereas it was 
comparanvely plain saihng for Kate that 
poor MiUy had a treasure to hide This was 
not the treasure of a shy, an abject affection 
— concealment, on that head, belongmg to 


quite another phase of such states, it was 
much rather a principle of pnde relatively 
bold and hard, a prmaple that played up 
like a fine steel spring at the hghtest pres- 
sure of too near a footfall Thus msuperably 
guarded was the truth about the girl’s own 
conception of her vahdity, thus was a won- 
dering pitying sister condemned wistfully 
to look at her from the far side of the moat 
she had dug round her tower. Certain as- 
pects of the connexion of these young 
women show for us, such is the twilight 
that gathers about them, m the likeness of 
some dim scene m a Maeterhnck play, we 
have posiuvely the image, in the dehcate 
dusk, of the figures so associated and yet 
so opposed, so mutually watchful, that of 
the angular pale princess, ostrich-plumed, 
black-robed, hung about with amulets, re- 
mmders, relics, mainly seated, mainly still, 
and that of the upright restless slow-cir- 
chng lady of her court who exchanges with 
her, across the black water streaked with 
evening gleams, fitful questions and an- 
swers The upright lady, with thick dark 
braids down her back, drawmg over the 
grass a more embroidered tram, makes the 
whole circuit, and makes it agam, and the 
broken talk, brief and sparingly allusive, 
seems more to cover than to free their sense 
This is because, when it fairly comes to not 
having others to consider, they meet in an 
air that appears rather anxiously to wait for 
their words Such an impression as that was 
m fact grave, and might be tragic, so that, 
plainly enough, systemaucally at last, they 
settled to a care of what they said 

1902 

FROM The Golden Bowl 
The Pagoda Arrangement 

It wasn’t till many days had passed that the 
Princess began to accept the idea of havmg 
done, a httle, something she was not always 
doing, or mdeed that of having hstened to 
any mward voice that spoke in a new tone. 
Yet these mstincuve postponements of re- 
flexion were the fruit, positively, of recog- 
muons and perceptions already active, of 
the sense above all that she had made at a 
parucular hour, made by the mere touch of 
her hand, a difference m the situation so 
long present to her as practically unattack- 
able. This situation had been occupymg for 
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months and months the very centre of the 
garden of her life, but it had reared itself 
there hke some strange tall tower of ivory, 
or perhaps rather some wonderful beautiful 
but outlandish pagoda, a structure plated 
with hard bright porcelain, coloured and 
figured and adorned at the overhanging 
eaves with silver bells that tinkled ever so 
charmingly when stirred by chance airs 
She had walked round and round it — that lo 
was what she felt, she had carried on her 
existence in the space left her for circula- 
aon, a space that sometimes seemed ample 
and someumes narrow looking up all the 
while at the fair structure that spread itself 
so amply and rose so high, but never quite 
making out as yet where she might have en- 
tered had she wished She hadn’t wished 
till now — such was the odd case, and what 
was doubtless equally odd besides was that 20 
though her raised eyes seemed to distm- 
guish places that must serve from within, 
and especially far aloft, as apertures and 
oudooks, no door appeared to give access 
from her convement garden level The 
great decorated surface had remained con- 
sistently impenetrable and inscrutable At 
present however, to her considermg mmd. 


It was as if she had ceased merely to circle 
and to scan the elevation, ceased so vaguely, 
so quite helplessly to stare and wonder she 
had caught herself distinctly in the act of 
pausing, then m that of Imgenng, and fi- 
nally m that of steppmg unprecedentedly 
near The thing might have been, by the 
distance at which it kept her, a Mahometan 
mosque, with which no base heretic could 
take a hberty; there so himg about it the vi- 
sion of putting off one’s shoes to enter and 
even verily of one’s paying with one’s life if 
foimd there as an interloper She hadn’t 
certainly arrived at the conception of pay- 
mg with her hfe for anything she might do, 
but It was nevertheless quite as if she had 
sounded with a tap or two one of the rare 
porcelain plates She had knocked in short 
— though she could scarce have said 
whether for adrmssion or for what, she had 
applied her hand to a cool smooth spot and 
had waited to see what would happen 
Something had happened, it was as if a 
sound, at her touch, after a little, had come 
back to her from within, a sound suffi- 
ciently suggesung that her approach had 
been noted 
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THE OTHER TWO 
I 

Waythorn, on the drawing-room hearth, 
waited for his wife to come down to dinner 
It was their first night under his own 
roof, and he was surprised at his thrill of 
boyish agitation He was not so old, to be 
sure — his glass gave him httle more than 
the five-and-thirty years to which his wife 
confessed — but he had fancied himself al- 
ready in the temperate zone, yet here he 
was listemng for her step with a tender 
sense of all it symbolised, with some old 
trail of verse about the garlanded nupual 
door-posts floaung through his enjoyment 
of the pleasant room and the good dinner 
just beyond it 

They had been hastily recalled from their 
honeymoon by the illness of Lily Haskett, 
the child of Mrs Waythom’s first mar- 


riage The little girl, at Waythom’s desire, 
had been transferred to his house on the 
day of her mother’s wedding, and the doc- 
tor, on their arrival, broke the news that 
she was ill with typhoid, but declared that 
all the symptoms were favourable Lily 
could show twelve years of unblemished 
health, and the case promised to be a light 
one The nurse spoke as reassuringly, and 
after a moment of alarm Mrs Waythorn 
had adjusted herself to the situation She 
was very fond of Lily — her affecuon for the 
child had perhaps been her decisive charm 
in Waythom’s eyes — but she had the per- 
fectly balanced nerves which her httle girl 
had inherited, and no woman ever wasted 
less tissue in unproductive worry Way- 
thom was therefore qmte prepared to see 
her come m presently, a little late because 
of a last look at Lily, but as serene and well- 
appomted as if her good-night kiss had 


30 
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been laid on the brow of health Her com- 
posure was restful to him, it acted as ballast 
to his somewhat unstable sensibilities As 
he pictured her bending over the child’s 
bed he thought how soothmg her presence 
must be in illness her very step would prog- 
nosucate recovery 

His own hfe had been a gray one, from 
temperament rather than circumstance, and 
he had been drawn to her by the unper- lo 
turbed gaiety which kept her fresh and elas- 
tic at an age when most women’s activities 
are growing either slack or febrile He knew 
what was said about her, for, popular as she 
was, there had always been a faint under- 
current of detraction When she had ap- 
peared in New York, nine or ten years ear- 
her, as the pretty Mrs Haskett whom Gus 
Varick had unearthed somewhere — was 
It in Pittsburgh or Utica^ — society, while lo 
promptly accepting her, had reserved the 
right to cast a doubt on its own mdiscrimi- 
nation Enquiry, however, established her 
undoubted connection with a socially reign- 
ing family, and explained her recent divorce 
as the natural result of a runaway match at 
seventeen, and as nothmg was known of 
Mr Haskett it was easy to believe the worst 
of him 

Ahce Haskett’s remarriage with Gus 30 
Varick was a passport to the set whose rec- 
ognition she coveted, and for a few years 
the Varicks were the most popular couple m 
town Unfortunately the alliance was brief 
and stormy, and this time the husband had 
his champions Still, even Vanck’s stanch- 
est supporters admitted that he was not 
meant for matrimony, and Mrs Vanck’s 
grievances were of a nature to bear the m- 
spection of the New York courts A New 40 
York divorce is m itself a diploma of virtue, 
and in the semi-widowhood of this second 
separation Mrs Varick took on an air of 
sanctity, and was allowed to confide her 
wrongs to some of the most scrupulous ears 
in town But when it was known that she 
was to marry Waythorn there was a momen- 
tary reaction Her best friends would have 
preferred to see her remain m the r61e of 
the mjured wife, which was as becommg to 50 
her as crape to a rosy complexion True, a 
decent time had elapsed, and it was not even 
suggested that Waythorn had supplanted 
his predecessor People shook their heads 
over him, however, and one grudgmg 
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friend, to whom he affirmed that he took 
the step with his eyes open, replied oracu- 
larly ‘Yes — and with your ears shut ’ 

Waythorn could afford to smile at these 
innuendoes In the Wall Street phrase, he 
had ‘discounted’ them He knew that soci- 
ety has not yet adapted itself to the conse- 
quences of divorce, and that till the adapta- 
tion takes place every woman who uses the 
freedom the law accords her must be her 
own social justification Wa3rthom had an 
amused confidence m his wife’s ability to 
justify herself His expectations were ful- 
filled, and before the weddmg took place 
Ahce Varick’s group had ralhed openly to 
her support She took it all imperturbably, 
she had a way of surmountmg obstacles 
without seeming to be aware of them, and 
Waythorn looked back with wonder at the 
triviahties over which he had worn his 
nerves thin He had the sense of havmg 
found refuge in a richer, warmer nature 
than his own, and his satisfaction, at the 
moment, was humourously summed up m 
the thought that his wife, when she had 
done all she could for Lily, would not be 
ashamed to come down and enjoy a good 
dinner 

The anticipation of such enjoyment was 
not, however, the sentiment expressed by 
Mrs Waythorn’ s charmmg face when she 
presently joined him Though she had put 
on her most engagmg teagown she had 
neglected to assume the smile that went 
with It, and Waythorn thought he had 
never seen her look so nearly worried 

‘What IS it^’ he asked ‘Is anythmg wrong 
with Lily’’ 

‘No, I’ve just been m and she’s stiU sleep- 
mg ’ Mrs Waythorn hesitated ‘But some- 
thing tiresome has happened ’ 

He had taken her two hands, and now 
perceived that he was crushmg a paper be- 
tween them 
‘This letter’’ 

‘Yes — ^Mr Haskett has written — I mean 
his lawyer has written ’ 

Waythorn felt himself flush uncomfort- 
ably He dropped his wife’s hands 
‘What about’’ 

‘About seeing Lily. You know the courts 
» 

‘Yes, yes,’ he mterrupted nervously. 
Nothmg was known about Haskett m 
New York. He was vaguely supposed to 
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have remained m the outer darkness from 
which his wife had been rescued, and Way- 
thorn was one of the few who were aware 
that he had given up his business m Utica 
and followed her to New York m order to 
be near his little girl In the days of his woo- 
mg, Waythorn had often met Lily on the 
doorstep, rosy and smihng, on her way ‘to 
see papa ’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ Mrs. Wayrthorn mur- lo 
mured 

He roused himself ‘What does he want^’ 

‘He wants to see her You know she goes 
to him once a week ’ 

‘Well — he doesn’t expect her to go to him 
now, does he>’ 

‘No — he has heard of her illness, but he 
expects to come here ’ 

'HereT 

Mrs Waythorn reddened under his gaze 20 
They looked away from each other 

‘I’m afraid he has the right You’ll 

see . .’ She made a proffer of the letter 

Waythorn moved away with a gesture of 
refusal He stood staring about the softly 
hghted room, which a moment before had 
seemed so full of bridal mtimacy 

‘I’m so sorry,’ she repeated ‘If Lily 
could have been moved — ’ 

‘That’s out of the quesuon,’ he returned 30 
impatiently 
‘I suppose so ’ 

Her lip was beginmng to tremble, and he 
felt himself a brute 

‘He must come, of course,’ he said 
‘When IS — his day’’ 

‘I’m afraid — to-morrow ’ 

‘Very well Send a note in the morrung ’ 
The butler entered to announce dinner 
Waythorn turned to his wife ‘Come — 40 
you must be ured It’s beasdy, but try to 
forget about it,’ he said, drawing her hand 
through his arm 

‘You’re so good, dear I’ll try,’ she whis- 
pered back 

Her face cleared at once, and as she 
looked at him across the flowers, between 
the rosy candle- shades, he saw her bps 
waver back into a smile 

‘How pretty everything is!’ she sighed 50 
luxuriously 

He turned to the butler ‘The champagne 
at once, please Mrs Waythorn is ured ’ 

In a moment or two their eyes met above 
the sparkhng glasses. Her own were quite 

A 


dear and untroubled he saw that she had 
obeyed his mjuncuon and forgotten. 

II 

Waythorn, the next mommg, went down 
town earher than usual Haskett was not 
hkely to come till the afternoon, but the in- 
sunct of flight drove him forth He meant 
to stay away all day — he had thoughts of 
dining at his club As his door closed be- 
hmd turn he reflected that before he opened 
It again it would have admitted another 
man who had as much right to enter it as 
himself, and the thought filled him with a 
physical repugnance 

He caught the ‘elevated’ at the employes’ 
hour, and found himself crushed between 
two layers of pendulous humanity At 
Eighth Street the man facing him wriggled 
out, and another took his place Waythorn 
glanced up and saw that n was Gus Varick. 
The men were so close together that it was 
impossible to ignore the smile of recogm- 
Uon on Varick’s handsome overblown face 
And after all — why not’ They had always 
been on good terms, and Varick had been 
divorced before Waythom’s attentions to 
his wife began The two exchanged a word 
on the perennial grievance of the congested 
trams, and when a seat at their side was 
miraculously left empty the mstmct of self- 
preservauon made Waythorn shp into it 
after Varick 

The latter drew the stout man’s breath of 
rehef ‘Lord — I was beginning to feel like a 
pressed flower ’ He leaned back, looking 
unconcernedly at Waythorn ‘Sorry to hear 
that Sellers is knocked out again ’ 

‘Sellers’’ echoed Waythorn, starting at 
his partner’s name 

Varick looked surprised ‘You didn’t 
know he was laid up with the gout’’ 

‘No, I’ve been away — I only got back 
last night ’ Waythorn felt himself redden- 
mg in anticipauon of the other’s smile 

‘Ah — yes, to be sure And Sellers’s at- 
tack came on two days ago I’m afraid he’s 
pretty bad Very awkward for me, as it 
happens, because he was just puttmg 
through a rather important thing for 
me ’ 

‘Ah’’ Waythorn wondered vaguely smce 
when Vanck had been dealmg in ‘impor- 
tant thmgs.’ Hitherto he had dabbled only 
m the shallow pools of speculauon, with 
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which Waythom’s office did not usually ringed white hand steadying the hd of the 
concern itself coffee-pot, then he stretched his other hand 

It occurred to him that Varick might be to the decanter of cognac at his elbow, 

talking at random, to reheve the strain of filled a liqueur-glass, took a tentative sip, 

their propmquity That strain was becom- and poured the brandy into his coffee-cup 

mg momentarily more apparent to Way- Waythorn watched him m a kmd of fas- 

thorn, and when, at Conlandt Street, he cination What was he thinkmg of— only of 

caught sight of an acquaintance and had a the flavour of the coffee and the liqueur? 

sudden vision of the picture he and Varick Had the mormng’s meetmg left no more 

must present to an imtiated eye, he jumped 10 trace m his thoughts than on his face? Had 
up with a muttered excuse his wife so completely passed out of his life 

‘I hope you’ll find Sellers better,’ said that even this odd encounter with her pres- 

Varick civilly, and he stammered back Tf I ent husband, withm a week after her re- 
can be of any use to you — ’ and let the de- marriage, was no more than an incident in 

parting crowd sweep him to the platform his day^ And as Waythorn mused, another 

At his office he heard that Sellers was in idea struck him had Haskett ever met 

fact ill with the gout, and would probably Varick as Varick and he had just met? The 

not be able to leave the house for some recollection of Haskett perturbed him, and 

weeks he rose and left the restaurant, taking a cir- 

‘I’m sorry it should have happened so, 20 cuitous way out to escape the plaad irony of 
Mr Waythorn,’ the senior clerk said with Varick’s nod 

affable sigmficance ‘Mr Sellers was very It was after seven when Waythorn 

much upset at the idea of giving you such a reached home He thought the footman 

lot of extra work just now ’ who opened the door looked at him oddly. 

‘Oh, that’s no matter,’ said Waythorn ‘How is Miss Lily^’ he asked m haste 

hastily He secretly welcomed the pressure ‘Doing very well, sir A gentleman — ’ 

of additional business, and was glad to ‘Tell Barlow to put off dinner for half an 

think that, when the day’s work was over, hour,’ Waythorn cut him off, hurrymg up- 

he would have to call at his partner’s on the stairs 

way home 30 He went straight to his room and dressed 

He was late for luncheon, and turned m vnthout seeing his wife When he reached 

at the nearest restaurant instead of going to the drawing-room she was there, fresh and 

his club The place was full, and the waiter radiant Lily’s day had been good, the doc- 

hurried him to the back of the room to cap- tor was not coming back that evenmg 

ture the only vacant table In the cloud of At dmner Waythorn told her of Sellers’ 

cigar-smoke Waythorn did not at once dis- illness and of the resulting comphcations 

tmguish his neighbours, but presently. She hstened sympathetically, adjuring him 

looking about him, he saw Varick seated a not to let himself be overworked, and askmg 

few feet off This time, luckily, they were vague feminine questions about the routine 

too far apart for conversation, and Varick, 40 of the office Then she gave him the chron- 
who faced another way, had probably not icle of Lily’s day, quoted the nurse and doc- 

even seen him, but there was an irony in tor, and told him who had called to mqiure 

their renewed nearness. He had never seen her more serene and un- 

Varick was said to be fond of good living, ruffled It struck him, with a curious pang, 

and as Waythorn sat despatching his hur- that she was very happy m bemg with him, 

ried luncheon he looked across half en- so happy that she found a childish pleasure 

viously at the other’s leisurely degustauon in rehearsing the trivial mcidents of her 

of his meal When Waythorn first saw him day 

he had been helpmg himself with criucal After dinner they went to the hbrary, and 

deliberation to a bit of Camembert at the so the servant put the coffee and hqueurs on a 
ideal point of liquefaction, and now, the low table before her and left the room She 

cheese removed, he was just pouring his looked singularly soft and girhsh m her 

cafe double from its litde two-storied rosy pale dress, against the dark leather of 

earthen pot He poured slowly, his ruddy one of his bachelor armchairs. A day earhei 

profile bent above the task, and one be- the contrast would have charmed him. 
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He turned away now, choosing a agar 
with affected dehberauon. 

‘Did Haskett come’’ he asked, with his 
back to her 

‘Oh, yes — he came ’ 

‘You didn’t see him, of course?’ 

She hesitated a moment ‘I let the nurse 
see him ’ 

That was all There was nothmg more to 
ask He swung round toward her, applymg lo 
a match to his cigar Well, the thmg was 
over for a week, at any rate He would try 
not to think of it She looked up at him, a 
trifle rosier than usual, with a smile m her 
eyes 

‘Ready for your coffee, dear?’ 

He leaned against the mantelpiece, 
watching her as she hfted the coffee-pot 
The lamplight struck a gleam from her 
bracelets and tipped her soft hair with 20 
brightness How hght and slender she was, 
and how each gesture flowed into the next' 

She seemed a creature all compact of har- 
momes As the thought of Haskett receded, 
Waythorn felt himself yielding again to the 
)oy of possessorship They were his, those 
white hands with their flitung motions, his 
the hght haze of hair, the Ups and eyes 

She set down the coffee-pot, and reach- 
ing for the decanter of cognac, measured 30 
off a liqueur-glass and poured it into his 
cup 

Waythorn uttered a sudden exclamation. 

‘What IS the matter’’ she said, startled 

‘Nothing, only — I don’t take cognac m 
my coffee ’ 

‘Oh, how stupid of me,’ she cried 

Their eyes met, and she blushed a sudden 
agomsed red 

40 

III 

Ten days later, Mr Sellers, still house- 
bound, asked Waythorn to call on his way 
down town 

The semor partner, with his swaddled 
foot propped up by the fire, greeted his as- 
sociate with an air of embarrassment 

‘I’m sorry, my dear fellow, I’ve got to 
ask you to do an awkward thmg for me.’ 

Waythorn waited, and the other went on, so 
after a pause apparently given to the ar- 
rangement of his phrases ‘The fact is, when 
I was knocked out I had just gone mto a 
rather comphcated piece of busmess for — 

Gus Vanck ’ 


‘Well’’ said Waythorn, with an attempt 
to put him at his ease 

‘Well — It’s this way Vanck came to me 
the day before my attack. He had evidently 
had an mside tip from somebody, and had 
made about a hundred thousand He came 
to me for advice, and I suggested his going 
m with Vanderlyn ’ 

‘Oh, the deuce'* Waythorn exclaimed 
He saw m a flash what had happened The 
mvestment was an aUurmg one, but re- 
quired negotiation He listened qmetly 
while Sellers put the case before him, and, 
the statement ended, he said ‘You think I 
ought to see Vanck?’ 

‘I’m afraid I can’t as yet The doctor is 
obdurate And this thing can’t wait I hate 
to ask you, but no one else in the office 
knows the ms and outs of it ’ 

Waythorn stood silent He did not care a 
farthmg for the success of Vanck’s venture, 
but the honour of the office was to be con- 
sidered, and he could hardly refuse to 
obhge his partner 

‘Very well,’ he said, ‘I’ll do it ’ 

That afternoon, apprised by telephone, 
Vanck called at the office Waythorn, wait- 
mg in his pnvate room, wondered what the 
others thought of it The newspapers, at the 
time of Mrs Waythorn’s marriage, had ac- 
quamted their readers with every detail of 
her previous matrimonial ventures, and 
Waythorn could fancy the clerks smiling 
behmd Varick’s back as he was ushered in 
Vanck bore himself admirably He was 
easy without being undigmfied, and Way- 
thom was conscious of cutting a much less 
impressive figure Vanck had no experience 
of busmess, and the talk prolonged itself 
for nearly an hour while Wa3rthorn set forth 
with scrupulous precision the details of the 
proposed transaction 

‘I’m awfully obliged to you,’ Vanck said 
as he rose. ‘The fact is I’m not used to 
havmg much money to look after, and I 
don’t want to make an ass of myself — ’ He 
smiled, and Waythorn could not help no- 
ticmg that there was something pleasant 
about his smile ‘It feels uncommonly queer 
to have enough cash to pay one’s bills I’d 
have sold my soul for it a few years ago!’ 

Waythorn wmced at the allusion He had 
heard it rumoured that a lack of funds had 
been one of the determimng causes of the 
Vanck separation, but it did not occur to 
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him that Varick’s words were intentional 
It seemed more likely that the desire to 
keep clear of embarrassing topics had fatally 
drawn him into one Waythom did not wish 
to be outdone in civility 

‘We’ll do the best we can for you,’ he 
said ‘I think this is a good thmg you’re 
m ’ 

‘Oh, I’m sure it’s immense It’s awfully 
good of you — ’ Varick broke off, embar- 10 
rassed ‘I suppose the thing’s settled now — 
but if — ’ 

‘If anythmg happens before Sellers is 
about, I’ll see you again,’ said Waythom 
qmetly He was glad, m the end, to appear 
the more self-possessed of the two. 

The couise of Lily’s illness ran smooth, 
and as the days passed Waythom grew used 
to the idea of Haskett’s weekly visit The 20 
first time the day came round, he stayed 
out late, and questioned his wife as to the 
visit on his return She replied at once that 
Haskett had merely seen the nurse down- 
stairs, as the doctor did not wish any one in 
the child’s sick-room till after the crisis 

The following week Waythom was again 
conscious of the recurrence of the day, but 
had forgotten it by the time he came home 
to dinner The crisis of the disease came a 30 
few days later, with a rapid decline of fever, 
and the httle girl was pronounced out of 
danger In the rejoicing which ensued the 
thought of Haskett passed out of Way- 
thorn’s mmd, and one afternoon, letting 
himself into the house with a latch-key, he 
went straight to his library without noucing 
a shabby hat and umbrella in the hall 

In the library he found a small effaced- 
looking man with a thinnish gray beard sit- 4° 
ting on the edge of a chair The stranger 
might have been a piano-tuner, or one of 
those mysteriously efficient persons who are 
summoned in emergencies to adjust some 
detail of the domestic machinery He 
bhnked at Waythom through a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles and said mildly ‘Mr 
Waythom, I presume^ I am Lily’s father ’ 

Waythom flushed ‘Oh — ’ he stammered 
uncomfonably He broke off, disliking to 50 
appear rude Inwardly he was trying to ad- 
just the actual Haskett to the rniage of him 
projected by his wife’s remmiscences Way- 
thorn had been allowed to infer that Alice’s 
first husband was a brute. 


T am sorry to intrude,’ said Haskett, with 
his over-the-counter pohteness. 

‘Don’t menuon it,’ returned Waythom, 
coUecung himself ‘I suppose the nurse has 
been told?’ 

‘I presume so I can wait,’ said Haskett 
He had a resigned way of speakmg, as 
though life had worn down his natural 
powers of resistance. 

Waythom stood on the threshold, ner- 
vously pulhng off his gloves 

‘I’m sorry you’ve been detamed. I will 
send for the nurse,’ he said, and as he 
opened the door he added with an effort’ 
‘I’m glad we can give you a good report of 
Lily ’ He winced as the zve slipped out, but 
Haskett seemed not to notice it 

‘Thank you, Mr Waythom. It’s been an 
anxious time for me ’ 

‘Ah, well, that’s past Soon she’ll be able 
to go to you ’ Waythom nodded and passed 
out 

In his own room he flung himself down 
with a groan He hated the womanish sen- 
sibility which made him suffer so acutely 
from the grotesque chances of hfe He had 
known when he married that his wife’s for- 
mer husbands were both hving, and that 
amid the multiplied contacts of modem 
existence there were a thousand chances to 
one that he would mn against one or the 
other, yet he found himself as much dis- 
turbed by his brief encounter with Haskett 
as though the law had not obligingly re- 
moved all difficulues m the way of their 
meeting 

Waythom sprang up and began to pace 
the room nervously He had not suffered 
half as much from his two meetings with 
Varick It was Haskett’s presence m his 
own house that made the situauon so m- 
tolerable He stood still, hearmg steps m the 
passage. 

‘This way, please,’ he heard the nurse 
say Haskett was being taken upstairs, then, 
not a comer of the house but was open to 
him Waythom dropped mto another chair, 
staring vaguely ahead of him On his dress- 
mg-table stood a photograph of Ahce, taken 
when he had first known her. She was Ahce 
Varick then — how fine and exqmsite he had 
thought her' Those were Varick’s pearls 
about her neck At Waythom’s instance 
they had been returned before her marriage. 
Had Haskett ever given her any trinkets — 
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and what had become of them, Waythorn 
wondered^ He realised suddenly that he 
knew very little of Haskett’s past or present 
situation, but from the man’s appearance 
and manner of speech he could reconstruct 
with cunous precision the surroundmgs of 
Alice’s first marriage And it starded him 
to think that she had, m the background of 
her life, a phase of existence so different 
from anything with which he had connected lo 
her. Varick, whatever his faults, was a 
gentleman, m the conventional, traditional 
sense of the term the sense which at that 
moment seemed, oddly enough, to have 
most meamng to Waythorn He and Varick 
had the same social habits, spoke the same 
language, understood the same allusions 
But this other man . . it was grotesquely 
uppermost in Wa5fihorn’s mind that Has- 
kett had worn a made-up tie attached 20 
with an elastic Why should that ridiculous 
detail symbolise the whole man’ Waythorn 
was exasperated by his own paltriness, but 
the fact of the tie expanded, forced itself on 
him, became as it were the key to Ahce’s 
past He could see her, as Mrs Haskett, sit- 
tmg m a ‘front parlour’ furmshed m plush, 
with a pianola, and a copy of Ben Hur on 
the centre-table. He could see her going to 
the theatre with Haskett — or perhaps even 30 
to a ‘Church Sociable’ — she in a ‘picture 
hat’ and Haskett m a black frock-coat, a 
httle creased, with the made-up tie on an 
elastic. On the way home they would stop 
and look at the illuminated shop-wmdows, 
lingering over the photographs of New 
York actresses On Sunday afternoons Has- 
kett would take her for a walk, pushing Lily 
ahead of them in a white enamelled peram- 
bulator, and Waythorn had a vision of the 40 
people they would stop and talk to He 
could fancy how pretty Ahce must have 
looked, m a dress adroitly constructed from 
the hmts of a New York fashion-paper, and 
how she must have looked down on the 
other women chafing at her hfe, and se- 
credy feehng that she belonged ui a bigger 
place. 

For the moment his foremost thought 
was one of wonder at the way m which she 50 
had shed the phase of existence which her 
marriage with Haskett imphed It was as if 
her whole aspect, every gesture, every in- 
flection, every allusion, were a studied ne- 
gation of that period of her life If she had 


demed bemg married to Haskett she could 
hardly have stood more convicted of du- 
phcity than in this obhterauon of the self 
which had been his wife 

Waythorn started up, checking himself 
m the analysis of her motives What nght 
had he to create a fantastic effigy of her and 
then pass judgment on it’ She had spoken 
vaguely of her first marriage as unhappy, 
had hinted, with becoming reticence, that 
Haskett had wrought havoc among her 
young illusions . It was a pity for Way- 
thom’s peace of nund that Haskett’s very 
moffensiveness shed a new light on the na- 
ture of those illusions A man would rather 
think that his wife has been brutalised by 
her first husband than that the process has 
been reversed. 

IV 

‘Mr Waythorn, I don’t hke that French 
governess of Lily’s ’ 

Haskett, subdued and apologetic, stood 
before Waythorn in the hbrary, revolving 
his shabby hat in his hand 

Waythorn, surprised in his armchair over 
the evenmg paper, stared back perplexedly 
at his visitor 

‘You’ll excuse my asking to see you,’ 
Haskett continued ‘But this is my last 
visit, and 1 thought if 1 could have a word 
with you It would be a better way than writ- 
mg to Mrs Waythorn’ s lawyer ’ 

Waythorn rose uneasily He did not like 
the French governess either, but that was 
irrelevant 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ he returned 
stiffly, ‘but smce you wish it I will give 
your message to — my wife ’ He always hesi- 
tated over the possessive pronoun in ad- 
dressing Haskett. 

The latter sighed. ‘I don’t know as that 
will help much She didn’t hke it when I 
spoke to her ’ 

Waythorn turned red ‘When did you 
see her?’ he asked 

‘Not smce the first day I came to see 
Lily — right after she was taken sick. I re- 
marked to her then that I didn’t hke the 
governess ’ 

Waythorn made no answer He remem- 
bered distmctly that, after that first visit, 
he had asked his wife if she had seen Has- 
kett She had hed to him then, but she had 
respected his wishes smce, and the mcident 
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cast a cunous light on her character. He 
was sure she would not have seen Haskett 
that first day it she had divined that Way- 
thorn would object, and the fact that she 
did not divine it was almost as disagreeable 
to the latter as the discovery that she had 
hed to him 

T don’t hke the woman,’ Haskett was re- 
peating with mild persistency ‘She am’t 
straight, Mr Waythorn — she’ll teach the lo 
child to be underhand I’ve noticed a change 
in Lily — she’s too anxious to please — and 
she don’t always tell the truth She used to 
be the straightest child, Mr Waythorn — ’ 

He broke off, his voice a httle thick ‘Not 
but what I want her to have a styhsh edu- 
cation,’ he ended 

Waythorn was touched ‘I’m sorry, Mr. 
Haskett, but frankly, I don’t qmte see what 
I can do ’ 20 

Haskett hesitated Then he laid his hat on 
the table, and advanced to the hearth-rug, 
on which Waythorn was standing There 
was nothing aggressive in his manner, but 
he had the solemnity of a timid man re- 
solved on a decisive measure 

‘There’s just one thing you can do, Mr. 
Waythorn,’ he said ‘You can remind Mrs 
Waythorn that, by the decree of the courts, 

I am entitled to have a voice in Lily’s brmg- 30 
mg up ’ He paused, and went on more dep- 
recatingly. ‘I’m not the kind to talk about 
enforcing my rights, Mr Waythorn I don’t 
know as I think a man is entitled to rights 
he hasn’t known how to hold on to, but this 
business of the child is different I’ve never 
let go there — and I never mean to ’ 

The scene left Waythorn deeply shaken 
Shamefacedly, in indirect ways, he had 40 
been findmg out about Haskett, and all that 
he had learned was favourable The httle 
man, m order to be near his daughter, had 
sold out his share in a profitable business 
m Uuca, and accepted a modest clerkship 
m a New York manufacturing house He 
boarded in a shabby street and had few ac- 
quaintances His passion for Lily filled his 
hfe Waythorn felt that this explorauon of 
Haskett was like groping about with a dark- 50 
lantern in his wife’s past, but he saw now 
that there were recesses his lantern had not 
explored He had never enqmred mto the 
exact circumstances of his wife’s first mat- 
rimomal rupture. On the surface all had 
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been fair. It was she who had obtained the 
divorce, and the court had given her the 
child. But Waythorn knew how many am- 
bigmues such a verdict might cover. The 
mere fact that Haskett retamed a nght over 
his daughter imphed an unsuspected com- 
promise Waythorn was an ideahst. He al- 
ways refused to recognise unpleasant con- 
tmgencies till he found himself confronted 
with them, and then he saw them followed 
by a spectral tram of consequences. His 
next days were thus haunted, and he de- 
termmed to try to lay the ghosts by con- 
juring them up m his wife’s presence. 

When he repeated Haskett’s request a 
flame of anger passed over her face, but she 
subdued it instantly and spoke with a shght 
qmver of outraged motherhood. 

Tt IS very ungentlemanly of him,’ she 
said 

The word grated on Waythorn ‘That is 
neither here nor there It’s a bare quesuon 
of rights ’ 

She murmured ‘It’s not as if he could 
ever be a help to Lily — ’ 

Waythorn flushed This was even less to 
his taste ‘The quesuon is,’ he repeated, 
‘what authority has he over her>’ 

She looked downward, twistmg herself a 
httle m her seat ‘I am wilhng to see him — 
I thought you objected,’ she faltered 

In a flash he understood that she knew 
the extent of Haskett’s claims Perhaps it 
was not the first Ume she had resisted them 
‘My objecting has nothmg to do ivith it,’ 
he said coldly, ‘if Haskett has a right to be 
consulted you must consult him.’ 

She burst mto tears, and he saw that she 
expected him to regard her as a victim. 

Haskett did not abuse his rights Way- 
thom had felt miserably sure that he would 
not. But the governess was dismissed, and 
from Ume to time the httle man demanded 
an interview with Ahce After the first out- 
burst she accepted the situauon with her 
usual adaptabihty Haskett had once re- 
mmded Waythorn of the piano-tuner, and 
Mrs. Waythorn, after a month or two, ap- 
peared to class him with that domesuc fa- 
mihar. Waythorn could not but respect the 
father’s tenacity. At first he had tried to 
cultivate the suspicion that Haskett imght 
be ‘up to’ something, that he had an object 
m securmg a foothold m the house. But m 
his heart Waythorn was sure of Haskett’s 
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single-mindedness, he even guessed m the 
latter a mild contempt for such advantages 
as his relation with the Waythorns might 
offer Haskett’s sincerity of purpose made 
him invulnerable, and his successor had to 
accept him as a hen on the property. 

Mr Sellers was sent to Europe to recover 
from his gout, and Varick’s affairs hung on 
Waythorn’s hands The negotiations were 
prolonged and comphcated, they necessi- 
tated frequent conferences between the two 
men, and the interests of the firm for- 
bade Waythom’s suggesting that his ch- 
ent should transfer his busmess to another 
office 

Varick appeared well in the transaction. 
In moments of relaxation his coarse streak 
appeared, and Waythorn dreaded his ge- 
mality, but in the office he was concise and 
clear-headed, with a flattering deference to 
Waythorn’s judgment Their busmess re- 
lauons being so affably estabhshed, it would 
have been absurd for the two men to ignore 
each other in society The first tune they 
met in a drawing-room, Varick took up 
their intercourse in the same easy key, and 
his hostess’s grateful glance obhged Way- 
thorn to respond to it After that they ran 
across each other frequently, and one eve- 
lung at a ball Waythorn, wandermg through 
the remoter rooms, came upon Varick 
seated beside his wife She coloured a httle, 
and faltered in what she was saying, but 
Varick nodded to Waythorn without rising, 
and the latter strolled on 

In the carnage, on the way home, he 
broke out nervously ‘I didn’t know you 
spoke to Varick ’ 

Her voice trembled a httle. ‘It’s the first 
time — he happened to be standing near me, 
I didn’t know what to do It’s so awkward, 
meenng everywhere — and he said you had 
been very kind about some busmess ’ 

‘That’s different,’ said Waythorn 

She paused a moment ‘I’ll do just as you 
wish,’ she returned phantly. ‘I thought it 
would be less awkward to speak to him 
when we meet ’ 

Her phancy was beginmng to sicken him 
Had she really no will of her own — no 
theory about her relation to these men? She 
had accepted Haskett — did she mean to ac- 
cept Varick^ It was ‘less awkward,’ as she 
had said, and her instinct was to evade diffi- 


culties or to circumvent them. With sudden 
vividness Waythorn saw how the mstmct 
had developed She was ‘as easy as an old 
shoe’ — a shoe that too many feet had worn. 
Her elasucity was the result of tension m 
too many different direcuons Alice Haskett 
— ^Ahce Varick — Ahce Waythorn — she had 
been each m turn, and had left hanging to 
each name a httle of her privacy, a httle of 
lo her personahty, a httle of the inmost self 
where the unknown god abides 

‘Yes — It's better to speak to Varick,’ said 
Waythorn wearily 

V 

The winter wore on, and society took ad- 
vantage of the Waythorns’ acceptance of 
Varick Harassed hostesses were grateful to 
them for bridging over a social difficulty, 
20 and Mrs Waythorn was held up as a miracle 
of good taste Some experimental spirits 
could not resist the diversion of throwing 
Varick and his former wife together, and 
there were those who thought he found a 
zest in the propinquity But Mrs Way- 
thom’s conduct remamed irreproachable. 
She neither avoided Varick nor sought him 
out Even Waythorn could not but admit 
that she had discovered the solution of the 
30 newest social problem 

He had married her without giving much 
thought to that problem He had fancied 
that a woman can shed her past hke a man 
But now he saw that Ahce was bound to 
hers both by the circumstances which 
forced her into continued relation with it, 
and by the traces it had left on her nature 
With grim irony Waythorn compared him- 
self to a member of a syndicate He held so 
40 many shares in his wife’s personality and 
his predecessors were his parmers in the 
busmess. If there had been any element of 
passion in the transaction he would have 
felt less deteriorated by it The fact that 
Ahce took her change of husbands hke a 
change of weather reduced the situation to 
mediocrity. He could have forgiven her for 
blunders, for excesses, for resisting Haskett, 
for yieldmg to Varick, for anythmg but her 
50 acquiescence and her tact. She reminded 
him of a juggler tossmg kmves; but the 
kmves were blunt and she knew they would 
never cut her. 

And then, gradually, habit formed a pro- 
tecting surface for his sensibilities If he 
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paid for each day’s comfort with the small 
change of his illusions, he grew daily to 
value the comfort more and set less store 
upon the coin He had drifted mto a dullmg 
propmqiuty with Haskett and Varick and 
he took refuge in the cheap revenge of satir- 
ising the situation He even began to 
reckon up the advantages which accrued 
from It, to ask himself if it were not better 
to own a third of a wife who knew how to lo 
make a man happy than a whole one who 
had lacked opportunity to acquire the art 
For It was an art, and made up, like all 
others, of concessions, elimmations and em- 
bellishments, of lights judiciously thrown 
and shadows skilfully softened His wife 
knew exactly how to manage the hghts, and 
he knew exactly to what traimng she owed 
her skill He even tried to trace the source 
of his obhgations, to discriminate between 20 
the influences which had combined to pro- 
duce his domestic happiness he perceived 
that Haskett’s commonness had made Alice 
worship good breeding, while Varick’s lib- 
eral construction of the marriage bond had 
taught her to value the conjugal virtues, so 
that he was directly indebted to his prede- 
cessors for the devotion which made his 
life easy if not inspiring 

From this phase he passed into that of 30 
complete acceptance He ceased to satirise 
himself because time dulled the irony of the 
situation and the joke lost its humour with 
Its sting Even the sight of Haskett’s hat on 
the hall table had ceased to touch the springs 
of epigram The hat was often seen there 
now, for It had been decided that it was bet- 
ter for Lily’s father to visit her than for the 
httle girl to go to his boarding-house Way- 
thom, havmg acquiesced in this arrange- 40 
ment, had been surprised to find how httle 
difference it made Haskett was never ob- 
trusive, and the few visitors who met him 
on the stairs were unaware of his idennty 
Waythorn did not know how often he saw 
Alice, but with himself Haskett was seldom 
m contact 

One afternoon, however, he learned on 
entermg that Lily’s father was waiung to 
see him In the library he found Haskett oc- 50 
cupying a chair m his usual provisional way 
Waythorn always felt grateful to him for 
not leamng back 

‘I hope you’ll excuse me, Mr Waythorn,’ 
he said rising ‘I wanted to see Mrs. Way- 
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thorn about Lily, and your man asked me 
to wait here till she came in ’ 

‘Of course,’ said Waythorn, remembenng 
that a sudden leak had that mornmg given 
over the drawmg-room to the plumbers. 

He opened his cigar-case and held it out 
to his visitor, and Haskett’s acceptance 
seemed to mark a fresh stage m their inter- 
course. The sprmg evemng was chilly, and 
Waythorn mvited his guest to draw up his 
chair to the fire He meant to find an excuse 
to leave Haskett m a moment, but he was 
tired and cold, and after all the httle man no 
longer jarred on him 

The two were enclosed in the intimacy of 
their blended cigar-smoke when the door 
opened and Vanck walked mto the room 
Waythorn rose abruptly It was the first 
time that Vanck had come to the house, and 
the surprise of seeing him, combined with 
the singular inopportuneness of his arrival, 
gave a new edge to Waythorn’s blunted 
sensibihties He stared at hus visitor without 
speaking 

Vanck seemed too preoccupied to notice 
his host’s embarrassment 

‘My dear fellow,’ he exclaimed m his 
most expansive tone, ‘I must apologise for 
tumbhng in on you in this way, but I was 
too late to catch you down town, and so I 
thought — ’ 

He stopped short, catchmg sight of Has- 
kett, and his sangmne colour deepened to a 
flush which spread vividly under his scant 
blond hair But in a moment he recovered 
himself and nodded slightly Haskett re- 
turned the bow in silence, and Waythorn 
was still gropmg for speech when the foot- 
man came in carrymg a tea-table 

The intrusion offered a welcome vent 
to Waythorn’ s nerves ‘What the deuce 
are you bringmg this here for’’ he said 
sharply 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, but the plumbers 
are still in the drawmg-room, and Mrs. 
Waythorn said she would have tea m the 
library ’ The footman’s perfecdy respectful 
tone imphed a reflecuon on Waythom’s 
reasonableness 

‘Oh, very well,’ said the latter resignedly, 
and the footman proceeded to open the 
folding tea-table and set out its comph- 
cated appointments While this mtenm- 
nable process contmued the three men 
stood motionless, watchmg it with a fas- 
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cinated stare, till Waythom, to break the 
silence, said to Varick ‘Won’t you have a 
cigar?’ 

He held out the case he had )U8t tendered 
to Haskett, and Varick helped himself with 
a smile. Waythom looked about for a match, 
and findmg none, proffered a hght from his 
own cigar Haskett, in the background, held 
his ground mildly, examining his cigar-tip 
now and then, and stepping forward at the 
right moment to knock its ashes mto the 
fire 

The footman at last withdrew, and Vanck 
immediately began ‘If I could just say half 
a word to you about this business — ’ 

‘Certainly,’ stammered Waythom, ‘in 
the dimng-room — ’ 

But as he placed his hand on the door it 
opened from without, and his wife ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

She came m fresh and smihng, in her 
street dress and hat, shedding a fragrance 
from the boa which she loosened m ad- 
vancing 

‘Shall we have tea m here, dear?’ she be- 
gan, and then she caught sight of Varick 
Her smile deepened, veihng a shght tremor 
of surprise 

‘Why, how do you do?’ she said with a 
distinct note of pleasure. 

As she shook hands with Varick she saw 
Haskett standing behind him Her smile 
faded for a moment, but she recalled it 


quickly, with a scarcely perceptible side- 
glance at Waythom 

‘How do you do, Mr. Haskett?’ she said, 
and shook hands with him a shade less cor- 
dially. 

The three men stood awkwardly before 
her, till Varick, always the most self-pos- 
sessed, dashed mto an explanatory phrase. 

‘We — I had to see Waythom a moment 
10 on busmess,’ he stammered, brick-red from 
chm to nape 

Haskett stepped forward with his air of 
mild obsunacy. ‘I am sorry to mtrude, but 
you appomted five o’clock — ’ he directed 
his resigned glance to the time-piece on the 
mantel 

She swept aside their embarrassment 
with a charmmg gesture of hospitahty 

‘I’m so sorry — I’m always late, but the 
20 afternoon was so lovely ’ She stood drawing 
off her gloves, propitiatory and graceful, 
diffusmg about her a sense of ease and famil- 
iarity m which the situation lost its gro- 
tesqueness. ‘But before talking busmess,’ 
she added brightly, ‘I’m sure every one 
wants a cup of tea ’ 

She dropped into her low chair by the 
tea-table, and the two visitors, as if drawn 
by her smile, advanced to receive the cups 
30 she held out 

She glanced about for Waythom, and he 
took the third cup with a laugh 
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CRITICISM ‘ 

Of all Matthew Arnold’s books I sometimes 
think that not the least precious is the slen- 
der posthumous volume published by his 
daughter in 1902. It was long his habit to 
carry in his pocket a narrow diary m which 4° 
he jotted down engagements for the day, 
mingled with short quotations from the 
books he was readmg to serve as amulets, so 

I More, m his preface to his Selected Essays, m which 
this essay was included, wrote ‘As it w, what strikes me 
most forcibly 19 the fact that the etsays here selected 
will appear very old fashioned to those caught by the 
present trend of ideas For the one thing characteristic 
of modern cntiasm, as exemplified by so influential a 
writer as 1 A Richards* is the complete absence of any 
•earch for the meaning of life* and m place of that an 


to speak, agamst the importumues of busi- 
ness. The quotauons for a selection of years 
prmted by Mrs Wodehouse from these 
Notebooks form what might be called the 
critic’s breviary Here, if anywhere, we 
seem to feel the very beaung of the critic’s 
heart, and to catch the inner voice of recol- 
Iccuon and duty, corresponding to the 
poet’s ‘gleam,’ which he followed so de- 
voutly m his hfe I do not know to what 

absorbing interest in what might be called the problem 
of eesthetic psychology* — which is mdeed no more 
than a late«bom offspring of the romantic heresy of 
art for art’s sake For this old-fashioned note I offer no 
apology* I am utterly convinced that literature divorced 
from hfe is an empty pursuit* and that an honest search 
for the meamng of life must lead to the simple faith of 
tfticism.’ Morcj Selected Essaysd^ Y , I93s)ixii-xiii 
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work m Enghsh to liken it unless it be the 
notebooks containing quotations from Mar- 
cus Aurehus and Epictetus written down by 
the author of the Characteristics with his 
comments, which Dr Rand edited m 1900 
as the Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury 

Nor IS It mere chance that Matthew 
Arnold and Shaftesbury should have left 
for posthumous publication these private 10 
memoranda, which with all their differences 
of form and substance are in their final im- 
pression upon the mind so curiously alike; 
for the two men themselves, in their out- 
look on hfe and in their relation to their re- 
spective ages, had much m common, and 
there is perhaps no better way to reach a 
dispassionate understanding of the virtue 
and limitations of criticism than by com- 
parmg Arnold with his great forerunner of 20 
the early eighteenth century Both men 
were essentially critical in their mental 
habit, and both magnified the cnuc’s office 
‘I take upon me,’ said Shaftesbury, ‘abso- 
lutely to condemn the fashionable and pre- 
vailing custom of inveighing agamst critics 
as the common enemies, the pests and m- 
cendiaries of the commonwealth of Wit and 
Letters I assert, on the contrary, that they 
are the props and pillars of this building, 30 
and that without the encouragement and 
propagation of such a race, we should re- 
main as Gothic architects as ever ’ And the 
purpose of Shaftesbury in upholding the 
function of criticism was much the same as 
Arnold’s, he too was offended by the Gothic 
and barbarous self-complacency of his con- 
temporaries — the Phihstines, as he might 
have called them As Arnold protested that 
the work of the Enghsh romantic revival was 40 
doomed ‘to prove hardly more lastmg than 
the producuons of far less splendid epochs’, 
that Byron was ‘empty of matter,’ Shelley 
‘mcoherent,’ and Wordsworth ‘wanting m 
completeness and variety,’ just because they 
lacked critical background, so his predeces- 
sor censured the literature of his day ‘An 
Enghsh author would be all gemus,’ says 
Shaftesbury ‘He would reap the frmts of 
art, but without study, pams, or application. 50 
He thinks it necessary, mdeed (lest his 
learnmg should be called m question), to 
show the world that he errs knowmgly 
agamst the rules of art.’ 

Agamst this presumption of gemus on 


the one hand and the self-complacency of 
Phihstmism on the other, both critics took 
up the same weapons — the barbs of ridicule 
and irony With Shaftesbury this method 
was an avowed creed. His essays are no 
more than sermons on two texts; that of 
Horace, 'Ridicultan acri Fortius et melius 
magnas plerumque secat res— a jest often de- 
cides weighty matters better and more for- 
cibly than can asperity’; and the saying of 
Gorgias Leonunus, wluch he misinterprets 
and expands for his own purpose, ‘That 
humour was the only test of gravity; and 
gravity of humour For a subject which 
would not bear raillery was suspicious, and 
a jest which would not bear a serious ex- 
amination was certainly false wit ’ With this 
touchstone of truth he proceeds to test the 
one-sided enthusiasm of his day, the smirk- 
mg conceits, the pedantic pretensions, and 
the narrow dogmatisms whether of science 
or rehgion ‘There is a great difference,’ he 
says, ‘between seeking how to raise a laugh 
from everything, and seekmg in everything 
what justly may be laughed at For nothmg 
is ndiculous except what is deformed, nor is 
anythmg proof against raillery except what 
18 handsome and just ’ The cormc spint is 
thus a kind of purgation of taste, and a way 
of return to nature How dehberately Mat- 
thew Arnold used this weapon of ridicule in 
the service of sweet reasonableness, which 
IS only his modem phrase, a little sentimen- 
talised, for eighteenth-century nature, how 
magisterially he raised the laugh against his 
enemies, the bishops and the great austere 
toilers of the press and the mighty men of 
pohdcal Philistia, no one needs be told who 
has enjoyed the elaborate irony of Culture 
and Anarchy or of Friendship's Garland. 

Sweet reasonableness, or ‘sweetness and 
hght,’ to use the phrase as Arnold took it 
from Swift’s Battle of the Books, is, I have 
suggested, little more than the modem turn 
for the deist’s nature and reason; how nearly 
the two ideals approach each other you 
may see by comparmg the ‘good-breeding,’ 
which IS the aim of Shaftesbury’s philos- 
ophy, with the ‘culture’ which is the end of 
Arnold’s criticism ‘To philosophise,’ said 
the former, ‘m a just sigmflcation, is but to 
carry good-breeding a step higher For the 
accomphshment of breedmg is, to leam 
whatever is decent in company or beautiful 
m arts, and the sum of philosophy is, to 
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leam what is just in society and beautiful in 
Nature and the order of the world ’ I have 
wondered sometimes whether Matthew 
Arnold had these words m mind when he 
formulated his definition of culturej whether 
his famous command is really but another 
echo from the ancient quarrel of the deists. 
The whole scope of the essay on Sweetness 
and Light is, he avows, ‘to recommend cul- 
ture as the great help out of our present 
difficulties, culture being a pursuit of our 
total perfection by means of getung to know, 
on all the matters which most concern us, 
the best which has been thought and said in 
the world [Shaftesbury, too, like Arnold, is 
msistent on the exemplana Greeca], and 
through this knowledge, turning a stream of 
fresh and free thought upon our stock no- 
tions and habits ’ 

There is, I trust, somethmg more than a 
pedantic curiosity in such a parallel, which 
might yet be much prolonged, between the 
author of Culture and Anarchy and the au- 
thor of the Characteristics It proves, if proof 
be necessary, more clearly than would any 
amount of ffirect exposition, that Matthew 
Arnold’s method of criticism was not an 
isolated product of the nmeteenth century, 
but that he belongs to one of the great fam- 
ihes of human mtelhgence, which begins 
with Cicero, the father of them all, and 
passes through Erasmus and Boileau and 
Shaftesbury and Samte-Beuve These are 
the exemplars — not complete individually, 
I need not say — of what may be called the 
critical spirit discrimmators between the 
false and the true, the deformed and the 
normal, preachers of harmony and propor- 
tion and order, prophets of the rehgion of 
taste If they deal much with the cnucism 
of hterature, this is because m hterature 
more mamfestly than anjrwhere else hfe dis- 
plays Its infimtely varied motives and re- 
sults, and their practice is always to render 
literature itself more consciously a criticism 
of hfe The past is the field out of which they 
draw their examples of what is m conform- 
ity with nature and of what departs from 
that norm In that field they balance and 
weigh and measure, they are by mtellect 
hesitators, but at heart very much in ear- 
nest 

These critics are sometimes contrasted to 
their detriment with the so-called creauve 
writers, yet they themselves stood each 


among the first writers of his day, and it is 
not plam that, for mstance, Tennyson, m 
any true estimation, added more to the m- 
tellectual hfe of the world than Matthew 
Arnold, or Lucretius than Qcero, though 
their method and aim may have been differ- 
ent The more sigmficant comparison at 
least IS not with the so-called creauve 
writers, but with the great fulminators of 
10 new creeds — between Matthew Arnold and 
the Carlyles and Ruskins and Huxleys of 
his day, between Shaftesbury and, let us 
say, Rousseau, Boileau and Descartes, Eras- 
mus and Luther, Cicero and St Paul Such 
a contrast might seem at first to he as much 
m effiaency as m quahty In the very na- 
ture of thmgs the man who seizes on one 
deep-reachmg idea, whether newly found 
or rediscovered, and with single-hearted 
20 fervour forces it upon the world, might ap- 
pear to have the advantage in power over 
the man of criucal temper, who weighs and 
refines, who is for ever checking the enthu- 
siasm of the hvmg by the authority of the 
dead, and whose doctrine, even though in 
the end he may assert it with sovereign con- 
tempt of doubters, is sull the command to 
follow the well-tried path of common-sense 
Better the half-truth that makes for action 
30 and jostles the world out of its ruts, men 
cry, than such a tinud search for the whole 
truth as paralyses the will, and may after 
all prove only an exchange of depth for 
breadth That might appear to be the plam 
lesson of history, yet I am not so sure Is 
there not a possibility that in our estimate of 
these powers we are a little betrayed by the 
tumult of the times, just as we are prone in 
other things to mistake bustle for move- 
40 menP The critical spirit, as it has been ex- 
ercised, may have its hmitauons and may 
justly be open to censure, but I doubt if its 
true reproach will turn out m the end to be 
a lack of efficiency m comparison with the 
more assertive force of the reformers I am 
mchned to beheve, for instance, that the 
balancing spirit of Erasmus is really more at 
work among us to-day than that of the dog- 
matic and reforming Luther, that Cicero’s 
50 philosophy, though they would gape to hear 
it said, is really more in the hearts of the 
men you will meet m the street than is the 
theology of St Paul This may be in part 
because the representatives of the critical 
spirit, by their very lack of warpmg origi- 
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nality and by their endeavour to separate the 
true from the false, the complete from the 
one-sided, stand with the great conserva- 
tive forces of human nature, having their 
fame certified by the thmgs that endure 
amid all the betrayals of time and fashion 
I know the deducuons that must be made 
from that kind of fame Cicero, it will be 
said, wherl in his De Ftmbus he brought to- 
gether the various experiences of antiquity lo 
m regard to the meanmg and values of fife, 
weighing the claims of Stoic and Epicurean 
and the others, may have stood for some- 
thing more comprehensive and balanced 
than did St Paul with his new dogma of 
justification by faith Yet St Paul’s theory 
of justificauon by faith, though it may be 
losing for us its cogent veracity, was the im- 
mediate driving force of history and a power 
that remade the world, while Cicero’s ruce 20 
discussions remained a luxury of the learned 
few In one sense that is mdisputably true, 
and yet, imprudent as it may sound, I ques- 
tion whether it is the whole truth When I 
consider the part played by Stoic and Epi- 
curean philosophies in the Renaissance and 
the transcendent influence of Cicero’s dis- 
sertations upon the men of that day, when I 
consider that the impulse of Deism in the 
eighteenth century, as seen in Shaftesbury 30 
and his successors, was at bottom little more 
than a revival of this same Stoicism, as it 
had been subdued to the emotions by 
Cicero and mixed with Epicureamsm, that 
Shaftesbury was, in fact, despite his wor- 
ship of Epictetus, almost a pure Ciceronian, 
and when I consider that out of Deism 
sprang the dominant rehgion and social 
philosophy of our present world — when I 
consider these and many other facts, I ques- 40 
tion whether Cicero, wlule he certainly rep- 
resents what IS more endurmg, has not been 
also, actually and personally, as dynanuc an 
influence in civilisation as St Paul, though 
the noise, no doubt, and the tumult have 
been around the latter 

We are sail too near Matthew Arnold’s 
day to determme the resultant of all the 
forces then at work, yet it would not be very 
rash even now to assert that his critical es- 50 
says will be found m the end a broader and 
more lasting, as they are a saner, mfluence 
than the exaggerated aestheticism of Ruskm 
or the shrill prophesying of Carlyle or the 
scientific dogmatism of Huxley. No, if there 


is any deduction to be made to the value of 
criticism. It IS not on the side of efficiency 
It IS well to remember Matthew Arnold’s 
own words. ‘Violent mdignauon with the 
past,’ he says, ‘abstract systems of renova- 
tion apphed wholesale, a new doctrme 
drawn up m black and white for elaboraung 
down to the very smallest details a rational 
society for the future — these are the ways of 
Jacobinism. . Culture [it is his word here 
for criticism] is always assigmng to system- 
makers and systems a smaller share in the 
bent of human destmy than their friends 
like ’ 

Perhaps it is a secret inkling of this vamty 
of the critic m its widest bearmg, besides a 
natural antagomsm of temper, that leads so 
many to carp against him and his trade The 
mveterate hostility of ‘creative’ writers to 
criticism IS well known, and has been neatly 
summed up by E S Dallas in The Gay 
Saence 

‘Ben Jonson spoke of critics as tinkers, 
who make more faults than they mend, 
Samuel Butler, as the fierce inquisitors of 
wit, and as butchers who have no right to 
sit on a jury. Sir Richard Steele, as of all 
mortals the silhest. Swift, as dogs, rats, 
wasps, or, at best, drones of the learned 
world, Shenstone, as asses, which by 
gnawmg vines first taught the advantage 
of priming them. Bums, as cut-throat 
bandits in the path of fame, Walter Scott, 
humorously reflecting the general senti- 
ment, as caterpillars ’ 

The droll thmg about it is that every one 
of these criucs of criucism was so ready to 
act himself as butcher or ass or caterpillar 
It IS a common trick of the guild. For a 
modern instance, turn to Mr Horace 
Traubel, the shirt-sleeved Boswell of Walt 
Whitman, and you will find pages of con- 
versation recorded in which the seer of 
Camden belabours the professors of criti- 
cism and in almost the same breath exer- 
cises the art upon his brother poets with 
dehghtful frankness and at times rare 
penetration But this ancient feud of the 
gentlemen of the pen is a special form, due 
m part to special causes, of the hosuhty that 
so often mamfests itself agamst the critical 
spirit in general The man of system and 
the man of unhesitatmg action are likely to 
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feel something like contempt for the mmd 
that balances and waits The imperial 
Mommsen felt this contempt, and showed 
It, in his treatment of Cicero, it is nfe even 
yet in the current tone of condescension to- 
wards Erasmus as compared with Luther, 
to which Matthew Arnold rephed by calhng 
Luther ‘a Phihstme of gemus’, Warburton 
showed It m his sneers at Shaftesbury as the 
man of taste, and Cardinal Newman has, 
with splendid pohteness, echoed them, 
Matthew Arnold was equally feared and 
despised m his own hfetime, and it is an odd 
faa that you will to-day scarcely pick up a 
piece of third-rate criticism (m which there 
is likely to be anythmg at work rather than 
the critical spirit), but you will come upon 
some gratuitous fling agamst him Most 
bitter of all was Henry Sidgwick’s arraign- 
ment of ‘The Prophet of Culture’ m 
Macmillan’s Magazine for August, 1867 
There if anywhere the critical spirit was 
stabbed with its own weapon You will 
recall the image of the pouncet-box 

‘Mr Arnold may say that he does not 
discourage action, but only asks for delay, 
in order that we may act with sufficient 
knowledge This is the eternal excuse 
of mdolence — ^msuffiaent knowledge. 
One caimot think on this subject with- 
out recalhng the great man who recom- 
mended to philosophy a position very 
similar to that now claimed for culture I 
wish to give Mr Arnold the full benefit 
of his resemblance to Plato But when we 
look closer at the two positions, the dis- 
similarity comes out they have a very 
different effect on our feehngs and im- 
aginationj and I confess I feel more sym- 
pathy with the melancholy philosopher 
lookmg out with hopeless placidity “from 
beneath the shelter of some wall’’ than 
with a cheerful modem hberal, tempered 
by renouncement, shuddermg aloof from 
the rank exhalations of vulgar enthusi- 
asm, and holding up the pouncet-box of 
culture betwixt the wmd and his nobihty.’ 

Such an onslaught on our prophet of cul- 
ture as a languid and shrinkmg dilettante 
was fair enough in the heat of controversy 
and was at least jusufied by its own art, if 
not by cenam affectauons of its victim’s 
style; but I protest agamst accepting it as 


essentially true. Any one might perceive 
that Matthew Arnold had beneath the irony 
and suavity of his mannei a temper of de- 
termined seriousness, that, like the bride of 
Giacopone di Todi in his sonnet, his Muse 
might be young, gay, and radiant outside; 
but bad 

‘a hidden ground 

to Of thought and of austerity withm.’ 

It would be mteresting m this respect to 
continue the comparison of Arnold and 
Shaftesbury, and to show how near together 
they stood in then attitude towards nature 
and soaety and in their religion, and how 
profound was their own enthusiasm be- 
neath their hostihty to the sham or undis- 
ciphned enthusiasms of the day Lord 
JO Shaftesbury might say that we have ‘in the 
mam a witty and good-humoured religion,’ 
as Matthew Arnold might ridicule the sour- 
ness of the Nonconformists and the bleak- 
ness of the reformers in whose assemblies 
any child of nature, if he shall stray thither, 
IS smitten with lamentation and mourning 
and woe, but there was solemnity enough, 
however we may rate their insight, in their 
own search for the God that sits concealed 
30 at the centre Shaftesbury’s creed became 
the formula of the deists ‘Still ardent m its 
pursuit,’ the soul, he says, ‘rests not here, 
nor satisfies itself with the beauty of a part, 
but, extendmg further its communicative 
bounty, seeks the good of all, and affects the 
mterest and prosperity of the whole True 
to Its native world and higher country, ’tis 
here it seeks order and perfection, wishing 
the best, and hoping still to find a just and 
40 wise admimstration And since all hope of 
this were vain and idle if no umversal mmd 
presided, smee without such a supreme m- 
telhgence and providential care the dis- 
tracted umverse must be condemned to 
suffer infimte calamities, ’us here the gen- 
erous mind labours to discover that healmg 
cause by which the mterest of the whole is 
securely estabhshed, the beauty of things 
and the umversal order happily sustained ’ 
50 Matthew Arnold condensed that rhetoric 
mto a phrase. ‘The stream of tendency, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness ’ 
But the strongest evidence of their aus- 
terity of purpose is seen in those private 
notebooks which led me to couple Th em 
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names together m this study of the spirit of 
cnuasm This is not the time to deal at 
length with that sober and anxious self-ex- 
aimnation of the noble Lord, as Shaftes- 
bury’s enemies m the Church were so fond 
of calhng him It is one of the important 
documents to show how completely Deism 
was a revival of pagan morahty It is, m 
brief, no more than a translation of the 
great maxims of antiquity into modern pur- 
poses the inner record of a man seekmg 
character in the two elements of attention 
{■Trpofjoxq) and the harmony of life {verce 
numerosque tnodosque viue), and of a man 
who thought that this pursuit must be mam- 
tamed unrelentingly Of the two books it 
may seem strange that Matthew Arnold’s, 
which consists merely of brief quotations 
without comment, should really open to us 
more intimately the author’s heart than 
does the direct self-questiomng of Shaftes- 
bury’s Yet a book more filled with sad sin- 
cerity, a more perfect confession of a life’s 
purpose, will scarcely be found than these 
memoranda ‘I am glad to find,’ he wrote 
once in a letter to his sister, ‘that in the past 
year I have at least accomplished more than 
usual in the way of reading the books which 
at the begmnmg of the year I had put down 
to be read The imponance of reading, 
not slight stuff to get through the umc, but 
the best that has been written, forces itself 
upon me more and more every year I live ’ 
Now the Notebooks not only preserve some 
of these annual fists of books to be read, but 
show, in qmntessential phrase, )ust what 
the books actually read meant to him Some 
of the quotations are repeated a number of 
times, and if frequency of repetition can be 
taken as a criterion the maxim closest to 
Arnold’s heart was the sentence, from what 
source I do not know ‘Semper aliqutd certi 
proponendum est — always some certain end 
must be kept m view ’ It is but an expansion 
of the same idea that he expresses in the 
words set down more than once from some 
French author ‘A working life, a succession 
of labours which fill and moralise the days’’ 
and in the beloved command of the Imita- 
tim. ‘Cum multa legerf; et cognovens, ad 
union semper oportet redire pnnciptum — 
when you have read and learned many 
thmgs. It IS necessary always to return to 
one principle ’ That pnnaple he sets down 
in aphorisms and exhortauons from a hun- 


dred diverse soturces — nowhere, perhaps, 
more sucanctly than in the broken phrases 
of the stoic Lucan 

‘servare modum, finemque tenere 
Naturamque sequi — 

Ncc sibi, sed ton gemtum se credere 
mundo — 

In commune bonus ’ 

10 

‘(To preserve measure, to hold fast to 
the end, and follow nature — To believe 
oneself born not for oneself alone but for 
all the world — good for the community 
of mankind )’ 

He might well have applied to his own pur- 
suit of culture the eulogy he quotes concern- 
ing another ‘Study, which for most men is 
20 only a frivolous amusement and often dan- 
gerous, Was for Dom Rivet a serious occupa- 
Uon consecrated by religion ’ 

It was not a mere dilettante of sweetness 
and fight who day by day laid such maxims 
as these upon his breast, it was not one who 
held up the pouncet-box of culture betwixt 
the wind and his nobility Matthew Arnold, 
if any man in his generation, was by tem- 
perament a stoic for whom duty and sub- 
30 mission and reverence made up the large 
part of fife, and there is something of what 
we call the irony of fate in the thought that 
he who made crTrovSaioTi;?, high seriousness, 
the test of great literature, should have suf- 
fered the reproach of levity. Yet, after all, 
fate IS never quite blmd in these things, and 
if criucism has thus drawn upon itself the 
censure of men like Sidgwick we may feel 
assured that m some way it has failed of the 
40 deeper truth Those reproaches may in part 
be due to prejudice and revenge and the in- 
evitable contrast of temperaments, they 
may err in ascribmg to the criuc a want of 
efficiency, as they may be wantonly per- 
verse in denouncing him for frivolity, but 
they have a meamng and they cannot be 
overlooked Now the future is often a 
strange revealer of secret things, and there 
is no surer way to detect the weak side of a 
50 leader than by studymg the career of his 
disciples, or even of his successors 
You are familiar with the story of the con- 
cluding chapter of Pater’s Renaissance — 
how It Was withdrawn from the second edi- 
tion of that book because the author ‘con- 
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ceived it might possibly mislead some of 
those young men into whose hands it might 
fall’, and how it was restored, with some 
shght changes, to the later editions where it 
now stands And you know the moral of 
that essay that life is but an uncertam in- 
terval before the imiversal judgment of 
death, a brief illusion of stability m the eter- 
nal flux, and that ‘our one chance hes in ex- 
panding that interval, in getting as many lo 
pulsations as possible into the given time ’ 
And ‘of this wisdom,’ he concludes, ‘the 
poeac passion, the desire of beauty, the love 
of art for art’s sake, has most, for art comes 
to you professing frankly to give nothing 
but the highest quality to your moments as 
they pass, and simply for those moments’ 
sake ’ That philosophy of the Oxonian Epi- 
curus and Its scandal m a very un-Epicurean 
land are familiar enough, but perhaps we do 20 
not always stop to think how plausibly this 
doctrine of crowmng our moments with the 
highest sensations of art flows from Mat- 
thew Arnold’s defimtion of criticism as the 
disinterested endeavour ‘to know the best 
that IS known and thought in the world, ir- 
respectively of practice, politics, and every- 
thing of the kind ’ 

The next step from Pater’s Epicurean- 
ism, and so by a further remove from 30 
Arnold’s crmcism, brings us to one whose 
name, unfortunately, must always be men- 
tioned with regret, but who is more sigmfi- 
cant m the development of Enghsh letters 
than IS sometimes allowed At the time 
v/hen Patensm, as a recent writer has said, 
was ‘tripping mdelicately along the Oxford 
High and by the banks of the Cherwell,’ a 
young votary of the Muses from Dubhn 
came upon the scene, and began to push 40 
the doctrine of Pater as far beyond what the 
master intended as Pater had gone beyond 
Matthew Arnold This is the young man 
who ‘would occasionally be seen walking 
the streets carrymg a lily or a sunflower m 
his hand, at which he would gaze mtently 
and admirmgly ’ He had fashioned himself 
dehberately to pose as the head of a new 
sect of ‘EESthetes,’ as they styled themselves, 
who expanded Arnold’s excluded tribe of 50 
Phihstmes to embrace all the sober citizens 
of the world The fate of Oscar Wilde is still 
like a fresh woimd in the public memory. 
What I wish to call to your mind is the 
direa connecuon (strengthened no doubt 


by influences from across the Channel) be- 
tween Pater’s philosophy of the sensation- 
crowded moment and such a poem as that 
m which Wilde attempted to concentrate 
all the passionate moments of the past in 
his gloaung revery upon The Sphinx He 
was himself not unaware of the treachery of 
the path he had chosen, the sonnet which 
he prefixed to his book of poems is sincere 
with the pathos of conscious insincerity, 
and IS a memorable comment on one of the 
tragic ambitions of a century 

‘To drift with every passion till my soul 
Is a stringed lute on which all winds can 
play. 

Is It for this that I have given away 
Mine ancient wisdom, and austere control? 


Surely there was a time I might have trod 
The sunlit heights, and from life’s 
dissonance 

Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of 
God 

Is that time dead> lo' with a little rod 
I did but touch the honey of romance — 
And must I lose a soul’s inheritance^’ 

The answer to the poet’s query he was him- 
self to write m The Ballad of Reading Gaol 

‘Silently we went round and round. 

And through each hollow mind 
The Memory of dreadful things 
Rushed like a dreadful wind. 

And Horror stalked before each man. 
And Terror crept behmd ’ 

This Memory of dreadful things is the too 
logical end, step by step, of the philosophy 
of the sensation-crowded moment, the con- 
cealed suspicion of It in Matthew Arnold’s 
definition of criticism was the justification, 
if any there be, of the contempt hurled upon 
him by some of his contemporaries 

It IS necessary to repeat that such a deri- 
vation from Matthew Arnold is essentially 
unfair because it leaves out of view the real 
purpose and heart of the man If we could 
not read his great moral energy m his Es- 
says, as I trust we all of us can, and if we 
did not know the profound influence of his 
cntical philosophy upon the better hfe of 
our age, we could sull dispel our doubts by 
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looking into the Notebooks, in which mem- 
ory IS not turned to dreadful things for the 
soul’s disgrace, but is the guide and impulse 
to strong resoluuon and beautiful forliear- 
ance. Yet withal it remains true that the 
Epicureamsm of Pater and the hedomsm of 
Oscar Wilde were able to connect them- 
selves in a disquieting way with one side of 
Matthew Arnold’s gospel of culture, and it 
behooves us who come upon the heels of lo 
this movement and who believe that the 
critical spirit is still to be one of the powers 
making in the world for right enjoyment, it 
behooves us to examine the first defimiion 
of culture or criticism — the words had about 
the same meamng as Arnold used them — 
and see whether something was not there 
forgotten The fault lay not in any mtrmsic 
want of efficiency in the criUcal spirit, nor 
in any want of moral earnestness in Mat- 20 
thew Arnold or Shaftesbury that we have 
seen But these men were lacking in another 
direction they missed a philosophy which 
could bind together their moral and their 
aesthetic sense, a positive principle besides 
the negative force of ridicule and irony, and, 
missmg this, they left criticism more easily 
subject to a one-sided and dangerous devel- 
opment 

To the nature of that omission, to the 30 
porro union necessarium, we may be directed, 

I think, by the critical theory of the one who 
carried the practice, in other respects, to its 
lowest degradation In Oscar Wilde’s dia- 
logue on The Critic as Artist, one of the 
most extraordinary mixtures ever com- 
pounded of truth flaunting in the robes of 
error and error assuming the gravity of 
truth, you will remember that the advocate 
of criticism at the height of his argument 40 
proclaims the true man of culture to be him 
who has learned ‘the best that is known and 
thought m the world’ (he uses Matthew 
Arnold’s words), and who thus, as Mat- 
thew Arnold neglected to add, ‘bears within 
himself the dreams, and ideas, and feelings 
of myriad generations ’ The addiuon is im- 
portant, how important, or at least how 
large, may be seen in the really splendid, if 
somewhat morbid, passage m which the 50 
idea IS developed Let me quote at some 
length 

‘To know anything about oneself, one 

must know all about others There must 


be no mood with which one cannot sym- 
pathise, no dead mode of life that one 
cannot make ahve Is this impossible^ I 
think not By reveahng to us the abso- 
lute mechamsm of all action, and so free- 
ing us from the self-imposed and tram- 
melhng burden of moral responsibihty, 
the scientific prmciple of Heredity has 
become, as it were, the warrant for the 
contemplative hfe It has shown us that 
we are never less free than when we try to 
act It has hemmed us round with the 
nets of the hunter, and written upon the 
wall the prophecy of our doom. We may 
not watch it, for it is withm us We may 
not see it, save in a mirror that mirrors 
the soul It IS Nemesis without her mask. 
It IS the last of the Fates, and the most 
terrible It is the only one of the Gods 
whose real name we know 

‘And yet, while in the sphere of prac- 
tical and external life it has robbed energy 
of Its freedom and activity of its choice, 
in the subjective sphere, where the soul 
IS at work, it comes to us, this ternble 
shadow, with many gifts m its hands, 
gifts of strange temperaments and subtle 
susceptibilities, gifts of wild ardours and 
chill moods of indifference, complex 
multiform gifts of thoughts that are at 
variance with each other, and passions 
that war against themselves And so, it is 
not our own hfe that we five, but the hves 
of the dead, and the soul that dwells 
withm us IS no single spiritual entity, 
making us personal and individual, 
created for our service, and entermg into 
us for our joy . It can help us to leave 
the age in which we were born, and to 
pass into other ages, and find ourselves 
not exiled from their air It can teach us 
how to escape from our experience, and 
to realise the experiences of those who 
are greater than we are The pain of Leo- 
pardi crymg out agamst hfe becomes our 
pain Theocritus blows on his pipe, and 
we laugh with the hps of nymph and shep- 
herd In the wolfskin of Pierre Vidal we 
flee before the hounds, and in the armour 
of Lancelot we ride from the bower of the 
Queen. We have whispered the secret of 
our love beneath the cowl of Abelard, and 
in the stamed raiment of Villon have put 
our shame mto song We can see the 
dawn through Shelley’s eyes, and when 
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wc wander with Endstmion the Moon 
grows amorous of our youth. Ours is the 
anguish of Atys, and ours the weak rage 
and noble sorrows of the Dane. Do you 
think that it is the imagmation that en- 
ables us to hve these coimtless hves? Yes 
It IS the imagination, and the imagination 
is the result of heredity. It is simply con- 
centrated race-experience.’ 


Now, this theory of race-expenence, as 
Oscar Wilde formulated it, lends itself, no 
doubt, to an easy fallacy I am aware of the 
rebuke admimstercd to one who was by the 
range of his knowledge and by his historic 
sense much more justified in such a pre- 
sumption than was Oscar Wilde ‘Is it not 
the strangest illusion,’ exclaimed the biog- 
rapher of Renan, ‘to believe that the mere 
reading of the Acts of the martyrs is suffi- 
cient to give us their soul, to transfer to us 
m its real mtensity the ardour which rav- 
ished them amidst their tortures^ . 
Those who have lost all the energy of hving 
and acting may, if they choose, shut them- 
selves up in this kmgdom of shadows, that 
IS their affair. But that they should pro- 
claim theirs as the true hfe, is not to be con- 
ceded to them.’ Seailles was right These 
men, whether it be a paradox-monger like 
Oscar Wilde or a great scholar like Renan, 
should have laid to heart the favourite 
maxim of Matthew Arnold, semper aliqutd 
certt prroponendum est true culture has al- 
ways before its eyes a definite end and is for 
self-disciphne, not for re very Nor am I un- 
aware that the theory as expressed by Oscar 
Wilde IS mixed up with lus ovm personal 
taint of decadence. One thmg at least is cer- 
tain that the way of the true critical spirit 
IS not to free us, as he boasts, from ‘the 
self-imposed and trammelhng burden of 
moral responsibihty.’ His avowal m the 
same dialogue that the sole aim of art is to 
produce the ‘beautiful sterile emouons’ so 
hateful to the world, his shameless vaunt 
that ‘there is nothing sane about the wor- 
ship of beauty,’ his whole philosophy of the 
ego as above the laws of society, cannot be 
severed from the memory of dreadful things 
m which his own song ended such a philos- 
ophy IS in fact a demal of the validity of that 
very race-experience out of which he at- 
tempts to derive it In this respect agam he 


should have remembered the maxim of 
Matthew Arnold ‘A working hfe, a succes- 
sion of labours that fill and morahse the 
days ’ The aim of culture is not to merge 
the present in a sterile dream of the past, 
but to hold the past as a hvmg force m the 
present. In omittmg these aspects of criti- 
cism Pater and, to a greater extent, Oscar 
Wilde fell into extravagance far more dele- 
lo terious to culture than was any omission 
or mcompleteness on the part of Matthew 
Arnold 

Nevertheless, with all its false emphasis 
and Its admixture of personal error, that 
positive and emouonal reassumpuon of the 
past, that association of the contemplative 
hfe (the / 9 tos OttupriTiKOf) with the rapture 
of memory, contains the hmt of a great 
truth which must be grasped and properly 
lo exercised if cnucism is to confirm itself 
against such hostility as has hitherto kept it 
on the defensive I would not say even that 
the mysticism, out of which Oscar Wilde’s 
critical theory really springs, though ex- 
pressed in the modish language of scientific 
evolution, is essenually perverse. For m a 
very true sense the past of mankind, by the 
larger race-memory and particularly by 
that form of it which we call literature, 
30 abides as a hvmg reahty m our present We 
suffer not our individual destiny alone but 
the fates of humamty also We are born into 
an inheritance of great emouons — into the 
unconquerable hopes and defeated fears of 
an immeasurable past, the tragedies and the 
comedies of love, the ardent aspirations of 
faith, the baffled questionings of evil, the 
huge laughter at facts, the deep-welhng 
passion of peace Without that common m- 
40 hentance how inconceivably poor and shal- 
low would be this life of the world and our 
life in It' These recorded emotions are, in- 
deed, not for us what they were in actuahty, 
nor by situng at our ovra ease with memory 
can we enter mto the exact emouons of the 
martyr at the stake and the hero m his 
triumph These things are now transmuted 
mto something the same and different, 
something less and greater. The intensity of 
JO the actual moment they cannot possess, but 
on the other hand with this loss of separate 
reahty they are associated with life as a 
whole, and in that umty of experience ob- 
tain, what they lacked before, a significance 
and design. They bear in a way the same re- 
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lation to practical life as that life bore to the 
ideal world out of which it arose and into 
which It IS continually passing And thus 
this larger memory, m its transmuting and 
unifying power, may not unmeaningly be 
regarded as the purpose of activity, and 
hterature may not too presumptuously be 
cherished as the final end of existence. Some 
such mystery as this was hinted m the Greek 
and Gnostic doctrine of the logos, the Word, 
and in the Hindu name for the creator as 
vdcas pan. Lord of the Word And if such 
a theory sounds too absurdly metaphysical 
for the ears of prudent common-sense, con- 
sider that Homer, no philosopher of empty 
phrases surely, meant nothmg very different 
when he judged of actions by their fame m 
future story To him the warring of armies 
for ten long years and the desolation of Troy 
were for no other purpose than that the in- 
ner hfe of the race might be enriched by 
memory. 

‘Thus the gods fated, and such ruin wove 

That song might flourish for posterity ’ 

And in this theory of memory criucism 
has an important office We are beginning 
to hear a good deal these days about the 
French metaphysician, M Henri Bergson, 
of whom Prof William James has avowed 
himself a willing disciple, and whose dis- 
qmsitions on Mattcre et mimoire and L’ Evo- 
lution creatrice are perhaps more talked of 
than any other recent books of philosophy 
I do not pretend to pronounce on the full 
scope of his theories, but his concepuon of 
the function of memory is rich with apphca- 
uons to the matter we have m hand Our 
consciousness, that is to say our very self, is 
not, he says, a thing born new with each 
moment, not a mens momentanea, but an un- 
interrupted stream of acuvity, and what we 
now feel is directly bound up with what we 
have felt before Nor is this consciousness, 
on the other hand, a mere heaping together 
mdiscriminately of perceptions and emo- 
Oons, but It is an active faculty, or, I should 
prefer to say, the servant of some active 
faculty, that depresses this particular ex- 
perience into the backgroimd and centres 
attention upon that other experience, thus 
by a process of cnucism secreung the pres- 
ent, so to speak, out of the past. Such a 
philosophy finds a new and profound truth 


m the sayin g of Pascal; ‘La mdmotre est nices- 
satre d toutes les operations de V espnt — ^mem- 
ory is necessary to all the operations of the 
mmd ’ 

This nouon of the acuve memory is, I 
am told by those who should know, mixed 
up m Bergson with a questionable meta- 
physic, yet in itself alone it should seem to 
be nothmg more than the laborious expres- 
»o sion of a very simple fact. We have all of us 
met now and then m our daily mtercourse 
a man whose conversation impressed us im- 
mediately as possessmg a certain ripeness of 
wisdom, a certam pertmency and depth of 
meaiung If we wished to characterise such 
a man in a single word, we should perhaps 
say that he was essentially educated We 
feel that he has withm him some central 
force which enables him to choose consist- 
20 ently amidst the innumerable conflicting 
impulses and attracuons and dissipaoons of 
hfe, that he moves forward, not at hap- 
hazard, but by the direction of some prin- 
ciple of conduct, and that he can be de- 
pended upon for counsel and comfort. 
Well, if you stop to analyse this quahty of 
mind, which we will call educauon, you will 
discover m every case, I beheve, that the 
deternunmg trait is just the force of a critical 
30 memory I do not mean by this the mere 
facihty of rccaUing the emouons and events 
and spectacles which have come to a man 
with the years, for such undisciplmed reim- 
mscence may be but a shabby wisdom to 
the man himself, as it may be the very con- 
trary of joy to his hearer I mean rather the 
faculty of selecDon as well as of retention, 
the weighing of cause and effect, the con- 
stant and acuve assumpuon of the past m 
40 the present, by which the events of hfe are 
no longer regarded as isolated and fortui- 
tous moments, but are merged into a umty 
of experience Those in whom this faculty 
rules are commonly the possessors of practi- 
cal wisdom, but there are others, a few, 
who by Its virtue are raised into another 
kind of wisdom With these men the selec- 
uve, reconciling memory is associated, more 
or less consciously, with the Platomc remi- 
so mscence in such a manner that not only are 
the past and present of passing time made 
one but our ephemeral hfe is fitted mto that 
great ring of etermty which Henry Vaughan 
saw as m a dream. So it is that to them the 
things uduch others behold as sudden un- 
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related facts are made shadows and types of 
the everlasting ideas, and with the accu- 
mulation of knowledge they grow ripe in 
vision, 

‘Till old experience do attam 

To something like prophetic stram.’ 

And as our private memory is not a 
merely passive retention of sensations, so m lo 
hterature the critical spirit is at work as a 
conscious energy of selecuon The function 
of criucism, as thus understood, is far re- 
moved from the surrender to luxurious 
revery which the impressionists beheved it 
to be, nor is the good critic, as Anatole 
France said, he who recounts the adven- 
tures of his soul amid masterpieces, he is 
rather one who has before him always the 
altqmd cent, the defimte aim of a Matthew 20 
Arnold He does not, like Oscar Wilde, 
seek by losing the present m the past to 
throw off ‘the self-imposed and trammel- 
hng burden of moral responsibihty’, he is 
rather one whose hfe is ‘a succession of 
labours that fill and morahse the days’ — 
not m the narrow didactic sense, it need 
scarcely be said, but in so far as his task is a 
continual weighmg of values But the criu- 
cal spirit IS also something deeper than 30 
Matthew Arnold perceived, or, at least, 
clearly expressed The error of criucism m 
his hands, as in the hands of his predeces- 
sors, was that in the exercise of judgment it 
used the past too much as a dead store- 
house of precepts for schoolmastering the 
present, it was not sufficiently aware of the 
relation of this faculty of judgment to the 
mdwelling and ever-actmg memory of 
thmgs Here is the one touch of insight 40 
needed, I think, to raise criucism, while not 


forgetting its special duty of discnmmauon 
and judgment, to a more independent and 
self-respecung genre. In its conscious crea- 
uon of the field of the present out of the 
past It takes an honoured, if not equal, 
place by the side of those impulses, more 
commonly recogmsed as creauve, which 
are conunually adding new material for its 
selecuve energy ‘Valuing is creaung,’ said 
Nietzsche, ‘to value is the treasure and 
jewel among all thmgs valued ’ The critical 
spirit IS thus akin to that force of design or 
final cause in the Aristotelian sense, which 
we are beginnmg once more to divine as the 
gmdmg principle, itself unchanged, at work 
withm the evoluuonary changes of nature, 
and in so far as it becomes aware of this 
high office It introduces into our intellec- 
tual life an element outside of alteration and 
growth and decay, a principle to which time 
is the mimster and not the master 

Literary criucism is, indeed, in this sense 
only the specific exercise of a faculty which 
works in many direcuons All scholars, 
whether they deal with history or sociology 
or philosophy or language or, in the nar- 
rower use of the word, hterature, are ser- 
vants of the critical spirit, in so far as they 
transmit and mterpret and mould the sum 
of experience from man to man and from 
generauon to generauon Might not one 
even say that at a certain point criticism be- 
comes almost identical with education, and 
that by this standard we may judge the 
value of any study as an instrument of edu- 
cauon, and may estimate the merit of any 
special presentauon of that study^ It is at 
least, in the exisung chaos of pedagogical 
theories, a quesuon worthy of considera- 
uon 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ART 

It is no longer the fashion among philos- 
ophers to decry art Either its influence 
seems to them too shght to exate alarm, or 
their systems are too lax to subject any- 
thmg to censure which has the least glamour 
or ideahty about it Tired, perhaps, of 


daily resolvmg the conflict between science 
and religion, they prefer to assume silently 
a harmony between morals and art Moral 
harmomes, however, are not given, they 
have to be made The curse of supersution 
18 that It jusufies and protracts their ab- 
sence by proclaimmg their invisible pres- 
ence Of course a rational rehgion could not 
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conflict with a rational science, and simi- 
larly an art that was wholly admirable would 
necessarily play into the hand of progress 
But as the real difficulty in the former case 
lies m saying what religion and what science 
would be truly rational, so here the problem 
IS how far extant art is a benefit to man- 
kind, and how far, perhaps, a vice or a 
burden 

That art is prima facie and in itself a good lo 
cannot be doubted It is a spontaneous ac- 
tivity, and that settles the question Yet the 
function of ethics is precisely to revise 
pnma facte judgements of this kind and to 
fix the ultimate resultant of all given inter- 
ests, in so far as they can be combined In 
the actual disarray of human life and desire, 
wisdom consists in knowing what goods to 
sacrifice and what simples to pour into the 
supreme mixture The extent to which lo 
aesthetic values are allowed to colour the 
resultant or highest good is a point of great 
theoreuc importance, not only for art but 
for general philosophy If art is excluded al- 
together or given only a trivial role, perhaps 
as a necessary relaxation, we feel at once 
that a philosophy so judging human arts is 
ascetic or post-rational It pretends to guide 
hfe from above and from without, it has dis- 
credited human nature and mortal interests, 
and has thereby undermined itself, since it 
is at best but a partial expression of that 
humanity which it strives to transcend If, 
on the contrary, art is prized as something 
supreme and irresponsible, if the poetic and 
mystic glow which it may bring seems its 
own complete justification, then philosophy 
IS evidently still pre-rational or, rather, non- 
existent, for the beasts that listened to Or- 
pheus belong to this school 

To be bewitched is not to be saved, 
though all the magicians and aesthetes in 
the world should pronounce it to be so In- 
toxication IS a sad business, at least for a 
philosopher, for you must either drown 
yourself altogether, or else when sober agam 
you will feel somewhat fooled by yester- 
day’s joys and somewhat lost in to-day’s va- 
cancy The man who would emancipate art 
from disciplme and reason is trying to elude 50 
rauonality, not merely m art, but m all ex- 
istence He IS vexed at conditions of excel- 
lence that make him conscious of his own 
incompetence and failure Rather than con- 
sider ius function, he proclaims his self- 
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sufficiency A way foolishness has of revenge 
mg Itself IS to excommumcate the world. 

If a practice can point to its innocence, fl 
It can absolve itself from concern for a 
world with which it does not interfere, it 
has justified itself to those who love it, 
though It may not yet have recommended 
Itself to those who do not. Now art, more 
than any other considerable pursuit, more 
even than speculauon, is abstract and in- 
consequential Bom of suspended atten- 
uon. It ends m itself It encourages sen- 
suous abstraction, and nothing concerns it 
less than to influence the world Nor does it 
really do so in a notable degree. Social 
changes do not reach artistic expression un- 
nl after their momentum is acquired and 
their other collateral effects are fully pre- 
determined Scarcely is a school of art es- 
tablished, giving expression to prevaihng 
sentiment, when this sentiment changes 
and makes that style seem empty and ridicu- 
lous The expression has little or no power 
to maintain the movement it registers, as a 
waterfall has httle or no power to brmg 
more water down Currents may indeed 
cut deep channels, but they cannot feed 
their own springs — at least not unul the 
whole revoluuon of nature is taken into ac- 
count 

In the individual, also, art registers pas- 
sions without sumulating them, on the con- 
trary, m stopping to depict them it steals 
away their life, and whatever interest and 
delight It transfers to their expression it 
subtracts from their vital energy This ap- 
pears unmistakably in erotic and in re- 
ligious art Though the aitist’s avowed pur- 
pose here be tc arouse a practical impulse, 
he fails in so far as he is an artist in truth, 
for he then will seek to move the given pas- 
sions only through beauty, but beauty is a 
nval object of passion in itself Lascivious 
and pious works, when beauty has touched 
them, cease to give out wliat is wilful and 
disquieting in their subject and become al- 
together intellectual and sublime There is 
a high breathlessness about beauty that can- 
cels lust and superstition The arust, m 
taking the latter for his theme, renders them 
mnocent and interesung, because he looks 
at them from above, composes their atti- 
tudes and surroundings harmomously, and 
makes them food for the mind Accordingly 
It IS only in a refined and secondary stage 
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that active passions like to amuse them- 
selves with their aesthetic expression Un- 
mitigated lustmess and raw fanaticism will 
snarl at pictures. Representations begm to 
mterest when crude passions recede, and 
feel the need of conciliating hberal mterests 
and adding some mteUectual charm to their 
dumb attractions Thus art, while by its 
subject It may betray the preoccupations 
among which it springs up, embodies a new 
and quite innocent interest 

This interest is more than innocent, it is 
hberal Art has met, on the whole, with 
more success than science or morals Beauty 
gives men the best hint of ultimate good 
which their experience as yet can offer, and 
the most lauded geniuses have been poets, 
as if people felt that those seers, rather than 
men of acuon or thought, had lived ideally 
and known what was worth knowing That 
such should be the case, if the fact be ad- 
mitted, would indeed prove the rudimen- 
tary state of human civilization The truly 
comprehensive hfe should be the states- 
man’s, for whom percepaon and theory 
might be expressed and rewarded m atuon. 
The ideal digmty of art is therefore merely 
symbolic and vicarious. As some people 
study character in novels, and travel by 
reading tales of adventure, because real hfe 
IS not yet so interesting to them as ficnon, 
or because they find it cheaper to make their 
experiments in their dreams, so art in gen- 
eral IS a rehearsal of rational hving, and re- 
casts m idea a world which we have no pres- 
ent means of recasting in reality Yet this 
rehearsal reveals the glories of a possible 
performance better than do the miserable ex- 
periments until now executed on the reahty 
When we consider the present distracted 
state of government and rehgion, there is 
much rehef in tunung from them to almost 
any art, where what is good is altogether 
and finally good, and what is bad is at least 
not treacherous When we consider further 
the senseless rivalries, the vamues, the igno- 
mmy that reign in the ‘practical’ world, 
how doubly blessed it becomes to find a 
sphere where hmitation is an excellence, 
where diversity is a beauty, and where 
every man’s ambition is consistent with 
every other man’s and even favourable to it' 
It IS indeed so in art, for we must not im- 
port into Its blameless labours the bicker- 
ings and jealousies of criticism. Critics 


quarrel with other critics, and that is a part 
of philosophy With an artist no sane man 
quarrels, any more than with the colour of 
a child’s eyes As nature, being fuU of seeds, 
rises into all sorts of crystallizations, each 
having Its own ideal and potential hfe, each 
a nucleus of order and a habitation for the 
absolute self, so art, though in a medium 
poorer than pregnant matter, and incapable 
lo of intrinsic hfe, generates a semblance of all 
conceivable bemgs What nature does with 
existence, art does with appearance, and 
while the achievement leaves us, unhappily, 
much where we were before in all our effica- 
cious relations, it entirely renews our vision 
and breeds a fresh world in fancy, where all 
form has the same inner justification that all 
hfe has in the real world As no insect is 
without Its rights and every cripple has his 
20 dream of happiness, so no artistic fact, no 
child of imagination, is without its small 
birthright of beauty In this freer element, 
competition does not exist and everything 
IS Olympian Hungry generations do not 
tread down the ideal but only its spokesmen 
or embodiments, that have cast in their lot 
with other material things Art supplies 
constantly to contemplation what nature 
seldom affords in concrete experience — the 
30 umon of hfe and peace 

1905 

SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE 

O sohtudo, sola beatitudo,^ Saint Bernard 
said, but might he not have said just as well, 

0 societas, sola feliatas'> - Just as truly, I 
think, because when a man says that the 
only happiness is this or that, he is hke a 

40 lover saying that Mary Jane is the one 
woman in the world She may be trul" the 
one woman for him, though even th 
not probable, but he cannot mean to as... 
that she is tlie only woman living, nor to 
deny that each of the others might be the 
one woman for somebody Now, when a 
Hegehan philosopher, contradicting Saint 
Bernard, says that society is his be-all and 
end-all, that he himself is nothing but an 
JO mvisible pomt at which relauons cross, and 
that if you removed from him his connec- 
tion with Hegel, with his university, his 
church, his wife, and his publishers, tliere 

1 *0 Solitude, sole felicity'’ 

2 ‘O Society, sole felicity'* 
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would be nothing left, or at best a name and 
a peg to hang a gown on, far be it from me 
to revise his own analysis of his nature, so- 
ciety may be the only felicity and the only 
reality for him. But that cannot annul the 
judgement of Saint Bernard He had a great 
mmd and a great heart, and he knew society 
well, at least, he accepted the verdict which 
anuquity had passed on society, after a very 
long, briUiant, and hearty experience of it, lo 
and he knew the rehgious hfe and soLtude 
as well, and I can’t help thmkmg that he, 
too, must have been right in his self-knowl- 
edge, and that solitude must have been the 
only happmess for him 

Nevertheless, the matter is not limited to 
this confronting of divers honest judge- 
ments, or confessions of moral experience. 
The natures expressed in these judgements 
have a long history, and are on different lo 
levels, the one may be derived from the 
other Thus it is evident that the beatific 
sohtude of Saint Bernard was filled with a 
kind of society, he devoted it to commumon 
with the Trimty, or to composing fervent 
compliments to the Virgm Mary It was 
only the society to be found in inns and 
hovels, m casdes, sacristies, and refectories, 
that he thought it happiness to avoid That 
the wilderness to wluch hermits flee must 30 
be peopled by their fancy, could have been 
foreseen by any observer of human nature 
Tormenting demons or ministering angels 
must needs appear, because man is rooted 
in society and his instincts are addressed to 
It, for the first mne months, or even years, 
of his existence he is a parasite, and scarcely 
are these parental bonds a Iitde relaxed, 
when he mstinctively forms other ues, that 
turn him mto a husband and father, and 40 
keep him such all his days If ever he finds 
happmess m solitude, it can only be by 
lavishmg on objects of his imagination the 
attenuons which his social functions re- 
quire that he should lavish on something 
Without exercising these faculties somehow 
his nature would be paralysed, there would 
be no fuel to leed a spiritual flame All 
Saint Bernard could mean, then, is that 
happmess hes m this subsutuuon of an 50 
ideal for a natural society, in converse with 
thoughts rather than with -things. Such a 
subsutuuon is normal, and a mark of moral 
vigour, we must not be misled mto com- 
parmg it with a love of dolls or of lap-dogs. 
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Dolls are not impersonal, and lap-dogs are 
not ideas they are only less rebeUious speci- 
mens of the genus thmg, they are more 
portable idols To substitute the society of 
ideas for that of things is simply to hve in 
the mind, it is to survey the world of ex- 
istences in Its truth and beauty rather than 
m Its personal perspecuves, or with prac- 
Ucal urgency It is the sole path to happi- 
ness for the intellectual man, because the 
mtellectual man cannot be sausfied with a 
world of perpetual change, defeat, and im- 
perfecuon It is the path trodden by an- 
cient philosophers and modem saints or 
poets, not, of course, by modern writers on 
philosophy (except Spmoza), because these 
have not been philosophers m the vital 
sense, they have practised no spiritual dis- 
ciphne, suffered no change of heart, but 
hved on exactly like other professors, and 
exerted themselves to prove the existence of 
a God favourable to their own desires, m- 
stead of searching for the God that happens 
to exist Certainly this path, in its begm- 
nings, is arduous, and leaves the natural 
man somewhat spare and haggard, he seems 
to himself to have fasted for forty days and 
forty mghts, and the world regards his way 
of hvmg afterwards as rather ghostly and 
poor But he usually congratulates himself 
upon It m the end, and of those who per- 
severe some become samts and some poets 
and some philosophers 

Yet why, we may ask, should happmess 
be found exclusively m this ideal society 
where none intrudes^ If the intellectual 
man cannot lay up his treasures m a world 
of change, the natural man can perfectly 
well satisfy his mstmcts withm it, and 
why shouldn’t the two hve amicably to- 
gether in a house of two stones^ I can see 
no essential reason, but historically natural 
society long ago proved a moral failure It 
could not harmonize nor decently satisfy 
even the instincts on which it rests Hence 
tlie philosophers have felt bound not only 
to bmld themselves a superstructure but to 
qmt the ground floor — ^materially, if possi- 
ble, by leading a monasuc hfe, rehgiously 
in any case by not expecting to find much 
except weeping and wailing m this vale of 
tears We may tax this despair with being 
premature, and call such a flight into an im- 
aginary world a desperate expedient, at any 
time the attempts of the natural man to live 
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his comic life happily may be renewedj and 
may succeed Sohtude peopled with ideas 
might still remain to employ the mind, but 
It would not be the only beatitude 

Yet the insecurity of natural society runs 
deeper, for natural society itself is an ex- 
peiient and a sort of refuge of despair It, 
too, in Its inception, seemed a sacrifice and 
a constraint The primitive soul hates order 
and the happiness founded on order. The lo 
barbarous soul hates justice and peace The 
belly IS always rebelhng against the mem- 
bers The belly was once all in all, it was a 
single cell floatmg deliciously in a warm 
hquid. It had no outer organs, it thought it 
didn’t need them. It vegetated in peace, no 
noises, no alarms, no lusts, no nonsense 
Ah, veritably sohtude was blessedness then* 

But It was a specious sohtude and a pre- 
canous blessedness, resung on ignorance 20 
The warm liquid might cool, or might dry 
up. It might breed all sorts of enemies, pres- 
ently heaven might crack and the cell be 
cleft in two Happy the hooded microbe 
that put forth feelers in time, and awoke to 
Its social or unsocial environment* I am not 
sure that, beneath the love of ideal society, 
there was not in Saint Bernard a Imgermg 
love of primeval peace, of seminal slumber, 
that he did not yearn for the cell biological 3° 
as well as for the cell monasuc Life, mere 
hving, IS a profound ideal, pregnant with 
the memory of a possible happiness, the 
happiness of protoplasm, and the advocate 
of moral society must not reckon without 
his host He has a rebellious material in 
hand, his every atom is instmct with a life 
of Its own which it may reassert, upsetung 
his calculations and destroying his orgamc 
systems Only the physical failure of soh- 40 
rude drove the spirit at first into society, as 
the moral failure of society may drive it 
later mto sohtude again If any one said, 
then, that happiness hes only in society, his 
maxim would be no less sincere and solid 
than Saint Bernard’s, but it would not be so 
profound For beneath natural society, m 
the heart of each of its members, there is 
always an mtense and jealous sohtude, the 
sleep of elemental hfe which can never be 50 
wholly broken, and above natural society 
there is always another sohtude — a placid 
ethereal wilderness, the heaven of ideas — 
beckonmg the nund. 

1918-1921 1922 


AT HEAVEN’S GATE 

Skylarks, if they exist elsewhere, must be 
homesick for England They need these 
kmdly mists to hide and to sustain them. 
Their flexible throats would soon be 
parched, far from these vaporous meadows 
and hedgerows rich in berries and loam 
How should they hve in and tablelands, or 
at merciless altitudes, where there is nothing 
but scorchmg heat or a freezing blizzard? 
What space could they find for sohtude and 
freedom in the tangle of tropical forests, 
amongst the monkeys and parrots? What 
reserve, what tenderness, what inward 
sprmgs of happmess could they treasure 
amid those gross harlot-hke flowers^ No, 
they are the hermits of this mild atmos- 
phere, fled to Its wilderness of gentle light 
Well may they leave it to eagles to rush 
against the naked sun, as if its round eye 
challenged them to single combat not 
theirs the stupid ferocity of passion agamst 
fact, anger against light, swiftness against 
poise, beak and talons against intangible 
fire Larks may not be very clever, but they 
are not so foolish as to be proud, or to 
scream hoarsely against the nature of 
things Having wings and voluble throats 
they play with them for pure pleasure, they 
are httle arusts and little gentlemen, they 
disdain to employ their faculties for their 
mere utihty, or only in order to potmce 
down to the earth, whenever they spy a 
dainty morsel, or to return to sulk shivenng 
on some solitary crag, their voracity but 
half appeased, hke eagles dreaming of their 
next victim Of course, even the most play- 
ful songster must eat, and skylarks no doubt 
keep an eye open for worms, and their nest 
calls them back to terrene aifections, but 
they are as forgetful of earth as they can be, 
and msauable cravmg does not stamp itself 
on their bent necks, as if they were vultures, 
nor stram their feathers of iron No more 
are they inspired by senumental pangs and 
love-sick hke the mghtmgale, they do not 
hide in the labyrinthine shade of ilex or 
cypress, from there to wail in the melan- 
choly moonlight, as it were a seductive ser- 
enade addressed to mortal lovers No, the 
triUing of larks is not for mankind Like 
Enghsh poets they sing to themselves of na- 
ture, inarticulately happy in a bath of hght 
and freedom, sporting for the sake of sport. 
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turning what doubts they may have into 
sweemessj not asking to see or to know 
anything ulterior They must needs drink 
the dew amongst these Enghsh fields, 
peeping into the dark little hearts and 
flushed petals of these daisies, like the heart 
and cheeks of an English child, or mto 
these buttercups, yellow hke his Saxon 
hair They could hardly have built their 
nests far from this maze of httle streams, 10 
or from these narrow dykes and ditches, 
arched with the scented tracery of limes 
and willows They needed this long, dull, 
chilly wmter in which to gather their un- 
suspected fund of yearning and readmess 
for )oy, so that when high summer comes 
at last they may mount with virgm con- 
fidence and ardour through these sunht 
spaces, to pour their souls out at heaven’s 
gate 20 

At heaven’s gate, but not in heaven The 
sky, as these larks rise higher and higher, 
grows colder and thinner, if they could rise 
high enough, it would be a black void All 
this fluid and dazzhng atmosphere is but 
the drapery of earth, this cerulean vault is 
only a film round the oceans As these chor- 
isters pass beyond the nether veils of air, 
the sun becomes fierce and comfortless, 
they freeze and are dazzled, they must hurry 30 
home again to earth if they would live They 
must put fuel in their little engines after all 
It was flesh and blood in them that were 
praising the Lord And accordingly, down 
they drop to their nests and peck about, 
anxious and silent, but their song never 
comes down Up there they leave it, in the 
ghttering desert it once ravished, in what 
we call the past They bore their glad offer- 
mg to the gate and returned empty, but the 40 
gladness of it, which m their palpitation and 
hurry they only half guessed, passed in and 
IS a part of heaven In the home of all 
good, from which their frail souls fetched 
It for a moment, it is still audible for 
any ear that ever again can attune itself 
to that measure All that was loved or 
beautiful at any time, or that shall be so 
hereafter, all that never was but that 
ought to have been, hves m that paradise, 50 
in the brilhant treasure-house of the 
gods 

How many an English spirit, too modest 
to be heard here, has now committed its 
secret to that same heaven' Caught by the 


impulse of the hour, they rose like larks in 
the morning, cheerily, rashly, to meet the 
unforeseen, fatal, congemal adventure, the 
goal not seen, the air not measured, but the 
firm heart steady through the fog or bhnd- 
mg fire, makmg the best of what came, 
trembhng but ready for what might come, 
with a simple courage which was half joy m 
hvmg and half wilhngness to die. Their 
first flight was often their last. What fell to 
earth was only a poor dead body, one of 
a miUion, what remamed above perhaps 
nothing to speak of, some boyish sally or 
wistful fancy, less than the song of a lark 
for God to treasure up m his omniscience 
and eternity Yet these common brave fools 
knew as well as the lark the thmg that they 
could do, and did it, and of other gifts and 
other adventures they were not envious. 
Boys and free men are always a httle m- 
chned to flout what is not the goal of their 
present desires, or is bevond their present 
scope, spontaneity in them has its ebb-flow 
m mockery Their tight httle selves are too 
vigorous and too clearly determmed to 
brood much upon distant things, but they 
are true to their own nature, they know and 
love the sources of their own strength Like 
the larks, those Enghsh boys had drunk 
here the quintessence of many a sunht 
mormng, they had rambled through these 
same fields, frmged with hedges and peep- 
mg copse and downs purple with heather, 
these paths and streams had enuced them 
often, they had been vaguely happy m these 
quiet, habitable places It was enough for 
them to live, as for nature to revolve, and 
fate, m draimng m one draught the modest 
cup of their spirit, spared them the weary 
dilution and waste of it in the world The 
length of things is vamty, only their height 
IS joy 

Of myself also I would keep nothing but 
what God may keep of me — some lovely 
essence, mine for a moment m that I beheld 
It, some object of devout love enshrmed 
where all other hearts that have a like mteUi- 
gence of love in their day may worship it, 
but my loves themselves and my reason- 
ings are but a flutter of feathers weaker 
than a lark’s, a prattle idler than his war- 
bhngs, happy enough if they too may fly 
with him and die with him at the gate of 
heaven 
1914-1918 


1922 
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O WORLD, THOU CHOOSEST NOT 
THE BETTER PART 

0 WORLD, thou choosest not the better part' 
It 18 not wisdom to be only wise. 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 

But It IS wisdom to bcheve the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart. 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies. 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That hghts the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread n 
Bid, then, the tender hght of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinkmg of the thought divme. 
1884 1894 

ON THE DEATH OF A 
METAPHYSICIAN 

Unhappy dreamer, who outwmged in flight 
The pleasant region of the things I love. 
And soared beyond the sunshine, and above 
The golden cornfields and the dear and 
bright 

Warmth of the hearth, — blasphemer of 
delight. 

Was your proud bosom not at peace with 
Jove, 

That you sought, thankless for his guarded 
grove. 

The empty horror of abysmal night’ 

Ah, the thin air is cold above the moon' 

1 stood and saw you fall, befooled in death. 
As, in your numbed spirit’s fatal swoon, it 
You cried you were a god, or were to be, 

I heard with feeble moan your boastful 
breath 

Bubble from depths of the Icarian sea 
c 1890 1923 

I Of his poetry, Santayana says ‘If their prosody is worn 
and traditional, Uke a liturgy, it is because they repre- 
sent th* iniriation of a mind into a world older and 
larger than itself, nm the chance experiences of a stray 
individual, but his submission to what is not his chance 
experience, to the truth of nature end the moral hent** 
age of mankind Here is the uncertain hand of an ap« 
prentice, but of an apprentice in a great school Verse 
18 one of the traditions of literature Like the orders of 
Greek architecture, the sonnet or the couplet or the 
quatrain are better than anything else that has been 
devised to serve the same function, and the innate free- 
dom of poets to hazard new forms does not abohsh the 
freedom of all men to adopt the old ones For as 

to the subject of these poems, it is simply my philos- 
ophy in the making ’ Santayana, Poems(N Y , 1935), 

IJt-SUl. 


OF THEE THE NORTHMAN BY HIS 
beached GALLEY’' 

Of thee the Northman by his beachid 
galley 

Dreamt, as he watched the never-semng 
Ursa 

And longed for summer and thy hght, O 
sacred 

Mediterranean. 

Unseen he loved thee, for the heart within 
him 

Knew earth had gardens where he might be 
blessed 

Puttmg away long dreams and aimless, 
barbarous 
Hunger for battle 

The foretaste of thy languors thawed his 
bosom, 

A great need drove him to thy caverned 

islands lo 

From the gray, endless reaches of the outer 
Desert of ocean 

He saw thy pillars, saw thy sudden 
mountains 

Wrinkled and stark, and m their crooked 
gorges, 

’Neath peeping pine and cypress, guessed 
the torrent 
Smothered in flowers 

Thine incense to the sun, thy gathered 
vapours. 

He saw suspended on the flanks of 
Taurus, 

Or veihng the snowed bosom of the virgin 
Sister of Atlas 20 

He saw the luminous top of wide Olympus, 

Fit for the happy gods, he saw the pilgrim 

RiV'ir, with rains of Ethiopia floodmg 
Populous Egypt 

And havmg seen, he loved thee. His racked 
spirit. 

By thy breath tempered and the hght that 
clothes thee, 

2 'All these “Odes” were written about the same tune, 
inspired not by Sappho (for they are not m true Sap- 
phics) but by a translation of her poems m Spanish 
which I had come upon among zny father's books ' 
Author*! note. 
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Forgot the monstrous gods, and made of 
Nature 

Mistress and mother 

The more should I, O fatal sea, before thee 

Of ahen words make echoes to thy music, 30 

For I was born where first the rills of Tagus 

Turn to the westward. 

And wandering long, alas' have need of 
drinking 

Deep of the patience of thy perfect sadness, 

0 thou that constant through the change of 

ages. 

Beautiful ever. 

Never wast wholly young and void of 
sorrows. 

Nor ever canst be old, while yet the 
morning 

Kindles thy ripples, or the golden evemng 

Dyes thee in purple 40 

Thee, wilhng to be tamed but suU 
untamable, 

The Roman called his own imul he 
perished. 

As now the busy Enghsh hover o’er thee. 

Stalwart and noble. 

But all IS naught to thee, while no harsh 
winter 

Congeals tliy fountains, and the blown 
Sahara 

Chokes not with dreadful sand thy deep and 
placid 

Rock-guarded havens 

Thou carest not what men may tread thy 
margin. 

Nor I, while from some heather-scented 

headland 50 

1 may behold thy beauty, the eternal 

Solace of mortals 

1887 1894 

MY HEART REBELS AGAINST MY 
GENERATION 

My heart rebels against my generation. 

That talks of freedom and is slave to 
riches. 

And, toiling ’neath each day’s ignoble 
burden. 

Boasts of the morrow 


No space for noonday rest or midmght 
watches. 

No purest joy of breathmg imder heaven' 

Wretched themselves, they heap, to make 
them happy. 

Many possessions 

But thou, O silent Mother, wise, immortal. 

To whom our toil is laughter, — ^take, divme 
one, 10 

This vanity away, and to thy lover 
Give what is needful — 

A staunch heart, nobly calm, averse to 
evil. 

The wmdy sky for breath, the sea, the 
mountam, 

A well-bom, gentle friend, his spirit’s 
brother. 

Ever beside him 

What would you gam, ye seekers, with your 
striving. 

Or what vast Babel raise you on your 
shoulders^ 

You multiply distresses, and your children 
Surely will curse you 20 

O leave them rather fnendher gods, and 
fairer 

Orchards and temples, and a freer bosom! 

What better comfort have we, or what other 
Profit in hving. 

Than to feed, sobered by the truth of 
Nature, 

Awhile upon her bounty and her beauty. 

And hand her torch of gladness to the ages 
Following after> 

She hath not made us, hke her other 
children. 

Merely for peophng of her spacious 

kmgdoms, 30 

Beasts of the wild, or insects of the summer. 
Breeding and dying. 

But also that we might, half knowing, 
worship 

The deathless beauty of her guiding 
vision. 

And learn to love, m all thmgs mortal, 
only 

What IS eternal. 

1890 1894 
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A MINUET 

On Reaching the Age of Fifty 

I 

Old Age, on tiptoe, lays her jewelled hand 
Lightly in mine — Come, tread a stately 
measure. 

Most gracious partner, nobly poised and 
bland 

Ours be no boisterous pleasure. 

But smiling conversation, with quick glance 
And memories dancing lightlier than we 
dance. 

Friends who a thousand joys 
Divide and double, save one joy supreme 
Which many a pang alloys 
Let wanton girls and boys lo 

Cry over lovers’ woes and broken toys 
Our waking hfe is sweeter than their dream 

II 

Dame Nature, with unwitting hand. 

Has sparsely strewn the black abyss with 
lights 

Minute, remote, and numberless We stand 
Measurmg far depths and heights. 
Arched over by a laughing heaven, 
Intangible and never to be scaled 
If we confess our sms, they are forgiven 
We triumph, if we know we faded 20 

III 

Tears that in youth you shed. 
Congealed to pearls, now deck your silvery 
hair. 

Sighs breathed for loves long dead 


Frosted the ghttermg atoms of the air 
Into the veils you wear 
Round your soft bosom and most queenly 
head. 

The shimmer of your gown 
Catches all unts of autumn, and the 
dew 

Of gardens where the damask roses blew. 
The myriad tapers from these arches hung 
Play on your diamonded crown, 31 
And stars, whose hght angelical caressed 
Your virgin days. 

Give back in your calm eyes their hoher 
rays 

The deep past hving m your breast 
Heaves these half-merry sighs. 

And the soft accents of your tongue 
Breathe unrecorded chariues 

IV 

Hasten not, the feast will wait. 

This IS a master-night without a morrow 40 
No chiU and haggard dawn, with after- 
sorrow. 

Will snuff the spluttering candle 
out. 

Or blanch the revellers homeward straggling 
late 

Before the rout 

Wearies or wanes, will come a calmer 
trance 

Lulled by the poppied fragrance of this 
bower. 

We’ll cheat the lapsing hour. 

And close our eyes, sull smiling, on the 
dance 

1913 1923 
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CLIFF KLINGENHAGEN 

Cliff Klingenhagen had me m to dine 

With him one day, and after soup and 
meat. 

And all the other thmgs there were to 
eat, 

Chff took two glasses and filled one with 
wme 

And one with wormwood Then, without a 
sign 

For me to choose at all, he took the draught 


Of bitterness himself, and hghtly quaffed 
It off, and said the other one was mine 

And when I asked him what the deuce he 
meant 

By doing that, he only looked at me 10 
And smiled, and said it was a way of his. 
And though I know the fellow, I have 
spent 

Long time a-wondering when I shall be 
As happy as Chff Khngenhagen is 

1897 
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RICHARD CORY 

Whenever Richard Cory went down town. 
We people on the pavement looked at him 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown. 
Clean favored, and imperially slim 

And he was always quietly arrayed. 

And he was always human when he 
talked. 

But sail he fluttered pulses when he said, 
‘Good-moming,’ and he glittered when 
he walked 

And he was nch — yes, richer than a kmg — 
And admirably schooled in every grace 10 
In fine, we thought that he was everything 
T o make us wish that we were m his 
place 

So on we worked, and waited for the hght. 
And went without the meat, and cursed 
the bread. 

And Richard Cory, one calm summer mght. 
Went home and put a bullet through his 

head 1897 

HOW ANNANDALE WENT OUT 

‘They called it Annandale — and I was there 
To flourish, to find words, and to attend 
Liar, physician, hypocrite, and friend, 

I watched him, and the sight was not so 
fair 

As one or two that I have seen elsewhere 
An apparatus not for me to mend — 

A wreck, with hell between him and the 
end, 

Remamed of Annandale, and I was there. 

‘I knew the rum as I knew the man. 

So put the two together, if you can, 10 
Remembering the worst you know of me 
Now view yourself as I was, on the spot — 
With a shght kind of engine Do you see? 
Like this You wouldn’t hang me’ I 

thought not ’ 

1910 

MINIVER CHEEVY 

Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 

Grew lean while he assailed the seasons. 
He wept that he was ever bom. 

And he had reasons 


Mimver loved the days of old 
When swords were bright and steeds 
were prancing. 

The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him danemg. 

Mimver sighed for what was not. 

And dreamed, and rested from his 

labors, 10 

He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 

And Pnam’s neighbors. 

Mimver mourned the ripe renown 

That made so many a name so fragrant. 
He mourned Romance, now on the town. 
And Art, a vagrant. 

Mimver loved the Medici, 

Albeit he had never seen one. 

He would have sinned incessantly 

Could he have been one 20 

Mimver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing. 

He missed the mediaeval grace 
Of iron clothmg 

Mimver scorned the gold he sought, 

But sore annoyed was he without it, 
Almiver thought, and thought, and thought. 
And thought about it 

Alimver Cheevy, born too late. 

Scratched his head and kept on thinkmg, 
Mimver coughed and called it fate, 31 

And kept on drinking 

1910 

FOR A DEAD LADY 

No more with overflowing light 
Shall fill the eyes that now are faded. 

Nor shall another’s fringe with mght 
Their woman-hidden world as they did. 

No more shall qmver down the days 
The flowing wonder of her ways. 

Whereof no language may requite 
The shifting and the many-shaded. 

The grace, divine, defimtive. 

Clings only as a feunt fores talling ; 10 

The laugh that love could not forgive 
Is hushed, and answers to no calhng; 

The forehead and the httle ears 
Have gone where Saturn keeps the years; 
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The breast where roses could not hve 
Has done with rising and with falling. 

The beauty, shattered by the laws 
That have creation in their keeping, 

No longer trembles at applause. 

Or over children that are sleeping, 20 
And we who delve in beauty’s lore 
Know all that we have known before 
Of what inexorable cause 
Makes Time so vicious in his reapmg 

1910 

THE MASTER ' 

(Lincoln) 

A FLYING word from here and there 
Had sown the name at which we sneered. 

But soon the name was everywhere. 

To be reviled and then revered 
A presence to be loved and feared. 

We cannot hide it, or deny 

That we, the gentlemen who jeered. 

May be forgotten by and by 

He came when days were perilous 

And hearts of men were sore beguiled, 10 

And having made his note of us. 

He pondered and was reconciled 
Was ever master yet so mild 
As he, and so untamable^ 

We doubted, even when he smiled. 

Not knowmg what he knew so well 

He knew that undeceiving fate 
Would shame us whom he served un- 
sought. 

He knew that he must wince and wait — 

The jest of those for whom he fought, 20 

He knew devoutly what he thought 
Of us and of our ridicule. 

He knew that we must all be taught 
Like little children m a school 

We gave a glamour to the task 
That he encountered and saw through. 

But little of us did he ask. 

And little did we ever do 

And what appears if we review 

The season when we railed and chaffed? 30 

It IS the face of one who knew 

That we were learmng while we laughed 

I ‘Supposed to have been written not long after the Civil 
War ’ Author s note, ColLcted PoetnsQ^ Y , I937),3X7 
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The face that in our vision feels 
Again the venom that we flung. 
Transfigured to the world reveals 
The vigilance to which we dung. 

Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, and among 
The mysteries that are untold. 

The face we see was never young 

Nor could It wholly have been old. 40 

For he, to whom we had applied 
Our shopman’s test of age and worth. 

Was elemental when he died. 

As he was ancient at his birth 
The saddest among kings of earth. 

Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 

Lacomc — and Olympian 

The love, the grandeur, and the fame 
Are bounded by the world alone, 5 ° 

The calm, the smouldermg, and the flame 
Of awful patience were his own 
With him they are forever flown 
Past all our fond self-shadowings. 
Wherewith we cumber the Unknown 
As with inept, Icarian wings 

For we were not as other men 
’Twas ours to soar and his to see. 

But we are coming down again. 

And we shall come down pleasantly, 60 
Nor shall we longer disagree 
On what it is to be subhme. 

But flourish in our perigee 
And have one Titan at a time 

1910 

BEN JONSON ENTERTAINS A MAN 
FROM STRATFORD 

You are a friend then, as I make it out. 

Of our man Shakespeare, who alone of us 
Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 
As he would add a shilling to more shillings. 
All most harmomous, — and out of his 
Miraculous inviolable increase 
Fills Ilion, Rome, or any town you like 
Of olden time with timeless Englishmen, 
And I must wonder what you think of 
him — 

All you down there where your small Avon 
flows 10 

By Stratford, and where you’re an 
Alderman 
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Some, for a guess, would have him ridmg 
back 

To be a farrier there, or say a dyer. 

Or maybe one of your adept surveyorsj 
Or like enough the wizard of all tanners 
Not you — no fear of that, for I discern 
In you a kindhng of the dame that saves — 
The nimble element, the true caloric, 

I see It, and was told of it, moreover. 

By our discriminate friend himself, no 

other 20 

Had you been one of the sad average. 

As he would have it, — meanmg, as I take it. 
The smew and the solvent of our Island, 
You’d not be buymg beer for this 
Terpander’s 

Approved and estimated friend Ben Jonson, 
He’d never foist it as a part of his 
Contingent entertainment of a townsman 
While he goes off rehearsing, as he must. 

If he shall ever be the Duke of Stratford 
And my words are no shadow on your 

town — 30 

Far from it, for one town’s as hke another 
As all are unlike London Oh, he knows 

it,~ 

And there’s the Stratford m him, he demes 

It. 

And there’s the Shakespeare in him So, 
God help him' 

I teU him he needs Greek, but neither God 
Nor Greek will help him Nothing will help 
that man 

You see the fates have given him so much. 
He must have all or perish, — or look out 
Of London, where he sees too many lords 
They’re part of half what ails him I 

suppose 40 

There’s nothing fouler down among the 
demons 

Than what it is he feels when he remembers 
The dust and sweat and ointment of his 
calhng 

With his lords looking on and laughmg at 
him 

King as he is, he can’t be king de facto. 

And that’s as well, because he wouldn’t like 
it; 

He’d frame a lower rating of men then 
T han he has now, and after that would 
come 

An abdication or an apoplexy 
He can’t be king, not even king of 

Stratford, — so 

Though half the world, if not the whole of it. 
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May crown him with a crown that fits no 
kmg 

Save Lord Apollo’s homesick emissary 
Not there on Avon, or on any stream 
Where Naiads and their white arms are no 
more. 

Shall he find home agam. It’s all too bad. 
But there’s a comfort, for he’ll have that 
House — 

The best you ever saw, and he’ll be there 58 
Anon, as you’re an Alderman Good God! 
He makes me he awake o’mghts and laugh. 

And you have known him from his origin. 
You tell me, and a most uncommon urchm 
He must have been to the few seeing ones — 
A trifle terrifying, I dare say, 

Discovermg a world with his man’s eyes, 
Qmte as another lad might see some finches. 
If he looked hard and had an eye for nature. 
But this one had his eyes and their 
foretellmg. 

And he had you to fare with, and what 
else? 

He must have had a father and a mother — 
In fact I’ve heard him say so— and a dog, 71 
As a boy should, I venture, and the dog. 
Most likely, was the only man who knew 
him. 

A dog, for all I know, is what he needs 
As much as anythmg right here to-day. 

To counsel him about his disillusions. 

Old aches, and parturitions of what’s 
coming, — 

A dog of orders, an emeritus. 

To wag his tail at him when he comes home. 
And then to put his paws up on his knees 80 
And say, ‘For God’s sake, what’s it aU 
about^’ 

I don’t know whether he needs a dog or 
not — 

Or what he needs I tell him he needs Greek, 
I’ll talk of rules and Aristotle with him. 

And if his tongue’s at home he’ll say to that, 
‘I have your word that Aristode knows. 

And you nunc that I don’t know Aristotle.’ 
He’s all at odds with aU the umties. 

And what’s yet worse, it doesn’t seem to 
matter. 

He treads along through Tune’s old 

wilderness 90 

As if the tramp of all the centuries 
Had left no roads — and there are none, for 
him, 
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He doesn’t see them, even with those 
eyes, — 

And that’s a pity, or I say it is 
Accordingly we have him as we have him — 
Going his way, the way that he goes best, 

A pleasant animal with no great noise 
Or nonsense anywhere to set him off — 

Save only divers and mclement devils 
Have made of late his heart their dweUmg 

place loo 

A flame half ready to fly out sometimes 
At some annoyance may be fanned up in 
him, 

But soon It falls, and when it falls goes out. 
He knows how httle room there is in there 
For crude and futile animosities. 

And how much for the joy of bemg whole. 
And how much for long sorrow and old 
pam 

On our side there are some who may be 
given 

To grow old wondermg what he thinks of 
us 

And some above us, who are, m his eyes, no 
Above himself, — and that’s quite right and 
Enghsh 

Yet here we smile, or disappoint the gods 
Who made it so the gods have always eyes 
To see men scratch, and they see one down 
here 

Who Itches, manor-bitten to the bone. 
Albeit he knows himself — yes, yes, he 
knows — 

The lord of more than England and of more 
Than all the seas of England in all time 
Shall ever wash D’ye wonder that I laugh^ 
He sees me, and he doesn’t seem to care. 
And why the devil should he^ I can’t tell 

you. 1 21 

I’ll meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, 
Trim, rather spruce, and quite the 
gentleman 

‘What ho, my lord’’ say I. He doesn’t hear 
me. 

Wherefore I have to pause and look at him 
He’s not enormous, but one looks at him 
A htde on the round if you insist. 

For now, God save the mark, he’s growmg 
old. 

He’s five and forty, and to hear him talk 
These days you’d call him eighty, then 

you’d add 130 

More years to that He’s old enough to be 
The father of a world, and so he is 


‘Ben, you’re a scholar, what’s the time of 
day?’ 

Says he, and there stunes out of him agam 
An aged hght that has no age or station — 
The mystery that’s his — a mischievous 
Half-mad seremty that laughs at fame 
For bemg won so easy, and at friends 
Who laugh at him for what he wants the 
most. 

And for his dukedom down in 

Warwickshire, — 140 

By which you see we’re all a httle 
jealous. . . . 

Poor Greene' I fear the color of his name 
Was even as that of his ascending soul. 

And he was one where there are many 
others, — 

Some scrivemng to the end against their 
fate. 

Their puppets all m mk and all to die there. 
And some with hands that once would shade 
an eye 

That scanned Euripides and i^schylus 
Will reach by this time for a pot-house mop 
To slush their first and last of royalties 150 
Poor devils' and they all play to lus hand. 
For so It was in Athens and old Rome. 

But that’s not here or there. I’ve wandered 
off 

Greene does it, or I’m careful Where’s that 
boy’ 

Yes, he’ll go back to Stratford And we’ll 
miss him’ 

Dear sir, there’ll be no London here 
without him 

We’ll all be ndmg, one of these fine days, 
Down there to see him — and his wife won’t 
hke us. 

And then we’ll think of what he never said 
Of women — ^which, if taken all m all 160 

With what he did say, would buy many 
horses 

Though nowadays he’s not so much for 
women 

‘So few of them,’ he says, ‘are worth the 
guessing ’ 

But there’s a worm at work when he says 
that. 

And while he says it one feels m the air 
A deal of circumambient hocus-pocus 
They’ve had him dancing till his toes were 
tender. 

And he can feel ’em now, come chilly rains. 
There’s no long cry for going mto it. 
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However, and we don’t know much about 

It 170 

But you in Stratford, like most here in 
London, 

Have more now in the Sonnets than you 
paid for. 

He’s put one there with all her poison on. 
To make a singing fiction of a shadow 
That’s in his hfe a fact, and always will be 
But she’s no care of ours, though Time, I 
fear. 

Will have a more reverberant ado 
About her than about another one 
Who seems to have decoyed him, married 
him, 

And sent him scutthng on his way to 

London, — iSo 

With much already learned, and more to 
learn. 

And more to follow Lordi how I see him 
now. 

Pretending, maybe trymg, to be hke us 
Whatever he may have meant, we never had 
him. 

He failed us, or escaped, or what you will, — 
And there was that about him (God knows 
what, — 

We’d flayed another had he tried it on us) 
That made as many of us as had wits 
More fond of all his easy distances 
Than one another’s noise and clap-your- 

shoulder 190 

But think you not, my friend, he’d never 
talk' 

Talk’ He was eldritch at it, and we 
hstened — 

Thereby acquiring much we knew before 
About ourselves, and hitherto had held 
Irrelevant, or not prime to the purpose 
And there were some, of course, and there 
be now. 

Disordered and reduced amazedly 
To resignation by the mystic seal 
Of young finahty the gods had laid 
On ever5fthing that made him a young 

demon, 200 

And one or two shot looks at him already 
As he had been their execuuoner. 

And once or twice he was, not knowmg it, — 
Or knowmg, bemg sorry for poor clay 
And saymg nothing . Y et, for all his 
engmes. 

You’ll meet a thousand of an afternoon 
Who strut and sun themselves and see 
around ’em 


A world made out of more that has a reason 
Than his, I swear, that he sees here to-day. 
Though he may scarcely give a Fool an exit 
But we mark how he sees m everythmg 211 
A law that, given that we flout it once too 
often, 

Bnngs fire and iron down on our naked 
heads 

To me It looks as if the power that made 
him. 

For fear of givmg all things to one creature. 
Left out the first — faith, innocence, illusion. 
Whatever ’iis that keeps us out o’ Bedlam, — 
And thereby, for his too consuimng vision. 
Empowered him out of nature, though to 
see him. 

You’d never guess what’s gomg on inside 

him 220 

He’ll break out some day like a keg of ale 
With too much mdependent frenzy m it. 
And all for cellarmg what he knows won’t 
keep. 

And what he’d best forget — but that he 
can’t 

You’ll have it, and have more than I’m 
foretelhng. 

And there’ll be such a roarmg at the Globe 
As never stunned the bleedmg gladiators 
He’ll have to change the color of its hair 
A bit, for now he calls it Cleopatra 
Black hair would never do for Cleopatra 230 
But you and I are not yet two old women. 
And you’re a man of office What he does 
Is more to you than how it is he does it, — 
And that’s what the Lord God has never 
told him 

They work together, and the Devil helps 
’em. 

They do it of a mormng, or if not. 

They do it of a night, in which event 
He’s peevish of a mormng He seems old. 
He’s not the proper stomach or the sleep — 
And they’re two sovran agents to conserve 
him 240 

Against the fiery art that has no mercy 
But what’s in that prodigious grand new 
House 

I gather something happenmg m his 
boyhood 

Fulfilled him with a boy’s determination 
To make all Stratford ’ware of him. Well, 
well, 

1 hope at last he’ll have his joy of it. 

And all his pigs and sheep and bellowing 
beeves. 
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And frogs and owls and unicorns, moreover. 
Be less than hell to his attendant ears. 

Oh, past a doubt we’ll all go down to see 

him 150 

He may be wise With London two days off, 
Down there some wind of heaven may yet 
revive him. 

But there’s no quickemng breath from 
anywhere 

Shall make of him agam the poised young 
faun 

From Warwickshire, who’d made, it seems, 
already 

A legend of himself before I came 
To blink before the last of his first hghtning 
Whatever there be, there’ll be no more of 
that. 

The commg on of his old monster Time 
Has made him a sail man, and he has 

dreams aso 

Were fair to thmk on once, and all found 
hollow 

He knows how much of what men paint 
themselves 

Would blister in the light of what they are. 
He sees how much of what was great now 
shares 

An emmence transformed and ordinary. 

He knows too much of what the world has 
hushed 

In others, to be loud now for himself. 

He knows now at what height low enemies 
May reach his heart, and high friends let 
him fall. 

But what not even such as he may know 270 
Bedevils him the worst his lark may sing 
At heaven’s gate how he will, and for as 
long 

As )oy may hsten, but he sees no gate. 

Save one whereat the spent clay waits a httle 
Before the churchyard has it, and the worm 
Not long ago, late in an afternoon, 

I came on him unseen down Lambeth way. 
And on my hfe I was afear’d of him 
He gloomed and mumbled hke a soul from 
Tophet, 

His hands behind him and his head bent 

solemn zso 

‘What is It now,’ said I, ‘another woman?’ 
That made him sorry for me, and he smiled. 
‘No, Ben,’ he mused, ‘it’s Nothmg. It’s all 
Nothing 

We come, we go, and when we’re done, 
we’re done. 


Spiders and flies — we’re mostly one or 
t’other — 

We come, we go, and when we’re done, 
we’re done’, 

‘By God, you sing that song as if you knew 
iti’ 

Said I, by way of cheermg him, ‘what ails 
ye?’ 

‘I think I must have come down here to 
think,’ 

Says he to that, and pulls his httle beard, 
‘Your fly will serve as well as anybody, 291 
And what’s his hour^ He flies, and flies, and 
flies. 

And m his fly’s mind has a brave 
appearance. 

And then your spider gets him in her net. 
And eats him out, and hangs him up to dry 
That’s Nature, the kind mother of us aU 
And then your slattern housemaid swmgs 
her broom. 

And where’s your spider^ And that’s 
Nature, also 

It’s Nature, and it’s Nothmg It’s all 
Nothmg 

It’s all a world where bugs and emperors 
Go smgularly back to the same dust, 301 
Each m his time, and the old, ordered stars 
That sang together, Ben, will sing the same 
Old stave to-morrow ’ 

When he talks like that. 
There’s nothing for a human man to do 
But lead him to some grateful nook like 
this 

Where we be now, and there to make him 
drink 

He’ll dnnk, for love of me, and then be sick, 
A sad sign always m a man of parts, 310 
And always very ominous The great 
Should be as large m liquor as in love, — 
And our great fnend is not so large in 
either 

One disaffects him, and the other fails him, 
Whatso he drinks that has an antic m it. 
He’s wondering what’s to pay m his insides. 
And while his eyes are on the Cyprian 
He’s fribbhng all the time with that damned 
House 

We laugh here at his thrift, but after all 
It may be thrift that saves him from the 

devil, 32V 

God gave it, anyhow, — and we’ll suppose 
He knew the compound of his handiwork 
To-day the clouds are with him, but anon 
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He’ll out of ’em enough to shake the tree 
Of hfe Itself and brmg down fnut unheard- 
of,— 

And, throwing in the bnused and whole 
together. 

Prepare a wine to make us drunk with 
wonder. 

And if he hve, there’ll be a sunset spell 
Thrown over him as over a glassed lake 
That yesterday was all a black wild water. 

God send he live to give us, if no more, 331 
What now’s a-rampage in him, and exhibit. 
With a decent half-allegiance to the ages 
An earnest of at least a casual eye 
Turned once on whai he owes to 
Gutenberg, 

And to the fealty of more centuries 
Than are as yet a picture m our vision 
‘There’s time enough — I’ll do it when I’m 
old. 

And we’re immortal men,’ he says to that. 
And then he says to me, ‘Ben, what’s 

“immortal?” 340 

Think you by any force of ordination 
It may be nothmg of a sort more noisy 
Than a small oblivion of component ashes 
That of a dream-addicted world was once 
A moving atomy much like your friend 
here’’ 

Nothing will help that man To make him 
laugh, 

I said then he was a mad mountebank, — 
And by the Lord I nearer made him cry 
I could have eat an eft then, on my knees. 
Tail, claws, and all of him, for I had stung 
The king of men, who had no sting for 

me, 351 

And I had hurt him in his memories. 

And I say now, as I shall say again, 

I love the man this side idolatry. 

He’ll do It when he’s old, he says I wonder. 
He may not be so ancient as all that 
For such as he, the thing that is to do 
Will do Itself, — but there’s a reckomngj 
The sessions that are now too much his 
own. 

The roihng inward of a still outside, 360 

The churning out of all those blood-fed 
Imes, 

The mghts of many schemes and httle 
sleep. 

The full brain hammered hot with too 
much thinkmg. 
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The vexed heart over-worn with too much 
aching, — 

This weary jangling of conjomcd affairs 
Made out of elements that have no end. 

And aU confused at once, I understand. 

Is not what makes a man to hve forever. 

O no, not now! He’ll not be gomg now. 
There’ll be time yet for God knows what 

explosions 370 

Before he goes. He’ll stay awhile. Just 
wait 

Just wait a vear or two for Cleopatra, 

For she’s to be a balsam and a comfort; 

And that’s not all a jape of mine now, 
either 

For granted once the old way of ApoUo 
Sings m a man, he may then, if he’s able. 
Strike unafraid whatever strings he will 
Upon the last and wildest of new lyres; 

Nor out of his new magic, though it hymn 
The shrieks of dungeoned hell, shall he 

create 180 

A madness or a gloom to shui quite out 
A cleaving daylight, and a last great calm 
Triumphant over shipwreck and all storms. 
He might have given Aristotle creeps, 

But surely would have given him his 
katharsts. 

He’ll not be gomg yet There’s too much 
yet 

Unsung within the man But when he 
goes, 

I’d stake ye com o’ the realm his only 
care 

For a phantom world he sounded and 
found wanting 

Will be a portion heie, a pomon there, 390 
Of this or that thing or some other thmg 
That has a patent and mtrmsical 
Eqmvalence m those egregious shilhngs 
And yet he knows, God help him! Tell me, 
now. 

If ever there was anything let loose 
On earth by gods or devils heretofore 
Like this mad, careful, proud, indifferent 
Shakespeare' 

Where was it, rf it ever was’ By heaven, 
’Twas never yet m Rhodes or Pergamon — 
In Thebes or Nmcveh, a thmg like this! 400 
No thmg like this was ever out of England; 
And this he knows. I wonder if he cares. 
Perhaps he does . . . O Lord, that House 
m Stratford! 

1916 
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FLAMMONDE 

Tim man Flammonde, from God knows 
where, 

With firm address and foreign air, 

With news of nations m his talk 
And somethmg royal m his walk, 

With ghnt of iron in his eyes. 

But never doubt, nor yet surprise. 
Appeared, and stayed, and held his 
head 

As one by kmgs accredited 

Erect, with his alert repose 

About him, and about his clothes, lo 

He pictured all tradition hears 

Of what we owe to fifty years 

His cleansmg heritage of taste 

Paraded neither want nor waste. 

And what he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously 

He never told us what he was. 

Or what mischance, or other cause. 

Had banished him from better days 
To play the Prmce of Castaways 20 

Meanwhile he played surpassmg well 
A part, for most, unplayable. 

In fine, one pauses, half afraid 
T 0 say for cenam that he played. 

For that, one may as well forego 
Conviction as to yes or no. 

Nor can I say just how mtense 

Would then have been the difference 

To several, who, having striven 

In vain to get what he was given, 30 

Would see the stranger taken on 

By friends not easy to be won 

Moreover, many a malcontent 
He soothed and found munificent. 

His courtesy beguiled and foiled 
Suspiaon that his years were soiled. 

His mien distinguished any crowd. 

His credit strengthened when he bowed. 
And women, young and old, were fond 
Of lookmg at the man Flammonde 4° 

There was a woman m our town 
On whom the fashion was to frown. 

But while our talk renewed the tmge 
Of a long-faded scarlet frmge. 

The man Flammonde saw none of that, 

And what he saw we wondered at — 


That none of us, m her distress, 

Could hide or find our httleness. 

There was a boy that all agreed 

Had shut withm him the rare seed so 

Oflearmng We could understand. 

But none of us could hft a hand. 

The man Flammonde appraised the youth. 
And told a few of us the truth. 

And thereby, for a htde gold, 

A flowered future was unrolled 

There were two citizens who fought 
For years and years, and over nought. 

They made hfe awkward for their friends. 
And shortened their own dividends 60 
The man Flammonde said what was 
wrong 

Should be made right, nor was it long 
Before they were again in hne. 

And had each other in to dine 

And these I mention are but four 
Of many out of many more 
So much for them But what of him — 

So firm m every look and limb> 

What small satamc sort of kink 

Was in his brain? What broken hnk 70 

Withheld him from the destimes 

That came so near to being his> 

What was he, when we came to sift 
His meamng, and to note the drift 
Of incommunicable ways 
That make us ponder while we praise? 

Why was it that his charm revealed 
Somehow the surface of a shield? 

What was it that we never caught? 

What was he, and what was he not? 80 

How much It was of him we met 
We cannot ever know, nor yet 
Shall all he gave us qmte atone 
For what was his, and his alonej 
Nor need we now, since he knew best. 
Nourish an ethical unrest 
Rarely at once will nature give 
The power to be Flammonde and hve 

We cannot know how much we learn 
From those who never will return, 90 

Until a flash of unforeseen 
Remembrance falls on what has been. 

We’ve each a darkening hill to chmb. 

And this IS why, from time to time 
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In Tilbury Town, we look beyond 
Horizons for the man Flammonde. 

1910 

THE MAN AGAINST THE SKY * 

Between me and the sunset, hke a dome 
Against the glory of a world on fire, 

Now burned a sudden hill. 

Bleak, round, and high, by flame-ht height 
made higher. 

With nothmg on it for the fiame to kill 
Save one who moved and was alone up 
there 

To loom before the chaos and the glare 
As if he were the last god going home 
Unto his last desire 

Dark, marvelous, and inscrutable he moved 
on 10 

Till down the fiery distance he was gone. 
Like one of those eternal, remote thmgs 
That range across a man’s imagirungs 
When a sure music fills him and he knows 
What he may say thereafter to few men, — 
The touch of ages havmg wrought 
An echo and a glimpse of what he thought 
A phantom or a legend until then, 

For whether hghted over ways that save, 

Or lured from all repose, 20 

If he go on too far to find a grave. 

Mostly alone he goes 

Even he, who stood where I had found him. 
On high with fire all round him. 

Who moved along the molten west. 

And over the round hill’s crest 
That seemed half ready with him to go 
down, 

Flame-bitten and flame-cleft. 

As if there were to be no last thing left 
Of a nameless unimaginable town, — 30 

Even he who climbed and vamshed may 
have taken 

Down to the perils of a depth not known, 
From death defended though by men 
forsaken, 

The bread that every man must eat alone. 
He may have walked while others hardly 
dared 

* Robinson wrote, 7 Jan 1932, m answer to a query 

‘Perhaps ‘‘The Man against the Sky** comes as near as 
anything to representing my poetic vision — as you 
are good enough to call it * Unw of Colorado Studies, 
XIX.i, to face 31H 


Look on to see him stand where many fell. 
And upward out of that, as out of hell, 

He may have sung and striven 
To mount where more of him shall yet be 
given. 

Bereft of all retreat, ap 

To sevenfold heat, — 

As on a day when three m Dura shared 
The furnace, and were spared 
For glory by that king of Babylon 
Who made himself so great that God, who 
heard. 

Covered him with long feathers, like a bird. 

Agam, he may have gone down easily. 

By comfortable altitudes, and found. 

As always, underneath him sohd ground 
Whereon to be sufficient and to stand 5° 
Possessed already of the proimsed land. 

Far stretched and fair to see 
A good sight, venly, 

And one to make the eyes of her who bore 
him 

Shme glad with hidden tears 
Why question of his ease of who before 
him. 

In one place or another where they left 
Their names as far behmd them as their 
bones, 

And yet by dmt of slaughter toil and theft. 
And shrewdly sharpened stones, fc 

Carved hard the way for his ascendency 
Through deserts of lost years^ 

Why trouble him now who sees and hears 
No more than what his innocence requires. 
And therefore to no other height aspires 
Than one at which he neither quails nor 
ures? 

He may do more by seemg what he sees 
Than others eager for iniquities. 

He may, by seeing all things for the best. 
Incite futurity to do the rest 70 

Or with an even hkelihood. 

He may have met with atrabihous eyes 
The fires of time on equal terms and passed 
Indifferently down, until at last 
His only kind of grandeur would have been. 
Apparently, m bemg seen. 

He may have had for evil or for good 
No argument, he may have had no care 
For what without himself went an3rwhere 
To failure or to glory, and least of all so 
For such a stale, flamboyant miracle; 

He may have been the prophet of an art 
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Immovable to old idolatries. 

He may have been a player without a part, 
Annoyed that even the sun should have the 
skies 

For such a flammg way to advertise, 

He may have been a painter sick at heart 
With Nature’s toiling for a new surprise. 

He may have been a cyme, who now, for aU 
Of anything divme that his effete 90 

Negauon may have tasted, 

Saw truth in his own image, rather small. 
Forbore to fever the ephemeral, 

Found any barren height a good retreat 
From any swarming street, 

And in the sun saw power superbly wasted; 
And when the primitive old-fashioned stars 
Came out again to shine on joys and wars 
More primitive, and all arrayed for doom. 
He may have proved a world a sorry thing 
In his imagimng, 101 

And hfe a hghted highway to the tomb 

Or, mountmg with infirm unsearchmg 
tread. 

His hopes to chaos led. 

He may have stumbled up there from the 
past. 

And with an achmg strangeness viewed the 
last 

Abysmal conflagration of his dreams, — 

A flame where nothing seems 
To bum but flame itself, by nothing fed; 
And while it all went out, no 

Not even the faint anodyne of doubt 
May then have eased a painful going down 
From pictured heights of power and lost 
renown. 

Revealed at length to his outlived endeavor 
Remote and unapproachable forever. 

And at his heart there may have gnawed 
Sick memories of a dead faith foiled and 
flawed 

And long dishonored by the living death 
Assigned alike by chance 
T o brutes and hierophants, ik> 

And angmsh fallen on those he loved around 
him 

May once have dealt the last blow to 
confound him, 

And so have left him as death leaves a 
child. 

Who sees it all too near. 

And he who knows no young way to forget 
May struggle to the tomb unreconciled. 
Whatever suns may rise or set 


There may be nothing kinder for him here 
Than shafts and agonies. 

And under these 130 

He may cry out and stay on horribly. 

Or, seeing in death too small a thmg to 
fear. 

He may go forward like a stoic Roman 
Where pangs and terrors in his pathway 1 
he,— 

Or, seizmg the swift logic of a woman. 

Curse God and die 

Or maybe there, hkc many another one 
Who might have stood aloft and looked 
ahead. 

Black-drawn against wild red. 

He may have built, unawed by fiery gules 140 
That in him no commotion stirred, 

A hving reason out of molecules 
Why molecules occurred, 

And one for smiling when he might have 
sighed 

Had he seen far enough. 

And in the same inevitable stuff 
Discovered an odd reason too for pride 
In being what he must have been by laws 
Infrangible and for no kmd of cause 
Deterred by no confusion or surprise 150 
He may have seen with his mechanic eyes 
A world without a meaning, and had room, 
Alone amid magmficence and doom. 

To build himself an airy monument 
That should, or fail him m his vague intent. 
Outlast an accidental imiverse — 

To call It nothing worse — 

Or, by the burrowing guile 
Of Tune disintegrated and effaced. 

Like once-remembered mighty trees go 

down 160 

To rum, of which by man may now be 
traced 

No part suffiaent even to be rotten. 

And in the book of thmgs that are forgotten 
Is entered as a thing not quite worth while 
He may have been so great 
That satraps would have shivered at his 
frown. 

And all he pnzed ahve may rule a state 
No larger than a grave that holds a clown. 
He may have been a master of his fate. 

And of his atoms, — ready as another 170 

In his emergence to exonerate 
His father and his mother. 

He may have been a captain of a host. 
Self-eloquent and npe for prodigies. 
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Doomed here to swell by dangerous 
degrees. 

And then give up the ghost 
Nahum’s great grasshoppers were such as 
these. 

Sun-scattered and soon lost 

Whatever the dark road he may have 
taken. 

This man who stood on high iSo 

And faced alone the sky. 

Whatever drove or lured or guided him, — 
A vision answering a faith unshaken. 

An easy trust assumed by easy trials, 

A sick negation bom of weak demals, 

A crazed abhorrence of an old condmon, 

A bhnd attendance on a brief ambition, — 
Whatever stayed him or derided him. 

His way was even as ours. 

And we, with all our wounds and all our 

powers, 190 

Must each await alone at his own height 
Another darkness or another hght. 

And there, of our poor self dommion reft. 

If mference and reason shun 
Hell, Heaven, and Oblivion, 

May thwarted will (perforce precarious. 

But for our conservation better thus) 

Have no misgiving left 

Of domg yet what here we leave undone? 

Or if unto the last of these we cleave, 200 

Behevmg or protesung we beheve 
In such an idle and ephemeral 
Florescence of the diabohcal, — 

If, robbed of two fond old enormities. 

Our being had no onward auguries. 

What then were this great love of ours to 
say 

For laimching other hves to voyage agam 
A httle farther into time and pain, 

A httle faster in a futile chase 
For a kingdom and a power and a Race 210 
That would have sull m sight 
A mamfest end of ashes and eternal mght? 

Is this the music of the toys we shake 
So loud, — as if there might be no mistake 
Somewhere in our indomitable will^ 

Are we no greater than the noise we make 
Along one bhnd atonuc pilgrimage 
Whereon by crass chance billeted we go 
Because our brains and bones and cartilage 
Will have it so> 220 

If this we say, then let us all be still 
About our share m it, and hve and die 
More quietly thereby 
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Where was he going, this man against the 
sky’ 

You know not, nor do I 
But this we know, if we know anything: 
That we may laugh and light and smg 
And of our transaence here make 
olfenng 

To an orient Word that will not be erased. 
Or, save m incommumcable gleams 2>. 
Too permanent for dreams. 

Be foimd or known 
No tome and ambitious irritant 
Of mcrease or of want 
Has made an otherwise insensate waste 
Of ages overthrown 
A ruthless, veiled, implacable foretaste 
Of other ages that are stiU to be 
Depleted and rewarded variously 
Because a few, by fate’s economy, 240 

Shall seem to move the world the way it 
goes. 

No soft evangel of equahty. 

Safe-cradled in a communal repose 
That huddles into death and may at last 
Be covered well with equatorial snows — 
And all for what, the devil only knows — 
Will aggregate an inklmg to confirm 
The credit of a sage or of a worm. 

Or tell us why one man m five 
Should have a care to stay ahve 250 

While in his heart he feels no violence 
Laid on his humor and mtelhgence 
When infant Science makes a pleasant 
face 

And waves agam that hollow toy, the 
Race, 

No planetary trap where souls are wrought 
For nothmg but the sake of being caught 
And sent agam to nothmg will attune 
Itself to any key of any reason 
Why man should hunger through another 
season 

To find out why ’twere better late than 

soon 260 

To go away and let the sun and moon 
And all the silly stars illummate 
A place for creepmg things. 

And those that root and trumpet and have 
wings. 

And herd and ruminate, 

Or dive and flash and poise m nvers and 
seas. 

Or by their loyal tails m lofty trees 
Hang screechmg lewd victorious dension 
Of man’s immortal vision 
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Shall we, because Eternity records 270 
Too vast an answer for the time-bom 
words 

We spell, whereof so many are dead that 
once 

In our capricious lemcons 
Were so alive and final, hear no more 
The Word itself, the hving word 
That none ahve has ever heard 
Or ever spelt. 

And few have ever felt 
Without the fears and old surrendermgs 
And terrors that began iSo 

When Death let fall a feather from his 
wmgs 

And humbled the first man? 

Because the weight of our hurmhty, 
Wherefrom we gam 
A httle wisdom and much pain. 

Falls here too sore and there too tedious. 

Are we m angmsh or complacency. 

Not lookmg far enough ahead 
To see by what mad couriers we are led 
Along the roads of the ridiculous, 290 
To pity ourselves and laugh at faith 
And while we curse hfe bear it? 

And if we see the soul’s dead end in death. 
Are we to fear it? 

What folly is here that has not yet a name 
Unless we say outright that we are hars^ 
What have we seen beyond our sunset 
fires 

That hghts agam the way by which we 
came? 

Why pay we such a price, and one we 
give 

So clamoringly, for each racked empty 

day 300 

That leads one more last human hope 
away. 

As quiet fiends would lead past our crazed 
eyes 

Our children to an unseen sacrifice? ‘ 
If after all that we have hved and thought. 

All comes to Nought, — 

If there be nothmg after Now, 

And we be nothing anyhow. 

And we know that, — why hve? 

’Twere sure but weaklings’ vam distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 311 
That look sheer down 
To the dark tideless floods of Nothmgness 
Where all who know may drown. 

igi6 


JOHN GORHAM 

‘Tell me what you’re domg over here, 
John Gorham, 

Sighmg hard and seemmg to be sorry when 
you’re notj 

Make me laugh or let me go now, for long 
faces in the moonlight 

Are a sign for me to say agam a word that 
you forgot.’ — 

‘I’m over here to tell you what the moon 
already 

May have said or maybe shouted ever smce 
a year ago, 

I’m over here to tell you what you are Jane 
Wayland, 

And to make you rather sorry, I should say, 
for bemg so ’ — 

‘Tell me what you’re saying to me now, 
John Gorham, 

Or you’ll never see as much of me as ribbons 
any more, 10 

I’ll vamsh m as many ways as I have toes 
and fingers. 

And you’ll not follow far for one where 
flocks have been before ’ — 

‘I’m sorry now you never saw the flocks, 
Jane Wayland, 

But you’re the one to make of them as many 
as you need 

And then about the vamshmg It’s I who 
mean to vamsh. 

And when I’m here no longer you’ll be 
done with me mdeed ’ — 

‘That’s a way to tell me what I am, John 
Gorham' 

How am I to know myself until I make you 
smile? 

Try to look as if the moon were making 
faces at you. 

And a httle more as if you meant to stay a 

httle while ’ — so 

‘You are what it is that over rose-blown 
gardens 

Makes a pretty flutter for a season m the 
sun. 

You are what it is that with a mouse, Jane 
Wayland, 

Catches him and lets him go and eats him 
up for fun ’ — 
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‘Sure I never took you for a mouse, John 
Gorham, 

All you say is easy, but so far from being 
true 

That I wish you wouldn’t ever be agam the 
one to think so. 

For It isn’t cats and butterflies that I would 
be to you.’ — 

‘All your little animals are m one picture — 

One I’ve had before me since a year ago 

to-mght, 30 

And the picture where they live wiU be of 
you, Jane Wayland, 

Till you find a way to kill them or to keep 
them out of sight ’ — 

‘Won’t you ever see me as I am, John 
Gorham, 

Leavmg out the foolishness and all I never 
meant? 

Somewhere in me there’s a woman, if you 
know the way to find her 

Will you hke me any better if I prove it and 
repent^’ — 

‘I doubt if I shall ever have the time, Jane 
Wayland, 

And I dare say all this moonhght lymg 
round us might as well 

Fall for nothing on the shards of broken 
urns that are forgotten. 

As on two that have no longer much of 

anythmg to teU ’ ^ 

1916 

EROS TURANNOS 

She fears him, and will always ask 
What fated her to choose him; 

She meets in his engaging mask 
All reasons to refuse him; 

But what she meets and what she fears 
Are less than are the downward years. 
Drawn slowly to the foamless weirs 
Of age, were she to lose him. 

Between a blurred sagaaty 

That once had power to sound him, 10 
And Love, that will not let him be 
The Judas that she found him. 

Her pride assuages her almost. 

As if It were alone the cost — 

He sees that he will not be lost. 

And waits and looks around him. 


A sense of ocean and old trees 
Envelops and allures him; 

Tradition, touchmg all he sees. 

Beguiles and reassures him; 20 

And all her doubts of what he says 
Are dimmed with what she knows of days — 
Till even prejudice delays 
And fades, and she secures him. 

The falhng leaf inaugurates 
The reign of her confusion; 

The pounding wave reverberates 
The dirge of her illusion. 

And home, where passion hved and died. 
Becomes a place where she can hide, 30 
While all the town and harbor side 
Vibrate with her seclusion. 

We tell you, tapping on our brows. 

The story as it should be, — 

As if the story of a house 
Were told, or ever could be. 

We’ll have no kmdly veil between 
Her visions and those we have seen, — 

As if we guessed what hers have been. 

Or what they are or would be 40 

Meanwhile we do no harm, for they 
That with a god have striven. 

Not hearing much of what we say, 

Take what the god has given. 

Though hke waves breakmg it may be. 

Or like a changed famihar tree. 

Or like a stairway to the sea 

Where down the bhnd are driven. 

1916 

THE GIFT OF GOD 

Blessed with a joy that only she 
Of all ahve shall ever know. 

She wears a proud humility 
For what it was that willed it so, — 

That her degree should be so great 
Among the favored of the Lord 
That she may scarcely bear the weight 
Of her bewildering reward. 

As one apart, unmune, alone, 

Or featured for the shinmg ones, 10 
And like to none that she has known 
Of other women’s other sons, — 

The firm fhution of her need. 

He shmes anointed, and he blurs 
Her vision, till it seems mdeed 
A sacrilege to call him hers. 
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She fears a little for so much 
Of what IS best, and hardly dares 
To think of him as one to touch 
With aches, mdigmties, and cares; 20 

She sees him rather at the goal. 

Still shining, and her dream foretells 
The proper shmmg of a soul 
Where nothmg ordinary dwells. 

Perchance a canvass of the town 
Would find him far from flags and shouts. 
And leave him only the renown 
Of many smiles and many doubts; 
Perchance the crude and common tongue 
Would havoc strangely With his worth, 30 

But she, with innocence unwrung. 

Would read his name around the earth. 

And others, knowmg how this youth 
Would shine, if love could make him great. 
When caught and tortured for the truth 
Would only writhe and hesitate. 

While she, arrangmg for his days 
What centuries could not fulfill. 
Transmutes him with her faith and praise. 
And has him shmmg where she will. 40 

She crowns him with her gratefulness. 

And says again that life is good. 

And should the gift of God be less 
In him than m her motherhood. 

His fame, though vague, wdl not be small. 
As upward through her dream he fates. 

Half clouded with a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 

1916 

THE DARK HILLS 

Dark hiUs at evening in the west. 

Where sunset hovers hke a sound 
Of golden horns that sang to rest 
Old bones of warriors under ground. 

Far now from all the bannered ways 
Where flash the legions of the sun. 

You fade — as if the last of days 
Were fadmg, and all wars were done. 

1920 

MR. FLOOD’S PARTY 

Old Eben Flood, chmbmg alone one mght 
Over the hill between the town below 
And the forsaken upland hermitage 
That held as much as he should ever know 


On earth agam of home, paused warily. 

The road was his with not a native near; 

And Eben, havmg leisure, said aloud, 

For no man else m Tilbury Town to hear 

‘Well, Mr Flood, we have the harvest 
moon 

Again, and we may not have many more, 10 
The bird is on the wing, the poet says. 

And you and I have said it here before 
Dnnk to the bird ’ He raised up to the 
hght 

The )ug that he had gone so far to fill. 

And answered huskily ‘Well, Mr Flood, 
Since you propose it, I beheve I will.’ 

Alone, as if enduring to the end 
A valiant armor of scarred hopes outworn. 
He stood there m the middle of the road 
Like Roland’s ghost wmdmg a silent horn. 
Below him, m the town among the trees, 21 
Where friends of other days had honored 
him, 

A phantom salutation of the dead 
Rang thinly till old Eben’s eyes were dim 

Then, as a mother lays her sleeping child 
Down tenderly, fearmg it may awake. 

He set the jug down slowly at his feet 
With trembling care, knowing that most 
thmgs break. 

And only when assured that on firm earth 
It stood, as the uncertain lives of men 
Assuredly did not, he paced away. 

And with his hand extended paused again 

‘Well, Mr Flood, we have not met like this 
In a long time, and many a change has come 
To both of us, I fear, since last it was 
We had a drop together Welcome home’’ 
Ckinvivially returmng with himself. 

Again he raised the jug up to the hght; 

And with an acquiescent quaver said 
‘Well, Mr Flood, if you insist, I might. 40 

‘Only a very little, Mr Flood — 

For auld lang syne No more, sir, that will 
do’ 

So, for the time, apparently it did. 

And Eben evidently thought so too. 

For soon amid the silver lonehness 
Of mght he hfted up his voice and sang. 
Secure, with only two moons listerung. 
Until the whole harmomous landscape 
rang — 
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‘For auld lang sync ’ The weary throat gave 
out, 

The last word wavered, and the song was 
done JO 

He raised again the jug regretfully 
And shook his head, and was again alone. 
There was not much that was ahead of 
him, 

And there was nothing in the town below — 
Where strangers would have shut the many 
doors 

That many friends had opened long ago. 

1921 

THE SHEAVES 

Where long the shadows of the wind had 
rolled. 

Green wheat was yielding to the change 
assigned, 

And as by some vast magic undivmed 
The world was turmng slowly into gold 
Like nothing that was ever bought or sold 
It waited there, the body and the mmd, 

And with a mighty meamng of a kind 
That tells the more the more it is not told 

So m a land where all days are not fair, 

Fair days went on till on another day 10 
A thousand golden sheaves were lymg there. 
Shining and still, but not for long to stay — 
As if a thousand girls with golden hair 
Might rise from where they slept and go 
away 

1925 

NEW ENGLAND! 

Here where the wmd is always north-north- 
east 

And children learn to walk on frozen toes. 
Wonder begets an envy of all those 
Who boil elsewhere with such a lyric yeast 
Of love that you will hear them at a feast 

I Conceriung a imsinterpcetation of this sonnet in a cor* 
respondent’s letter to The Gardiner (Me ] Journal, 
Robinson wrote, 7 Feb 1924, in answer ‘ , he will 

see that the whole thing is a satirical attach not upon 
New England, but upon the Mine patronizing pagans 
whom he (the correspondent] flays with such vehe- 
mence in his own poem As a matter of fact, 1 cannot 
quite sec how the first eight lines of my sonnet are to 
be regarded as even intelligible if read in any other way 
than as an oblique attack upon all those who are forever 
throwing dead cats at New England for its alleged emo- 
tional and moral frigidity ’ Quoted, Hogan, A Biblwg^ 
raphy 0/ /^o6tflson(New Haven, 1936),I79”80 
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Where demons would appeal for some 
repose, 

Sail clamormg where the chalice overflows 
And crying wildest who have drunk the 
least. 

Passion IS here a soilure of the wits, 

We’re told, and Love a cross for them to 

bear, lo 

Joy shivers m the comer where she knits 
And Conscience always has the rockmg- 
chair. 

Cheerful as when she tortured into fits 
The first cat that was ever killed by Care. 

1925 

FROM TRISTRAM 

Tristram and Isolt 
OF Irelakd'! 

‘God knows,’ he said, 
‘How far a man may be from his deserving 
And yet be fated for the undeserved 470 
I might, were I the lord of your 
rmsgivmgs. 

Be worthier of them for destroying them, 

And even without the mighuness in me 
For that, I’ll tell you, for your contem- 
plauon. 

Time IS not hfe For many, and many 
more, 

Livmg IS mostly for a time not dying — 

But not for me For me, a few more years 
Of shows and slaughters, or the tinsel seat 
Of a small throne, would not be life 
Whatever 

It IS that fills hfe high and full, tiU fate 480 
Itself may do no more, it is not time. 

Years are not hfe ’ 

‘I have not come so far 
To learn,’ she said, and shook her head at 
bun, 

‘What years are, for I know. Years are not 
life. 

Years are the shells of life, and empty shells 
When they hold only days, and days, and 
days 

God knows if I know that — so let it pass. 

Let me forget, and let me ask you only 
Not to forget that all your feats at arms, 490 
Your glamour that is almost above envy. 
Your strength and eirunence and 
everything, 

2 The Qtle » given by the editors 
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Leave me a woman sull — a one-love 
woman, 

Meanmg a sort of ravenous one-child 
mother, 

Whose one-love pictures m her composition 
Panthers and antelopes, children asleep. 
And all sorts of engagmg animals 
That most resemble a much-disordered 
queen. 

Her crown abandoned and her hair m peril. 
And she herself a httle deranged, no doubt. 
With too much happmess Whether he hves 
Or dies for her, he tells her is no matter, 502 
Wherefore she must obediently believe 
him 

All he would ask of her would be as easy 
As hearing waves, washmg the shore down 
there 

For ever, and believing herself drowned 
In seeing so many of her, he might beheve 
her 

To be as many at once as drops of rain. 
Perhaps a panther and a child asleep 
At the same time ’ 51° 

He saw dark laughter sparkhng 
Out of her eyes, but only until her face 
Found his, and on his mouth a movmg fire 


Told him why there was death, and what 
lost song 

Ulysses heard, and would have given his 
hands 

And friends to follow and to die for. Slowly, 
At last, the power of helplessness there was 
In all that beauty of hers that was for him, 
Breathing and bummg there alone with 
him. 

Until It was almost a part of him, 530 

Suffused his passion with a tenderness 
Attestmg a sealed certamty not his 
To cozen or wrench from fate, and one 
withheld 

In waitmg mercy from obhvious eyes — 

His eyes and hers, that over darker water. 
Where darker thmgs than shadows would 
be coming. 

Saw now no more than more stars in the 
sky 

He felt her throbbing softly m his arms. 
And held her closer stiU — with half a fear 
Returmng that she might not be Isolt, 53° 
And might yet vamsh where she sat with 
him. 

Leaving him there alone, with only devils 
Of hell supplantmg her 

1927 
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TOM MOONEY 

1 

Tom Mooney sits behind a gratmg. 

Beside a corridor (He’s waitmg ) 

Long since he picked or peeled or bit away 
The last white callous from his palms, they 
say 

The crick is gone from out his back. 

And all the grease and grime 
Gone from each finger-nail and every 
knuckle-crack 
(And that took time.) 

2 

Tom Mooney breathes behmd a gratmg. 
Beside a corridor (He’s waitmg ) 10 

The Gold-men from ten ciues hear m 
sleep 

Tom Mooney breathmg — for he breathes 
so deep. 


The Gold-men from ten cities rise from 
bed 

To make a brass crown for Tom Mooney’s 
head. 

They gather round great oaken desks — 
each twists 

Two copper bracelets for Tom Mooney’s 
wrists 

And down sky-scraper basements (aU their 
own) 

They forge the spikes for his galvamc 
throne 

The Gold-men love the jests of old 
Misrule — 

At ease at last, they’ll laugh their fill, 20 

They’ll deck Tom Mooney king, they will — 

Kmg over knave and fool 

And from enameled doors of rearward 
office- vaults. 

Lettered m gold with names that never 
crock. 
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They will draw back the triple iron boltSj 
Then scatter from the ndges of their roofs 
The affidavits of their paper-proofs 
Of pallid Tomfool’s low and lubber stock. 


3 

Tom Mooney thinks behmd a gratmg, 
Beside a corridor (He’s waiting ) 3° 

(Tom Mooney free was but a laboring man, 
Tom Mooney jailed’s the Thinker of 
Rodm ) 

The Workers in ten nations now have caught 
The roll and rhythm of Tom Mooney’s 
thought — 

By that earth-girdhng SOS, 

The subtle and immortal wireless 
Of Man’s strong justice in distress 
The Workers in ten nations think and plan 
The pick-ax httle Naples man. 

The rice-swamp coohesm Japan 4° 

(No longer mere embroidery on a screen). 
The crowds that swarm from factory gates. 
At yellow dusks with all their hates. 

In Ireland, Austria, Argentine, 

In England, France, and Russia far 
(That slew a Czar), — 

Or where the Teutons lately rent 
The Iron Cross (on findmg what it meant). 
At yellow dusks with all their hates 
From fiery shops or gas-choked mines, so 
From round-house, mill, or lumber-pmes, 
In the broad belt of these Umted States 
The Workers, hke the Gold-men, plan and 
wake, — 

What bodes their waking? 

The Workers, hke the Gold-men, 
somethmg make, — 

What are they makmg? — 

The Gold-men answer often — 

‘They make Tom Mooney’s coffin.’ 

4 

Tom Mooney talks behmd a gratmg. 

Beside a corridor (He’swaitmg) 6o 

You cannot get quite near 
Against the bars to lay your ear; 

You find the fight too dim 

To speU the lips of him 

But, like a beast’s withm a zoo 

(That was of old a god to savage clans). 

His body shakes at you — 

A beast’s, a god’s, a man’s' 

And from its ponderous, anaent rhythmic 
shakmg 


Ye’ll guess what ’us the workers now are 

makmg. 7° 

They make for times to come 
From times of old — how old! — 

From sweat, from blood, from hunger, and 
from tears. 

From scraps of hope (conserved through 
bitter years 

Despite the might and mockery of gold). 
They make, these haggard men, a bomb, — 
These haggard men with shawl-wives 
dumb 

And pmched-faced children cold. 
Descendants of the oldest, earth-bom 
stock. 

Gnarled brothers of the surf, the ice, the 

fire, the rock, so 

Gray wolf and gaunt storm-bird 
They make a bomb more fierce than 
dynamite, — 

They weld a Word 
And on the awful mght 
The Gold-men set Tom Mooney grinning 
(If such an hour shall be m truth’s despite) 
They’ll loose the places of much 
underpmmng 

In more than ten big ciues, left and right 
c 1918 192'' 

FROM TWO LIVES * 

I 

vui 

One mght when early wmter had begun 
With gusty snows and frosty stars to keep 
Our fives sull closer, and our love more 
deep 

Than even m autumn wandermgs with the 
sun, 

I ‘The austere form itself, the sonnet (if in any organic 
creation, whether oak-tree or poem, one can separate 
“form” Itself from essence, meaning, end) grew mcvi- 
tably out of the need, an absolute need, of an espeaally 
austere control, masterful and unrelenting, over espe- 
aally mtense and fierce emotional experience, while a 
certain freedom resulted from variations within the 
norm (rune-arrangement, management of the “turn,** 
etc ) and from hnking sonnets as stanzas (both in nar- 
rative progress and in end-eniambements) Txoo Lives 
IS not a “sonnet-sequence *’ I seemed to be speaking 
directly to a few friends The reworking of the raw stuff 
of life was m part the impersonal urge of art-— as in the 
simplifications of time and action, and in the college 
atmosphere conceived as a little more mtunate than 
that of a latter-day State university The speech 

1 used I had learned from my father’s house, from 
schoolmates, from New England farmers, from Agatha 
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One night when we together, one-and-one, 
Were sitting in the cushioned window- 
space. 

Planning some purple flower-beds for the 
place 

After our marriage, with new vmes to run 
About the basement wall, one mght when 
time 

Seemed all to come, and at its commg ours. 
And we (as by an irony, subkme n 

In Its gaunt mockery of human powers') 
Drifted at last backward to chme and ckme 
And years and years of uncompamoned 
hours. 


From her own lips I learned the awful 
truth — 

Which, like a child of hope with perfect 
smile. 

She babbled, O so innocent of guile — 

As some adventure of an alien youth. 
Rescued by white sails from a midsea isle 
Of shrieking beaks and fins and claws 

uncouth, 20 

Or eery dream demandmg never ruth 
Because but dream and vamshed the long 
while — 

As something far and strange that I should 
hear 

And why’ Because she would conceal me 
naught, 

As bound in honor’ No Because of fear 
I’d learn of others some day’ No — She 
thought 

Her lover would rejoice — rejoice to share 
Her exaltation after such despair 

From her own hps — yes, even as they 
smiled — 

I learned full truth ‘In France, five years 

ago 30 

herielft and from some old acquaintances, like Shak- 
apere, Byron, Wordsworth, and Emerson. For me one 
organic complex of speech This was m 1913, remem> 
her, before the Poetic Renascence Hence, some re- 
viewers in 192 s* otherwise friendly, regrened an un- 
emanapated diction and ^’helpless inversions '* But 
English diction in higher art is still for me more than 
the usage of the twentieth century o'er beside 
over on occasion — if you have the mstinct for the oc- 
casion And English syntax and word order, m the 
higher art, loses, not gams, by reducuon of its old 
plasticity to the ngidity of modern French It is all a 
question of means to ende-^f sincenty too of ends * 
Leonard, The Locomotive God(N Y , 1927), 339^41 


(When father was ambassador, you know), 

I lived with a band of ladies wan and mid , — 
Myself a shuddering maniac, exiled 
With strange physicians, and behind locked 
door 

Mumbling in bed, or tracing on the floor, 

“ The Lord is my shepherd, I . ” ’ 
‘Goodmght, my child’ — 

(That none had told me, seems, you fancy, 
odd?)— 

And so I kissed and left her Did I cry’ — 
I’ve never cried Or did I moan ‘My 
God’?— 

Nor that Or walk out tmder starry sky? — 

I went upstairs, undressed, put out the 

hght, 41 

And shook with pity and terror aU the 
mght 

ix> 


We act m crises not as one who dons 
A judge’s robe and sits to praise or blame 
With walnut gavel, before high wmdow- 
frame. 

Beside a Justice-and-her-scales in bronze; 
We act in crises not by pros and cons 
Of volumes in brown calfskin still the same. 
But, hkc the birds and beasts from which 
we came. 

By the long trend of character — the/ons. 
Fans et origo — fountainhead and source — 
Of deeper conduct, whether in unleashed 

hound 10 

That tears the fleeing stag unto the ground. 
Or thrush in battle for its fledgeling’s corse. 
Or boy who sees the cracked dam, hears a 
sound. 

And down the peopled valley spurs his 
horse 

xiu 

Mid-morning of rmd-June Her sudden 
whim 

Among the guests (who chatted ill at ease) 
‘O let’s be married out beneath the trees — 
This mantel with its garlands is so prim ’ 

I Of this sonnet Leonard has said It seems to combine 
my own authentic ethical bent with mteUectual analy- 
sis, concentrated feelmg, concrete symbolic pictures 
from nature and human life, and homely honest phras- 
ing^without the cant of sentiment or the worse cant 
of “ongmaJjty ” * Ben6t, ed , Fifty Foe«(N Y , 1933), 
40 
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As if she said, ‘Let’s row an hour or swim,’ 
As if she said, ‘Let’s pick the white sweet 
pease. 

And leave the pink and purple for the bees,’ 
As if she said, ‘Let’s get the shears and trim 
The lilac stems.’ . . Blue lake and bluer 
sky 

Merged with the green of earth, of odorous 
earth, lo 

A scarlet tanager went flashmg by, 

The unseen thrasher sang with all his 
mirth . . 

Hame neighbor said with happy 
wedding of my eighty years.’ 
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In the door, white-plume on head, her 
shoppmg m hand. 

Smiles on her hps She came to me. . . . 

I kissed her 

She marked . Her face fell on my 
shoulder, so 

We clung together ‘I’m so sorry, friend, 10 

You found my scrawl ’ — ‘I love you, 
child ’ — ‘I know ’ — 

‘Forgive ’ — ‘ ’Twas for my good — and 
there’s an end ’ 

The rest was silence — the embrace and kiss 

Of love with love upon the precipice. 

xi 


II 

Ul 


\ n my love and lore — 

♦ IS round her as a buoy 
f s cunnmg to destroy 
hied with her more 


1 tram the wild away, 
1 that brow 1 kissed, 
e girls of everyday 
nt lover-ahemst*), — 

I selfhood strong 
fearsome of — 10 

j all gaunt broods of 

f her as wife — 

4 he was m song, 

■ she was m love 


her chiffomer — 
if a scarf or gloves, — 
g ‘Ke says, my love’s 
ct . a child of fifteen 

les I were more hke 

leds’ — and there I saw her 


That afternoon the Postman brought, 
among 

The notes of condolence for father dead. 
Our monthly magazme I opened, read. 

And found at last, at last, the song I’d sung 
(Two years before) in prmt for old and 
young. 

In print at last for every chme and zone — 
‘Amor Tnumpham — Love is on the 
Throne ' — 

And ran to her with news upon my 
tongue . 

Sitting in parlor, by the jardmi^re 
Under the mother’s portrait, with a book; 10 
An instant flashed to life her olden look. 

Her olden crimson glowed an mstant there, 
‘Dear husband, thank you ’ — But upon her 
knees 

Lay the ‘Alcesus’ of Euripides 

Thereafter I found these Greek hnes 
underscored 

Kaireira OoXm/jlov — and her chamber 
then — . . 

( . . 0> . . ) etrirevovcra — hurrying, 

hurrying toward — 

( . . . So? . ) (Cat Ae^os — and couch — 

cvraO^a Sij — 

Ah, there — 'SaKpvot — she did weep again — 

( . . Yes . ) (Cat Aeyet ToSe — and this did 

say — 10 

’n XtKTpov — O bed — iv9a TrapOevei 
iKvo' iyui KoptufxaT ’ — where I unbound 
My virgin girdle — « tocS’ dvSpds — for 
This man, my lover — ov dvya-Kui ir«pi 
For whose dear sake I die — . . . (And here 
Ifound 
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The margin with blurred letters scribbled 
o’er — 

Was It some final message meant for 
me?) 

XaXp’ — O farewell. . . (Dear, 

evermore') 


III 

XXIX 

Indian Simmer 

(O Earth-and- Autumn of the Setting Sun, 
She IS not by, to know my task is done!) 

In the brown grasses slanting with the 
wind, 

Lone as a lad whose dog’s no longer near. 
Lone as a mother whose only child has 
sinned, 

Lone on the loved hill . . and below me 

here 

The thistle-down m tremulous atmosphere 
Along red clusters of the sumach streams, 
The shriveled stalks of goldenrod are sere. 
And crisp and white their flashing old 

racemes lo 

( . . . forever forever . forever . ) 
This is the lonely season of the year. 

This is the season of our lonely dreams. 

(O Earth-and- Autumn of the Setting Sun, 
She IS not by, to know my task is done') 

The corn-shocks westward on the stubble 
plam 

Show like an Indian village of dead days. 
The long smoke trails behmd the crawlmg 
train. 

And floats atop the distant woods ablaze 
With orange, crimson, purple The low 

haze zo 

Dims the scarped bluffs above the inland 
sea. 


Whose wide and slaty waters m cold glaze 
Await yon full-moon of the mght-to-be. 

( . . far . . . and far . . and far . . . ) 

These are the solemn honzons of man’s 
ways. 

These the honzons of solemn thought to 
me 

(O Earth-and-Autwnn of the Setting Sun, 
She IS not by to know my task is done!) 

And this the hill she visited, as fnend 
And this the hill she hngered on, 

Down in the yellow valley is th 
They laid her . . m no eve 
tide 

Under fresh flowers of that 
beside 

The queens and cave-woi 
earth . . 

This IS the hill . an 
towers. 

Across the world from 
air, 

Shines, through its sc 
dome 

Of pilid masonry, wl 
To give, completed, ' 
there . . . 

And yonder far roof 
home 

Shall house new lau 
tried . 1 

And, ever wistful of 
I built her many a fii 
rmrth . 

(When snows were 1 
outside. 

Dear, many a wmtei 
hearth) . . 

( . . farewell fare 
We dare not think too 
died, 

While still so many yet 
1913 
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FROM A GOSPEL OF BEAUTY 

3 On the Building of Springfield '■ 

Let not our town be large, remembering 
That little Athens was the Muses’ home, 
That Oxford rules the heart of London 
sail, 

'I nat Florence gave the Renaissance to 
Rome 

Record it for the grandson of your son — 

A city IS not builded in a day 

Our httle town cannot complete her soul 

Till countless generations pass away. 

Now let each child be joined as to a church 
To her perpetual hopes, each man ordained: 
Let every street be made a reverent aisle h 
W here Music grows and Beauty is 
unchained. 

Let Science and Machinery and Trade 
Be slaves of her, and make her all in aU, 
Building agamst our blatant, restless ame 
An unseen, skilful, medieval wall 

Let every ciuzen be rich toward God. 

Let Christ the beggar, teach divmity 
Let no man rule who holds his money 
dear 

Let this, our city, be our luxury. jo 

We should build parks that students from 
afar 

Would choose to starve m, rather than go 
home. 

Fair httle squares, with Phidian ornament. 
Food for the spirit, milk and honeycomb 

Songs shall be sung by us in that good 
day. 

Songs we have wntten, blood withm the 
rhyme 

Beatmg, as when Old England still was 
glad,— 

The purple, rich Elizabethan time. 


X This poem was one of the three Lindsay redted on his 
travels, *which three m senes contain my whole gospel, 
directly or by imphcatioo.’ It is mostly here 


Say, IS my prophecy too fair and far? 

I only know, unless her faith be high, 30 
The soul of this, our Nineveh, is doomed. 
Our httle Babylon will surely die. 

Some city on the breast of lllmois 
No wiser and no better at the start 
By faith shall rise redeemed, by faith s hall 
rise 

Beanng the western glory m her heart. 

The gemus of the Maple, Elm and Oak, 

The secret hidden in each gram of com. 
The glory that the praine angels sing 
At mght when sons of Life and Love are 

born, 40 

Bom but to struggle, squahd and alone. 
Broken and wandermg m their early years. 
When will they make our dusty streets their 
goal, 

Within our atucs hide their sacred tears? 

When will they start our vulgar blood 
athrill 

With hvmg language, words that set us 
free^ 

When will they make a path of beauty 
clear 

Between our riches and our liberty? 

We must have many Lmcoln-hcarted men. 
A city IS not builded in a day jo 

And they must do their work, and come 
and go. 

While countless gencranons pass away, 
C1908 1913 

FROM ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
I My Fathers came from Kentuc3ey 

I WAS born m lUinois, — 

Have lived there many days. 

And I have Northern words. 

And thoughts. 

And ways. 

But my great-grandfathers came 
T o the west with Darnel Boone, 

And taught his babes to read. 

And heard the redbird’s tune. 


1147 
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And heard the turkey’s call, to 

And stiUed the panther’s cry, 

And rolled on the blue-grass 
hills. 

And looked God in the eye. 

And feud and Hell were theirs; 

Love, hke the moon’s desire. 

Love like a buming-mine. 

Love hke rifle-fire 

I tell tales out of school 
Till these Yankees hate my style 
Why should the young cad cry, 20 

Shout with joy for a mile? 

Why do I faint with love 
TiU the praines dip and reel? 

My heart is a kicking horse 
Shod with Kentucky steel 

No drop of my blood from north 
Of Mason and Dixon’s hne. 

And this racer in my breast 
Tears my ribs for a sign 

But I ran in Kentucky hills 30 

Last week They were hearth and 
home 

And the church at Grassy Springs, 

Under the redbird’s wings 
Was peace and honeycomb 

1920 


THE LEADEN-EYED 

Let not young souls be smothered out be- 
fore 

They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their 
pride 

It is the world’s one crime its babes grow 
dull. 

Its poor are ox-hke, hmp and leaden- 
eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so 
dreamlessly. 

Not that they sow, but that they seldom 
reap. 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to 
serve. 

Not that they die, but that they die hke 
sheep 

ipi2 


THE EAGLE THAT IS 
FORGOTTEN ^ 

Qohn P Altgeld. Born December 30, 
1847, DIED March 12, 1902) 

Sleep softly . . eagle forgotten . . 
under the stone 

Time has its way with you there, and the 
clay has its own 

‘We have buried him now,’ thought your 
foes, and in secret rejoiced 

They made a brave show of their mourmng, 
their hatred unvoiced 

They had snarled at you, barked at you, 
foamed at you day after day 

Now you were ended They praised you 
. . . and laid you away 

The others that mourned you in silence and 
terror and truth. 

The widow bereft of her crust, and the boy 
without youth. 

The mocked and the scorned and the 
wounded, the lame and the 
poor 

That should have remembered forever 

. . ramember no more 10 

Where are those lovers of yours, on what 
name do they call. 

The lost, that in armies wept over your 
funeral pall’ 

They call on the names of a hundred high- 
vahant ones, 

A hundred white eagles have risen the sons 
of your sons. 

The zeal m their wmgs is a zeal that your 
dreaming began 

The valor that wore out your soul in the 
service of man 

Sleep softly . . . eagle forgotten . . . 
imder the stone. 

Time has its way with you there and the 
clay has its own 

Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O wise man, 
that kindled the flame — 

I Altgeld; as Governor of lUmoiS; pardoned anarchistic 
agitators convicted for their part in the Chicago Hay- 
market not> protested President Cleveland’s sending 
the regular army to Chicago during the Pullman stnke; 
and generally championed the down-trodden It cost 
him his governorship, but made him for a time a 
symbol. 
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To live in mankind is far more than to hve 
m a name, 20 

To hve in mankind, far, far more . . . 

than to hve in a name 1912 

GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 
ENTERS INTO HEAVEN » 

(To be sung to the tune of ‘The Blood of the 
Lamb' with indicated instrument.) 

I 

{Bass drum beaten loudly ) 

Booth led boldly with his big bass drum — 
(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb^) 
The Samts smiled gravely and they said. 
‘He’s come ’ 

(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 
Walking lepers followed, rank on rank. 
Lurching bravos from the ditches dank. 
Drabs from the alleyways and drug fiends 
pale — 

Minds stiU passion-ridden, soul-powers 
frail — 

Vermin-eaten saints with moldy breath, 9 
Unwashed legions with the ways of Death — 
(Are you washed m the blood of the Lamb?) 

(Banjos ) 

Every slum had sent its half-a-score 
The round world over (Booth had groaned 
for more ) 

Every banner that the wide world flies 
Bloomed with glory and transcendent dyes 
Big-voiced lasses made their banjos bang, 

T ranced, fanatical they shrieked and sang — 
‘Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb^’ 
Hallelujah' It was queer to see 
Bull-necked convicts with that land make 

free 20 

Loons with trumpets blowed a blare, blare, 
blare 

On, on upward thro’ the golden air' 

(Are you washed in the blood of the Lambl*) 

I Lindsay’s ideal Democracy was to ‘come through the 
services of three kinds of men m wise cooperation the 
priests, the statesmen and the artists Our priests shall 
be rebgious men like St Francis, or John Wesley, or 
General Booth, or Cardinal Newman ’ Lindsay, Ad- 
ventures while Preaching (N Y , 19x4), 184^85 
*In my poem I merely turned into rhyme as well as I 
could, word for word, General Booth’s own account of 
his life, and the telegraph dispatches of his death after 
going bhnd I set it to the tune that is not a tune, but a 
speech, a refrain used most frequently in the meetings 
of the Army on any pubhc square to this day ’ Lindsay, 
Collected PoemiCN Y , 1923), 22 


2 

(Bass drum slower and softer.) 

Booth died blind and still by faith he trod. 
Eyes still dazzled by the ways of God. 

Booth led boldly, and he looked the chief 
Eagle countenance m sharp rehef, 

Beard a-flymg, air of high command 
Unabated m that holy land. 29 

(Sweet flute music ) 

Jesus came from out the court-house door, 
Stretched his hands above the passmg 
poor 

Booth saw not, but led his queer ones there 
Round and round the mighty court-house 
square 

Then, m an instant all that blear review 
Marched on spotless, clad in raiment new. 
The lame were straightened, withered 
limbs uncurled 

And bhnd eyes opened on a new, sweet 
world. 

(Bass drum louder ) 

Drabs and vixens m a flash made whole! 
Gone was the weasel-head, the snout, the 
jowl' 

Sages and sibyls now, and athletes clean, 40 
Rulers of empires, and of forests green! 

(Grand chorus of all instruments Tambou- 
rines to the foreground ) 

The hosts were sandalled, and their wmgs 
were fire' 

(Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 
But their noise played havoc with the 
angel-choir 

(Are you washed m the blood of the Lamb?) 
Oh, shout Salvation' It was good to see 
Kings and Princes by the Lamb set free. 

The banjos rattled and the tambourines 
Jing-jing-jingled m the hands of Queens. 

(Reverently sung, no instruments.) 

And when Booth halted by the curb for 

prayer 50 

He saw his Master thro’ the flag-filled air. 
Christ came gently with a robe and crown 
For Booth the solder, while the throng 
knelt down. 

He saw King Jesus They were face to face, 
And he knelt a-weeping in that holy place 
Are you washed m the blood of the Lamb’ 
1912 1913 
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A Study of the Negro Race 
I. Their Basic Savagery 
Fat black bucks in a wme-barrel room, 

Barrel-house kings, with feet unstable, 

Sagged and reeled and pounded on the table. 

Pounded on the table. 

Beat an empty barrel with the handle of a broom. 

Hard as they were able, 

Boom, boom. Boom, 

With a silk umbrella and the handle of a broom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay. Boom 

Then I had religion. Then 1 had a vision 

1 could not turn from their revel in derision 

Then I saw the Congo, cheeping through the black. 

Cutting through the forest with a golden track 

Then along that nverbank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed canmbals danced m files, 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-lust song 

And a thigh-bone beating on atm-pan gong 

And ‘Blood’ screamed the whistles and the fifes of the warriors, 

‘Blood’ screamed the skull-faced, lean witch-doctors, 

‘Whirl ye the deadly voo-doo rattle, 

Harry the uplands. 

Steal all the cattle, 

Rattle-rattle, rattle-rattle, 

Bmg' 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, Boom,’ 

A roarmg, epic, rag-time tune 
From the mouth of the Congo 
To the Mountains of the Moon. 

Death is an Elephant, 

Torch-eyed and horrible, 

Foam-ilanked and terrible 
Boom, steal the pygmies. 

Boom, kill the Arabs, 

Boom, kill the white men, 

Hoo, Hoo, Hoo 

Listen to the yell of Leopold’s ghost 
Bummg in Hell for his hand-maimed host 
Hear how the demons chuckle and yell 
Cutting his hands off, down in Hell 
Listen to the creepy proclamation. 

Blown through the lairs of the forest-nauon. 


A dtp roUtng 
hass 
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climax of speed 
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Like the wind m 
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I 'The thought of the third Bcction wm inspired by s passage m a sermon by my pastor, F W Burnham, when he spoke of 
the death of Ray Eldred, a heroic missionary, who had recently perished on the Congo River It is logical there should 
be SIX lines conforming to the original hymn-theory and set to the tunc, "Hark ten thousand harps and voices " But 
the remainder of "The Congo" is based, however poorly, on the most conventional English tradition of mutative verbal 
music, going back through Southey’s "Cataract of Lodore” to Dryden's "Alexander’s Feast ’’ In reciting “The Congo*’ 
I unconsciously introduced a new element of chanong, akm to the Gregorian Chant 1 had heard m the Paulist Fathers’ 
Church, New York I added this to my usual effort to elaborate the tone-color effects, and as a result of the two 
"The Congo” became the first recitation of my life to which big conventional gatherings of people would listen All 
my sympathetic audiences up to that tune had been the fireside aott, with chums, or on the road ’ Lmdsay, Letter 
about My Four Programmei(Springheld, 111 ,n.d ),5 
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Blown past the wlute-ants’ hiU of day. 

Blown past the marsh where the butterflies play — 

‘Be careful what you do. 

Or Mumbo-Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all of the other 
Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you ’ 

2 Thetr Irrepressible High Sptnts 

Wild crap-shooters with a whoop and a caU 
Danced the juba m their gambling-hall 
And laughed fit to kill, and shook the town. 

And guyed the policemen and laughed them down 
With a boomlay, boomlay, boomlay. Boom 
Then I saw the Congo, creeping through the black, 
Cutting through the eorest with a golden track. 

A negro fairyland swung into view, 

A minstrel river 

Where dreams come true 

The eoony palace soared on high 

Through the blossoming trees to the evemng sky 

The inlaid porches and casements shone 

With gold and ivory and elephant-bone 

And the black crowd laughed ull their sides were sore 

At the baboon butler in the agate door. 

And the well-known tunes of the parrot band 
That trilled on the bushes of that magic-land 

A troupe of skull-faced witch-men came 
Through the agate doorway in suits of flame. 

Yea, long-tailed coats with a gold-leaf crust 
And hats that were covered with diamond-dust. 

And the crowd in the court gave a whoop and a call 
And danced the juba from wall to wall 
But the witch-men suddenly stilled the throng 
With a stem cold glare, and a stern old song — 

‘Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you.’ 

Just then from the doorway, as fat as shotes. 

Came the cake-walk princes in their long red coats. 

Canes with a brilliant lacquer shine. 

And tall siiK hats that were red as wme 

And they pranced with their butterfly partners there, 

Coal-black maidens with pearls in their hair. 

Knee-skirts trimmed with the jessamine sweet. 

And beds on their ankles and httle black feet 
And the couples railed at the chant and the frown 
Of the witch-men lean, and laughed them down 
(O rare was the revel, and well worth while 
That made those glowermg witch-men smile.) 

The cake-walk royalty then began 
To walk for a cake that was tall as a man 
To the tune of ‘Boomlay, boomlay. Boom,’ 
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While the witch-men laughed, with a simster air. 

And sang with the scalawags pranang there — 

‘Walk with care, walk with care. 

Or Mumbo- Jumbo, God of the Congo, 

And all of the other 
Gods of the Congo, 

Mumbo- Jumbo will hoo-doo you 
Beware, beware, walk with care, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom 
Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom, 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay. 

Boom ’ 

Oh rare was the revel, and weU worth while 
That made those glowering witch-men smile. 

3. The Hope of Their Religion 

A good old negro m the slums of the town 
Preached at a sister for her velvet gown 
Howled at a brother for his low-down ways. 

His prowhng, guzzling, sneak-thief days 
Beat on the Bible till he wore it out. 

Starting the jubilee revival shout 

And some had visions, as they stood on chairs. 

And sang of Jacob, and the golden stairs 
And they all repented, a thousand strong. 

From their stupor and savagery and sm and wrong 

And slammed with their hymn books till they shook the room 

With ‘Glory, glory, glory,’ 

And ‘Boom, boom, Boom ’ 

Then I saw the Congo, creeping through the black. 
Cutting through the jungle with a golden track. 

And the gray sky opened like a new-rent veil 
And showed the apostles with their coats of mail 
In bright white steel they were seated round 
And their fire-eyes watched where the Congo wound 
And the twelve apostles, from their thrones on high. 

Thrilled all the forest with their heavenly cry — 
‘Mumbo-Jumbo will die m the jungle. 

Never again will he hoo-doo you. 

Never again will he hoo-doo you ’ 


With a touch cf 
negro dialech and 
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Sung to the tune oj 
^Hark, ten thou- 
sand harps and 
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Then along that river, a thousand miles. 

The vine-snared trees fell down m files. 

Pioneer angels cleared the way 

For a Congo paradise, for babes at play. 

For sacred capitals, for temples clean 
Gone were the skull-faced witch-men lean. 
There, where the wild ghost-gods had wailed 
A milhon boats of the angels sailed 
With oars of silver, and prows of blue 
And silken pennants that the sun shone through. 
’Twas a land transfigured, ’twas a new creation 
Oh, a singing wind swept the negro nauon. 

And on through the backwoods clearing flew — 


With growing 
deliberation and 
joy 


In a rather high 
140 hey — as delicately 
at possible 
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I see your frame is fat and fine, 

I see you dnnk your poison wme — 

Blood and burning turpentme ’ 

And the Devil said to Simon Legree: 

‘I like your style, so wicked and free. 
Come sit and share my throne with me. 
And let us bark and revel ’ 

And there they sit and gnash their teeth. 
And each one wears a hop-vme wreath 
They are matching penmes and shooting 

craps, 60 

They are playmg poker and takmg naps. 
And old Legree is fat and fine 
He heats the fire, he drinks the wme — 
Blood and burning turpentme — 

Down, down with the Devtl; 

Down, down with the Devil, 

Down, down with the Devtl. 

1917 

THE GHOST OF THE BUFFALOES 

Last mght at black midmght I woke with a 
cry. 

The windows were shakmg, there was 
thunder on high. 

The floor was atremble, the door was ajar. 
White fires, crimson fires, shone from afar. 

I rushed to the dooryard The aty was gone. 
My home was a hut without orchard or 
lawn 

It was mud-smear and logs near a 
whispermg stream, 

Nothmg else built by man could I see m 
my dream . . 

Then . . 

Ghost-kings came headlong, row upon 

row, 10 

Gods of the Indians, torches aglow. 

They mounted the bear and the elk and the 
deer. 

And eagles gigantic, aged and sere, 

They rode long-horn cattle, they cned 
‘A-la-la ’ 

They lifted the kmfe, the bow, and the 
spear. 

They hfted ghost-torches from dead fires 
below. 

The midnight made grand with the cry 
‘A-la-la ’ 

The midnight made grand with a red-god 
charge, 

A red-god show. 


A red-god show, »o 

‘A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la ’ 

With bodies like bronze, and terrible eyes 
Came the rank and the file, with catamount 
cnes. 

Gibbering, yipping, with hollow-skull 
clacks. 

Riding white bronchos with skeleton backs. 
Scalp-hunters, beaded and spangled and 
bad. 

Naked and lustful and foaming and mad, 
Flashmg primeval demomac scorn. 
Blood-thirst and pomp amid darkness 
reborn 

Power and glory that sleep in the grass 3 c 
While the wmds and the snows and the 
great rains pass 

They crossed the gray nver, thousands 
abreast. 

They rode in mfimte hnes to the west. 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam. 
Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home. 
The sky was their goal where the star-flags 
were furled, 

And on past those far golden splendors they 
whirled 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the 
deep 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinkmg of 
sleep 

And the wind crept by 411 

Alone, unkempt, unsatisfied. 

The wmd cried and cried — 

Muttered of massacres long past. 

Buffaloes in shambles vast 

An owl said ‘Hark, what is a-wmg?’ 

I heard a cncket caroUing, 

I heard a cricket carolhng, 

I heard a cricket carollmg 

Then . 

Snuffing the hghtnmg that crashed from on 

high " 50 

Rose royal old buffaloes, row upon row 
The lords of the prairie came gallopmg by. 
And I cried m my heart ‘A-la-la, a-la-la. 

A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la.’ 

Buffaloes, buffaloes, thousands abreast, 

A scourge and amazement, they swept to 
the west. 
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‘Mumbo- Jumbo is dead in the jungle 
Never again will he hoo-doo you. 

Never again will he hoo-doo you ’ 

Redeemed were the forests, the beasts and the men, 

And only the vulture dared agam 
By the far, lone mountains of the moon 
To cry, in the silence, the Congo tune — 

‘Mumbo- Jumbo will hoo-doo you, 

Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you. 

Mumbo . Jumbo will . . hoo-doo . . . you.’ 
1913-1914 


To the tune of 
*Hark, ten thou^ 
sand harps and 
voices * 


150 


Dying down into a 
ptnetratingi 
terrified whisper 

1914 


FROM THE BOOKER WASHINGTON 
TRILOGY 

I Simon Legree — A Negro Sermon ' 

(Tc be read in your own variety of negro 
dialect ) 

Legree’s big house was white and green 
His cotton-fields were the best to be seen 
He had strong horses and opulent cattle. 
And bloodhounds bold, with chains that 
would rattle 

His garret was full of curious things 
Books of magic, bags of gold. 

And rabbits’ feet on long twine strmgs 
But he went down to the Devil 

Legree, he sported a brass-buttoned coat, 

A snake-skin neckue, a blood-red shirt 10 
Legree he had a beard hke a goat. 

And a thick hairy neck, and eyes like dirt 
His puffed-out cheeks were fish-belly 
white, 

He had great long teeth, and an appetite 
He ate raw meat, ’most every meal. 

And rolled his eyes till the cat would squeal 

I ’Ideas are raging through the brains of even the duski- 
est of the negro leaders, and one con handle for such 
an audience almost any large thought he thinks he un- 
derstands He can put it into negro poetry^ I maintam, 
if he is man enough, and stiU have it negro poetry But 
he must keep his manner bright-colored, full throated, 
relaxed and tropical By the manner I do not mean dia- 
lect There are innumerable Pullman porters who speak 
Enghsh in a dose approach to the white man’s way 
But their thoughts and fancies are still straight from 
the jungle ’ Simon Legree” is an Afro-Amencan 

grotesque, is a serious attempt to record the 
devil-fear that haunts the race, though it is written 
with a humorous close Almost any reading ne- 

gro, whatever his shrewd silence during workmg hours, 
IS bound to remember Uncle Tom's Cabin with grati- 
tude, and John Brown as well He is bound to have an 
intinite variety of thoughts about them, grave and gay * 
1 indsay. Poetry A Magazine of Verse, VlII,xil,i46-47 


His fist was an enormous size 
To mash poor mggers that told him hes 
He was surely a witch-man in disguise 
But he went down to the Demi. 20 

He wore hip-boots, and would wade all day 
To capture his slaves that had fled away 
But he went down to the Devil 

He beat poor Uncle Tom to death 
Who prayed for Legree with his last breath. 
Then Uncle Tom to Eva flew, 

To the high sanctonums bright and new, 
And Simon Legree stared up beneath. 

And cracked his heels, and ground his 
teeth 

And went down to the Demi 30 

He crossed the yard in the storm and 
gloom, 

He went into his grand front room 
He said, ‘I killed him, and I don’t care ’ 

He kicked a hoimd, he gave a swear. 

He Ughtened his belt, he took a lamp. 

Went down cellar to the webs and damp. 
There m the middle of the mouldy floor 
He heaved up a slab, he found a door — 

And went down to the Devil 

His lamp blew out, but his eyes burned 

bright 40 

Simon Legree stepped down all mght — 
Down, down to the Devil 
Simon Legree he reached the place. 

He saw one half of the human race. 

He saw the Devil on a wide green throne, 
Gnawing the meat from a big ham-bone. 
And he said to Mister Devd 

‘I see that you have much to eat — 

A red ham-bone is surely sweet. 

I see that you have lion’s feet, 50 
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With black bobbing noses, with red rolling 
tongues. 

Coughing forth steam from their leather- 

wrapped lungs. So 

Cows with their calves, bulls big and vam, 
Gormg the laggards, shakmg the mane. 
Stamping flmt feet, flashing moon eyes 
Pompous and owhsh, shaggy and wise. 

Like sea-chffs and caves resounded their 
ranks 

With shoulders like waves, and undulant 
flanks 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam. 
Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their 
home. 

The sky was their goal where the star-flags 
are furled. 

And on past those far golden splendors they 
whirled 7 ° 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the 
deep. 

And I turned in dazed wonder, thinkmg of 
sleep 

I heard a cricket’s cymbals play, 

A scarecrow lightly flapped his rags. 

And a pan that hung by his shoulder 
rang. 

Rattled and thumped in a hstless way. 

And now the wind in the chimney sang. 

The wind in the chimney. 

The wind m the chimney. 

The wind in the chimney. So 

Seemed to say — 

‘Dream, boy, dream. 

If you anywise can 
To dream is the work 
Of beast or man 

Life is the west-going dream-storms’ 
breath. 

Life is a dream, the sigh of the skies. 

The breath of the stars, that nod on their 
pillows 

With their golden hair mussed over their 
eyes ’ 

The locust played on his musical wmg, 90 
Sang to his mate of love’s dehght 
I heard the whippPonviU’s soft fret. 

I heard a cricket carolling, 

I heard a cricket caroUmg, 

I heard a cricket say ‘Good-mght, 
good-night. 

Good-night, good-mght, . . , 
good-mght ’ 
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THE BRONCHO THAT WOULD 
NOT BE BROKEN » 

A LITTLE colt — broncho, loaned to the 
farm 

To be broken in time without fury or harm. 

Yet black crows flew past you, shouting 
alarm. 

Calling ‘Beware,’ with lugubrious 
singing 

The butterflies there in the bush were 
romancing. 

The smell of the grass caught your soul m a 
trance. 

So why be a-fearing the spurs and the 
traces, 

O broncho that would not be broken of 
dancing? 

You were born with the pride of the lords 
great and olden 

Who danced, through the ages, m corridors 
golden 10 

In all the wide farm-place the person most 
human 

You spoke out so plamly with squealing and 
capering. 

With whiimying, snorting, contorting and 
prancing. 

As you dodged your pursuers, looking 
askance, 

With Greek-footed figures, and Parthenon 
paces, 

0 broncho that would not be broken of 

dancing 

The grasshoppers cheered ‘Keep 
whirling,’ they said 

The insolent sparrows called from the 
shed 

‘If men will not laugh, make them wish 
they were dead ’ 

But arch were your thoughts, all malice 

displacing, 20 

Though the horse-killers came, with snake- 
whips advancing 

You bantered and cantered away your last 
chance 

1 Lindsay felt something of himself m this broncho 

whose breaking he saw on one of his journeys He 
wrote 'The broncho should not have been called Dick 
He should have been called Darnel Boone, or Daw 
Crockett or Custer or Richard, yea, Richard the Lion 
Heaned I think I want on my coat of arms a 

broncho, rampant. * Lindsay, Adventures tohtle Preach- 
ing (NY, 19I4).i36“37 


1914 


1917 
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And they scourged you, with Hell m their 
speech and their faces, 

O broncho that would not be broken of 
dancing 

‘Nobody cares for you,’ rattled the crows. 

As you dragged the whole reaper, next day 
down the rows 

The three mules held back, yet you danced 
on your toes 

You pulled like a racer, and kept the mules 
chasing 

You tangled the harness with bright eyes 
side-glancmg, 

While the drunk driver bled you — a pole 

for a lance — 30 

And the giant mules bit at you— keepmg 
their places 

O broncho that would not be broken of 
dancmg 

In that last afternoon your boyish heart 
broke 

The hot wmd came down like a sledge- 
hammer stroke 

The blood-sucking flies to a rare feast 
awoke 

And they searched out your wounds, your 
death-warrant tracmg 

And the merciful men, their rehgion 
enhancmg. 

Stopped the red reaper, to give you a 
chance 

'Then you died on the prairie, and scorned 
all disgraces, 

0 broncho that would not be broken of 

dancmg 40 

1917 

THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE ' 

A Song in Chinese Tapestries 

‘How, how,’ he said ‘Friend Chang,’ I 
said, 

‘San Franasco sleeps as the dead — 

Ended hcense, lust and play 

Why do you iron the mght away? 

1 ‘Mr Lindsay wrote “The Chinese Nightingale” in 
Spnnglield and New York, between May and October, 
2914, while his father and mother were in China visit* 
mg their son-in-law and daughter, who are medical 
missionaries at Lu-Chow-Fu The poet, who has never 
seen China himself, says of the poem “The intention 
of the piece is to combine such elements of Chinese 
decoration and whim as are to be found by the super* 
haal observer m the Lorio-store, the chop-suey restau* 


Your big clock speaks with a deadly sound. 
With a uck and a wail till dawn comes 
round 

While the monster shadows glower and 
creep, 

What can be better for man than sleep?’ 

‘I will tell you a secret,’ Chang replied, 

‘My breast with vision is satisfied, i c. 

And I see green trees and fluttering wings, 
And my deathless bird from Shanghai 
sings ’ 

Then he ht five firecrackers in a pan. 

‘Pop, pop,’ said the firecrackers, 
‘cra-cra-crack ’ 

He ht a )oss stick long and black 
Then the proud gray )oss m the comer 
stirred. 

On his wrist appeared a gray small bird. 
And this was the song of the gray small 
bird 

‘Where is the prmcess, loved forever. 

Who made Chang first of the kmgs of 

men^’ 20 

And the joss in the corner stirred agam. 

And the carved dog, curled m his arms, 
awoke, 

Barked forth a smoke-cloud that whirled 
and broke 

It piled m a maze round the ironing-pIace, 
And there on the snowy table wide 
Stood a Chinese lady of high degree. 

With a scornful, witching, tea-rose 
face. . 

Yet she put away all form and pride. 

And laid her glimmering veil aside 
With a childlike smile for Chang and for 

me 30 

The walls fell back, mght was aflower. 

The table gleamed m a moonlit bower. 
While Chang, with a countenance carved of 
stone. 

Ironed and ironed, all alone 

And thus she sang to the busy man Chang 

‘Have you forgotten 

Deep in the ages, long, long ago, 

I was your sweetheart, there on the sand — 
Storm-worn beach of the Chmese land? 

rant, the laundry, the Chinese theatre To these are to 
be added such general ideas of China as may be ac- 
quired m any brief resume of their religion, their cu« 
toms and temperament ” ' Poetry A Magaztm of 
Verse, V.v *247 
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We sold our gram m the peacock town — 4o 
Built on the edge of the sea-sands brown — 
Bmlt on the edge of the sea-sands 
brown. . . 

When all the world was drinking blood 
From the skulls of men and bulls 
And all the world had swords and clubs of 
stone. 

We drank our tea m China beneath the 
sacred spice-trees. 

And heard the curled waves of the harbor 
moan. 

And this gray bird, in Love’s first spring. 
With a bright-bronze breast and a bronze- 
brown wmg, 

Captured the world with his carolhng so 

Do you remember, ages after. 

At last the world we were born to own? 

You were the heir of the yellow throne — 
The world was the field of the Chmese 
man 

And we were the pride of the sons of Han? 
We copied deep books and we carved m 
jade, 

And wove blue silks m the mulberry 
shade . . .’ 

‘I remember, I remember 
That Sprmg came on forever. 

That Spring came on forever,’ 6o 

Said the Chinese mghtingale 

My heart was filled with marvel and dream. 
Though I saw the western street-lamps 
gleam. 

Though dawn was brmging the western 
day. 

Though Chang was a laundryman ironing 
away 

Almgled there with the streets and alleys. 
The railroad-yard and the clock-tower 
bright. 

Demon clouds crossed ancient valleys. 
Across wide lotus-ponds of light 
I marked a giant firefly’s flight 70 

And the lady, rosy-red. 

Flourished her fan, her shimmering fan. 
Stretched her hand toward Chang, and 
said 

‘Do you remember, 

Ages after. 

Our palace of heart-red stone? 

Do you remember 
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The Uttle doll-faced children 
With their lanterns full of moon-fire. 

That came from all the empire so 

Honormg the throne^ — 

The lovehest fete and carmval 
Our world had ever known^ 

The sages sat about us 
With their heads bowed m their beards 
With proper meditation on the sight. 
Confucius was not bom. 

We hved in those great days 
Confuaus later said were hved aright. . . . 
And this gray bird, on that day of sprmg, qo 
With a bright-bronze breast and a bronze- 
brown wmg. 

Captured the world with his carolling. 

Late at night his tune was spent. 

Peasants, 

Sages, 

Children, 

Homeward went. 

And then the bronze bird sang for you and 
me 

We walked alone Our hearts were high and 
free. 

I had a silvery name, I had a silvery 

name, 100 

I had a silvery name — do you remember 
The name you cried beside the tumbhng 
sea^’ 

Chang turned not to the lady slim — 

He bent to his work, ironing away. 

But she was arch, and knowing and 
glowing, 

For the bird on his shoulder spoke for him. 

‘Darhng darhng darhng . . . 
darhng ’ 

Said the Chmese mghungale 


The great gray joss on the rustic shelf. 
Rakish and shrewd, with his collar awry. 
Sang impolitely, as though by himself, m 
Drownmg with his bellowing the 
mghnngale’s cry 

‘Back through a hundred, himdred years 
Hear the waves as they climb the piers. 
Hear the howl of the silver seas. 

Hear the thunder 
Hear the gongs of holy China 
How the waves and tunes combme 
In a rhythmic clashmg wonder. 
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Incantation old and fine 120 

“Dragons, dragons, Chinese dragons. 

Red firecrackers, and green firecrackers. 
And dragons, dragons, Chinese 
dragons ” ’ 

Then the lady, rosy-red, 

Turned to her lover Chang and said' 

‘Dare you forget that turquoise dawn 
When we stood in our mist-hung velvet 
lawn. 

And worked a spell this great joss taught. 
Till a God of the Dragons was charmed and 
caught? 

From the flag high over our palace home 130 
He flew to our feet m rainbow-foam — 

A king of beauty and tempest and thunder 
Panting to tear our sorrows asunder, 

A dragon of fair adventure and wonder 
We mounted the back of that royal slave 
With thoughts of desire that were noble and 
grave 

We swam down the shore to the dragon- 
mountains. 

We whirled to the peaks and the fiery 
fountains 

To our secret ivory house we were borne 
We looked down the wonderful wing-filled 
regions 140 

Where the dragons darted in ghmmermg 
legions 

Right by my breast the mghtingale sang. 
The old rhymes rang in the sunlit mist 
That we this hour regain — 

Song-fire for the brain 
When my hands and my hair and my feet 
you kissed. 

When you cried for your heart’s new 
pain. 

What was my name in the dragon-mist. 

In the rings of rainbowed rain’’ 

‘Sorrow and love, glory and love,’ 150 

Said the Chinese nightingale. 

‘Sorrow and love, glory and love,’ 

Said the Chmese mghtingale 

And now the joss broke in with his song. 
‘Dymg ember, bird of Chang, 

Soul of Chang, do you remember? — 

Ere you returned to the shimng harbor 
There were pirates by ten thousand 
Descended on the town 
In vessels mountain-high and red and 

brown, 160 


Moon-ships that climbed the storms and 
cut the skies 

On their prows were pamted terrible bright 
eyes 

But I was then a wizard and a scholar and a 
priest; 

I stood upon the sand. 

With hfted hand I looked upon them 
And sunk their vessels with my wizard 
eyes. 

And the stately lacquer-gate made safe 
again 

Deep, deep below the bay, the seaweed and 
the spray. 

Embalmed m amber every pirate lies. 
Embalmed m amber every pirate lies ’ 170 

Then this did the noble lady say 
‘Bird, do you dream of our home-commg 
day 

When you flew like a courier on before 
From the dragon-peak to our palace-door, 
And we drove the steed in your singmg 
path — 

The ramping dragon of laughter and 
wrath 

And found our city all aglow. 

And kmghted this joss that decked it so’ 
There were golden fishes m the purple river 
And silver fishes and rainbow fishes iso 
There were golden junks in the laughmg 
river, 

And silver junks and rainbow junks 
There were golden hhes by the bay and 
nver. 

And silver hhes and tiger-hhes. 

And unkhng wind-beUs in the gardens of 
the town 

By the black-lacquer gate 
Where walked in state 
The kind king Chang 
And his sweetheart mate . . . 

With his flag-born dragon 1 90 

And his crown of pearl . . . and . , 
jade. 

And his mghungale reigmng in the 
mulberry shade. 

And sailors and soldiers on the sea-sands 
brown, 

And pnests who bowed them down to your 
song — 

By the city called Han, the peacock town. 
By the city called Han, the mghungale 
town. 

The mghungale town ’ 
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Then sang the bird, so strangely gay. 
Fluttering, fluttering, ghostly and 

gray, 

A vague, unravelhng, final tune, 300 

Like a long unwinding silk cocoon. 

Sang as though for the soul of him 
Who ironed away in that bower dim. — 

‘I have forgotten 
Your dragons great. 

Merry and mad and friendly and 
bold. 

Dun IS your proud lost palace-gate. 

I vaguely know 
There were heroes of old. 

Troubles more than the heart could 

hold, 210 

There were wolves m the woods 
Y et lambs m the fold. 

Nests in the top of the almond tree. . . . 
The evergreen tree . and the mulberry 
tree 

Life and hurry and joy forgotten. 


Years on years I but half-remembcr . . . 
Man IS a torch, then ashes soon. 

May and June, then dead December, 

Dead December, then agam June. 

Who shall end my dream’s confusion? 220 
Life IS a loom, weaving illusion . . . 

I remember, I remember 

There were ghostly veils and laces . . . 

In the shadowy bowery places . . . 

With lovers’ ardent faces 
Bending to one another. 

Speaking each his part 
They infinitely echo 
In the red cave of my heart. 

“Sweetheart, sweetheart, sweetheart,” 230 
They said to one another. 

They spoke, I think, of perils past. 

They spoke, I think, of peace at last. 

One thing I remember 
Spnng came on forever, 

Sprmg came on forever,’ 

Said the Chinese mghtmgale. 

1914 1917 
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FROM SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY * 
The Hill 

Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and 
Charley, 

The weak of will, the strong of arm, the 
clown, the boozer, the fighter'^ 

All, all, are sleepmg on the hill. 

1 There are two hundred and forty-four characters in the 
book) not counting those who figure in the Spooniad 
and the Epilogue There are nineteen stories developed 
by interrelated portraits Practically every ordinary 
human occupation is covered, except those of the bar- 
ber, the miller, the cobbler, the tailor and the garage 
nian and all these were depicted later in the 
New Spoon River What critics overlook when they 
call the Anthology Zolaesque, and by doing so mean 
to degrade it, is the fact that when the book was put 
together in its defimtive order, the fools, the 
drunkards, the failures came first, the people of onc- 
birth minds got second place, and the heroes and the 
enlightened spirits came last, a sort of Divine Comedy, 
which some critics were acute enough to pomt out at 
once 

‘The names I drew from both the Spoon River and 
the Sangamon river neighborhoods, combimng first 
names here with surnames there, and taking some also 
from the constitutions and State papers of Illmois * 
Masters, ‘The Genesis of Spoon River,* The American 
Mercury^ XXVIII,cix,50 


One passed in a fever, 

One was burned in a mine. 

One was killed m a brawl, 

One died in a jail, 

One fell from a bridge toiling for children 
and wife — 

All, all, are sleepmg, sleeping, sleeping on 
thehiU 

Where are Ella, Kate, Mag, Lizzie and 

Edith, 10 

The tender heart, the simple soul, the loud, 
the proud, the happy one? — 

AU, all, are sleeping on the hill 

One died in shameful childbirth. 

One of a thwarted love, 

One at the hands of a brute m a brothel. 
One of a broken pride, in the search for 
heart’s desire. 

One after hfe m far-away London and 
Paris 

Was brought to her httle space by Ella and 
Kate and Mag — 

All, all, are sleeping, sleepmg, sleepmg on 
thehiU. 
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Where are Unde Isaac and Aunt Emily, 20 
And old Towny Kincaid and Sevigne 
Houghton, 

And Major Walker who had talked 
With venerable men of the revolution? — 
AH, all, are sleeping on the hiU. 

They brought them dead sons from the war. 
And daughters whom hfe had crushed. 

And their children fatherless, crymg — 

AH, aH, are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping on 
the hHl. 

Where is Old Fiddler Jones 
Who played with hfe all his nmety years, 30 
Braving the sleet with bared breast. 
Drinking, noting, thinking neither of wife 
nor km. 

Nor gold, nor love, nor heaven^ 

Lo' he babbles of the fish-frys of long ago. 
Of the horse-races of long ago at Clary’s 
Grove, 

Of what Abe Lincoln said 
One time at Spnngfleld. 

Lucinda Matlock 

I WENT to the dances at ChandlerviHe, 

And played snap-out at Winchester 
One ume we changed parmers. 

Driving home in the moonhght of middle 
June, 

And then I found Davis 
We were married and hved together for 
seventy years. 

Enjoying, working, raismg the twelve 
children. 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 

I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed 

the sick, 10 

I made the garden, and for hohday 
Rambled over the Helds where sang the 
larks. 

And by Spoon River gathermg many a 
sheH, 

And many a flower and medicinal weed — 
Shoutmg to the wooded hiHs, smgmg to the 
green vaHeys 

At nmety-six I had hved enough, that is aH, 
And passed a sweet repose. 

What IS this I hear of sorrow and weariness. 
Anger, discontent and droopmg hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters, 20 

Life IS too strong for you — 

It takes life to love Liic. 


Thomas Trevelyan 

Reading m Ovid the sorrowful story of Itys, 
Son of the love of Tereus and Procne, slam 
For the gmlty passion of Tereus for 
Philomela, 

The flesh of him served to Tereus by 
Procne, 

And the wrath of Tereus, the murderess 
pursumg 

Till the gods made Philomela a mghtmgale, 
Lute of the rising moon, and Procne a 
swaHow! 

Oh hvers and artists of Hellas centuries 
gone, 

Seahng m httle thuribles dreams and 
wisdom. 

Incense beyond aH price, forever fragrant, 
A breath whereof makes clear the eyes of 

the soul' II 

How I inhaled its sweemess here m Spoon 
River' 

The thurible opemng when I had hved and 
learned 

How aH of us kiU the children of love, and 
all of us. 

Knowing not what we do, devour their 
flesh. 

And aU of us change to singers, although it 
be 

But once in our hves, or change — alas' — to 
swallows. 

To twitter amid cold wmds and fallmg 
leaves' 

Fiddler Jones 

The earth keeps softie vibration going 
There in your heart, and that is you 
And if the people And you can Addle, 

Why, Addle you must, for all your hfe 
What do you see, a harvest of clover? 

Or a meadow to walk through to the river^ 
The wind’s m the corn, you rub your hands 
For beeves hereafter ready for market. 

Or else you hear the rusde of skirts 
Like the girls when dancing at Little 

Grove. ic 

To Cooney Potter a pillar of dust 
Or whirhng leaves meant rmnous drouth; 
They looked to me like Red-Head Sammy 
Stepping It off, to ‘Toor-a-Loor.’ 

How could I tiH my forty acres 
Not to speak of getting more, 

With a medley of horns, bassoons and 
piccolos 
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Stirred in my brain by crows and robins 
And the cre^ of a wmd-mill — only these? 
And I never started to plow m my hfe 20 
That some one did not stop m the road 
And take me away to a dance or picmc. 

I ended up with forty acres, 

I ended up with a broken fiddle — 

And a broken laugh, and a thousand 
memories. 

And not a smgle regret. 

Benjamin Pantier 

Fogether m this grave he Benjamin 
Pantier, attorney at law. 

And Nig, his dog, constant companion, 
solace and friend 

Down the gray road, friends, children, men 
and women. 

Passing one by one out of hfe, left me till I 
was alone 

With Nig for partner, bed-fellow, comrade 
in drink 

In the mormng of hfe I knew aspiration and 
saw glory 

Then she, who survives me, snared my 
soul 

With a snare which bled me to death. 

Till I, once strong of will, lay broken, 
indifferent. 

Living with Nig in a room back of a dmgy 
office. 10 

Under my jaw-bone is snuggled the bony 
nose of Nig — 

Our story is lost in silence Go by, mad 
world' 

Mrs. Benjamin Pantier 

I KNOW that he told that I snared his soul 
With a snare which bled him to death 
And all the men loved him. 

And most of the women piued him 
But suppose you are really a lady, and have 
delicate tastes. 

And loathe the smell of whiskey and omons. 
And the rhythm of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode’ 
runs m your ears. 

While he goes about from mommg till 
mght 

Repeatmg bits of that common thmgj 
‘Oh, why should the spint of mortal be 

proud?’ 10 

And then, suppose: 

You are a woman well endowed. 

And the only man with whom the law and 
morahty 


Permit you to have the marital relation 
Is the very man that fills you with disgust 
Every time you think of it — ^while you think 
of It 

Every ume you see him’ 

That’s why I drove him away from home 
To hve with his dog m a dmgy room 
Back of his office 20 

Reuben Pantier 

Well, Emily Sparks, your prayers were not 
wasted. 

Your love was not all in vam 
I owe whatever I was in hfe 
To your hope that would not give me up. 
To your love that saw me soil as good 
Dear Emily Sparks, let me teU you the 
story 

I pass the effect of my father and mother; 
The milhner’s daughter made me trouble 
And out I went in the world. 

Where I passed through every peril known 
Of wme and women and joy of hfe n 

One mght, m a room in the Rue de Rivoh, 

I was dnnkmg wme with a black-eyed 
cocotte, 

And the tears swam into my eyes 
She thought they were amorous tears and 
smiled 

For thought of her conquest over me 
But my soul was three thousand miles 
away, 

In the days when you taught me m Spoon 
River 

And just because you no more could love 
me. 

Nor pray for me, nor write me letters, 20 

The eternal silence of you spoke instead. 
And the black-eyed cocotte took the tears 
for hers. 

As well as the deceivmg kisses I gave her. 
Somehow, from that hour, I had a new 
vision — 

Dear Emily Sparks' 

Emily Sparks 

Where is my boy, my boy — 

In what far part of the world? 

The boy I loved best of all m the school? — 
I, the teacher, the old maid, the virgm 
heart. 

Who made them all my children. 

Did I know my boy aright, 

Thmkmg of him as spirit aflame, 

Acuve, ever aspiring? 
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Ohj boy, boy, for whom I prayed and 
prayed 

In many a watchful hour at mght, lo 

Do you remember the letter I wrote you 
Of the beautiful love of Christ? 

And whether you ever took it or not. 

My boy, wherever you are. 

Work for your soul’s sake. 

That all the clay of you, all the dross of you. 
May yield to the fire of you. 

Till the fire IS nothing but hght! . . . 
Nothing but light' 

Trainor, the Druggist 

Only the chemist can tell, and not always 
the chemist. 

What will result from compounding 
Fluids or sohds 
And who can tell 

How men and women wiU mteract 
On each other, or what children will result? 
There were Benjamin Pantier and his wife. 
Good in themselves, but evil toward each 
other 

He oxygen, she hydrogen. 

Their son, a devastating fire lo 

I Trainor, the druggist, a mixer of 
chemicals. 

Killed while making an experiment. 

Lived unwedded 

Daisy Fraser 

Did yoif ever hear of Editor Whedon 
Givmg to the public treasury any of the 
money he received 
For supporting candidates for office? 

Or for writing up the canmng factory 
To get people to mvest? 

Or for suppressing the facts about the bank. 
When it was rotten and ready to breaks 
Did you ever hear of the Circuit Judge 
Helpmg anyone except the ‘Q’ railroad. 

Or the bankers’ Or did Rev Feet or Rev. 

Sibley 10 

Give any part of their salary, earned by 
keeping snll. 

Or speaking out as the leaders wished them 
to do, 

To the buildmg of the water works? 

But I, Daisy Fraser, who always passed 
Along the streets through rows of nods and 
smiles. 

And coughs and words such as ‘there she 
goes,’ 

Never was taken before Justice Arnett 


Without contributing ten dollars and costs 
To the school fund of Spoon River' 

Anne Rutledge 

Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibranons of deathless music, 

‘With mahce toward none, with charity for 
all.’ 

Out of me the forgiveness of miUions 
toward milhons. 

And the beneficent face of a nation 
Shimng with justice and truth 
I am Anne Rudedge who sleep beneath 
these weeds. 

Beloved in hfe of Abraham Lmcoln, 
Wedded to him, not through union. 

But through separation lo 

Bloom forever, O Repubhc, 

From the dust of my bosom' 

The Village Atheist 

Ye young debaters over the doctrine 
Of the soul’s immortality, 

I who he here was the village atheist, 
Talkauve, contentious, versed m the 
arguments 
Of the infidels. 

But through a long sickness 
Coughing myself to death 
I read the Upanishads and the poetry of 
Jesus 

And they hghted a torch of hope and 
intuiuon 

And desire which the Shadow, lo 

Leading me swiftly through the caverns of 
darkness. 

Could not extinguish 
Listen to me, ye who five in the senses 
And think through the senses only 
Immortahty is not a gift, 

Immortahty is an achievement. 

And only those who strive mightily 
Shall possess it 

William and Emily 

There is something about Death 
Like love itself 

If with some one with whom you have know 
passion. 

And the glow of youthful love. 

You also, after years of life 
Together, feel the sinking of the fire. 

And thus fade away together. 

Gradually, faintly, dehcately, 

As It were in each other’s arms. 
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Passing from the familiar room — lo 

That IS a power of umson between souls 
Like love itself! 

1914-1915 1915 

FROM THE NEW SPOON RIVER 

Robert Chain 

There are two ways m life. 

And I tried them both 
First a life of no change. 

Life like a gull, which has no dream 
But to be a gull, fly over the waters. 

Seeking its food, and to nest and sleep' 

And then I became a creature that nurses 
Growth and mutation in the brain. 

Swims to land and turns its fins to legs 
Sensing a shriveled life ahead, 10 

And loathing the weary hour, 

I changed myself to renew myself. 

And lost myself' 

Frances Cordell 

What a moment of strange dying! Quickly 
AU my vision girdled earth and showed 
me 

Temples in far India, tombs m Persia, 
Down the Appian way, and over Florence, 
Home of Dante, wandering place of 
Brownmg 

And how strange, how prymg was the 
vision 

For the coffin of old Landor opened. 
Showed me what was left of that imperi- 
ous. 

Proud and lonely singer of strange beauty 
There he lay, gone down to bits of 

nothing — 10 

Just a few stray hairs, a piece of shoulder. 
Nothing else of him who wrote these 
verses 

‘Proud word you never spoke, but m some 
future 

‘Day you will keep not speakmg of me 
these words, 

‘Over my open volume you will hnger, 

‘You wiU say m reading “This man loved 
me. 

Who was she and where is gone her beauty? 
In what place of cypress or of willows. 

In what separation from her poet. 

Lies the woman, never speakmg proud 

words? ao 

Only these, as I have said while reading 
‘This man loved me,’ tears upon the pages' 
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Richard Harned 

Golden bees at the heart of violets. 

Heavy with starry wme of the flower. 

The lizard lurks for you there m the 
thickets 

Armed m mimesis green as the leaves. 

The emerald wasp is watchmg the clay pots. 
All day filled with your spod of the June, 
The Fab m terminal scarf of azure. 

And breast bedecked m Florentme gold 
Thirsts for the frmt of your toil for 
children 

Born of her, pressed by the will to hfe 10 

And the small gray flies come troopmg 
after 

Wasps and Fabs with shark toothed jaws. 
What IS It all but a great devouring’ 

What bur Nature that passes us on 
From stomach to stomach, till man the 
spirit 

Fights agamst spirit, devourmg, devoured? 
Golden bees' I died behevmg 
All mounts up to some finest hfe. 

All IS love, and the death of lovmg; 

And if there is hfe that is higher than Art 20 
It’s peace that shmes m God' 

Henry Zoll, the Miller 

Have you ever nouced the mill pond m the 
dog days? 

How it breeds wngglmg hfe. 

And seethes and crackles with poisonous 
froth. 

Then hes as still as a snake gone blmd? 

And how can the mill pond know itself 
When Its water has caked to scum and 
worms’ 

And how can it know the world or the sky 
When It has no mirror with which to see 
them? 

But the river above the bend is wise. 

Its waters are swift and cold and dear, 10 
Always changmg and always fresh. 

And full of ripples and swirls and waves. 
That image a thousand stars by night. 

And a thousand phases of stm and clouds. 
By a chan gm g movie of forest and hills ! 

And down in its healthful depths the 
pickerel 

Chase each other like silver shadows. 

And the swift game fish swim up the 
stream. 

Well, this is the soul of a man, my ftiend. 
You brood at first, then froth with regret, ao 
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Then cake with hatred, and sink to dullness. 
Or else you struggle and keep on the move. 
Forget and solve and learn and emerge. 

Full of sparkle and stars. 

And down in your depths there’s flashing 
laughter, 

Swimming against the current! 

1924 

JOHNNY APPLESEED 1 

When the air of October is sweet and cold 
as the wine of apples 
Hanging ungathered in frosted orchards 
along the Grand River, 

I take the road that winds by the restmg 
fields and wander 

From Eastmanville to Nunaa down to the 
Villa Crossmg 

I look for old men to talk with, men as old 
as the orchards, 

Men to tell me of ancient days, of those who 
built and planted. 

Lichen gray, branch broken, bent and 
sighing, 

Hobbhng for warmth m the sun and for 
places to sit and smoke 

For there is a legend here, a tale of the 
croaking old ones 

That Johnny Appleseed came here, 

planted some orchards around here. 
When nothing was here but the pine trees, 
oaks and the beeches, u 

And nothing was here but the marshes, 
lake and the river. 

Peter VanZylenis ninety and this he tells me 
My father talked with Johnny Appleseed 
there on the hill-side. 

There by the road on the way to Fruitport, 
saw him 

Clearing pines and oaks for a place for an 
apple orchard 

Peter Van Zylen says' He got that name 
from the people 

For carrying apple-seed with him and 
planung orchards 

1 John Chapman (c 1775-1847), known os ‘Johnny 
Appleseed,* was a Swedenborgian lover of nature who 
wandered through the Middle West, planting freely 
apple-orchards and herbs His eccentricities and gentle 
goodness made him even in his own time into a half- 
legendary personage 


All the way from Ohio, through Indiana 
across here, 

Plantmg orchards, they say, as far as 

Illmois ao 

Johnny Appleseed said, so my father told 
me 

I go to a place forgotten, the orchards will 
thrive and be here 

For children to come, who will gather and 
eat hereafter 

And few will know who planted, and none 
will understand 

I laugh, said Johnny Appleseed Some 
fellow buys this umber 

Five years, perhaps from to-day, begms to 
clear for barley 

And here in the midst of the timber is 
hidden an apple orchard 

How did It come here^ Lord’ Who was it 
here before me? 

Yes, I was here before him, to make these 
places of worship. 

Labor and laughter and gam in the late 

October jc 

Why did I do it, eh^ Some folks say I am 
crazy 

Where do my labors end> Far west, God 
only knows’ 

Said Johnny Appleseed there on the hill- 
side Listen' 

Beware the deceit of nurseries, sellers of 
seeds of the apple 

Think' You labor for years in trees not 
worth the raising 

You planted what you knew not, bitter or 
sour for sweet 

No luck more bitter than poor seed, but 
one as bitter 

The planung of perfect seed in soil that 
feeds and fails. 

Nourishes for a httle, and then goes spent 
forever 

Look to your seed, he said, and remember 
the soil. 40 

And after that is the fight the foe curled up 
at the root. 

The scale that crumples and deadens, the 
moth m the blossoms. 
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Becoming a hfe that coils at the core of a 
thing of beauty. 

You bite your apple, a worm is crushed on 
your tongue! 

And It’s every bit the truth, said Peter Van 
Zylen 

So many thmgs love an apple as well as 
ourselves 

A man must fight for the thmg he loves, to 
possess It. 

Apples, freedom, heaven, said Peter Van 
Zylen. 

1918 1918 

BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY 
AND THE KING COBRA 

I 

In the days of steaming swamps and tropic 
ferns, 

When life was fermenting and crackhng, 
and trying to escape 

The trance of Nature, and get beyond itself. 
Footless creatures chose legs, and 
conquered the land 

Then they abandoned the conquest, and 
took back to the water. 

And became the droohng sea-crocodile. 

The laughing mosasaur. 

And the silly giant called the ichthyosaur. 
And the pleisiosaur, with a mouth like a 
goose, 

All flapping, floundermgj and laughmg to 
be back in the water, 10 

Unenvious of their relatives who got wmgs. 
And long tails, and bat-like rudders. 

And turtle-beaks, which stood agape, 
grinrung like Moloch, 

Roostmg on sun-hot rocks. 

Those were the days when there was 
nothmg but demons, 

Nothmg but horns, hoofs, teeth and fangs. 

Somewhere here the crawling, footless, 
coihng 

Worm of hell lost his father and mother. 
And went on without ancestors, and 
without memory of ancestors. 

Or any worship of ancestors, and ended up 
as hell’s perfecaon, ao 

Ended as the cobra, crawhng forever as 
abandoned diabohsm. 
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As embodied hate and sullen lonelmess. 

But the footless creatures who clove to the 
land. 

And longed ull their ears could catch 
Somethmg beside this sound and the next 
sound. 

Sounds without recurrmg periods and 
pauses. 

Without contmmty or rhythm; 

The footless creatures wluch longed 
themselves to claws. 

And then longed their claws to fingers. 
Which at last could set down the signs of 

eternity for oboes, 30 

For clarmets, horns and strmgs — 

These footless creatures started the breed 
which fathered Beethoven at last. 
And thus came the finale, the 
consummation 

Beethoven and the Kmg Cobra. 

2 

Nature is a sleepmg spirit 
Nature is a trance, a mass drugged by 
eternity, 

A petrifacuon, a solid jelly, a self- 
containment, 

A contemplauon which cannot arise from 
Itself, 

Or get out of itself, or look upon itself. 

Man has escaped from this deep catalepsy: 
He has soared up, and can look down, 41 
He has flown forward, and can glance back; 
He can turn upon the past, and see the 
future. 

But as he ages he ceases gradually to be 
outside himself. 

Or see himself 

He becomes again all-self-contamed, 

reduced to one mood of Nature, 
Reduced to the eye which contemplates, 
but does not know 

So he descends to the mind of the cobra. 

On the way to the unconsciousness of 
Nature, 

Which IS Death, the cobra’s cousm. 50 

Nature is spint, but the spirit of calm 
swamp-slush; 

Nature is unconsaous, but it casts upon 
matter 

The reflecaon of what has created Nature. 
Nature as the whole of thmgs hes locked m 
the unconsaousness 
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Which IS the pnmal condition of aU 
terraqueous things 

The same power which slumbers m the 
stone, 

And dreams in the flower, and sends 
half-legged beings 

Out of the water to the land, then back to 
the water. 

And into trees, and on to rocks — 

This same power awakes m the cobra, 6o 

It awakes in Beethoven. 

It awakes when anythmg separates itself 
from Nature, 

And becomes two instead of one. 

And becomes outside as well as mside. 

And becomes something more than a 
landscape’s mood. 

Something more than a motionless eye. 
Becomes in truth an eye that knows 
enemies, 

And a head that knows that pain is in the 
flesh. 

And comes from tummg from one to 
two. 

And that pain brings somethmg into 

existence 7° 

Which is an advance upon a mere stare 

It IS here that a separauon takes place 
between Nature, the creator, 

And any mind created 
Pain is the penalty, and fear, both births of 
consciousness. 

And thus with this state of being common 
to both Beethoven and the cobra 
Beethoven can disturb the cobra 
By shocking its ear to be aware of sounds 
and octaves 

Too much for an ear which is a tympanum 
and cochlea of mere snake grisle and 
bone. 

Murmurous with its swamp nativity, and 
fitted to hsten 

For enemies and food, nothmg else. So 
For the sound of a twig snapping, not 
polyphones 

What but irritauon, disturbance. 

What but annoyance and pain. 

Made the thing at one with Nature 
Become the thing escaped and flghung 
Nature, 

Both because it resists bemg jailed again. 
And because it resents ever bemg turned 
loosed 


What are irritauon, disturbance, annoyance, 
pain^ 

Are they not evil? 

So Beethoven’s music must be evil to the 

cobra, 90 

For It forces the cobra’s ear to do more than 
hsten 

For enemies and for food. 

The cobra evoked from the great trance 
Conunues as an evil, we say 
But Beethoven so evoked after long aeons 
Is he not evil, too? 

Is he truth and beauty, yet a sufferer, and 
producing suffering^ 

Is he truth and beauty, who awakens 
greater consciousness’ 

Or is he continued evil, bringing pam and 
despair. 

And deeper looks into the nothingness 

whence we came, 100 

And a forecast of the resumpuon of sleep 
whither we tend? 

Is he then evil as he shows these things to 
the full? 

Does he not disturb us, as he does the 
cobra. 

Which crawls and writhes and hfts itself 
As It hears Beethoven through oboes 
Tell of his sorrows and suffermgs. 

The neglect that the world heaped upon 
him. 

His poverty and loneliness, 

Lonehness as lonely as this glass-cage of the 
cobra. 

All of which Beethoven uttered in music, 

and m the cry. no 

T have no friend, 

T am alone m the world 
‘O God, my Rock, my All, 

‘Thou Unutterable, hear Thy unhappy, 
‘Thy most unhappy of mortals ’ 

Is not the cobra also alone and unhappy? 
And these cries of Beethoven 
Do they not set vibratmg 
The unutterable, and tlie unhappy, 

And the lonehness which is the cobra? lao 

3 

Beethoven was miserable, in agony, m the 
trap of life 

But the king cobra is all misery, all agony. 
All embodied evil, bemg by Nature trapped 
to be within itself. 

And by man trapped to be within this glass 
cage 
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It IS trapped by being feted to be constantly 
aware of its venom gemus. 

That IS the groundwork, the essence and all 
of Its being. 

And the shape of its head, the stare of its 
eyes show this 

With this goes the sense of enmity between 
the cobra and man, 

And feat of man, and fear of the jungle and 
mght, and that is bemg trapped 
Its life IS poison, and that is its wisdom also, 
and that is bemg trapped. 130 

Its wisdom IS hate for the Power which has 
mvented traps. 

Hate for the Power which has trapped its 
thought m a shallow skull. 

And locked its thought m a trap of 
contemplation, 

Where all the traps are contemplated 
dimly 

It IS trapped to the hfe of sensuous 
particulars, 

While the whole teases, and is never 
known. 

The whole is a slowed-down film 
It IS trapped by will without knowledgej 
It IS trapped by a small speck of bram 
plasm 

From which has issued narrow channels 140 
Of sight and heating. 

Through which the world of visible and 
audible dungs 

Man the keeper before the cage, standing 
safe. 

And Beethoven with strmgs, clarinets and 
horns 

Gorges through like a freshet, and bursts 

the channels, and tortures the brain. 
It IS trapped when guessmg the hfe bhsses 
of other creatures. 

It IS trapped, bemg shut from some realer 
realm of hfe. 

It IS trapped, and compelled to crawl and 
coil. 

And hek forth a tongue to aid half-eyes; 

It is trapped m lonelmess, not able to hve 
loneliness as the soul can, 15® 

Not able in lonelmess to sink into the trance 
of the ancient swamps, 

But by Its lonelmess made more aware 
Of us separateness, and of enemies and 
dangers without — 

Such a curse upon anythmg that can feel' 
Such lonelmess at the dark bottom-point of 
hell’s cone' 
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It IS trapped by dim memory of heredity. 
But kept from gomg back to water. 

And kept feom takmg to the air. 

And cut off bitterly from the lineage of 
man 

For man descended not from the snake, 160 
But from old, patriarchal, drowsy, 
dreaming reptiles. 

It IS trapped to the life of the jungle 
forever, 

It IS trapped by hate of the Cause of 
consciousness. 

And It brews venom m revenge. 

It IS trapped forever to the shape of a 
gorilla’s cylindrical excrement. 

It is stripped and exposed forever like the 
phallus of Polyphemus, 

The horror and disgust of worst and best 
eyes! 

It is trapped by regret for vanished aeons of 
earth 

When there was peace m the pulse of the 
earth mood 

Which made a oneness of plants, rocks, 

ooze, and primordial plasm 170 
It IS trapped because the chance is now 
gone forever to get feet or wmgs, 
and fly the jungle 

It IS trapped by the will which has made 
tlus elongated frightfulness. 

The wiU — from what source^ — which has 
made 

Teeth and fangs and poison. 

And the hunger of camubahsm 
For there is a Dual Thmg 
Which nught have made the cobra half 
good. 

Not all evil 

And this the cobra feels, and heks forth its 
forked tongue 

In hate of this Dual Thmg iSo 

It IS trapped by the power withm it 
From the Power without it, which has 
implanted m it 

This insane will of deahng death. 

It IS trapped by bemg the contemplation of 
the motionless eye. 

Where no sixule lurks, no sense of 
voluptuous content; 

But where alert mahee sparkles and bums, 
and winks hke a half-ashed coal. 

And flashes hate and hunger and irritable 
watchfulness. 

It 18 trapped by being engendered and then 
spurned by a superior soul. 
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It IS trapped by being set aside and 
deserted by a soul becoming 
superior as man, as Beethoven; 

It is trapped by being life which looks 

neither to what is above, 190 

Nor to what is below, 

But to what IS ahead m the weeds, the 
gopher snake as food. 

And thus barred from worlds and worlds of 
hfe. 

And crushed by exultant trumpets. 

By horns and strings. 

And by drums that echo fnghtfiil dangers 
and depths 

The cobra hes stretched m the cage with 
motionless eye 

The cobra is a momst All is Hate, 

And the cobra is all hate. 

The cobra is the hate of man, made pure 

poison, 200 

Condensed m one organism of 
flesh. 

For life as horror, as cancer, as war. 

As rmn and unreason and madness. 

4 

It IS more than a himdred years past and 
gone 

Since Beethoven cried 
‘God, O God, my Guardian, my Rock, my 
AU! 

‘Thou seest my heart, and knowest how it 
distresses me 

‘To do harm to others, though doing right 
to my darling Karl 
‘Hear, Thou Unutterable, hear Thy 
unhappy, 

‘Most unhappy of mortals 2«o 

‘I have no friend, and am alone m the 
world.’ 

Shall this cry never die out? 

Never be hushed as the cracklmg of weeds 
js hushed 

After the giant thunder-lizard has walked 
on? 

Shall It never vanish as the nb-marks of the 
serpent m the sand 
Are erased by the wind? 

It is more flam aWndiedyeais now since 
Beethoven 

Set down his misery and his ecstasy. 

His wounded and baflSed spint. 

His chmbing and sun-ht ai^ triumphant 

spint aao 


In dots and curves, m numerals and time 
signatures, 

In key signatures, in braves and semi- 
braves. 

In major and imnor keys, and ledger hnes 
and defs. 

In bars of duple, triple and quadruple time, 
m rests and scales. 

In mdications for wmds and strmgs. 

Flutes, horns, bassoons, and viols — 

All set down, and all to say m harmony 
Alone' Alone! Alone! 

All set down so to direct forever the players 
of instruments 

How to pass from the earthquake rumble of 
the lost aty of the soul 230 

To the sunhght and song of the safe slopes. 
How to pass with whisperings and 
faltermgs. 

Almost as of children in fear. 

To fathomless depths of courage and 
wisdom. 

How to pace the harmony of the going-out. 
And the returmng-in of the blood of the 
Universe, 

When the heart of the Great Law opens and 
closes Its valves. 

And how with plucked strings of 
summoned courage. 

And the clamor of drums, to dimb, to 
stand 

Where no cobra crawls, no devil walks, 240 
No charms of hell are worked. 

And where the silence of a great summit 
Opens out as a flower trembles and unfolds, 
Reveahng the drone of spheres, the song, 
the inflmte music 
Of light, which IS also sound. 

And which is impulse at the root of all 
motion. 

And which is without end in space or ume 

It IS more than a hundred years since the 
secrets 

Of Beethoven’s soul, of his vision. 

Were noted on paper in these cryptograms 
Yet, and because this was done 251 

Beethoven’s suffermg and rapture 
reverberate suU, 

invisible fire 

Can pass through granite, through steel, 
through measureless space; 

Can pass through the glass of the cobra’s 
cage. 
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And assail the stagnant, green-scum of his 
hate, 

Lymg sprawled with motionless eye. 
Neither immersed m the unconsciousness 
of Nature, 

Nor separated from it, and by that truth m 
mastery of it. 

So by magneuc waves of fire 260 

Does Beethoven enter the cage of the cobra. 
And start to torture it with colossal 
mystery. 

Which the cobra cannot strike. 

The cobra can only weave and wnthe and 
stretch. 

And hft up long lengths of its body m the 
corner. 

And crawl and he with slight shivers, hke 
the flank of a fly-plagued horse — 

All before a presence invulnerable to fangs 
and venom 

The kmg cobra has much attention just 
now 

An oyster-white thickness has overgrown 
his right eye. 

So that he sees only with his left eye 270 
The cobra has shed his skin several times. 
And each time has failed to slough off 
The scale from his right eye 
And now he must be helped by his keeper. 
Or the eye will be wholly blind, and that 
will double his lonehness. 

As much so as deafness increased the 
loneliness of Beethoven 
The oyster-white thickness is seven- 
layered. 

Made up of semi-globular beads. 

Half translucent, but massed together 
impenetrable to hght. 

And the cobra should see, says the cobra’s 
keeper. 280 

Hence the keeper traps him into a box. 
Where the cobra’s head is held while the 
oyster scales are snipped oflF. 

The cobra was fierce with anger, and 
fought. 

But when the cobra looked from that eye. 
And could see the black and white of the 
cage. 

Like squares embroideted on. canvas, 
(Having no yellow spot m either eye). 

It acted glad, and ghded happily on to the 
floor of the cage again. 

And devoured a five-foot gopher snake 
Provided for it by the keeper; aso 
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Devoured the gopher snake as a man kills 
and eats a hog or steer. 

Or as men destroy men m business or war. 
The cobra took the gopher snake by the 
head. 

And swallowed it inch by inch, foot by foot. 
All the way down, gurgitating its spasms. 
Until only the end of the tail flicked. 

And vanished. 

5 

This IS the way Beethoven entered the cage 
of the cobra 

The next day after the seven-fold scale was 
removed. 

The next day after the cobra swallowed the 
gopher snake, 300 

The Ninth Symphony was played at the 
Park, 

And the keeper turned on the radio in the 
reptile room 

To see what the cobra would do. 

When the sounds of the Scherzo, and the 
Ode to Joy 

Echoed and re-echoed about the stone 
walls 

The cobra was lying outstretched with 
motionless eye, 

He was not hungry — he had swallowed the 
gopher snake the day before 
He wanted no mate — the ruttmg season 
was past 

He could see — the seven-fold scale had 
been smpped 

He lay there shck as a gray, glazed cob-web. 
Dulled like shi-ed nacre, and yellow 311 
As the inside of a clam-shell, and gray as 
agate. 

He was a length of dimmed iridescence of 
saffron and pearl. 

And scaled hke the penman gar-fish. 

Or the legs of the ancient archaeopterix. 

What but an enemy or music could disturb 
him? 

Thus he lay calm as hate which is softly 
seethmg 

When the radio began to sound. 

As the musicians at the Park took the soul 
of Beethoven 

Eiom live dots, dasbes, signs and 

of score sheets, 320 

And gave it voice as lettered there, forever 
sealed, and forever unsealed at will 
As the echo of Beethoven’s soul echoing tho 
Great Mystery somewhere. 
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Not as an mutation of Nature, or of 
anythmg m Nature, 

But as a response to Something, 

Even as the agitation of the cobra is a 
response to Beethoven. 

The second viohns and cellos, the first 
viohns, tenors and basses 
Begin to whisper their way from the top to 
the bottom of the treble stave 
To the bottom of the bass 
A clarinet breaks in like the call of a 
lonesome summer bird. 

And one by one the wmd-mstruments 

enter, 330 

And then the flutes and oboes divide the 
lamentation 

They are saymg: ‘God, O God, my 
Guardian, 

‘My Rock, my AU' Hear Thou, 
Unutterable, 

‘Hear Thy unhappy, most unhappy of 
mortals ' 

6 

The cobra stirs. 

The cobra sends a ripple of skin down its 
length 

The cobra knows nothing of poverty it has 
swallowed the gopher snake 
The cobra knows nothing of a nephew’s 
mgrautude. 

Or the shght of friends, or the neglect of the 
world. 

Or the hatefulness of business 340 

But this IS restless music, and the cobra 
grows restless 

This IS sound which is first impatience, and 
then melancholy. 

And the cobra grows impatient, melancholy 
waves sur him 

For fire can burn bemgs which know not 
what fire is 

This IS tenderness, and the cobra resents 
tenderness. 

As he would strike the hand that petted his 
head 

These sorrows of Beethoven have found the 
language of sound 

Through magnetic waves, which are hght 
and vibrauon. 

And vibrating themselves set vibrations 
singmg and surgmg 
In the cobra itseh, which becomes thus 

vibrating particles. 330 


The waves of Beethoven’s music advance 
through the cobra’s nerves. 

Making rhythmic motions of the particles 
m the nerves of the cobra. 

And that is hke a man in pain before the 
mystery of his fate 

The cobra shifts his place, and heks forth 
his tongue 

He may be shocked mto hereditary memory 
of the steaming swamps 
When the tyrannosaur and the diplodocus 
went mad. 

And trampled the hzards and the crocodiles. 
And the first snake one hundred feet long. 
And when the pteranodon with twenty- 
four feet of outstretched wings 
Flapped m fear among the fronds 360 

Of gigantic tree ferns 
This may be the cause of the cobra’s 
shifting and movmg. 

Or It may be only that this sound stirs 
him, 

As fire would sur him, or the tap of the 
keeper on the glass of the cage 
But he does not crawl from his place yet 
Like a rope shghtly shaken a rhythm goes 
through him 

From head to tail, but he keeps his place 
Amid the reverberaung music of 
Beethoven. 

The Scherzo changes all 
Beethoven’s soul stepped from darkness to 
brilhant hght, 370 

From despair to the rapture of strength 
Overcoming the world 
Beethoven caught the spirit of a fresh May 
mormng. 

And It inspired him to exult with trumpets 
and strmgs. 

And drums and trombones. 

There are no such mornings in the jungle. 
The rhythm of three bars changed to the 
rhythm of four bars 

Is nothing less than the secret ecstasy of 
May, 

It IS nothing less than the thrill of life 
Makmg the worm feel the blisses of 

creauon, 1*0 

And makmg man himself a dweller with 
Etenuty. 

And nov/ this ecstatic storm of harmony 
Is not only the voices of strong men. 
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And the creak of great pulleys worked by 
them 

To lift colossal blocks of gramte to the 
terraces 

Of timeless pyramids. 

It IS not merely discords resolved. 

It IS not the mere topplmg and crash of 
colossi. 

Followed by the silence of Egyptian palm 
groves. 

It IS not merely the audible silence 390 

Which comes before the hollow sound. 

And 18 followed by the hollow silence 
When covers are lifted and placed on great 
earthen jars 

Which have been filled with water for 
thirsty villages 

It IS not merely the trumpetmg of 
mastodons 

Amid carbomferous thickets. 

Or along level valleys of lava and giant 
cactus — 

It IS not merely these. 

Nor merely Democritus laughmg and 
shoutmg as he chases the 
discovered atom 

Near the orbit of Uranus where time and 

space become one, 400 

It IS not merely any of these. 

But It IS the song of infimte cranes 
Lifting worlds into their orbits. 

It IS the deep sighing of asons of time, 

It IS the chuckle of vast ages. 

It IS the puffing and the halloos of penodic 
cycles 

Toilmg up the spirals of infinitude, 

It IS the sound of smooth-hpped hds of 
crystal 

Being placed on the huge vials of despair 
and fear. 

After their bitter waters have been poured 
mto the flammg rivers 41° 


Of all old Hells to the roar of steam. 

It IS the sound of ponderable slabs 
Being laid and fitted to the sarcophagi of 
dead demi-gorgons; 

It IS the happy laughter from the cradle of 
the infant Heracles 
As he strangled the snakes sent by the 
enmity of Hera; 

It IS the shout of Heracles despismg the 
common kmgdom 
Of which Hera, the jealous goddess, 
deprived him 

It IS the howl of fire from worlds which 
should be burned. 

Amid the drift and swirl of apocal3iptic 
smoke. 

It IS the splash of the lake of fire 4«> 

When death is hurled down and engulfed. 

It IS the thunder of mountain-high gates 
being opened. 

Which reveal the landscapes of etermty. 

It is the shout and the song of Apollo 
As he races and shoots arrows after fleeing 
dragons. 

It is the chant of the sun as god of this 
world. 

Worthy of worship as the source of hfel 
7 

And now it was that the keeper returned to 
the cage 

To see what the cobra was domg 
The cobra had crawled to the comer 430 
It had lifted one third of its length aloft 
There in the comer. 

It was reaching up with its head, hcking out 
Its tongue. 

It was leaning back unsteadily bemg unable 
to hold 

So much of Its length aloft 
There in the presence of Beethoven. 

1932 1933 
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1878- 

CHICAGO 

Hog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Matter, Stacker of Wheat, 

Player with Railroads and the 
Naaon’s Freight Handler, 

Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders: 


They tell me you are wicked, and I believe 
liiem; for I have seen your pamted women 
under the gas lamps luring the farm boys 
And they tell me you are crooked, and I 
answer Yes, it is tme I have seen the 
gunman kill and go free to kill again 
And they tell me you are bmtal, and my 
reply is On the faces of women and 
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children I have seen the marks of wanton 
hunger. 

And havmg answered so I turn once more 
to those who sneer at this my city, and I 
give them back the sneer and say to 
them 

Come and show me another city with 
lifted head singing so proud to be ahve and 
coarse and strong and cunmng 10 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of 
piling )ob on job, here is a taU bold slugger 
set vivid against the little soft cities. 
Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for 
action, cunning as a savage pitted agamst 
the wilderness. 

Bareheaded, 

Shovelhng, 

Wrecking, 

Planmng, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding. 
Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, 
laughing with white teeth. 

Under the terrible burden of destmy 
laughing as a young man laughs. 
Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs 
who has never lost a battle, 20 

Braggmg and laughmg that under his wrist 
IS the pulse, and under his ribs the heart 
of the people, 

Laughmg' 

Laughmg the stormy, husky, brawling 
laughter of Youth, half-naked, sweating, 
proud to be Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, 
Stacker of Wheat, Player with Railroads 
and Freight Handler to the Nauon 
1913 1916 

TO A CONTEMPORARY 
BUNKSHOOTER 

You come along . tearing your shirt 
. . yelhng about Jesus 
Where do you get that stuff’ 

What do you know about Jesus? 

Jesus had a way of talking soft and outside 
of a few bankers and higher-ups among 
the con men of Jerusalem everybody 
hked to have this Jesus around because 
he never made any fake passes and every- 
thing he said went and he helped the sick 
and gave the people hope. 

You come along squirting words at us, 
shaking your fist and call us all dam fools 


so fierce the froth slobbers over your lips 
. . . always blabbing we’re all going to 
hell straight off and you know all about 

It 

I’ve read Jesus’ words I know what he 
said You don’t throw any scare into me. 
I’ve got your number I know how much 
you know about Jesus 

He never came near clean people or dirty 
people but they felt cleaner because he 
came along It was your crowd of bankers 
and business men and lawyers hired the 
sluggers and murderers who put Jesus 
out of the runmng 

1 say the same bunch backing you nailed 
the nails mto the hands of this Jesus of 
Nazareth He had hned up against him 
the same crooks and strong-arm men now 
hned up with you paying your way 

This Jesus was good to look at, smelled 
good, listened good He threw out some- 
thing fresh and beautiful from the skin of 
his body and the touch of his hands 
wherever he passed along 

You shmy bunkshooter, you put a smut on 
every human blossom in reach of your 
rotten breath belching about hell-fire and 
hiccupping about this Man who hved a 
clean life in Gahlee 10 

When are you going to quit making the car- 
penters build emergency hospitals for 
women and girls driven crazy with 
wrecked nerves from your gibberish 
about Jesus? — I put it to you again’ 
Where do you get that stuff? What do you 
know about Jesus? 

Go ahead and bust all the chairs you want 
to Smash a whole wagon-load of furni- 
ture at every performance Turn sixty 
somersaults and stand on your nutty 
head If it wasn’t for the way you scare 
the women and kids I’d feel sorry for you 
and pass the hat 

I hke to watch a good four-flusher work, 
but not when he starts people pukmg and 
calling for the doctors 

I hke a man that’s got nerve and can pull off 
a great origmal performance, but you — 
you’re only a bug-house pedlar of second- 
hand gospel — you’re only shoving out a 
phoney imitation of the goods this Jesus 
wanted free as air and sunhght 
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You tell people living m shanties Jesus is 
going to fix it up all right with them by 
givmg them mansions m the skies after 
they’re dead and the worms have eaten 
em 

You tell $6 a week department store girls 
all they need is Jesus, you take a steel 
trust wop, dead without havmg lived, 
grey and shrunken at forty years of age, 
and you teU him to look at Jesus on the 
cross and he’ll be all right 
You tell poor people they don’t need any 
more money on pay day and even if it’s 
fierce to be out of a job, Jesus’U fix that 
up all right, all right — all they gotta do is 
take Jesus the way you say 
I’m teUing you Jesus wouldn’t stand for the 
stuff you’re handmg out Jesus played it 
different The bankers and lawyers of 
Jerusalem got their sluggers and mur- 
derers to go after Jesus just because Jesus 
wouldn’t play their game He didn’t sit m 
vinth the big thieves 

I don’t want a lot of gab from a bunk- 
shooter in my rehgion 
I won’t take my rehgion from any man 
who never works except with his mouth 
and never cherishes any memory except 
the face of the woman on the American 
silver dollar 20 

I ask you to come through and show me 
where you’re pourmg out the blood of 
your hfe 

I’ve been to this suburb of Jerusalem they 
call Golgotha, where they nailed Him, 
and I know if the story is straight it was 
real blood ran from His hands and the 
nail-holes, and it was real blood spurted 
in red drops where the spear of the 
Roman soldier rammed in between the 
ribs of this Jesus of Nazareth 
1914 1916 


FOG 

The fog comes 
on httle cat feet. 

It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 

1916 
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JOY 

Let a joy keep you. 

Reach out your hands 
And take it when it runs by. 

As the Apache dancer 
Clutches his woman. 

I have seen them 
Live long and laugh loud. 

Sent on singmg, smgmg. 

Smashed to the heart 

Under the ribs 10 

With a terrible love. 

Joy always, 

Joy everywhere — 

Let joy kill you' 

Keep away from the httle deaths. 

1913 1910 

NOCTURNE IN A DESERTED 
BRICKYARD 

Stuff of the moon 
Runs on the lapping sand 
Out to the longest shadows. 

Under the curvmg willows. 

And round the creep of the wave 
hne. 

Fluxions of yellow and dusk on the 
waters 

Make a wide dreammg pansy of an old pond 
in the night 

1910 1916 


GONE 

Everybody loved Chick Lorimer m our 
town 

Far off 

Everybody loved her 
So we all love a wild girl keepmg a hold 
On a dream she wants 
Nobody knows now where Chick Lonmer 
went. 

Nobody knows why she packed her trunk 
. . . a few old thmgs 
And IS gone. 

Gone with her httle chm 
Thrust ahead of her 10 

And her soft hair blowmg careless 
From under a wide hat. 

Dancer, smger, a laughmg passionate 
lover. 


1912 
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Were there ten men or a hundred hunting 
Chick? 

Were there five men or fifty with aching 
hearts’ 

Everybody loved Chick Lonmer. 

Nobody knows where she’s gone. 

1913 1916 

I AM THE PEOPLE, THE MOB 

I AM the people — the mob — the crowd — 
the mass 

Do you know that all the great work of the 
world IS done through me? 

I am the woriungman, the mventor, the 
maker of the world’s food and clothes 

I am the audience that wimesses history. 
The Napoleons come from me and the 
Lincolns They die And then I send 
forth more Napoleons and Lmcolns 

I am the seed ground 1 am a prairie that 
will stand for much plowmg Terrible 
storms pass over me I forget The best 
of me IS sucked out and wasted I forget 
Everything but Death comes to me and 
makes me work and give up what I have 
And I forget 

Someumes I growl, shake myself and spat- 
ter a few red drops for history to remem- 
ber Then — 1 forget 

When I, the People, learn to remember, 
when I, the People, use the lessons of 
yesterday and no longer forget who 
robbed me last year, who played me for a 
fool — then there will be no speaker m all 
the world say the name ‘The People,’ 
with any fleck of a sneer in his voice or 
any far-off smile of derision 

The mob — the crowd — the mass — will ar- 
rive then 

1914 1916 

CABOOSE THOUGHTS 

It’s gomg to come out all right — do you 
know? 

The sun, the birds, the grass — they know. 

They get along — and we’ll get along 

Some days wiU be ramy and you wiU sit 
waitmg 

And the letter you wait for won’t come. 

And I will sit watching the sky tear off grey 
and grey 

And the letter I wait for won’t come. 


There will be ac-ci-dents. 

I know ac-a-dents are commg. 

Smash-ups, signals wroi^, washouts, 

trestles rotten, lo 

Red and yellow ac-ci-dents. 

But somehow and somewhere the end of 
the run 

The tram gets put together again 
And the caboose and the green tail 
fights 

Fade down the right of way like a new white 
hope. 

I never heard a mocking-bird in Kentucky 
Spilling Its heart m the mormng 

I never saw the snow on Chimborazo. 

It’s a high white Mexican hat, I hear 

I never had supper with Abe Lincoln 20 
Nor a dish of soup with Jim Hill. 

But I’ve been around 

I know some of the boys here who can go a 
little 

I know girls good for a burst of speed any 
time 

I heard Williams and Walker 
Before Walker died in the bughouse. 

I knew a mandolin player 
Working in a barber shop in an Indiana 
town. 

And he thought he had a million dollars 

I knew a hotel girl m Des Moines 30 

She had eyes, I saw her and said to 
myself 

The sun rises and the sun sets in her 
eyes 

I was her steady and her heart went pit-a- 
pat 

We took away the money for a prize waltz 
at a Brotherhood dance 
She had eyes, she was safe as the bridge 

over the Mississippi at Burlington, 

I married her 

Last summer we took the cushions gomg 
west. 

Pike’s Peak is a big old stone, believe 
me 

It’s fastened down, somethmg you can 
count on. 
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It’s going to come out all nght — do you 
know? 

The sun, the birds, the grass — they know. 40 

They get along — and we’ll get along 

1916 1918 

WILDERNESS 

There is a wolf in me . fangs pointed 
for tearing gashes a red tongue for 
raw meat . and the hot lappmg of 
blood — I keep this wolf because the wil- 
derness gave It to me and the wilderness 
will not let It go 

There is a fox m me a silver-grey fox 
I sniff and guess . I pick things 
out of the wind and air . I nose in the 
dark night and take sleepers and eat them 
and hide the feathers I circle and 
loop and double-cross 

There is a hog in me — a snout and a belly 
a machinery for eating and grunting 
. a machinery for sleeping satisfied m 
the sun — I got tlus too from the wilder- 
ness and the wilderness will not let it go 

There is a fish in me ... I know I came 
from salt-blue water-gates . I scur- 
ried with shoals of herrmg 1 blew 
waterspouts with porpoises before 
land was before the water went 
down before Noah before the 

first chapter of Genesis 

There is a baboon m me clambering- 
clawed . dog-faced . yawping a 
galoot’s hunger hairy under the 
armpits . here are the hawk-eyed 
hankering men here are the blond 
and blue-eyed women . here they 
hide curled asleep waiting ready to 
snarl and kill ready to smg and give 
milk waiung — I keep the baboon 

because the wilderness says so 

There is an eagle in me and a mockmg-bird 
. . and the eagle flies among the Rocky 

Mountains of my dreams and fights 
among the Sierra crags of what I want 
. . and the mocking-bird warbles in 

the early forenoon before the dew is gone, 
warbles in the imderbrush of my Chat- 
tanoogas of hope, gushes over the blue 
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Ozark foothills of my wishes — ^And I got 
the eagle and the mockmg-bird from the 
wilderness. 

O, I got a zoo, I got a menagerie, mside my 
nbs, under my bony head, under my 
red-valve heart — and I got something 
else It IS a man-child heart, a woman- 
child heart it is a father and mother and 
lover It came fi:om God-Knows- Where 
It IS going to God-Knows-Where — For I 
am the keeper of the zoo I say yes and no 
I sing and kill and work I am a pal of the 
world I came from the wilderness. 

1917 1918 

SINGING NIGGER 

Your bony head, Jazbo, O dock walloper, 
Those grappling hooks, those wheelbarrow 
handlers. 

The dome and the wings of you, mgger. 

The red roof and the door of you, 

I know where your songs came from 
I know why God listens to your, ‘Walk All 
Over God’s Heaven ’ 

I heard you shooting craps, ‘My baby’s 
gomg to have a new dress ’ 

I heard you in the cmders, ‘I’m gomg to 
live anyhow until I die ’ 

I saw five of you with a can of beer on a 

summer night and I listened to the 
five of you harmomzmg six ways to 
sing, ‘Way Down Yonder in the 
Cornfield ’ 

I went away asking where I come from. 10 
1917 1918 

PRAYERS OF STEEL 

Lay me on an anvil, O God 

Beat me and hammer me mto a crowbar. 

Let me pry loose old walls 

Let me hft and loosen old foundations 

Lay me on an anvil, O God. 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 
Drive me into the girders that hold a 
skyscraper together 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the 
central girders 

Let me be the great nail holding a 

skyscraper through blue mghts into 
w^te stars. 

1917 1918 
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COOL TOMBS 

When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled mto 
the tombs, he forgot the copperheads and 
the assassin . . . m the dust, m the cool 
tombs 

And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con 
men and Wall Street, cash and collateral 
turned ashes . . . m the dust, m the cool 
tombs. 

Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet 
as a red haw m November or a pawpaw m 
May, did she wonder? does she remem- 
ber> . . m the dust, in the cool tombs? 

Take any streetful of people buying clothes 
and groceries, cheering a hero or throw- 
mg confetti and blowmg tm horns . 
tell me if the lovers are losers . tell 
me if any get more than the lovers 
m the dust ... in the cool tombs. 

1915 1918 
SHENANDOAH 

In the Shenandoah Valley, one rider grey 
and one rider blue, and the sun on the 
riders wondermg 

Piled in the Shenandoah, riders blue and 
riders grey, piled with shovels, one and 
another, dust in the Shenandoah takmg 
them quicker than mothers take children 
done with play. 

The blue nobody remembers, the grey no- 
body remembers, it’s all old and old now- 
adays m the Shenandoah 

And all is young, a butter of dandehons 
slung on the turf, climbing blue flowers 
of the wishmg woodlands wondermg a 
midmght purple violet claims the sim 
among old heads, among old dreams of 
repeatmg heads of a rider blue and a rider 
grey m the Shenandoah 

1916 1918 

GRASS 

Pile the bodies high at Austerhtz and 
Waterloo 

Shovel them xmder and let me work — 

I am the grass, I cover aU. 


And pile them high at Gettysburg 
And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 
Shovel them imder and let me work 
Two years, ten years, and passengers ask 
the conductor 
What place is this? 

Where are we now? 

I am the grass. 10 

Let me work. 

1918 1918 

OLD TIMERS 

I AM an ancient reluctant conscript 

On the soup wagons of Xerxes I was a 
cleaner of pans 

On the march of Miltiades’ phalanx I had 
a haft and head, 

I had a bristhng gleaming spear-handle 

Red-headed Caesar picked me for a 
teamster 

He said, ‘Go to work, you Tuscan bastard 
Rome calls for a man who can drive horses ’ 

The umts of conquest led by Charles the 
Twelfth, 

The whirlmg whimsical Napoleomc 
columns 

They saw me one of the horseshoers. 10 

I trimmed the feet of a white horse 

Bonaparte swept the mght stars with. 

Lincoln said, ‘Get into the game, your 
nation takes you ’ 

And I drove a wagon and team, and I had 
my arm shot off 
At Spotsylvama Court House. 

I am an ancient reluctant conscript. 

1916 1918 

BROKEN-FACE GARGOYLES 

All I can give you is broken-face gargoyles. 
It is too early to sing and dance at funerals, 
Though I can whisper to you I am looking 
for an undertaker humming a lullaby and 
throwmg his feet m a swift and mystic 
buck-and-wmg, now you see it and nov/ 
you don’t. 
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Fish to swim a pool m your garden flashmg 
a speckled silver, 

A basket of wme-saps filling your room 
with flame-dark for your eyes and the 
tang of valley orchards for your nose. 
Such a beautiful pail of fish, such a beauu- 
fiil peck of apples, I cannot brmg you now- 
It IS too early and I am not footloose yet. 

I shall come in the mght when I come with 
a hammer and saw 

I shall come near your wmdow, where you 
look out when your eyes open in the 
mornmg. 

And there I shall slam together bird- 
houses and bird-baths for wmg-loose 
wrens and hummers to live in, birds with 
yellow wing tips to blur and buzz soft all 
summer, to 

So I shall make little fool homes with doors, 
always open doors for all and each to run 
away when they want to 
I shall come )ust hke that even though now 
It IS early and I am not yet footloose. 

Even though I am still looking for an un- 
dertaker with a raw, wmd-bitten face and 
a dance in his feet 

I make a date with you (put it down) for six 
o’clock in the evemng a thousand years 
from now. 

All I can give you now is broken-face gar- 
goyles. 

All I can give you now is a double gonlla 
head with two fish mouths and four eagle 
eyes hooked on a street wall, spouting 
water and looking two ways to the ends of 
the street for the new people, the young 
strangers, commg, coming, always com- 
mg. 

It IS early 

I shall yet be footloose 
1919 1921 

SHIRT 

My shirt is a token and symbol, 
more than a cover for sun and ram, 
my shirt is a signal, 
and a teller of souls 

I can take off my shirt and tear it, 
and so make a ripping razzly noise, 
and the people will say, 

‘Look at him tear his shut.* 


I can keep my shirt on 

I can stick around and smg like a httle 

bird 10 

and look ’em all m the eye and never be 
fazed. 

1 can keep my shirt on. 

1919 1921 

JAZZ FANTASIA 

Drum on your drums, batter on your ban- 
joes, sob on the long cool wmdmg saxo- 
phones. Go to It, O jazzmen. 

Slmg your knuckles on the bottoms of the 
happy tm pans, let your trombones ooze, 
and go husha-husha-hush with the shp- 
pery sand-paper. 

Moan hke an autumn wmd high m the 
lonesome tree-tops, moan soft hke you 
wanted somebody terrible, cry like a 
racmg car shppmg away from a motor- 
cycle cop, bang-bang' you jazzmen, bang 
altogether drums, traps, banjoes, horns, 
tm cans — make two people fight on the 
top of a stairway and scratch each other’s 
eyes m a clmch tumblmg down the 
stairs. 

Can the rough stuff . . . now a Missis- 
sippi steamboat pushes up the night 
nver with a hoo-hoo-hoo-00 . . . and 
the green lanterns calhng to the high 
soft stars ... a red moon rides on the 
humps of the low river hills . . . go to 
It, O jazzmen. 

1919 1921 

OSSAWATOMIE 

I don’ t know how he came, 

shambhng, dark, and strong. 

He stood m the city and told men 

My people are fools, my people are young 
and strong, my people must learn, 
my people are ternble workers and 
fighters. 

Always he kept on asking: Where did that 
blood come from? 

They said; You for the fool killer, 
you for the booby hatch 
and a neckue party 
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They hauled him into jail. 

They sneered at him and spit on him, i o 
And he wrecked their jails, 

Smgmg, ‘God damn your jails,’ 

And when he was most in jail 
Crummy among the crazy m the dark 
Then he was most of all out of jail 
Shambhng, dark, and strong, 

Always asking Where did that blood come 
from? 

They laid hands on him 
And the fool killers had a laugh 
And the necktie party was a go, by God 20 
They laid hands on him and he was a 
goner 

They hammered him to pieces and he 
stood up 

They buried him and he walked out of the 
grave, by God, 

Asking again Where did that blood come 
from? 

1919 1921 

LOSERS 

If I should pass the tomb of Jonah 
I would stop there and sn for awhile; 
Because I was swallowed one time deep m 
the dark 

And came out alive after all 

If I pass the burial spot of Nero 
I sh^l say to the wind, ‘Well, well’’ — 

1 who have hddled in a world on fire, 

I who have done so many stunts not worth 
doing 

I am lookmg for the grave of Sinbad 
too 

I want to shake his ghost-hand and say, 10 
‘Neither of us died very early, did we?’ 

And the last sleeping-place of 
N ebuchadnezzar — 

When I arnve there I shall teU the 
wind. 

‘You ate grass, I have eaten crow — 

Who IS better off now or next year?’ 

Jack Cade, John Brown, Jesse James, 

There too 1 could sit down and stop for 
awhile 

I think I could tell their headstones 
‘God, let me remember all good losers ’ 


I could ask people to throw ashes on their 

heads 20 

In the name of that sergeant at Belleau 
Woods, 

Walking into the drumfires, caUing his men, 
‘Come on, you . . . Do you want to hve 
forever?’ 

1919 1921 

THREES 

I WAS a boy when I heard three red words 
a thousand Frenchmen died in the streets 
for- Liberty, Equahty, Fratermty — I asked 
why men die for words 

I was older, men with mustaches, sideburns, 
lilacs, told me the high golden words 
are. 

Mother, Home, and Heaven — other older 
men with 

face decorations said God, Duty, 
Immortality 

— they sang these threes slow from deep 
lungs 

Years ticked off their say-so on the great 

clocks 10 

of doom and damnation, soup and nuts 
meteors flashed 

their say-so and out of great Russia came 
three 

dusky syllables workmen took guns and 
went out to die 
for Bread, Peace, Land 

And I met a marme of the U S A , a 
leatherneck with 

a girl on his knee for a memory in ports 
circhng the 

earth and he said Tell me how to say three 
things 

and I always get by — gimme a plate of ham 
and eggs — 

how much? — and — do you love me, 
kid? 

1919 1921 


NIGHT STUFF 

Listen a while, the moon is a lovely woman, 
a lonely woman, lost in a silver dress, lost 
m a circus rider’s silver dress 
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Listen a while, the lake by night is a lonely 
woman, a lovely woman, arded with 
birches and pines mixing their green and 
white among stars shattered m spray dear 
mghts 

I know the moon and the lake have twisted 
the roots under my heart the same as 
a lonely woman, a lovely woman, m 
a silver dress, m a circus rider’s silver 
dress 

1917 1921 

UPSTREAM 

The strong men keep coming on 
They go down shot, hanged, sick, broken 
They hve on fighung, singmg, lucky as 
plungers 

The strong mothers pulling them on . . . 
The strong mothers pulhng them from a 
dark sea, a great praine, a long 
mountain 

Call hallelujah, call amen, call deep thanks. 

The strong men keep commg on 

1920 1922 

FROM THE PEOPLE, YES 
The People Will Live On 

The people will live on 
The learmng and blundermg people will 
hve on 

They will be tricked and sold and agam 
sold 

And go back to the nourishing earth for 
rootholds. 

The people so pecuhar in renewal and 
comeback, 

You can’t laugh off their capaaty to take 

It 

The mammoth rests between his cyclomc 
dramas 

The people so often sleepy, weary, 
emgmatic, is a vast huddle with many units 
sa3ring 10 

‘I earn my hving 
I make enough to get by 
and It takes all my time. 

If I had more time 
I could do more for myself 
and maybe for others 
1 could read and study 
and talk thmgs over 


and find out about thmgs. 

It takes tune. 20 

I wish I had the tune.’ 

The people is a tragic and comic two-face 
hero and hoodlum* phantom and gonlla 
twistmg to moan with a gargoyle mouth 
‘They buy me and sell me . . it’s a 

game someume I’ll break loose . . .’ 

Once havmg marched 
Over the margins of ammal necessity. 

Over the grim hne of sheer subsistence 
Then man came 30 

To the deeper rituals of his bones. 

To the hghts hghter than any bones. 

To the time for thinking things over. 

To the dance, the song, the story. 

Or the hours given over to dreammg. 

Once having so marched 

Between the fimte limitations of the five 
senses and the endless yearmngs of man 
for the beyond the people hold to the 
humdrum biddmg of work and food while 
reachmg out when it comes their way for 
hghts beyond the prison of the five senses, 
for keepsakes lastmg beyond any hunger or 
death 44 

This reachmg is ahve. 

The panderers and hars have violated and 
smutted it 

Yet this reachmg is ahve yet 
for hghts and keepsakes. 

The people know the salt of the sea 50 

and the strength of the winds 

lashmg the corners of the earth 

The people take the earth 

as a tomb of rest and a cradle of hope 

Who else speaks for the Family of Man? 

They are m tune and step 

with constellations of imiversal law. 

The people is a polychrome, 

a spectrum and a prism 

held m a movmg monohth, 6 » 

a console organ of changmg themes, 

a clavilux of color poems 

wherein the sea offers fog 

and the fog moves off m ram 

and the labrador sunset shortens 

to a nocturne of clear stars 

serene over the shot spray 

of northern hghts. 
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The steel mill sky is abve. 

The fire breaks white and zigzag 70 

shot on a gun-metal gloaming. 

Man IS a long time coming. 

Man wiU yet win 

Brother may yet hne up with brother: 

This old anvil laughs at many broken 
hammers 

There are men who can’t be bought. 

The fireborn are at home m fire 


The stars make no noise 
You can’t hinder the wind from blowing. 
Time IS a great teacher. so 

Who can hve without hope? 

In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march 

In the mght, and overhead a shovel of stars 
for keeps, the people march 

‘Where to? what next?’ 

1935 1936 


THEODORE DREISER 

1871- 


FROM AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 

An American Problem ' 

Two inadents which occurred at this time 
tended stiU more to sharpen the contrary 
points of view holding between Clyde and 
Roberta. One of these was no more than a 
ghmpse which Roberta had one evening of 
Clyde pausing at the Central Avenue curb 
m front of the post-office to say a few words 
to Arabella Stark, who in a large and im- 
pressive-lookmg car, was waiung for her 
father who was still in the Stark Buildmg 
opposite And Miss Stark, fashionably out- 
fitted accordmg to the season, her world 
and her own pretentious taste, was affect- 
edly posed at the wheel, not only for the 
benefit of Clyde but the pubhc m general 
And to Roberta, who by now was reduced 
to the verge of distraction between Clyde’s 
delay and her determination to compel him 
to act in her behalf, she appeared to be httle 
less than an epitome of all the security, 
luxury and freedom from responsibility 
which so enticed and hence caused Clyde to 
delay and be as indifferent as possible to 
the dire state which confronted her For, 
alas, apart from this claim of her condition, 
what had she to offer him comparable to all 
he would be givmg up m case he acceded to 
her request? Nothmg — a thought which 
was far from encouragmg 

Yet, at this moment contrastmg her own 
wretched and neglected state with that of 
this Aliss Stark, for example, she found her- 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is Chapter 40 from Book II of Ati Ammcan 
Tragedydi Y , I9Z5),II,to-J4 


self a prey to an even more complammg 
and antagomsuc mood than had hitherto 
characterized her It was not right It was 
not fair For durmg the several weeks that 
had passed since last they had discussed 
this matter, Clyde had scarcely said a word 
to her at the factory or elsewhere, let alone 
called upon her at her room, feanng as he 
did the customary mquiry which he could 
10 not sausfy And this caused her to feel that 
not only was he neglecung but resentmg 
her most sharply 

And yet as she walked home from this 
trivial and fairly representauve scene, her 
heart was not nearly so angry as it was sad 
and sore because of the love and comfort 
that had vamshed and was not likely ever 
to come again ever . ever 
ever Oh, how terrible, how terrible' 

20 On the other hand, Clyde, and at approxi- 

mately this same time, was called upon to 
wimess a scene idenufied with Roberta, 
which, as some might think, only an iromc 
and even mahcious fate could have mtended 
or permitted to come to pass For motormg 
north the following Sunday to Arrow Lake 
to the lodge of the TrumbuUs’ to take ad- 
vantage of an early spring week-end 
planned by Sondra, the party on nearmg 
30 Blitz, which was m the direct hne of the 
trip, was compelled to detour east m the 
direcuon of Roberta’s home And commg 
finally to a north and south road which ran 
directly from TrippettsviUe past the Alden 
farm, they turned north into that And a 
few minutes later, came direcdy to the cor- 
ner ad)oimng the Alden farm, where am 
east and west road led to Biltz Here Tracy 
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Trumbull, dnvmg at the time, requested 
that some one should get out and mqmre 
at the adjacent farm-house as to whether 
this road did lead to Biltz And Clyde, bemg 
nearest to one door, jumped out And then, 
glancing at the name on the mail-box which 
stood at the junction and evidently be- 
longed to the extremely dilapidated old 
farm-house on the rise above, he was not a 
httle astomshed to note that the name was lo 
that of Titus Alden — Roberta’s father 
Also, as It instantly came to him, smce she 
had described her parents as being near 
Blitz, this must be her home It gave him 
pause, caused him for the moment to hesi- 
tate as to whether to go on or not, for once 
he had given Roberta a small picture of him- 
self, and she might have shown it up here 
Again the mere identification of this lorn, 
dilapidated realm with Roberta and hence 20 
himself, was sufficient to cause him to wish 
to turn and run 

But Sondra, who was sitting next him in 
the car and now noung his hesitation, 
called ‘What’s the matter, Clyde? Afraid of 
the bow-wow?’ And he, reahzing mstantly 
that they would comment further on his 
acuons if he did not proceed at once, 
started up the path But the effect of this 
house, once he contemplated it thoroughly, 30 
was sufficient to arouse in his brain the 
most troubled and miserable of thoughts 
For what a house, to be sure' So lonely and 
bare, even m this bright, spring weather' 
The decayed and sagging roof The broken 
chimney to the north — rough lumps of 
cemented field stones lying at its base, the 
sagging and semi-toppling chimney to the 
south, sustained in place by a log chain 
The unkempt path from the road below, 40 
which slowly he ascended' He was not 
a little dejected by the broken and dis- 
placed stones which served as steps before 
the front door And the unpainted dilapi- 
dated out-buildings, all the more dreary be- 
cause of these others 

‘Gee'’ To think that this was Roberta’s 
home. And to think, in the face of all that he 
now aspired to in connecuon with Sondra 
and this social group at Lycurgus, she 50 
should be demandmg that he marry her! 
And Sondra in the car with him here to see 
— if not know The poverty! The reduced 
grimness of it all How far he had traveled 
away from just such a begmnmg as this' 


With a weakening and sickemng sensa- 
tion at the pit of his stomach, as of some 
blow admimstered there, he now ap- 
proached the door And then, as if to fur- 
ther distress him, if that were possible, the 
door was opened by Titus Alden, who, m 
an old, thread-bare and out-at-elbows 
coat, as well as baggy, worn, jean trousers 
and rough, shmeless, ill-fittmg country 
shoes, desired by his look to know what he 
wanted And Clyde, bemg taken aback by 
the clothes, as well as a marked resem- 
blance to Roberta about the eyes and 
mouth, now as swiftly as possible asked if 
the east and west yoad below ran through 
Blitz and joined the main highway north 
And although he would have preferred a 
quick ‘yes’ so that he might have turned 
and gone, Titus preferred to step down mto 
the yard and then, with a gesture of the 
arm, mdicated that if they wanted to strike 
a really good part of the road, they had 
better follow this TnppettsviUe north and 
south road for at least two more miles, and 
then turn west Clyde thanked him briefly 
and turned almost before he had fimshed 
and hurried away 

For, as he now recalled, and with an 
enormous sense of depression, Roberta was 
thinking and at this very time, that soon 
now, and in the face of all Lycurgus had to 
offer him — Sondra — the conung sprmg and 
summer — the love and romance, gayety, 
position, power — he was going to give all 
that up and go away with and marry her. 
Sneak away to some out-of-the-way place' 
Oh, how horrible' And with a child at his 
age' Oh, why had he ever been so foohsh 
and weak as to identify himself with her m 
this intimate way^ Just because of a few 
lonely evenings' Oh, why, why couldn’t he 
have waited and then this other world 
would have opened up to him just the same? 
If only he could have waited' 

And now unquestionably, unless he 
could speedily and easily disengage him- 
self from her, all this other splendid rec- 
ogmuon would be destined to be with- 
drawn from him, and this other world from 
which he sprang might extend its gloomy, 
poverty-stricken arms to him and envelc^ 
him once more, just as the poverty of his 
family had enveloped and almost strangled 
him from the first And it even occurred to 
him, m a vague way for the first time, how 
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strange it was that this girl and he, whose 
origin had been strikingly similar, should 
have been so drawn to each other in the be- 
ginning. Why should it have been? How 
strange life was, anyway? But even more 
harrowing than this, was the problem of a 
way out that was before him And his mind 
from now on, on this trip, was once more 
searchmg for some solution A word of 
complaint from Roberta or her parents to 10 
his uncle or Gilbert, and assuredly he 
would be done for 

The thought so troubled him that once 
m the car, and although previously he had 
been chattering along with the others about 
what might be in store ahead in the way of 
divertissement, he now sat silent And Son- 
dra, who sat next to him and who previ- 
ously had been whispering at mtervals of 
her plans for the summer, now, instead of 20 
resuming the patter, whispered ‘What 
come over de sweet phing?’ (When Clyde 
appeared to be the least reduced m mind 
she most affected this patter with him, since 
It had an almost electric, if sweetly torment- 
mg effea on him ‘His baby-talking girl,’ 
he sometimes called her ) ‘Facey all dark 
now Little while ago facey all smiles Come 
make facey all mce again Smile at Sondra 
Squeeze Sondra’s arm hke good boy, 30 
Clyde ’ 

She turned and looked up into his eyes to 
see what if any effect this baby-worded ca- 
jolery was havmg, and Clyde did his best to 
brighten, of course. But even so, and m the 


face of all this amazmgly wonderful love on 
her part for him, the specter of Roberta and 
all that she represented now in connection 
with all this, was ever before him — her 
state, her very recent edict in regard to it, 
the obvious impossibihty of domg any- 
thing now but go away with her 

Why — rather than let himself in for a 
thmg like that — would it not be better, and 
even though he lost Sondra once and for all, 
for him to decamp as m the instance of the 
slain child in Kansas City — and be heard of 
nevermore here But then he would lose 
Sondra, his connections here, and his uncle 
— this world' The loss' The loss! The 
misery of once more drifting about here 
and there, of being compelled to write 
his mother once more concermng certain 
things about his flight, which some one 
wriung from here might explain to her 
afterwards — and so much more damaging- 
ly And the thoughts concermng him on the 
part of his relau ves ' And of late he had been 
writing his mother that he was domg so 
well What was it about his life that made 
thmgs like this happen to him’ Was this 
what his hfe was to be hke’ Runmng away 
from one situation and another just to start 
all over somewhere else — perhaps only to be 
compelled to flee from something worse. 
No, he could not run away again He must 
face It and solve it in some way He must! 

God! 
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JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

1879- 


THE DEMIURGE ' 

— l^kat IS man, that his welfare be consid- 
ered? — an ape who chatters to himself of 
kinship with the archangels while filthily 40 
he digs for groundnuts 

— Yet more clearly do 1 perceive that this 
same man is a maimed god. . He is un- 
der penalty condemned to compute eternity 
with false weights and to estimate infinity 
with a yardstick, and he very often does 
It . . 

I The essay is printed from the author's revised version 
of Beyond Life in the Stortsende £dirkm(N Y , 2927) 


— There lies the choice which every man must 
make — or rationally to accept his own lim- 
itations? or stupendously to play the fool 
and swear that he w at will omnipotent^ 

— DIZAIN DES HEINES 

I 

Off-hand (began John Chatteris), I would 
say that books are best insured agamst 
oblivion through practise of the auctorial 
virtues of distmction and clarity, of beauty 
and symmetry, of tenderness and truth and 
urbamty That covers the ground, I think 
and so it remams merely to cite supporting 
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instances here and there, by mentioning that the sum of corporeal life represents an 


a few writers who have observed these 
requirements, and thus to substantiate 
my formula without unnecessary divaga- 
tion . 

Therefore I shall be very bnef. And even 
so, I imagine, you will not be mchned to 
hsten to much of what I am about to say, if 
only because, hke most of us, you are m- 
timidated by that general attitude toward 
culture and the humamties which has made 
of American literature, among foreign pen- 
men, if not precisely an object of despairmg 
envy, at least of feeling comment In par- 
ticular, I imagine that my frequent refer- 
ences to the affairs and people of fled years 
will annoy you, since the American book- 
purchaser shies from such pedantic, and m- 
deed from any, allusion to the past, with that 
distrust peculiar to persons with cnmmal 
records In fact, this murderer, too, is often 
haunted, I dare say, by memories of his 
victim, in thinking of the time he has killed, 
whether with the ‘uphfung’ or with the 
‘daring’ current novels of yesterday 

But you perceive, I trust, that your per- 
sonal indifference, and the lazy contempt of 
America as a whole, toward art matters no 
more affects the eternal verity and the eter- 
nal importance of art than do the religious 
practises of Abyssinia, say, affect the verity 
and importance of the New Testament You 
perceive, 1 trust, that you ought to be in- 
terested in art matters, whatever is your 
actual emotion You understand, in fine — 
as a mere abstract principle — what your 
feehng ‘ought to be ’ Well, it is precisely 
that tendency to imagine yourself and your 
emouons as these thmgs ‘ought to be’ which 
convicts you, over any verbal disclaimer, of 
a vital interest m art matters and it is that 
tendency about which I propose to speak 
very briefly. 

And yet, so insidious is the influence of 
general opinion, even when mamfested as 
plain unreason, that, I confess, whenever 
anyone talks of ‘art’ and ‘aesthetic theories,’ 
I myself am mchned to find him vaguely 
ridiculous, and to detect in every word he 
utters a flavor of affectauon So should you 
prove qmte as susceptible as I to the herd- 
instmct I shall have no ground for com- 
plaint Meanwhile in theory — without of 
necessity accompanying my friend Fehx 
Kennaston all the way to his conclusion 


essay m romantic fiction, — I can perceive 
plainly enough that the shape-givmg pnn- 
ciple of till sentient beings is artisnc. That 
IS a mere matter of looking at hvmg crea- 
tures and noticmg their forms. . . But 
the pnnaple goes deeper, m that it shapes 
too the minds of men, by this umversal 
tendency to unagme — and to think of as m 
reality existent — all the tenants of earth and 
all the affairs of earth, not as they are, but 
‘as they ought to be ’ And so it comes about 
that romance has mvariably been the demi- 
urgic and beneficent force, not merely m 
letters, but m every matter which concerns 
mankind, and that ‘realism,’ with its teach- 
ing that the mile-posts along the road are as 
worthy of consideration as the goal, has al- 
ways figured as man’s chief enemy . . 

2 

Indeed, that scathing criticism which 
Sophocles passed, howsoever anciently on a 
contemporary, remains no less famihar than 
sigmficant, — ‘He paints men as they are I 
paint them as they ought to be ’ It is aside 
from the mark that in impuung such verac- 
ity to Euripides the singer of Colonos was 
talkmg nonsense the point is that Sopho- 
cles saw clearly what was, and what con- 
unues to be, the one unpardonable sm 
against art and human welfare 

For the Greeks, who were nurtured 
among art’s masterworks, recogmzed, with 
much of that perturbing candor wherewith 
children everywhere appraise their associ- 
ates, that gracefully to prevaricate about 
mankind and human existence was art’s 
signal function As a by-product of this per- 
cepuon, Hellemc literature restrained its 
endeavors, quite naturally, to embroidermg 
events that were incontestable because time 
had erased the evidence for or against their 
actual occurrence, and the poets, in their 
quest of protagomsts worth noble han- 
dlmg, evoked them from bright mists of 
anuqtuty, wherethrough, as far as went 
existent proofs, men might m reahty have 
moved ‘as they ought to be ’ Thus, even 
Homer, the most ancient of great verbal 
artists, elected to deal with legends that 
in his day were venerable and m Homer 
when Ajax hfts a stone it is with the 
strength of ten warriors, and Odysseus, 
when such a procedure at all promotes the 
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progress of the story, becomes mvisible It 
seems — ^upon the whole, — less probable 
that Homer drew either of these accom- 
phshments from the actual human hfe 
about him, than from simple conscious- 
ness that It would be very gratifying if 
men could do these thmgs And, mdeed, 
as touches enduring art, to write ‘with the 
eye upon the object’ appears a relatively 
modern pretence, perhaps not unconnected jo 
with the coetaneous phrase of ‘all my 
eye ’ 

Then, when the Attic drama came to 
flowerage, the actors were masked, so that 
their features might display unhuman per- 
fection, the actors were mounted upon co- 
thurm, to lend impressiveness to man’s 
physical mediocrity; and the actors were 
clothed in draperies which philanthropi- 
cally echpsed humamty’s frugal graces In 20 
painting or sculpture, where the human 
body could be ideahzed with a free hand, 
the Greek rule was nakedness in drama, 
where the artist’s material was mcorrigible 
flesh, there was nothing for it save to 
disguise the uncaptivating ground-work 
through some discreet employment of fair 
apparel Thus only could the audience be 
hoodwinked into forgetting for a while 
what men and women really looked hke In 30 
drama, therefore, Theseus declaimed in 
imperial vestments, and m sculpture wore 
at the very most a fig-leaf It is hardly nec- 
essary to point out that the Greeks shared 
few of our delusions concemmg ‘decency’ 
for, of course, they had no more moral 
aversion to a man’s appearing naked in the 
street than to a toad’s doing so, and ob- 
jected simply on the ground that both were 
ugly So they resolutely wrote about — ^and 40 
carved and painted, for that matter — ^men 
‘as they ought to be’ domg such things as 
It would be graufying for men to do if these 
feats were humanly possible . And in 
the twiht evemng of Greek literature you 
will find Theocritus clinging with unshaken 
ardor to unreality, and rcgahng the town- 
folk of Alexandria with tales of an improb- 
able Sicily, where the inhabitants are on 
terms of friendly intimacy with Cyclopes, 50 
water-nymphs and satyrs 

3 

Equally in the Middle Ages did htera- 
ture avoid deviation into the credible 


When carpets of brocade were spread in 
April meadows it was to the end that barons 
and ladies might hsten with delight to 
pecuharly implausible accounts of how Sire 
Roland held the pass at Roncevaux smgle- 
handed against an army, and of Lancelot’s 
education at the bottom of a pond by elfin 
pedagogues, and of how Virgil builded 
Naples upon eggshells. When Engbsh- 
speaking tale-tellers began to concoct 
homespun romances they selected such 
themes as Bevis of Southampton’s addic- 
uon to giant-killing, and Guy of Warwick’s 
encounter with a man-eating cow eighteen 
feet long, and the exploits of Thomas of 
Reading, who exterminated an infinity of 
dragons and eloped with Prester John’s 
daughter after jilting the Queen of Fairy- 
land Chaucer, quesuonless, was so injudi- 
cious as to dabble in that muddy stream of 
contemporaneous happemngs which time 
alone may clarify but the parts of Chaucer 
that endure are a Knight’s story of mytho- 
logical events, a Prioress’s unsubstantiated 
account of a miracle, a Nun’s Priest’s an- 
tiapauon of Rostand’s barnyard fantasy, 
and a ream or two of other delightful flim- 
flams From his contemporaries Chaucer 
got such matter as the Miller’s tale of a 
clerk’s misadventures in osculation. 

4 

But with the invention of printing, 
thoughts spread so expediuously ttot it be- 
came possible to acquire quite serviceable 
ideas without the trouble of thinking and 
very few of us since then have cared to risk 
impairment of our minds by using them A 
consequence was that, with inacuon, man’s 
imagination in general grew more sluggish, 
and demurred, just as mental indolence 
continues to balk, over the exertion of con- 
ceiving an unfamiliar locale, in any form of 
art. The deterioration, of course, was grad- 
ual, and for a considerable while theatrical 
audiences remained receptively ilhterate 
And It seems at first sight gratifying to note 
that for a lengthy period Marlowe was the 
most ‘popular’ of the Elizabethan play- 
wrights for in Marlowe’s superb verse 
there is really very httle to indicate that the 
writer had ever encountered any human 
beings, and certamly nothmg whatever to 
show that he had seriously considered this 
especial division of fauna whereas all his 
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scenes are laid somewhere a long way west 
of the Hesperides Yet Marlowe’s popu- 
larity, one cannot but suspect, was fur- 
thered by unxsthetic aids, m divers 
‘comic’ scenes which time has beneficently 
destroyed At all events, complaisant dram- 
atists, out of a normal preference for but- 
ter with their daily bread, soon began to 
romance about contemporary hfe It is not 
Shakespeare’s least claim to applause that 10 
he sedulously avoided doing anything of 
the sort To the other side, bemg human, 
Shakespeare was not untainted by the aug- 
menting trend toward ‘reahsm,’ and m de- 
picting his fellows was prone to limit him- 
self to exaggeration of their powers of fancy 
and diction This, as we now know, is a too 
sparing employment of untruthfulness and 
there is ground for sharp arraignment of 
the imbecility attributed to Lear, and 20 
Othello, and Hamlet, and Macbeth, and 
Romeo — to cite only a few instances, — by 
any candid estimate of their acuons, when 
deprived of the transfiguring glow where- 
with Shakespeare invests what is being 
done, by evoking a haze of lovely words. 

For, really, to go mad because a hostess re- 
sents your brmgmg a hundred servants on 
a visit, or to murder your wife because she 
has misplaced a handkerchief, is much the 30 
sort of conduct which is daily chromcled by 
the mornmg-paper, and in charity to man’s 
self-respect should be restricted to the os- 
tentatious impermanence of journalism But 
at bottom Shakespeare never displayed any 
very hearty admiration for humamty as a 
race, and would seem to have found not 
many more commendable traits m general 
exercise among mankmd than did the au- 
thors of the Bible 40 

Few of the art-reverencmg Elizabethans, 
however, or of the earher Jacobeans, han- 
dled the surroundmg English hfe when 
they dealt with the contemporaneous it 
was with a reassuringly remote Itahan 
background, agamst which almost any- 
thmg might be supposed to happen, m 
the way of picturesque miquity and poi- 
soned wine so that they composed with 
much of that fine irresponsibility where- 50 
with American journahsts expose the court- 
life of Madrid and Vienna But the matur- 
mg Jacobean drama, under the insidious 
and dreadful influence of common-sense, 
tended spasmodically toward untruths 


about the workaday hfe of its audience, 
with such depressmg results as Hyde Park, 
The Roaring Girl and The New Inn, by men 
who m the field of unrestricted imagination 
had showed themselves to be possessed of 
genuine abihty It should always be re- 
membered m favor of the Puritans that 
when they closed the theatres ‘reahsm’ was 
sprawhng upon the stage. 

5 

Then came the gallant protest of the 
Restoration, when Wycherley and his suc- 
cessors m drama, commenced to write of 
contemporary hfe in much the spirit of 
modern musical comedy, which utihzes a 
fac-simile of the New York Pennsylvania 
Railway Station, or of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, as an appropriate setting for a 
ballet and a comeian’s colloquy with the 
orchestra leader Thus here the scenes are 
m St James’s Park, outside Westminster, 
m the New Exchange, and m other places 
famihar to the audience, and the characters 
barter jokes on current events but the laws 
of the performers’ mimic existence are 
frankly extra-mundane, and their anucs, in 
Restoration days as now, would have sub- 
jected the perpetrators to immediate ar- 
rest upon the auditorial side of footlights. 
A great deal of queer nonsense has been 
prmted concermng the comedy of Gal- 
lantry, upon the starihng assumption that 
Its authors copied the hfe about them It 
IS true that Wycherley, in this well-mgh 
the first of English authors to go astray, 
began the permcious practise of depicting 
men as being not very much better than 
they actually are of that I will speak later 
but Wycherley had the saving grace to pre- 
sent his men and women as trammeled by 
the social restrictions of Cloud-Cuckoo- 
Land alone And, were there nothing else. 

It seems improbable that Congreve, say, 
really beheved that every young fellow 
spoke habitually in terms of philosophic 
wit and hated his father, and that every old 
hunks possessed, more or less vicariously, a 
beauuful second wife, and that people mar- 
ried without noticmg either that the parson 
or the bride was a familiar acquaintance 
pretendmg to be somebody else, and that 
monetary competence and happiness and 
ail-important documents, as well as a sud- 
den turn for heroic verse, were regularly 
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accorded to everybody toward eleven 
o’clock m me evening. 

6 

Thus far the ilhterate ages, when as yet 
so few persons could read that literature 
tended generally toward the acted drama 
The stage could supply much illusory as- 
sistance, in the way of pads and wigs and 
grease-paints and soft hghtmgs, toward 
making men appear heroic and women 
charming, but, after all, the roles were 
necessarily performed by human beings, 
and the charitable deceit was not continuous 
The audience was ever and anon bemg re- 
minded, against its firm-set wiU, that men 
were mediocre creatures 

Now could the poets, howsoever rapidly 
now multiphed their verse-books, satisfac- 
torily delude their patrons into overlookmg 
this unpleasant fact For one reason or an- 
other, men as a whole have never taken 
kindlily to printed poetry most of us are 
unable to put up with it at all, and even to 
the exceptional person verse after an hour’s 
reading becomes unaccountably tiresome 
Prose — for no very patent cause — is much 
easier going So the poets proved ineffectual 
comforters, who could but rarely be-drug 
even the few to whom their charms did not 
seem gibberish 

With the advent of the novel, all this was 
changed Not merely were you relieved 
from metrical fatigue, but there came no 
commonplace flesh-and-blood to give the 
he to the artist’s pretensions It was pos- 
sible, really for the first time, acceptably to 
present in hterature men ‘as they ought to 
be ’ Richardson could dilate as unrestrain- 
edly as he pleased upon the super-emi- 
nence in virtue and sin, respectively, of his 
Grandison and his Lovelace emboldened 
by the knowledge that there was nothmg to 
check him off save the dubious touchstone 
of his reader’s common-sense Fielding was 
not only able to conduct a broad-shouldered 
young ruffian to fortime and a lovely wife, 
but could moreover endow Tom Jones with 
all sorts of heroic and esumable qualities 
such as (in mere unimportant faa) rascals 
do not display in actual hfe When the novel 
succeeded the drama it was no longer neces- 
sary for the artist to represent human beings 
with even partial veracity and this new 
style of writing at once became emblematic 


And so It has been ever since. Novehsts 
have severally evolved their pleasmg sym- 
bols wherewith approximately to suggest 
human beings and the business of human 
hfe, much as remote Egyptians drew ser- 
rated lines to convey the idea of water and 
a circle to indicate etermty The symbols 
have often varied but there has rarely been 
any ill-advised attempt to depict hfe as it 
lo seems in the hvmg of it, or to crystallize the 
vague notions and feeble sensations with 
wluch human bemgs, actually, muddle 
through to an epitaph, if only because all 
sensible persons, obscurely aware that this 
routine is far from what it ought to be, have 
always preferred to deny its existence And 
moreover, we have come long ago to be 
guided in any really decisive speech or ac- 
non by what we have read somewhere, and 
20 so, may fairly claim that literature should 
select (as it does) such speeches and such 
actions as typical of our essential fives, 
rather than the gray interstices, which we 
perforce fill m extempore, and botch 

As concerns the novelists of the day be- 
fore yesterday, this evasion of veracity is 
already more or less conceded the ‘plati- 
tudinous heroics’ of Scott and the ‘exag- 
gerated sentimentalism’ of Dickens are 
30 notorious in quite authoritative arcles 
whose ducdame is the honest belief that art 
IS a branch of pedagogy. Thackeray, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere, avoids many a 
logical outcome of circumstance, when rec- 
ogmtion thereof would be inconvenient, by 
kilhng off somebody and blinding the reader 
with a tear-drenched handkerchief And 
when we sanely appraise the most cried-up 
writer of genteel ‘reahsm,’ matters are not 
40 conducted much more candidly Here is a 
fair sample — ‘From the very beginmng of 
my acquamtance with you, your manners, 
impressmg me with the fullest behef of 
your arrogance, your conceit, and your 
selfish disdain of the feehngs of others, were 
such as to form that ground-work of disap- 
probation on which succeedmg events have 
built so immovable a dishke, and I had not 
known you a month before I felt that you 
50 were the last man m the world whom I 
could ever be prevailed on to marry ’ It is 
Miss Austen’s most famous, most beloved, 
and most ‘natural’ character replymg — ^not 
by means of a stilted letter, but colloquially, 
under the stress of emotion — to a proposal 
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of marnage by the man she loves. This is a 
crisis which m human hfe a normal young 
women simply does not meet with any 
such rhetorical architecture . So there 
really seems small ground for wonder that 
Mr Darcy observed, ‘You have said quite 
enough, madam’, and no cause whatever 
for surprise that he hastily left the room, 
and was heard to open the front-door and 
quit the house Yet, be it forthwith 

added, Scott and Dickens and Thackeray, 
and even Miss Austen, were in the right, 
from one or another aestheuc standpomt, in 
thus variously editing and revismg their 
contemporaries’ unsatisfactory disposition 
of hfe Indeed, upon no plea could they be 
bound to emulate malfeasance 

Criticism as to the veracity of more re- 
cent writers is best dismissed with the 
well-merited commendation that novehsts 
to-day continue rigorously to respect the 
Second Commandment Meanwhile it may, 
with comparative safety, be pointed out 
that no interred writer of widely conceded 
genius has ever displayed in depictmg the 
average bf human speech and thought and 
aaion, and general endowments, such ex- 
actness as would be becommg in an affida- 
vit, but rather, when his art touched on 
these dangerous topics, has regarded ro- 
mantic prevarication as a necessity The 
truth about ourselves is the one truth, above 
all others, which we are adamantine not to 
face And this determination springs, not 
wholly from vanity, but from a profound 
race-sense that by such demal we have httle 
to lose, and a great deal to gam 

7 

For, as has been said before, an mveter- 
ate Sophocles notes clearly that veraaty 
IS the one unpardonable sin, not merely 
against art, but against human welfare . . 
You will observe that the beginnmgs of fic- 
tion everywhere, among all races, take with 
cunous unanimity the same form It is 
always the history of the unlooked-for 
achievements and the ultimate, very public 
triumph of the lU-used youngest son From 
the myth of Zeus, third son of Chronos, to 
the third prince of the fairy-tale, there is no 
excepuon. Everywhere it is to the despised 
weakhng tliat romance accords the final and 
very public victory For m the hfe-battle 
for existence it was of course the men of 
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pumest build who first developed mental 
abihty, since hardier compeers, who took 
with bloodied hands that which they 
wanted, had no especial need of less re- 
liable makeshifts and everywhere this 
weakhng, quite naturally, afforded himself 
m imagination what the force of circum- 
stance demed him in fact Competent per- 
sons, then as now, had neithei the time nor 
to abihty for hterature. 

By and by a staggenng stroke of gemus 
improved the tale by addmg the handicap 
of sex-weakness and Cinderella (whom 
romance begot and deified as Psyche) 
straightway led captive every dreamer’s 
hitherto unvoiced desire This is the most 
beloved story in the world’s hbrary, and, 
barrmg a tremendous exception to which I 
shall presently return, will always remam 
20 without rival Any author an5iwhere can 
gam men’s love by remodehng (not too 
drasucally) the history of Cinderella' thou- 
sands of calhgraphic persons have, of 
course, availed themselves of this fortunate 
arcumstance and the seenung miracle is 
that the naive and the most sophisticated 
contmue to thrill, at each re-telling of the 
hackneyed story, with the mstant response 
of fiddlestnngs, to an interpretauon of hfe 
30 which one is tempted to describe as fiddle- 
sticks Yet an inevitable, very pubhc tri- 
umph of the downtrodden — with all imagi- 
nable pomp and fanfare — is of necessity a 
tenet generally acceptable to a world of m- 
effectual inhabitants, each one of whom is a 
monarch of dreams incarcerated in a prison 
of flesh, and each of whom is hourly fretted, 
no less by the mdifference of nature to his 
phght, than by the irrelevancy thereto of 
40 those social orderings he dazedly ballots 
mto existence . . Christianity, with its 

teachmg that the oppressed shall be exalted, 
and the unhappy made free of eternal bhss, 
thus came in the mck of occasion, to 
pronuse what the run of men were eager to 
beheve Such a delectable prospect, irre- 
specuve of its plausibility, could not m the 
nature of things fail to become popular as 
has been strikingly attested by man’s wide 
so acceptance of the rather exigent require- 
ments of Chnstiamty, and his honest en- 
deavors ever smce to mterpret them as 
meamng whatever happens to be conven- 
ient 

In similar fashion, humamty would seem 
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at an early period to have wrenched com- 
fort from prefiguring man as the hero of the 
cosmic romance For it was unpleasantly 
apparent that man did not excel m physical 
strength, as set against the other creatures 
of a planet whereon may be encountered 
tigers and elephants His senses were of low 
development, as compared with the senses 
of inseas and, indeed, senses possessed by 
some of these small contemporaries man 
presently found he did not share, nor very 
clearly understand. The luxury of wings, 
and even the common comfort of a caudal 
appendage, was denied him He walked 
painfully, without hoofs, and, created naked 
as a shelled almond, with difficulty outhved 
a season of inclement weather Physically, 
he displayed in not a sohtary trait a product 
of nature’s more ambitious labor . . He, 
thus, surpassed the rest of vital creation in 
nothing except, as was begmning to be 
rumored, the power to reason, and even so, 
was apparently too magnanimous to avail 
himself of the privilege. 

But to acknowledge such disconcerung 
facts would never do just as inevitably, 
therefore, as the peafowl came to hsten with 
condescension to the mghtingale, and the 
tortoise to deplore the slapdash ways of his 
contemporanes, man probably began very 
early to regale himself with flattermg narra- 
uves as to his nature and desuny Among 
the countless internecme aiumals that 
roamed earth, puissant with claw and fang 
and smew, an ape reft of his tail, and grown 
rusty at climbing, was the most formidable, 
and m the end would triumph It was of 
course considered blasphemous to inquire 
mto tlie grounds for this behef, m view 
of Its patent desirabihty, for the race was 
already human So the prophetic portrait of 
man treading among cringing pleosauri to 
browbeat a frightened dinosaur was duly 
scratched upon the cave’s wall, and art be- 
gan forthwith to accredit human bemgs 
with every trait and desuny which they 
desiderated. . . . 

And so to-day, as always, we delight to 
hear about mvmcible men and women of 
unearthly loveliness — corrected and con- 
siderably augmented versions of our faimly 
arcle, — performing feats ilhmitably beyond 
our modest powers And so to-day no one 
upon the preferable side of Bedlam wishes 
to be remmded of what we are m actuahty. 


even were it possible, by any disastrous 
miracle, ever to dispel the mist which ro- 
mance has evoked about all human doings, 
and to the golden twihght of which old 
usage has so accustomed us that, like noc- 
turnal birds, our vision grows perturbed in 
a clearer atmosphere And we have come 
very firmly to beheve in the existence of 
men everywhere, not as in fact they are, but i 
lo ‘as they ought to be ’ 

8 

Now art, hke all the other noteworthy 
factors m this remarkable world, serves in 
the end uuhtanan purposes When a trait is 
held up as desirable, for a convincingly 
long while, the average person, out of self- 
respect, pretends to possess it with ume, he 
acts letter-perfect as one endowed there- 
20 with, and comes unshakably to beheve that 
It has guided him from infancy For while 
everyone is notoriously swayed by appear- 
ances, this is more especially true of his own 
appearance cleanhness is, if not actually 
next to godhness, so far a promoter of be- 
nevolence that no man feels upon quite 
friendly terms with his fellow-beings when 
conscious that he needs a shave, and if m 
grief you resolutely contort your mouth 
3 ° into a smile you somehow do become forth- 
with aware of a considerable mitigation of 
misery . So it is that man’s vamty and 
hypocrisy and lack of clear thinking are in 
a fair way to prove m the outcome his sal- 
vation 

All IS vamty, quoth the son of David, in- 
vernng the truth for popular consumption, 
as became a wise Preacher who knew that 
vanity is all For man alone of ammals plays 
4 ° the ape to his dreams That a dog dreams 
vehemently is matter of pubhc knowledge 
It is perfectly possible that in his more ec- 
static visions he usurps the shape of his mas- 
ter, and visits Elysian pantries in human 
form with awakemng, he observes that in 
point of fact he is a dog, and as a rational 
animal, makes the best of camneship. But 
with man the case is otherwise, m that when 
logic leads to any humihating conclusion, 
50 the sole effect is to discredit logic 

So has man’s mdomitable vamty made a 
harem of his mstinas, and walled off a 
seragho wherem to beget the virtues and re- 
finements and all ennobhng factors in man’s 
long progress from gorillaship As has been 
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suggested, creative literature would seem to 
have sprung simply from the instinct of any 
hurt animal to seek revenge, — and ‘to get 
even,’ as the phrase runs, m the field of im- 
agination when such revenge was not feas- 
ible in any other arena Then, too, it 

IS an mstinct common to brute creatures 
that the breeding or even the potential 
mother must not be bitten, — upon which 
modest basis a httle by a httle mankind 
builded the fair code of domnei, or woman- 
worship, which for so long a while did yeo- 
man service among legislators toward 
keeping half our citizens ‘out of the mire 
of pohtics,’ and which still enables any 
reputable looking married woman to kill 
whatsoever male she elects with impunity 
From the shuddering dread that beasts 
mamfest toward imcomprehended forces, 
such as wind and thunder and tall waves, 
man developed religion, and a consohng 
assurance of divine paternity And when 
you come to judge what he made of sexual 
desire, appraising the deed m view as 
against the wondrous overture of courtship 
and that infinity of high achievements 
which time has seen performed as grace- 
notes, words fail before his egregious 
thaumaturgy For after any such stupen- 
dous bit of hocus-pocus, there seems to be 
no limit fixed to the conjurations of human 
vanity 

9 

And these aspiring noaons blended a 
great while since, into what may be termed 
the Chivalrous attitude toward life Thus it 
IS that romance, the real demiurge, the first 
and lovehest daughter of human vamty, 
contrives all those dynamic illusions which 
arc used to further the ultimate ends of 
romance The cornerstone of Chivalry 

I take to be the idea of vicarship for the 
chivalrous person is, in his own eyes at 
least, the child of God, and goes about this 
world as his Father’s representative m an 
ahen country It was very adroitly to human 
pride, through an assumpuon of man’s per- 
sonal responsibihty m his tmiest action, 
that Chivalry made its appeal, and exhorted 
every man to keep faith, not merely with 
the arbitrary will of a strong god, but with 
himself There is no cause for wonder that 
the appeal was irresistible, when to each 
man it thus admitted that he himself was 
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the one thmg seriously to be considered 
. . So man became a chivalrous ammal, 
and about this fiatteiing notion of divme 
vicarship bmlded his elaborate meditevai 
code, to which, in essentials, a great num- 
ber of persons adhere even nowadays 
Questionless, however, the Chivalrous atti- 
tude does not very happily fit in with mod- 
em conditions, whereby the self-elected 
10 obhgations of the kmght-errant toward re- 
pressing evil are (in theory at all events) 
more efficaciously discharged by an organ- 
ized pohee and a jury system 

And perhaps it was never, quite, a ‘prac- 
tical’ attitude, — no, mats quel geste' as was 
observed by a pre-eminently chivalrous 
person At worst, it is an attitude which one 
finds very takmg to the fancy as the posture 
IS exemphfied by divers mediaeval chrom- 
20 clers, who had sound notions about por- 
traymg men ‘as they ought to be ’ 

There is Nicolas de Caen, for mstance, who 
m his Dizatn des Reims (with which I am 
farmhar, 1 confess, in the Enghsh version 
alone) presents with some naivet 6 this no- 
tion of divme vicarslnp, in that he would 
seem to restrict it to the nobility and gentry 
‘For royal persons and their immediate as- 
sociates,’ Dom Nicolas assumes at outset, 
30 ‘are the responsible stewards of Heaven’ 
and regarding them contmuously as such, 
he selects from the fives of various queens 
ten crucial moments wherein (as Nicolas 
phrases it), ‘Destiny has thrust her sceptre 
mto the hands of a human bemg, and left 
the weakfing free to steer the pregnant out- 
come Now prove thyself to be at bottom a 
god or else a beast, saith Destmy, and now 
eternally abide that choice ’ Yet this, and 
40 this alone, when you come to think of it, is 
what Desuny says, not merely to ‘royal per- 
sons and their immediate associates,’ but to 
everyone And in his Roman de Lust- 
gnan Nicolas deals with that quaint develop- 
ment of the Chivalrous attitude to which I 
just alluded, that took form, as an alhed but 
individual illusion, m domnei, or woman- 
worship, and foimd m a man’s mistress an 
ever-present remmder, and sometimes a 
50 rival of God There is somethmg not un- 
patheuc in the thought that this once 
world-controlhng force is restricted to-day 
to removing a man’s hat m an elevator and 
occasionally compelling a surrender of his 
seat in a streetcar . . . But this Roman de 
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Lusignan also has been put into English, 
with an Afterword by the translator where- 
in the theories of domnei are rather pains- 
takingly set forth and thereto I shall 
presently recur, for further consideration of 
this illusion of domnei 

Always, of course, the Chivalrous atti- 
tude was an intelhgent attitude, m which 
one spun romances and accorded no me- 
ticulous attenaon to mere facts . For lo 
thus to spin romances is to brmg about, in 
every sense, man’s recreation, since man 
alone of animals can, actually, acquire a 
trait by assuming, m defiance of reason, 
that he already possesses it. To spin ro- 
mances is. Indeed, man’s proper and pecu- 
liar function m a world wherem he only of 
created bemgs can make no profitable use 
of the truth about himself For man alone of 
animals plays the ape to his dreams So he 20 
fares onward chivalrously, led by ignes 
fatui no doubt, yet moving onward And 
that the goal remains ambiguous seems but 
a mvial arcumstance to any hvmg creature 
who knows, he knows not how, that to stay 
still can be esteemed a virtue only in the 
dead. 

10 

Indeed, when I consider the race to 30 
which I have the honor to belong, I am 
filled with respectful wonder . . All 

about us flows and gyrates unceasingly the 
material umverse, — an endless inconceiv- 
able jumble of rotatory blazmg gas and 
frozen spheres and detonating comets, 
wherethrough spms Earth hke a frail midge 
And to this blown molecule adhere what 
imUions and millions and millions of para- 
sites just such as I am, begettmg and 40 
dreammg and slaying and abnegating and 


toihng and making mirth, just as did afore- 
time those countless generauons of our 
forebears, every one of whom was likewise 
a creature just such as I am! Were the hu- 
man beings that have been subjected to con- 
finement m flesh each numbered, as is cus- 
tomary m other penal insututes, with what 
interminable row of digits might one set 
forth your number, say, or mme? 

Nor is this everything For my reason, 
such as It IS, perceives this race, m its en- 
tirety, in the whole outcome of its achieve- 
ment, to be beyond all wording petty and 
ineffectual and no more than thought can 
estimate the relative proportion to the ma- 
terial umverse of our poor Earth, can 
thought conceive with what quintilhonths 
to express that fractional part which I, as an 
mdividual parasite, add to Earth’s negh- 
gible fretting by ephemerae 

And still — behold the miracle' — still I 
believe life to be a personal transacuon be- 
tween myself and Omnipotence, I believe 
that what I do is somehow of importance, 
and I beheve that I am on a journey toward 
some very public triumph not unlike that of 
the third prince in the fairy-tale . . Even 
to-day I beheve m this dynamic illusion 
For that creed was the first great inspiration 
of the dermurge, — man’s big romantic idea 
of Chivalry, of himself as his Father’s rep- 
resentative in an alien country, — and it is a 
notion at which mere fact and reason yelp 
demal unavailingly For every one of us is 
so constituted that he knows the romance 
to be true, and corporal fact and human 
reason in this matter, as m divers others, to 
be the suborned and perjured witnesses of 
‘realism ’ 

1917-1918 1919 
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FROM TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK 
THE WORLD 

Moscow ' 

The Military Revolutionary Committee, 
with a fierce intensity, followed up its vic- 
tory 

1 The selection is Chapter lo of Ten Days That Shook 
the ir<wW(N Y , 1919) 


NOVEMBER I4TH. 

To all Army, corps, divisional and regi- 
mental Committees, to all Soviets of 
Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Depu- 
ties, to all, all, all. 

Conforming to the agreement between 
the Cossacks, yunkers, soldiers, sailors 
and workers, it has been decided to ar- 
raign Alexander Feodorvitch Kerensky 


50 
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before a tribunal of the people. We de- 
mand that Kerensky be arrested, and 
that he be ordered, in the name of the 
orgamzations hereinafter mentioned, to 
come immediately to Petrograd and pre- 
sent himself to the tribunal. 

SIGNED, 

The Cossacks of the 
First Division of 10 
Ussun Cavalry, the 
Committee of Yim- 
kers of the Petro- 
grad detachment of 
Franc-Ttreurs, the 
delegate of the Fifth 
Army 

people’s commissar DYBENKO 

The Committee for Salvauon, the Duma, 10 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Rev- 
oluuonary party — proudly claiming Keren- 
sky as a member — all passionately protested 
that he could only be held responsible to 
the Constituent Assembly 

On the evening of November i6th I 
watched two thousand Red Guards swmg 
down the Zagorodny Prospekt behmd a 
mihtary band playing the Marseillaise — and 
how appropriate it sounded — with blood- 30 
red flags over the dark ranks of workmen, to 
welcome home agam their brothers who 
had defended ‘Red Petrograd ’ In the bitter 
dusk they tramped, men and women, their 
tall bayonets swaymg, through streets 
faintly hghted and shppery with mud, be- 
tween silent crowds of bourgeois, contemp- 
tuous but fearful 

All were against them — busmess men, 
speculators, mvestors, land-owners, army 40 
officers, pohucians, teachers, students, pro- 
fessional men, shop-keepers, clerks, agents 
The other Sociahst parties hated the Bol- 
sheviki with an implacable hatred. On the 
side of the Soviets were the rank and file of 
the workers, the sailors, all the undemo- 
rahzed soldiers, the landless peasants, and 
a few — a very few — mtellectuals. . 

From the farthest comers of great Russia, 
whereupon desperate street-fighting burst 50 
like a wave, news of Kerensky’s defeat came 
echoing back the immense roar of prole- 
tarian victory Kazan, Saratov, Novgorod, 
Vinmtza — where the streets had run with 
blood, Moscow, where the Bolsheviki had 


turned their artillery agamst the last strong- 
hold of the bourgeoisie — the Kremlin 
‘They are bombardmg the Kremhn'’ The 
news passed from mouth to mouth m the 
streets of Petrograd, almost with a sense of 
terror. Travellers from “white and shm- 
mg httle mother Moscow’ told fearful 
tales. Thousands killed; the Tverskaya 
and the Kuznetsky Most in flames, the 
church of Vasih Blazhemy a smoking 
rum, Usspensky Cathedral crumblmg 
down, the Spasskaya Gate of the Kremhn 
tonermg, the Duma burned to the 
ground 

Nothmg that the Bolsheviki had done 
could compare with this fearful blasphemy 
m the heart of Holy Russia To the ears of 
the devout sounded the shock of guns 
crashmg m the face of the Holy Orthodox 
Church, and pounding to dust the sanc- 
tuary of the Russian nation . . 

On November 15 th, Lunatcharsky, Com- 
missar of Education, broke mto tears at the 
session of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, and rushed from the room, cry- 
mg, ‘I cannot stand it I I cannot bear the 
monstrous destruction of beauty and tradi- 
uon 

That afternoon his letter of resignation 
was pubhshed in the newspapers 

I have just been mformed, by people 
arriving from Moscow, what has hap- 
pened there 

The Cathedral of St Basil the Blessed, 
the Cathedral of the Assumption, are 
being bombarded. The Kremlm, where 
are now gathered the most important art 
treasures of Petrograd and of Moscow, is 
under amllery fire There are thousands 
of vicums. 

The fearful struggle there has reached 
a pitch of bestial ferocity. 

What IS left? What more can happen? 

I cannot bear this My cup is full I am 
unable to endure these horrors. It is im- 
possible to work under the pressure of 
thoughts which drive me mad! 

That IS why I am leavmg the Council 
of People’s Commissars. 

I fiilly realize the gravity of this dea- 
sion But I can bear no more . . . 

That same day the White Guards and 
yunkers m the Kremlm surrendered, and 
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were allowed to march out unharmed The 
treaty of peace follows 

I The Committee of Pubhc Safety 
ceases to exist. 

2. The White Guard gives up its arms 
and dissolves The officers retam their 
swords and regulation side-arms In the 
Mihtary Schools are retained only the 
arms necessary for instructionj all others lo 
are surrendered by the yunkers The 
Mihtary Revolutionary Committee guar- 
antees the liberty and mviolabihty of 
the person 

3 To settle the question of disarma- 
ment, as set forth m section 2, a special 
commission is appointed, consistmg of 
representatives from all organisations 
which took part m the peace negotiations 

4 From the moment of the signature 20 
of this peace treaty, both parties shall im- 
mediately give order to cease firing and 
halt all mihtary operations, taking meas- 
ures to ensure punctual obedience to this 
order 

5 At the signature of the treaty, all 
prisoners made by the two parties shall 
be released 

For two days now the Bolsheviki had 30 
been in control of the city The frightened 
citizens were creeping out of their cellars to 
seek their dead, the barricades in the streets 
were being removed Instead of diminish- 
ing, however, the stories of destruction m 
Moscow continued to grow And it 

was under the influence of these fearful re- 
ports that we decided to go there 

Petrograd, after all, in spite of bemg for a 
century the seat of Government, is still an 40 
artificial city Moscow is real Russia, Russia 
as It was and will be, m Moscow we would 
get the true feeling of the Russian people 
about the Revolution Life was more ra- 
tense there. 

For the past week the Petrograd Mihtary 
Revolutionary Committee, aided by the 
rank and file of the Railway Workers, had 
seized control of the Nicolai Railroad, and 
hurled trainload after tramload of sailors 50 
and Red Guards southwest . . . We were 
provided with passes from Smolny, without 
which no one could leave the capital 
When the tram backed into the station, a 
mob of shabby soldiers, aU carrymg huge 


sacks of eatables, stormed the doors, 
smashed the windows, and poured into all 
the compartments, filhng up the aisles and 
even chmbing onto the roof Three of us 
managed to wedge our way into a compart- 
ment, but almost immediately about twenty 
soldiers entered . . . There was room for 
only four people, we argued, expostulated, 
and the conductor joined us — but the sol- 
diers merely laughed. Were they to bother 
about the comfort of a lot of boorzhm (bour- 
geois)? We produced the passes from 
Smolny, instantly the soldiers changed 
their attitude 

‘Come, comrades,’ cried one, ‘these are 
American tovarishtcht They have come 
thirty thousand versts to see our Revolu- 
uon, and they are naturally tired. . ’ 

With pohte and friendly apologies the 
soldiers began to leave Shortly afterward 
we heard them breaking into a compart- 
ment occupied by two stout, well-dressed 
Russians, who had bribed the conductor 
and locked their door . . 

About seven o’clock m the evening we 
drew out of the station, an immense long 
train drawn by a weak little locomonve 
burning wood, and stumbled along slowly, 
with many stops The soldiers on the roof 
kicked with their heels and sang whinmg 
peasant songs, and in the corridor, so 
jammed that it was impossible to pass, vio- 
lent political debates raged all night long 
Occasionally the conductor came through, 
as a matter of habit, looking for tickets 
He found very few except ours, and after a 
half-hour of futile wrangling, hfted his 
arms despairingly and withdrew The at- 
mosphere was sufling, full of smoke and 
foul odours, if It hadn’t been for the 
broken windows we would doubtless have 
smothered during the mght 

In the morning, hours late, we looked 
out upon a snowy world. It was bitter cold 
About noon a peasant woman got on with 
a basket-full of bread-chunks and a great 
can of luke warm coffee-substitute From 
then on until dark there was nothmg but tlie 
packed train, jolting and stopping, and oc- 
casional stations where a ravenous mob 
swooped down on the scantily-furmshed 
buffet and swept it clean ... At one of 
these halts I ran into Nogin and Rykov, the 
seceding Commissars, who were returning 
to Moscow to put their grievances before 
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their own Soviet, and further along was 
Bukharin, a short, red-bearded man with 
the eyes of a fanatic — ‘more Left than 
Lemn,’ they said of him 
Then the three strokes of the bell and we 
made a rush for the tram, wormmg our 
way through the packed and noisy aisle 
. A good-natured crowd, bearmg the 
discomfort with humorous patience, inter- 
minably argmng about everything from the lo 
simation in Petrograd to the British Trade- 
Union system, and disputing loudly with 
the few boorzhui whti were on board Be- 
fore we reached Moscow almost every car 
had orgamzed a Committee to secure and 
distribute food, and these Committees be- 
came divided into political factions, who 
wrangled over fundamental principles . 

The station at Moscow was deserted We 
went to the office of the Comtmssar, m or- 20 
der to arrange for our return tickets He 
was a sullen youth with the shoulder-straps 
of a Lieutenant, when we showed him our 
papers from Smolny, he lost his temper and 
declared that he was no Bolshevik, that he 
represented the Committee of Public Safety 
It was characteristic — m the general 
turmoil attending the conquest of the city, 
the chief railway station had been forgotten 
by the victors 30 

Not a cab m sight A few blocks down 
the street, however, we woke up a gro- 
tesquely-padded izvostchik asleep upright 
on the box of his little sleigh ‘How much 
to the centre of the town^’ 

He scratched his head ‘The bartnt won’t 
be able to find a room in any hotel,’ he said 
‘But I’ll take you around for a hundred 
rubles ’ Before the Revolution it cost 
two' We objected, but he simply shrugged 40 
his shoulders ‘It takes a good deal of 
courage to drive a sleigh nowadays,’ he 
went on We could not beat him down be- 
low fifty As we sped along the silent, 
snowy half-hghted streets, he recounted 
his adventures during the six days’ fighung 
‘Drivmg along, or waiung for a fare on the 
corner,’ he said, ‘all of a sudden pooffl a can- 
non ball exploding here, pooff' a cannon 
ball there, ratt-ratt' a machme-gim . . 50 

I gallop, the devils shootmg all around I 
get to a mce quiet street and stop, doze a 
httle, pooff' another cannon ball, ratt- 
ratt. Devils' Devils' Devils' Brrr'’ 

In the centre of the town the snow-piled 
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streets were qmet with the stillness of con- 
valescence Only a few arc-hghts were burn- 
mg, only a few pedestnans hurried along 
the side-walks An icy wmd blew from the 
great plain, cumng to the bone. At the first 
hotel we entered an office illuminated by 
two candles 

‘Yes, we have some very comfortable 
rooms, but all the wmdows are shot out If 
the gospodtn does not mmd a httle fresh 
air. . ’ 

Down the Tverskaya the shop-wmdows 
were broken, and there were shell-holes 
and torn-up pavmg stones m the street. 
Hotel after hotel, all full, or the proprietors 
still so frightened that all they could say 
was, ‘No, no, there is no room' There is no 
room'’ On the main streets, where the 
great banking-houses and mercantile houses 
lay, the Bolshevik artillery had been indis- 
criminately effective As one Soviet official 
told me, ‘Whenever we didn’t know just 
where the yunkers ana White Guards were, 
we bombarded their pocket-books .’ 

At the big Hotel National they finally 
took us in, for we were foreigners, and the 
Mihtary Revoluuonary Committee had 
promised to protect the dwelhngs of 
foreigners On the top floor the man- 
ager showed us where shrapnel had shat- 
tered several windows ‘The ammals'’ said 
he, shaking his fist at imaginary Bolsheviki 
‘But wait' Their time will come; in just a 
few days now their ridiculous Government 
will fall, and then we shall make them 
suffer'’ 

We dmed at a vegetarian restaurant with 
the entiang name, ‘I Eat Nobody,’ and 
Tolstoy’s picture prominent on the walls, 
and then sallied out into the streets. 

The headquarters of the Moscow Soviet 
was m the palace of the former Governor- 
General, an imposing white building front- 
ing Skobehev Square. Red Guards stood 
sentry at the door At the head of the wide, 
formal stairway, whose walls were plastered 
with annoimcements of committee-meet- 
ings and addresses of political parties, we 
passed through a senes of lofty ante-rooms, 
hung with red-shrouded pictures m gold 
frames, to the splendid state salon, with its 
magmficent crystal lustres and gilded cor- 
mces A low-voiced hum of talk, imderlaid 
with the whirrmg bass of a score of sewmg 
machines, filled the place. Huge bolts of 
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red and black cotton cloth were unrolled, 
serpentming across the parqueted floor and 
over tables, at which sat half a hundred 
women, cuttmg and sewing streamers and 
banners for the Funeral of the Revolu- 
aonary Dead The faces of these women 
were roughened and scarred with life at its 
most difficult, they worked now sternly, 
many of them with eyes red from weepmg 
. . .The losses of the Red Army had been 
heavy 

At a desk in one comer was Rogov, an in- 
telhgent, bearded man with glasses, wear- 
mg the black blouse of a worker He invited 
us to march with the Central Executive 
Committee m the funeral procession next 
morning 

‘It IS impossible to teach the Sociahst 
Revolutionaries and the Mensheviki any- 
thmgi’ he exclaimed ‘They compromise 
from sheer habit Imagine' They proposed 
that we hold a joint funeral with the yun- 
kers^' 

Across the hall came a man m a ragged 
soldier-coat and shapka, whose face was 
famihar, I recogmzed Melnichansky, whom 
I had known as the watch-maker George 
Melcher in Bayonne, New Jersey, durmg 
the great Standard Oil strike Now, he told 
me, he was secretary of the Moscow Metal- 
Workers’ Umon, and a Commissar of the 
Mihtary Revolutionary Committee durmg 
the flghting 

‘You see me’’ he cried, showing his de- 
crepit clothing ‘I was with the boys m the 
Kremhn when the yunkers came the first 
time They shut me up in the cellar and 
swiped my overcoat, my money, watch and 
even the ring on my finger This is all I’ve 
got to wear'’ 

From him I learned many details of the 
bloody six-day battle which had rent Mos- 
cow m two Unlike in Petrograd, in Mos- 
cow the City Duma had taken command of 
the yunAerr and White Guards Rudnev, the 
Mayor, and Minor, president of the Duma, 
had directed the activioes of the Committee 
of Pubhc Safety and the troops. Riabtsev, 
Commandant of the city, a man of demo- 
crauc instincts, had hesitated about op- 
posing the Mihtary Revoluuonary Commit- 
tee, but the Duma had forced him ... It 
was the Mayor who had urged the occupa- 
tion of the Kremlin, ‘They will never dare 
fire on you there,’ he said. . . 


One garrison regiment, badly demora- 
lized by long inactivity, had been ap- 
proached by both sides The regiment held 
a meeting to deade what action to take Re- 
solved, that the regiment remam neutral, 
and continue its present activities — which 
consisted m peddhng rubbers and sun- 
flower seeds' 

‘But worst of all,’ said Melmchansky, 
lo ‘we had to orgamzc while we were fightmg 
The other side knew just what it wanted; 
but here the soldiers had their Soviet and 
the workers theirs. . There was a fear- 
ful wrangle over who should be Com- 
mander-m-chief, some regiments talked for 
days before they decided what to do, and 
when the officers suddenly deserted us, we 
had no battle-staff to give orders ’ 
Vivid httle pictures he gave me On a 
20 cold grey day he had stood at a corner of 
the Nikitskaya, which was swept by blasts 
of machme-gun fire A throng of httle boys 
were gathered there — street waifs who used 
to be newsboys ShriU, excited as if with a 
new game, they waited until the firing 
slackened, and then tried to run across the 
street . Many were killed, but the rest 
dashed backward and forward, laughmg, 
daring each other. 

30 Late in the evening I went to the Dvo- 
nanskoye Sobrame — the Nobles’ Club — 
where the Moscow Bolsheviki were to meet 
and consider the report of Nogin, Rykov 
and the others who had left the Council of 
People’s Commissars 

The mectmg-place was a theatre, m 
which, under the old regime, to audiences 
of officers and glittering ladies, amateur 
presentations of the latest French comedy 
40 had once taken place 

At first the place filled with the intellec- 
tuals — those who hved near the centre of 
the town Nogm spoke, and most of his hs- 
teners were plainly with him It was very 
late before the workers arrived, the working- 
class quarters were on the outskirts of the 
town, and no street-cars were mnnmg But 
about rmdmght they began to clump up the 
stairs, in groups of ten or twenty — big, 
50 rough men, m coarse clothes, fresh from 
the battle-lme, where they had fought hke 
devils for a week, seemg their comrades faU 
all about them 

Scarcely had the meetmg formally 
opened before Nogm was assailed with a 
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tempest of jeers and angry shouts In vain 
he tried to argue^ to explain; they would not 
hsten. He had left the Council of People’s 
Commissars, he had deserted his post while 
the battle was ragmg As for the bourgeois 
press, here m Moscow there was no more 
bourgeois press, even the City Duma had 
been dissolved Bukharin stood up, savage, 
logical, with a voice which plunged and 
struck, plunged and struck , . Him 

they hstened to with shimng eyes Resolu- 
tion, to support the action of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, passed by over- 
whelming majority So spoke Moscow . 

Late in the night we went through the 
empty streets and under the Iberian Gate 
to the great Red Square in front of the 
Kremhn The church of Vasili Blazheiny 
loomed fantastic, its bright-coloured, con- 
voluted and blazoned cupolas vague in the 
darkness There was no sign of any damage 

. Along one side of the square the dark 
towers and walls of the Kremhn stood up 
On the high walls flickered redly the hght 
of hidden flames, voices reached us across 
the immense place, and the sound of picks 
and shovels We crossed over 

Mountains of dirt and rock were piled 
high near the base of the wall Chmbing 
these we looked down into two massive pits, 
ten or fifteen feet deep and fifty yards long, 
where hundreds of soldiers and workers 
were digging in the light of huge fires 

A young student spoke to us in German 
‘The Brotherhood Grave,’ he explained 
‘To-morrow we shall bury here five hun- 
dred proletarians who died for the Revolu- 
tion ’ 

He took us down into the pit In frantic 
haste swung the picks and shovels, and the 
earth-mountams grew No one spoke Over- 
head the night was thick with stars, and the 
ancient Imperial Kremhn wall towered up 
immeasurably 

‘Here in this holy place,’ said the student, 
‘hohest of all Russia, we shall bury our 
most holy Here where are the tombs of 
the Tsars, our Tsar — the People — shall 
sleep . . His arm was in a slmg, from a 
bullet-wound gamed m the fightmg He 
looked at it ‘You foreigners look down on 
us Russians because so long we tolerated a 
mediaeval monarchy,’ said he ‘But we saw 
that the Tsar was not the only tyrant m the 
world, capitahsm was worse, and m all the 


coimtries of the world cap'tahsm was Em- 
peror. . . Russian revoluuonary tactics 
are best ’ 

As we left, the workers in the pit, ex- 
hausted and runmng with sweat in spite of 
the cold, began to climb wearily out Across 
the Red Square a dark knot of men came 
hurrymg They swarmed into the pits, 
picked up the tools and began diggmg, 
10 diggmg, without a word . . . 

So, aU the long mght volunteers of the 
People relieved each other, never halting m 
their driving speed, and the cold hght of 
the dawn laid bare the great Square, white 
with snow, and the yawning brown pits of 
the Brotherhood Grave, qmte finished 

We rose before sunnse, and hurried 
through the dark streets to Skobehev 
Square In all the great city not a human 
10 being could be seen, but there was a faint 
sound of stirring, far and near, like a deep 
wmd conung In the pale half-light a little 
group of men and women were gathered be- 
fore the Soviet headquarters, with a sheaf 
of gold-lettered red banners — the Centra 
Executive Committee of the Moscow So- 
viets It grew light From afar the vague 
stirring sound deepened and became louder, 
a steady and tremendous bass The city 
30 was rising We set out down the Tverskaya, 
the banners flapping overhead The little 
street chapels along our way were locked 
and dark, as was the Chapel of the Iberian 
Virgin, which each new Tsar used to visit 
before he went to the Kremlin to crown 
himself, and which, day or night, was al- 
ways open and crowded, and brilhant with 
the candles of the devout gleaming on 
the gold and silver and jewels of the ikons. 
40 Now, for the first ume smce Napoleon was 
in Moscow, they say, the candles were out 

The Holy Orthodox Church had with- 
drawn the light of Its countenance from 
Moscow, the nest of irreverent vipers who 
had bombarded the Kremlm Dark and 
silent and cold were the churches, the 
priests had disappeared There were no 
popes to officiate at the Red Burial, there 
had been no sacrament for the dead, nor 
50 were any prayers to be said over the grave 
of the blasphemers. Tikhon, Metropohtan 
of Moscow, was soon to excommumcate the 
Soviets . . . 

Also the shops were closed, and the prop- 
ertied classes stayed at home — but for 
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other reasons This was the Day of the 
People, the rumour of whose commg was 
thunderous as surf 

Already through the Iberian Gate a hu- 
man river was flowmg, and the vast Red 
Square was spotted with people, thousands 
of them. I remarked that as the throng 
passed the Iberian Chapel, where always 
before the passerby had crossed himself, 
they did not seem to notice it . 

We forced our way through the dense 
mass packed near the Kremlm wall, and 
stood upon one of the dirt-mountains 
Already several men were there, among 
them Muranov, the soldier who had been 
elected Commandant of Moscow — a tall, 
sunple-looking, bearded man with a gentle 
face 

Through all the streets to the Red Square 
the torrents of people poured, thousands 
upon thousands of them, all with the look 
of the poor and the toihng A mihtary band 
came marching up, playmg the Internatio- 
nale, and spontaneously the song caught 
and spread hke wmd-ripples on a sea, slow 
and solemn From the top of the Krem- 
hn wall gigantic banners unrolled to the 
ground, red, with great letters in gold and 
in white, saying, ‘Martyrs of the Begimung 
of World Social Revolution,’ and ‘Long 
Live the Brotherhood of Workers of the 
World ’ 

A bitter wind swept the Square, hfting 
the banners Now from the far quarters of 
the city the workers of the different fac- 
tories were arrivmg, with their dead They 
could be seen coimng through the Gate, the 
blare of their banners, and the dull red — 
hke blood — of the coffins they carried 
These were rude boxes, made of unplaned 
wood and daubed with crimson, borne high 
on the shoulders of rough men who 
marched with tears streaimng down their 
faces, and followed by women who sobbed 
and screamed, or walked stiffly, with white, 
dead faces Some of the coffins were open, 
the hd carried behind them; others were 
covered with gilded or silvered cloth, or 
had a soldier’s hat nailed on the top There 
were many wreaths of hideous artificial 
flowers. . 

Through an irregular lane that opened 
and closed agam the procession slowly 
moved toward us Now through the Gate 
was flowing an endless stream of banners. 


all shades of red, with silver and gold letter- 
mg, knots of crepe hangmg from the top — 
and some Anarchist flags, black with white 
letters. The band was playing the Revolu- 
tionary Funeral March, and against the im- 
mense singmg of the mass of people, stand- 
mg uncovered, the paraders sang hoarsely, 
choked with sobs . . . 

Between the factory-workers came com- 
lo panics of soldiers with their coffins, too, and 
squadrons of cavalry, riding at salute, and 
artillery batteries, the cannon wound with 
red and black — forever, it seemed Their 
banners said, ‘Long Live the Third Inter- 
national'’ or ‘We Want an Honest, General, 
Democrauc Peace'’ 

Slowly the marchers came with their 
coffins to the entrance of the grave, and the 
bearers clambered up with their burdens 
20 and went down into the pit Many of them 
were women — squat, strong proletarian 
women. Behmd the dead came other 
women — ^women young and broken, or old, 
wrinkled women making noises like hurt 
animals, who tried to follow their sons and 
husbands into the Brotherhood Grave, and 
shrieked when compassionate hands re- 
strained them The poor love each other 
so' 

JO All the long day the funeral procession 
passed, coming in by the Iberian Gate and 
leaving the Square by way of the Nikol- 
skaya, a river of red banners, bearing words 
of hope and brotherhood and stupendous 
prophecies, against a back-ground of fifty 
thousand people, — under the eyes of the 
world’s workers and their descendants for- 
ever . 

One by one the five hundred coffins were 
40 laid in the pits Dusk fell, and sull the ban- 
ners came drooping and fluttermg, the 
band played the Funeral March, and the 
huge assemblage chanted In the leafless 
branches of the trees above the grave the 
wreaths were hung, like strange, multi- 
coloured blossoms. Two hundred men be- 
gan to shovel m the dirt It rained dully 
down upon the coffins with a thudding 
sound, audible beneath the smging 
50 The hghts came out The last banners 
passed, and the last moamng women, look- 
mg back with awful mtensity as they went. 
Slowly from the great Square ebbed the 
proletarian tide . . 

I suddenly reahzed that the devout Rus- 
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Sian people no longer needed priests to pray 
them into heaven On earth they were 
building a kmgdom more bright than any 
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heaven had to offer, and for which it was a 
glory to die. . . . 

1918 1919 


HENRY L. MENCKEN 

1880- 


BRYAN 

Has It been duly marked by historians that 
the late Wilham Jenmngs Bryan’s last secu- 
lar act on this globe of sm was to catch flies? 

A curious detail, and not without its sar- 
domc overtones He was the most sedulous m 
fly-catcher m American history, and m 
many ways the most successful His quarry, 
of course, was not Musca domemca but 
Homo neandertalensts For forty years he 
tracked it with coo and bellow, up and down 
the rustic backways of the Repubhc 
Wherever the flamlieaux of Chautauqua 
smoked and guttered, and the bilge of 
Ideahsm ran in the veins, and Baptist pas- 
tors dammed the brooks with the sancti- *o 
fled, and men gathered who were weary and 
heavy laden, and their wives who were full 
of Peruna and as fecund as the shad (Alosa 
saptdtsstma ) — there the indefatigable Jen- 
mngs set up his traps and spread his bait. 

He knew every country town in the South 
and West, and he could crowd the most re- 
mote of them to suffocation by simply 
windmg his horn The city proletariat, 
transiently flustered by him m 1 896, quickly 30 
penetrated his buncombe and would have 
no more of him, the cockney gallery jeered 
him at every Democratic national conven- 
tion for twenty-five years But out where 
the grass grows high, and the homed cattle 
dream away the lazy afternoons, and men 
still fear the powers and prmcipahties of 
the air — out there between the com-rows 
he held his old puissance to the end. There 
was no need of beaters to drive m his game 40 
The news that he was coming was enough. 

For miles the fliwer dust would choke the 
roads And when he rose at the end of the 
day to discharge his Message there would 
be such breathless attention, such a rapt 
and enchanted ecstasy, such a sweet rustle 
of amens as the world had not known smce 
Johann fell to Herod’s sardomc ax. 

There was somethmg pecuharly fittmg m 


the fact that his last days were spent m a 
one-horse Tennessee village, and that death 
found him there The man felt at home m 
such simple and Christian scenes. He liked 
people who sweated freely, and were not 
debauched by the refinements of the toilet. 
Making his progress up and down the Aiam 
Street of htde Dayton, surrounded by gap- 
mg primates from the upland valleys of the 
Cumberland Range, his coat laid aside, his 
bare arms and hairy chest shimng damply, 
his bald head sprinkled with dust — so ac- 
coutred and on display he was obviously 
happy He liked getting up early m the 
mommg, to the time of cocks crowmg on 
the dunghill He liked the heavy, greasy 
victuals of the farmhouse kitchen He liked 
country lawyers, country pastors, all coim- 
try people He liked coimtry sounds and 
country smells I beheve that this likmg 
was sincere — perhaps the only smcere 
thmg in the man His nose showed no un- 
easiness when a hillman m faded overaUs 
and hickory shirt accosted him on the 
street, and besought him for hght upon 
some mystery of Holy Wnt. The simian 
gabble of the cross-roads was not gabble to 
him, but wisdom of an occult and superior 
sort In the presence of city folks he was 
palpably uneasy. Their clothes, I suspect, 
annoyed him, and he was suspicious of 
their too dehcate manners He knew all the 
while that they were laughmg at him — if 
not at his baroque theology, then at least at 
his alpaca pantaloons. But the yokels never 
laughed at him To them he was not the 
huntsman but the prophet, and toward the 
end, as he gradually forsook mundane poh- 
ncs for more ghostly concerns, they began 
to elevate him in their hierarchy When he 
died he was the peer of Abraham. His old 
enemy, Wilson, aspiring to the same white 
and shimng robe, came down with a thump 
But Bryan made the grade His place m the 
Tennessee hagiography is secure If the 
village barber saved any of his hair, then it 
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is curing gall-stones down there to-day But 
what label will he bear m more urbane re- 
gions? One, I fear, of a far less flattering 
kmd. Bryan hved too long, and descended 
too deeply mto the mud, to be taken seri- 
ously hereafter by fully hterate men, even 
of the kmd who write school-books There 
was a scattermg of sweet words m his fu- 
neral notices, but it was no more than a re- 
sponse to convennonal sentimentality The 
best verdict the most romantic editorial 
writer could dredge up, save m the humor- 
less South, was to the general effect that his 
imbeahties were excused by his earnest- 
ness — that under his clowning, as under 
that of the juggler of Notre Dame, there 
was the zeal of a steadfast soul But this was 
apology, not praise, precisely the same thing 
might be said of Baker G Eddy, the 
late Czar Nicholas, or Czolgosz The truth 
is that even Bryan’s sincerity will probably 
yield to what is called, in other fields, de- 
fimtive cnucism Was he sincere when he 
opposed imperiahsm m the Phihppmes, or 
when he fed it with deserving Democrats m 
Santo Dommgo^ Was he smcere when he 
tried to shove the Prohibitiomsts under the 
table, or when he seized their banner and 
began to lead them with loud whoops? Was 
he smcere when he bellowed against war, 
or when he dreamed of himself as a tm- 
soldier in umforra, with a grave reserved 
among the generals’ Was he sincere when 
he denounced the late John W. Davis, or 
when he swallowed Davis’ Was he sin- 
cere when he fawned over Champ Clark, 
or when he betrayed Clark’ Was he sincere 
when he pleaded for tolerance m New 
York, or when he bawled for the faggot 
and the stake in Tennessee? 

This talk of smcerity, I confess, faugues 
me If the fellow was smcere, then so was 
P. T Barnum The word is disgraced and 
degraded by such uses He was, m fact, a 
charlatan, a mountebank, a zany without 
shame or digmty. His career brought him 
mto contact with the first men of his time, 
he preferred the company of rusuc ig- 
noramuses. It was hard to behcve, watchmg 
him at Dayton, that he had traveled, that he 
had been received m civilized societies, that 
he had been a high officer of state He 
seemed only a poor clod like those around 
him, deluded by a childish theology, full of 
an almost pathological hatred of all learning. 


all human digmty, all beauty, all fine and 
noble thmgs He was a peasant come home 
to the barnyard Imagme a gentleman, and 
you have imagined everythmg that he was 
not What ammated him from end to end 
of his grotesque career was simply ambi- 
tion — the ambition of a common man to 
get his hand upon the collar of his supe- 
riors, or, faihng that, to get his thumb into 
lo their eyes. He was born with a roaring 
voice, and it had the trick of inflaming 
half-wits. His whole career was devoted to 
raismg those half-wits against their betters, 
that he himself might shine His last battle 
will be grossly misunderstood if it is thought 
of as a mere exercise m fanaticism — that is, 
if Bryan the Fundamentalist Pope is mis- 
taken for one of the bucolic Fundamen- 
tahsts There was much more in it than 
20 that, as everyone knows who saw him on 
the field What moved him, at bottom, was 
simply hatred of the city men who had 
laughed at him so long, and brought him at 
last to so tatterdemahon an estate He lusted 
for revenge upon them He yearned to lead 
the anthropoid rabble against them, to 
punish them for their execuuon upon him 
by attacking the very vitals of their civiliza- 
uon He went far beyond the bounds of any 
30 merely religious frenzy, however inordi- 
nate When he began denouncmg the no- 
tion that man is a mammal even some of 
the hmds at Dayton were agape And when, 
brought upon Darrow’s cruel hook, he 
writhed and tossed in a very fury of malig- 
nancy, bawling against the baldest elements 
of sense and decency hke a man frantic — 
when he came to that tragic climax of his 
striving there were smekers among the 
40 hmds as well as hosannas 

Upon that hook, m truth, Bryan commit- 
ted suicide, as a legend as well as m the body. 
He staggered from the rusuc court ready to 
die, and he staggered from it ready to be 
forgotten, save as a character m a third-rate 
force, witless and in poor taste It was plam 
to everyone who knew him, when he came 
to Dayton, that his great days were behmd 
him — ^that, for all the fury of his hatred, he 
50 was now defimtely an old man, and headed 
at last for silence. There was a vague, un- 
pleasant mangmess about his appearance, 
he somehow seemed dirty, though a close 
glance showed him as carefully shaven as an 
actor, and clad m immaculate Imen All the 
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hair was gone from the dome of his head, 
and It had begun to fall out, too, behmd his 
ears, in the obscene manner of the late 
Samuel Gompers. The resonance had de- 
parted from his voice, what was once a bugle 
blast had become reedy and quavermg 
Who knows that, like Demosthenes, he had 
a lisp? In the old days, under the magic of 
his eloquence, no one noticed it But when 
he spoke at Dayton it was always audible. lo 
When I first encountered him, on the 
sidewalk in front of the office of the rusuc 
lawyers who were his associates m the 
Scopes case, the trial was yet to begin, and 
so he was still expansive and amiable 1 had 
printed m the Nation, a week or so before, 
an article arguing that the Tennessee anti- 
evoluuon law, whatever its wisdom, was at 
least constitutional — that the rustics of the 
State had a clear right to have their progeny jo 
taught whatever they chose, and kept secure 
from whatever knowledge violated their 
superstitions The old boy professed to be 
delighted with the argument, and gave the 
gaping bystanders to understand that I was 
a publicist of parts Not to be outdone, I 
admired the preposterous country shirt that 
he wore — sleeveless and with the neck cut 
very low We parted in the manner of two 
ambassadors But that was the last touch of 30 
amiabihty that I was destined to see in 
Bryan The next day the battle joined and 
his face became hard By the end of the 
week he was simply a walkmg fever Hour 
by hour he grew more bitter What the 
Chrisuan Scientists call mahcious animal 
magnetism seemed to radiate from him like 
heat from a stove From my place m the 
courtroom, stanchng upon a table, I looked 
directly down upon him, sweatmg horribly 40 
and pumping his palm-leaf fan His eyes 
fascinated me, I watched them all day long 
They were blazmg points of hatred They 
glittered like occult and simster gems Now 
and then they wandered to me, and I got 
my share, for my reports of the trial had 
come back to Dayton, and he had read 
them It was like commg under fire 

Thus he fought his last fight, thirsung 
savagely for blood All sense departed from 50 
him. He bit right and left, like a dog with 
rabies. He descended to demagogy so 
dreadful that his very associates at the tnal 
tableiblushed His one yearmng was to keep 
his yokels heated up — to lead his forlorn 
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mob of imbeciles against the foe. That foe, 
alas, refused to be alarmed. It insisted upon 
seemg the whole battle as a comedy Even 
Darrow, who knew better, occasionally 
yielded to the prevailing spirit. One day he 
lured poor Bryan mto the folly I have men- 
tioned his astoundmg argument agamst 
the nouon that man is a mammal. I am glad 
I heard it, for otherwise I’d never beheve m 
It There stood the man who had been 
thrice a candidate for the Presidency of the 
Repubhc — there he stood m the glare of the 
world, uttermg stuff that a boy of eight 
would laugh at' The artful Darrow led him 
on he repeated it, ranted for it, bellowed it 
m his cracked voice So he was prepared for 
the final slaughter He came mto hfe a hero, 
a Galahad, m bright and shimng armor He 
was passing out a poor mountebank 

The chances are that history will put the 
peak of democracy in America in his time; 
It has been on the downward curve among 
us since the campaign of 1896. He will be 
remembered perhaps, as its supreme im- 
postor, the reductto ad absurdum of its pre- 
tension Bryan came very near bemg Presi- 
dent In 1896, It IS possible, he was actually 
elected He hved long enough to make 
patriots thank the inscrutable gods for Har- 
ding, even for Coolidge Dullness has got 
into the White House, and the smeU of 
cabbage boihng, but there is at least nothing 
to compare to the mtolerable buffoonery 
that went on in Tennessee The President 
of the Umted States may be an ass, but he 
at least doesn’t beheve that the earth is 
square, and that witches should be put to 
death, and that Jonah swallowed the whale 
The Golden Text is not pamted weekly on 
the White House wall, and there is no need 
to keep ambassadors waiting while Pastor 
Simpson, of Smithville, prays for ram in 
the Blue Room We have escaped some- 
thing — by a narrow margm, but still we 
have escaped 

That IS, so far. The Fimdamentahsts, 
once apparently sweeping all before them, 
now face minorities prepared for battle even 
m the South — here and there with some 
assurance of success But it is too early, it 
seems to me, to send the firemen home, the 
fire IS still burmng on many a far-flung hill, 
and It may begm to roar agam at any mo- 
ment. The evil that men do fives after them. 
Bryan, in his malice, staited somethmg that 
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It will not be easy to stop In ten thousand 
country towns his old heelers, the evangeh- 
cal pastors, are propagating his gospel, and 
everywhere the yokels are ready for it. 
When he disappeared from the big aues, 
the big aues made the capital error of as- 
suming that he was done for If they heard 
of him at all, it was only as a crimp for real- 
estate speculators — the heroic foe of the un- 
earned increment hauhng it m with both lo 
hands He seemed preposterous, and thence 
harmless But all the while he was busy 
among his old lieges, preparing for a jac- 
quene that should floor all his enemies at 
one blow He did his job competently He 
had vast skill at such enterprises Heave an 
egg out of a Pullman wmdow, and you will 
hit a Fundamentalist almost everywhere in 
the Umted States to-day They swarm in the 
country towns, inflamed by their shamans, 20 
and with a saint, now, to venerate They are 
thick in the mean streets behind the gas- 
works They are everywhere where learn- 


ing IS too heavy a burden for mortal minds 
to carry, even the vague, patheuc learning 
on tap in httle red schoolhouses. They 
march with the Klan, with the Christian 
Endeavor Society, with the Jumor Order of 
Umted American Mechanics, with the Ep- 
worth League, with all the rococo bands 
that poor and unhappy folk orgamze to 
brmg some hght of purpose into their hves. 
They have had a thrill, and they are ready 
for more. 

Such IS Bryan’s legacy to his country He 
couldn’t be President, but he could at least 
help magmficendy in the solemn business 
of shutung off the Presidency from every 
mtelhgent and self-respecting man The 
storm, perhaps, won’t last long, as time 
goes in history It may help, indeed, to 
break up the democrauc delusion, now al- 
ready showing weakness, and so hasten its 
own end But while it lasts it will blow off 
some roofs 
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FROM DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP 

Missionary Journeys ‘ 

I 

The White Mules 

In mid-March, Father Vaillant was on the 30 
road, returning from a missionary journey 
to Albuquerque He was to stop at the 

1 ‘My book was a conjunction of the general and the par- 
ticular, like most works of the imagination 1 had all 
my life wanted to do something in the sty le of legend, 
which IS absolutely the reverse of dramauc treatment 
Since 1 first saw the Puvis de Chavannes frescoes of 
the life of Samt Genevidve in my student days, 1 have 
wished that I could try something a little like that tn 
prose, something without accent, with none of the 
anthcial elements of composition. In the Golden 
Legend the martyrdoms of the saints are no more 
dwelt upon than are the trivial incidents of their lives. 

It 18 as though all human experiences, measured agamst 
one supreme spiritual experience, were of about the 
same importance The essence of such writing is not to 
hold the note, not to use an inadent for all there is tn 
It — but to touch and pass on 1 felt that such writing 
would be a delightful kind of disciplme in these days 
when the “situation” is made to count for so much in 


rancho of a nch Mexican, Manuel Lujon, to 
marry his men and maid servants who were 
hving in concubinage, and to baptize the 
children There he would spend the mght 
To-morrow or the day after he would go on 
to Santa Fe, halting by the way at the In- 

writing, when the general tendency is to force things 
up In this kind of writing the mood is the thing — all 
the little figures and stones are mere impro\ isation that 
come out of it What I got from father Machebcuf's 
letters was the mood, the spirit in which they accepted 
the accidents and hardships of a desert country, the 
joyful energy that kept them going To attempt to con- 
vey this hardihood of spirit one must use language a 
little stiff, a little formal, one must not be afraid of the 
old trite phraseology of the frontier Some of those 
time-worn phrases I used as the note from the piano by 
which the violinist tunes his instrument Not that there 
was much difficulty in keeping the pitch I did not sit 
down to write the book until the feeling of it had so 
teased me that I could not get on with other things The 
writing of it took only a few months, because the book 
had all been lived many times before it was written, and 
the happy mood m which I began never paled It was 
like gomg back and playing the early composers after a 
surfeit of modern music ’ Gather, ‘A Letter from WiUa 
Gather,’ The Co/nmona>ea/,VII,iii,7i4 The selection, 
here printed in the revised version of the ’Avt^aph 
Edition,’ IS Book II of Death Comes for the Arc/mshop 

<N Y, 1927) 
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dian pueblo of Santo Domingo to hold serv- 
ice. There was a fine old mission church at 
Santo Domingo, but the Indians were of a 
haughty and suspicious disposition He had 
said Mass there on his way to Albuquerque, 
nearly a week ago By dint of canvassmg 
from house to house, and offering medals 
and rehgious colour prints to all who came 
to church, he had got together a consider- 
able congregation. It was a large and pros- 
perous pueblo, set among clean sand-hiUs, 
with Its rich irrigated farm-lands lying just 
below, in the valley of the Rio Grande His 
congregauon was quiet, digmfied, attentive. 
They sat on the earth floor, wrapped in their 
best blankets, repose in every Ime of their 
strong, stubborn backs He harangued them 
in such Spamsh as he could command, and 
they hstened with respect But bring their 
children to be baptized, they would not 
The Spamards had treated them very badly 
long ago, and they had been meditatmg 
upon their grievance for many generauons. 
Father VaiUant had not baptized one mfant 
there, but he meant to stop to-morrow and 
try again Then back to his Bishop, pro- 
vided he could get his horse up La Bajada 
Hill 

He had bought his horse from a Yankee 
trader and had been woefully deceived. 
One week’s journey of from twenty to thirty 
miles a day had shown the beast up for a 
wmd-broken wreck Father Vaillant’s mind 
was full of material cares as he approached 
Manuel Lujon’s place beyond Bernalillo 
The rancho was hke a httle town, with all its 
stables, corrals, and stake fences The casa 
grande was long and low, with glass win- 
dows and bright blue doors, a portale run- 
mng Its full length, supported by blue 
posts Under this portale the adobe wall 
was hung with bridles, saddles, great boots 
and spurs, guns and saddle-blankets, strings 
of red peppers, foxskms, and the skins of 
two great rattlesnakes 

When Father VaiUant rode m through 
the gateway, children came runmng from 
every direcuon, some with no clothing but 
a httle shirt, and women with no shawls 
over their black hair came runmng after 
the children. They all disappeared when 
Manuel Lujon walked out of the great 
ho qjft&a t in hand, smihng and hospitable 
Hefjllp man of thirty-five, settled in figure 
and^Snewhat full under the chm. He 


greeted the priest m the name of God and 
put out a hand to help him ahght, but Father 
VaiUant sprang quickly to the ground 

‘God be with you, Manuel, and with 
your house. But where are those who are to 
be married?’ 

‘The men are aU m the field. Padre 
There is no hurry A httle wme, a hnle 
bread, coffee, repose — and then the cere- 
lo monies ’ 

‘A little wine, very wilhngly, and bread, 
too But not until afterward I meant to 
catch you aU at dinner, but I am two hours 
late because my horse is bad Have some- 
one bring in my saddle-bags, and I wiU put 
on my vestments Send out to the fields for 
your men, Senor Lujon A man can stop 
work to be married ’ 

The swarthy host was dazed by this dis- 
20 patch ‘But one moment. Padre. There are 
aU the children to baptize, why not begin 
with them, if I cannot persuade you to wash 
the dust from your samted brow and repose 
a httle ’ 

‘Take me to a place where I can wash and 
change my clothes, and I will be ready be- 
fore you can get them here No, I tell you, 
Lujon, the marriages first, the baptisms 
afterward, that order is but Christian I wiU 
30 baptize the children to-morrow mommg, 
and their parents wUl at least have been 
married overmght ’ 

Father Joseph was conducted to his 
chamber, and the older boys were sent run- 
rung off across the fields to fetch the men. 
Lujon and his two daughters began con- 
structmg an altar at one end of the sola 
Two old women came to scrub the floor, 
and another brought chairs and stools 
40 ‘My God, but he is ugly, the Padre'’ 
whispered one of these to the others ‘He 
must be very holy And did you see the 
great wart he has on his chin^ My grand- 
mother could take that away for him if she 
were ahve, poor soul' Somebody ought to 
tell him about the holy mud at Chimayo. 
That mud rmght dry it up But there is no- 
body left now who can take warts away.’ 

‘No, the times are not so good any more,’ 
50 the other agreed ‘And I doubt if all this 
marrymg will make them any better Of 
what use is it to marry people after they 
have lived together and had children? and 
the man is maybe thinking about another 
woman, hke Pablo. I saw him commg out of 
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the brush with that oldest girl of Tnnidad’s, ‘Cook a roast in an hour'’ cried the old 

only Sunday night ’ woman ‘Mother of God, Padre, the blood 

The reappearance of the pnest upon the will not be dried in it!’ 
scene cut short further scandal He knelt ‘Not if I can help iti’ said Father Joseph 

down before the improvised altar and be- fiercely ‘Now hurry with the fire, my good 

gan his private devotions The women tip- woman ’ 

toed away Senor Lujon himself went out When the Padre carved his roast at the 

toward the servants’ quarters to hurry the supper-table, the servmg-girls stood be- 
candidates for the marriage sacrament The hmd his chair and looked with horror at the 


women were gigglmg and snatching up 
their best shawls Some of the men had 
even washed their hands The household 
crowded into the sa/a, and Father Vaillant 
married couples with great dispatch 

‘To-morrow mornmg, the bapusms,’ he 
announced ‘And the mothers see to it that 
the children are clean, and that there are 
sponsors for all ’ 

After he had resumed his travellmg- 
clothes. Father Joseph asked his host at 
what hour he dined, remarkmg that he had 
been fasting smce an early breakfast 

‘We eat when it is ready — a little after 
sunset, usually I have had a young lamb 
killed for your Reverence ’ 

Father Joseph kindled with mterest ‘Ah, 
and how will it be cooked’’ 

Senor Lujon shrugged ‘Cooked’ Why, 
they put It in a pot with chih, and some 
omons, I suppose ’ 

‘Ah, that IS the point I have had too 
much stewed mutton Will you permit me 
to go into the kitchen and cook my portion 
m my own way’’ 

Lujon waved his hand ‘My house is 
yours. Padre Into the kitchen I never go — 
too many women But there it is, and the 
woman m charge is named Rosa ’ 

When the Father entered the kitchen, he 
found a crowd of women discussing the 
marriages They quickly dispersed, leavmg 
old Rosa by her fireplace, where hung a 
kettle from which issued the savour of cook- 
ing mutton fat, all too familiar to Father 
Joseph He found a half sheep hangmg out- 
side the door, covered with a bloody sack, 
and asked Rosa to heat the oven for him, 
announcing that he meant to roast the hind 
leg 

‘But, Padre, 1 baked before the mar- 
riages. The oven is almost cold It will take 
an hour to heat it, and it is only two hours 
till supper ’ 

‘Very well I can cook my roast m an 
hour.’ 


lo delicate stream of pink )uice that followed 
the kmfe Manuel Lujon took a shce for 
politeness, but he did not eat it Father 
Vaillant had his gigot to himself 
AH the men and boys sat down at the 
long table with the host, the women and 
children would eat later Father Joseph and 
Lujon, at one end, had a bottle of white 
Bordeaux between them It had been 
brought from Mexico City on mule-back, 
20 Lujon said They were discussing the road 
back to Santa Fe, and when the missionary 
remarked that he would stop at Santo 
Domingo, the host asked him why he did 
not get a horse there ‘I am afraid you wUl 
hardly get back to Santa F6 on your own 
The pueblo is famous for breeding good 
horses You might make a trade ’ 

‘No,’ said Father Vaillant ‘Those Indi- 
ans are of a sullen disposition If I were to 
30 have dealings with them, they would sus- 
pect my motives If we are to save their 
souls, we must make it clear that we want 
no profit for ourselves, as I told Father 
Gallegos in Albuquerque ’ 

Manuel Lujon laughed and glanced down 
the table at his men, who were all showing 
their white teeth ‘You said that to the 
Padre at Albuquerque’ You have courage 
He IS a rich man. Padre Gallegos All the 
40 same, I respect him I have played poker 
with him He is a great gambler and takes 
his losses hke a man He stops at nothmg, 
plays like an American ’ 

‘And I,’ retorted Father Joseph, ‘I have 
not much respect for a priest who either 
plays cards or manages to get rich ’ 

‘Then you do not play?’ asked Lujon ‘I 
am disappointed I had hoped we could 
have a game after supper T^e'Cvenings are 
30 dull enough here You do-’Bot even play 
dommoes?’ 

‘Ah, that IS another matter!’ Father 
Joseph declared ‘A game of d ^tfRp es, 
there by the fire, with coffee, or SSP of 
that excellent grape brandy you alrowed 
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me to taste, that I would find refreshmg 
And tell me, Manuelito, where do you get 
that brandy’ It is hke a French hqueur.’ 

‘It IS well seasoned It was made at 
Bernalillo m my grandfather’s time They 
make it there soil, but it is not so good now ’ 
The next mormng, after coffee, while the 
children were being got ready for baptism, 
the host took Father VaiUant through his 
corrals and stables to show him his stock to 
He exhibited with peculiar pride two 
cream-coloured mules, stalled side by side 
With his own hand he led them out of the 
stable, in order to display to advantage their 
handsome coats, not bluish-white, as with 
white horses, but a nch, deep ivory, that in 
shadow changed to fawn-colour Their tails 
were chpped at the ends into the shape of 
bells 

‘Their names,’ said Lujon, ‘are Contenta 20 
and Angelica, and they are as good as their 
names It seems that God has given them 
intelligence When I talk to them, they look 
up at me like Christians, they are very com- 
pamonable They are always ridden to- 
gether and have a great affection for each 
other ’ 

Father Joseph took one by the halter and 
led it about ‘Ah, but they are rare crea- 
tures' I have never seen a mule or horse so 
coloured like a young fawn before ’ To his 
host’s astomshment, the wiry httle priest 
sprang upon Contenta’s back with the 
agility of a grasshopper The mule, too, was 
astonished She shook herself violently, 
bolted toward the gate of the barnyard, and 
at the gate stopped suddenly Since this did 
not throw her rider, she seemed satisfied, 
troned back, and stood placidly beside 
Angehca 40 

‘But you are a caballero. Father Vaillant’’ 
Lu)on exclaimed ‘I doubt if Father Gal- 
legos would have kept his seat — though he 
IS something of a hunter ’ 

‘The saddle is to be my home m your 
country, Lujon What an easy gait this mule 
has, and what a narrow back' I nouce that 
especially For a man with short legs, hke 
me. It IS a pumshment to ride eight hours a 
day on a wide horse And this I must do so 
day after day From here I go to Santa Fd, 
and, after a day in conference with the 
Bishop, I start for Mora ’ 

‘For Mora’’ exclaimed Lujon. ‘Yes, that 
IS far, and the roads are very bad. On your 


mare you wiU never do it She will drop 
dead under you ’ While he talked, the 
Father remained upon the mule’s back, 
stroking her with his hand. 

‘Well, I have no other God grant that 
she does not drop somewhere far from food 
and water I can cany very httle with 
me except my vestments and the sacred 
vessels ’ 

The Mexican had been growing more and 
more thoughtful, as if he were considering 
something profound and not altogether 
cheerful Suddenly his brow cleared, and he 
turned to the priest with a radiant smile, 
quite boyish in its simphcity 

‘Father Vaillant,’ he burst out m a 
shghtly oratorical manner, ‘you have made 
my house right with Heaven, and you 
charge me very httle I will do somethmg 
very mce for you, I will give you Contenta 
for a present, and I hope to be particularly 
remembered m your prayers ’ 

Sprmging to the ground. Father VaiUant 
threw his arms about his host ‘Manuehto'* 
he cried, ‘for this darhng mule I think I 
could almost pray you into Heaven'’ 

The Mexican laughed, too, and warmly 
returned the embrace. Arm-in-arm they 
went m to begin the bapusms 

The next morning, when Lujon went to 
call Father Vaillant for breakfast, he found 
him in the barnyard, leading the two mules 
about and smoothing their fawn-coloured 
flanks, but his face was not the cheerful 
countenance of yesterday. 

‘Manuel,’ he said at once, ‘I cannot ac- 
cept your present I have thought upon it 
overnight, and I see that I cannot The 
Bishop works as hard as I do, and his horse 
IS httle better than mine You know he lost 
everythmg on his way out here, m a ship- 
wreck at Galveston — among the rest a fine 
wagon he had had built for travel on these 
plains I could not go about on a mule hke 
this when my Bishop rides a common hack. 
It would be inappropriate I must ride away 
on my old mare ’ 

‘Yes, Padre?’ Manuel looked troubled 
and somewhat aggrieved. Why should the 
Padre spoil everything? It had all been very 
pleasant yesterday, and he had felt hke a 
pnnce of generosity. ‘I doubt if she will 
make La Bajada Hill,’ he said slowly, shak- 
mg his head. ‘Look my horses over and take 
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the one that suits you They are all better 
than yours.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Father Vaillant decidedly 
‘Having seen these mules, I want nothing 
else They are the colour of pearls, really' I 
will raise the price of marriages until I can 
buy this pair from you A missionary must 
depend upon his moimt for compamonship 
in his lonely life I want a mule that can look 
at me like a Christian, as you said of these ’ 
Senor Lujon sighed and looked about his 
barnyard as if he were trying to find some 
escape from this situation 

Father Joseph turned to him with vehe- 
mence ‘If I were a rich rancher o, hke you, 
Manuel, I would do a splendid thing, I 
would furnish the two mounts that are to 
carry the Word of God about this heathen 
country, and then I would say to myself 
There go my Bishop and my Vicano, on my 
beautiful cream-coloured mules ’ 

'So be It, Padre,’ said Lujon with a 
mournful smile ‘But I ought to get a good 
many prayers On my whole estate there is 
nothing I prize like those two True, they 
might pine if they were parted for long 
They have never been separated, and they 
have a great affection for each other Mules, 
as you know, have strong affections It is 
hard for me to give them up ’ 

‘You will be all the happier for that, 
Manuelito,’ Father Joseph cried heartily 
‘Every time you think of these mules, you 
will feel pride in your good deed ’ 

Soon after breakfast Father Vaillant de- 
parted, riding Contenta, with Angehca trot- 
ung submissively behind, and from his gate 
Senor Lujon watched them disconsolately 
unnl they disappeared He felt he had been 
worried out of his mules, and yet he bore no 
resentment He did not doubt Father 
Joseph’s devotedness, nor his singleness of 
purpose After all, a Bishop was a Bishop, 
and a Vicar was a Vicar, and it was not to 
their discredit that they worked like a pair 
of common parish priests He believed he 
would be proud of the fact that they rode 
Contenta and Angelica Father Vaillant had 
forced his hand, but he was rather glad of it 

II 

The Lonely Road to Mora 

The Bishop and his Vicar were ridmg 
through the rain in the T ruchas Mountams 


The heavy, lead-coloured drops were driven 
slantingly through the air by an icy wind 
from the peak These ramdrops. Father 
Latour kept thinking, were the shape of 
tadpoles, and they broke against his nose 
and cheeks, exploding with a splash, as if 
they were hollow and fuU of air The priests 
were riding across high mountain meadows, 
which in a few weeks would be green, 
lo though just now they were slate-coloured. 
On every side lay ridges covered with blue- 
green fir trees, above them rose the homy 
backbones of mountains. The sky was very 
low, purphsh lead-coloured clouds let down 
curtains of mist into the valleys between the 
pine ridges There was not a ghmmer of 
white hght in the dark vapours workmg 
overhead — rather, they took on the cold 
green of the evergreens Even the white 
20 mules, their coats wet and matted into tufts, 
had turned a slaty hue, and the faces of the 
two priests were purple and spotted in that 
singular light 

Father Latour rode first, situng straight 
upon his mule, with his chin lowered just 
enough to keep the drive of ram out of his 
eyes Father Vaillant followed, unable to 
see much — in weather like this his glasses 
were of no use, and he had taken them off 
30 He crouched down in the saddle, his shoul- 
ders well over Contenta’s neck Father 
Joseph’s sister, Plulomene, who was Mother 
Superior of a convent in her native town m 
the Puy-de-D6me, often tried to picture 
her brother and Bishop Latour on these 
long missionary journeys of which he wrote 
her, she imagined the scene and saw the 
two priests moving through it in their cas- 
socks, bareheaded, hke the pictures of 
40 Saint Francis Xavier with which she was 
familiar The reahty was less picturesque — 
but for all that, no one could have mis- 
taken these two men for hunters or traders 
They wore clerical collars about their 
necks instead of neckerchiefs, and on the 
breast of his buckskin jacket the Bishop’s 
silver cross hung by a silver chain 

They were on their way to Mora, the 
third day out, and they did not know just 
50 how far they had still to go Since mormng 
they had not met a traveller or seen a hu- 
man habitauon They believed they were 
on the right trail, for they had seen no 
other. The first night of their journey they 
had spent at Santa Cruz, lymg m the warn. 
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wide valley of the Rio Grande, where the 
fields and gardens were already sofdy 
coloured with early spring. But since they 
had left the Espanola country behind them, 
they had contended first with wmd and 
sand-storms, and now with cold The 
Bishop was gomg to Mora to assist the 
Padre there m disposmg of a crowd of ref- 
ugees who filled his house A new settle- 
ment in the Cone)os Valley had lately been 
raided by Indians, many of the inhabitants 
were killed, and the survivors, who were 
originally from Mora, had managed to get 
back there, utterly destitute 

Before the travellers had crossed the 
mountam meadows, the rain turned to sleet. 
Their wet buckskins quickly froze, and the 
rattle of icy flakes struck them and bounded 
off The prospect of a mght in the open was 
not cheering It was too wet to kindle a fire, 
their blankets would become soaked on the 
ground As they were descending the 
mountain on the Mora side, the grey day- 
hght seemed already beginmng to fail, 
though It was only four o’clock 
Father Latour turned m his saddle and 
spoke over his shoulder 

‘The mules are certainly very tired, 
Joseph They ought to be fed ’ 

‘Push on,’ said Father VaiUant ‘We will 
come to shelter of some kind before mght 
sets in ’ The Vicar had been praying stead- 
fastly while they crossed the meadows, and 
he felt confident that Samt Joseph would 
not turn a deaf ear 

Before the hour was done, they did 
indeed come upon a wretched adobe house, 
so poor and mean that they might not have 
seen it had it not lam close beside the trail, 
on the edge of a steep ravme The stable 
looked more habitable than the house, and 
the priests thought perhaps they could 
spend the mght in it 
As they rode up to the door, a man came 
out, bareheaded, and they saw to their sur- 
prise that he was not a Mexican, but an 
Amencan, of a very unprepossessing type. 
He spoke to them in some drawhng dialect 
they could scarcely understand and asked if 
they wanted to stay the mght. During the 
few words they exchanged with him. Father 
Latour felt a growing reluctance to remain 
even for a few hours under the roof of this 
ugly, evil-looking fellow He was tall, gaunt, 
and ill-formed, with a snake-hke neck, ter- 


minaung in a small, bony head. Under his 
close-chpped hair this repellent head 
showed a number of thick ridges, as if the 
skull joinings were overgrown by layers of 
superfluous bone. With its small, rudimen- 
tary ears, this head had a positively mahg- 
nant look The man seemed not more than 
half human, but he was the only house- 
holder on the lonely road to Mora. 

10 The priests dismounted and asked him 
whether he could put their mules imder 
shelter and give them grain feed. 

‘As soon as I git my coat on I will. You 
km come m ’ 

They followed him into a room where a 
pinon fire blazed m the comer, and went 
toward it to warm their stiffened hands. 
Their host made an angry, snarhng sound 
m the direction of the pamtion, and a 
20 woman came out of the next room. She was 
a Mexican 

Father Latour and Father VaiUant ad- 
dressed her courteously in Spamsh, greet- 
mg her m the name of the Holy Mother, 
as was customary She did not open her bps, 
but stared at them blankly for a moment, 
then dropped her eyes and cowered as if 
she were terribly frightened The priests 
looked at each other, it struck them both 
30 that this man had been abusing her m some 
way Suddenly he turned on her 

‘Clear off them cheers fur the strangers. 
They won’t eat ye, if they air priests.’ 

She began distractedly snatchmg rags 
and wet socks and dirty clothes from the 
chairs Her hands were shakmg so that she 
dropped things She was not old, she might 
have been very young, but she was probably 
half-witted There was nothmg in her face 
40 but blankness and fear 

Her husband put on his coat and boots, 
went to the door, and stopped witji his hand 
on the latch, throwing over his shoulder a 
crafty, hateful glance at the bewildered 
woman 

‘Here, you' Come right along. I’ll need 
ye'’ 

She took her black shawl from a peg and 
followed him. Just at the door she turned 
50 and caught the eyes of the visitors, who 
were lookmg after her m compassion and 
perplexity Instantly that stupid face be- 
came mtense, propheuc, full of awful mean- 
mg With her finger she pointed them away, 
away! — two quick thmsts into the air 
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Then, with a look of horror beyond any- 
thing language could convey, she threw 
back her head and drew the edge of her 
palm quickly across her distended throat — 
and vamshed The doorway was empty, the 
two priests stood starmg at it, speechless. 
That flash of electric passion had been so 
swift, the warnmg it commumcated so vivid 
and definite, that they were struck dumb. 

Father Joseph was the first to find his id 
tongue 

‘There is no doubt of her meamng Your 
pistol IS loaded, Jean?’ 

‘Yes, but I neglected to keep it dry No 
matter ’ 

They hurried out of the house It was 
still hght enough to see the stable through 
the grey drive of ram, and they went toward 
It 

‘Senor American,’ the Bishop called, ‘will 20 
you be good enough to bring out our mules^’ 

The man came out of the stable ‘What 
do you want^’ 

‘Our mules We have changed our mmds 
We will push on to Mora And here is a 
dollar for your trouble ’ 

The man took a threatening attitude As 
he looked from one to the other his head 
played from side to side exactly hke a 
snake’s ‘What’s the matter? My house 30 
ain’t good enough for ye^’ 

‘No explanauon is necessary Go mto the 
barn and get the mules. Father Joseph ’ 

‘You dare go mto my stable, you 

priest’’ 

The Bishop drew his pistol. ‘No pro- 
famty, Senor We want nothing from you 
but to get away from your imcivil tongue 
Stand where you are ’ 

The man was unarmed Father Joseph 40 
came out with the mules, which had not 
been unsaddled The poor things were each 
munching a mouthful, but they needed no 
urgmg to be gone, they did not like this 
place The moment they felt their riders on 
their backs they trotted quickly along the 
road, which dropped immediately mto the 
arroyo While they were descending. Father 
Joseph remarked that the man would cer- 
tainly have a gun in the house, and that he so 
had no wish to be shot in the back 

‘Nor I But It is growing too dark for that, 
unless he should follow us on horseback,’ 
said the Bishop. ‘Were there horses m the 
stable?’ 


‘Only a burro ’ 

Father Vaillant was relymg upon the pro- 
tection of Samt Joseph, whose office he had 
fervently said that mommg. The warmng 
given them by that poor woman, with such 
scant opportumty, seemed evidence that 
some protecung power was imndful of 
them 

By the ume they had ascended the far 
side of the arroyo, mght had dosed down 
and the ram was pouring harder than ever. 

‘I am by no means sure that we can keep 
m the road,’ said the Bishop ‘But at least I 
am sure we are not being followed We 
must trust to these intelligent beasts Poor 
woman’ He will suspect her and abuse her, 
I am afraid.’ He kept seeing her m the dark- 
ness as he rode on, her face in the firehght, 
and her terrible pantomime 

They reached the town of Mora a httle 
after midmght The Padre’s house was full 
of refugees, and two of them were put out 
of a bed in order that the Bishop and his 
Vicar could get into it 

In the morning a boy came from the 
stable and reported that he had found a 
crazy woman lying in the straw, and that 
she begged to see the two Padres who 
owned the white mules She was brought 
m, her clothing cut to rags, her legs and 
face and even her hair so plastered with 
mud that the priests could scarcely recog- 
mze the woman who had saved their hves 
the mght before 

She said she had never gone back to the 
house at all When the two priests rode 
away, her husband had run to the house to 
get his gun, and she had plunged down a 
washout behind the stable into the arroyo, 
and had been on the way to Mora all mght 
She had supposed he would overtake her 
and kill her, but he had not She reached 
the settlement before daybreak, and crept 
mto the stable to warm herself among the 
animals and wait unul the household was 
awake, KneeUng before the Bishop, she be- 
gan to relate such horrible things that he 
stopped her and turned to the native priest. 

‘This is a case for the avil authorities Is 
there a magistrate here?’ 

There was no magistrate, but there was a 
retired fur trapper who acted as notary and 
could take evidence. He was sent for, and in 
the interval Father Latour instructed the 
refugee women from Conejos to bathe this 
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poor creature and put decent clothes on 
her, and to care for the cuts and scratches 
on her legs. 

An hour later the woman, whose name 
was Magdalena, calmed by food and kmd- 
ness, was ready to tell her story The notary 
had brought along his friend. Saint Vram, a 
Canadian trapper who understood Spamsh 
better than he The woman was known to 
Saint Vram, moreover, who confirmed her 
statement that she was bom Magdalena 
Valdez, at Los Ranchos de Taos, and that 
she was twenty-four years old Her hus- 
band, Buck Scales, had drifted into Taos 
with a party of hunters from somewhere m 
Wyoming All white men knew him for a 
dog and a degenerate — but to Mexican 
girls, marriage with an American meant 
coming up in the world She had married 
him SIX years ago, and had been livmg with 
him ever smce m that wretched house on 
the Mora trail During that time he had 
robbed and murdered four travellers who 
had stopped there for the mght They were 
all strangers, not known in the country She 
had forgot their names, but one was a Ger- 
man boy who spoke very little Spamsh and 
little English, a nice boy with blue eyes, and 
she had grieved for him more than for the 
others They were all buried in the sandy 
soil behind the stable She was always 
afraid their bodies nught wash out in a 
storm Their horses Buck had ridden off by 
mght and sold to Indians somewhere in the 
north Magdalena had borne three children 
since her marriage, and her husband had 
killed each of them a few days after birth, by 
ways so horrible that she could not relate it. 
After he killed the first baby, she ran away 
from him, back to her parents at Ranchos 
He came after her and made her go home 
with him by threatenmg harm to the old 
people She was afraid to go anywhere for 
help, but twice before she had managed to 
warn travellers away, when her husband 
happened to be out of the house This time 
she had found courage because, when she 
looked into the faces of these two Padres, 
she knew they were good men, and she 
thought if she ran after them they could 
save her She could not bear any more kill- 
ing She asked nothmg better than to die 
herself, if only she could hide near a church 
and a pnest for a while, to make her soul 
right with God. 


Samt Vram and his friend got together a 
search-party at once. They rode out to 
Scales’s place and found the remains of 
four men buried under the corral behmd 
the stable, as the woman had said. Scales 
himself they captured on the road from 
Taos, where he had gone to look for his 
wife They brought him back to Mora, but 
Samt Vram rode on to Taos to fetch a magi- 
10 strate. 

There was no calahozo m Mora, so Scales 
was put mto an empty stable, under guard. 
This stable was soon surrounded by a 
crowd of people, who loitered to hear the 
blood-curdling threats the prisoner shouted 
agamst his wife Magdalena was kept in the 
Padre’s house, where she lay on a mat m 
the corner, beggmg Father Latour to take 
her back to Santa Fe, so that her husband 
20 could not get at her Though Scales was 
bound, the Bishop felt alarmed for her 
safety He and the American notary, who 
had a pistol of the new revolver model, sat 
m the sala and kept watch over her all mght. 

In the mommg the magistrate and his 
party amved from Taos The notary told 
him the faas of the case m the plaza, where 
everyone could hear The Bishop enquired 
whether there was any place for Magdalena 
30 m Taos, as she could not stay on here in 
such a state of terror A man dressed in 
buckskin hunting-clothes stepped out of the 
crowd and asked to see Magdalena Father 
Latour conducted him mto the room where 
she lay on her mat The stranger went up to 
her, removing his hat He bent down and 
put his hand on her shoulder Although he 
was clearly an American, he spoke Spamsh 
m the nauve manner 

40 ‘Magdalena, don’t you remember me?’ 

She looked up at him as out of a dark 
well, somethmg became ahve m her deep, 
haunted eyes She caught with both hands 
at his frmged buckskin knees. 

‘Cristobal'’ she wailed ‘Oh, Cristobal'’ 

‘I’ll take you home with me, Magdalena, 
and you can stay with my wife You 
wouldn’t be afraid in my house, would 
you?’ 

so ‘No, no, Cristobal, I would not be afraid 
with you. I am not a wicked woman.’ 

He smoothed her hair ‘You’re a good 
girl, Magdalena— always were It will be all 
tight. Just leave thmgs to me ’ 

Then he turned to the Bishop ‘Senor 
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VicariOj she can come to me. I hve near 
Taos. My wife is a nauve woman, and she’ll 
be good to her That varmint won’t come 
about my place, even if he breaks jail He 
knows me My name is Carson ’ 

Father Latour had looked forward to 
meetmg the scout He had supposed him to 
be a very large man, of powerful body and 
commanding presence This Carson was 
not so tall as the Bishop himself, was very 
shght in frame, modest m manner, and he 
spoke English with a soft Southern drawl. 
His face was both thoughtful and alert, 
anxiety had drawn a permanent ridge be- 
tween his blue eyes Under his blond mous- 
tache his mouth had a singular refinement. 
The bps were full and dehcately modelled 
There was something curiously uncon- 
saous about his mouth, reflective, a httle 
melancholy — and something that suggested 
a capacity for tenderness 

The Bishop felt a qmck glow of pleasure 
m looking at the man As he stood there m 
his buckskm clothes one felt in him stand- 
ards, loyalties, a code which is not easily 
put mto words, but which is instantly felt 
when two men who hve by it come to- 
gether by chance He took the scout’s hand 

‘I have long wanted to meet Kit Carson,’ 
he said, ‘even before I came to New Mexico 
I have been hoping you would pay me a 
visit at Santa Fe ’ 

The other smiled ‘I’m nght shy, sir, and 
I’m always afraid of being disappointed 
But I guess It will be all right from now 
on.’ 

This was the beginmng of a long friend- 
ship 

On their ride back to Carson’s ranch, 
Magdalena was put m Father Vaillant’s 
care, and the Bishop and the scout rode to- 
gether Carson said he had become a Catho- 
hc merely as a matter of form, as Americans 
usually did when they married a Mexican 
girl His wife was a good woman and very 
devout, but religion had seemed to him 
pretty much a woman’s affair until his last 
trip to California He had been sick out 
there, and the Fathers at one of the missions 
took care of him 

‘I began to see thmgs different, and 
thought I might some day be a Cathohc m 
earnest I was brought up to think priests 
were rascals, and that the nuns were bad 
women — all the stuff they talk back m Mis- 


souri. A good many of the naave priests 
here bear out that story. Our Padre Mar- 
tinez at Taos is an old scapegrace, if ever 
there was one, he’s got children and grand- 
children in almost every settlement around 
here And Padre Lucero at Arroyo Hondo 
is a miser, takes everythmg a poor man’s 
got to give him a Christian burial ’ 

The Bishop discussed the needs of his 
lo people at length with Carson He felt great 
confidence in his judgment. The two men 
were about the same age, both a httle over 
forty, and both had been sobered and 
sharpened by wide experience Carson had 
been guide in world-renowned explora- 
tions, but he was still almost as poor as m 
the days when he was a beaver trapper. He 
hved in a httle adobe house with his Mexi- 
can wife The great country of desert and 
mountain ranges between Santa F6 and the 
Pacific coast was not yet mapped or charted, 
the most rehable map of it was m Kit Car- 
son’s brain This Missourian, whose eye 
was so qmck to read a landscape or a hu- 
man face, could not read a printed page 
He could at that time barely write his own 
name Yet one felt in him a qmck and dis- 
criminaung mtelhgence That he was ilht- 
erate was an accident, he had got ahead of 
books, gone where the printing-press could 
not follow him Out of the hardships of his 
boyhood — from fourteen to twenty picking 
up a bare hving as cook or mule-driver for 
wagon trains, often in the service of brutal 
and desperate characters — he had pre- 
served a clean sense of honour and a com- 
passionate heart In talking to the Bishop of 
poor Magdalena he said sadly ‘I used to 
see her in Taos when she was such a pretty 
girl Ain’t It a pity?’ 

The degenerate murderer. Buck Scales, 
was hanged after a short trial Early in April 
the Bishop left Santa Fe on horseback and 
rode to St Loms, on his way to attend the 
Provincial Council at Baltimore When he 
returned in September, he brought back 
with him five courageous nuns. Sisters of 
Loretto, to found a school for girls in letter- 
less Santa F6. He sent at once for Mag- 
dalena and took her mto the service of the 
Sisters She became housekeeper and man- 
ager of the Sisters’ kitchen She was de- 
voted to the nuns, and so happy in the 
service of the Church that when the Bishop 
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visited the school he used to enter by the 
kitchen-garden in order to see her serene 
and handsome face. For she became beauti- 
ful, as Carson said she had been as a girl 
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After the bhght of her horrible youth was 
over, she seemed to bloom agam m the 
household of God. 

1926 


OLE ROLVAAG 

1876-1931 


FROM GIANTS IN THE EARTH 
Strangely Still the Days * 

I 

During the first days of October a few 
white, downy snowflakes hung quivermg 10 
in the air floated about . . fell in 
great oscillating circles They seemed 
headed for nowhere, they followed no com- 
mon course, but finally they reached the 
ground and disappeared 

The air cleared again There came a 
drowsy, sun-fiUed interval . . . nothmg 
but golden haze quite bereft of all 
hfe 

The sun had no strength these days It 20 
peeped out in the mormng, ghded across 
the sky as before, yet hfe it had not until 
toward evening, as it was nearing the 
western rim of the prairie Then it awoke, 
grew big and blushmg, took on a splendour 
which forced everyone to stop and look, the 
western sky foamed and flooded with a 
wanton richness of colour, which ran up m 
streams to meet the coming night Folks 
would walk about in the evenings speaking 30 
m low tones Never in their hves had 
they seen such sunsets' 

. . Day after day the same . eve- 
ning after evening Strangely still the 
days . the evemngs more mysteriously 
qiuet How could one hft one’s voice 
against such silence' 

Then one mormng — October was nearly 
passed — the sun could not get his eye open 
at all, the heavens rested close above the 40 
plain, grey, dense, and still The chill of 
this greyness drove through the air though 
no wind stirred People went indoors to 
put on more clothes, came out agam, 
but froze worse than ever. . . . Bleak, 

1 The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Giants in the EarthCS Y , 1927), 197- 
208 Book I of the novel, prior to its translauon into 
hn^ish, appeared ail De Dage{ 0 ^o» Norway, 1924) 


grey, God-forsaken, the empty desolanon 
stretched on every hand . 

Someume in the afternoon snowflakes 
began to fall They came sailing down from 
the north until the air was a close-packed 
swarm of greyish-white specks, all bound m 
the same direction The evemng was short- 
hved that day, and died in a pitch-black 
mght that weighed down the heart . . . 

. . Again day came, and brought no 

other light than that which the greyish- 
white specks gave All that day the 
snow fell — all the next mght . . 

At last It grew fight once more — but the 
day had no sun A cold wind howled about 
the huts — left them, and tore down mto 
the white snow blanket, shaking out of it 
blinding swirls The swirls vanished 
and reappeared — died down, flared up 
agam and tore on . . New ones con- 
stantly rose many . . 

II 

Per Hansa and his boys worked like fire- 
brands durmg the last days before winter 
set m Every task that came to their hands 
delighted them, they went from one fairy 
tale into the next — came out agam, and 
there was a new one at hand, they gave 
themselves no peace, either by mght or by 
day But Beret could not share their 
mood, she would watch them absently as 
they left the house, or when they were due 
to return, she would wander about with 
And-Ongen on her arm, looking for them 
through the window, and keepmg a hot 
dish in readiness on the stove They were 
sure to be cold, poor fellows' . . . Then 
when they were seated around the table, 
wrapped up m all their remarkable experi- 
ences, the talk would jump from one m- 
cident to another, and she would find her- 
self unable to follow it Their liveliness and 
loud laughter only drove her heavy thoughts 
mto a still deeper darkness 
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She had to admit, however, that Per 
Hama could accomphsh the most marvel- 
lous things, she could not imagme where 
he had learned it all ... There were the 
walls, for example, of which he himself was 
especially proud, and which Store-Hans 
never tired of admiring He had begun 
work on these walls immediately after he 
had returned from the trip east to the Hal- 
hngs’ with the potatoes The hme had been 
mixed accordmg to direcuons, and spread 
over the walls — three coats of it, no less, 
now the sod hut shone so brightly mside 
that It dazzled the eyes. . . . Before the 
snow came. Beret thought it dehghtful to 
have such walls, but after there was nothmg 
but whiteness outside — pure whiteness as 
far as the eye could see and the thought 
could reach — she regretted that he had 
touched them. Her eyes were bhnded 
wherever she looked, either outdoors or m- 
doors, the black-brown earthen floor was 
the only ob)ect on which she could rest 
them comfortably, and so she always looked 
down now, as she sat in the house But hmt 
at It, and thus rum his pleasure, she could 
not . . And it really didn’t matter much 
to her, she would endure it for the brief 
time that remained' 

She was thankful enough, though, for all 
the fine fish that he had brought home Per 
Hansa had taken both boys with him on the 
great expedition east to the Sioux River, 
there they had made a tremendous catch 
with the help of the net, and Per Hansa had 
talked with the Tronders about many ex- 
traordinary things, and had gamed much 
valuable information . . Heaps of frozen 
fish now lay outside all along the wall, Per 
Hansa explained to her what a God-send it 
was that the snow finally had come Hm' 
Good Heavens' If it hadn’t come soon he 
would have been obhged to go out and get 
It! Now he was spared that trouble, with 
the aid of the snowdrifts they could have 
fresh fish through the whole wmter . . . 
‘Hey, woman!’ he said with a laugh, when- 
ever she complained of how desolate it was 
smce the snow had come ‘Can’t you under- 
stand that we could never manage thmgs 
without the snow? Hey, wife — white 

and fine, both outdoors and indoors' . . . 
Wonder if somethmg couldn’t be done to 
the floor, too^’ . . 

Now It came to hght what had been 


workmg m Per Hansa’s mmd when he had 
bought all that salt, he salted down quanti- 
ties of the fish, and packed them away m all 
the vessels they could spare. 

But m the opimon of the boys, the duck 
himt with the net was the crownmg adven- 
ture Never had there been such an enthu- 
siasuc party, the father was almost the 
worst of the three' Now the great secret of 
10 his planmng and schemmg over the ducks 
was revealed While Store-Hans and his 
brother had only talked about capturmg 
them and wondered what could be done. 
Per Hansa had figured out every detail m 
his mind, if the ducks got the best of him 
on one tack, he would fool them on an- 
other, mto the net somehow they must go' 
For three mghts they had all stayed 
out m the swamps to the westward, toilmg 
20 and fighting among the myriads of birds, in 
the mormng they would come home after 
daylight, wet as crows, numb all over, and 
blue m the face with cold But they always 
brought a catch' As soon as the evc- 
mng came they would be off again 

Each time Beret pleaded sadly, both by 
word and glance, for them to stay at home. 
. . . They would wear themselves out this 
way What could they possibly do with all 
30 these fowl? Just wait and see, they might 
not need so much food — something might 
happen . . The boys only laughed at 
these objecuons, their mother sounded just 
like Sofie, probably all women were alike — 
they had no sense Just imagine such a ri- 
diculous idea — catch no more birds' 

The father jomed m with them and poked 
mild fun at the mother How silly it would 
be not to grab good food when it lay right at 
40 their door' Suppose the swamps were to 
freeze up to-mght? And after they had 
picked the ducks, there would be fine 
feather beds for both herself and Little Perl 
. . . Per Hansa’s voice softened 
And besides, there was no more delicate fare 
than those ducks on any king’s table' 

But she would not be carried along . . . 
‘We won’t need them’’ she said, dispint- 
edly . and fell into silence 
so Dusk settled, the menfolk left — and she 

was alone with the child agam. 

But at last winter shut down in earnest, 
the swamps froze up and duck hunting 
came to an end for that year. 
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‘I think we ought to carry some soup 
meat to our neighbours,’ said Per Hansa 
. . . ‘This time it’ll be something better 
than badger stew'’ 

Every person in the httle setdement had 
been rushed with work during the last days 
before Father Wmter came They all had a 
feehng that he wasn’t very far away, that 
old fellow, and thought it best to be well 
prepared to receive him Hans Olsa, Tonse- 
ten, and the Solum boys had been east to 
the Sioux River again for wood, they had 
made two trips, and home had seen very 
httle of them lately Few visits had been 
made, everyone had been busy with his 
own affairs . . For other reasons than 
this, visitors came but seldom to Per 
Hansa’s now, there was something queer 
about the woman in that place, she said so 
hide, at times people felt that they were im- 
welcome there She was apt to break out 
suddenly with some remark that they could 
only wonder at, they hardly knew whether 
to be surprised or offended 

But on the day when the boys carried a 
gift of ducks to all the houses m the neigh- 
bourhood, proud of the dainty food they 
brought, and relating what sounded like a 
fairy tale, everyone went over to Per Hansa’s 
to learn how he had gone about catchmg 
these birds For Ole and Store-Hans 
wouldn’t tell, though they plied them with 
quesuons The Solum boys came first, 
with Tonseten and K)ersti hard upon their 
heels, last of all came Hans Olsa and Sorme 

Once inside, they completely forgot their 
curiosity about the duck hunting, they stood 
with their mouths open, looking up one 
wall and down the next 

. Why . why what in the 
wide world was this'’ Had they plastered 
snozv on the walls'* Sam thought it really 
was snow, and touched it gingerly with his 
finger What was it, anyway? Could 

It possibly be paint'* . . My stars, how 

fine It looked' . Per Hansa sat there, 
sucking his pipe and enjoymg his httle 
triumph. It seemed to him that he had 
never liked his neighbours so well as at this 
moment . . Beret went about hstenmg 

quietly, m her face was a troubled expres- 
sion Not for all the world would she have 
haci the work on the walls undone' . 

Amazement was umversal Sorme 

smiled m her pleasant, kmdly wav; she 


went over to Beret and said with warm 
sympathy 

‘Now you certainly have got a fine house' 
. You’ll thrive all the better for it.’ . . . 
At that, she began to help her with the work. 
But Kjersti, with an emphatic slap on her 
thigh, voiced it as her opimon that it was a 
dirty shame that she and Somna had 
picked up such poor sticks for husbands' 
lo Why couldn’t they ever hatch up some mce 
scheme'* Why was Per Hansa the only man 
among them with his head on the right end? 
Yes, they certamly ought to feel ashamed of 
themselves, sitting there' . . Tonseten 
took offence at this, he felt constramed to 
remmd her that he was the fellow who had 
risen to the occasion and captured the 
Sognmgs' She’d better remember that; for 
what would have become of them all m the 
lo long run if the Sogmngs hadn’t )omed 
them? ‘And I don’t exactly see what 
this new notion of Per Hansa’s is really 
good for,’ he spluttered on ‘It’s gettmg to 
be so damned swell m here that pretty soon 
a fellow can’t even spit'’ . Tonseten 
looked accusingly at Beret, it was from her 
that Per Hansa got these stuck-up airs She 
was never wilhng to be hke plain folks, that 
woman' The Solum boys took great 
30 dehght m the white walls, this was really 
beautiful When they got married they 
would do the very same thmg' 

Hans Olsa sucked his pipe and said but 
httle This seemed very queer to him, he 
turned it over and over m his mind, but 
couldn’t solve the problem Was this like 
Per Hansa, who had always confided every- 
thmg to him'* . But here he was going 
about doing everythmg alone' When he had 
40 learned how a black earthen wall could be 
made shimng white at so small a cost, why 
hadn’t he told the others? There was so 
httle cheer out here, they all sorely needed 
to share whatever they found . . The 

big, rugged features were very sober, he 
had to look hard at Per Hansa. No, it was 
the same good-natured face that one hked 
so well to have near by' This affair was just 
one of his many pranks, the longer Hans 
50 Olsa gazed at his neighbour, the more 
plausible grew this solution mside that big 
head of his. 

Awhile later, as the two men stood to- 
gether outside the door, watchmg the fiall- 
mg snow, he said, qmetly 
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‘You have made it pretty fine mside. Per 
Hansa, but He Who is now whitenmg the 
outside of your walls does fully as well . . 
You shouldn’t be vam in your own strength, 
you know’’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, Hans Olsa'’ laughed Per 
Hansa ‘What are you prating about^ . . 
Here, take along a couple more ducks for 
Sorrina’’ . . 


It was well enough that wmter had come 
at last, thought Per Hansa, he really needed 
to lay off and rest awhile After a good 
square meal of ducks or fresh fish, he would 
hght his pipe and stretch himself, saying 
‘Ha' — now we’re really as well off here, 
my Beret-girl, as anybody could ever wish 
to be’’ He did not always expect an 
answer, and seldom got one Then he 20 
would throw himself on the bed and take a 
good after-dinner nap, often sleeping con- 
tmuously on into the mght Life 
seemed very pleasant now' 

In this fashion he spent quite a number 
of days, the bad weather still held out Per 
Hansa continued to do full justice to the 
fare. When he had eaten his fill he would 
pomt out again to Beret how well off they 
were, and go to his couch to sleep the sleep 30 
of the righteous It was almost uncanny — 
he could never seem to get sleep enough' 

He slept both day and night, and still he 
felt the need of more rest . . Now and 
then he would go to the door to look out at 
the weather, and glance across toward the 
neighbours. No . nothmg to do out- 
side — the weather was too beastly' He 
would come in again, and stretch himself, 
and yawn . . 40 

The days wore on. 

Y es, they wore on One exactly like 

the other Per Hansa couldn’t grasp 

the strange contradiction that had begun to 
impress him, he knew that the days were 
actually growmg shorter — were being shorn 
more closely by every passmg mght, but — 
weren’t they growmg longer? 

Indeed they were — no question about it! 
They finally grew so long that he was at a 50 
dead loss to find somethmg to do with 
which to end them He assured himself that 
all this leisure was very fine, that he needed 
to case up a bit, durmg the fall he hadn’t 
spared himself, now it felt like a blessing to 


sit around and play the gentleman. Tunes 
would be strenuous enough for him once 
more, when sprmg came with fair weather 
and his great estate needed to be planted; 
he would just lay off and rest for a while 
yet! . . 

The days only grew longer and longer 

In the end, this enforced idleness began 
to gall him The landscape showed a mono- 
tonous sameness . . never the shghtest 
change . Grey sky — damp, icy cold 
. . Snow fell . . snow flew ... He 
could only guess now where the huts of 
Hans Olsa lay There wasn’t a thmg to do 
outdoors, plenty of wood lay chopped and 
ready for use, it took but a httle while to do 
the chores . Beyond this, everything 
took care of itself outside 

Per Hansa sat by the table, or lay down 
on the bed when he got tired of sittmg up, 
tried to sleep as long as possible, woke up 
with a start, turned over and tried to sleep 
agam, rose and sat by the table once more, 
when he grew weary of lymg down. 

The days wore on, and yet got nowhere 
. . Time had simply come to a standstill' 
He had never seen the hke, this was worse 
than the deadest lay-up in Lofoten' 

The boys were almost as badly off, they 
too sat restless and idle, and because they 
had nothmg at all to occupy their minds 
they often came to blows, so that the father 
had to interfere But he was never 
very rough with them, poor boys, what else 
could they find for amusement'^ The 
mother always reminded him of their books 
Yes, of course — certainly they must 
learn to read, the father said, no heathen 
were going to grow up m his house' He 
tried to be stern with them over this matter, 
but then . after all, boys were boys, he 
remembered' 

At length he reahzed that this sort of hfe 
could not go on He didn’t give a hang for 
the weather — ^put on his coat and bade the 
boys do the same, then they went out and 
attacked the woodpile They sawed and 
they chopped, they lugged m wood and 
piled It up, first they stacked up as much 
chopped wood as they could stow m the 
odd corners of the house, then they built a 
curious httle fort of chopped wood out m 
the yard — very neatly and craftily con- 
structed — and piled it full, too, this work 
cheered them up and kept their minds oc- 
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cupied, though the weather was bitterly 
cold and inclement They toiled at it from 
early morning until late at mght, and 
hardly took time off to eat their dinner, the 
boys began to get sick of the job and com- 
plamed of being tired The woodpile lasted 
exactly four days, when they had chopped 
up the last suck there was nothing left for 
them to do outside. 

Then they sat idle again lo 

The bad spell of weather held out mter- 
minably A cold, piercing wind from the 
northeast blew the hvelong day, and 
moaned about the corners at mght 
Snow flew more snow fell 

No sun . No sky The air was 
a grey, ashen mist wluch breathed a deathly 
chill. It hung around and above them thick 
and frozen In the course of Ume 

there was a full moon at night, somewhere 
behind the veil Then the mist grew lumi- 
nous and ahve — strange to behold 
Night after mght the ghostly spectacle 
would return 

Per Hansa would gaze at it and think 
Now the trolls are surely abroad' 

One evemng Tonseten and Kiersu came 
over They sat and talked unul it grew very 
late One could readily see that Syvert was 
out of sorts about something, he puffed at 
his pipe in glum, ill humor, glared at Per 
Hansa’s walls, and didn’t have much to say 
When he did speak his voice was unneces- 
sarily loud 

Kjersti and Beret sat together on the bed; 
they seemed to be findmg a good deal to 
chat about 

Kjersti was in an unusually neighbourly 
mood, she had come over to ask if 40 
well, if she couldn’t do something for 
Beret? She had some woollen yarn at home 
m her chest, very soft and very fine Would 
Beret be offended if she knitted a pair of 
socks for the httle newcomer they were all 
awamng’ It was fine yarn, the very 
finest' Beret must just try to imagme how 
lonesome she was, sitting at home all alone 
with that useless husband of hers — and no 
httle newcomer to wait for' She had 50 
plenty of yarn, she could easily make the 
socks long enough to serve as leggings, too 
The work would really brmg joy to her — 
and to Syvert, too, poor fellow, to whom no 
httle newcomer would ever arrive' 
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. . . Ah, well' . . God pity us, Syvert 
wasn’t so bad, after all — ^far be it from her 
to complain' . . At that, Kjersu hap- 
pened to think of a story she had heard, 
about a couple who couldn’t seem to get a 
child though they wanted one very badly 
Here the story was, since they happened to 
be talkmg about such matters. . . . This 
wife had so httle sense that she sought the 
aid of a witch woman, who gave her both 
devil’s drink and beaver-geld, she rubbed 
herself with the stuff and drank some of it, 
too, but no change came, that is, not until 
one summer when a shoal of herrmg came 
mto the fjord and with it a fleet of strange 
fishermen . Alas' desire makes a hot 
fire, once it has been kindled' But what do 
you suppose'* — her husband became just as 
fond of that child as if he had been the 
father of it' . Wasn’t that a queer 
thing'* . But when the boy was a year 
old and was on the point of bemg christened 
— well, on that very Sunday it happened, as 
they were sailing across the fjord, that the 
boat capsized and the Lord took both 
mother and child, right there and then' He 
had taken away what he had refused to give 
m honour, and more besides . There 
was something mysterious about such 
dungs, didn’t Beret think so'* And wasn’t it 
strange that the father should have been so 
fond of that child'* Kjersti had known 

them both very well 

Beret listened attennvely to this tale, put- 
tmg m a word here and there 

Over at the table, the men had pricked up 
their ears as the story began, they heard it 
aU Per Hansa looked at Syvert and laughed, 
S5rvert, in turn, glared at the wall and said, 
angrily 

‘I should think you’d be able to find 
something American to talk about' . . 
We’re through now with aU that troll busi- 
ness over in Norway'’ . He got up and 
started to go 

But Per Hansa wouldn’t hsten to their 
leaving just yet, smce they had braved the 
weather to make a call they might as well 
sit awhile longer . . . ‘You’ll have the 
wmd astern, Syvert, goin^hjMne' . . . 
Come on, sit down and behalPyburself !’ 

On another afternoon all of Hans Olsa’s 
household came over. They stayed till dark, 
then they began to say that perhaps they’d 


30 
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better be going now — but they made no 
move to leave Sonne had brought a 
gift for Beret There had been a few bits of 
cloth lying around the house, for which she 
could find no use, it had been rather lone- 
some these days and she had needed some- 
thing to do, so she had made a hide article 
for this newcomer whom everyone was wait- 
mg for' At that, Sonne drew out from 
her ample bosom a child’s cap, of red, lo 
white, and blue stripes, with long silk rib- 
bons, aU sewed with the greatest care. It 
was a beauuful cap, all had to see it, there 
were many warm words of praise Beret re- 
ceived It in silence, her eyes were wet as she 
took the cap and laid it carefully in the big 
chest. . 

To-mght It was Beret who refused to let 

SINCLAIR 

1885- 

FROM MAIN STREET 

3,0 

Welcome to Our City' ‘ 

This ts America — a town of a few thousand, 
in a region of wheat and com and dairies 
and little groves 

The town ts, in our tale, called ‘Gopher Proa- 
ne, Minnesota ’ But ns Main Street is the 
continuation of Mam Streets everywhere 
The story would be the same in Ohio or 
Montana, in Kansas or Kentucky or Illi- 
nois, and not very differently would it be 30 
told Up York State or in the Carolina 
hills. 

Mam Street is the climax of avibzation 
That this Ford car might stand in front of 
the Bon Ton Store, Hannibal invaded 
Rome and Erasmus wrote in Oxford clois- 
ters What Ole Jenson the grocer says to 
Ezra Stowbody the banker is the new law 
for London, Prague, and the unprofitable 
isles of the sea, whatsoever Ezra does not 40 
know and sanction, that thing is heresy, 
worthless for knowing and wicked to con- 
sider. 

Our railway station is the final aspiration of 
architectiiifiijtSam Clark’s annual hard- 
ware turnover is the envy of the four coun- 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from Mam StreetCN Y , 1926), foreword and 
20-^3 


the visitors leave She absolutely insisted. 
Such quanuties of food lay outside around 
the house — far more than they would ever 
need — that they might as well stay for sup- 
per and help to eat it' . . . This proposal 
overjoyed Per Hansa. It was the plain 
truth, as Beret said, they had more than 
they needed — and there was plenty left m 
the Sioux River, for that matter, to-mght 
they were going to celebrate with fresh fish 
for supper' . He went outside and 
brought in a generous supply of the frozen 
fish, which he scaled and cut up, he was in 
the finest of spirits — it seemed just hke the 
good old days in Lofoten 

That evening was a happy interlude 
for them aU. 

1923 1924, 1927 

LEWIS 


ties which constitute God’s Country In the 
sensitive art of the Rosebud Movie Palace 
there ts a Message, and humor strictly 
moral. 

Such ts our comfortable tradition and sure 
faith Would he not betray himself an alien 
cynic who should otherwise portray Main 
Street, or distress the citizens by speculating 
whether there may not be other faiths^ 

I 

Under the rolling clouds of the prairie a 
movmg mass of steel An irritable clank and 
rattle beneath a prolonged roar The sharp 
scent of oranges cutung the soggy smell of 
unbathed people and ancient baggage 
Towns as planless as a scattermg of paste- 
board boxes on an attic floor The stretch of 
faded gold stubble broken only by clumps 
of willows encirchng white houses and red 
barns 

No 7, the way-tram, grumbling through 
Minnesota, imperceptibly chmbing the 
giant tableland that slopes m a thousand- 
mile rise from hot Mississippi bottoms to 
the Rockies 

It IS September, hot, very dusty 
There is no smug Pullman attached to 
the tram, and the day coaches of the East 
are replaced by free chair cars, with each 
seat cut mto two adjustable plush chairs. 
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the head-rests covered with doubtful linen 
towels Halfway down the car is a semi-par- 
uuon of carved oak columns, but the aisle is 
of bare, sphntery, grease-blackened wood 
There is no porter, no pillows, no provision 
for beds, but all today and all tomght they 
will ride m this long steel box — farmers 
with perpetually tired wives and children 
who seem all to be of the same age, work- 
men going to new )obs, travelmg salesmen 
with derbies and freshly shined shoes 

They are parched and cramped, the hnes 
of their hands filled with grime, they go to 
sleep curled m distorted attitudes, heads 
against the wmdow-panes or propped on 
rolled coats on seat-arms, and legs thrust 
into the aisle They do not read, apparently 
they do not think They wait An early- 
wrinkled, young-old mother, movmg as 
though her joints were dry, opens a suit- 
case in which are seen creased blouses, a 
pair of slippers worn through at the toes, a 
bottle of patent medicine, a tin cup, a paper- 
covered book about dreams which the news- 
butcher has coaxed her into buymg She 
brmgs out a graham cracker which she 
feeds to a baby lymg flat on a seat and wail- 
ing hopelessly Most of the crumbs drop 
on the red plush of the seat, and the woman 
sighs and tries to brush them away, but 
they leap up impishly and fall back on the 
plush 

A soiled man and woman munch sand- 
wiches and throw the crusts on the floor A 
large brick-colored Norwegian takes off his 
shoes, grvmts in relief, and props his feet in 
their thick gray socks agamst the seat in 
front of him 

An old woman whose toothless mouth 
shuts hke a mud-turtle’s, and whose hair is 
not so much white as yellow like moldy 
linen, with bands of pink skull apparent be- 
tween the tresses, anxiously lifts her bag, 
opens It, peers m, closes it, puts it under the 
seat, and hastily picks it up and opens it and 
hides It all over agam The bag is full of 
treasures and of memories a leather buckle, 
an ancient band-concert program, scraps of 
ribbon, lace, saun In the aisle beside her 
is an extremely indignant parrakeet m a 
cage. 

Two faang seats, overflowing with a 
Slovene iron-miner’s family, are httered 
with shoes, dolls, whisky bottles, bundles 
wrapped in newspapers, a sewmg bag The 


oldest boy takes a mouth-organ out of his 
coat pocket, wipes the tobacco crumbs off, 
and plays ‘Marching through Georgia’ till 
every head m the car begms to ache. 

The news-butcher comes through sellmg 
chocolate bars and lemon drops. A girl- 
child ceaselessly trots down to the water- 
cooler and back to her seat. The stiff paper 
envelope which she uses for cup dnps m 
10 the aisle as she goes, and on each tnp she 
stumbles over the feet of a carpenter, who 
grunts, ‘Ouch' Look out'’ 

The dust-caked doors are open, and from 
the smoking-car drifts back a visible blue 
Ime of stinging tobacco smoke, and with 
It a crackle of laughter over the story which 
the young man m the bright blue suit and 
lavender Ue and hght yellow shoes has just 
told to the squat man in garage overalls 
20 The smell grows constantly thicker, more 
stale. 

2 

To each of the passengers his seat was 
his temporary home, and most of the pas- 
sengers were slatternly housekeepers But 
one seat looked clean and deceptively cool 
In It were an obviously prosperous man and 
a black-haired, fine-skinned girl whose 
30 pumps rested on an immaculate horsehide 
bag 

They were Dr Will Kenmeott and hia 
bride, Carol 

They had been married at the end of a 
year of conversational courtship, and they 
were on their way to Gopher Praine after a 
weddmg journey m the Colorado moun- 
tains 

The hordes of the way-train were not al- 
40 together new to Carol She had seen them 
on trips from St. Paul to Chicago But now 
that they had become her own people, to 
bathe and encourage and adorn, she had an 
acute and uncomfortable mterest in them. 
They distressed her They were so stoUd. 
She had always maintamed that there is no 
American peasantry, and she sought now to 
defend her faith by seemg imagmanon and 
enterprise in the young Swedish farmers, 
50 and m a travelmg man workmg over his 
order-blanks But the older people, Yankees 
as well as Norwegians, Germans, Finns, 
Canucks, had settled mto submission to 
poverty. They were peasants, she groaned. 

‘Isn’t there any way of wakmg them up? 
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What would happen if they understood 
saentihc agriculture^’ she begged of Ken- 
mcott, her hand groping for his 

It had been a transforming honeymoon. 

She had been frightened to discover how 
tumultuous a feeling could be roused in her 
Will had been lordly — stalwart, jolly, im- 
pressively competent m makmg camp, ten- 
der and understanding through the hours 
when they had lam side by side m a tent lo 
pitched among pmes high up on a lonely 
mountain spur 

His hand swallowed hers as he started 
from thoughts of the practise to which he 
was returning ‘These people? Wake ’em 
up’ What for? They’re happy ’ 

‘But they’re so provincial No, that isn’t 
what I mean They’re — oh, so sunk in the 
mud ’ 

‘Look here, Carrie You want to get over 20 
your city idea that because a man’s pants 
aren’t pressed, he’s a fool These farmers 
are mighty keen and up-and-coming ’ 

‘I know' That’s what hurts Life seems 
so hard for them — these lonely farms and 
this gritty tram ’ 

‘Oh, they don’t mind it Besides, things 
are changing The auto, the telephone, 
rural free delivery, they’re brmgmg the 
farmers m closer touch with the town 30 
Takes time, you know, to change a wilder- 
ness like this was fifty years ago But al- 
ready, why, they can hop into the Ford or 
the Overland and get into the movies on 
Saturday evening quicker than you could 
get down to ’em by trolley in St Paul ’ 

‘But if It’s these towns we’ve been passmg 
that the farmers run to for relief from their 
bleakness — Can’t you understand? Just look 
at them’’ 40 

Keimicott was amazed Ever since child- 
hood he had seen these towns from trains 
on this same hne He grumbled, ‘Why, 
what’s the matter with ’em’ Good husthng 
burgs It would astomsh you to know how 
much wheat and rye and com and potatoes 
they ship m a year ’ 

‘But they’re so ugly ’ 

‘I’ll admit they aren’t comfy hke Gopher 
Prairie But give ’em time ’ 50 

‘What’s the use of givmg them time un- 
less some one has desire and trammg 
enough to plan them’ Hundreds of fac- 
tories trymg to make attractive motor cars, 
but these towns — left to chance. No' That 


can’t be true It must have taken gemus to 
make them so scrawny'’ 

‘Oh, they’re not so bad,’ was all he an- 
swered He pretended that his hand was the 
cat and hers the mouse For the first time 
she tolerated him rather than encouraged 
him She was starmg out at Schoenstrom, 
a hamlet of perhaps a hundred and fifty m- 
habitants, at which the tram was stopping 

A bearded German and his pucker- 
mouthed wife tugged their enormous im- 
itauon-leather satchel from under a seat and 
waddled out The station agent hoisted a 
dead calf aboard the baggage-car There 
were no other visible activities in Schoen- 
strom In the qmet of the halt, Carol could 
hear a horse kickmg his stall, a carpenter 
shmghng a roof 

The busmess-center of Schoenstrom 
took up one side of one block, faang the 
railroad It was a row of one-story shops 
covered with galvanized iron, or with clap- 
boards painted red and bilious yellow The 
buildings were as ill-assorted, as temporary- 
looking, as a mirung camp street in the mo- 
tion-pictures The railroad station was a 
one-room frame box, a mirey cattle-pen on 
one side and a crimson wheat-elevator on 
the other. The elevator, with its cupola on 
the ridge of a shingled roof, resembled a 
broad-shouldered man with a small, vi- 
cious, pointed head The only habitable 
structures to be seen were the florid red- 
brick Cathohc church and rectory at the 
end of Mam Street ' 

Carol picked at Kenmcott’s sleeve ‘You 
wouldn’t call this a not-so-bad town, would 
you?’ 

‘These Dutch burgs are kind of slow 
SuU, at that — See that fellow coming out 
of the general store there, gemng into the 
big car? I met him once He owns about 
half the town, besides the store Rauskukle, 
his name is He ovras a lot of mortgages, 
and he gambles in farm-lands Good nut on 
him, that fellow Why, they say he’s worth 
three or four htmdred thousand dollars' 
Got a dandy great big yellow brick house 
with tiled walks and a garden and every- 
thing, other end of town — can’t see it from 
here — I’ve gone past it when I’ve driven 
through here Yes sir'’ 

‘Then, if he has all that, there’s no excuse 
whatever for this place' If his three hundred 
thousand went back mto the town, where it 
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belongs, they could burn up these shacks, 
and build a dream-village, a jewel' Why do 
the farmers and the townpeople let the 
Baron keep it?’ 

‘I must say I don’t quite get you some- 
times, Came Let him? They can’t help 
themselves' He’s a dumm old Dutchman, 
and probably the priest can twist him 
around his finger, but when it comes to pick- 
ing good farming land, he’s a regular wiz!’ 

‘I see He’s their symbol of beauty. The 
town erects him, instead of erecung build- 
mgs ’ 

‘Honestly, don’t know what you’re dnv- 
mg at You’re kind of played out, after this 
long trip You’ll feel better when you get 
home and have a good bath, and put on the 
blue neghgee That’s some vampire cos- 
tume, you witch'’ 

He squeezed her arm, looked at her 
knowingly 

They moved on from the desert stillness 
of the Schoenstrom station The train 
creaked, banged, swayed The air was 
nauseatingly thick Kennicott turned her 
face from the wmdow, rested her head on 
his shoulder She was coaxed from her un- 
happy mood But she came out of it un- 
willingly, and when Kenmcott was sausfied 
that he had corrected all her worries and 
had opened a magazme of saffron detecuve 
stories, she sat upright 

Here — she meditated — is the newest em- 
pire of the world, the Northern Middle- 
west, a land of dairy herds and exquisite 
lakes, of new automobiles and tar-paper 
shanties and silos like red towers, of clumsy 
speech and a hope that is boundless An 
empire which feeds a quarter of the world 
— yet Its work is merely begun They are 
pioneers, these sweaty wayfarers, for all 
their telephones and bank-accounts and 
automauc pianos and co-operative leagues. 
And for all its fat richness, theirs is a pio- 
neer land What is its future? she wondered 
A future of cities and factory smut where 
now are loping empty fields^ Homes uni- 
versal and secure? Or plaad chateaux 
rmged with sullen huts^ Youth free to find 
knowledge and laughter? Wilhngness to 
sift the sanctified hes? Or creamy-skinned 
fat women, smeared with grease and chalk, 
gorgeous in the skins of beasts and the 
bloody feathers of slam birds, playmg 
bridge with puffy pmk-nailed jeweled fin- 


gers, women who after much expenditure 
of labor and bad temper still grotesquely re- 
semble their own flatulent lap-dogs'* The 
anaent stale inequahties, or somethmg dif- 
ferent in history, unlike the tedious matu- 
nty of other empires'* What future and what 
hope^ 

Carol’s head ached with the riddle. 

She saw the prairie, fiat in giant patches 
10 or rolhng m long hummocks. The width 
and bigness of it, which had expanded her 
spirit an hour ago, began to frighten her It 
spread out so, it went on so uncontrollably, 
she could never know it Kennicott was 
closeted in his detecuve story With the 
loneliness which comes most depressingly 
m the midst of many people she tried to 
forget problems, to look at the prairie ob- 
jecuvely. 

20 The grass beside the railroad had been 
burnt over, it was a smudge prickly with 
charred stalks of weeds Beyond the un- 
deviating barbed-wire fences were clumps 
of golden rod Only this thin hedge shut 
them off from the plains — shorn wheat- 
lands of autumn, a hundred acres to a field, 
prickly and gray near-by but in the blurred 
distance hke tawny velvet stretched over 
dipping hillocks The long rows of wheat- 
30 shocks marched like soldiers in worn yellow 
tabards The newly plowed fields were 
black banners fallen on the distant slope. It 
was a marual immensity, vigorous, a httle 
harsh, unsoftened by kindly gardens 

The expanse was reheved by clumps of 
oaks with patches of short wild grass, and 
every mile or two was a chain of cobalt 
slews, with the flicker of blackbirds’ wmgs 
across them 

40 All this working land was turned into 
exuberance by the light The sunshine was 
dizzy on open stubble, shadows from im- 
mense cumulus clouds were forever slidmg 
across low mounds, and the sky was wider 
and loftier and more resolutely blue than 
the skyofciUes . . . she declared 

‘It’s a glorious country, a land to be big 
m,’ she crooned 

Then Kenmcott startled her by chuck- 
50 hng, ‘D’ you reahze the town after the next 
is Gopher Praine? Home'’ 

3 

That one word — ^home — ^it terrified her. 
Had she really bound herself to hve, mes- 
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capably, m this town called Gopher Prairie? 
And this thick man beside her, who dared 
to define her future, he was a stranger' She 
turned in her seat, stared at him Who was 
he? Why was he sittmg with her'' He wasn’t 
of her kind' His neck was heavy, lus speech 
was heavy, he was twelve or thirteen years 
older than she, and about him was none of 
the magic of shared adventures and eager- 
ness She could not believe that she had 
ever slept in his arms That was one of the 
dreams which you had but did not officially 
admit. 

She told herself how good he was, 
how dependable and understanding She 
touched his ear, smoothed the plane of his 
solid )aw, and, turmng away again, concen- 
trated upon hkmg his town It wouldn’t be 
like these barren settlements It couldn’t be! 
Why, It had three thousand population 
That was a great many people There would 
be SIX hundred houses or more And — 
The lakes near it would be so lovely She’d 
seen them in the photographs They had 
looked charmmg hadn’t they'' 

As the tram left Wahkeenyan she began 
nervously to watch for the lakes — the en- 
trance to all her future hfe But when she 
discovered them, to the left of the track, her 
only impression of them was that they re- 
sembled the photographs 
A mile from Gopher Prairie the track 
moimts a curvmg low ridge, and she could 
see the town as a whole With a passionate 
jerk she pushed up the window, looked out, 
the arched fingers of her left hand trembhng 
on the sill, her right hand at her breast 
And she saw tliat Gopher Prairie was 
merely an enlargement of all the hamlets 
which they had been passing Only to the 
eyes of a Kenmeott was it excepuonal The 
huddled low wooden houses broke the 
plams scarcely more than would a hazel 
thicket The fields swept up to it, past it It 
was unprotected and improtectmg, there 
was no digmty m it nor any hope of great- 
ness Only the tall red gram-elevator and a 
few tinny church-steeples rose from the mass 
It was a fronuer camp. It was not a place 
to hve m, not possibly, not conceivably 
The people — they’d be as drab as their 
houses, as flat as their fields She couldn’t 
stay here She would have to wrench loose 
from this man, and flee 
'She peeped at him She was at once help- 


less before his mature fixity, and touched 
by his excitement as he sent his magazine 
skittering along the aisle, stooped for their 
bags, came up with flushed face, and 
gloated, ‘Here we are’’ 

She smiled loyally, and looked away The 
train was entering town The houses on the 
outskirts were dusky old red mansions with 
wooden frills, or gaunt frame shelters like 
grocery boxes, or new bungalows with con- 
crete foundations imitating stone 
Now the train was passing the elevator, 
the grim storage-tanks for oil, a creamery, a 
lumber yard, a stock-yard muddy and 
trampled and stinkmg Now they were 
stopping at a squat red frame station, the 
platform crowded with unshaven farmers 
and with loafers — unadventurous people 
with dead eyes She was here She could 
not go on It was the end — the end of the 
world She sat with closed eyes, longing to 
push past Kenmeott, hide somewhere in 
the tram, flee on toward the Pacific 

Somethmg large arose in her soul and 
commanded, ‘Stop it' Stop being a whining 
baby'’ She stood up quickly, she said, ‘Isn’t 
It wonderful to be here at last'’ 

He trusted her so She would make her- 
self like the place And she was going to do 
tremendous things — 

She followed Kenmeott and the bobbing 
ends of the two bags which he carried They 
were held back by the slow line of disem- 
barkmg passengers She reminded herself 
that she was actually at the dramatic mo- 
ment of the bride’s home-coming She 
ought to feel exalted She felt nothing at all 
except irntauon at their slow progress to- 
ward the door 

Kenmeott stooped to peer through the 
wmdows He shyly exulted 

‘Look' Look' There’s a bunch come 
down to welcome us' Sam Clark and the 
missus and Dave Dyer and Jack Elder, and, 
yes sir, Harry Haydock and Juanita, and a 
whole crowd' I guess they see us now Yuh, 
yuh sure, they see us' See ’em waving'’ 

She obediendy bent her head to look out 
at them She had hold of herself She was 
ready to love them But she was embar- 
rassed by the heartmess of the cheering 
group From the vestibule she waved to 
them, but she clung a second to the sleeve 
of the brakeman who helped her down be- 
fore she had the courage to dive into the 
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cataract of hand-shaking people, people 
whom she could not tell apart She had the 
impression that all the men had coarse 
voices, large damp hands, toothbrush mus- 
taches, bald spots, and Masonic watch- 
charms 

She knew that they were welcoming her 
Their hands, their smiles, their shouts, 
their affectionate eyes overcame her She 
stammered, ‘Thank you, oh, thank you'’ 

One of the men was clamoring at Kenm- 
cott, ‘I brought my machine down to take 
you home, doc ’ 

‘Fine business, Sam’’ cried Kenmcott, 
and, to Carol, ‘Let’s jump in That big 
Paige over there Some boat, too, believe 
me' Sam can show speed to any of these 
Marmons from Minneapolis'’ 

Only when she was in the motor car did 
she distinguish the three people who were 
to accompany them The owner, now at the 
wheel, was the essence of decent self-satis- 
faction, a baldish, largish, level-eyed man, 
rugged of neck but sleek and round of face 
— face like the back of a spoon bowl He was 
chuckling at her, ‘Have you got us all 
straight yet>’ 

‘Course she has' Trust Carrie to get 
thmgs straight and get ’em darn quick' I 
bet she could tell you every date in history'’ 
boasted her husband 

But the man looked at her reassuringly 
and with a certainty that he was a person 
whom she could trust she confessed, ‘As a 
maner of fact I haven’t got anybody 
straight ’ 

‘Course you haven’t, child Well, I’m 
Sam Clark, dealer in hardware, sporting 
goods, cream separators, and almost any 
kind of heavy junk you can think of You 
can call me Sam — anyway, I’m gomg to 
call you Carrie, seem’ ’s you’ve been and 
gone and married this poor fish of a bum 
medic that we keep round here ’ Carol 
smiled lavishly, and wished that she called 
people by their given names more easily 
‘The fat cranky lady back there beside you, 
who is pretending that she can’t hear me 
givmg her away, is Mrs Sam’l Clark, and 
this hungry-looking sqmrt up here beside 
me IS Dave Dyer, who keeps his drug store 
running by not fillmg your hubby’s pre- 
scnptions right — fact you might say he’s 
the guy that put the “shun” m “presenp- 
tion ” So! Well, leave us take the boimy 


bride home Say, doc. I’ll sell you the Can- 
dersen place for three thousand plunks 
Better be thinkmg about bmldmg a new 
home for Came Prettiest Frau m G P , if 
you asks me'’ 

Contentedly Sam Clark drove off, in the 
heavy traffic of three Fords and the Mmme- 
mashie House Free ’Bus. 

‘I shall hke Mr Clark . . I can’t call 
10 him “Sam”' They’re all so friendly ’ She 
glanced at the houses, tried not to see what 
she saw, gave way in ‘Why do these stories 
he so'^ They always make the bride’s home- 
conung a bower of roses Complete trust in 
noble spouse Lies about marriage I’m not 
changed And this town — O my God' I 
can’t go through with it T'us junk-heap'’ 
Her husband bent over her ‘You look 
hke you were in a brown study Scared^ I 
20 don’t expect you to think Gopher Prairie 
is a paradise, after St Paul I don’t expect 
you to be crazy about it, at first But you’ll 
come to like it so much — fife’s so free here 
and best people on earth ’ 

She whispered to him (while Mrs Clark 
considerately turned away), ‘I love you for 
understanding I’m just — I’m beastly over- 
sensitive Too many books It’s my lack of 
shoulder-muscles and sense Give me time, 
30 dear ’ 

‘You bet' All the time you want'’ 

She laid the back of his hand against her 
cheek, snuggled near him She was ready 
for her new home 

Kenmcott had told her that, with his 
widowed mother as housekeeper, he had 
occupied an old house, ‘but mce and roomy, 
and well-heated, best furnace I could find 
on the market ’ His mother had left Carol 
40 her love, and gone back to Lac-qui-Meurt 
It would be wonderful, she exulted, not 
to have to live in Other People’s Houses, 
but to make her own shrine She held his 
hand tightly and stared ahead as the car 
swung round a corner and stopped in the 
street before a prosaic frame house m a 
small parched lawn 

4 

50 A concrete sidewalk with a ‘parking’ of 
grass and mud A square smug brown 
house, rather damp A narrow concrete 
walk up to It Sickly yellow leaves in a 
wmdrow with dried wings of box-elder 
seed and snags of wool from the cotton 
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woods A screened porch with pillars of 
thin painted pine surmounted by scrolls and 
brackets and bumps of jigsawed wood No 
shrubbery to shut off the pubhc gaze A 
lugubrious bay-wmdow to the nght of the 
porch Wmdow curtains of starched cheap 
lace revealing a pink marble table with a 
conch shell and a Family Bible 

‘ You’ll find It old-fashioned — what do 
you call it^ — Mid-Victonan I left it as is, so 
you could make any changes you felt were 
necessary ’ Kenmcott sounded doubtful for 
the first time smce he had come back to his 
own 

‘It’s a real home'’ She was moved by his 
humihty She gaily mouoned good-by to 
the Clarks He unlocked the door — he was 
leavmg the choice of a maid to her, and 
there was no one in the house She jiggled 
while he turned the key, and scampered m 
. . It was next day before either of them 
remembered that m their honeymoon camp 
they had planned that he should carry her 
over the sill 

In hallway and front parlor she was con- 
saous of dmginess and lugubriousness and 
airlessness, but she insisted, ‘I’U make it all 
jolly ’ As she followed Kenmcott and the 
bags up to their bedroom she quavered to 
herself the song of the fat little gods of the 
hearth 

I have my own home. 

To do what I please with. 

To do what I please with. 

My den for me and my mate and my 
cubs. 

My own' 

She was close in, her husband’s arms, she 
clung to him, whatever of strangeness and 
slowness and msularity she might find in 
him, none of that mattered so long as she 
could shp her hands beneath his coat, run 
her fingers over the warm smoothness of 
the satm back of his waistcoat, seem almost 
to creep into his body, find m him strength, 
find m the courage and kindness of her man 
a shelter from the perplexing world 

‘Sweet, so sweet,’ she whispered. 

II 

‘The Clarks have invited some folks to 
their house to meet us, tonight,’ said Ken- 
mcott, as he unpacked his smt-case. 


‘Oh, that is mce of them' 

‘You bet I told you you’d like ’em. 
Squares! people on earth Uh, Came — 
Would you mmd if I sneaked down to the 
office for an hour, just to see how things 
are?’ 

‘Why, no Of course not I know you’re 
keen to get back to work ’ 

‘Sure you don’t mmd?’ 

10 ‘Not a bit Out of my way Let me un- 
pack ’ 

But the advocate of freedom m marriage 
was as much disappomted as a drooping 
bride at the alacrity with which he took that 
freedom and escaped to the world of men’s 
affairs She gazed about their bedroom, and 
Its full dismalness crawled over her the 
awkward knuckly L-shape of it, the black 
walnut bed with apples and spotty pears 
20 carved on the headboard, the imitauon ma- 
ple bureau, with pink-daubed scent-bottles 
and a petticoated pm-cushion on a marble 
slab uncomfortably hke a gravestone, the 
plam pine washstand and the garlanded 
waterpitcher and bowl The scent was of 
horsehair and plush and Florida Water 
‘How could people ever live with things 
hke this?’ she shuddered She saw the furni- 
ture as a circle of elderly judges, condemn- 
30 mg her to death by smothering The totter- 
mg brocade chair squeaked, ‘Choke her — 
choke her — smother her ’ The old linen 
smelled of the tomb She was alone in 
this house, this strange still house, among 
the shadows of dead thoughts and haunting 
repressions ‘I hate it' I hate it'’ she panted 
‘Why did I ever — ’ 

She remembered that Kenmcott’s mother 
had brought these family rehcs from the old 
40 home m Lac-qui-Meurt ‘Stop it' They’re 
perfectly comfortable things They’re — 
comfortable Besides — Oh, they’re horrible' 
We’U change them, right away ’ 

Then, ‘But of course he has to see how 
thmgs are at the office — ’ 

She made a pretense of busying herself 
with unpacking The chmtz-hned, silver- 
fitted bag which had seemed so desirable a 
luxury in St Paul was an extravagant 
50 vamtv here The daring black chemise of 
frail chiffon and lace was a hussy at which 
the deep-bosomed bed safifened m disgust, 
and she hurled it mto a bureau drawer, hid 
It beneath a sensible hnen blouse 

She gave up unpacking She went to the 
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window, with a purely hterary thought of 
village charm — hollyhocks and lanes and 
apple-cheeked cottagers. What she saw was 
the side of the Seventh-Day Advenust 
Church — a plain clapboard wall of a sour 
hver color, the ash-pile back of the church, 
an unpamted stable, and an alley in which 
a Ford dehvery-wagon had been stranded 
This was the terraced garden below her 
boudoir, this was to be her scenery for — lo 

‘I musm’t' I mustn’t' I’m nervous this 
afternoon Am I sick> Good Lord, I 
hope It isn’t that' Not now' How people he' 
How these stones be' They say the bride is 
always so blushing and proud and happy 
when she finds that out, but — I’d hate it' 

I’d be scared to death' Some day but — 
Please, dear nebulous Lord, not now' 
Bearded smffy old men sitting and demand- 
ing that we bear children If they had to 20 
bear them — ' I wish they did have to' 

Not now' Not till I’ve got hold of this job 
of liking the ash-pile out there' I 
must shut up I’m mildly msane I’m gomg 
out for a walk I’ll see the town by myself 
My first view of the empire I’m gomg to 
conquer’’ 

She fled from the house 

She stared with seriousness at every con- 
crete crossing, every hitchmg-post, every 30 
rake for leaves, and to each house she de- 
voted all her speculauon What would they 
come to mean'* How would they look six 
months from now" In which of them would 
she be dining? Which of these people whom 
she passed, now mere arrangements of hair 
and clothes, would turn mto intimates, 
loved or dreaded, different from all Uit 
other people m the world? 

As she came into the small busmess-sec- 40 
tion she inspected a broad-beamed grocer 
m an alpaca coat who was bendmg over the 
apples and celery on a slanted platform in 
front of his store Would she ever talk to 
him" What would he say if she stopped and 
stated, T am Mrs. Dr Kenmcott. Some day 
I hope to confide that a heap of extremely 
dubious pumpkins as a wmdow-display 
doesn’t exhilarate me much ’ 

(The grocer was Mr. Frederick F Ludel- 50 
meyer, whose market is at the comer of 
Mam Street and Lincoln Avenue In sup- 
posmg that only she was observant Carol 
was Ignorant, misled by the mdifference of 
cities She fancied that she was shpping 


through the streets mvisible, but when she 
had passed, Mr. Ludelmeyer puffed mto 
the store and coughed at his clerk, ‘I seen a 
young woman, she come along the side 
street I bet she iss Doc Kenmcott’s new 
bnde, good-looker, mce legs, but she wore 
a hell of a plain suit, no style, I wonder will 
she pay cash, I bet she goes to Howland & 
Gould’s more as she does here, what you 
done with the poster for Fluffed Oats?’) 

2 

When Carol had walked for thirty-two 
minutes she had completely covered the 
town, east and west, north and south, and 
she stood at the corner of Mam Street and 
Washmgton Avenue and despaired. 

Mam Street with its two-story bnck 
shops. Its story-and-a-half wooden resi- 
dences, Its muddy expanse from concrete 
walk to walk, its huddle of Fords and lum- 
ber-wagons, was too small to absorb her. 
The broad, straight, unenticmg gashes of 
the streets let in the grasping prairie on 
every side She reahzed the vastness and 
the emptiness of the land The skeleton iron 
wmdrmll on the farm a few blocks away, at 
the north end of Mam Street, was hke the 
nbs of a dead cow She thought of the com- 
mg of the Northern winter, when the un- 
protected houses would crouch together 
m terror of storms galloping out of that wild 
waste. They were so small and weak, the 
httle brown houses They were shelters for 
sparrows, not homes for warm laughing 
people 

She told herself that down the street the 
leaves were a splendor The maples were 
orange, the oaks a solid tint of raspberry 
And the lawns had been nursed with love 
But the thought would not hold At best the 
trees resembled a thinned woodlot There 
was no park to rest the eyes And since not 
Gopher Prairie but Wakarmn was the 
county-seat, there was no court-house with 
Its grounds 

She glanced through the fly-specked wm- 
dows of the most pretentious bmldmg m 
sight, the one place which welcomed 
strangers and determmed their opinion of 
the charm and luxury of Gopher Praine — 
the Mmniemashie House It was a tall lean 
shabby structure, three stones of yellow- 
streaked wood, the comers covered with 
sanded pine slabs purporting to symbolize 
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stone In the hotel office she could see a 
stretch of bare unclean floor, a line of 
nckety chairs with brass cuspndors between, 
a wnting-desk with advertisements m 
mother-of-pearl letters upon the glass- 
covered back The dining-room beyond 
was a jungle of stamed table-cloths and 
catsup bottles 

She looked no more at the Minmemashie 
House. 

A man in cuffless shirt-sleeves with pink 
arm-garters, wearing a hnen collar but no 
tie, yavraed his way from Dyer’s Drug 
Store across to the hotel He leaned agamst 
the wall, scratched a while, sighed, and in a 
bored way gossiped with a man tilted back 
m a chair A lumber-wagon, its long green 
box filled with large spools of barbed-wire 
fencing, creaked down the block A Ford, 
in reverse, sounded as though it were shak- 
ing to pieces, then recovered and rattled 
away. In the Greek candy-store was the 
whme of a peanut-roaster, and the oily 
smell of nuts 

There was no other sound nor sign of hfe 

She wanted to run, fleeing from the en- 
croachmg prairie, demanding the security 
of a great city Her dreams of creating a 
beautiful town were ludicrous Oozing out 
from every drab wall, she felt a forbidding 
spirit which she could never conquer 

She trailed down the street on one side, 
back on the other, glancing into the cross 
streets It was a private Seemg Mam Street 
tour She was within ten minutes beholding 
not only the heart of a place called Gopher 
Praine, but ten thousand towns from Al- 
bany to San Diego 

Dyer’s Drug Store, a corner buildmg of 
regular and unreal blocks of artificial stone 
Inside the store, a greasy marble soda- 
fountain with an electric lamp of red and 
green and curdled-yellow mosaic shade 
Pawed-over heaps of toothbrushes and 
combs and packages of shaving-soap 
Shelves of soap-cartons, teething-iings, 
garden-seeds, and patent medicines m yel- 
low packages — nostrums for consumption, 
for ‘women’s diseases’ — notorious mix- 
tures of opium and alcohol, m the very shop 
to which her husband sent patients for the 
filhng of prescriptions 

From a second-story window the sign 
‘W P Kenmeott, Phys & Surgeon,’ gilt on 
black sand. 


A small wooden motion-picture theater 
called ‘The Rosebud Movie Palace.’ Litho- 
graphs announemg a film called ‘Fatty m 
Love ’ 

Howland & Gould’s Grocery In the dis- 
play window, black, overripe bananas and 
lettuce on which a cat was sleeping Shelves 
Imed with red cr^pe paper which was now 
faded and torn and concentrically spotted 
10 Flat agamst the wall of the second story the 
signs of lodges — the Kmghts of Pythias, 
the Maccabees, the Woodmen, the Masons 

Dahl & Oleson’s Meat Market — a reek of 
blood 

A jewelry shop with tinny-looking wrist- 
watches for women In front of it, at the 
curb, a huge wooden clock which did not 

go 

A fly-buzzing saloon with a bnlhant gold 
20 and enamel whisky sign across the front 
Other saloons down the block From them 
a stink of stale beer, and thick voices bel- 
lowmg pidgm German or troUmg out dirty 
songs — vice gone feeble and unenterpnsmg 
and dull — ^the dehcacy of a mining-camp 
minus Its vigor In front of the saloons, 
farmwives sitting on the seats of wagons, 
waiting for their husbands to become 
drunk and ready to start home 
30 A tobacco shop called ‘The Smoke 
House,’ filled with young men shaking dice 
for cigarettes Racks of magazines, and pic- 
tures of coy fat prostitutes in striped bath- 
mg-suits 

A clothing store with a display of ‘ox- 
blood-shade Oxfords with bull-dog toes ’ 
Suits which looked worn and glossless 
while they were still new, flabbily draped 
on dummies hke corpses with pamted 
40 cheeks 

The Bon Ton Store — Haydock & 
Simons’ — the largest shop in town The 
first-story front of clear glass, the plates 
cleverly bound at the edges with brass The 
second story of pleasant tapestry brick One 
wmdow of excellent clothes for men, inter- 
spersed with collars of floral pique which 
showed mauve daisies on a saffron ground 
Newness and an obvious notion of neat- 
50 ness and service Haydock & Simons Hay- 
dock She had met a Haydock at the sta- 
tion, Harry Haydock, an active person of 
thirty-five He seemed great to her, now, 
and very hke a saint His shop was clean! 

Axel Egge’s General Store, frequented 
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by Scandinavian fanners. In the shallow 
dark window-space heaps of sleazy sateens, 
badly woven galateas, canvas shoes de- 
signed for women with bulging ankles, 
steel and red glass buttons upon cards with 
broken edges, a cottony blanket, a gramte- 
ware frying-pan reposing on a sun-faded 
crdpe blouse 

Sam Clark’s Hardware Store An air of 
frankly metalhc enterpnse Guns and 
churns and barrels of nmU and beautiful 
shiny butcher kmves 

Chester Dashaway’s House Furnishing 
Emporium A vista of heavy oak rockers 
with leather seats, asleep m a dismal row 

Billy’s Lunch Thick handleless cups on 
the wet oilcloth-covered counter. An odor 
of omons and the smoke of hot lard. In the 
doorway a young man audibly suckmg a 
tooth-pick 

The warehouse of the buyer of cream and 
potatoes The sour smell of a dairy 

The Ford Garage and the Buick Garage, 
competent one-story brick and cement 
buildings opposite each other Old and new 
cars on grease-blackened concrete floors. 
Tire advertisements The roaring of a 
tested motor, a racket which beat at the 
nerves Surly young men in khaki umon- 
overalls The most energeuc and vital places 
in town 

A large warehouse for agricultural im- 
plements An impressive barricade of green 
and gold wheels, of shafts and sulky seats, 
belonging to machinery of which Carol 
knew nothing — potato-planters, manure- 
spreaders, silage-cutters, disk-harrows, 
breaking-plows 

A feed store, its windows opaque with 
the dust of bran, a patent medicine adver- 
tisement painted on its roof. 

Ye Art Shoppe, Prop Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Wilks, ChrisUan Science Library open 
dally free A touching fumble at beauty A 
one-room shanty of boards recently covered 
with rough stucco A show-wmdow deh- 
cately rich m error vases starting out to 
imitate tree-trunks but runmng off mto 
blobs of gilt — ^an aluminum ash-tray la- 
beled ‘Greeungs from Gopher Prairie’ — a 
Christian Science magazine — a stamped 
sofa-cushion portraying a large ribbon tied 
to a small poppy, the correct skeins of em- 
broidery-silk lymg on the pillow Inside the 
shop, a glimpse of bad carbon prints of bad 


and famous pictures, shelves of phonograph 
records and camera films, woodra toys, and 
m the midst an anxious small woman sittmg 
m a padded rockmg chair 

A barber shop and pool room. A man in 
shirt sleeves, presumably Del Snafflm the 
proprietor, shavmg a man who had a large 
AdW’s apple 

Nat Hicks’s Tailor Shop, on a side street 
10 off Main A one-story bmlding. A fashion- 
plate showing human pitchforks m gar- 
ments which looked as hard as steel plate. 

On another side street a raw red-brick 
Catholic Church with a varnished yellow 
door. 

The post-office — ^merely a partition of 
glass and brass shuttmg off the rear of a 
mildewed room which must once have been 
a shop A tilted wntmg-shelf agamst a wall 
20 nibbed black and scattered with official 
notices and army recruiting-posters. 

The damp, yellow-bnck schoolbtuldmg 
m Its cmdery grounds. 

The State Bank, stucco masking wood 

The Farmers’ Nauonal Bank An lomc 
temple of marble Pure, exquisite, sohtary 
A brass plate with ‘Ezra Stowbody, Pres’t.’ 

A score of similar shops and estabhsh- 
ments 

30 Behmd them and mixed with them, the 
houses, meek cottages or large, comfortable, 
soundly umnteresung symbols of pros- 
perity 

In all the town not one building save the 
Ionic bank which gave pleasure to Carol’s 
eyes, not a dozen bmldmgs which suggested 
that, in the fifty years of Gopher Prairie’s 
existence, the citizens had reahzed that it 
was either desirable or possible to make 
40 this, their common home, amusmg or at- 
tractive. 

It was not only the unspanng unapolo- 
getic uglmess and the rigid straighmess 
which overwhelmed her It was the planless- 
ness, the flimsy temporarmess of the build- 
ings, their faded unpleasant colors The 
street was cluttered with electric-hght poles, 
telephone poles, gasohne pumps for motor 
cars, boxes of goods Each man had bmlt 
50 with the most vahant disregard of all the 
others Between a large new ‘block’ of two- 
story bnck shops on one side, and the fire- 
brick Overland garage on the other side, 
was a one-story cottage turned mto a tailh- 
nery shop The white temple of the Farmer’s 
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Bank was elbowed back by a grocery of 
glaring yellow brick One store-buildmg 
had a patchy galvanized iron comice, the 
building beside it was crowned with battle- 
ments and pyramids of brick capped with 
blocks of red sandstone 

She escaped from Mam Street, fled 
home 

She wouldn’t have cared, she msisted, if 
the people had been comely She had noted lo 
a young man loafing before a shop, one im- 
washed hand holdmg the cord of an awn- 
ing, a middle-aged man who had a way of 
staring at women as though he had been 
married too long and too prosaically, an old 
farmer, sohd, wholesome, but not clean — 
his face like a potato fresh from the earth 
None of them had shaved for three days 

‘If they can’t build shrines, out here on 
the prairie, surely there’s nothing to pre- 20 
vent their buymg safety-razors!’ she raged. 

She fought herself ‘I must be wrong 
People do live here It can’t be as ugly as — 
as I know it is' I must be wrong But I 
can’t do it I can’t go through with it ’ 

She came home too seriously worried for 
hysteria, and when she found Kennicott 
waiting for her, and exultmg, ‘Have a walk> 
Well, like the town'' Great lawns and trees, 
eh?’ she was able to say, with a self-protec- 30 
tive maturity new to her, ‘It’s very inter- 
esting ’ 

3 

The tram which brought Carol to 
Gopher Prairie also brought Miss Bea 
Sorenson 

Miss Bea was a stalwart, com-colored, 
laughmg young woman, and she was bored 
by farm-work She desired the excitements 40 
of city-life, and the way to enjoy city-hfe 
was, she had decided, to ‘go get a yob as 
hired girl in Gopher Prairie ’ She content- 
edly lugged her pasteboard telescope from 
the stauon to her cousin, Tina Malmquist, 
maid of all work m the residence of Mrs 
Luke Dawson 

‘Veil, so you come to town,’ said Tina 

‘Ya Ay get a yob,’ said Bea 

‘Veil . . You got a fella now?’ 50 

‘Ya Yim Yacobson ’ 

‘Veil I’m glat to see you How much you 
vant a veek?’ 

‘Sex dollar ’ 

'There am’t nobody pay dat Vait' Dr. 


Kennicott, I t’lnk he marry a girl from de 
Cmes Maybe she pay dat Veil. You go 
take a valk ’ 

‘Ya,’ said Bea 

So It chanced that Carol Kenmcott and 
Bea Sorenson were viewmg Mam Street at 
the same time 

Bea had never before been m a town 
larger than Scandia Crossing, which has 
sixty-seven mhabitants 
As she marched up the street she was 
meditatmg that it didn’t hardly seem hke it 
was possible there could be so many folks 
all in one place at the same time My' It 
would take years to get acquainted with 
them aU And swell people, too' A fine big 
gentleman in a new pink shirt with a dia- 
mond, and not no washed out blue demm 
working-shirt A lovely lady in a longery 
dress (but it must be an awful hard dress 
to wash) And the stores! 

Not just three of them, like there were at 
Scandia Crossing, but more than four whole 
blocks' 

The Bon Ton Store — big as four barns — 
my' It would simply scare a person to go in 
there, with seven or eight clerks all lookmg 
at you And the men’s suits, on figures just 
like human And Axel Egge’s, hke home, 
lots of Swedes and Norskes in there, and a 
card of dandy buttons, hke rubies 

A drug store with a soda fountain that 
was just huge, awful long, and all lovely 
marble, and on it there was a great big 
lamp with the biggest shade you ever saw — 
all different kinds colored glass stuck to- 
gether, and the soda spouts, they were sil- 
ver, and they came right out of the bottom 
of the lampstand' Behmd the fountain there 
were glass shelves, and bottles of new kinds 
of soft drinks, that nobody ever heard of 
Suppose a fella took you there^ 

A hotel, awful high, higher than Oscar 
Tollefson’s new red bam, three stories, one 
right on top of another, you had to suck 
your head back to look clear up to the top. 
There was a swell travehng man m there — 
probably been to Chicago, lots of times 
Oh, the dandiest people to know here' 
There was a lady going by, you wouldn’t 
hardly say she was any older than Bea her- 
self, she wore a dandy new gray suit and 
black pumps She almost looked like she 
was looking over the town, too But you 
couldn’t tell what she thought Ben would 
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like to be that way — kind of qmet, so no- 
body would get fresh Kind of — oh, elegant 
A Lutheran Church Here m the city 
there’d be lovely sermons, and church 
twice on Sunday, every Sunday! 

And a movie show' 

A regular theater, just for movies With 
the sign ‘Change of bill every evemng ’ Pic- 
tures every evening' 

There were movies in Scandia Crossmg, 10 
but only once every two weeks, and it took 
the Sorensons an hour to drive in — papa 
was such a tightwad he wouldn’t get a Ford. 

But here she could put on her hat any eve- 
mng, and in three minutes’ walk be to the 
movies, and see lovely fellows in dress-suits 
and Bill Hart and everything' 

How could they have so many stores^ 
Why' There was one just for tobacco alone, 
and one (a lovely one — the Art Shoppy it 20 
was) for pictures and vases and stuff, with 
oh, the dandiest vase made so it looked just 
hke a tree trunk' 

Bea stood on the corner of Mam Street 
and Washington Avenue The roar of the 
city began to frighten her There were five 
automobuls on the street all at the same 
time — and one of ’em was a great big car 
that must of cost two thousand dollars — 
and the ’bus was starung for a train with 30 
five elegant-dressed fellows, and a man was 
pasting up red bills with lovely pictures of 
washing-machines on them, and the jeweler 
was laying out bracelets and wrist-watches 
and everything on real velvet 

What did she care if she got sue dollars a 
week^ Or two' It was worth while working 
for nothing, to be allowed to stay here And 
think how it would be in the evemng, all 
lighted up — and not with no lamps, but 40 
with electrics' And maybe a gentleman 
friend taking you to the movies and buying 
you a strawberry ice cream soda' 

Bea trudged back 
‘VelP You lak it?’ said Tina 
‘Ya Ay lak it Ay t’lnk maybe Ay stay 
here,’ said Bea 

4 

The recently built house of Sam Clark, 50 
m which was given the party to welcome 
Carol, was one of the largest in Gopher 
Prairie It had a clean sweep of clapboards, 
a sohd squareness, a small tower, and a 
large screened porch Inside, it was as 


shmy, as hard, and as cheerful as a new oak 
upright piano 

Carol looked implormgly at Sam Clark 
as he rolled to the door and shouted, ‘Wel- 
come, httle lady' The keys of the city are 
youm!’ 

Beyond him, in the hallway and the 
hvmg-room, sitting m a vast circle as 
though they were attending a funeral, she 
saw the guests They were watting so' They 
were waiting for her' The determination to 
be all one pretty flowerlet of appreciation 
leaked away She begged of Sam, ‘I don’t 
dare face them' They expect so much. 
They’ll swallow me in one mouthful — 
glump' — ^like that'’ 

‘Why, sister, they’re going to love you — 
same as I would if I didn’t think the doc 
here would beat me up!’ 

‘B-but — I don’t dare' Faces to the right 
of me, faces m front of me, volley and 
wonder'’ 

She sounded hysterical to herself, she 
fancied that to Sam Clark she sounded in- 
sane But he chuckled, ‘Now you just cuddle 
under Sam’s wing, and if anybody rubbers 
at you too long. I’ll shoo ’em off Here we 
go' Watch my smoke — Sam’l, the ladies’ 
dehght and the bridegrooms’ terror'’ 

His arm about her, he led her in and 
bawled, ‘Ladies and worser halves, the 
bride' We won’t introduce her round yet, 
because she’ll never get your bum names 
straight anyway Now bust up this star- 
chamber'’ 

They tittered politely, but they did not 
move from the social security of their circle, 
and they did not cease starmg 

Carol had given creauve energy to dress- 
ing for the event Her hair was demure, low 
on her forehead with a partmg and a coiled 
braid Now she wished that she had piled it 
high Her frock was an ingenue shp of lawn, 
with a wide gold sash and a low square neck, 
which gave a suggestion of throat and 
molded shoulders But as they looked her 
over she was certam that it was all wrong 
She wished alternately that she had worn 
a spmstensh high-necked dress, and that 
she had dared to shock them with a violent 
brick-red scarf which she had bought m 
Chicago 

She was led about the circle Her voice 
mechamcally produced safe remarks 

‘Oh, I’m sure I’m going to hke it here 
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ever so much,’ and ‘Yes, we did have the 
best time in Colorado — mountams,’ and 
‘Yes, I hved m St Paul several years Eu- 
chd P Tinker? No, I don’t remember meet- 
mg him, but I’m pretty sure I’ve heard of 
him.’ 

Kenmcott took her aside and whispered, 
‘Now I’ll introduce you to them, one at a 
time ’ 

‘Tell me about them first.’ 

‘Well, the mce-looking couple over there 
are Harry Haydock and his wife, Juamta 
Harry’s dad owns most of the Bon Ton, but 
It’s Harry who runs it and gives it the pep. 
He’s a hustler Next to him is Dave Dyer 
the druggist — you met him this afternoon — 
mighty good duck-shot The tall husk be- 
yond him IS Jack Elder — Jackson Elder — 
owns the plamng-miU, and the Minnie- 
mashie House, and quite a share m the 
Farmers’ National Bank Him and his wife 
are good sports — him and Sam and I go 
huntmg together a lot The old cheese there 
IS Luke Dawson, the richest man m town. 
Next to him is Nat Hicks, the tailor ’ 

‘Really? A tailor’’ 

‘Sure Why not’ Maybe we’re slow, but 
we are democratic I go hunting with Nat 
same as 1 do with Jack Elder ’ 

‘I’m glad I’ve never met a tailor socially 
It must be charmmg to meet one and not 
have to think about what you owe him And 
do you — Would you go huntmg with your 
barber, too?’ 

‘No but — ^No use runmng this democ- 
racy thing into the ground Besides, I’ve 
known Nat for years, and besides, he’s a 
mighty good shot and — That’s the way 
It IS, see? Next to Nat is Chet Dashaway 
Great fellow for churning He’ll talk your 
arm off, about rehgion or pohtics or books 
or anything ’ 

Carol gazed with a pohte approximation 
to mterest at Mr Dashaway, a tan person 
with a wide mouth ‘Oh, I know' He’s the 
furmture-store man'’ She was much 
pleased with herself 

‘Yump, and he’s the undertaker. You’ll 
like him Come shake hands with him.’ 

‘Oh no, no' He doesn’t — he doesn’t do 
the embalmmg and all that — himself? I 
couldn’t shake hands with an undertaker'’ 

‘Why not? You’d be proud to shake hands 
with a great surgeon, just after he’d been 
carving up people’s bellies ’ 


She sought to regam her afternoon’s calm 
of maturity ‘Yes. You’re right. I want — 
oh, my dear, do you know how much I want 
to like the people you hke? I want to see 
people as they are ’ 

‘Well, don’t forget to see people as other 
folks see them as they are' They have the 
stuff Did you know that Percy Bresnahan 
came from here? Born and brought up 
lo here'’ 

‘Bresnahan?’ 

‘Yes — you know — president of the Velvet 
Motor Company of Boston, Mass — make 
the Velvet Twelve — biggest automobile 
factory m New England ’ 

‘I think I’ve heard of him ’ 

‘Sure you have Why, he’s a millionaire 
several times over' Well, Perce comes back 
here for the black-bass fishing almost every 
20 summer, and he says if he could get away 
from business, he’d rather five here than m 
Boston or New York or any of those places 
He doesn’t mind Chet’s undertakmg ’ 
‘Please' I’ll — I’ll like everybody' I’ll be 
the community sunbeam'’ 

He led her to the Dawsons 
Luke Dawson, lender of money on mort- 
gages, owner of Northern cut-over land, 
was a hesitant man m unpressed soft gray 
30 clothes, with bulging eyes in a milky face 
His wife had bleached cheeks, bleached 
hair, bleached voice, and a bleached man- 
ner. She wore her expensive green frock, 
with Its passementened bosom, bead tassels, 
and gaps between the buttons down the 
back, as though she had bought it second- 
hand and was afraid of meeting tlie former 
owner They were shy It was ‘Professor’ 
George Edwin Mott, superintendent of 
40 schools, a Chmese mandarin turned brown, 
who held Carol’s hand and made her wel- 
come 

When the Dawsons and Mr Mott had 
stated that they were ‘pleased to meet her,’ 
there seemed to be nothing else to say, but 
the conversanon went on automatically 
‘Do you hke Gopher Prairie?’ whimpered 
Mrs Dawson 

‘Oh, I’m sure I’m gomg to be ever so 
50 happy.’ 

‘There’s so many mce people ’ Mrs 
Dawson looked to Mr Mott for social and 
mtellectual aid He lectured 

‘There’s a fine class of people I don’t 
like some of these retired fanners who come 
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here to spend their last days— espeaally the 
Germans They hate to pay school-taxes 
They hate to spend a cent. But the rest are 
a fine class of people Did you know that 
Percy Bresnahan came from here> Used to 
go to school right at the old buildmgl’ 

‘I heard he did ’ 

‘Yes He’s a prince He and I went fish- 
ing together, last ume he was here ’ 

The Dawsons and Mr Mott teetered 
upon weary feet, and smiled at Carol with 
crystalhzed expressions She went on 
‘Tell me, Mr Mott Have you ever tried 
any experiments with any of the new edu- 
cauonal systems’ The modem kindergarten 
methods or the Gary system’’ 

‘Oh Those Most of these would-be re- 
formers are simply notoriety-seekers I be- 
heve in manual training, but Latm and 
mathematics always will be the backbone of 
sound Americamsm, no matter what these 
faddists advocate — heaven knows what they 
do want — knitting, I suppose, and classes m 
wiggling the ears'’ 

The Dawsons smiled their appreciation 
of listening to a savant Carol waited till 
Kenmcott should rescue her The rest of 
the party waited for the miracle of being 
amused 

Harry and Juamta Haydock, Rita Simons 
and Dr Terry Gould — the young smart set 
of Gopher Praine. She was led to them 
Juanita Haydock flung at her m a high, 
cackhng, friendly voice 

‘Well, this IS so nice to have you here 
We’ll have some good parties — dances and 
everything You’ll have to join the Jolly 
Seventeen We play bridge and we have a 
supper once a month You play, of course’’ 
‘N-no, I don’t ’ 

‘Really’ In St Paul’’ 

‘I’ve always been such a book-worm ’ 
‘We’ll have to teach you Bridge is half 
the fun of life ’ Juanita had become patron- 
izing, and she glanced disrespectfully at 
Carol’s golden sash, which she had pre- 
viously admired 

Harry Haydock said pohtely, ‘How do you 
think you’re going to like the old burg’’ 

‘I’m sure I shall hke it tremendously ’ 
‘Best people on earth here Great hus- 
tlers, too. Course I’ve had lots of chances to 
go live m Minneapolis, but we hke it here. 
Real he-town Did you know that Percy 
Bresnahan came from here?’ 


Carol perceived that she had been 
weakened m the biological struggle by 
disclosing her lack of bridge. Roused to 
nervous desire to regain her position she 
turned on Dr Terry Gould, the young and 
pool-playing competitor of her husband 
Her eyes coquetted with him while she 
gushed 

‘I’ll learn bridge But what I really love 
10 most IS the outdoors Can’t we all get up a 
boating party, and fish, or whatever you do, 
and have a picnic supper afterwards’’ 

‘Now you’re talking*’ Dr Gould af- 
firmed He looked rather too obviously at 
the cream-smooth slope of her shoulder 
‘Like fishing’ Fishing is my middle name. 
I’ll teach you bridge Like cards at all’’ 

‘I used to be rather good at bezique ’ 

She knew that bezique was a game of 
M cards — or a game of something else Rou- 
lette, possibly But her he was a triumph. 
Juanita’s handsome, high-colored, horsey 
face showed doubt Harry stroked his nose 
and said humbly, ‘Bezique’ Used to be 
great gambhng game, wasn’t it’’ 

While others drifted to her group, Carol 
snatched up the conversation She laughed 
and was frivolous and rather brittle She 
could not distingmsh their eyes They were 
30 a blurry theater-audience before which she 
self-consciously enacted the comedy of 
being the Clever Little Bride of Doc Ken- 
nicott 

‘These-here celebrated Open Spaces, 
that’s what I’m gomg out for I’U never 
read anything but the sporting-page again 
Will converted me on our Colorado trip 
There were so many mousey tourists who 
were afraid to get out of the motor ’bus 
40 that I decided to be Annie Oakley, the 
Wild Western Wampire, and I bought oh! 
a vociferous skirt which revealed my per- 
fectly mce ankles to the Presbyterian glare 
of all the loway schoolma’ams, and I leaped 
from peak to peak hke the nimble chamoys, 
and — You may think that Herr Doctor 
Kenmcott is a Nimrod, but you ought to 
have seen me daring him to strip to his 
B V D ’s and go swimming m an icy 
50 mountain brook.’ 

She knew that they were thmking of 
becoming shocked, but Juanita Haydock 
was admiring, at least She swaggered 
on 

‘I’m sure I’m going to rum WiU as a re- 
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spectable practitioner — Is he a good doctor. 
Dr Gould?’ 

Kenmcott’s rival gasped at this insult to 
professional ethics, and he took an appre- 
ciable second before he recovered his social 
manner ‘I’ll tell you, Mrs. Kenmcott ’ He 
smiled at Kenmcott, to imply that whatever 
he might say m the stress of bemg witty 
was not to count against him in the com- 
mercio-medical warfare ‘There’s some 
people in town that say the doc is a fair to 
middhn’ diagnostician and prescription- 
writer, but let me whisper this to you — but 
for heaven’s sake don’t teU him I said so — 
don’t you ever go to him for anything more 
serious than a pendectomy of the left ear or 
a strabismus of the cardiograph ’ 

No one save Kenmcott knew exactly 
what this meant, but they laughed, and 
Sam Clark’s party assumed a glittering 
lemon-yellow color of brocade panels and 
champagne and tulle and crystal chande- 
liers and sporting duchesses Carol saw that 
George Edwin Mott and the blanched Mr 
and Mrs Dawson were not yet hypnotized 
They looked as though they wondered 
whether they ought to look as though they 
disapproved She concentrated on them 
‘But I know whom I wouldn’t have dared 
to go to Colorado with' Mr Dawson there' 
I’m sure he’s a regular heart-breaker When 
we were introduced he held my hand and 
squeezed it frightfully ’ 

‘Haw' Haw' Haw'’ The entire company 
applauded Mr Dawson was beatified He 
had been called many thmgs — loan-shark, 
skinflint, tightwad, pussyfoot — but he had 
never before been called a flirt 

‘He IS wicked, isn’t he, Mrs Dawson? 
Don’t you have to lock him up?’ 

‘Oh no, but maybe I better,’ attempted 
Mrs Dawson, a tmt on her pallid face 
For fifteen minutes Carol kept it up She 
asserted that she was going to stage a musi- 
cal comedy, that she preferred caf6 parfait 
to beefsteak, that she hoped Dr Kenmcott 
would never lose his ability to make love to 
charming women, and that she had a pair of 
gold stockmgs They gaped for more But 
she could not keep it up She retired to a 
chair behmd Sam Clark’s bulk. The smile- 
wrinkles solemnly flattened out m the faces 
of all the other collaborators m havmg a 
party, and agam they stood about hoping 
but not expectmg to be amused. 


Carol hstened. She discovered that con- 
versauon did not exist m Gopher Frame 
Even at this affair, which brought out the 
young smart set, the hunung squire set, the 
respectable intellectual set, and the sohd 
financial set, they sat up with gaiety as with 
a corpse 

Juamta Haydock talked a good deal m her 
rattlmg voice but it was invariably of per- 
lo sonalities the rumor that Raymie Wuther- 
spoon was going to send for a pair of patent 
leather shoes with gray buttoned tops, the 
rheumatism of Champ Perry, the state of 
Guy Pollock’s grippe, and the dementia of 
Jim Howland in paintmg his fence salmon- 
pink 

Sam Clark had been talkmg to Carol 
about motor cars, but he felt his duties as 
host While he droned, his brows popped 
20 up and down He mterrupted himself, 
‘Must sur ’em up ’ He worried at his wife, 
‘Don’t you think I better sur ’em up>’ He 
shouldered into the center of the room, and 
cried 

‘Let’s have some stunts, folks ’ 

‘Yes, let’s'’ shrieked Juanita Haydock. 
‘Say, Dave, give us that stunt about the 
Norwegian catching a hen ’ 

‘You bet, that’s a shek stunt, do that, 
30 Dave'’ cheered Chet Dashaway 
Mr Dave Dyer obliged 
All the guests moved their hps in anticipa- 
Uon of being called on for their own stunts 
‘Ella, come on and recite “Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine,” for us,’ demanded Sam 
Miss Ella Stowbody, the spinster 
daughter of the lomc Bank, scratched her 
dry palms and blushed ‘Oh, you don’t 
want to hear that old thing again ’ 

40 ‘Sure we do' You bet'’ asserted Sam 
‘My voice is m terrible shape tomght ’ 
‘Tut' Come on'’ 

Sam loudly explained to Carol, ‘Ella is 
our shark at elocuung She’s had profes- 
sional trainmg She studied smgmg and 
oratory and dramatic art and shorthand for 
a year, in Milwaukee ’ 

Aliss Stowbody was reciung As encore 
to ‘An Old Sweetheart of Mme,’ she gave a 
50 peculiarly optumsuc poem regarding the 
value of smiles 

There were four other stunts one 
Jewish, one Insh, one juvemle, and Nat 
Hicks’s parody of Mark Antony’s funeral 
orauon. 
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D\inng the winter Carol was to hear 
Dave Dyer’s hen-catching impersonation 
seven times, ‘An Old Sweetheart of Mme’ 
rune times, the Jewish story and the funeral 
oration twice, but now she was ardent, and, 
because she did so want to be happy and 
simple-hearted, she was as disappointed as 
the others when the stunts were timshed, 
and the party instantly sank back into coma 

They gave up trying to be fesnve, they 
began to talk natur^Iy, as they did at their 
shops and homes 

The men and women divided, as they 
had been tending to do all evemng Carol 
was deserted by the men, left to a group of 
matrons who steadily pattered of children, 
sickness, and cooks — their own shop-talk. 
She was piqued She remembered visions 
of herself as a smart married woman m a 
drawing-room, fencmg with clever men 
Her dejection was relieved by speculation 
as to what the men were discussing, in the 
comer between the piano and the phono- 
graph. Did they rise from these house- 
wifely personalities to a larger world of ab- 
stractions and affairs^ 

She made her best curtsy to Mrs Daw- 
son, she twittered, ‘I won’t have my hus- 
band leaving me so soon' I’m going over 
and pull the wretch’s ears ’ She rose with a 
jeune file bow She was self-absorbed and 
self-approving because she had attained the 
quahty of sentimentality She proudly 
dipped across the room and, to the mterest 
and commendation of all beholders, sat on 
the arm of Kermicott’s chair 

He was gossipmg with Sam Clark, Luke 
Dawson, Jackson Elder of the plamng-mill, 
Chet Dashaway, Dave Dyer, Harry Hay- 
dock, and Ezra Stowbody, president of the 
lomc bank 

Ezra Stowbody was a troglodyte He had 
come to Gopher Prairie in 1865 He was a 
disungmshed bird of prey — swoopmg thm 
nose, turtle mouth, thick brows, port-wme 
cheeks, floss of wlute hair, contemptuous 
eyes He was not happy in the social changes 
of thirty years Three decades ago. Dr 
Westlake, Juhus Flickerbaugh the lawyer, 
Merriman Peedy the Congregational pastor 
and himself had been the arbiters. That 
was as It should be, the fine arts — ^medicine, 
law, religion, and finance — recognized as 
aristocratic, four Yankees democratically 
chatting with but rulmg the Ohioans and 


Ilhm and Swedes and Germans who had 
ventured to follow them. But Westlake was 
old, almost retiredj Juhus Fhckerbaugh had 
lost much of his pracuce to hveher attor- 
neys; Reverend (not The Reverend) Peedy 
was dead, and nobody was impressed m 
this rotten age of automobiles by the 
‘spanking grays’ which Ezra still drove. 
The town was as heterogeneous as Chicago 
10 Norwegians and Germans owned stores. 
The social leaders were common merchants. 
Sellmg nails was considered as sacred as 
banking These upstarts — the Clarks, the 
Haydocks — had no digmty. They were 
sotmd and conservauve m politics, but they 
talked about motor cars and pump-guns 
and heaven only knew what new-fangled 
fads Mr Stowbody felt out of place with 
them But his brick house with the mansard 
20 roof was sttll the largest residence m town, 
and he held his posiuon as squire by oc- 
casionally appearing among the yoimger 
men and reminding them by a wintry eye 
that without the banker none of them could 
carry on their vulgar busmesses. 

As Carol defied decency by sittmg down 
with the men, Mr. Stowbody was pipmg to 
Mr Dawson, ‘Say, Luke, when was’t Big- 
gins first settled in Winnebago Township? 
30 Wa’n’t It m 1879'’’ 

‘Why no ’twa’n’t'’ Mr Dawson was in- 
dignant ‘He come out from Vermont m 
1867 — no, wait, in 1868, it must have been 
— and took a claim on the Rum River, quite 
a ways above Anoka ’ 

‘He did not'’ roared Mr Stowbody ‘He 
settled first m Blue Earth County, him and 
his father’’ 

(‘What’s the point at issue?’ Carol whis- 
40 pered to Kemucott 

(‘Whether this old duck Biggms had an 
Enghsh setter or a Llewellyn They’ve been 
arguing it all evemng’’) 

Dave Dyer mterrupted to give tidings, 
*D’ tell you that Clara Biggms was m town 
couple days ago? She bought a hot-water 
bottle — expensive one, too — two dollars 
and thirty cents’’ 

‘Yaaaaaah’’ snarled Mr Stowbody. 
30 ‘Course. She’s just hke her grandad was. 
Never save a cent. Two dollars and twenty 
— ^thirty, was it? — two dollars and thirty 
cents for a hot- water bottle’ Brick wrapped 
up in a flannel petticoat just as good, any- 
way’’ 
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‘How’s Ella’s tonsils, Mr. Stowbody?’ 
yawned Chet Dashaway 

While Mr Stowbody gave a somatic and 
psychic study of them, Carol reflected, ‘Are 
they really so terribly interested m Ella’s 
tonsils, or even m Ella’s esophagus? I won- 
der if I could get them away from person- 
ahaes? Let’s risk damnation and try.’ 

‘There hasn’t been much labor trouble 
around here, has there, Mr Stowbody^’ 
she asked innocently 

‘No, ma’am, thank God, we’ve been free 
from that, except maybe with hired girls 
and farm-hands Trouble enough with 
these foreign farmers, if you don’t watch 
these Swedes they turn socialist or populist 
or some fool thing on you in a minute Of 
course, if they have loans you can make ’em 
hsten to reason I just have ’em come into 
the bank for a talk, and tell ’em a few things 
I don’t mind their being democrats, so 
much, but I won’t stand having sociahsts 
around But thank God, we ain’t got the 
labor trouble they have in these aties Even 
Jack Elder here gets along pretty well, m 
the plamng-mill, don’t you, Jack?’ 

‘Yep Sure Don’t need so many skilled 
workmen m my place, and it’s a lot of 
these cranky, wage-hoggmg, half-baked 
skilled mechames that start trouble — read- 
mg a lot of this anarchist literature and 
muon papers and all.’ 

‘Do you approve of umon labor^’ Carol 
inqmredofMr Elder 

‘Me? I should say not' It’s like this I 
don’t mind dealing with my men if they 
think they’ve got any grievances — though 
Lord knows what’s come over workmen, 
nowadays — don’t appreciate a good job 
But still, if they come to me honestly, as 
man to man. I’ll talk things over with them 
But I’m not going to have any outsider, any 
of these walking delegates, or whatever 
fancy names they call themselves now — 
bunch of rich grafters, hvmg on the ignorant 
workmen' Not going to have any of those 
fellows butting in and telhng me how to run 
my business'’ 

Mr Elder was growmg more excited, 
more beUigerent and patriotic ‘I stand for 
freedom and constitutional rights. If any 
man don’t like my shop, he can get up and 
git Same way, if I don’t like him, he gits 
And that’s all there is to it I simply can’t 
understand aU these complications and 


hoop-te-doodles and government reports 
and wage-scales and God knows what all 
that these fellows are balling up the labor 
situanon with, when it’s all pe-fectly sim- 
ple. They like what I pay ’em, or they get 
out That’s all there is to it’’ 

‘What do you think of profit-sharmg?’ 
Carol ventured 

Mr Elder thundered his answer, while 
10 the others nodded, solemnly and in tune, 
hke a shop-window of flexible toys, comic 
mandarins and judges and ducks and 
clowns, set quivering by a breeze from the 
open door 

‘All this profit-sharing and welfare work 
and insurance and old-age pension is sim- 
ply poppycock Enfeebles a workman’s in- 
dependence — and wastes a lot of honest 
profit The half-baked thinker that isn’t 
lo dry behind the ears yet, and these suffra- 
gettes and God knows what all buttmskis 
there are that are trying to tell a business 
man how to run his business, and some of 
these college professors are just about as 
bad, the whole kit and bilin’ of ’em are 
nothmg in God’s world but sociabsm in 
disguise' And it’s my bounden duty as a 
producer to resist every attack on the in- 
tegrity of American industry to the last 
30 ditch Yes— SIRi’ 

Mr Elder wiped his brow 
Dave Dyer added, ‘Sure' You bet' What 
they ought to do is simply to hang every 
one of these agitators, and that would settle 
the whole thing right off Don’t you thmk 
so, doc'*’ 

‘You bet,’ agreed Kennicott 
The conversation was at last reheved of 
the plague of Carol’s intrusions and they 
40 settled down to the question of whether the 
justice of the peace had sent that hobo 
drunk to jail for ten days or twelve It was a 
matter not readily determined Then Dave 
Dyer commumcated his carefree adven- 
tures on the gipsy trail 

‘Yep I get good time out of the flivver 
'Bout a week ago I motored down to New 
Wurttemberg That’s forty-three — No, let’s 
see. It’s seventeen miles to Belldale, and 
so ’bout six and three-quarters, call it seven, 
to Torgenqmst, and it’s a good mne- 
teen miles from there to New Wurttem- 
berg — seventeen and seven and mneteen, 
that makes, uh, let me see seventeen and 
seven ’s twenty-four, plus nineteen, well say 
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plus twenty, that makes forty-four, well 
anyway, say about forty-three or -four miles 
from here to New Wurttemberg. We got 
started about seven-fifteen, prob’ly seven- 
twenty, because I had to stop and fill the 
radiator, and we ran along, just keeping up 
a good steady gait — ’ 

Mr Dyer did finally, for reasons and 
purposes admitted and justified, attam to 
New Wurttemberg lo 

Once — only once — ^the presence of the 
alien Carol was recognized Chet Dashaway 
leaned over and said asthmatically, ‘Say, 
uh, have you been reading this serial “Two 
Out” in Tingling Tales'^ Corking yam! 
Gosh, the fellow that wrote it certainly can 
sling baseball slangl’ 

The others tried to look literary Harry 
Haydock offered, ‘Juamta is a great hand 
for reading high-class stuff, hke “Mid the 20 
Magnolias” by this Sara Hetwiggin Butts, 
and “Riders of Ranch Reckless ” Books 
But me,’ he glanced about importantly, as 
one convinced that no other hero had ever 
been in so strange a plight, ‘I’m so dam 
busy I don’t have much time to read ’ 

‘I never read anything I can’t check 
agamst,’ said Sam Clark 

Thus ended the literary portion of the 
conversation, and for seven mmutes Jack- 30 
son Elder outlmed reasons for believing 
that the pike-fishmg was better on the west 
shore of Lake Minniemashie than on the 
east — though it was indeed quite true that 
on the east shore Nat Hicks had caught a 
pike altogether admirable 

The talk went on It did go on* Thor 
voices were monotonous, thick, emphatic 
They were harshly pompous, like men m 
the smoking-compartments of Pullman 4° 
cars They did not bore Carol They fright- 
ened her She panted, ‘They will be cordial 
to me, because my man belongs to their 
tribe God help me if I were an outsider!’ 

Smiling as changelessly as an ivory figu- 
rine she sat quiescent, avoiding thought, 
glancing about the living-room and hall, 
noting their betrayal of unimaginative com- 
mercial prosperity. Kennicott said, ‘Dandy 
mtenor, eh? My idea of how a place ought 50 
to be furnished Modem ’ She looked 
polite, and observed the oiled floors, hard- 
wood staircase, unused fireplace with tiles 
which resembled brown hnoleum, cut- 
glass vases standmg upon doilies, and the 
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barred, shut, forbiddmg imit bookcases 
that were half filled with swashbuckler nov- 
els and unread-looking sets of Dickens, 
Kiphng, O Henry, and Elbert Hubbard 
She perceived that even personalities 
were failmg to hold the party. The room 
filled with hesitancy as with a fog. People 
cleared their throats, tried to choke down 
yawns. The men shot their cuffs and the 
women stuck their combs more firmly into 
their back hair. 

Then a rattle, a darmg hope in every eye, 
the swinging of a door, the smell of strong 
coffee, Dave Dyer’s mewing voice in a 
triumphant, ‘The eats*’ They began to 
chatter They had something to do They 
could escape from themselves They fell 
upon the food — chicken sandwiches, maple 
cake, drug-store ice cream. Even when the 
food was gone they remained cheerful They 
could go home, any time now, and go to bed! 

They went, with a flutter of coats, chiffon 
scarfs, and good-bys 

Carol and Kennicott walked home. 

‘Did you hke them^’ he asked 
‘They were terribly sweet to me.’ 

‘Uh, Carrie — ^You ought to be more 
careful about shocking folks Talking about 
gold stockmgs, and about showing your 
ankles to schoolteachers and aU!’ More 
mildly ‘You gave ’em a good nme, but Td 
watch out for that, ’f I were you Juamta 
Haydock is such a damn cat I wouldn’t 
give her a chance to criticize me ’ 

‘My poor effort to lift up the psurtyl Was 
I wrong to try to amuse them**’ 

‘No* No* Honey, I didn’t mean — You 
were the only up-and-coming person m the 
bunch I just mean — Don’t get onto legs 
and all that immoral stuff. Pretty con- 
servative crowd ’ 

She was silem, raw with the shameful 
thought that the attentive circle might have 
been critiazing her, laughmg at her. 

‘Don’t, please don’t worry*’ he pleaded 
Silence 

‘Gosh, I’m sorry I spoke about it. I just 
meant — But they were crazy about you. 
Sam said to me, “That httle lady of yours 
IS the sbekest thing that ever came to lius 
town,” he said, and Ma Dawson — I didn’t 
hardly know whether she’d like you or not, 
she’s sudh a dned-up old bird, but she said, 
“Your bnde is so qmck and bright, I de- 
clare, she just wakes me tgs.” ’ 
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Carol liked praise, the flavor and fatness 
of It, but she was so energetically bemg 
sorry for herself that she could not taste 
this commendauon 

‘Please' Come on' Cheer up'* His bps 
said It, his anxious shoulder said it, his arm 
about her said it, as they halted on the ob- 
scure porch of their house. 

‘Do you care if they think I’m flighty, 
Wlll>’ lO 

‘Me? Why, I wouldn’t care if the whole 
world thought you were this or that or any- 


thing else You’re my — ^well, you’re my 
soul'’ 

He was an tmdefined mass, as sohd- 
seeming as rock She foimd his sleeve, 
pmched it, cried, ‘I’m glad' It’s sweet to be 
wanted' You must tolerate my frivolous- 
ness You’re all I have'’ 

He lifted her, earned her mto the house, 
and with her arms about his neck she forgot 
Mam Street. 

1920 
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THE GOLDEN HONEYMOON 

Mother says that when I start talking 1 
never know when to stop But I tell her the 
only time I get a chance is when she ain’t 
around, so I have to make the most of it I 
guess the fact is neither one of us would be 
welcome in a Quaker meeting, but as I tell so 
Mother, what did God give us tongues for 
if He didn’t want we should use them’ Only 
she says He didn’t give them to us to say 
the same thing over and over again, hke I 
do, and repeat myself But I say 

‘Well, Mother,’ I say, ‘when people is 
like you and I and been married fifty years, 
do you expect everything I say will be 
something you ain’t heard me say before’ 

But It may be new to others, as they ain’t 30 
nobody else hved with me as long as you 
have ’ 

So she says 

‘You can bet they ain’t, as they couldn’t 
nobody else stand you that long.’ 

‘Well,’ I tell her, ‘you look pretty 
healthy ’ 

‘Maybe I do,’ she will say, ‘but I looked 
even healthier before I married you ’ 

Y ou can’ t get ahead of Mother. 40 

Yes, sir, we was married just fifty years 
ago the seventeenth day of last December 
and my daughter and son-m-law was over 
from Trenton to help us celebrate the 
Golden Weddmg My son-m-law is John 
H Kramer, the real estate man He made 
$12,000 one year and is pretty well thought 
of around Trenton, a good, steady, hard 
worker The Rotanans was after him a long 


time to join, but he kept tellmg them his 
home was his club But Edie finally made 
him jouu That’s my daughter. 

Well, anyway, they come over to help us 
celebrate the Golden Weddmg and it was 
pretty crimpy weather and the furnace 
don’t seem to heat up no more hke it used 
to and Mother made the remark that she 
hoped this winter wouldn’t be as cold as the 
last, referring to the winter previous So 
Edie said if she was us, and nothing to keep 
us home, she certainly wouldn’t spend no 
more winters up here and why didn’t we 
just shut off the water and close up the 
house and go down to Tampa, Florida’ You 
know we was there four winters ago and 
staid five weeks, but it cost us over three 
hundred and fifty dollars for hotel bill 
alone So Mother said we wasn’t going no 
place to be robbed So my son-in-law spoke 
up and said that Tampa wasn’t the only 
place in the South, and besides we didn’t 
have to stop at no high price hotel but 
could rent us a couple rooms and board out 
somewheres, and he had heard that St 
Petersburg, Florida, was the spot and if we 
said the word he would wnte down there 
and make inqmnes 

Well, to make a long story short, we de- 
aded to do it and Edie said it would be our 
Golden Honeymoon and for a present my 
son-in-law paid the difference between a 
section and a compartment so as we could 
have a compartment and have more pn- 
vatecy In a compartment you have an up- 
per and lower berth just like the regular 
sleeper, but it is a shut m room by itself and 
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got a wash bowl The car we went in was all 
compartments and no regular berths at all 
It was all compartments. 

We went to Trenton the mght before 
and staid at my daughter and son-m-law 
and we left Trenton the next afternoon at 
3 23 pm 

This was the twelfth day of January 
Mother set facing the front of the train, as 
It makes her giddy to ride backwards. I set to 
facing her, which does not affect me We 
reached North Philadelphia at 4 03 pm 
and we reached West Philadelphia at 4 14, 
but did not go into Broad Street We 
reached Baltimore at 6 30 and Washington, 

D C , at 7 25 Our train laid over m Wash- 
ington two hours till another train come 
along to pick us up and I got out and 
strolled up the platform and into the Union 
Station When I come back, our car had 20 
been switched on to another track, but 1 re- 
membered the name of it, the La Belle, as I 
had once visited my aunt out in Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsm, where there was a lake of 
that name, so I had no difficulty in gettmg 
located But Mother had nearly fretted her- 
self sick for fear I would be left 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I would of followed you 
on the next tram ’ 

‘You could of,’ said Mother, and she 30 
pointed out that she had the money 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘we are in Washington and 
I could of borrowed from the United 
States Treasury I would of pretended I was 
an Enghshman ’ 

Mother caught the point and laughed 
heartily. 

Our train pulled out of Washington at 
9.40 p m and Mother and I turned m 
early, I taking the upper During the mght 40 
we passed through the green fields of old 
Virgima, though it was too dark to tell if 
they was green or what color. When we got 
up in the mormng, we was at Fayetteville, 
North Carohna We had breakfast in the 
dimng car and after breakfast I got m con- 
versation with the man m the next com- 
partment to ours He was from Lebanon, 
New Hampshire, and a man about eighty 
years of age His wife was with him, and 50 
two unmarried daughters and I made the 
remark that I should think the four of them 
would be crowded m one compartment, 
but he said they had made the trip every 
wmter for fifteen years and knowed how to 


keep out of each other’s way. He said they 
was bound for Tarpon Sprmgs. 

We reached ChMleston, South Carolina, 
at 12.50 p.m. and arrived at Savannah, 
Georgia, at 4 20. We reached Jacksonville, 
Florida, at 8 45 p m. and had an hour and a 
quarter to lay over there, but Mother made 
a fuss about me gettmg off the tram, so we 
had the darky make up our berths and re- 
tired before we left Jacksonville. I didn’t 
sleep good as the tram done a lot of hem- 
mmg and hawing, and Mother never sleeps 
good on a tram as she says she is always 
worrymg that I will fall out. She says she 
would rather have the upper herself, as 
then she would not have to worry about me, 
but I tell her I can’t take the risk of havmg 
it get out that I allowed my wife to sleep m 
an upper berth It would make talk. 

We was up in the morning m time to see 
our friends from New Hampshire get off at 
Tarpon Sprmgs, which we reached at 6 53 
a m 

Several of our fellow passengers got off 
at Clearwater and some at Belleair, where 
the train backs right up to the door of the 
mammoth hotel Belleair is the wmter head- 
quarters for the golf dudes and everybody 
that got off there had their bag of sticks, as 
many as ten and twelve in a bag Women 
and all When I was a young man we called 
It shinny and only needed one club to play 
with and about one game of it would of 
been a-plenty for some of these dudes, the 
way we played it. 

The tram pulled mto St Petersburg at 
8 20 and when we got off the tram you 
would think they was a not, what with all 
the darkies barkmg for the different hotels. 

I said to Mother, I said 

‘It IS a good thing we have got a place 
picked out to go to and don’t have to choose 
a hotel, as it would be hard to choose 
amongst them if every one of them is the 
best.’ 

She laughed. 

We found a jimey and I give him the ad- 
dress of the room my son-m-law had got 
for us and soon we was there and mtro- 
duced ourselves to the lady that owns the 
house, a young widow atout forty-eight 
years of age. She showed us our room, 
which was hght and airy with a comfortable 
bed and bureau and washstand It was 
twelve dollars a week, but the location was 
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good] only three blocks from Williams 
Park. 

St. Pete IS what folks calls the town, 
though they also call it the Sunshine City, 
as they claim they’s no other place in the 
country where they’s fewer days when Old 
Sol don’t smile down on Mother Earth, and 
one of the newspapers gives away all their 
copies free every day when the sun don’t 
sh^ They claim to of only give them lo 
away some sixty-odd times m the last 
eleven years Another wckname they have 
got for the town is ‘the Poor Man’s Palm 
Beach,’ but I guess they’s men that comes 
there that could borrow as much from the 
bank as some of the WiUie boys over to the 
other Palm Beach. 

Durmg our stay we paid a visit to the 
Lewis Tent City, which is the headquarters 
for the Tm Can Tourists But maybe you 20 
am’t heard about them Well, they are an 
organization that takes their vacation trips 
by auto and carries everything with them 
That IS, they brmg along their tents to sleep 
m and cook in and they don’t patronize no 
hotels or cafeterias, but they have got to be 
bona fide auto campers or they can’t belong 
to the orgamzation 

They tell me they’s over 200,000 mem- 
bers to It and they call themselves the Tm 30 
Canners on account of most of their food 
bemg put up m tin cans One couple we 
seen m the Tent City was a couple from 
Brady, Texas, named Mr and Mrs Pence, 
which the old man is over eighty years of 
age and they had came in their auto all the 
way from home, a distance of 1,641 miles 
They took five weeks for the trip, Mr. 
Pence driving the entire distance 

The Tm Canners hails from every State 40 
m the Umon and m the summer time they 
visit places hke New England and the Great 
Lakes region, but m the winter the most of 
them comes to Florida and scatters ail over 
the State While we was down there, they 
was a national convention of them at 
Gainesville, Florida, and they elected a 
Fredonia, New York, man as their presi- 
dent His utle IS Royal Tin Can Opener of 
the World. They have got a song wrote up 50 
which everybody has got to learn it before 
they are a member 

‘The tm can forever' Hurrah, boys' Hurrah! 

Up with the tm can! Down with the foel 


We will rally round the campfire, we’E 
rally once agam. 

Shouting, “We auto camp forever!” ’ 

That IS something like it And the mem- 
bers has also got to have a tm can fastened 
on to the front of their machine. 

I asked Mother how she would hke to 
travel around that way and she said 

‘Fine, but not with an old rattle brain like 
you driving ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I am eight years younger 
than this Mr Pence who drove here from 
Texas.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘but he is old enough to 
not be skitush.’ 

You can’t get ahead of Mother 

Well, one of the first things we done in 
St Petersburg was to go to the Chamber of 
Commerce and register our names and 
where we was from as they’s great rivalry 
amongst the different States in regards to 
the number of their citizens visiting in town 
and of course our little State don’t stand 
much of a show, but stiU every little bit 
helps, as the fella says All and all, the man 
told us, they was eleven thousand names 
registered, Ohio leading with some fifteen 
hundred-odd and New York State next 
with twelve hundred Then come Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvama and so on down, with 
one man each from Cuba and Nevada 

The first mght we was there, they was a 
meeting of the New York-New Jersey 
Society at the Congregational Church and 
a man from Ogdensburg, New York State, 
made the talk His subject was Rainbow 
Chasmg He is a Rotanan and a very con- 
victing speaker, though I forget his name 

Our first business, of course, was to find 
a place to eat and after trymg several places 
we run on to a cafeteria on Central Avenue 
that suited us up and down We eat pretty 
near all our meals there and it averaged 
about two dollars per day for the two of us, 
but the food was well cooked and every- 
thing mcc and clean A man don’t nund 
paying the pnce if things is clean and well 
cooked 

On the third day of February, which is 
Mother’s birthday, we spread ourselves and 
eat supper at the Pomsettia Hotel and they 
charged us seventy-five cents for a sirloin 
steak that wasn’t hardly big enough for one 

I said to Mother ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I guess 
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It’s a good thing every day ain’t your birth- 
day or we would be m the poorhouse ’ 

‘No,’ says Mother, ‘because if every day 
was my birthday, I would be old enough 
by this time to of been in my grave long 
ago ’ 

You can’t get ahead of Mother 
In the hotel they had a card-room where 
they was several men and ladies playmg 
five hundred and this new fangled whist lo 
bridge We also seen a place where they 
was dancing, so I asked Mother would she 
like to trip the fight fantasuc toe and she 
said no, she was too old to squirm fike you 
have got to do now days We watched some 
of the young folks at it awhile till Mother 
got disgusted and said we would have to 
see a good movie to take the taste out of our 
mouth. Mother is a great movie herojme 
and we go twice a week here at home 20 

But I want to tell you about the Park. 
The second day we was there we visited the 
Park, which is a good deal fike the one in 
Tampa, only bigger, and they’s more fun 
goes on here every day than you could 
shake a stick at In the middle they’s a big 
bandstand and chairs for the folks to set and 
listen to the concerts, which they give you 
music for all tastes, from Dixie up to classi- 
cal pieces fike Heans and Flowers 30 

Then all around they’s places marked off 
for different sports and games — chess and 
checkers and dominoes for folks that enjoys 
those kind of games, and roque and horse- 
shoes for the mmbler ones I used to pitch 
a pretty fair shoe myself, but ain’t done 
much of It m the last twenty years 

Well, anyway, we bought a membership 
ucket in the club which costs one dollar for 
the season, and they tell me that up to a 40 
couple years ago it was fifty cents, but they 
had to raise it to keep out the riffraff 

Well, Mother and I put in a great day 
watchmg the pitchers and she wanted I 
should get m the game, but 1 told her I was 
all out of pracuce and would make a fool of 
myself, though I seen several men pitching 
who I guess I could take their measure 
without no practice However, they was 
some good pitchers, too, and one boy from so 
Akron, Ohio, who could certainly throw a 
pretty shoe. They told me it looked fike he 
would wm the championship of the Umted 
States m the February tournament We 
come away a few days before they held that 
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and I never did hear if he wm I forget his 
name, but he was a clean cut young fella 
and he has got a brother m Cleveland that’s 
a Rotanan 

Well, we just stood around and watched 
the different games for two or three days 
and finally I set down in a checker game 
with a man named Weaver from Danville, 
Illmois He was a pretty fair checker player, 
but he wasn’t no match for me, and I hope 
that don’t sound like braggmg But I always 
could hold my own on a checker-board and 
the folks around here will tell you the same 
thmg I played with this Weaver pretty near 
all morning for two or three mornings and 
he beat me one game and the only other 
time It looked fike he had a chance, the 
noon whistle blowed and we had to quit and 
go to dinner. 

While I was playing checkers. Mother 
would set and listen to the band, as she 
loves music, classical or no matter what 
land, but anyway she was setting there one 
day and between selections the woman next 
to her opened up a conversation She was a 
woman about Mother’s own age, seventy 
or seventy-one, and finally she asked 
Mother’s name and Mother told her her 
name and where she was from and Mother 
asked her the same quesuon, and who do 
you think the woman was? 

Well, sir. It was the wife of Frank M 
Hartsell, the man who was engaged to 
Mother till I stepped m and cut him out, 
fifty-two years ago' 

Yes, sir' 

You can imagine Mother’s surpnse' And 
Mrs Hartsell was surprised, too, when 
Mother told her she had once been friends 
with her husband, though Mother didn’t 
say how close friends they had been, or that 
Mother and I was the cause of Hartsell 
going out West But that’s what we was 
Hansell left his town a month after the en- 
gagement was broke off and am’t never been 
back since He had went out to Michigan 
and become a vetermary, and that is where 
he had settled down, in Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, and finally married his wife 

Well, Mother screwed up her courage to 
ask if Frank was still living and Mrs Hart- 
sell took her over to where they was pitch- 
mg horse-shoes and there was old Frank, 
waiting his turn And he knowed Mother as 
soon as he seen her, though it was over 
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fifty years He said he knowed her by her 
eyes. 

‘Why, It’s Lucy Frost'* he says, and he 
throwed down his shoes and quit the game. 

Then ±ey come over and hunted me up 
and I will confess I wouldn’t of knowed 
him Him and I is the same age to the 
month, but he seems to show it more, some 
way He is balder for one thmg And his 
beard is all white, where mine has still got 
a streak of brown m it The very first thmg 
1 said to him, I said 

‘Well, Frank, that beard of yours makes 
me feel hke I was back north It looks like a 
regular bhzaard ’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I guess yourn would be 
just as white if you had it dry cleaned ’ 

But Mother wouldn’t stand that 

‘Is that so'* she said to Frank ‘Well, 
Charley am’t had no tobacco m his mouth 
for over ten years'* 

And I am’t' 

Well, I excused myself from the checker 
game and it was pretty close to noon, so we 
decided to all have dinner together and 
they was nothmg for it only we must try 
their cafeteria on Third Avenue It was a 
httle more expensive than ours and not 
near as good, I thought I and Mother had 
about the same dinner we had been havmg 
every day and our bill was 8i lo Frank’s 
check was Ji 20 for he and his wife The 
same meal wouldn’t of cost them more than 
a dollar at our place 

After dinner we made them come up to 
our house and we all set in the parlor, 
which the young woman had give us the 
use of to entertam company We begun 
talking over old times and Mother said she 
was a-scared Mrs HartseU would find it 
tiresome hstemng to we three talk over old 
Umes, but as it turned out they wasn’t much 
chance for nobody else to talk with Mrs 
Hartsell in the company I have heard lots 
of women that could go it, but Hartsell’s 
wife takes the cake of all the women I ever 
seen. She told us the family history of 
everybody m the State of Michigan and 
bragged for a half hour about her son, who 
she said is m the drug busmess m Grand 
Rapids, and a Rotarian. 

When I and Hartsell could get a word m 
edgeways we joked one another back and 
forth and I chafed him about being a horse 
doctor 


‘Well, Frank,’ I said, ‘you look pretty 
prosperous, so I suppose they’s been plenty 
of glanders around Hillsdale.’ 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve managed to make 
more than a fair hving. But I’ve worked 
pretty hard ’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘and I suppose you get 
called out all hours of the night to attend 
births and so on ’ 

10 Mother made me shut up. 

Well, I thought they wouldn’t never go 
home and I and Mother was in misery try- 
ing to keep awake, as the both of us gen- 
erally always takes a nap after dinner 
Finally they went, after we had made an 
engagement to meet them in the Park the 
next mormng, and Mrs HartseU also in- 
vited us to come to their place the next 
mght and play five hundred But she had 
20 forgot that they was a meeung of the 
Michigan Society that evening, so it was 
not till two evenmgs later that we had our 
first card game. 

Hartsell and his wife hved in a house on 
Third Avenue North and had a private 
setung room besides their bedroom Mrs 
HartseU couldn’t quit talking about their 
private setung room hke it was somethmg 
wonderful. We played cards with them, 
30 with Mother and Hartsell partners against 
his wife and I Mrs HartseU is a miserable 
card player and we certainly got the worst 
of It 

After the game she brought out a dish of 
oranges and we had to pretend it was jus> 
what we wanted, though oranges down 
there is hke a young man’s whiskers, you 
enjoy them at first, but they get to be a 
pesky nmsance. 

40 We played cards agam the next mght at 
our place with the same partners and I 
and Mrs HartseU was beat again Mother 
and HartseU was fuU of comphments for 
each other on what a good team they made, 
but the both of them knowed well enough 
where the secret of their success laid I 
guess all and aU we must of played ten dif- 
ferent evemngs and they was only one night 
when Mrs HartseU and I come out ahead 
50 And that one mght wasn’t no fault of hern. 

When we had been down there about 
two weeks, we spent one evemng as their 
guest m the Congregauonal Church, at a 
soaal give by the Michigan Society. A talk 
was made by a man named Bittmg of De- 
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troit, Michigan, on How I was Cured of 
Story Telling. He is a big man m the Ro- 
tarians and give a witty talk 
A woman named Mrs Oxford rendered 
some selections which Mrs Hartsell said 
was grand opera music, but whatever they 
was my daughter Edie could of give her 
cards and spades and not made such a hul- 
laballoo about It neither. 

Then they was a ventriloqmst from 10 
Grand Rapids and a young woman about 
forty-five years of age that mimicked differ- 
ent kinds of birds I whispered to Mother 
that they aU sounded like a chicken, but she 
nudged me to shut up 
After the show we stopped in a drug 
store and I set up the refreshments and it 
was pretty close to ten o’clock before we 
finally turned m Mother and I would of 
preferred tending the movies, but Mother 20 
said we mustn’t offend Mrs Hartsell, 
though I asked her had we came to Florida 
to enjoy ourselves or to just not offend an 
old chatterbox from Michigan. 

I felt sorry for Hartsell one mommg. 

The women folks both had an engagement 
down to the chiropodist’s and I run across 
Hartsell in the Park and he foolishly offered 
to play me checkers 

It was him that suggested it, not me, and 30 
I guess he repented himself before we had 
played one game But he was too stubborn 
to give up and set there while I beat him 
game after game and the worst part of it 
was that a crowd of folks had got m the 
habit of watching me play and there they all 
was, lookmg on, and finally they seen what 
a fool Frank was making of himself, and 
they began to chafe him and pass remarks 
Like one of them said 40 

‘Who ever told you you was a checker 
player’’ 

And 

‘You might maybe be good for uddle-de- 
winks, but not checkers’’ 

I almost felt hke letting him beat me a 
couple games. But the crowd would of 
knowed it was a put up job. 

Well, the women folks joined us in the 
Park and I wasn’t going to mention our 50 
httle game, but Hartsell told about it him- 
self and admitted he wasn’t no match for 
me 

‘Well,’ said Mrs Hartsell, ‘checkers 
ain’t much of a game anyway, is it?’ She 


said ‘It’s more of a children s game, am t 
it> At least, I know my boy’s children used 
to play It a good deal.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ I said. ‘It’s a children’s 
game the way your husband plays it, too.’ 

Mother wanted to smooth things over, so 
she said 

‘Maybe they’s other games where Frank 
can beat you.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Hartsell, ‘and I bet he 
could beat you pitchmg horse-shoes ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I would give him a chance 
to try, only I ain’t pitched a shoe m over 
sixteen years ’ 

‘Well,’ said Hartsell, ‘I am’t played 
checkers in twenty years ’ 

‘You ain’t never played it,’ I said. 

‘Anyway,’ says Frank, ‘Lucy and I is 
your master at five hundred ’ 

Well, I could of told him why that 
was, but had decency enough to hold my 
tongue. 

It had got so now that he wanted to play 
cards every mght and when I or Mother 
wanted to go to a movie, any one of us 
would have to pretend we had a headache 
and then trust to goodness that they 
wouldn’t see us sneak mto the theater. I 
don’t mind playing cards when my parmer 
keeps their mind on the game, but you take 
a woman like Hartsell’ s wife and how caD 
they play cards when they have got to Stop 
every couple seconds and brag about 
son m Grand Rapids? 

Well, the New York-New Jersey Sod^ 
aimounced that they was goin to give a sc 
cial evening too and I said to Mother, i 
said 

‘Well, that IS one evemng when we will 
have an excuse not to play five hundred.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘but we will have to ask 
Frank and his wife to go to the social with 
us as they asked us to go to the Michigan 
social ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I had rather stay home 
than drag that chatterbox everywheres we 
go.’ 

So Mother said 

‘You are gettmg too cranky. Maybe she 
does talk a httle too much but she is good 
hearted And Frank is always good com- 
pany ’ 

So I said 

‘I suppose if he is such good company 
you wished you had of married him ’ 
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Mother laughed and said I sounded like I 
was jealous Jealous of a cow doctorl 

Anyway we had to drag them along to the 
social and I will say that we give them a 
much better entertainment than they had 
given us. 

Judge Lane of Paterson made a fine talk 
on busmess conditions and a Mrs. Newell 
of Westfield imitated birds, only you could 
really tell what they was the way she done 
It Two yoimg women from Red Bank sung 
a choral selecuon and we clapped them 
back and they gave us Home to Our 
Mountains and Mother and Mrs. Hartsell 
both had tears m their eyes And Hartsell, 
too 

Well, some way or another the chairman 
got wmd that I was there and asked me to 
make a talk and I wasn’t even going to get 
up, but Mother made me, so I got up and 
said 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ I said ‘I didn't 
expect to be called on for a speech on an oc- 
casion hke this or no other occasion as I do 
not set myself up as a speech maker, so will 
have to do the best I can, which I often say 
IS the best anybody can do.’ 

Then I told them the story about Pat and 
the motorcycle, using the brogue, and it 
seemed to tickle them and I told them one 
or two other stones, but altogether I wasn’t 
on my feet more than twenty or twenty- 
five minutes and you ought to of heard the 
clapping and hollering when I set down 
Even Mrs. Hartsell admitted that I am 
quite a speechifier and said if I ever went to 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, her son would 
make me talk to the Rotarians 

When It was over, Hartsell wanted we 
should go to their house and play cards, but 
his wife rermnded him that it was after 
9 30 p.m , rather a late hour to start a card 
game, but he had went crazy on the subject 
of cards, probably because he didn’t have to 
play parmers with his wife Anyway, we got 
rid of them and went home to bed 

It was the next morning, when we met 
over to the Park, that Mrs Hartsell made 
the remark that she wasn’t gettmg no ex- 
ercise so I suggested that why didn’t she 
take part in the roque game. 

She said she had not played a game of 
roque in twenty years, but if Mother would 
play she would play Well, at first Mother 
wouldn’t hear of it, but finallv consented. 


more to please Mrs Hartsell than anything 
else 

Well, they had a game with a Mrs. Ryan 
from Eagle, Nebraska, and a young Mrs. 
Morse from Rutland, Vermont, who 
Mother had met down to the chiropodist’s. 
Well, Mother couldn’t hit a flea and they all 
laughed at her and I couldn’t help fixim 
laughing at her myself and finally she quit 
10 and said her back was too lame to stoop 
over So they got another lady and kept on 
playing and soon Mrs. Hartsell was the one 
everybody was laughing at, as she had a 
long shot to hit the black ball, and as she 
made the effort her teeth fell out on to the 
court I never seen a woman so flustered in 
my hfe And I never heard so much laugh- 
mg, only Mrs Hartsell didn’t jom in and 
she was madder than a hornet and wouldn’t 
20 play no more, so the game broke up 

Mrs Hartsell went home without speak- 
ing to nobody, but Hartsell stayed around 
and finally he said to me, he said 

‘Well, I played you checkers the other 
day and you beat me bad and now what do 
you say if you and me play a game of horse- 
shoes?’ 

I told him I hadn’t pitched a shoe in six- 
teen years, but Mother said 
30 ‘Go ahead and play You used to be good 
at It and maybe it will come back to you ’ 
Well, to make a long story short, I give in 
I oughm’t to of never tned it, as I hadn’t 
pitched a shoe m sixteen years, and I only 
done It to humor Hartsell 

Before we started. Mother patted me on 
the back and told me to do my best, so we 
started in and I seen right off that I was in 
for It, as I hadn’t pitched a shoe m sixteen 
40 years and didn’t have my distance And be- 
sides, the platmg had wore off the shoes so 
that they was points right where they stuck 
mto my thumb and I hadn’t throwed more 
than two or three times when my thumb 
was raw and it pretty near killed me to hang 
on to the shoe, let alone pitch it. 

Well, Harts'-!! throws the awkwardest 
shoe I ever seen pitched and to see him 
pitch you wouldn’t think he would ever 
50 come nowheres near, but he is also the 
luckiest pitcher I ever seen and he made 
some pitches where the shoe lit five and six 
feet short and then schoonered up and was 
a ringer They's no use trying to beat that 
kind of luck. 
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They was a pretty fair size crowd watch- 
ing us and four or five other ladies besides 
Mother, and it seems like, when Hartsell 
pitches, he has got to chew and it kept the 
ladies on the anxious seat as he don’t seem to 
care which way he is facmg when he leaves 
go. 

You would think a man as old as him 
would of learnt more manners 

Well, to make a long story short, I was 
just beginnmg to get my distance when I 
had to give up on account of my thumb, 
which I showed it to Hartsell and he seen I 
couldn’t go on, as it was raw and bleeding 
Even if I could of stood it to go on myself. 
Mother wouldn’t of allowed it after she 
seen my thumb So anyway I qmt and Hart- 
sell said the score was mneteen to six, but 
I don’t know what it vas Or don’t care, 
neither 

Well, Mother and I went home and I 
said I hoped we was through with the Hart- 
sells as I was sick and tired of them, but it 
seemed hke she had promised we would go 
over to their house that evenmg for another 
game of their everlasting cards 

Well, my thumb was giving me consider- 
able pam and I felt kind of out of sorts and 
I guess maybe I forgot myself, but anyhow, 
when we was about through playing Hart- 
sell made the remark that he wouldn’t never 
lose a game of cards if he could always have 
Mother for a partner 

So I said 

‘Well, you had a chance fifty years ago to 
always have her for a parmer, but you 
wasn’t man enough to keep her ’ 

I was sorry the mmute I had said it and 
Hartsell didn’t know what to say and for 
once his wife couldn’t say nothmg Mother 
tried to smooth things over by making the 
remark that I must of had somethmg 
stronger than tea or I wouldn’t talk so silly 
But Mrs Hartsell had froze up hke an ice- 
berg and hardly said good mght to us and I 
bet her and Frank put m a pleasant hour 
after we was gone 

As we was leaving. Mother said to him 
‘Never mmd Charley’s nonsense, Frank 
He IS just mad because you beat him all 
hollow pitching horse-shoes and playmg 
cards ’ 

She said that to make up for my shp, but 
at the same tune she certainly riled me I 
tried to keep ahold of myself, but as soon as 


we was out of the house she had to open up 
the subject and begun to scold me for the 
break I had made. 

Well, I wasn’t m no mood to be scolded. 
So I said 

‘I guess he is such a wonderful pitcher 
and card player that you wished you had 
married him.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘at least he am’t a baby 
10 to give up pitchmg because his thumb has 
got a few scratches.’ 

‘And how about you,’ I said, ‘makmg a 
fool of yourself on the roque court and then 
pretending your back is lame and you can’t 
play no more'’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘but when you hurt your 
thumb I didn’t laugh at you, and why 
did you laugh at me when I sprained my 
back?’ 

20 ‘Who could help from laughing'’ I said. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘Frank Hartsell didn’t 
laugh ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘why didn’t you marry 
him^’ 

‘Well,’ said Mother, ‘I almost wished I 
had'’ 

‘And I wished so, too'’ I said 

‘I’ll remember that'’ said Mother, and 
that’s the last word she said to me for two 
30 days 

We seen the Hartsells the next day m the 
Park and I was willing to apologize, but 
they just nodded to us And a couple days 
later we heard they had left for Orlando, 
where they have got relatives. 

I wished they had went there m the first 
place 

Mother and I made it up settmg on a 
bench 

40 ‘Listen, Charley,’ she said. ‘This is our 
Golden Honeymoon and we don’t want 
the whole thmg spoilt with a silly old 
quarrel ’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘did you mean that about 
wishing you had married Hartsell^’ 

‘Of course not,’ she said, ‘that is, if you 
didn’t mean that you wished I had, too.’ 

So I said 

‘I was just tired and all wrought up. I 
50 thank God you chose me mstead of him as 
they’s no other woman m the world who I 
could of hved with all these years ’ 

‘How about Mrs HartselP’ says Mother. 

‘Good gracious'’ I said ‘Imagme bemg 
married to a woman that plays five hundred 
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like she does and drops her teeth on the 
toque court'’ 

‘Well,’ said Mother, ‘it wouldn’t be no 
worse than being married to a man that ex- 
pectorates towards ladies and is such a fool 
m a checker game.’ 

So I put my arm around her shoulder 
and she stroked my hand and I guess we 
got kind of spoony 

They was two days left of our stay in St 
Petersburg and the next to the last day 
Mother mtroduced me to a Mrs Kendall 
from Kingston, Rhode Island, who she had 
met at the chiropodist’s. 

Afirs Kendall made us acquainted with 
her husband, who is in the grocery business 
They have got two sons and five grandchil- 
dren and one great-grandchild One of their 
sons lives in Providence and is way up m 
the Elks as well as a Rotarian 

We found them very congemal people 
and we played cards with them the last two 
mghts we was there They was both experts 
and I only wished we had met them sooner 
instead of runmng mto the Hartsells But 
the Kendalls will be there again next winter 


and we will see more of them, that is, if we 
decide to make the trip agam. 

We left the Sunstune City on the elev- 
enth day of February, at 1 1 a m This give 
us a day trip through Florida and we seen 
all the country we had passed through at 
night on the way down 

We reached Jacksonville at 7 p m and 
pulled out of there at 8 10 p m We reached 
10 Fayetteville, North Carohna, at mne o’clock 
the folio wmg mormng, and reached Wash- 
ington, DC, at 6 30 p.m , laymg over 
there half an hour 

We reached Trenton at ir 01 pm and 
had wired ahead to my daughter and son- 
m-law and they met us at the tram and we 
went to their house and they put us up for 
the mght John would of made us stay up 
all night, telling about our trip, but Edie 
20 said we must be tired and made us go to 
bed That’s my daughter 

The next day we took our train for home 
and arrived safe and sound, having been 
gone )ust one month and a day 

Here comes Mother, so I guess I better 
shut up 1924 


LOLA RIDGE 

1883-1941 


FACES 

A LATE snow beats 

With cold white fists upon the tenements — 
Hurriedly drawing bhnds and shutters. 

Like tall old slatterns 
Pulling aprons about their heads 

Lights slanung out of Mott Street 
Gibber out. 

Or dribble through bar-room slits. 
Anonymous shapes 

Conmving behind shuttered panes 10 

Caper and disappear 

Where the Bowery 

Is throbbmg like a fistula 

Back of her ice-scabbed fronts. 

Livid faces 

Glimmer m furtive doorways. 

Or spill out of the black pockets of 
alleys. 

Smears of faces like muddied beads, 

Makmg a ghastly rosary 

The mght mumbles over 20 


And the snow with its devilish and silken 
whisper 
Patrolling arcs 

Blowing shrill blasts over the Bread Line 
Stalk them as they pass. 

Silent as though accouched of th ^ 
darkness. 

And the wind noses among their 
Like a skunk 
That roots about the heart 

Colder 

And the Elevated slams upon the silence 30 
Like a ponderous door 
Then all is still again. 

Save for the wind fumbling over 
The emptily swaying faces — 

The wind rummaging 
Like an old Jew , 

Faces in ghmmermg rows . . 

(No sign of the abject life — 

Not even a blasphemy ) 

But the spmdle legs keep time 4c 

To a limping rhythm. 
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And the shadows twitch upon the snow 
Convulsively — 

As though death played 

With some ungainly dolls 

1917 1918 

SONS OF BELIAL 

1 

We are old. 

Old as song 

Before Rome was 

Or Gyrene 

Mad mghts knew us 

And old men’s wives 

We knew who spilled the sacred oil 

For young-gold harlots of the town . 

We knew where the peacocks went 

And the white doe for sacrifice 10 

2 

We were the sons of Belial 
One black mght 
Centuries ago 
We beat at a door 
In Gilead 

We took the Levite’s concubme 
We plucked her hands from off the 
door 

We choked the cry into her throat 
And stuck the stars among her hair 
We glimpsed the madly swaying stars 20 
Between the rhythms of her hair 
And all our mute and separate strmgs 
Swelled in a raging symphony 
Our blood sang pteans 
All that night 

Till dawn fell like a wounded swan 
Upon the fields of Gilead 

3 

We are old 
Old as song 

We are dumb song 30 

{Epics tingled 
In our blood 
When we haled Hypatia 
Over the stones 
In Alexandria ) 

Could we loose 

The wild rhythms chnched m us . . . 
March m bands of troubadours. . . . 

We would be of gentle mood 
When Christ healed us 


Who were dumb — 

When he freed our shut-in song — 

We strewed green palms 
At his pale feet 
We sang hosannas 
In Jerusalem 

And all our fumbhng voices blent 
In a brief white harmony 
{But a mightier song 

Was in us pent 50 

When we nailed Christ 
To a four-armed tree ) 

4 

We are young 

When we rise up with singing roots, 

{Warm rams washing 
Gutters of Berlin 

Where we stamped Rosa . . Luxemburg 

On a night in spring ) 

Rhythms skurry in our blood 

Little mmble rats of song 60 

In our feet run crazily 

And all is dust we trample on 

Mad nights when we make ritual 
{Feet running before the sleuth-light . . . 

And the smell of burnt flesh 
By aflame-ringed hut 
In Missouri, 

Sweet as on Rome’s pyre ) 

We make ropes do ngadoons 

With copper feet that pg on a't o 

We are the Mob 

Old as song 

Tyre knew us 

And Israel 

1919 1920 

REVEILLt; 

Come forth, you workers' 

Let the fires go cold — 

Let the iron spill out, out of the troughs — 

Let the iron run wild 

Like a red bramble on the floors — 

Leave the mill and the foundry and the 
mme 

And the shrapnel lymg on the wharves — 
Leave the desk and the shuttle and the 
loom — 

Come, 

W ith your ashen hves, i o 

Your hves like dust m your hands 


40 
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I call upon you, workers. 

It IS not yet light 
But I beat upon your doors 
You say you await the Dawn 
But I say you are the Dawn. 

Come, in your irresistible unspent force 
And make new hght upon the mountains. 

You have turned deaf ears to others — 

Me you shall hear lo 

Out of the mouths of turbines. 

Out of the turgid throats of engmes. 

Over the whisthng steam. 

You shall hear me shrilly piping 
Your mills I shall enter hke the wind. 

And blow upon your hearts, 

Kindling the slow fire 

They think they have tamed you, workers — 
Beaten you to a tool 

To scoop up hot honor 30 

Till It be cool — 

But out of the passion of the red frontiers 
A great flower trembles and burns and 
glows 

And each of its petals is a people 

Come forth, you workers — 

Clmging to your stable 

And your wisp of warm straw — 

Let the fires grow cold. 

Let the iron spill out of the troughs. 

Let the iron run wild 40 

Like a red bramble on the floors . . 

As our forefathers stood on the prairies 
So let us stand m a ring. 

Let us tear up their prisons like grass 
And beat them to barricades — 

Let us meet the fire of their guns 
With a greater fire. 

Till the birds shall fly to the mountains 
For one safe bough 

1918 1920 

FROM FIREHEAD 
Light Song * 

On the taut strmg He was the mght bowed 
somberly its ancient music, 

And He, attuned to diapasons. 

Heard in the conch shell of darkness the 
murmur of many peoples 

T Miss Ridge says ‘The passage, from “He,” the first 
book of Firehead^ is not, of course, given tn its entirety 
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He felt strange fluxions m him and tender 
and sharp vibrations, 

Mob cries, the kisses of the whip that were 
as mouths pressed too close, the 
faltered 

Kiss of Judas, faintly malodorous like a 

jonqml that had lain too long on the 
breast of a dead man. 

Chill yet on his cheek, the warm kiss of 

Mary and pressure of John’s bright 
head 

All blent m a vast music, not agam 
To sound apart in any separate stram 
But move in the clear whole wherein He 

whirled ic 

Incandescent, in the pillared flame 
Of music that is Ume made audible 
With all Its massed formations high m 
air 

And wheeling columns streaming out of 
sight — 

To what bright conquest or achieved 
despair 

Or flaming end past compass or compute? 
Music, over time made absolute, 

Holdmg eternal, in the light that moves 
From sun to sun, an octave in its flight 
The little hatreds and the chiming loves 2c 

Light grew m him hke a stalk up and 
up to meet the far shinmg. 

As It was in the beginmng the first 
stammermg upon the waters 
He expanded, treading upon space, through 
him sweetly flowing 

The effluvia in which all things move. He 
saw 

Earth watching out of her seas, great eyes 

lidded in darkness, sluggishly hfung 
The mght that drooped upon them, earth 
supme 

or even in the exact form in which it appears in the long 
poem For in order to give some kind of unity to the 
fragment presented I have separated the central light- 
theme from Its context, very much as one might draw 
a single white-thread from a multi-colored weave 
‘Ftrehead was commenced in August 1927, shortly 
after my return from Boston, where like many others 
I had gone to protest against the legal kiUmg of Sacco 
and Vanzetti — who, as most of us know, were falsely 
accused and died for a crime of which they were inno- 
cent In the days following I wrote a number of verses 
about the men, and then started to go on with some 
other work Suddenly one day, and without premedita- 
tion, I wrote some lyrics on the theme of the Crucifix- 
ion Only then did I begin to plan the structure of the 
poem and to study my background ’ Bemit, ed , Fifty 
PcetsiU Y , i933).52-53 
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In the vast equauons of the night that 

upbore her as on immense wmgs; 

He heard 

Out of the unfathomable arches and 
stretches of the mght 
The moments falling Summers endlessly 
uncoilmg from off the golden 
Spool of the sun and dawns like barefoot 

virgms, with the early 30 

Wonder m their eyes, passed him m silvery 
procession . 

He, privy with the dehcate speech of 
thmgs, knowmg their infinite 
gestures, telling 

Trees by the differing cadences of leaves 
that prattle to the ear sweetly of no 
thmg . . . 

Knowmg the vamty of a rose . . and how 
stone 

Cries at the emergence of great waters 
Heard now the feet of centuries , m 
these 

Enormous footfalls other sounds were lost 
It was a silent world. 

Until into Its silence that was as the heart of 
a song or as the quiet at the core of 
hurricanes, 

A word out-leapt, an overgrowth 
A bloody hand shaped like his own, 40 
To a separate hfe from out his mouth 
(The wind blew salt m each nail-hole 
It fanned mto a hvmg coal) 

In vast semi-circle thrown 
Sleeping lay the curved horizon, 

Till the hand that spanned the zone. 

The streammg hand shaped hke his own. 
Seized and swung it hke a scythe 

He saw the spuming blade divide 

The ancient body of the mght, jo 

A hummmg scimitar it cleft 

The blue deep parts within her nave 

No other vaulung thmg had reft 

And plunged in some high fountam-head 

That trumpeted with hght 

Light gushed out of the rift and made 
A radiance upon the mountams, 

Light supernal, turning the rocks to fire, 
Holdmg the seas before it like a glass, 
Compelhng to its own fabulous desire 60 

The small pure waters of his sight 
So that for a moment the Ommpotent, 
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Blazoning his face above the mountains. 
Might look therem and be made glad, 

Light ommvorous and without mercy 
Consuming all things for fuel — 

Denying no toad, beast, man, fowl, worm — 
Seizmg, transfixing the mean norm, 

Leavmg it starnly, as it left Peter 
Pierced with the white crow of dawn, 70 

In the arrested moment like a spear 
To remain without fallmg and without 
flight, 

A cynosure to burn forever there 
Impaled on the implacable light. 

Light making bright thmgs its own, 

Imphcit m It all dark gestations 
Of hfe that terribly flowers and bums agam 
to the white bone. 

Light no god might blow out with his 
jealous breath 

Nor the chained mountams stamp on with 
a ponderous foot, 

Informmg the mght’s arteries, swelhng the 
great hill-roots, 80 

Down, 

Full vems of earth, purplmg the dim 
strata, 

Down 

Through the dark dechvities, touching the 
riant fire imder the world 

Unul his spirit mergmg mto the hght’s 
excess 

Grew one with that which fed on it . 

Light, fallmg on Judea, smitmg her rocks to 
song 

All thmgs resolvmg into light and hght mto 
love . love denying 
No toad, beast, man, fowl, worm 
In one song of monstrous adoration go 
1927-1929 1929 

FROM VIA IGNIS 
I 

Thou, multi-one, whose contours none 
may mark 

In spinning whole, for the brief shapes 
which thrust 

Their wildmg heads from ferment of this 
dust 

Thou leavenest iVith tumultuous spark. 

Art all-equating; no offending part 
From part divided but has stance m thee. 
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The flame consuming and the smoking 
heart 

Have place m thy shmmg advocacy 

Thou, who art termless only m degree 
More than the lightmngs that of thee 

suspire, lo 

Over the lihes and the working gram 
And the rumorous epoch of the brain, 

Shalt pass with the arrogant caste of fire — 

One in the orders of eternity 

3 

O lovely Light, look on thy ray perverse’ 

That makes a pimy transit of the night 
The generauons of the suns traverse 
What star shall be its period of flight’ 

On what honzon shall the hght constram. 

To move, in thy design, m shining order 
With docile bodies of the fire, this vam 
Brief ray addict to rapme and to murder’ 

Is there no peace, but heritage of wars, 

Here, where we dnve to impact on the 

dark, lo 

For us, thy progeny, of the fire born 
To weave our broken rhythms m the stars — 

Is there no rest for this infuriate spark 
And the blood singing to the ancient horn? 

7 

O Light, forsake not thy adoring hills, 

Beloved of the mornings, earhest 
To stretch from out the longmg of her 
breast 

In flight forever theeward Earth fulfills 
Her pact with thee, let not the void engulf 
This goodly loam Though its contenuous 
brood 

Die in some final dissonance, each self 
Hath fumbled toward thee m his sohtude 

Though none be left, some sprmg when 
Macs close, 

Petitiomng m fragrance, mcomplete, to 
Earth shall attend thee, as m first of days. 

In some new Eden with the loam at heat, 

Bring forth new eyes to widen on a rose 
That could not bear its beauty without 
praise 

8 

For thee, the hon and the bummg dove, 

Eanh wears the rose of mornmg on her brow 
With the old iridescent luster Now 
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The prostrate horizons toward thee move. 
Thy rays attach to each pale tranced sense, 
In bond to shmmg, until flowers of pam 
Of thee begot, grow in aU innocence 
Through this intrepid dust to hght again. 

O fount of mommgs, funcuomng through 
time 

In dateless ardors, this — before the sea to 

Conceived or rock dehvered without cry — 
Was in the covenant The awkward slime 
Miscarried a long age till in the first eye 
The hght streamed upward to identity. 

9 

Is not this April of our brief desire 
That surs the robins to a twittering 
But waste vibration of some vaster sprmg 
Which moves the void to utterance This 
fire 

Once babbled on our hills (that have forgot 
Their fiery accents) when the earth was cleft 
And floodmg in her canyons, raging hot. 

Ere this intricate, fair design was left 

Long, long before strange creatures 
overhead 

Cast wheeling shadows on the desert, wings 
Flamed from out the mountains, radiant 

dungs, II 

That stood erect upon each blazing rim 
Of horned horizons, shone like seraphim 
And shook the earth with their enormous 
tread 

13 

To leap and havmg leapt touch privity 
Of light and reel back from its edge 
and fall. 

This IS to be more humbled than a wall 
Detowered and left bare before the high- 
Browed mornmgs without loophole Thus 
the quest 

Ends and is begun, the new blood fiowmg 
To lift the saggmg spirit in the breast 
But that which shed upon the dark of 
knowmg 

A lucent beam has sped on, as a ray 
Of sunhght when the leaf is shorn away lo 
That gave it pattern, to be resolved and soar 
Where no chpt vision may identify. 

Nor fledghng hand assemble any more 
Its lambent dust m form before the eye. 

i935 
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I SHALL NOT CARE 

When I am dead and over me bright 
April 

Shakes out her rain-drenched 
hair, 

Tho’ you should lean above me broken- 
hearted, 

I shall not care 

I shall have peace, as leafy trees are 
peaceful 

When rain bends down the bough, 

And I shall be more silent and cold- 
hearted 

Than you are now 

1911 1915 

THE ANSWER 

When I go back to earth 
And all my joyous body 
Puts off the red and white 
That once had been so proud. 

If men should pass above 
With false and feeble pity. 

My dust will find a voice 
To answer them aloud 

‘Be sull, I am content, 

T ake back your poor compassion, i o 

Joy was a flame in me 
Too steady to destroy. 

Lithe as a bending reed 
Loving the storm that sways her — 

I fotmd more joy in sorrow 
Than you could find m joy ’ 

1914 1915 

MORNING 

I WENT out on an April mornmg 
All alone, for my heart was high, 

I was a child of the shining meadow, 

I was a sister of the sky 

There m the windy flood of mommg 
Longmg hfted its weight from me. 

Lost as a sob m the midst of cheering. 
Swept as a sea-bird out to sea 


I REMEMBERED 

There never was a mood of mme, 

Gay or heart-broken, luminous or dull. 

But you could ease me of its fever 

And give it back to me more beautiful. 

In many another soul I broke the bread. 
And drank the wine and played the 
happy guest. 

But I was lonely, I remembered you. 

The heart belongs to him who knew it 
best 

1920 1920 

‘LET IT BE FORGOTTEN’ 

Let It be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten. 
Forgotten as a fire that once was smgmg 
gold. 

Let It be forgotten for ever and ever, 

Time IS a kind friend, he wiU make us old. 

If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago. 

As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long forgotten snow. 

1919 1920 

ARCTURUS IN AUTUMN 

When, in the gold October dusk, I saw you 
near to setting, 

Arcturus, bringer of spring. 

Lord of the summer mghts, leavmg us now 
m autumn. 

Having no pity on our withenng. 

Oh then I knew at last that my own autumn 
was upon me, 

I felt It m my blood. 

Restless as dwmdhng streams that still 
remember 

The music of their flood. 

There m the thickemng dark a wmd-bent 
tree above me 

Loosed Its last leaves in flight — i o 

I saw you sink and vamsh, pitiless Arcturus, 
You will not stay to share our lengthenmg 
night 1926 


1914 


1915 
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GRENSTONE RIVER 

Things you heard that blessed be 
You shall tell to men hke me. 

What you heard my lover say 
In the golden yesterday. 

Leaving me a childish heart, 

Glad to revel, qmck to start. 

And though she awhile is gone 
And I come today alone, 

’Tis the self-same whisper slips 
Through your ripple from her lips lo 

Long shall she and I be dead, 

While you whisper what she said. 

You, when I no word can give her. 

Shall forever whisper, river 

Things you heard that blessed be. 
Telling them to men hke me 
1905 1907 

GRIEVE NOT FOR BEAUTY 

Grieve not for the mvisible transported 
brow 

On which hke leaves the dark hair grew. 
Nor for the hps of laughter that are now 
Laughing maudibly in sun and dew. 

Nor for the limbs that, fallen low 
And seeming faint and slow. 

Shall alter and renew 

Their shape and hue 

Like birches white before the moon 

Or a young apple-tree i o 

In spring or the round sea 

And shall pursue 

More ways of swiftness than the swallow 
dips 

Among . . . and find more winds than 
ever blew 

The straimng sails of unimpeded ships! 

1910 1916 

A TENT SONG 

Till we watch the last low star. 

Let us love and let us take 
Of each other aU we are 


On some mommg with that star 
One of us shall he awake. 

Lonely for the other’s sake 
1910 1917 

PASSING NEAR 

I HAD not till today been sure. 

But now I know 

Dead men and women come and go 
Under the pure 
Sequestermg snow 

And under the autumnal fern 
And carmine bush. 

Under the shadow of a thrush. 

They move and learn. 

And m the rush 10 

Of all the mountain-brooks that wake 
With upward flmg. 

To brush and break the loosenmg chng 
Of ice, they shake 
The air with sprmg' 

I had not till today been sure. 

But now I know 

Dead youths and maidens come and go 
Beneath the lure 

And undertow 20 

Of cities, under every street 
Of empty stress. 

Or heart of an adulteress — 

Each loud retreat 
Of lovelessness 

For only by the sur we make 
In passmg near 

Are we confused and cannot hear 
The ways they take 

Certam and clear 30 

Today I happened in a place 
Where all around 
Was silence, until, underground, 

I heard a pace, 

A happy sound — 

And people there, whom I could see, 
Tenderly smiled, 
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While under a wood of silent wild 
Annquity 

Wandered a child, 40 

Leading his mother by the hand. 

Happy and slow, 

Teachmg his mother where to go 
Under the snow 
Not even now I understand 
I only know 

1915 1917 

TILES 

Chinese magicians had con)ured their 
chance. 

And they hunted, with their hooded birds 
of glee, 

The heat that rises from the summer-grass 
And shakes against the sea 
And when they had caught a wide expanse 
In nets of careful wizardry. 

They coloured it like molten glass 
For roofs, imperially. 

With blue from a cavern, green from a 
morass 

And yellow from weeds m the heart of the 
sea, to 

And they laid long rows on the dweUings of 
romance 

In perfect alchemy — 

And before they ascended like a peal of 
brass. 

They and their tiptoeing hawks of glee 
Had topped all China with a roof that slants 
And shakes agamst the sea 
1917 1920 

THE OLD MEN AND THE 
YOUNG MEN 

Said the old men to the young men, 
‘Who will take arms to be free?’ 

Said the young men to the old men, 
‘We’ 

Said the old men to the young men, 

‘It IS fimshed You may go ’ 

Said the young men to the old men, 
‘No’ 

Said the old men to the young men, 
‘What IS there left to do’’ 1 0 

Said the young men to the old men, 
‘You.’ 

1919 1925 


A DANCE FOR RAIN ‘ 
(COCHITI) 

You may never see ram, unless you see 
A dance for ram at Cochiti, 

Never hear thunder m the air 
Unless you hear the thunder there. 

Nor know the hghmmg m the sky 
If there’s no pole to know it by 
They dipped the pole just as I came. 

And I can never be the same 

Smce those feathers gave my brow 

The touch of wind that’s on it now, 10 

Brmgmg over the arid lands 

Butterfly gestures from Hopi hands 

And holdmg me, till earth shall fail. 

As close to earth as a fox’s tail 
I saw them, naked, dance m line 
Before the candles of a leafy shnne: 

Before a samt m a Christian dress 
I saw them dance their hohness, 

I saw them reminding him all day long 
That death is weak and hfe is strong 20 
And urgmg the fertile earth to yield 
Seed from the lorn and seed from the field. 
A feather in the hair and a shell at the 
throat 

Were hfting and falling with every note 
Of the chorus-voices and the drum, 

Calling for the rain to come 
A fox on the back, and shaken on the thigh 
Ram-cloth woven from the sky. 

And under the knee a turtle-rattle 
Clacking with the toes of sheep and 

cattle — 30 

These were the men, their bodies painted 
Earthen, with a white ram slanted. 

These were the men, a windy Ime, 

Their elbows green with a growth of pine. 
And in among them, close and slow. 

Women moved, the way thmgs grow, 

I *CochiU IS a village of Pueblo Indians, whose inhab- 
itants perform each summer rituals which we call 
dances but which are actually stylized religious cert' 
monies or prayer dances for ram It is one of these 
which 1 have recorded in my poem, and the events re- 
corded actually happened the sudden coming of so 
much ram in the midst of the dance that it formed a 
lake in the village plaza, into which the koshares, or 
delight makers — dancers representing the spirits of the 
dead who return to encourage and mspint the hving — 
plunged and rolled with frenzied acknowledgment to 
the gods Although nommally Catholic, our Indians 
have been permitted to amalgamate the elonents of 
their old religion with the new, and the old religion 
would seem, despite their tolerant acceptance of the 
new, to be far the closer to their marrow ’ Author’s 
note 
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With a mesa-tablet on the head 
And a little grassy creepmg tread 
And with sprays of pme moved back and 
forth. 

While the dance of the men blew from the 
north, 40 

Blew from the south and east and west 
Over the field and over the breast 
And the heart was beatmg m the drum. 

Beating for the ram to come 
Dead men out of earher fives, 

Leavmg their graves, leaving their wives. 

Were partly flesh and partly clay. 

And their heads were corn that was dry and 
gray 

They were ghosts of men and once agam 
They were dancmg like a ghost of rain, 50 
For the spirits of men, the more they eat. 

Have happier hands and fighter feet. 

And the better they dance the better they 
know 

How to make corn and children grow 
And so m Cochiti that day, 

They slowly put the sun away 
And they made a cloud and they made it 
break 

And they made it rain for the children’s 
sake 

And they never stopped the song or the 
drum 
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Pounding for the ram to come 60 

The ram made many suns to shme, 
Golden bodies m a fine 
With leapmg feather and swaymg pine 
And the brighter the bodies, the brighter 
the rain 

Where thunder heaped it on the plam. 
Arroyos had been empty, dry. 

But now were r unning with the sky. 

And the dancers’ feet were m a lake. 
Dancing for the people’s sake 
And the hands of a ghost had made a cup 70 
For scoopmg handfuls of water up. 

And he poured it into a ghostly throat. 

And he leaped and waved with every note 
Of the dancers’ feet and the songs of the 
drum 

That had called the rain and made it come 
For this was not a god of wood. 

This was a god whose touch was good. 

You could fie down in him and roll 
And wet your body and wet your soul. 

For this was not a god in a book, so 

This was a god that you tasted and took 
Into a cup that you made with your 
hands. 

Into your children and mto your lands — 
This was a god that you could see. 

Ram, ram, m Cochin' 

1924 1925 


ELINOR WYLIE 

1885-1928 


FROM MR. HODGE AND 
MR HAZARD 
Sepulchral Moth ' 

Mr Hazard’s fivelmess had fled away m 
spectral laughter long before he had 
cracked a smgle walnut for the children or 
refused a smgle glass of Mr. Hartleigh’s 
port Annamaria might have forgiven him 
for not drinkmg his soup, for then he was 
talkmg rather wittily about ‘Yarrow Re- 
visited,’ but It was impossible to forgive 
him for not eatmg his dessert, for then he 
was silent and listless while Hartleigh 
chattered about reform. Mr Hazard 
seemed to have lost his appetite for politics 

I The selection is Chapter 9 from Book I of Afr Hodgt 
and Mr Hazard^ Collected Prose of Elinor Wylie 
(N y , t933).675-79 


together with his app; ' ^lmonds and 
raisms His elegance iv o him, but 

it was a graveyard elegance little toAnna- 
maria’s florid taste ' 1 moth of which a 
coffin nught have been the chrysalis’, some- 
one had written that from Vemce m a letter 
to Mr Peacock Perhaps the writer had 
been thinking of gondolas, but to Anna- 
maria’ s mind the words fitted Mr Hazard 
10 like a long black cloak 

‘Bitter,’ said Annamana to herself regret- 
fully, ‘bitter as gall 'nd 1 can remembe' 
him when he wa tl most affectionat 
open-hearted boj m the world, with such 
pretty manners too, and so grateful for the 
little kmdnesses we were able to s' ow him 
when we lived in the \ ale of Hea ’ 

‘Hazard,’ said Mr Hartleigh, ’’'s 
fnend, ‘I think you ought to go luto 
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Spamj the climate of England does not 
suit you at all. It never did, my dear 
fellow.’ 

Mr. Hazard glanced at Mr Hartleigh 
with a quick suspiaon that he was bemg 
impertment An affectionate, open-hearted 
boy would never have harboured this sus- 
picion for an mstant, but perhaps while Mr. 
Hazard’s hair had been changmg from 
bronze into silver, the virgin gold of his 10 
heart had been muted with a sad alloy. If a 
heart is open, iron may very easily enter it, 
to alter the first purity of its metal. 

But even the new Mr Hazard, whose 
heart was sealed and seared with fire, could 
not long suspect Mr Hartleigh of imper- 
tmence The looming eyes were shabby 
brown velvet hke a pair of bat’s-wmgs. 
They were too soft for Mr Hazard’s ir- 
ntable taste, too kmd by half, he called 20 
them to himself, yet not so kind as Mr 
Hartleigh Mr Hazard answered him po- 
litely, but his voice was a plucked fiddle- 
strmg of impatience 

‘I cannot go back to Spam,’ said Mr 
Hazard, ‘unul I have seen certain people 
whom I hope to meet m England ’ 

Both Annamaria and Mr Hartleigh 
jumped to the comfortable conclusion that 
he meant his father and sisters, and even 30 
possibly his daughter His other daughter 
was dead, of course, dead long since, m a 
vamshed September, and the eldest boy, 
the one whom his father had taken, was 
dead of a declme these seven years The 
second boy, he wJiu had been so dear to Mr 
Hazard, had lam IJtftetly in his grave for so 
long that only MST Hazard remembered 
that he would ha v?' been seventeen years 
old had he hved So, smce his wife and 40 
Lionel were m San Sebastian, and smce he 
had already seen Mr Piggott and Mr. Bird, 
Armamaria and Hartleigh fell back on the 
soft cushioned thought that Mr. Hazard 
must mean his father, and thence were 
lulled to a dream of reconcihation and 
fihal )oy 

In spite of the ^bund but mexpensive 
'jibrt now i^armmg^fieif vitals, their hearts 
^i^ould have withered m their bosoms with so 
pure l^ror had they suspected the truth. 

Mr ll^^arh had no hope of meeting his 
fathe ^^^^ven the most 'broadminded of 
' ‘acts It was preasely these same 
‘d<. '^‘atldren whom Mr. Hazard so im- 


probably hoped to meet before leavmg 
England. 

Not all the port and brandy m Anna- 
maria’s best cut-glass decanters could have 
removed the ctuU from their hearts could 
they have seen this hope withm the secret 
mmd of Mr Hazard But, even supposing 
that his mmd had suddenly become trans- 
parent to their eyes, they would certainly 
have been so dazzled and amazed that this 
flymg hope must have escaped them. 
Agamst the interwoven and concentric cir- 
cles of his thought, agamst the colours of 
fire and crystal which informed its moons 
and stars, they would surely m their amaze- 
ment have mistaken this hope for a dartmg 
bird or a dead leaf It must have escaped 
them, even as it escaped them now in Mr. 
Hazard’s few and casual words 

Deliberately he veiled his eyes agamst 
their wonder, he did not speak agam for 
several long mmutes Annamana was an- 
noyed; she had taken a great deal of pains 
with the dinner, and had gone to the 
trouble of making the tnfle herself Mr. 
Hazard had eaten nothmg to speak of, but 
that was no reason why he should not speak 
at all He might have spoken about politics 
or literature, or the green April leaves wav- 
mg hke seaweed m the pool of the evenmg 
sky 

‘Then you had better have a month m 
the country,’ said Mr Hartleigh, he said it 
as he might have said ‘Then you had 
better have some hot whisky and water,’ 
and mdeed he thought of the country as a 
medianal tome rather than a sprmg of nat- 
ural dehght, for he was a true Cockney. 

‘I shall need a month, or even two 
months,’ said Mr Hazard carelessly, he did 
not trouble to conceal his secret plan, for he 
knew that the influenza had done it for him 
No one could possibly suspect Mr. Hazard 
of going to the country to chase wild geese 
or ghostly swans while he remamed so ex- 
cessively thm. To anyone with an oimce of 
common sense it must appear that Mr. 
Hazard was going to the country to eat but- 
ter and eggs, or new green peas and duck- 
lings. 

‘The seaside, I suppose?* asked Anna- 
maria, with kmdly mterest. “You wouldn’t 
like Brighton?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Hazard; the exqmsite 
finahty of the word was like a soundless 
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charge of gunpowder to demolish the sea- 
front and lay the pavihon m rums. 

‘The true pastoral country will be your 
best restorative,’ said Mr Hartleigh. ‘The 
valleys and the verdant hills, the apple 
blossoms and the lilacs ’ Mr. Hartleigh saw 
no reason why a medianal tome should not 
be flavoured with honey and the extraaed 
jmee of flowers 

‘Doubtless,’ said Mr Hazard, courtesy 
drove him to a dissyllable, but he would 
have preferred a shorter word, or, better 
still, to be silent. It was too much trouble to 
unravel the spheed ends of the nerves which 
bound his body to his brain, but he was 
either very much bored or very much 
weaned by the Hartleighs’ conversauon 
Already his laziness was cradung almonds 
mstead of walnuts for the children, and now 
he began to make a neat and idle list of 
words of one syllable which might be em- 
ployed m decent society ‘Yes’, ‘no’, ‘quite’; 
‘ah’, ‘oh’, ‘still’ (this might be cleverly pro- 
longed), ‘weir (the same rule apphed), 
‘thanks’ (that was slightly vulgar), ‘so’ (that 
was Germamc), ‘good’ (excellent), ‘but’ 
(French and affeaed, a shrug was im- 
phat) Really, reflected Mr Hsizard above 
the htter of papery almond shells upon his 
plate, it was disgraceful, his native tongue’s 
poverty in those polite monosyllables which 
may save the weariest breath to cool the 
bitterest porridge. 

The room was a cube of hot bnght air, 
moored fast among the thinner airs of 
twihght It did not float, as the trees’ 
branches floated and waved visibly m the 
green element above them, a sky hke a lake 
reversed, gramed and patterned like the 
surface of water, crossed by cool streams of 
radiance from the west The room lay 
heavy and immovable like a drowned hulk 
at the bottom of this pool of ether, it did 
not hang suspended hke the tree-tops, it 
was hopelessly weighed down by the soft 
imponderable air. It lay like a sunken ship, 
sohd, pamted with shinmg phosphores- 
cence. The evenmg, so hght over the tree- 
tops, Was heavy enough to press upon the 
room, to crush its thick bright atmosphere 
closer and closer upon Mr Hazard’s mmd 
The flame of the lamp and the more gase- 
ous flame of the fire, the dust spanghng the 
bars of brightness with innumerable golden 
motes, these were emanauons too difficult 


to breathe, too hot and dense for the deh- 
cate rhythm of breathmg Mr. Hazard 
thought how pleasant it would be if only he 
might be allowed to hft the black marble 
dock from the mantelpiece and hurl it 
through the shut window The ghttenng 
splmters of glass would be neither so thin 
nor so sharp as the Apnl air rushmg in 
through the broken pane Of course even to 
open the window in the old-fashioned way 
would be better than nothmg, but Anna- 
mana would be sure to shut it agam She 
would remmd Mr. Hazard that he ought to 
be careful, she would pull the shawl about 
hex shoulders and talk about toothache. 

‘I’ll write to you, Hartleigh, ’ said Mr 
Hazard ‘I’ll send you an address when I 
write. Annamaria, I do not know how to 
thank you for your kindness . ’ 

1928 

BEAUTY 

Say not of Beauty she is good, 

Or aught but beautiful. 

Or sleek to doves’ wmgs of the wood 
Her wild wmgs of a gull 

Call her not wicked, that word’s touch 
Consumes her like a curse, 

But love her not too much, too much, 

For that is even worse 

O, she IS neither good nor bad. 

But innocent and wild ' 10 

Enshrme her and she dies, who had 
The hard heart of a child 

1921 

THE EAGLE AND THE MOLE 

Avoid the reekmg herd, 

Shun the polluted flock. 

Live like that stoic bud. 

The eagle of the rock 

The huddled warmth of crowds 
Begets and fosters hate. 

He keeps, above the clouds. 

His chff mviolate 

When flocks are folded warm. 

And herds to shelter run, 10 

He sails above the storm, 

He stares into the sun. 
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If m the eagle’s track 
Your smews cannot leap, 

Avoid the lathered pac^ 

Turn from the steaming sheep 

If you would keep your soul 
From spotted sight or sound. 

Live like the velvet mole, 

Go burrow underground. 20 

And there hold mtercourse 
With roots of trees and stones. 

With rivers at their source. 

And disembodied bones 

1921 

WILD PEACHES 

1 

When the world turns completely upside 
down 

You say we’ll emigrate to the Eastern Shore 
Aboard a river-boat from Baltimore, 

We’ll live among wild peach trees, miles 
from town, 

You’ll wear a coonskm cap, and I a gown 
Homespun, dyed butternut’s dark gold 
colour 

Lost, hke your lotus-eating ancestor. 

We’ll swim in milk and honey till we drown 

The winter will be short, the summer long. 
The autumn amber-hued, sunny and hot, 

T asting of cider and of scuppernong, 1 1 

All seasons sweet, but autumn best of all 
The squirrels in their silver fur will fall 
Like falling leaves, like fruit, before your 
shot 

2 

The autumn frosts will lie upon the grass 
Like bloom on grapes of purple-brown and 
gold 

The misted early mornings will be cold. 
The httle puddles will be roofed with glass 
The sun, which bums from copper mto 
brass. 

Melts these at noon, and makes the boys 

unfold 20 

Their knitted mufflers, full as they can 
hold. 

Fat pockets dnbble chestnuts as they pass 

Peaches grow wild, and pigs can live m 
clover. 


A barrel of salted herrings lasts a year, 

The sprmg begins before the wmter’s 
over 

By February you may find the skms 
Of garter snakes and water moccasins 
Dwmdled and harsh, dead-white and 
cloudy-clear 

3 

When April pours the colours of a shell 
Upon the hills , when every httle creek 30 
Is shot with silver from the Chesapeake 
In shoals new-minted by the ocean swell. 
When strawberries go beggmg, and the 
sleek 

Blue plums he open to the blackbird’s 
beak. 

We shall hve well — we shall hve very 
well. 

The months between the cherries and the 
peaches 

Are brimming cornucopias which spill 
Fruits red and purple, sombre-bloomed 
and black. 

Then, down rich fields and frosty river 
beaches 

We’ll trample bright persimmons, while 

you kill 40 

Bronze partridge, speckled quail, and 
canvasback 

4 

Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 
There’s something in this richness that I 
hate 

I love the look, austere, immaculate. 

Of landscapes drawn in pearly monotones. 
There’s something m my very blood that 
owns 

Bare hills, cold silver on a sky of slate, 

A thread of water, churned to milky spate 
Streaming through slanted pastures fenced 
with stones 

I love those skies, thin blue or snowy 

gray. 

Those fields sparse-planted, rendering 

meagre sheaves, 51 

That sprmg, bnefer than apple-blossom’s 
breath, 

Summer, so much too beautiful to stay. 
Swift autumn, like a bonfire of leaves. 

And sleepy wmter, like the sleep of death. 

1921 
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ESCAPE 

When foxes eat the last gold grape. 

And the last white antelope is killed, 

I shall stop fighting and escape 
Into a httle house I’ll build. 

But first I’ll shrink to fairy size, 

With a whisper no one understands. 
Making blind moons of all your eyes, 

And muddy roads of all your hands. 

And you may grope for me in vain 
In hollows under the mangrove root. 

Or where, in apple-scented ram, 1 1 

The silver wasp-nests hang like fruit 

1921 

VELVET SHOES 

Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space. 

With footsteps quiet and slow. 

At a tranquil pace. 

Under veils of white lace. 

I shall go shod in silk. 

And you m wool, 

White as a white cow’s milk. 

More beautiful 

Than the breast of a gull . 10 

We shall walk through the still town 
In a windless peace. 

We shall step upon white down, 

Upon silver fleece. 

Upon softer than these 

We shall walk m velvet shoes. 

Wherever we go 
Silence will fall hke dews 
On white silence below 
We shall walk m the snow 20 

1921 

LET NO CHARITABLE HOPE 

Now let no charitable hope 
Confuse my mind with images 
Of eagle and of antelope 
I am m nature none of these, 

I was, being human, bom alone, 

I am, bemg woman, hard beset; 

I hve by squeezmg from a stone 
The little nourishment I get. 
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In masks outrageous and austere 
The years go by m single file; le 

But none has merited my fear. 

And none has quite escaped my smile. 

1923 

ON A SINGING GIRL ‘ 

Musa of the sea-blue eyes. 

Silver nightingale, alone 
In a httle coffin hes 
A stone beneath a stone 

She, whose song we loved the best. 

Is voiceless m a sudden mght 
On your hght limbs, O lovehest. 

May the dust be hght' 

1923 

CONFESSION OF FAITH 

I LACK the braver mind 

That dares to find 

The lover friend, and kind. 

I fear him to the bone, 

I he alone 

By the beloved one, 

And, breathless for suspense, 

Erect defense 
Against love’s violence 

Whose silences portend 10 

A bloody end 

For lover never friend 

But, m default of faith. 

In futile breath, 

I dream no ill of Death. 

1928 

TRUE VINE 

There is a serpent in perfecuon tarn- 
ished. 

The thin shell pierced, the purity grown 
famter, 

I This 18 paraphrase of Mac^aifs translation of an epi- 
taph (C/Gy626x), of the same title, from the Greek 
Anthology The translation 'Blue-eyed Musa, the 
Bweet-voiced nightingale, suddenly this little grave 
holds voiceless, and she lies like a stone who was .o 
accomplished and so famous, fair Musa be this dusL 
light over thee * Mackail, Select Epigrams from the 
Greek AHthohgy(,Uondont 1906), 164 
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The virgin silver shield no longer 
burnished, 

The pearly fruit with rum for its centre. 

The thing that sits expectant m our bosoms 

Contriving heaven out of very httle 

Demands such dehcate immaculate 
blossoms 

As no mahcious verity makes brittle. 

This wild fastidious hope is quick to 
languish. 

Its smooth diaphanous escape is swifter lo 

Than the pack of truth, no mortal can 
disungmsh 

Its trace upon the durable hereafter. 

Not so the obdurate and savage lovely 

Whose roots are set profoundly upon 
trouble. 

This flower grows so fiercely and so bravely 

It does not even know that it is noble 


His brow was smooth 

And his eyes were brown ao 

Peter to slumber 
Sank like a stone. 

Of all their number 
The bravest one. 

John more slowly 
Composed himself. 

Young and holy 
Among the Twelve. 

John as he slept 

Cried out m grief, 3 ° 

Turned and wept 
On the golden leaf. 

‘Peter, Peter, 

Stretch me your hand 
Across the ghtter 
Of the harvest land! 


This IS the vme to love, whose balsams 
flourish 

Upon a livmg soil corrupt and faulty. 

Whose leaves have drunk the skies, and 
Stooped to nourish 

The earth agam with honey sweet and 

salty 30 

1928 

PETER AND JOHN 


‘Peter, Peter, 

Give me a sign' 

This was a bitter 

Dream of mme — *0 

‘Bitter as aloes 
It parched my tongue. 

Upon the gallows 
My life was hung. 


Twelve good friends 
Walked under the leaves; 
Bmdmg the ends 
Of the barley sheaves. 


‘Sharp It seemed 
As a bloody sword. 
Peter, I dreamed 
I was Christ the Lord!’ 


Peter and John 
Lay down to sleep 
Pillowed upon 
A haymaker’s heap 


Peter turned 

To holy Saint John: 3 o 

His body burned 
In the falling sun. 


John and Peter 

Lay down to dream. 10 

The air was sweeter 
Than honey and cream. 


In the falhng sun 
He burned like flame: 
‘John, Samt John, 

I have dreamed the same! 


Peter was bred 
In the salty cold: 

His hair was red 
And his eyes were gold. 


‘My bones were hung 
On an elder tree. 

Bells were rung 

Over Galilee. 60 


John had a mouth 
Like a wmg bent down: 


‘A silver penny 
Sealed each of my eyes. 
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Many and many 
A co^ crew thnce.’ 

When Peter’s word 
Was spoken and done, 

‘Were you Christ the Lord 
In your dream?’ said John. 

‘No,’ said the other, 

‘That I was not. 70 

I was our brother 

Iscariot.’ 

1928 

ADDRESS TO MY SOUL 

My soul, be not disturbed 
By planetary war, 

Remam securely orbed 
In this contracted star 

Fear not, pathetic flame. 

Your sustenance is doubt 
Glassed m translucent dream 
They cannot snuff you out 

Wear water, or a mask 
Of imapparent cloud, i o 

Be brave and never ask 
A more defunctive shroud. 

The umversal points 
Are shrunk into a flower; 

Between its dehcate jomts 
Chaos keeps no power. 

The pure integral form. 

Austere and sUver-dark, 

Is balanced on the storm 

In Its predestined arc 20 

Small as a sphere of ram 
It slides along the groove 
Whose path is furrowed plain 
Among the suns that move. 

The shapes of April buds 
Outhve the phantom year 
Upon the void at odds 
The dewdrop falls severe. 

Five-petalled flame, be cold: 

Be firm, dissolving star’ 30 

Accept the striaer mould 
That makes you smgular. 

1928 
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ONE PERSON 

Although these words are false, none shall 
prevail 

To prove them in translation less than true 
Or overthrow their digmty, or undo 
The faith implicit in a fabulous tale; 

The ashes of this error shall exhale 
Essential verity, and two by two 
Lovers devout and loyal shall renew 
The legend, and refuse to let it fail 
Even the betrayer and the fond deceived. 
Having put off the body of this death, 10 

Shall testify with one remaining breath. 

From sepulchres demand to be believed 
These words are true, although at intervals 
The unfaithful clay contrive to make them 
false 

1 

Now shall the long homesickness have an 
end 

Upon your heart, which is a part of all 
The past no human creature may recall 
Save you, who are persuasive to unbend 
The brows of death, and name him for a 
friend 

This ecstasy is supernatural, 20 

I have survived to see the heavens fall 
Into my hands, which on your hands 
depend 

Time has prepared us an enduring bed 
Within the earth of this beloved land. 

And, lying side by side and hand in hand, 
We sleep coeval with the happy dead 
Who are ourselves, a httle earlier bound 
To one another’s bosom in the ground 

2 

What other name had half expressed the 
whole 

Of that mcomparable and touching grace 30 
Which spells the shape of danger in your 
face? 

It is the very pattern of your soul; 

The eagle’s home, above the moon’s 
control. 

Above the seas, the high precipitate place. 
The stairway cut from planetary space. 

The crystal steps which climb a steeper 
goal 

The shadow of its light is only this 
That all your beauty is the work of wars 
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Between the upper and the nether stars; 

Its symmetry is perfect and severe 40 

Because the barbarous force of agomes 
Broke it, and mended it, and made it clear. 

3 

‘Children and dogs are subjea to my 
power,’ 

You said, and smiled, and I beside you 
smiled, 

Perceivmg my unwisdom of a child. 

My courage of a wolf new-taught to cower. 
Upon the grass, beneath the fallmg flower, 

I saw my spirit silent and beguiled 
Standing at gaze, a brute no longer wild. 

An infant wearied by the difficult hour. 5 » 

And am I not your child who has come 
home’ 

And am I not your hound for faithfulness? 
Put forth your hand, put forth your hand to 
bless 

A creature stricken timorous and dumb. 
Who now regards you with a lover’s eyes 
And knows that you are merciful and wise. 

4 

Now am I Orson to your Valenune 
Forever, and I choose it shall be so. 

For how should the uncivil brier grow 
Germane in nature to the noble vme’ 60 
The savage should be servant to the fine. 
The falcon fly superior to the crow, 

O dear my lord, beheve me that I know 
How far your virtues have oumumbered 
mme 

And you have levied final tribute now — 
Your chivalry demanding the pretence — 
You have constramed your vassal to avow 
That we are equals, lest a violence 
Be suffered by our love, and so I must 
Deny the mtrmsic difference m our dust. 70 

5 

The httle beauty that I was allowed — 

The hps new-cut and coloured by my sire. 
The pohshed hair, the eyes’ perceptive 
fire — 

Has never been enough to make me proud: 
For I have moved compamoned by a cloud. 
And lived indifferent to the blood’s desire 
Of temporal lovehness m vain attire" 

My flesh was but a fresh-embroidered 
shroud 


Now do I grow mdignant at the fate 
Which made me so imperfect to compare so 
With your degree of noble and of fair. 

Our elements are the farthest skies apart, 
And I enjoin you, ere it is too late. 

To stamp your superscription on my heart. 

6 

I have believed that I prefer to hve 
Preoccupied by a Platonic mmd; 

I have beheved me obdurate and blmd 
To those sharp ecstasies the pulses give" 

The clever body five times sensitive 
I never have discovered to be kind 90 

As the poor soul, deceived and half- 
divmed. 

Whose hopes are water m a witch’s sieve. 

O now both soul and body are unfit 
To apprehend this miracle, my lord! 

Not all my senses, striving in accord 
With my pure essence, are aware of it 
Save as a power remote and exqmsite. 

Not seen or known, but fervently adored 

7 

Would I might make subliminal my flesh 
And so contrive a gentle atmosphere 1 00 

To comfort you because 1 am not there. 

Or else incorporate and carve afresh 
A lady, from the chilly heaven and clear 
Which flows around you hke a stream of air. 
To warm and wind you in her body’s mesh. 

So would I cherish you a lovmg twice. 

Once m a mist made matter, once agam 
In my true substance made ethereal: 

And yet I cannot succour you at all 
Whose letter cries, ‘My hands are cold as 

ice,’ lie 

The while I kiss the colder air m vam. 

8 

O love, how utterly am I bereaved 
By Time, who sucks the honey of our 
days. 

Sets sickle to our Aprils, and betrays 
To killmg wmter all the sun achieved! 

Our parted spirits are perplexed and 
grieved 

Severed by cold, and change that never 
stays. 

And what the clock, and what the season 
says 

Is rumour neither valued nor beheved. 
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Thus absence chills us to apparent death im 
A nd withers up our virtue, but together 
We grow beyond vagaries of the weather 
And make a summer of our mmgled breath 
Wherein we flounsh, and forget to know 
We must he murdered by predestmed 
snow. 

9 

A subtle spirit has my path attended, 

In hkeness not a lion but a pard. 

And when the arrows flew like hail, and 
hard. 

He licked my wounds, and all my wounds 
were mended, 129 

And happy I, who walked so well-defended. 
With that transluad presence for a guard. 
Under a sky reversed and evil-starred, 

A woman by an archangel befriended. 

Now must I end the kmghdy servitude 
Which made him my preserver, and 
renounce 

That heavenly aid forever and at once. 

For It were neither courteous nor good 
If we, who are but perishable things, 

Should hang another weight between his 
•wings. 

10 

When I perceive the sable of your hair 140 
Slivered, and deep within those caverns are 
Your eyesockets, a double-imaged star. 

And your fine substance fretted down by 
care. 

Then do I marvel that a woman dare 
Prattle of mortal matters near and far 
To one so wounded in demomc war 
Against some prmce of Sirius or Altair. 

How is It possible that this hand of clay. 
Though white as porcelain, can contrive a 
touch 

So dehcate it shall not hurt too much? 150 

What voice can my invention find to say 
So soft, precise, and scrupulous a word 
You shall not take it for another sword? 

It 

‘Before I die, let me be happy here.’ 

The glass of heaven was split, and by that 
token 

I knew the bubble of my heart had broken; 

The cool and chaste, the iridescent sphere. 
Filled, in that vernal season of the year, 
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With saphng’s blood, the beechen and the 
oaken 

And the green willow’s, when the word was 
spoken 160 

This innocence did famt and disappear. 

So have I lost my only weddmg dower. 

The vems of sprmg, enclosed withm my 
heart. 

Traced small m silver hke a celestial chart. 
And I am vamshed m the leaf and flower, 
Smee, at your voice, my body’s core and 
pith 

Dissolves in air, and is destroyed forthwith. 

12 

In our content, before the autumn came 
To shower sallow droppings on the mould. 
Sometimes you have permitted me to fold 
Your grief m swaddhng-bands, and smile to 
name 171 

Yourself my mfant, with an infant’s claim 
To utmost adoration as of old. 

Suckled with kindness, fondled from the 
cold. 

And loved beyond philosophy or shame 

I dreamt I was the mother of a son 
Who had deserved a manger for a crib, 

Tom from your body, furbished from your 
rib, 

I am the daughter of your skeleton. 

Born of your bitter and excessive pam iSo 

I shall not dream you are my child again 

13 

O, mine is Psyche’s hea-vy doom reversed 
Who meet at noon, pan by dimimshed hght. 
But never feel the subtle balm of mght 
Fall merciful upon a body pierced 
By extreme love, and I considered first 
That you, a god more prodigally bright 
Than the lessor Eros, had enriched my sight. 
Made your own mommg, and the stars 
immersed 

But secondly I saw my soul arise 190 

And, m the hushed obscure, presume to 
creep 

Tiptoe upon your spirit laid asleep, 

And slant the impious beam across your 
eyes. 

And I beheve I have my just deserts 
Lackmg the shadow of peace upon our 
hearts 
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My fairer body and perfected spirit. 

Beyond metempsychosis, and beyond 
The faults you must forgive me to be fond. 
Are yours in any death that I may merit; 
Mortality has weaned us who wear it, 200 
And they are wiser creatures who have 
shunned 

This miry world, this slough of man’s 
despond. 

To fortify the skies we shall inhent 

I have entreated you to grant me Time 
To memorize the pure appointed task; 
Today it is Etermty I ask 
In which to learn the lesson of this rhyme. 
Its hberal penods are not too wide 
To educate me fitly for your bride 

15 

My honoured lord, forgive the unruly 

tongue 210 

That utters blasphemies, forgive the bram 
Borne on a whirlwind of unhallowed pain’ 
Remember only the intrepid song. 

The flag defended and the gauntlet flung. 
The love that speech can never render p lain , 
The mind’s resolve to turn and strive 
again. 

The fortitude that has endured so long 

My cherished lord, in chanty forgive 
A starvehng hope that may at limes desire 
To warm Its frozen fingers at your fire; 220 
’Tis by such trifles that your lovers hve. 
And so rise up, and m the starhght cold 
Frighten the foxes from your lonehest fold 

16 

I hereby swear that to uphold your house 
I would lay my bones m quick destroying 
lime 

Or turn my flesh to timber for all tune; 

Cut down my womanhood, lop off the 
boughs 

Of that perpetual ecstasy that grows 
From the heart’s core, condemn it as a 
crime 

If It be broader than a beam, or climb 230 

Above the stature that your roof allows. 

I am not the hearthstone nor the 
cornerstone 

Withm this noble fabric you have builded. 
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Not by my beauty was its cornice gilded; 
Not on my courage were its arches thrown. 
My lord, adjudge my strength, and set me 
where 

I bear a httle more than I can bear. 

17 

Upon your heart, which is the heart of aU 
My late discovered earth and early sky. 

Give me the dearest privilege to die, 240 
Your pity for the velvet of my pall. 

Your patience for my grave’s inviolate wall; 
And for my passing bell, in passmg by. 

Your voice itself, dimimshed to a sigh 
Above all other sounds made musical. 

Meanwhile I swear to you I am content 
To hve without a sorrow to my name. 

To hve triumphant, and to die the same. 
Upon the fringes of this conunent. 

This map of Paradise, this scrap of earth 250 
Whereon you bum like flame upon a hearth. 

18 

Let us leave talking of angehc hosts 
Of nebulae, and lunar hemispheres. 

And what the days, and what the Uraman 
years 

Shall offer us when you and I are ghosts. 
Forget the fesuvals and pentecosts 
Of metaphysics, and the lesser fears 
Confoimd us, and seal up our eyes and 
ears 

Like httle rivers locked below the frosts. 

And let us creep into the smallest room 2«o 
That any hunted exile has desired 
For him and for his love when he was tired. 
And sleep obhvious of any doom 
Which IS beyond our reason to conceive. 
And so forget to weep, forget to grieve. 

And wake, and touch each other’s hands, 
and turn 

Upon a bed of jumper and fern. 

1929 

O VIRTUOUS LIGHT 

A PRIVATE madness has prevailed 
Over the pure and valiant mind; 

The instrument of reason failed 
And the star-gazmg eyes struck bhnd. 

Sudden excess of hght has wroti^ht 
Confusion m the secret place 
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Where the slow miracles of thought 
Take shape through patience mto grace. 

Mysterious as steel and fhnt 
The birth of this destructive spark so 
Whose inward growth has power to print 
Strange suns upon the natural dark 

O break the walls of sense m half 
And make the spirit fugiuve' 

This hght begotten of itself 
Is not a hght by which to hve! 

The fire of farthmg tallow dips 

Dispels the menace of the skies 

So It illuminate the lips 

And enter the discemmg eyes jo 

O virtuous hght, if thou be man’s 
Or matter of the meteor stone. 

Prevail against this radiance 
Which IS engendered of its owni 

1929 

HYMN TO EARTH 

Farewell, mcomparable element. 

Whence man arose, where he shall not 
return, 

And hail, imperfect um 

Of his last ashes, and his firstborn fruit; 

Farewell, the long pursuit, 

And all the adventures of his discontent. 

The voyages which sent 

His heart averse from home 

Metal of clay, permit him that he come 

Tothyslow-bummgfireastoahearth, 10 

Accept him as a particle of earth 

Fire, bemg divided from the other three. 

It fives removed, or secret at the core. 

Most subtle of the four. 

When air flies not, nor water flows. 

It disembodied goes, 

Bemg fight, efixir of the first decree. 

More volatile than he. 

With strength and power to pass 
Through space, where never his least atom 
was 20 

He has no part m it, save as his eyes 
Have drawn its emanaaon from the skies. 

A wmgless creature heavier than air. 

He IS rejected of its qumtessence, 

Conung and gomg hence. 
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In the twin minutes of his birth and death, 
He may inhale as breath. 

As breath relmquish heaven’s atmosphere. 
Yet in It have no share. 

Nor can survive therem 30 

Where its outer edge is filtered pure and 
thm. 

It doth but lend its crystal to his lungs 
For his early crymg, and his final songs. 

The element of water has demed 
Its child. It IS no more his element. 

It never will relent. 

Its silver harvests are more sparsely given 
Than the rewards of heaven. 

And he shall drink cold comfort at its side 
The water is too wide 40 

The seamew and the gull 
Feather a nest made soft and pitiful 
Upon Its foam, he has not any part 
In the long swell of sorrow at its heart. 

Hail and farewell, beloved element. 

Whence he departed, and his parent once. 
See where thy spirit runs 
Which for so long hath had the moon to 
wife. 

Shall this support his fife 

Until the arches of the waves be bent sc 

And grow shallow and spent> 

Wisely It cast him forth 
With his dead weight of burdens nothing 
worth, 

Leavmg him, for the universal years, 

A litde seawater to make his tears 

Hail, element of earth, receive thy own, 

And cherish, at thy charitable breast. 

This man, this mongrel beast 
He ploughs the sand, and, at his hardest 
need. 

He sows himself for seed, 6 c 

He ploughs the furrow, and m this hes 
down 

Before the com is grown. 

Between the apple bloom 
And the ripe apple is sufficient room 
In tune, and matter, to consume his love 
And make him parcel of a cypress grove. 

Receive him as thy lover for an hour 
Who will not weary, by a longer stay. 

The kmd embrace of clay. 

Even within thine arms he is dispersed 7c 
To nothmg, as at first; 
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The air flings downward from its four- 
quartered tower 
Him whom the flames devour. 

At the full tide, at the flood. 

The sea is mmgled with his salty 
blood’ 

The traveller dust, although the dust be 
vile. 

Sleeps as thy lover for a httle while. 

1929 

THIS CORRUPTIBLE 

The Body, long oppressed 
And pierced, then prayed for rest 
(Being but apprenticed to the other 
Powers), 

And kneeling m that place 
Implored the thrust of grace 
Which makes the dust he level with the 
flowers 

Then did that fellowship 
Of three, the Body strip. 

Beheld his wounds, and none among them 
mortal. 

The Mmd severe and cool, to 

The Heart still half a fool. 

The fine-spun Soul, a beam of sun can 
startle 

These three, a thousand years 
Had made adventurers 
Amid all viUainies the earth can offer, 
Apphed them to resolve 
From the umversal gulph 
What pangs the poor material flesh may 
suffer 

‘This IS a pretty pass; 

T o hear the growmg grass 20 

Complain, the clay cry out to be 
translated. 

Will not this grosser stuff 
Receive reward enough 
If stabled after labouring, and baited?’ 

Thus spoke the Mmd in scorn 
The Heart, which had outworn 
The Body, and was weary of its 
fashion. 

Preferring to be dressed 
In skin of bird or beast, 

Rephed more softly, in a feigned 
compassion 


‘Anatomy most strange 
Crymg to chop and change; 

Inferior copy of a higher image; 

While I, the noble guest. 

Sick of your second-best 

Sigh for embroidered archangehc plumage. 

‘For shame, thou fustian cloaki’ 

And then the Spirit spoke, 

Withm the void it swmng securely 
tethered 

By strmgs composed of cloud; 40 

It spoke both low and loud 

Above a storm no lesser star had weathered 

‘O lodgmg for the mght' 

O house of my delight' 

O lovely hovel builded for my pleasure! 
Dear tenement of clay 
Endure another day 
As coffin sweetly fitted to my measure. 

‘Take Heart, and call to Mmd 
Although we are unkind, so 

Although we steal your shelter, strength, 
and clothing, 

’Tis you who shall escape 
In some enchanting shape 
Or be dissolved to elemental nothmg. 

*¥00, the unlucky slave. 

Are the hly on the grave. 

The wave that runs above the bones 
a-whitemng. 

You are the new-mown grass. 

And the wheaten bread of the Mass, 

And the fabric of the ram, and the 

lightnmg. 60 

‘If one of us elect 

To leave the poor suspect 

Imperfect bosom of the earth our parent, 

And from the world avert 

The Spirit or the Heart 

Upon a further and essential errand, 

‘His chain he cannot slough 
Nor cast his substance off. 

He bears himself upon his flymg shoulder. 
The Hean, infirm and dull; 70 

The Mind, m any skull. 

Are captive still, and wearier and colder. 

‘ ’Tis you who are the ghost, 

Dismtegrated, lost. 


3 ° 
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The burden shed, the dead who need not 
bear it, 

O gram of God in power. 

Endure another hour! 

It IS but for an hour,’ said the Spirit. 

1929 

FAREWELL, SWEET DUST 

Now I have lost you, I must scatter 
All of you on the air henceforth. 

Not that to me it can ever matter 
But It’s only fair to the rest of earth. 

Now especially, when it is winter 
And the sun’s not half so bright as he 
was. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to find a splmter 
That once was you, m the frozen grass? 

Snowflakes, too, will be softer feathered. 
Clouds, perhaps, will be whiter plumed, 10 
Ram, whose briUiance you caught and 
gathered. 

Purer silver have reassumed. 

Farewell, sweet dust, I was never a miser 
Once, for a rmnute, I made you mme 


Now you are gone, I am none the wiser 
But the leaves of the willow are bright as 
wme 

1929 

BIRTHDAY SONNET 

Take home Thy prodigal child, O Lord of 
Hosts' 

Protect the sacred from the secular 
danger. 

Advise her, that Thou never needst avenge 
her. 

Marry her mmd neither to man’s nor 
ghost’s 

Nor hoher dommation’s, if the costs 
Of such commmglmg should transport or 
change her. 

Defend her from famihar and stranger 
And earth’s and air’s contagions and rusts. 

Instruct her strictly to preserve Thy gift 
And alter not its grain m atom sort, 1 0 
Angels may wed her to their ultimate hurt 
And men embrace a spectre in a shift 
So that no drop of the pure spirit fall 
Into the dust defend Thy prodigal 

1932 
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WHEN THE YEAR GROWS OLD 

I CANNOT but remember 
When the year grows old — 

October — November — 

How she dishked the cold! 

She used to watch the swallows 
Go down across the sky. 

And turn from the wmdow 
With a httle sharp sigh. 

And often when the brown leaves 
Were brittle on the ground, i o 
And the wmd m the chimney 
Made a melancholy sound. 

She had a lodt about her 
That I wish I could forget — 

The look of a scared thmg 
Sittmg m a net' 


Oh, beautiful at mghtfall 
The soft spittmg snow' 

And beautiful the bare boughs 
Rubbing to and fro' ao 

But the roarmg of the fire. 

And the warmth of fur. 

And the boihng of the kettle 
Were beautifiil to her' 

I cannot but remember 
When the year grows old — 

October — November — 

How she disliked the cold! 

1917 

I SHALL FORGET YOU 
PRESENTLY, MY DEAR 

I SHALL forget you presently, my dear. 

So make the most of this, your httle day. 
Your httle month, your li^e half a year. 
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Ere 1 forgetj or die, or move away, 

And we are done forever, by and by 
I shall forget you, as I said, but now. 

If you entreat me with your loveliest lie 
I will protest you with my favorite vow. 

I would mdeed that love were longer-hved, 
And vows were not so brittle as they are, lo 
But so It is, and nature has contrived 
To struggle on without a break thus far, — 
Whether or not we find what we are seekmg 
Is idle, biologically speakmg. 

1920 

THE POET AND HIS BOOK 

Down, you mongrel. Death > 

Back into your kmneV 
I have stolen breath 
In a stalk offenneV 
You shall scratch and you shall whtne 
Many a night, and you shall worry 
Many a bone, before you bury 
One sweet bone of mine' 

When shall I be dead? 

When my flesh is withered, 10 

And above my head 
Yellow pollen gathered 
All the empty afterpoon^ 

When sweet lovers pause and wonder 
Who am I that he thereunder. 

Hidden from the moon^ 

This my personal death^ — 

That my lungs be faihng 
To mhale the breath 

Others are exhahng? ao 

This my subtle spirit’s end? — 

Ah, when the thawed winter splashes 
Over these chance dust and ashes, 

Weep not me, my friend' 

Me, by no means dead 
In that hour, but surely 
When this book, unread. 

Rots to earth obscurely. 

And no more to any breast. 

Close against the clamorous swelling 30 
Of the thing there is no telling. 

Are these pages pressed' 

When this book is mould. 

And a book of many 
Waiung to be sold 
For a casual penny. 


In a httle open case. 

In a street unclean and cluttered. 

Where a heavy mud is spattered 
From the passing drays, 40 

Stranger, pause and look; 

From the dust of ages 
Lift this httle book. 

Turn the tattered pages. 

Read me, do not let me die! 

Search the fading letters, finding 
Steadfast m the broken binding 
All that once was I' 

When these veins are weeds. 

When these hollowed sockets so 

Watch the rooty seeds 

Burstmg down like rockets. 

And surmise the spring agam. 

Or, remote in that black cupboard. 

Watch the pink worms wnthmg 
upward 

At the smell of ram. 

Boys and girls that he 
Whispermg m the hedges. 

Do not let me die, 

Mix me with your pledges, 60 

Boys and girls that slowly walk 

In the woods, and weep, and quarrel. 
Staring past the pink wild laurel. 

Mix me with your talk. 

Do not let me die' 

Farmers at your rakmg. 

When the sun is high. 

While the hay is makmg. 

When, along the stubble strewn. 

Withering on their stalks uneaten, 70 

Strawberries turn dark and sweeten 
In the lapse of noon. 

Shepherds on the hills. 

In the pastures, drowsmg 
To the Unkhng bells 

Of the brown sheep browsm^ 

Sailors crymg through the storm; 

Scholars at your study, hunters 
Lost amid the whirling wmter’s 
Whiteness uniform, 80 

Men that long for sleep; 

Men that wake and revel; — 

If an old song leap 
To your senses’ level 
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At such moments, may it be 

Sometimes, though a moment only. 
Some forgotten, quamt and homely 
Vehicle of me’ 

Women at your toil. 

Women at your leisure 90 

Till the kettle boil. 

Snatch of me your pleasure. 

Where the broom-straw marks the leaf. 
Women quiet with your weepmg 
Lest you wake a workman sleeping. 

Mix me with your grief 

Boys and girls that steal 
From the shockmg laughter 
Of the old, to kneel 

By a dripping rafter 1 00 

Under the discoloured eaves. 

Out of trunks with hmgeless covers 
Lifting tales of saints and lovers. 
Travelers, goblms, thieves, 

Sims that shine by mght, 

Mountams made from valleys, — 

Bear me to the hght. 

Flat upon your belhes 
By the webby wmdow he. 

Where the little flies are crawling, — 1 10 
Read me, margm me with scrawling. 

Do not let me die! 

Sexton, ply your trade' 

In a shower of gravel 
Stamp upon your spade' 

Many a rose shall ravel. 

Many a metal wreath shall rust 
In the rain, and I go singing 
Through the lots where you are flinging 
Yellow clay on dust! 120 

1921 

AND YOU AS WELL MUST DIE, 
BELOVFD DUST 

And you as well must die, beloved dust. 
And all your beauty stand you in no stead; 
This flawless, vital hand, tlus perfect head. 
This body of flame and steel, before the 
gust 

Of Death, or under his autumnal frost. 

Shall be as any leaf, be no less dead 
Than the first leaf that fell, — this wonder 
fled 

Altered, estranged, dismtegrated, lost 


Nor shall my love avail you m your hour. 

In spite of all my love, you will arise i o 
Upon that day and wander down the air 
Obscurely as the unattended flower. 

It mattering not how beautiful you were. 

Or how belovid above all else that dies. 

1921 

LAMENT 

Listen, children. 

Your father is dead 

From his old coats 

I’ll make you little jackets. 

I’ll make you little trousers 
From his old pants 
There’ll be in his pockets 
Things he used to put there. 

Keys and pennies 

Covered with tobacco, 10 

Dan shall have the pennies 
To save in his bank, 

Anne shall have the keys 
To make a pretty noise with 
Life must go on. 

And the dead be forgotten. 

Life must go on. 

Though good men die, 

Anne, eat your breakfast, 

Dan, take your medicme, 20 

Life must go on, 

I forget just why 

1921 

FROM MEMORIAL TO D C. 

(Vassar College, 1918) 

(1921) 

Elegy 

Let them bury your big eyes 
In the secret earth securely. 

Your thin fingers, and your fair. 

Soft, mdefimte-coloured hair, — 

All of these in some way, surely. 

From the secret earth shall nse. 

Not for these I sit and stare. 

Broken and bereft completely. 

Your young flesh that sat so neatly 
On your little bones will sweetly i o 
Blossom in the air 

But your voice, — never the rushmg 
Of a river underground. 
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Not the nsing of the wind 
In the trees before the ram, 

Not the woodcock’s watery callj 
Not the note the white-throat utters. 
Not the feet of children pushing 
Yellow leaves along the gutters 
In the blue and bitter fall, 20 

Shall content my musmg mind 
For the beauty of that sound 
That m no new way at all 
Ever will be heard again 

Sweetly through the sappy stalk 
Of the vigorous weed, 

Holdmg all it held before. 

Cherished by the faithful sun. 

On and on eternally 

Shall your altered fluid run, 30 

Bud and bloom and go to seed. 

But your singing days are done; 

But the music of your talk 
Never shall the chemistry 
Of the secret earth restore 
All your lovely words are spoken. 

Once the ivory box is broken. 

Beats the golden bird no more 

1921 

PITY ME NOT BECAUSE 
THE LIGHT OF DAY 

Pity me not because the light of day 
At close of day no longer walks the sky. 

Pity me not for beauues passed away 
From field and thicket as the year goes by. 
Pity me not the waiung of the moon. 

Nor that the ebbing tide goes out to sea. 

Nor that a man’s desire is hushed so soon. 
And you no longer look with love on me. 
This have I known always Love is no more 
Than the wide blossom which the wmd 

assails, 10 

Than the great ude that treads the shiftmg 
shore 

Strewing fresh wreckage gathered m the 
gales. 

Pity me that the heart is slow to learn 
What the swift iiund beholds at every turn. 

1923 

EUCLID ALONE HAS LOOKED 
ON BEAUTY BARE 

Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 

I et all who prate of Beauty hold their peace. 
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And lay them prone upon the earth and 
cease 

To ponder on themselves, the while they 
stare 

At nothmg, mtricately drawn nowhere 
In shapes of shiftmg lineage, let geese 
Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 
From dusty bondage into luminous air. 

0 bhndmg hour, O holy, terrible day. 

When first the shaft mto his vision shone 10 
Of light anatomized' Euclid alone 

Has looked on Beauty bare. Fortunate they 
Who, though once only and then but far 
away. 

Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 

1923 

DIRGE WITHOUT MUSIC 

1 AM not resigned to the shuttmg away of 

loving hearts in the hard ground 
So It IS, and so it will be, for so it has been, 
time out ofmmd 

Into the darkness they go, the wise and the 
lovely. Crowned 

With hhes and with laurel they go, but I am 
not resigned 

Lovers and thinkers, into the earth with 
you 

Be one with the dull, the mdiscnmmate 
dust. 

A fragment of what you felt, of what you 
knew, 

A formula, a phrase remams, — but the best 
is lost. 

The answers quick and keen, the honest 
look, the laughter, the love, — 

They are gone. They are gone to feed the 

roses Elegant and curled 10 

Is the blossom Fragrant is the blossom. I 
know But I do not approve. 

More preaous was the light m your eyes 
than all the roses of the world. 

Down, down, down into the darkness of 
the grave 

Gently they go, the bcautifol, the tender, 
the kmd. 

Quietly they go, the mteUigent, the witty, 
the brave. 

I know. But I do not approve. And I am 
not resigned. 

1928 
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THE CAMEO 

Forever over now, forever, forever gone 
That day Clear and diminished like a 
scene 

Carven m cameo, the hghthouse, and the 
cove between 

The sandy cliffs, and the boat drawn up on 
the beach. 

And the long skirt of a lady innocent and 
young. 

Her hand resung on her bosom, her head 
hung, 

And the figure of a man in earnest speech 

Clear and dirmmshed like a scene cut m 
cameo 

The lighthouse, and the boat on the beach, 
and the two shapes 

Of the woman and the man, lost like the 

lost day lo 

Are the words that passed, and the pain, — 
discarded, cut away 

From the stone, as from the memory the 
heat of the tears escapes 

O troubled forms, O early love tmfortunate 
and hard. 

Time has estranged you into a jewel cold 
and pure. 

From the acuon of the waves and from the 
acuon of sorrow forever secure. 
White agamst a ruddy cliff you stand, 
chalcedony on sard 

1928 

ON HEARING A SYMPHONY 
OF BEETHOVEN 

Sweet sounds, oh, beauuful music, do not 
cease' 

Reject me not into the world agam 
With you alone is excellence and peace, 
Mankmd made plausible, his purpose plam 
Enchanted m your air bemgn and shrewd. 
With limbs a-sprawl and empty faces pale. 
The spiteful and the stingy and the rude 
Sleep like the scullions in the fairy-tale 
This moment is the best the world can 
give. 

The tranquil blossom on the tortured stem. 
Reject me not, sweet sounds' oh, let me 

hve, II 

Till Doom espy my towers and scatter 
them. 


A city spell-bound under the aging stm. 
Music my rampart, and my only one. 

1928 

FROM FATAL INTERVIEW 
16 

I dreamed I moved among the Elysian 
fields. 

In converse with sweet women long since 
dead. 

And out of blossoms which that meadow 
yields 

I wove a garland for your hvmg head 
Dante, that was the vessel for a day 
Of golden Jove, I saw, and at her side, 
Whom Jove the Bull desired and bore away, 
Europa stood, and the Swan’s featherless 
bride 

All these were mortal women, yet all these 
Above the ground had had a god for guest. 
Freely I walked beside them and at ease, u 
Addressing them, by them again addressed, 
And marvelled nothing, for remembering 
you. 

Wherefore I was among them well I knew. 
52 

Oh, sleep forever in the Latmian cave. 
Mortal Endyrmon, darling of the Moon' 

Her silver garments by the senseless wave 
Shouldered and dropped and on the shingle 
strewn. 

Her fluttermg hand against her forehead 
pressed. 

Her scattered looks that trouble all the sky. 
Her rapid footsteps runmng down the 
west — 

Of all her altered state, obhvious he' 

Whom earthen you, by deathless hps 
adored. 

Wild-eyed and stammermg to the grasses 

thrust, 10 

And deep into her crystal body poured 
The hot and sorrowful sweetness of the dust: 
Whereof she wanders mad, being aU unfit 
For mortal love, that might not die of it 

1931 

THE RETURN 

Earth does not understand her child. 

Who from the loud gregarious town 
Returns, depleted and defiled. 

To the still woods, to flmg him down. 
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Earth can not count the sons she bore: 

The wounded lynx, the wounded nuui 
Come traihng blood imto her door. 

She shelters both as best she can. 

But she IS early up and out. 

To trim the year or strip Its bones; to 
She has no time to stand about 
T alking of him m undertones 

Who has no aim but to forget. 

Be left in peace, be lymg thus 
For days, for years, for centuries yet. 
Unshaven and anonymous. 

Who, marked for failure, dulled by gnef. 
Has traded in his wife and friend 
For this warm ledge, this alder leaf 

Comfort that does not comprehend. 20 

1934 

A SONNET IN MEMORY 

(Nicola Sacco — Bartolomeo Vanzetti) 
Executed August 23, 1927 

Where can the heart be hidden in the 
ground 

And be at peace, and be at peace forever, 
Under the world, imtroubled by the soimd 
Of mortal tears, that cease from pourmg 
never? 

Well for the heart, by stern compassion 
harried. 

If death be deeper than the churchmen 
say,— 

Gone from this world mdeed what’s 
graveward carried. 

And laid to rest indeed what’s laid away. 
Anguish enough while yet the indignant 
breather 

Have blood to spurt upon the oppressor’s 

hand, 10 

Who would eternal be, and hang in ether 
A stuffless ghost above his strugghng land. 
Retching in vain to render up the groan 
That IS not there, bemg achmg dust’s alone? 

1934 

HOW NAKED, HOW WITHOUT 
A WALL 

How naked, how without a wall 

Against the wind and the sharp sleet. 

He fares at mght, that fares at all 
Forth from the stove’s heat. 


Or if the moon be m the sky, 

Or if the stars, and the late moon 
Not rising till an hour goes by. 

And Libra settmg soon. 

How naked, how without a satch 

To shut him from the earnest air, 10 
He goes, that by the whispenng ditch 
Alone at mght wdl fare. 

Nor IS it but the rismg chiU 

From the warm weeds, that strikes him 
cold. 

Nor that the stndulant hedge grows still. 
Like what has breath to hold. 

Until his tiny foot go past 
At length, with its enormous sound. 

Nor yet his helpless shadow cast 

To any wolf around 20 

Bare to the moon and her cold rays 
He takes the road, who by and by 
Goes bare beneath the moony gaze 
Of his own awful eye 

He sees his motive, like a fox 
Hid m a badger’s hole, he sees 
His honour, strangled, m a box. 

Her neck lashed to her knees 

The man who ventures forth alone 

When other men are snug withm 30 
Walks on his marrow, not lus bone. 

And lacks his outer skin. 

The draughty caverns of his breath 
Grow visible, his heart shmes through: 
Surely a thing which only death 
Can have the right to do. 

1934 

FROM EPITAPH FOR THE 
RACE OF MAN 

17 

Only the diamond and the diamond’s 
dust 

Can render up the diamond unto Man; 

One and mvulnerable as it began 
Had It endured, but for the treacherous 
thrust 

That laid its hard heart open, as it must. 
And ground it down and fitted it to span 
A turbaned brow or fret an ivory fan. 
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Lopped of Its stature, pared of us proper 
crust. 

So Man, by all the wheels of heaven 
unscored, 

Man, the stout ego, the exuberant mind lo 

No edge could cleave, no acid could 
consume, 

Bemg spht along the vem by his own kmd. 

Gives over, rolls upon the palm abhorred. 

Is set in brass on the swart thumb of Doom 

i8 

Here hes, and none to mourn him but the 
sea. 

That falls incessant on the empty shore. 

Most various Man, cut down to sprmg no 
more. 


Before his prime, even m his mfancy 
Cut down, and all the clamour that was he. 
Silenced, and all the riveted pride he wore, 
A rusted iron column whose tall core 
The rams have tunnelled like an aspen 
tree 

Man, doughty Man, what power has 
brought you low. 

That heaven itself m arms could not 

persuade lo 

To lay aside the lever and the spade 
And be as dust among the dusts that blow? 
Whence, whence the broadside? whose the 
heavy blade? . . . 

Strive not to speak, poor scattered mouth, 

I know. 

1934 


EZRA POUND 

1885- 


A RETROSPECT ‘ 

There has been so much scribbhng about 
a new fashion in poetry, that I may perhaps 
be pardoned this brief recapitulauon and 
retrospect 

In the sprmg or early summer of 1912, 

‘H D ,’ Richard Aldington and myself de- 
aded that we were agreed upon the three 
principles followmg 10 

1 Direct treatment of the ‘thmg’ whether 
subjective or objective 

2 To use absolutely no word that does 
not contribute to the presentation 

3 As regardmg rhythm to compose m 
the sequence of the musical phrase, not in 
sequence of a metronome 

Upon many points of taste and of pre- 
dilection we differed, but agreeing upon 
these three positions we thought we had as 20 
much right to a group name, at least as 
much right, as a number of French ‘schools’ 
proclaimed by Mr Flint in the August 
number of Harold Munro’s magazme for 
1911 

This school has smce been ‘jomed’ or 
‘followed’ by numerous people who, what- 
ever their merits, do not show any signs of 
agreemg with the second speafication In- 

30 

r The selection is from a group of Pound’s early essays 

grouped together under this title in Pavannes and Dt- 

vmons{NY » 1918) 


deed vers libre has become as prohx and 
as verbose as any of the flaccid varieties 
that preceded it It has brought faults of its 
own The actual language and phrasing is 
often as bad as that of our elders without 
even the excuse that the words are shoveled 
in to fill a metric pattern or to complete the 
noise of a rhyme-sound Whether or no the 
phrases followed by the followers are musi- 
cal must be left to the reader’s decision At 
umes I can find a marked metre in ‘vers 
fibres,’ as stale and hackneyed as any 
pseudo-Swinburman, at tunes the writers 
seem to foUow no musical structure what- 
ever But It IS, on the whole, good that the 
field should be ploughed Perhaps a few 
good poems have come from the new 
method, and if so it is justified 


Criticism IS not a circumscription or a set 
of prohibitions It provides fixed pomts of 
departure It may startle a dull reader into 
alertness That httle of it which is good is 
mostly in stray phrases, or if it be an older 
arust helpmg a younger it is in great meas- 
ure but rules of thumb, cautions gained by 
experience 

I set together a few phrases on pracucal 
workmg about the time the first remarks on 
imagisme were published The first use 
of the word ‘Imagiste’ was mmy note to 
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T£. Hulme’s five poems, prmted at the end 
ofmy‘Ripostes’intheautuinnof 1912 Ire- 
pnnt my cautions from Poetry for March, 
1913 

A PEW DON’TS 

An ‘Image’ is that which presents an m- 
cellectual and emotional complex m an m- 
stant of time. I use the term ‘complex’ 
rather in the techmcal sense employed by 
the newer psychologists, such as Hart, 
though we might not agree absolutely m 
our application 

It IS the presentation of such a ‘complex’ 
mstantaneously which gives that sense of 
sudden liberation, that sense of freedom 
from time limits and space limits, that sense 
of sudden growth, which we experience m 
the presence of the greatest works of art 
It IS better to present one Image m a hfe- 
time than to produce voluminous works 
All this, however, some may consider 
open to debate The immediate necessity is 
to tabulate A LIST of don’ts for those be- 
ginnmg to write verses I can not put all of 
them into Mosaic negaave 

To begm with, consider the three propo- 
smons (demandmg direa treatment, econo- 
my of words, and the sequence of the 
musical phrase), not as dogma — ^never con- 
sider anything as dogma — but as the result 
of long contemplation, which, even if it is 
some one else’s contemplauon, may be 
worth consideration 

Pay no attention to the criticism of men 
who have never themselves written a no- 
table work Consider the discrepancies be- 
tween the actual writing of the Greek poets 
and dramatists, and the theories of the 
Grteco-Roman grammarians, concocted to 
explain their metres 

LANGUAGE 

Use no superfluous word, no adjective, 
which does not reveal somethmg 

Don’t use such an expression as ‘dim 
lands of peace ’ It dulls the image. It mixes 
an abstracuon with the concrete It comes 
from the writer’s not realizmg that the nat- 
ural object IS always the adequate symbol 
Go in fear of abstractions Do not retell 
m mediocre verse what has already been 
done in good prose Don’t think any mtel- 


ligent person is going to be deceived when 
you try to shirk all the diflBculties of the 
unspeakably difiScult art of good prose by 
chopping your composition mto kne lengths 

What the expert is tired of today the pub- 
hc will be tired of tomorrow. 

Don’t imagme that the art of poetry is 
any simpler than the art of music, or that 
you can please the expert before you have 
10 spent at least as much effort on the art of 
verse as the average piano teacher spends 
on the art of music. 

Be influenced by as many great artists as 
you can, but have the decency either to 
acknowledge the debt outright, or to try to 
conceal it 

Don’t allow ‘influence’ to mean merely 
that you mop up the particular decorative 
vocabulary of some one or two poets whom 
20 you happen to admire A Turkish war cor- 
respondent was recently caught red-handed 
babbhng m his dispatches of ‘dove-gray’ 
hills, or else it was ‘pearl-pale,’ I can not 
remember 

Use either no ornament or good orna- 
ment 

RHYTHM AND RHYME 

30 Let the candidate fill his mmd with the 
finest cadences he can discover, preferably 
in a foreign language ‘ so that the meanmg 
of the words may be less likely to divert his 
attenuon from the movement, e g , Saxon 
charms, Hebridean Folk Songs, the verse ot- 
Dante, and the lyrics of Shakespeare — if he 
can dissociate the vocabulary from the ca- 
dence Let him dissect the lyrics of Goethe 
coldly into their component sound values, 
40 syllables long and short, stressed and un- 
stressed, mto vowels and consonants 

It IS not necessary that a poem should 
rely on its music, but if it does rely on its 
music that music must be such as will de- 
hght the expert 

Let the neophyte know assonance and 
alliteration, rhyme immediate and delayed, 
simple and polyphomc, as a musiaan would 
expect to know harmony and counterpomt 
so and all the minutiae of his craft. No time is 
too great to give to these matters or *’o any 
one of them, even if the artist seldom have 
need of them 

I 'This IS for rhythm, his vocabulary must of course be 

found in his native tongue ’ Author’s note, ibid , 98 
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Don’t imagine that a thing will ‘go’ in 
verse just because it’s too dull to go m prose 

Don’t be ‘viewy’ — leave that to the 
writers of pretty httle philosophic essays 
Don’t be descnpave, remember that the 
painter can describe a landscape much bet- 
ter than you can, and that he has to know a 
deal more about it 

When Shakespeare talks of the ‘Dawn in 
russet mantle clad’ he presents somethmg 
which the painter does not present There 
IS m this Ime of his nothmg that one can call 
description, he presents. 

Consider the way of the scientists rather 
than the way of an advertising agent for a 
new soap 

The scientist does not expect to be ac- 
claimed as a great scientist until he has dis- 
covered somethmg. He begms by leammg 
what has been discovered already He goes 
from that point onward He does not bank 
on being a charming fellow personally He 
does not expect his friends to applaud the 
results of his freshman class work Fresh- 
men in poetry are unfortunately not con- 
fined to a definite and recognizable class 
room They are ‘all over the shop ’ Is it any 
wonder ‘the public is indifferent to poetry?’ 

Don’t chop your stuff into separate tombs 
Don’t make each line stop dead at the end, 
and then begm every next hne with a heave 
Let the beginning of the next hne catch the 
rise of the rhythm wave, unless you want a 
defimte longish pause 

In short, behave as a musician, a good 
musician, when deahng with that phase of 
your art which has exact parallels in music 
The same laws govern, and you are bound 
by no others 

Naturally, your rhythmic structure 
should not destroy the shape of your words, 
or their natural sound, or their meaiung It 
is improbable that, at the stan, you will 
be able to get a rhythm-structure strong 
enough to affect them very much, though 
you may fall a victim to aU sorts of false 
stoppmg due to hne ends and csesurae. 

The musician can rely on pitch and the 
volume of the orchestra You can not The 
term harmony is misapphed to poetry, it re- 
fers to simultaneous sounds of different 
pitch There is, however, in the best verse 
a sort of residue of sound which remains m 
the ear of the hearer and aas more or less 
as an organ-base. 


A rhyme must have m it some shght ele- 
ment of surprise if it is to give pleasure, it 
need not be bizarre or curious, but it must 
be well used if used at all 
Vide further Vildrac and Duhamel’s 
notes on rhyme m ‘Techmque Poetique.' 

That part of your poetry which stnkes 
upon the imaginative eye of the reader will 
lose nothing by translation mto a foreign 
lo tongue, that which appeals to the ear can 
reach only those who take it m the onginal. 

Consider the defimteness of Dante’s 
presentation, as compared with Altlton’s 
rhetoric Read as much of Wordsworth as 
does not seem too imutterably dull.' 

If you want the gist of the matter go to 
Sappho, Catullus, Villon, Heine when he is 
in the vem, Gautier when he is not too 
frigid, or, if you have not the tongues, seek 
20 out the leisurely Chaucer Good prose will 
do you no harm, and there is good disciplme 
to be had by trymg to write it 

Translation is likewise good training, if 
you find that your original matter ‘wobbles’ 
when you try to rewrite it The meanmg of 
the poem to be translated can not ‘wobble ’ 
If you are using a symmetrical form, 
don’t put in what you want to say and then 
fill up the remaining vacuums with slush 
JO Don’t mess up the percepuon of one 
sense by trymg to define it in terms of an- 
other This is usually only the result of 
bemg too lazy to find the exact word To 
this clause there are possibly excepuons 
The first three simple proscripuons will 
throw out tune-tenths of all the bad poetry 
now accepted as standard and classic, and 
will prevent you from many a crime of pro- 
duction 

40 ‘ Mats d'abord il faut etre un poete,’ ^ 

as AIM Duhamel and Vildrac have said at 
the end of their httle book, ‘Notes sur la 
Techmque Poetique ’ 


Smee March, 1913, Ford Madox Hueffer 
has pointed out that Wordsworth was so m- 
tent on the ordinary or plam word that he 
never thought of hunting for le mot juste. 

50 John Butler Yeats has handled or man- 
handled Wordsworth and the Victorians, 
and his cnucism, contamed in letters to his 
son, IS now prmted and available. 

1 *Vide infra * Author^s note, ibid ,ioo 

2 'But first one must be a poet * 
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I do not bke writing about art, my first, 
at least I think it was my first essay on the 
subject, was a protest against It. . . . 

CREDO 

Rhythm — I beheve m an ‘absolute 
rhythm,’ a rhythm, that is, m poetry which 
corresponds exactly to the emotion or shade 
of emotion to be expressed A man’s rhythm lo 
must be interpretative, it will be, therefore, 
m the end, his own, uncounterfeiung, un- 
counterfeitable 

Symbols . — I beheve that the proper and 
perfect symbol is the natural object, that if 
a man use ‘symbols’ he must so use them 
that their symbohc function does not ob- 
trude, so that a sense, and the poetic 
quahty of the passage, is not lost to those 
who do not understand the symbol as such, 20 
to whom, for mstance, a hawk is a hawk. 

Technique — I believe in techmque as the 
test of a man’s smcerity, in law when it is 
ascertainable, in the tramphng down of 
every convention that impedes or obscures 
the determination of the law, or the precise 
rendermg of the impulse 

Form — I think there is a ‘fluid’ as well as 
a ‘solid’ content, that some poems may have 
form as a tree has form, some as water so 
poured mto a vase That most symmetrical 
forms have certam uses That a vast num- 
ber of subjects cannot be precisely, and 
therefore not properly rendered in symmet- 
rical forms 

‘Thinkmg that alone worthy wherein the 
whole art is employed,’ ' I think the artist 
should master all known forms and systems 
of metric, and I have with some persistence 
set about domg this, searching particularly 40 
mto those periods wherein the systems 
came to birth or attained their maturity It 
has been complained, with some justice, 
that I dump my note-books on the pubhc 
I think that only after a long struggle will 
poetry attam such a degree of development, 
of, if you will, modernity, that it will vitally 
concern people wdio are accustomed, m 
prose, to Henry James and Anatole France, 
in music to Debussy I am constantly con- 50 
tendmg that it took two centuries of Pro- 
vence and one of Tuscany to develop the 
media of Dante’s masterwork, that it took 
the latinists of the Renaissance, and the 

X ^Dante, D* Volgan Eioquto ' Author’s notCj ibid «X04. 
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Pleiade, and his own age of pamted speech 
to prepare Shakespeare his tools. It is 
tremendously important that great poetry 
be written, it makes no jot of difference who 
writes It. The experimental demonstrations 
of one man may save the time of many — 
hence my furore over Amaut Darnel — ^if a 
man’s experiments try out one new nme, or 
dispense conclusively with one iota of cur- 
rently accepted nonsense, he is merely play- 
mg fair with his colleagues when he chalks 
up his result. 

No man ever writes very much poetry 
that ‘matters ’ In bulk, that is, no one pro- 
duces much that is final, and when a man is 
not domg this highest thmg, this saymg the 
thmg once for all and perfectly, when he is 
not matching TloiKiXoOpol’, adavdr 
pdStTa,^ or ‘Hist — said Kate the Queen,’ 
he had much better be makmg the sorts of 
experiment which may be of use to him m 
his later work, or to his successors. 

‘The lyf so short, the craft so long to 
leme ’ It is a foohsh thmg for a man to be- 
gm his work on a too narrow foundation. 
It IS a disgraceful thmg for a man’s work not 
to show steady growth and increasmg fine- 
ness from first to last 

As for ‘adaptauons’, one finds that all the 
old masters of pamung recommend to their 
pupils that they begm by copying master- 
work, and proceed to their own composi- 
tion. 

As for ‘Every man his own poet ’ The 
more every man knows about poetry the 
better I beheve m every one wntmg poetry 
who wants to, most do. I beheve m every 
man knowmg enough of music to play ‘God 
bless our home’ on the harmomcum, but I 
do not beheve m every man givmg concerts 
and printing his sm 

The mastery of any art is the work of a 
hfetime I should not discriminate between 
the ‘amateur’ and the ‘professional,’ or 
rather I should discriminate quite often in 
favour of the amateur, but I should dis- 
criminate between the amateur and the ex- 
pert It is certam that the present chaos will 
endure until the Art of poetry has been 
preached down the amateur gullet, until 
there is such a general imderstandmg of the 
fact that poetry is an art and not a pastime; 
such a Imowledge of techmque, of tech- 

2 ‘XmmortiU Aphrodite of the varj*‘coloured throne ' The 

flnt Une of Sappho's 'Ode to Aphrodite ' 
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nique of surface and technique of content, 
that the amateurs will cease to try to drown 
out the masters 

If a certain thing was said once for all m 
Atlanus or Arcadia, m 450 Before Christ or 
m 1290 after, it is not for us modems to go 
saying it over, or to go obscurmg the mem- 
ory of the dead by saymg the same thmg 
with less skill and less conviction. 

My pawing over the ancients and semi- 10 
ancients has been one struggle to find out 
what has been done, once for all, better 
than It can ever be done agam, and to find 
out what remains for us to do, and plenty 
does remain, for if we snll feel the same 
emotions as those which launched the 
thousand ships, it is quite certain that we 
come on these feelings differently, through 
different nuances, by different intellectual 
gradations Each age has its own abounding 
gifts, yet only some ages transmute them 
into matter of duration No good poetry is 
ever written in a manner twenty years old, 
for to write in such a manner shows con- 
clusively that the writer thinks from books, 
convention and clichi, and not from life, yet 
a man feelmg the divorce of hfe and his art 
may naturally try to resurrect a forgotten 
mode if he find m that mode some leaven, 
or if he think he sees m it some element jo 
lacking in contemporary art which might 
umte ffiat art agam to its sustenance, life 

In the art of Daniel and Cavalcanti, I 
have seen that precision which I miss in the 
Victorians — that explicit rendermg, be it of 
external nature, or of emotion. Their testi- 
mony is of the eyewitness, their symptoms 
are first hand 

As for the mneteenth century, with all re- 
spect to Its achievements, I think we shall 40 
look back upon it as a rather blurry, messy 
sort of a period, a rather sentimentalistic, 
mannerish sort of a period. I say this with- 
out any self-nghteousness, with no self- 
satisfaction. 

As for there being a ‘movement’ or my 
bemg of It, the conception of poetry as a 
‘pure art’ m the sense in which I use the 
term, revived with Swinburne. From the 
puritamcal revolt to Swmbume, poetry 50 
had been merely the vehicle — ^yes, defin- 
itely, Arthur Symons’ scruples and feelmgs 
about the word not witjiholdmg — the ox- 
cart and post-chaise for transmitung 
thoughts poetic or otherwise And perhaps 


the ‘great Victorians,’ though it is doubtful, 
and assuredly the ‘mneaes’ contmued the 
development of the art, confimng their im- 
provements, however, chiefly to sound and 
to refinements of manner. 

Mr Yeats has once and for all stripped 
English poetry of its perdamnable rhetoric. 
He has boiled away all that is not poeuc — 
and a good deal t^t is He has become a 
classic m his own hfetime and ml mezzo del 
carmnin ’ He has made our poetic idiom a 
thmg phable, a speech without mversions 
Robert Bridges, Maurice Hewlett and 
Frederic Manmng are m their different 
ways seriously concerned with overhatihng 
the metric, m testmg the language and us 
adaptability to certain modes. Ford Hueffer 
IS making some sort of experiments in mo- 
dernity The Provost of Oriel conunues his 
translauon of the Dtvina Commedta 
As to Twentieth century poetry, and the 
poetry which I expect to see written during 
the next decade or so, it will, I thmk, move 
against poppy-cock, it will be harder and 
saner, it will be what Mr Hewlett calls 
‘nearer the bone ’ It will be as much like 
granite as it can be, its force will he in its 
truth. Its interpretative power (of course, 
poetic force does always rest there), I mean 
It will not try to seem forcible by rhetorical 
dm, and luxurious not We will have fewer 
pamted adjectives impeding the shock and 
stroke of it At least for myself, 1 want it so, 
austere, direct, free from emouonal slither 

1918 

SESTINA ALTAFORTE^ 

Loquitur ‘En’ Bertrans de Bom 

Dante Altghien put this man in hell for 
that he was a stirrer up of strife 
Eccovt' 

Judgeye! 

Have I dug him up again? 

The scene is at his castle, Altaforte ‘Paptols’ 
IS his jongleur 

'The Leopard,’ the 'device' of Richard Cceur 
de Lion. 

1 *Even by middle-agc * 

2 'Dec, 19ZI ' Author's note, Pavannes and Divisions 

(NY, i9tB),ro7 

3 This is a free translation into the sestma form of a 
Provencal poem, ‘In Praise of War,’ by Bertrans de 
Bom <c 1140-^ 1207), master of the satirical sirvantest 
who will be moiit remembered, as Pound says ‘for the 
goad of hi8 tongue, and for his voiced scorn of sloth, 
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1 

Damn it alll ail this our South stinks peace. 

You whoreson dog, Papiols, come! Let’s to 
music! 

I have no hfe save when the swords clash. 

But ah' when I see the standards gold, vair, 
purple, opposing 

And the broad fields beneath them turn 
crimson. 

Then howls my heart mgh mad with 
rejoicing 

2 

In hot summer have I great rejoiang 

When the tempests kill the earth’s foul 
peace. 

And the lightmngs from black heav’n flash 
crimson. 

And the fierce thunders roar me their 

music 10 

And the winds shriek through the clouds 
mad, opposing. 

And through all the riven skies God’s 
swords clash 

3 

Hell grant soon we hear again the swords 
clash' 

And the shrill neighs of destners in battle 
rejoicmg, 

Spiked breast to spiked breast opposmg' 

Better one hour’s stour than a year’s peace 

With fat boards, bawds, wine and frail 
music' 

Bah' there’s no wine hke the blood’s 
crimson' 


4 

And I love to see the sun rise blood- 
crimson 

And I watch his spears through the dark 

clash 10 

And It fills all my heart with rejoiang 
And pries wide my mouth with fast music 
When I see him so scorn and defy peace. 
His lone might ’gamst all darkness 
opposmg 

peace» cowardice, and the barons of the Province * 
Pound, The Spirit of i^omanceCLondon, X9X0),4O 
Pound has called the cult of the Province ‘a cult of the 
emotion,* and described the sestina, which ‘like all 
fine poetry can be well judged only when heard 
spoken,* as 'a form like a thm sheet of flame folding 
and infolding upon itself ’ Ibid ,iS 


5 

The man who fears war and squats 
opposmg 

My words for stour, hath no blood of 
crimson 

But IS fit only to rot m womamsh peace 
Far from where worth’s won and the 
swords clash 

For the death of such sluts I go rejoicing; 
Yea, I fill all the air with my music. 30 

6 

Papiols, Papiols, to the music' 

There’s no sound hke to swords swords 
opposmg, 

No cry like the battle’s rejoiang 
When our elbows and swords drip the 
crimson 

And our charges ’gamst ‘The Leopard’s’ 
rush clash 

May God damn for ever all who cry 
‘Peace'’ 

7 

And let the music of the swords make them 
crimson’ 

Hell grant soon we hear again the swords 
clash' 

Hell blot black for alway the thought 
‘Peace’! 

1909 

FORE McC 

That Was My Counter-Blade under 
Leonardo Terrone, Master of Fence 

Gone while your tastes were keen to you. 
Gone where the grey wmds call to you. 

By that high fencer, even Death, 

Struck of the blade that no man parrieth; 
Such IS your fence, one saith. 

One that hath known you. 

Drew you your sword most gallantly 
Made you your pass most vahantly 
’Gamst that grey fencer, even Death. 

Gone as a gust of breath i o 

Faith' no man tameth, 

'Se il cor tt mancd,’ but it failed thee not' 
‘Non tifidar,’ it is the sword that speaks 
'In me: * 

X *Sword-runc ‘‘If thy heart fail thee trust not in me *’ * 
Author*s note, Pars<m«e(N Y , 1926), 19 
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Thou trusted’ St m thyself and met the 
blade 

’Thout mask or gauntlet, and art laid 
As memorable broken blades that be 
Kept as bold trophies of old pageantry. 

As old Toledos past their days of war 
Are kept mnemomc of the strokes thy 
bore, M 

So art thou with us, being good to keep 
In our heart’s sword-rack, though thy 
sword-arm sleep 

Envoi 

Struck of the blade that no man parrieth. 
Pierced of the point that toucheth lastly all, 
’Gainst that grey fencer, even Death, 

Behold the stueld! He shall not take thee all 

1909 

PROVINCIA DESERTA 

At Rochecoart, 

Where the hills part 

in three ways. 

And three valleys, full of wmdmg roads. 

Fork out to south and north. 

There is a place of trees . . . grey with 
hchen 

I have walked there 

thmkmg of old days. 

At Chalais 

IS a pleached arbourj 10 

Old pensioners and old protected women 
Have the right there — 

It IS charity 

I have crept over old rafters, 
peermg down 
Over the Dronne, 

over a stream full of Idles. 

Eastward the road lies, 

Aubeterre is eastward. 

With a garrulous old man at the inn. 20 
I know the roads in that place. 

Mareuil to the north-east. 

La Tour, 

There are three keeps near Mareud, 

And an old woman, 

glad to hear Amaut, 

Glad to lend one dry clothing. 

I have walked 

into Perigord, 

I have seen the torch-flames, high-leapmg. 
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Pamtmg the front of that church, 31 

Heard, under the dark, whirhng laughter. 

I have looked back over the stream 
and seen the high building. 

Seen the long minarets, the white shafts 
I have gone in Ribeyrac 
and in Sarlat, 

I have chmbed rickety stairs, heard talk of 
Croy, 

Walked over En Bertran’s old layout. 

Have seen Narbonne, and Cahors and 

Chains, 40 

Have seen Excideud, carefully fashioned. 

I have said 

‘Here such a one walked. 

‘Here Cceur-de-Lion was slam. 

‘Here was good smgmg. 

‘Here one man hastened his step. 

‘Here one lay pantmg ’ 

I have looked south from Hautefort, 
thmkmg of Montaignac, 
southward 

I have lam m Rocaflxada, 50 

level with sunset, 

Have seen the copper come down 
tmgemg the mountains, 

I have seen the fields, pale, clear as an 
emerald. 

Sharp peaks, high spurs, distant castles 
I have said ‘The old roads have lam here. 
‘Men have gone by such and such valleys 
‘Where the great halls were closer 
together ’ 

I have seen Foix on its rock, seen Toulouse, 
and 

Arles greatly altered, 60 

I have seen the ruined ‘Dorata ’ 

1 have said. 

‘Riqmer’ Gmdo ’ 

I have thought of the second 
Troy, 

Some httle prized place m Auvergnat. 

Two men tossing a com, one keeping a 
casde. 

One set on the highway to smg. 

He sang a woman 
Auvergne rose to the song; 

The Dauphin backed him. 70 
‘The castle to Austors’’ 

‘Pieire kept the smgmg — 

‘A fair man and a pleasant ’ 

He won the lady, 

Stole her away for himself, kept her against 
armed force 
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So ends that story. 

That age is gone, 

Pieire de Maensac is gone. 

I have walked over these roads, 

1 have thought of them hvmg. so 

1916 

THE SEAFARER 
{From the Anglo-Saxon) 

May I for my own self song’s truth reckon. 
Journey’s jargon, how I in harsh days 
Hardship endured oft 
Bitter breast-cares have I abided. 

Known on my keel many a care’s hold. 

And dire sea-urge, and there I oft spent 
Narrow mghtwatch mgh the ship’s head 
While she tossed close to cliffs Coldly 
afflicted. 

My feet were by frost benumbed 
Chin its chains are, chafing sighs lo 

Hew my heart round and hunger begot 
Mere-weary mood Lest man know not 
That he on dry land lovehest hveth, 

List how I, care-wretched, on ice-cold sea. 
Weathered the winter, wretched outcast 
Depnved of my kinsmen. 

Hung with hard ice-flakes, where hail-scur 
flew. 

There 1 heard naught save the harsh sea 
And ice-cold wave, at whiles the swan 
cries. 

Did for my games the gannet’s clamour, 20 
Sea-fowls’ loudness was for me laughter. 
The mews’ singing all my mead-drink 
Storms, on the stone-cliffs beaten, feU on 
the stern 

In icy feathers, full oft the eagle screamed 
With spray on his pimon 

Not any protector 
May make merry man farmg needy 
This he little beheves, who aye in wmsome 
life 

Abides ’mid burghers some heavy busmess. 
Wealthy and wine-flushed, how I weary oft 
Must bide above brme. 31 

Neareth mghtshade, snoweth from north. 
Frost froze the land, hail fell on earth then. 
Com of the coldest Nathless there 
knocketh now 

The heart’s thought that I on high streams 
The salt-wavy tumult traverse alone 
Moaneth alway my mind’s lust 
That I fare forth, that I afar hence 
Seek our a foreign fastness. 
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For this there’s no mood-lofty man over 

earth’s midst, 4 c 

Not though he be given his good, but will 
have m his youth greed. 

Nor his deed to the darmg, nor his kmg to 
the faithful 

But shall have his sorrow for sea-fare 
Whatever his lord will 
He hath not heart for harping, nor m 
rmg-havmg 

Nor wmsomeness to wife, nor world’s 
dehght 

Nor any whit else save the wave’s slash. 

Yet longmg comes upon him to fare forth 
on the water 

Bosque taketh blossom, cometh beauty of 
berries. 

Fields to fairness, land fares brisker, so 
All this admomsheth man eager of mood. 
The heart turns to travel so that he then 
thinks 

On flood-ways to be far deparung 
Cuckoo calleth with gloomy crying. 

He singeth summerward, bodeth sorrow. 
The bitter heart’s blood Burgher knows 
not — 

He the prosperous man — what some 
perform 

Where wandering them widest draweth 
So that but now my heart burst from my 
breastlock. 

My mood ’mid the mere-flood, 60 

Over the whale’s acre, would wander wide 
On earth’s shelter cometh oft to me. 

Eager and ready, the crymg lone-flyer, 
Whets for the whale-path the heart 
irresistibly. 

O’er tracks of ocean, seemg that anyhow 
My lord deems to me this dead hfe 
On loan and on land, I beheve not 
That any earth-weal eternal standeth 
Save there be somewhat calamitous 
That, ere a man’s nde go, turn it to twain. 
Disease or oldness or sword-hate 71 

Beats out the breath from doom-gripped 
body 

And for this, every earl whatever, for those 
speakmg after — 

Laud of the hvmg, boasteth some last 
word. 

That he will work ere he pass onward. 
Frame on the fair earth ’gainst foes his 
mahce. 

Daring ado, . . . 

So that all men shall honour him after 
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And his laud beyond them remain ’mid the 
Enghsh, 

Aye, for ever, a lasung hfe’s-blast, so 

Dehght ’mid the doughty 

Days httle durable. 

And all arrogance of earthen riches. 

There come now no kmgs nor Cssars 
Nor gold-giving lords like those gone. 
Howe’er m earth most magmfied. 

Whoe’er lived m hfe most lordhest. 

Drear all this excellence, dehghts 
undurable' 

Waneth the watch, but the world 
holdeth. 

Tomb hideth trouble The blade is layed 

low 90 

Earthly glory ageth and seareth 
No man at all going the earth’s gait. 

But age fares against him, his face paleth, 
Grey-haired he groaneth, knows gone 
companions. 

Lordly men, are to earth o’ergiven. 

Nor may he then the flesh-cover, whose 
life ceaseth, 

Nor eat the sweet nor feel the sorry. 

Nor stir hand nor think in mid heart. 

And though he strew the grave with gold, 
His born brothers, their buried bodies 100 
Be an unlikely treasure hoard. 

1912 

THE RETURN 

See, they return, ah, see the tentative 
Movements, and the slow feet. 

The trouble in the pace and the 
uncertain 
Wavering' 

See, they return, one, and by one. 

With fear, as half-awakened. 

As if the snow should hesitate 
And murmur in the wmd, 
and half turn back. 

These were the ‘Wing’d-with-Awe,’ 10 
Inviolable. 

Gods of the winged shoe' 

With them the silver hounds, 

sniffing the trace of air! 

Haie' Haie! 

These were the swift to harry; 

These the keen-scented. 

These were the souls of blood. 


Slow on the leash, 

palhd the leash-men! 20 
1912 

BALLAD OF THE GOODLY FERE ' 

Simon Zelotes Speaketh It Somewhile 
after the Crucifixion 

Ha’ v 9 e lost the goodhest fere o’ aU 
For the priests and the gallows tree? 

Aye lover he was of brawny men, 

O’ ships and the open sea. 

When they came wi’ a host to take Our 

Man 

His smile was good to see, 

‘First let these go’’ quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
‘Or I’ll see ye damned,’ says he 

Aye he sent us out through the crossed high 
spears 

And the scorn of his laugh rang free, 10 
‘Why took ye not me when I walked about 
Alone m the town?’ says he 

Oh we drunk his ‘Hale’ in the good red 
wme 

When we last made company. 

No capon pnest was the Goodly Fere 
But a man o’ men was he 

I ha’ seen him drive a himdred men 
Wi’ a bundle o’ cords swung free. 

That they took the high and holy house 
For their pawn and treasury 20 

They’ll no’ get him a’ in a book I think 
Though they write it cunmngly, 

No mouse of the scrolls was the Goodly 
Fere 

But aye loved the open sea 

If they thmk they ha’ snared our Goodly 
Fere 

They are fools to the last degree 

‘I’ll go to the feast,’ quo’ our Goodly Fere, 

‘Though I go to the gallows tree ’ 

•Ye ha’ seen me heal the lame and bhnd. 
And wake the dead,’ says he, 30 

‘Ye shall see one thing to master all 
’Tis how a brave man dies on the tree.’ 

I ‘Fere — Mate, Companion * Author’s note, Umbra 
(London, 1920),43 
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A son of God was the Goodly Fere 
That bade us his brothers be 
I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men. 

I have seen him upon the tree 

He cried no cry when they drave the nails 
And the blood gushed hot and free, 

The hounds of the crimson sky gave 
tongue 

But never a cry cried he. 40 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men 
On the hills o’ Galilee, 

They whmed as he walked out calm 
between, 

Wi’ his eyes like the grey o’ the sea. 

Like the sea that brooks no voyaging 
With the winds unleashed and free, 

Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret 
Wi’ twey words spoke’ suddently 

A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 

A mate of the wmd and sea, 50 

If they think they ha’ slam our Goodly 
Fere 

They are fools eternally 

I ha’ seen him eat o’ the honey-comb 
Sm’ they nailed him to the tree 

1909 

FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS 

Come, my songs, let us express our baser 
passions. 

Let us express our envy of the man with a 
steady job and no worry about the 
future 

You are very idle, my songs 
I fear you will come to a bad end. 

You stand about m the streets. 

You loiter at the comers and bus-stops. 

You do next to nothmg at all 

You do not even express our inner 
nobihties. 

You will come to a very bad end 

And I? 10 

I have gone half cracked, 

I have talked to you so much that 

I almost see you about me, 
Tnsolent little beasts, shameless, devoid of 
clothmg! 


But you, newest song of the lot. 

You are not old enough to have done much 
mischief, 

I will get you a green coat out of China 
With dragons worked upon it, 

I will get you the scarlet silk trousers 
From the statue of the infant Christ m 

Santa Mana Novella, m 

Lest they say we are lacking m taste. 

Or that there is no caste m this family. 

1916 

THE RIVER MERCHANT’S WIFE. 

A Letter ‘ 

While my hair was suU cut straight across 
my forehead 

I played about the front gate, pulhng 
flowers 

You came by on bamboo stilts, playmg 
horse. 

You walked about my seat, playmg with 
blue plums 

And we went on livmg in the village of 
Chokan 

Two small people, without dislike or 
suspicion 

At fourteen I married My Lord you. 

I never laughed, being bashful 
Lowermg my head, I looked at the wall. 
Called to, a diousand times, I never looked 
back 10 

At fifteen I stopped scowhng, 

I desired my dust to be mingled with yours 
For ever and for ever and for ever. 

Why should I climb the look out? 

At sixteen you departed. 

You went into far Ku-to-yen, by the river 
of swirlmg eddies. 

And you have been gone five months. 

The monkeys make sorrowful noise 
overhead. 

You dragged your feet when you went out. 
By the gate now, the moss is grown, the 

different mosses, 20 

Too deep to clear them away! 

I The poem is a translauon from Li Po(70i“762), the 
Japanese form of whose name Pound has engUshed 
Li Po, often called the greatest of Chinese poetSj 
flourished under the Tangs in China’s golden age of 
poetry With him, Pound says ’the visual art m poetry 
reached its zemth ’ Pound, ’The Island of Pans,’ The 
D»al,LXlX,vi,636 
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The leaves fall early this autuimij m wind 
The paired butterflies are already yellow 
with August 

Over the grass in the West garden. 

They hurt me I grow older 
If you are coming down through the 
narrows of the river Kiang, 

Please let me know beforehand. 

And I wiU come out to meet you 

As far as Cho-fu-Sa 

By Rihaku 

1916 

IN A STATION OF THE METRO ' 

The apparition of these faces in the crowd. 
Petals on a wet, black bough 

1916 

1 ‘Three years ago in Pans I got out of a “metro” tram 
at La Concorde, and saw suddenly a beauuful face, 
and then another and another, and then a beautiful 
child’s face, and then another beautiful woman, and I 
tned all that day to hnd words for what this had meant 
to me, and I could not hnd any words that seemed to 
me worthy, or as lovely as that sudden emouon And 
that evening I was still trying and I found, sud- 
denly, the expression I do not mean that I found 
words, but there came an equation not m 

speech, but m little splotches of colour It was 

a word, the beginning, for me, of a language m 
colour Any mind that is worth calling a mind 
must have needs beyond the existing categones of 
language, just as a pamter must have pigments or 
shades more numerous than the existing names of the 
colours Perhaps this is enough to explain the words 
in my “Vortex” “Every concept, every emotion, pre- 
sents Itself to the vivid consaousness in some primary 
form It belongs to the art of this form ’* That is to 
say, my experience in Pans should have gone into 
pamL Colour, was, in that instance, the “pn- 
mary pigment ” The Vorticist uses the “pn- 
mary pigment ” Vorticism is art before it has spread 
Itself into flaccidity, into elaboration and secondary 
applications All poetic language is the language 

of exploration Since the beginmng of bad wnung, 
writers have used images as ornaments The point of 
Imagisme is that it does not use images as ornaments 
The image is itself the speech The image is the word 
beyond formulated language One is tired of 

ornamentauons, they are all a tnck, and any sharp 
person can learn them The Japanese have hod the 
sense of exploration They have understood the 
beauty of this sort of knowmg A Chinaman said long 
ago that if a man can’t say what he has to say in 
twelve lines he had better keep quiet The Japanese 
have evojved the still shorter form of hokku 
The “one image poem” is a form of super-position, 
that 18 to say, it is one idea set on top of another I 
found It useful m getting out of the impasse in which 
I had been left by my metro emotion I wrote a thuty- 
line poem, and destroyed it because ft was what we 
call work “of second mtensity ” Six months later I 
made a poem half that length, a year later I made the 
following /lo^Iiu-like sentence [the poem above] . 


THE GAME OF CHESS ^ 

Dogmatic Statement Concerning the 
Game of Chess Theme for a Series 
OF Pictures 

Red knights, brown bishops, bright queens. 

Striking the board, falhng in strong ‘L’s of 
colour. 

Reaching and striking in angles, 
holding lines in one colour. 

This board is ahve with light, 

these pieces are living m form. 

Their moves break and reform the pattern 
luminous green from the rooks. 

Clashing with ‘X*s of queens, 

looped with the knight-leaps 

Y* pawns, cleavmg, embankmg* 

Whirl' Centripetal' Mate' King down in the 
vortex. 

Clash, leaping of bands, straight strips of 
hard colour. 

Blocked lights workmg in Escapes 
Renewal of contest 

1916 

A VIRGINAL 

No, no' Go from me I have left her lately 

1 will not spoil my sheath with lesser 

brightness 

For my surrounding air hath a new 
lightness, 

Shght are her arms, yet they have bound 
me straitly 

And left me cloaked as with a gauze of 
aether. 

As with sweet leaves, as with subtle 
clearness. 

In a poem of this sort one is trying to record the 
prease mstant when a thing outward and objective 
transforms itself, or darts into a thing inward and 
subjective’ Pound, Gaudier~Brzeska(X^ondont 1916), 

100-03 

2 ‘The image is not an idea It is a radiant node or clus- 

ter, It IS what I can, and must perforce, call a VOR- 
TEX, from which, and through which, and mto 
which, ideas are constantly rushing It is as 

true for the paintmg and sculpture as it is for the 
poetry Mr Wadsworth and Mr Lewis are not using 
words, they are using shape and colour Mr Brzeska 
and Mr Epstein are using “planes m relation”, they 
are dealing with a relation of planes different from the 
sort of relation of planes dealt with m geometry, 
hence, what is called “the need of orgamc forms m 
sculpture ” The organization of forms is a 
much more energetic and creative action than the 
copying of light on a haystack There is undoubtedly 
a language of form and colour ’ Ibid , 1 06-07 
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Ohj I have picked up magic in her nearness 
To sheathe me half in half the things that 
sheathe her 

No, no' Go from me I have still the 
flavour, 

Soft as spnng wmd that’s come from 

birchen bowers 10 

Green come the shoots, aye April m the 
branches, 

As wmter’s wound with her sleight hand 
she staunches, 

Hath of the trees a likeness of the savour 
As white their bark, so white this lady’s 
hours. 

1912 

VILLANELLE THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL HOUR 
r 

I HAD over-prepared the event, 

that much was ominous 
With middle-agemg care 

I had laid out just the right books. 

I had almost turned down the pages. 

Beauty ts so rare a thing 
So few dnnk of my fountain. 

So much barren regret, 

So many hours wasted' 

And now I watch, from the wmdow, 10 
the rain, the wandermg buses. 

‘Their httle cosmos is shaken’ — 

the air is ahve with that fact. 

In their parts of the city 

they are played on by diverse 
forces 

How do I know? 

Oh, I know well enough. 

For them there is somethmg afoot. 

As for me, 

I had over-prepared the event — 20 

Beauty is so rare a thing 
So few dnnk of my fountain. 

Twofnends a breath of the forest , . 
Friends? Are people less friends 

because one has just, at last, found 
them? 

Twice they pronused to come 

‘Between the mght and mormng?’ 


Beauty would dnnk of my mind. 

Youth would awhile forget 

my youth is gone from me. 30 

2 

(‘Speak upi You have danced so stiffly? 
Some one admired your works. 

And said so frankly. 

‘Did you talk like a fool. 

The first mght> 

The second evenmg?’ 

‘But they promised again 

“To-morrow at tea-time.” ’) 

3 

Now the third day is here — 

no word from eitherj 40 

No word from her nor him, 

Only another man’s note 

‘Dear Pound, I am leaving 
England ’ 

1915 

HUGH SELWYN MAUBERLEY ' 
(Life and Contacts) 

Vocat /Estus in Umbram ^ 

Nemesianus Ec. IV. 

I 

E P Ode pour V Election de son 
Sepulchre ’ 

For three years, out of key with his 
time. 

He strove to resuscitate the dead art 
Of poetry, to mamtam ‘the sublime’ 

In the old sense Wrong from the start — 

I Of ‘Hugh Selw-yn Maubcrley* T S Eliot says ‘This 
seems to me a great poem I know very weU 

that the apparent roughness and naivete of the verse 
and rhyming of “Mauberley’* are mevltably the result 
of many years of hard work if you cannot appreciate 
the dexterity of "Altaforte” you cannot appreciate the 
dextenty of "Mauberley " On the other side, the poem 
teems to me, when you have marked the sophisaca- 
tion and the great variety of the verse, verse of a man 
who knows hia way about, to be a positive document 
of sensibdity It is compact of the expenence of a 
certain man in a certain place at a certain tune, and it 
IS also a document of an epoch, it is genuine tragedy 
and comedy; and it is, m the best sense of Arnold’s 
worn phrase, “a cntiasm of life ” ’ Ehot, ed , Beta 
Found. Selected P«nu(London, I9z8),z]cui-iv. 

* ‘The summer calls us mto the shade ’ 

3 ‘H.P Ode on the Choice of his Tomb * 
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No, hardly, but seeing he had been bom 
In a half-savage country, out of date, 

Bent resolutely on wringing lihes &om the 
acorn, 

Capaneus, trout for factiQous bait, 

*lS/i.tv yap rot irdvO’, ocr ivt Tpoij; * 

Caught in the unstopped ear; 10 

Giving the rocks small lee-way 
The chopped seas held him, therefore, that 
year 

His true Penelope was Flaubert, 

He fished by obstinate isles. 

Observed the elegance of Circe’s hair 
Rather than the mottoes on sun-dials 

Unaffeaed by ‘the march of events,’ 

He passed from men’s memory in I’an 
trenttesme 

De son eage, “ the case presents 
No adjunct to the Muses’ diadem 20 

2 

The age demanded an image 
Of Its accelerated grimace. 

Something for the modem stage. 

Not, at any rate, an Attic grace. 

Not, not certainly, the obscure reveries 
Of the mward gaze, 

Better mendacities 

Than the classics m paraphrase' 

The ‘age demanded’ chiefly a mould m 
plaster. 

Made with no loss of ume, 30 

A prose kmema, not, not assuredly, alabaster 
Or the ‘sculpture’ of rhyme. 

3 

The tea-rose tea-gown, etc. 

Supplants the moussehne of Cos, 

The pianola ‘replaces’ 

Sappho’s barbitos 

Christ follows Dionysus, 

Phalhc and ambrosial 
Atade way for macerations, 

Cahban casts out Ariel. 40 


All things are a flowing. 

Sage Heracleitus says. 

But a tawdry cheapness 
Shall outlast our days. 

Even the Christian beauty 
Defects — after Samothrace, 

We see to koXov ® 

Decreed in the market-place 

Faun’s flesh is not to us. 

Nor the samt’s vision 50 

We have the Press for wafer. 

Franchise for circumcision. 

All men, in law, are equals 
Free of Pisistratus, 

We choose a knave or an eunuch 
To rule over us 

O bright Apollo, 

TiV’ avSpa, TLv rjpuia, rlva Oeov ^ 

What god, man, or hero 

Shall 1 place a tin wreath upon' 60 

4 

These fought in any case, 
and some behevmg, 

pro domo,^ m any case . . . 

Some quick to arm, 
some for adventure, 
some from fear of weakness, 
some from fear of censure, 
some for love of slaughter, m 
imagination, 
learmng later 

some m fear, learning love of slaughter, 70 

Died some, pro patria, 

non ‘dulce’ non ‘et decor’ ® . . . 
walked eye-deep in hell 
behevmg m old men’s hes, then 
unbeheving 

came home, home to a he, 
home to many deceits, 
home to old lies and new infamy, 
usury age-old and age-thick 
and hars in pubhc places. 


1 ‘For we know all the things which are m Troy ’ 3 ‘The beautiful ’ 

2 Pound has altered to the third person, ViUon‘8 open- 4 ‘What man, what hero, what god.‘ 

mg line of his Grand Testament ‘In the thirtieth year 5 ‘For the home * 

of my Me ’ The phrase has become a contemporary 6 ‘Dulce et decorum est pro patna mori (It is sweet and 

clichi, as a cue for poetic retrospection. fitting to die for one’s country) ‘ Horace,C IIIui,i3 
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Danng as never before, wastage as never 

before 80 

Young blood and high blood, 
fair cheeks, and fine bodies; 

fortitude as never before 

frankness as never before, 
disillusions as never told in the old days, 
hysterias, trench confessions, 
laughter out of dead bellies 

5 

There died a myriad. 

And of the best, among them. 

For an old bitch gone in the teeth, «o 

For a botched avihzation. 

Charm, smihng at the good mouth, 

Quick eyes gone imder earth’s lid. 

For two gross of broken statues. 

For a few thousand battered books. 

Yeux Glauques ’ 

Gladstone was stiU respeaed, 

When John Ruskin produced 
‘King’s Treasuries’, Swinburne 
And Rossetti still abused 

Foetid Buchanan lifted up his voice 100 
When that faun’s head of hers 
Became a pastime for 
Painters and adulterers 

The Burne-Jones cartons 
Have preserved her eyes. 

Still, at the Tate, they teach 
Cophetua to rhapsodize. 

Thin like brook-water. 

With a vacant gaze 

The English Rubaiyat was still-born no 
In those days 

The thin, clear gaze, the same 
Still darts out faun-hke from the half- 
ruin’d face, 

Quesung and passive. . . . 

‘Ah, poor Jenny’s case’ . . . 

Bewildered that a world 
Shows no surprise 

X ‘Glaucous Eyes ’ 


At her last maquero’s 
Adulteries 

‘Siena Mt Fe, Disfecemt Maremma’ * 

Among the pickled foetuses and bottled 

bones, 120 

Engaged in perfecting the catalogue, 

I found the last scion of the 
Senatorial families of Strasbourg, Monsieur 
Verog. 

For two hours he talked of Galhfet; 

Of Dowson, of the Rhymers’ Club; 

Told me how Johnson (Lionel) died 
By fallmg from a high stool in a pub . . . 

But showed no trace of alcohol 
At the autopsy, privately performed — 
Tissue preserved — the pure rmnd 130 

Arose toward Newman as the whisky 
warmed 

Dowson found harlots cheaper than 
hotels; 

Headlam for uplift. Image impartially 
imbued 

With raptures for Bacchus, Terpsichore and 
the Church 

So spoke the author of ‘The Donan 
Mood,’ 

M Verog, out of step with the 
decade. 

Detached from his contemporaries. 
Neglected by the young. 

Because of these reveries 

Brennbaum 

The sky-hke hmpid eyes, 140 

The circular infant’s face. 

The stiffness from spats to collar 
Never relaxing mto grace. 

The heavy memories of Horeb, Sinai and 
the forty years. 

Showed only when the dayhght fell 
Level across the face 
Of Brennbaum ‘The Impeccable.’ 

a 'Sienna made me, Maremma was my und oing ' Dante, 
PKrgat<7ry,V,i34. It is said to Dante by de* 
Tolomei, one of the souls, who was secretly put to 
death by her husband, either because of suspected 
infidelity or because he wished another marriage. 
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Mr Ntxon 

In the cream gilded cabm of his steam 
yacht 

Mr Nixon advised me kmdly, to advance 
with fewer 

Dangers of delay ‘Consider 15° 

Carefully the reviewer. 

‘I was as poor as you are. 

When I began I got, of course. 

Advance on royalties, fifty at first,’ said 
Mr Nixon, 

‘Follow me, and take a column. 

Even if you have to work free. 

‘Butter reviewers From fifty to three 
hundred 

I rose in eighteen months; 

The hardest nut I had to crack 

Was Dr Dundas 160 

‘I never mentioned a man but with the view 
Of selhng my own works. 

The tip’s a good one, as for hterature 
It gives no man a smecure 

‘And no one knows, at sight, a masterpiece 
And give up verse, my boy. 

There’s nothing m it ’ 


Likewise a fnend of Bloughram’s once 
advised me 

Don’t kick against the pricks. 

Accept opimon The ‘Nmeties’ tried your 
game 170 

And died, there’s nothmg m it 

10 

Beneath the sagging roof 
The styhst has taken shelter, 

Unpaid, uncelebrated. 

At last from the world’s welter 

Nature receives him, 

With a placid and uneducated mistress 

He exercises his talents 

And the sod meets his distress. 

The haven from sophistications and 

contentions 180 

Leaks through its thatch, 

He offers succulent cookmg. 

The door has a creaking latch. 


11 

‘Conservatrix of MiHsian’ 

Habits of mind and feehng, 

Possibly ButinEahng 
With the most bank-clerkly of Enghsh- 
men? 

No, ‘Milesian’ is an exaggeration. 

No mstmet has survived in her 

Older than those her grandmother 190 

Told her would fit her station 

12 

‘Daphne with her thighs m bark 
Stretches toward me her leafy hands,’ — 
Subjecuvely In the stuffed-satm drawing- 
room 

I await The Lady Valentine’s commands. 

Knowing my coat has never been 
Of precisely the fashion 
To stimulate, in her, 

A durable passion. 

Doubtful, somewhat, of the value 200 

Of well-gowned approbation 
Of hterary effort, 

But never of The Lady Valentine’s 
vocation 

Poetry, her border of ideas. 

The edge, uncertain, but a means of 
blending 
With other strata 

Where the lower and higher have endmg, 

A hook to catch the Lady Jane’s 
attention, 

A modulation toward the theatre. 

Also, in the case of revolution, 210 

A possible friend and comforter. 


Conduct, on the other hand, the soul 
‘Which the highest cultures have 
nourished’ 

To Fleet St. where 
Dr. Johnson flourished. 

Beside this thoroughfare 
The sale of half-hose has 
Long smee superseded the cultivauon 
Of Pienan roses. 
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Go, dumb-born book, aao 

Tell her that sang me once that song of 
Lawes 

Hadst thou but song 
As thou hast subjects known. 

Then were there cause in thee that should 
condone 

Even my faults that heavy upon me he, 

And build her glories their longevity 

Tell her that sheds 
Such treasure m the air. 

Recking naught else but that her graces give 
Life to the moment, 130 

I would bid them hve 
As roses might, in magic amber laid, 

Red overwrought with orange and all made 
One substance and one colour 
Braving time 

Tell her that goes 

With song upon her hps 

But sings not out the song, nor knows 

The maker of it, some other mouth. 

May be as fair as hers, 240 

Might, in new ages, gam her worshippers, 
When our two dusts with Waller’s shall be 
laid. 

Siftings on sifungs in oblivion. 

Till change hath broken down 
All thmgs save Beauty alone 

Mauberley 

1920 

‘Vacuos exercet aera morsus.’ * 

1 

Turned from the ‘eau-forte 
Par Jaquemart’ 

To the strait head 
Of Messahna 

‘His true Penelope 250 

Was Flaubert,’ 

And his tool 
The engraver’s. 

Firmness, 

Not the full smile. 

His art, but an art 
In profile, 

1 *He bites vainly at the air * Ovid, Met ,VII»786, 


1281 

Colourless 
Pier Francesca, 

Pisanello lacking the skill 260 
To forge Achaia. 

2 

‘Qu'est ce qu'ils savent de V amour, et 
qu'est ce qu’tls peuvent comprendre? 

S’lls ne comprennent pas la poisse, 
s’tls ne sentent pas la musique, qu’est ce 
qu’ils peuvent comprendre de cette passion en 
comparatson avec laquelle la rose est grosst&re 
et leparfum des vtolettes tm tonnerre^’ * 

Cato Ali 

For three years, diabolus m the 
scale. 

He drank ambrosia. 

All passes, anangke ® prevails. 

Came end, at last, to that Arcadia 

He had moved amid her phantasmagoria. 
Amid her galaxies, 

NUKTOS ’AGALMA * 


Dnfted drifted precipitate. 

Asking time to be rid of 270 

Of his bewilderment, to designate 
His new found orchid 

To be certain . certain . . 

(Amid aerial flowers) . . time for 
arrangements — 

Drifted on 

To the final estrangement. 

Unable in the supervening blankness 

To sift TO AGATHON ‘ from the chaff 

Until he found his sieve 

Ultimately, his seismograph 280 

— Given that is his ‘fundamental 
passion,’ 

This urge to convey the relation 
Of eyelid and cheek-bone 
By verbal manifestations, 

2 *Wbat do they know of love, and what can they tinder- 
standi Zf they don’t understand poetry, if they aon’t 
feel music, what can they understand of this passion, 
compared to which the rose is gross and the perfume 
of violets a clap of thunder * 

3 ‘Necessity * 

4 ‘Night’s ornament.* 

5 ‘The good.* 
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To present the series 
Of curious heads m medaUion — 

He had passed, mconscient, full gaze. 

The wide-banded irides 

And botticelhan sprays imphed 

In their diastasis, 390 

Which anaethesis, noted a year late. 

And weighed, revealed his great affect, 
(Orchid), mandate 
Of Eros, a retrospect. 


Mouths bitmg empty air. 

The still stone dogs. 

Caught in metamorphosis, were 
Left him as epilogues. 

^The Age Demanded' 

Vide Poem 2 Page 1278 

For this agihty chance found 

Him of all men, unfit ^<x> 

As the red-beaked steeds of 

The Cytherasan for a cham bit. 

The glow of porcelain 
Brought no reforming sense 
To his perception 
Of the social mconsequcnce. 

Thus, if her colour 
Came against his gaze. 

Tempered as if 

It were through a perfect glaze 310 

He made no immediate apphcation 
Of this to relation of the state 
To the mdividual, the month was more 
temperate 

Because this beauty had been. 

The coral isle, the hon-coloured sand 
Burst in upon the porcelam revery 
Impetuous troubling 
Of his imagery 

Mildness, amid the neo-Nietzschean 
clatter. 

His sense of graduations, 310 

Qmte out of place amid 
Resistance to current exacerbations, 


Invitation, mere invitauon to perceptivity 
Gradually led him to the isolauon 
Which these presents place 
Under a more tolerant, perhaps, 
examinauon 

By constant elimination 
The manifest umverse 
Yielded an armour 

Against utter consternation, 330 

A Minoan undulauon. 

Seen, we admit, amid ambrosial 
circumstances. 

Strengthened him against 

The discouraging doctrine of chances. 

And his desire for survival. 

Faint in the most strenuous moods. 

Became an Olympian apathetn ' 

In the presence of selected 
perceptions 

A pale gold, in the aforesaid pattern. 

The unexpected palms 340 

Destroying, certamly, the arust’s 
urge. 

Left him dehghted with the 

imaginary ‘ 

Audition of the phantasmal sea-surge, . 1/*. 

3lj 

Incapable of the least utterance or .in,' 

composition. 

Emendation, conservauon of the ‘bett'- 

tradition,’ u.'i J 

Refinement of medium, elimination ot 
superfluities, 

August attraction or concentration. 

Nothmg, in brief, but maudhn 
confession, 

Irresponse to human aggression. 

Amid the precipitation, down-float 350 
Of insubstanual manna. 

Lifting the faint susurrus 
Of his subjecuve hosannah 

Ulumate affronts to 
Human redundancies. 

Non-esteem of self-styled ‘his betters’ 
Leading, as he well knew. 

To his final 

Exclusion from the world of letters 

I 'ImpuNVity * 
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Scattered Moluccas 360 

Not knowing, day to day, 

The first day’s end, in the next noon. 

The placid water 
Unbroken by the Simoon, 

Thick fohage 

Placid beneath warm suns, 

Tawn foreshores 

Washed in the cobalt of obhvions. 

Or through dawn-mist 

The grey and rose 370 

Of the juridical 

Flamingoes, 

A consciousness disjuna. 

Being but this overblotted 
Series 

Of intermittences. 

Coracle of Pacific voyages. 

The unforecasted beach. 

Then on an oar 

Read this 380 

I was 

od I no more exist, 
re drifted 
liedomst ’ 

Medallion 

m porcelain' 

T n c'grand piano 
Utters a profane 
Protest with her clear soprano 

The sleek head emerges 

From the gold-yellow frock 390 

As Anadyomene in the opemng 

Pages of Reinach 

Honey-red, closing the face-oval, 

A basket-work of braids which seem as if 
they were 

Spun m King Minos’ hall 
From metal, or mtractable amber; 

The fiace-oval beneath the glaze, 

Bright in its suave bounding-lme, as. 
Beneath half-watt rays, 

The eyes turn topaz. 


I 

And then went down to the ship. 

Set keel to breakers, forth on the godly sea, 
and 

We set up mast and sail on that swart ship. 
Bore sheep aboard her, and our bodies also 
Heavy with weeping, and wmds from 
sternward 

1 The clearest statement as to the ultimate structure of 
the Cantos has been made by WUham Butler Yeats> 
based on a conversation with Pound at Rapallo *For 
the last hour we have sat upon the roof which is also a 
garden, discussing chat immense poem of which but 
seven and twenty Cantos are already published I 
have often found there some scene of distmguished 
beauty but have never discovered why ail the suits 
could not be dealt out in some quite different order 
Now at last he explains that it will, when the hun- 
dredth Canto is hmshed, display a structure Lke that 
of a Bach Fugue There will be no plot, no chronicle 
of events, no logic of discourse, but two themes, the 
descent into Hades from Homer, a metamorphosis 
from Ovid, and mixed with these medificval or mod- 
em hisioncal characters He has tried to produce that 
picture Porteous commended to Nicholas Poussm m 
Le Chef’d'ceuvre Inconnu where everything rounds or 
thrusts Itself without edges, without contours— con- 
ventions of the intellect — from a splash of tints and 
shades, to achieve a work as charaaeristic of the art 
of our time as the paintings of Cezanne, avowedly sug- 
gested by Porteous, as Ulysses and its dream associa- 
tion of words and images, a poem m which there is 
nothing that can be taken out and reasoned over, 
nothing that is not a part of the poem itself He has 
scribbled on the back of an envelope certain sets of 
letters that represent emotions or archetvpal events — 
I cannot find any adequate definition — A BCD and 
then J K L M, and then each bet of letters repeated, 
and then A B C D inverted and this repeated, and 
then a new clement X Y Z, then cenam letters that 
never recur and then all sorts of combinations of 
X Y Z and J K L M and A B C D and D C B A and 
all set whirling together He has shown me upon the 
wall a photograph of a Cosimo Tura decoration in 
three compartments, m the upper the Triumph of 
Love and the Triumph of Chasuty, in the middle 
Ztxliacal signs, and in the lower certain events m 
Cosimo Tura’s day The descent and the metamor- 
phosis — A BCD and J K L M — his fixed elements, 
took the place of the Zodiac, the archetypal persons— 
X Y Z — that of the Tnumphs, and certam modem 
events — his letters that do not recur — that of those 
events in Cosimo Tura*s day 

‘I may, now that I have recovered leisure, find that 
the mathematical sirucnire, when taken up into the 
imagmauon, is more than mathematical, that seem- 
ingly irrelevant details fit together into a single theme, 
that here is no batch of tone and colour — Hodos 
Chamehontos— except for some odd comer where 
one discovers beautiful detail bke that finely modelled 
foot in Porteous* disastrous picture 

'It IS almost impossible to understand the an of a 
generation younger than one’s own. I was wrong 
about Ulyssts when 1 had read but some first frag- 


400 
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Bore us out onward with bellying canvas, 
Circe’s this craft, the trim-coifed goddess 
Then sat we amidships, wind jammmg the 
tiller. 

Thus with stretched sail, we went over sea 
till day’s end 

Sun to his slumber, shadows o’er aU the 

ocean, 10 

Came we then to the bounds of deepest 
water. 

To the Kimmerian lands, and peopled aues 
Covered with close-webbed mist, unpierced 
ever 

With glitter of sun-rays 
Nor with stars stretched, nor lookmg back 
from heaven 

Swartest mght stretched over wretched 
men there. 

The ocean flowing backward, came we then 
to the place 
Aforesaid by Circe 
Here did they rites, Perimedes and 
Eurylochus, 

And drawmg sword from my hip 20 

I dug the ell-square pitkin. 

Poured we hbations unto each the dead. 
First mead and then sweet wine, water 
mixed with white flour 
Then prayed I many a prayer to the sickly 
death’s-heads. 

As set in Ithaca, sterile bulls of the best 
For sacrifice, heapmg the pyre with goods, 
A sheep to Tiresias only, black and a bell- 
sheep. 

Dark blood flowed m the fosse, 

Souls out of Erebus, cadaverous dead, of 
brides 

Of youths and of the old who had borne 

much, 30 

Souls stained with recent tears, girls tender. 
Men many, mauled with bronze lance 
heads. 

Battle spoil, bearing yet dreory arms. 

These many crowded about me, with 
shoutmg. 

Pallor upon me, cned to my men for more 
beasts. 

Slaughtered the herds, sheep slam of 
bronze. 

Poured omtment, cried to the gods, 

mentSj and I do not want to be wrong again-^bove 
all in )udgmg verse Perhaps when the sudden Italian 
spring has come I may have discovered what will 
seem all the more, because it is the opposite of oil I 
have attempted, unique and unforgettable * Yeata, A 
Packet for Ezra Ppund(Dublin, I929),2^4 


To Pluto the strong, and praised 
Proserpme, 

Unsheathed the narrow sword, 

I sat to keep olf the impetuous impoteni 

dead, 4<> 

Till I should hear Tiresias 
But first Elpenor came, our friend 
Elpenor, 

Unburied, cast on the wide earth, 

Limbs that we left in the house of Circe, 
Unwept, unwrapped m sepulchre, smce 
toils urged other 

Pitiful spirit And I cried in hurried 
speech 

‘Elpenor, how art thou come to this dark 
coast> 

‘Cam’ St thou afoot, outstripping seamen?’ 

And he m heavy speech 
‘111 fate and abundant wine I slept in 

Qrce’s mgle 5c 

‘Going down the long ladder unguarded, 

‘I fell against the buttress, 

‘Shattered the nape-nerve, the soul sought 
Avernus 

‘But thou, O King, I bid remember me, 
unwept, unbuned, 

‘Heap up mine arms, be tomb by sea-bord, 
and inscribed 

‘A man of no fortune, and with a name to 
come 

‘And set my oar up, that I swung mid 
fellows ’ 

And Anticlea came, whom I beat off, and 
then Tiresias Theban, 

Holding his golden wand, knew me, and 
spoke first 

‘A second time^ why? man of ill star, 6c 

‘Facmg the sunless dead and this joyless 
region? 

‘Stand from the fosse, leave me my bloody 
bever 

‘For soothsay.’ 

And I stepped back, 

And he strong with the blood, said then 
‘Odysseus 

‘Shalt return through spiteful Neptune, 
over dark seas, 

‘Lose all compamons ’ And then Anticlea 
came. 

Lie quiet Divus. I mean, that is Andreas 
Divus, 

Inofficina Wecheh, 1538, out of Homer. 
And he sailed, by Sirens and thence 

outward and away 70 
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And unto Circe 

Venerandam,' 

In the Cretan’s phrase, with the golden 
crown. Aphrodite, 

Cypri mummenta sortita est,“ mirthful, 
oricalchi,^ with golden 
Girdles and breast bands, thou with dark 
eyehds 

Bearmg the golden bough of Argiada. So 
that. 

1924 

2 

Hang it all, Robert Browning, 

there can be but the one ‘Sordello.’ 
But Sordello, and my Sordello? ■* 

Lo Sordels si fo di Mantovana 
So-shu churned m the sea 
Seal sports in the spray-whited circles of 
cliff-wash. 

Sleek head, daughter of Lir, 
eyes of Picasso 

Under black fur-hood, hthe daughter of 
Ocean, 

And the wave runs in the beach-groove to 
‘Eleanor, eXtvavs and «X«VtoXisI’ s 

And poor old Homer bhnd, blmd, 
as a bat. 

Ear, ear for the sea-surge, murmur of old 
men’s voices 

‘Let her go back to the ships. 

Back among Grecian faces, lest evil come 
on our own. 

Evil and further evil, and a curse cursed on 
our children, 

Moves, yes she moves hke a goddess 
And has the face of a god 

and the voice of Schoeney’s 
daughters. 

And doom goes with her in walking, 20 
Let her go back to the ships, 

back among Grecian voices.’ 

And by the beach-run. Tyro, 

Twisted arms of the sea-god. 

Lithe sinews of water, gripping her, 
cross-hold. 

And the blue-gray glass of the wave tents 
them. 

Glare azure of water, cold-welter, close 
cover 

1 * To be worshiped * 

2 * She was allotted the protection of Cyprus * 

3 ‘ Of brass * 

4 * Sordello was from around Mantua ‘ 

5 *A hell to ships, a hell to cities * /Bschylua, Agamemnon, 
689 The epithet was punningly said of Helen. 


Quiet sun-tawny sand-stretch. 

The gulls broad out their wmgs, 
nippmg between the splay 
feathers, 30 

Smpe come for their bath, 

bend out their wmg-jomts. 

Spread wet wings to the sun-film. 

And by Scios, 

to left of the Naxos passage, 
Naviform rock overgrown, 
algae chng to its edge. 

There is a wine-red glow m the shallows, 
a tm flash in the sun-dazzle. 

The ship landed m Scios, 40 

men wanting sprmg-water. 

And by the rock-pool a young boy loggy 
with vme-mustj 

‘To Naxos? Yes, we’ll take you to 
Naxos, 

Cum’ along lad ’ ‘Not that way'’ 

‘Aye, that way is Naxos ’ 

And I said ‘It’s a straight ship.’ 

And an ex-convict out of Italy 

knocked me mto the fore-stays, 

(He was wanted for manslaughter m 
Tuscany) 

And the whole twenty against me, so 
Mad for a hrtle slave money 

And they took her out of Saos 
And off her course . . 

And the boy came to, agam, with 
the racket. 

And looked out over the bows, 

and to eastward, and to the Naxos 
passage 

God-sleight then, god-sleighf 
Ship stock fast in sea-swirl. 

Ivy upon the oars, King Pentheus, 

grapes with no seed but sea-foam, 60 
Ivy m scupper-hole 
Aye, I, Acoetes, stood there, 

and the god stood by me. 

Water cuttmg under the keel. 

Sea-break from stern forrards, 

wake runmng off from the bow. 

And where was gunwale, there now was 
vine-trunk. 

And tenthril where cordage had been, 
grape-leaves on the rowlocks. 

Heavy vme on the oarshafts, 70 

And, out of nothmg, a breathmg, 
hot breath on my ankles. 

Beasts like shadows in glass, 

a furred tail upon nothingness. 
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Lynx-purr, and heathery smell of beasts, 
where tar smell had been, 

Sniff and pad-foot of beasts, 

eye-glitter out of black air. 

The sky overshot, dry, with no tempest, 
Sniff and pad-foot of beasts, so 

fur brushmg my knee-skm. 

Rustle of airy sheaths, 

dry forms m the cether. 

And the ship hke a keel m ship-yard, 
slung hke an ox in smith’s shng. 

Ribs stuck fast in the ways, 

grape-cluster over pin-rack, 
void air taking pelt 
Lifeless air become smewed, 

feline leisure of panthers, 90 

Leopards sniffing the grape shoots by 
scupper-hole. 

Crouched panthers by fore-hatch. 

And the sea blue-deep about us, 
green-ruddy in shadows. 

And Lyaus ‘From now, Accetes, my 
altars, 

Fearmg no bondage, 

fearmg no cat of the wood. 

Safe with my lynxes, 

feeding grapes to my leopards, 
Ohbanum is my mcense, 100 

the vines grow m my homage.’ 

The back-swell now smooth m the rudder- 
chains. 

Black snout of a porpoise 

where Lycabs had been. 

Fish-scales on the oarsmen. 

And I worship 
I have seen what I have seen 

When they brought the boy I said 
‘He has a god in him, 

though I do not know which god ’ no 
And they kicked me into the fore-stays 
I have seen what I have seen 

Medon’s face like the face of a dory. 
Arms shrunk into fins And you, Pentheus, 
Had as well hsten to Tiresias, and to 
Cadmus, 

or your luck will go out of you. 
Fish-scales over groin muscles, 
lynx-purr amid sea . . . 


And of a later year, 

pale m the wme-red algse, 120 

If you wdl lean over the rock, 

the coral face under wave-tinge. 
Rose-paleness under water-shift, 

Ileuthyeria, fair Dafne of sea-bords. 
The swimmer’s arms turned to branches, 
Who will say in what year, 

fleeing what band of tritons. 

The smooth brows, seen, and half seen, 
now ivory stillness 

And So-shu churned in the sea, So-shu 

also, 130 

using the long moon for a chum- 
stick . . . 

Lithe turmng of water, 

smews of Poseidon, 

Black azure and hyahne, 

glass wave over Tyro, 

Close cover, unstillness, 

bright welter of wave-cords. 

Then quiet water, 

qmet in the buff sands. 

Sea-fowl stretching wmg-joints, mc 

splashing in rock-hollows and 
sand-hollows 

In the wave-rims by the half-dune. 
Glass-glint of wave in the tide-nps against 
sunhght, 

pallor of Hesperus, 

Gray peak of the wave, 

wave, colour of grape’s pulp. 

Ohve gray in the near, 

far, smoke gray of the rock-shde, 
Salmon-pink wings of the fish-hawk 

cast gray shadows m water, 15c 
The tower like a one-eyed great goose 
cranes up out of the ohve-grove. 

And we have heard the fauns chiding 
Proteus 

m the smell of hay under the ohve- 
trees. 

And the frogs smgmg against the fauns 
m the half-hght. 

And . . . 


1924 
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A NOTE ON POETRY 

Glancing at random over the sheaf of 
poems in this selectionj I fall on ‘Lethe’ and 
‘Song ’ Those, 1 know, 1 wrote m Cornwall, 
spring-summer 1918 1 turn next to ‘Frag- 
ment 36’ and ‘The Islands ’ Those, defi- 
nitely, were written at Corfe Castle,m 1916, 
the year conscription came in The season 
was indefinite — ram beat against a high 
dormer window m a picturesque cobbled 
street, under the famous rmns of a castle 
where a young king was done to death 
while actually reaching, I believe, for the 
ceremonial stirrup-cup Anyhow, that town 
was reputably haunted, as was the actual 
house I stayed in, in Cornwall 

Poetry^ I am to say, why I wrote, when I 
wrote and how I wrote these fragments I 
am to state this simply, for people who may 
not be altogether in sympathy with my own 
sort of work I wish I could do that I am so 
afraid I can not But the inner world of im- 
agination, the ivory tower, where poets 
presumedly do live, in memory, does stand 
stark with the sun-lit isles around it, while 
battle and din of battle and the whole 
dreary, tragic spectacle of our times seems 
blurred and sodden and not to be recalled, 
save in moments of repudiation, historical 
necessity I had not the power to repudiate 
at that time nor to explain But I do so well 
remember one shock — a letter from Miss 
Monroe,' nmed nicely to arrive to greet me 
when I had staggered home, exhausted and 
half-asphixiated (I and my compamon had 
been shoved off the pavements, protestmg 
to a special poheeman that we would rather 
be killed on the pavement than suffocated 
in the underground ) Miss Monroe was one 
of the first to print and recognize my talent 
But how strangely, faracally bhnd to our 
predicament' The letter suggested with 
really staggeringly inept sohcitude that 
H D would do so well, — maybe, finally, — ^if 

I Harriet Monroe (1860-1936) was the founder and first 
editor of Poetry A Magazine of Verscy foremost among 
the many little magazines which were the chief outlet 
for the renaissance of poetry in the English language 
during the second decade of this century 


she could get into ‘life,’ mto the rhjohm of 
our time, m touch with events, and so on 
and so on and so on I don’t know what else 
she said I was laughing too much 

Ivory tower'’ 

That was and is still, I beheve with many, 
the final mdictment of this sort of poetry 

We don’t hve We don’t see life And so 
on 

10 In order to speak adequately of my po- 
etry and Its aims, I must, you see, drag m a 
whole deracinated epoch Perhaps specifi- 
cally, I might say that the house next door 
was struck one night We came home and 
simply waded through glass, while wmd 
from now unshuttered windows made the 
house a barn, an improtected dug-out 
What does that sort of shock do to the mmd, 
the imagmation — not solely of myself, but 
20 of an epoch> One of the group found some 
pleasure in the sight of the tilted shelves 
and the books tumbled on the floor He 
gave a decisive foot-ball kick with his army 
boot to the fattest volume It happened ac- 
tually to be Browmng He demanded dra- 
maucally, ‘what is the use of all this — now?’ 
To me, Fortu and the yellow-melon flower 
answered by existing They were m an- 
other space, another dimension, never so 
30 clear as at that very moment The unex- 
pected isle in the far seas remained Remams. 

Life" 

Poetry" 

Times and places? 

‘Leda’ was done at the same tune as 
‘Lethe ’ Lotus-land, all this It is nostalgia 
for a lost land I call it Hellas I might, 
psychologically just as well, have hsted the 
Casco Bay islands off the coast of Maine, 
40 but I called my islands Rhodes, Samos and 
Cos They are symbols And, symbohcally, 
the first island of memory was dredged 
away or lost, hke a mmiature Atlantis It 
was a thickly wooded island tn the Lehigh 
river and, beheve it or not, was actually 
named Calypso’s island. 

I don’t know whether I finally shaped 
‘Lais,’ ‘Helen’ and ‘Fragment 113’ in Lon- 
don or in Vaud I was back and forth those 
50 years, usually tempermg my dash across 
1287 
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the continent with a day or so m Paris 
There I saw a few people, picked up a few 
threads. Those poems belong to 1923-24, 
roughly As to the song from the play 
‘Hippolytus Temporizes,’ that is more diffi- 
cult I had made a few rough notes and 
jotted down a few metres in 1920 m the 
loman island of Corfu I didn’t get the play 
under way or shaped to my satisfaction till 
many years later I think I made a rough 
oudme m Vaud, and finally m London (I 
remember it was a particularly stuffy, dank, 
damp summer) I got the play fimshed So 
the actual song might be dated Corfu, 
spring 1920, or London, summer 1926 The 
times of publication of this and the others 
were naturally different 

This leaves the early group, ‘O, wina 
‘Orchard,’ ‘Sea Gods,’ ‘Oread,’ ‘The Pool ’ 
I let my pencil run not m those early days 
of my apprenticeship, m an old-fasluoned 
school copy-book — ^when I could get one 
Then I would select from many pages of 
automatic or pseudo-automatic wriung the 
few hnes that sausfied me I was domg this 
anywhere, my first days in a dark London, 
autumn 1912, then in Italy where I spent 
that winter, Capri espeaaUy, where I had 
some time and space and found the actual 
geographical Greece for the first time — 
Syren isle of the Odyssey I can not give 
actual dates to these early fimshed frag- 
ments, but they would be just pre-war and 
at latest, early-war period. Fimshed frag- 
ments? Yes, I suppose they are that — 
stylistic slashmgs, defimtely self-conscious, 
though, as I say, impelled by some inner 
conflict 

The ‘lost’ world of the classics and the 
neo-classics is the world of childhood 
‘What are the islands to me’’ They are, I 
suppose, an inner region of defence, es- 
cape, these are the poems of escapism — if 
there is any such word And of memory — 
suppressed memory, maybe (And what 
about the mother of the Muses’ Mnemo- 
sene, if I remember’) Actual memory, re- 
pressed memory, desire to escape, desire to 
create (music), mtellectual curiosity, a wish 
to make real to myself what is most real, 
the fragmentary pages of the early Greek 
poets, — to tear, if it be even the barest frag- 
ment of vibrant, electric parchment from 
hands not always worthy to touch, to fingers 
whose sterile ‘mtellectuahty’ is so often a 


sort of mverted curse of Midas — these are 
some of the mgredients of my poetry 
Times, places, dates don’t seem so much to 
matter Yet here are the times and places of 
these fragments, as well as I can time and 
place them 

And most dramatically, last Sunday I 
was called to the telephone ‘Your islands 
were on the air,’ I was mformed, ‘and 
read beautifully ’ ‘Where?’ I asked ‘Radio 
City, just a few mmutes ago,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘didn’t you hear your poem’’ No I 
did not I should have hked, m tune, m 
actuahty to have heard my ‘islands on the 
air,’ here in this island, to have made that 
link with those other islands. Calypso’s 
island or Catalpa island as some called it, 
vamshed Atlanus in a river m Pennsyl- 
vama, sea-islands off the coast of Maine, 
Aegean islands sensed m passing and the 
actual loman island of Corfu, the early 
Capri, Syren island of Magna Graecia, and 
specifically, that island, noted in Phoem- 
aan days for its tin (a track ran past the 
house where I stayed in Cornwall, re- 
putedly first used by the mules carrying tin 
from the mines to the Phoemcian galleys) — 
England I should like to have heard my 
‘islands on the air,’ here in this island, 
the latest m my phantasy of islands, final 
link and perhaps ‘clasp of the white neck- 
lace ’ 

1938 

December 12, 1937 
New York City 

FROM GARDEN 
2 

O wiUD, rend open the heat, 
cut apart the heat, 
rend it to tatters 

Frmt cannot drop 
through this thick air — 
fruit cannot fall into heat 
that presses up and blunts 
the pomts of pears 
and rounds the grapes. 

Cut the heat — 10 

plough through it, 
turmng it on either side 
of your path 

1912-1914 1916 
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ORCHARD 

I SAW the first pear 
as It fell — 

the honey-seeking, golden-banded, 

the yeUow swarm 

was not more fleet than I, 

(spare us from lovehness) 
and I fell prostrate 
crying 

you have flayed us 

with your blossoms, i o 

spare us the beauty 
of fruit-trees 

The honey-seeking 
paused not, 

the air thundered their song, 
and I alone was prostrate 

0 rough-hewn 
god of the orchard, 

1 brmg you an offering — 

do you, alone unbeautiful, 20 

son of the god, 

spare us from loveliness 

these fallen hazel-nuts, 
stripped late of their green sheaths, 
grapes, red-purple, 
their berries 
dripping with wine, 
pomegranates already broken, 
and shrunken figs 

and quinces untouched, 3 ° 

I brmg you as offermg 
1912-1914 1916 

SEA GODS 

I 

They say there is no hope- 

sand — drift — rocks — rubble of the sea — 

the broken hulk of a ship, 

hung with shreds of rope, 

palhd under the cracked pitch 

They say there is no hope 
to conpire you — 

no whip of the tongue to anger you — 

no hate of words 

you must rise to refute. 

They say you are twisted by the sea, 
you are cut apart 


by wave-break upon wave-break, 
that you are nusshapen by the sharp 
rocks, 

broken by the rasp and after-rasp. 

That you are cut, tom, mangled, 
tom by the stress and beat, 
no stronger than the strips of sand 
along your ragged beach. 

2 

But we brmg violets, 20 

great masses — single, sweet 
wood-violets, stream-violets, 
violets from a wet marsh 

Violets m clumps from hills, 
tufts with earth at the roots, 
violets tugged from rocks, 
blue violets, moss, cliff, river-violets. 

Yellow violets’ gold, 

burnt with a rare tint — 

violets like red ash 3° 

among tufts of grass 

We brmg deep-purple 
bird-foot violets 

We brmg the hyacmth-violet, 
sweet, bare, chill to the touch — 
and violets whiter than the m-rush 
of your own white surf 

3 

For you will come, 

you will yet haunt men m ships, 

you will trail across the fringe of strait 4° 

and circle the jagged rocks 

You will trail across the rocks 
and wash them with your salt, 
you will curl between sand-hills — 
you will thunder along the cliff — 
break — retreat — ^get fresh strength — 
gather and pour weight upon the beach. 

You will draw back, 

and the ripple on the sand-shelf 

will be witness of your track sc 

O privet-white, you will pamt 

the hntel of wet sand with finth. 

You will brmg myrrh-bark 

and dnft laurel-wood from hot coastsi 
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when you hurl high — high — 
we will answer with a shout. 

For you will come, 
you will come, 

you will answer our taut hearts, 

you will break the he of men’s thoughts, 6 o 

and cherish and shelter us 

1912-1914 1916 

OREAD 

Whirl up, sea — 
whirl your pomted pines, 
splash your great pines 
on our rocks, 
hurl your green over us, 
cover us with your pools of fir. 
1912-1914 1924 

THE POOL 

Are you alive? 

I touch you 

You quiver like a sea-fish 
I cover you with my net 
What are you — banded one^ 
1912-1914 1924 

LEDA 

Where the slow nver 

meets the tide, 

a red swan hfts red wmgs 

and darker beak, 

and underneath the purple down 

of his soft breast 

uncurls his coral feet 

Through the deep purple 
of the dymg heat 

ofsun and mist, 10 

the level ray of sun-beam 

has caressed 

the lily with dark breast, 

and flecked with richer gold 

Its golden crest 

Where the slow hfting 
of the ude, 
floats into the nver 
and slowly drifts 

among the reeds, ao 

and lifts the yellow flags, 
he floats 

where tide and river meet. 


Ah kingly kiss — 

no more regret 

nor old deep memones 

to mar the bhss, 

where the low sedge is thick, 

the gold day-hly 

outspreads and rests 3c 

beneath soft fluttering 

of red swan wings 

and the warm quivering 

of the red swan’s breast. 

1916 1921 

THE ISLANDS 

1 

What are the islands to me, 
what is Greece, 
what IS Rhodes, Samos, Chios, 
what IS Paros facing west, 
what IS Crete^ 

What IS Samothrace, 
rising like a ship, 

what is Imbros rending the storm- 
waves 

with Its breast^ 

What IS Naxos, Paros, Milos, ic 

what the circle about Lycia, 
what, the Cyclades’ 
white necklace’ 

What IS Greece — 

Sparta, rising hke a rock, 

Thebes, Athens, 
what IS Corinth’ 

What IS Euboia 

with Its island violets, 

what IS Euboia, spread with grass, 2c 

set with swift shoals, 

what is Crete’ 

What are the islands to me, 
what IS Greece’ 

2 

What can love of land give to me 
that you have not — 
what do the tall Spartans know, 
and gentler Atuc folk? 

What has Sparta and her women 
more than this’ jc 
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What are the islands to me 

if you are lost — 

what IS Naxosj TmoSj Andros, 

and Delos, the clasp 

of the white necklace? 

3 

What can love of land give to me 
that you have not, 
what can love of strife break m me 
that you have not? 

Though Sparta enter Athens, 40 

Thebes wrack Sparta, 

each changes as water, 

salt, rising to wreak terror 

and fall back. 

4 

‘What has love of land given to you 
that I have not?’ 

I have questioned Tyrians 
where they sat 
on the black ships, 

weighted with rich stuffs, 50 

1 have asked the Greeks 

from the white ships, 

and Greeks from ships whose hulks 

lay on the wet sand, scarlet 

with great beaks 

I have asked bright Tyrians 

and tall Greeks — 

‘what has love of land given you?’ 

And they answered — ‘peace ’ 

5 

But beauty is set apart, 60 

beauty is cast by the sea, 

a barren rock, 

beauty is set about 

with wrecks of ships, 

upon our coast, death keeps 

the shallows — death waits 

clutching toward us 

from the deeps 

Beauty is set apart, 

the wmds that slash its beach, 70 

swirl the coarse sand 
upward toward the rocks. 

Beauty is set apart 
from the islands 
and from Greece 


6 

In my garden 
the winds have beaten 
the ripe hhes, 
m my garden, the salt 

has wilted the first flakes 8 c 

of young narcissus, 

and the lesser hyacmth, 

and the salt has crept 

imder the leaves of the white hyacmth. 

In my garden 

even the wind-flowers he flat, 
broken by the wind at last 

7 

What are the islands to me 
if you are lost, 

what is Paros to me gc 

if your eyes draw back, 

what IS Milos 

if you take fright of beauty, 

terrible, tormrous, isolated, 

a barren rock? 

What IS Rhodes, Crete, 
what is Paros facing west, 
what, white Imbros? 

What are the islands to me 

if you hesitate, lot 

what IS Greece if you draw back 

from the terror 

and cold splendour of song 

and us bleak sacrifice? 

1916 1927 

SAPPHIC FRAGMENTS 
36 

I know not what to do 
my mind is divided 
— Sappho. 

I KNOW not what to do, 
my mind is reft 
IS song’s gift best? 
is love’s gift lovehest? 

I know not what to do, 
now sleep has pressed 
weight on your eyehds. 

Shall I break your rest, 
devouring, eager? 
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IS love s gift best’ 
nay, song’s the loveliest 
yet were you lost, 
what rapture 
could I take from song? 
what song were left? 


I know not what to do. 
to turn and slake 
±ie rage that burns, 
vith my breath burn 
md trouble your cool breath’ 
so shall I turn and take 
snow in my arms’ 
is love’s gift best’) 

,ret flake on flake 
if snow were comfortless, 
lid you he wondermg, 
vakened yet unawake 

shall I turn and take 
somfortlcss snow within my arms? 
iress lips to lips 
hat answer not. 


yet (waiung for its fallmg) 
still the wind may take 
from off Its crest, 
white flake on flake of foam, 
that rises, 

seeming to dart and pulse 
and rend the hght, 
so my mind hesitates 
above the passion 
quivering yet to break, 
so my mind hesitates 
above my mind, 
listening to song’s dehght. 

I know not what to do 
wiU the sound break, 
rending the mght 
with rift on rift of rose 
and scattered hght’ 
will the sound break at last 
as the wave hesitant, 
or will the whole mght pass 
and I he hsterung awake’ 
1916 


press hps to flesh 

that shudders not nor breaks? 

Is love’s gift best’ 
shall I turn and slake 
all the wild longmg’ 

0 I am eager for you* 
as the Pleiads shake 
white hght in whiter water 

so shall I take you’ 40 

My rmnd is quite divided, 
my mmds hesitate, 
so perfect matched, 

1 know not what to do 
each strives with each 
as two white wrestlers 
standmg for a match, 
ready to turn and clutch 

yet never shake muscle nor nerve nor 
tendon, 

so my mmd waits 50 

to grapple with my mmd, 
yet I he qmet, 

I would seem at rest. 

I know not what to do 
strain upon stram, 
sound surgmg upon sound 
makes my brain bhnd, 
as a wave-lme mav wait to fall 


1 13 

Neither honey nor bee far me 
— Sappho 

Not honey, 

not the plunder of the bee 

from meadow or sand-flower 

or mountain bush, 

from winter-flower or shoot 

born of the later heat 

not honey, not the sweet 

stain on the lips and teeth 

not honey, not the deep 

plunge of soft belly 10 

and the chnging of the gold-edged 

pollen-dusted feet. 

Not so — 

though rapture bhnd my eyes, 

and hunger crisp 

dark and inert my mouth, 

not honey, not the south, 

not the tall stalk 

of red twm-hhes, 

nor light branch of fruit tree 

caught m flexible hght branchy 30 

Not honey, not the south, 
ah flower of purple iris, 
flower of white. 
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or of the ins, withering the grass — 
for fleck of the sun’s Are, 
gathers such heat and power, 
that shadow-print is hght, 
cast through the petals 
of the yellow iris flower. 

Not ms — old desire — old passion — 30 

old forgetfulness — old pain — 

not this, nor any flower, 

but if you turn again, 

seek strength of arm and throat, 

touch as the god, 

neglect the lyre-note, 

knowmg that you shall feel 

about the frame, 

no tremblmg of the strmg 

but heat, more passionate 40 

of bone and the white shell 

and fiery tempered steel 

1921 

SONG 

You are as gold 
as the half-npe gram 
that merges to gold again, 
as white as the white ram 
that beats through 
the half-opened flowers 
of the great flower tufts 
thick on the black hmbs 
of an lUyrian apple bough 

Can honey distill such fragrance 10 
as your bright hair — 
for your face is as fair as rain, 
yet as ram that hes clear 
on white honey-comb, 
lends radiance to the white wax, 
so your hair on your brow 
casts hght for a shadow 
1918 1921 

LETHE 

Nor skm nor hide nor fleece 
Shall cover you. 

Nor curtam of crimson nor fine 
Shelter of cedar-wood be over you. 

Nor the fir-tree 
Nor the pme 

Nor sight of whin nor gorse 
Nor river-yew. 

Nor fragrance of flowermg bush. 


Nor wailing of reed-bird to waken you, 1 o 

Nor of linnet. 

Nor of thrush. 

Nor word nor touch nor sight 
Of lover, you 

Shall long through the mght but for this: 

The roll of the full ude to cover you 
Without question. 

Without luss. 

1918 1924 

LAIS I 

Let her who walks m Paphos 
take the glass, 
let Paphos take the mirror 
and the work of frosted fniit, 
gold apples set 
with silver apple-leaf, 
white leaf of silver 
wrought with vein of gilt. 

Let Paphos hft the mirror, 

let her look 10 

mto the pohshed centre of the disk. 

Let Paphos take the mirror, 

did she press 

flowerlet of flame-flower 

to the lustrous white 

of the white forehead? 

did the dark veins beat 

a deeper purple 

than the wme-deep tmt 

of the dark flower? 20 

Did she deck black hair 

one evenmg, with the winter-white 

flower of the winter-berry, 

did she look (reft of her lover) 

at a face gone white 

under the chaplet 

of white virgin-breath^ 

Lais, exultant, tyraimizmg Greece, 

Lais who kept her lovers m the porch, 
lover on lover waitmg, 30 

(but to creep 

where the robe brushed the threshold 
where still sleeps Lais) 
so she creeps, Lais, 

I ‘The poem “Lais" has m itahcs a translauon of the 
Plato epigram [Anthol Pal ,vi,il m the Greek Anthol~ 
ogy ' Author’s note, Collected PoemsO^ Y , 192s), 214. 
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to lay her mirror at the feet hatmg it deeper still 

of her who reigns in Paphos. when it grows wan and w 


hite, 

remembering past enchantments 
and past ills. 


Lais has left her mirror 

for she sees no longer in its depth 

the Lais’ self 

that laughed exultant 40 

tyranmzing Greece. 

Lais has left her mirror, 
for she weeps no longer, 
finding in its depth, 
a face, but other 
than dark flame and white 
feature of perfect marble. 

Lats has left her mirror, 

(so one wrote) 

to her who reigns in Paphos, so 

Lais who laughed a tyrant over Greece, 

Lais who turned the lovers from the porch, 
that swarm for whom now 
Lais has no use, 

Lais IS now no lover of the glass, 
seeing no more the face as once it was, 
wishing to see that face and finding this. 
1923-1924 1924 

HELEN 

All Greece hates 

the still eyes in the white face, 

the lustre as of olives 

where she stands, 

and the white hands 

All Greece reviles 

the wan face when she smiles. 


Greece sees unmoved, 

God’s daughter, born of love, 
the beauty of cool feet 
and slenderest knees, 
could love indeed the maid, 
only if she were laid, 
white ash amid funereal cypresses. 
1923-1924 1924 

FROM HIPPOLYTUS TEMPORIZES 

Where is the nightmgale, 
in what myrrh- wood and dim? 

O let the mght come black 
for we would conjure back 
all that enchanted him, 

all that enchanted him 

Where is the bird of fire, 
m what packed hedge of rose^ 
in what roofed ledge of flower? 
no other creature knows ic 

what magic lurks within, 

what magic lurks withm. 

Bird, bird, bird, bird we cry, 
hear, pity us in pain, 
hearts break in the sunhght, 
hearts break in dayhght ram, 
only mght heals again, 

only night heals again 
1920-1926 1927 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 

1886- 


GREEN SYMPHONY 1 

I 

The ghttermg leaves of the rhododendrons 
Balance and vibrate in the cool air. 

While m the sky above them 
White clouds chase each other 

I ‘The matcnal in the “Symphonies’* is autobiographic, 
they were printed m the order as written, with the ex- 
ception of “Midsummer Dreams” (“Symphony in 
White and Blue”) and “Poppies of the Red Year” 


Like scampering rabbits, 

Flashes of sunlight sweep the lawn; 

They fling m passing 
Patterns of shadow. 

Golden and green 

(*^Symphony in Scarlet”) which come from the sum- 
mer following the year 1914 when all the others were 
written Many elements went to their making The 
vivid, luminous colour of Gauguin— the vowel-nuances 
of Mallarme — the shifting, rhythmic diversity of 
Debussy — all these I tried to combine with their 
emotional and tonal patterns The “Green Symphony” 
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With long cascades of laughter, i o 

The mating birds dart and swoop to the turf 
’Mid their mad triUings 
Glmts the gay sun behind the trees. 

Down there are deep blue lakes 
Orange blossom droops m the water. 

In the tower of the wmds. 

All the beUs are set adrift 

Jinglmg 

For the dawn 

Thm fluttering streamers 20 

Of breeze lash through the swaymg boughs. 
Palely expectant 

The earth receives the slantmg ram 

I am a glittermg raindrop 

Hugged close by the cool rhododendron. 

I am a daisy starring 

The exquisite curves of the close-cropped 
turf 

The ghttermg leaves of the rhododendron 
Are shaken like blue-green blades of grass, 
Fhckermg, cracking, falling 30 

Splmtering m a milhon fragments 

The wmd runs laughing up the slope 
Stripping off handfuls of wet green leaves. 
To fling m peoples’ faces 
Wallowing on the daisy-powdered turf, 
Clutchmg at the sunhght, 

Cavorung in the shadow 

Like baroque pearls. 

Like cloudy emeralds. 

The clouds and the trees clash together, 4° 
Whirhng and swirhng. 

In the tumult 
Of the spring. 

And the wmd 

2 

The trees splash the sky with their fingers, 

A restless green rout of stars 

With whirhng movement 
They swmg their boughs 

IS peculiarly a poem of sprmg— spnng seen in three 
aspects mommg» noon, and afternoon fadmg to eve- 
ning In general, the "Symphonies’* have no meanu^ 
beyond the primary statement of the moods they re- 
call The identification of self and object was, in them, 
deliberately made as close as possible * Author's note 
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About their stems 

Planes on planes of light and shadow so 

Pass among them, 

Openmg fan-like to fifll. 

The trees are like a sea; 

Tossmg, 

Tremblmg, 

Roarmg, 

Wallowing, 

Dartmg their long green fhckermg fronds 
up at the sky. 

Spotted with white blossom-spray. 

The trees are roofs 6c 

Hollow caverns of cool blue shadow. 
Solemn arches 
In the afternoons 
The whole vast horizon 
In terrace beyond terrace. 

Pinnacle above pinnacle. 

Lifts to the sky 

Serrated ranks of green on green. 

They caress the roofs with their fingers. 
They sprawl about the river to look mto it. 
Up the hiU they come 71 

Gesuculanng challenge 
They cower together 
In dark valleys. 

They yearn out over the fields. 

Enamelled domes 
Tumble upon the grass, 

Crashmg m rum 
Quiet at last 

The trees lash the sky with their leaves, 80 
Uneasily shaking their dark green 
manes. 

3 

Far let the voices of the mad wild birds be 
calling me, 

I wiU abide m this forest of pines. 

When the wmd blows 
Battlmg through the forest, 

I hear it distantly. 

The crash of a perpetual sea. 

When the ram falls, 

I watch silver spears slantmg downwards 
From pale river-pools of sky, 40 

Enclosed in dark fronds 
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When the siin shines, 

I weave together distant branches till they 
enclose mighty circles, 

I sway to the movement of hooded 
summits, 

I swim leisurely m deep blue seas of 
air 

I hug the smooth bark of stately red pillars 
And with cones carefully scattered 
I mark the progression of dark dial- 
shadows 

Flung diagonally downwards through the 
afternoon 

This turf IS not hke turf 100 

It IS a smooth dry carpet of velvet. 
Embroidered with brown patterns of 
needles and cones. 

These trees are not hke trees 
They are innumerable feathery pagoda- 
umbrellas. 

Stiffly ungracious to the wmd, 

Teetenng on red- lacquered stems 

In the evenmg I hsten to the winds’ hsping, 
While the conflagrations of the sunset 
flicker and clash behmd me. 
Flamboyant crenellations of glory anud the 
charred ebony boles 

In the mght the fiery mghtmgales no 

Shall clash and trill through the silence 
Like the voices of mermaids crying 
From the sea 

Long ago has the moon whelmed this 
uncompleted temple. 

Stars swim like gold fish far above the black 
arches 

Far let the umid feet of dawn fly to catch 
me 

I will abide m this forest of pines 
For I have unveiled naked beauty. 

And the thmgs that she whispered to me m 
the darkness. 

Are buried deep m my heart. 120 

Now let the black tops of the pine-trees 
break hke a spent wave. 

Against the grey sky 

These are tombs and memorials and tem- 
ples and altars sun-kindled for me 

1916 


DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI » 

1 

Embarkation 

Dull masses of dense green. 

The forests range their sombre platforms; 

Between them silently, hke a spirit. 

The river finds its own mystenous path 

Loosely the river sways out, backward, 
forward. 

Always fretting the outer side. 

Shunning the invisible focus of each 
crescent, 

Seekmg to spread mto shmmg loops over 
fields 

Like an enormous serpent, dilatmg, 
uncoiling. 

Displaying a broad scaly back of earth- 

smeared gold, 10 

Swaying out sinuously between the dull 
moDonless forests. 

As molten metal might ghde down the hp 
of a vase of dark bronze. 

It goes, while the steamboat driftmg out 
upon It, 

Seems now to be floating not only outwards 
but upwards. 

In the flight of a petal detached and 
gradually movmg skyward 

Above the pink explosion of the calyx of the 
dawn 

2 

Heat 

As if the sun had trodden down the 
sky, 

Unul It holds hving air no more, but only 
humid vapour, 

I ‘Both these poems [“Midsummer Dreams” and 
“Poppies of the Red Year”], in confomuty with my 
original mtennons m the “symphomes,” were stated in 
terms of subiective vision, rather than as terms of 
objective fact With these two final fusions of 

dream and reality I finally put the entire senes of 
“Symphonies” behmd me, and entered a fresh phase 
of development On the trip down I had written 
the senes of poems, “Down the Mississippi,” m which 
I gave my new tcchmque of description denved 
from natural objects themselves, rather than from my 
feelings about them, a full chance to show what it 
could do ’ Fletcher, Life Is My SongQ^ Y , I937)> 
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Heat pressing upon earth with irresistible 
langour, 

Turns all the sobd forest into half-liquid 

smudge. 20 

The heavy clouds like cargo-boats strain 
slowly agamst its current. 

And the flickermg of the haze is like the 
thunder of ten thousand paddles 
Agamst the heavy wall of the horizon, pale- 
blue and utterly wmdless, 

'X''hereon the sun hangs motionless, a 
brassy disc of flame 

3 

Full Moon 

Flmging Its arc of silver bubbles, qmckly 
shifts the moon 

From side to side of us as we go down its 
path, 

I sit on the deck at midnight and watch it 
shppmg and shding. 

Under my tilted chair, like a thin film of 
spilt water 

It IS weavmg a nver of light to take the place 
of this river, 

A river where we shall drift all mght, then 

come to rest m its shallows, 30 

And then I shall wake from my drowsiness 
and look down from some dim 
treetop 

Over white lakes of cotton, hke moonhelds 
on every side 

4 

The Moon’s Orchestra 

When the moon hghts up 
Its dull red campfire through the 
trees. 

And floats out, hke a white bal- 
loon, 

Into the blue cup of the night, borne by a 
casual breeze. 

The moon-orchestra then begins to 
stir 

Jiggle of fiddles commence their crazy 
dance m the darkness 
Crickets churr 

Against the stark reiteration of the rusty 

flutes which frogs 40 

Puff at from rotted logs 
In the swamp 
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And then the moon begins her dance of 
frozen pomp 

Over the hghdy quivermg floor of the flat 
and mournful river. 

Her white feet slightly twist and swirl 
She IS a mad girl 
In an old unht ball room 
Whose walls, half-guessed at through the 
gloom. 

Are hung with the rusty crape of stark 
black cypress 

Which show, through gaps and tatters, red 
stams half hidden away so 

5 

The Stevedores 

Frieze of warm bronze that ghdes with 
cathke movements 
Over the gangplank poised and yet 
awaitmg. 

The smewy thudding rhythm of forty 
shulflmg feet 

Fallmg hke muffled drumbeats on the 
stillness 

O roll the cotton down, 

Roll, roll the cotton down. 

From the further side of Jordan, 

O roll the cotton down' 

And the nver waits, 

The river hstens, 60 

Chuckhng little banjo-notes that break 
with a flop on the stillness. 

And by the low dark shed that holds the 
heavy freights. 

Two lonely cypress trees stand up and 
point with stiffened lingers 
Far southward where a single chimney 
stands out aloof in the sky 

6 

Night Landing 

After the whistle’s roar has bellowed and 
shuddered, 

Shakmg the sleepmg town and the 
somnolent river. 

The deep toned floating of the pilot’s bell 
Suddenly warns the engines 

They stop hke heart-beats that abruptly 
stop. 

The shore ghdes to us, in a wide low 

curve. 70 
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And then — supreme revelation of the 
river — 

The tackle is loosed — the long gangplank 
swings outwards — 

And poised at the end of it, half-naked 
beneath the searchhght, 

A blue-black negro with gleammg teeth 
waits for his chance to leap. 

7 

The Silence 

There is a silence I carry about with me 
always, 

A silence perpetual, for it is self-created, 

A silence of heat, of water, of unchecked 
fruitfulness 

Through which each year the heavy 

harvests bloom, and burst and fall 

Deep, matted green silence of my South, 
Often within the push and scorn of great 

cities. So 

I have seen that mile-wide waste of water 
swaymg out to you. 

And on its current glinunermg, I am gomg 
to the sea 

There is a silence I have achieved I have 
walked beyond its threshold, 

I know It IS without horizons, boundless, 
fathomless, perfect 
And some day maybe, far away, 

I will curl up in it at last and sleep an 
endless sleep. 

1915 1921 

A NOTE ON POLYPHONIC PROSE 

In a recent essay on Shelley, the English 
critic Herbert Read has said, ‘Poetry is 
mainly a function of language — the exploi- 
tation of a medium, a vocal and mental ma- 
terial, in the interests of a personal mood 
or emotion, or of the thoughts evoked by 
such moods and emotions I do not think 
we can say much more about it, accordmg 
to our sensitivity we recognize its success 
The rest of our reasorung about it is cither 
mere prejudice, ethical anxiety, or academic 
pride ’ Earher, m one of his critical volumes, 
the same critic pomted out that there is no 
hard and fast dividing hne to be drawn be- 
tween poetry and prose The dividing line, 
if one is to be sought, must be found not 


in the form employed, but in the quJity of 
the experience conveyed ‘Poetry is inten- 
sive experience, prose is extensive experi- 
ence ’ These remarks, with which I am 
entirely in agreement, will serve, I think, 
to illuminate much that has happened in 
the development of poetry m the English 
language for the last twenty-five years, 
includmg the stiU vexed question as to the 
place to be occupied by the unusual form 
known as polyphoruc prose 

The period from 1913 to 1929 was, m 
England, and still more m America, im- 
mensely fecund in techmeal poetic experi- 
ment It has been followed by a period in 
which the relation of the poets’ ideas to 
tradition, to society, to dogmatic theology, 
or to schemes for social justice has been the 
chief topic debated As a result both Eng- 
hsh and American poetry have become pro- 
gressively more and more mtellectualized, 
while the rich repertory of new forms which 
the poets, notably the Imagists, of the 
earlier years evolved has been somewhat 
overlooked Whether the process of intellec- 
tualization has now reached its hmit, it is 
too early as yet to say But it is still worth 
while to reflect for a moment on some of 
the poeuc novelties of twenty years ago and 
to evaluate their potentiahties 

Polyphomc prose is an attempt to em- 
ploy some of the most time-hallowed 
rhythmic devices of poetry, such as rhyme, 
refrain, assonance and alliteration, for the 
sake of rendering more vividly thereby a 
range of experience that lies halfway be- 
tween the domain of poetry and that of 
prose In order to describe this range of 
experience clearly and accurately, one has 
to go back and examine closely the materials 
out of which most long poems are com- 
posed — inasmuch as polyphomc prose is in 
Itself a form more smtable to extended ex- 
perience than the stricter kind of Imagism 
Somewhat over a century ago Poe de- 
clared that the long poem, as such, was a 
contradiction in terms bemg composed of 
long passages of versified prose inter- 
spersed with other passages of poetry. 
Since then other theorists have raised the 
issue m another form and have debated the 
question of ‘pure poetry.’ Just how much 
pure poetry exists ' 1 ^ny language, and 
where may it be foxmd? This question, 
however, as to whether ‘pure poetry’ does 
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exist, and if so for how long in poems of an 
extended type, need not detain us There is 
sufficient agreement among the cntics of all 
schools that one of the leading character- 
istics of poetry as distinguished from prose 
IS Its compressed, intensive utterance. Or, 
as T S Eliot once remarked, one of the 
chief reasons for wriung poetry today is 
that It saves space 

Polyphomc prose represents the first at- 
tempt in Enghsh to convey intense poetic 
experience within a form which takes as its 
basis that which academic critics, to dis- 
tmguish It from ordinary prose or from the 
elaborate and subtly varied prose of Sir 
Thomas Brown and De Quincey, have 
called ‘oratorical prose ’ The difference be- 
tween this type of ‘oratorical prose,’ m- 
tended to be spoken aloud, and ordinary 
prose IS that m the former the cadences are 
m general more regular and more marked. 
Anyone who will take the trouble to read 
aloud some famous oration of the past, such 
as Webster’s reply to Hayne, or Burke’s m- 
dictment of Warren Hastings, will find 
therein long passages which scan rhythmi- 
cally The New England writers of the last 
century knew this very well, and con- 
tinually employed passages which in effect 
are blank verse written as prose, whenever 
they wanted to be especially eloquent and 
poetical One can find such passages in 
Melville and Hawthorne, and the famous 
first preface to Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass could be transposed entirely mto an 
oratorical type of versification, akm to 
Whitman’s own, with practically no loss 
The only difference, strictly speaking, be- 
tween such passages and polyphomc prose 
IS that these earher attempts to write a 
more poetical and vocal type of prose tend 
for the most part to recall English blank 
verse, while the later form of polyphomc 
prose admits no such constancy It at- 
tempts to follow as Its basis a rhytlim that is 
kept contmually shittmg between verse and 
prose 

It is no derogation to the form itself to 
say that it was discovered entirely by ac- 
udent Miss Amy Lowell, to whom the dis- 
covery IS entirely due, became mterested m 
the form through her admiration for the 
Ballades Franfaises of M Paul Fort As she 
pointed out m her introduction to Can 
Grande's Castle, M. Fort’s work constantly 


intersperses passages wntten m prose with 
others written m the regular classic French 
measure, the Alexandrine. Inasmuch as the 
Alexandrme itself is not an easy rhythm for 
ears attuned to Enghsh to sustam over long 
periods. Miss Lowell reahzed that some 
other English rhythm must be devised. 
Iambic pentameter, the usual alternative, 
was rejected by Miss Lowell, as she her- 
10 self stated, because it was difficult to de- 
part from and go back to; so she finally hit 
upon the expedient of basmg her form ‘on 
the long, flowmg cadence of oratorical 
prose ’ 

The two examples prmted in this an- 
thology may give some idea of the possi- 
bihties of the range and the flexibihty m- 
herent m the form To take Miss Lowell’s 
contribution, ‘The Cross-Roads,’ first Here 
20 we have a drama nc narrative, owing some- 
thing to Browmng’s dramatic narratives in 
its rmnghng of suspense and atmosphere 
and vmd movement from one episode to 
another, but owing still more to Miss 
Lowell’s own command over the narrative 
style, so manifest in many of her other 
poems, and constantly recalling by its ‘re- 
currence of a dominating thought or image, 
corrung in irregularly and m varymg words,’ 
30 the effect of a ballad My own ‘Clipper- 
Ships’ is somewhat different It attempts to 
display a verbal panorama of the whole 
Chpper-Ship era of New England, with a 
marked refram based on the combmation 
of an old sea-chantey and the single domi- 
nating image of the ship, ‘beautiful as a 
tiered cloud ’ My poem m short is a brief 
descriptive epic, while Miss Lowell’s is a 
dramatic ballad 

40 The form of polyphomc prose is thus 
flexible enough to permit a consideiable 
variety of subject matter I can see no rea- 
son why good polyphonic prose poems 
should not be written deahng with themes 
drawn from experiences of love, of personal 
bereavement, or of rehgion But the sur- 
charging of the prose paragraph with all 
the possible effects of rhyme, assonance, 
alliterauon and refrain which the form it- 
jo self imphes makes it only apphcable to 
poems which deal with states of high 
emotion rather than intellectual tension I 
cannot imagine any ultra-modem mtcUec- 
tuahst-poet using this form for his meta- 
physical cogitations on the meamng of life. 
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death, the Cathohc dogma, or the prole- 
tarian revolution 

Since Miss Lowell and I first began to 
write in polyphomc prose, not many poets 
have cared to contmue with the experiment 
It would seem that there is a considerable 
and general prejudice agamst the acceptance 
as poeucal of any form which appears typo- 
graphically to be prose, even though it may 
possess in ways capable of great variation so 
many characterisDcs of fine poetry Miss 
Lowell herself referred to this typographi- 
cal difficulty in her discussion of the form, 
but she pointed out that if polyphomc prose 
is read aloud from the page the difficulty 
immediately disappears This is indeed the 
case, though I also fancy that most poetry 
when not read aloud from the page simi- 
larly loses a considerable part of its effect 
Nevertheless, polyphomc prose does de- 
mand a special effort on the part of the 
reader to follow But so does all fine poetry' 

Various prose writers seeking for an ex- 
tension of prose into realms beyond the nat- 
urahstic have recently put into their novels 
long passages of lyrical and emotional de- 
scription that recall the devices first dis- 
covered by the writers of polyphomc prose 
One might cite here Thomas Wolfe and his 
use of the refrain, ‘O lost, and by the wind 
grieved, ghost, come back agam,’ through- 
out his Look Homeward, Angel, or Conrad 
Aiken’s use in his novel. Great Circle, of 
the ‘stream of consciousness’ monologue 
elaborated in a more poetic and rhythrmc 
way than Joyce had allowed himself in 
Ulysses These attempts, and some others 
hke them, show that variations of poly- 
phomc prose have by no means been aban- 
doned, and that the vem is very far from 
bemg worked out. 

I myself, however, feel it necessary to 
warn the reader that I did not contmue my 
vmtmg m polyphomc prose form beyond 
the year 1920 The few specimens which I 
was able to produce, all — with one excep- 
non which still remains in manuscript — 
pubhshed in my Breakers and Granite, cost 
me so much time and effort, and met with 
such poor response, that I decided after 
much thinkmg to abandon the form m 
favour of a type of verse which more closely 
approached the familiar stanzaic forms. 
Whether I was right or wrong m my direc- 
tion I cannot say. Sufficient for me to as- 


sert that I still beheve polyphomc prose to 
be a medium with very remarkable possi- 
bihties, sufficient for me to wish with all 
my heart that more modem poets would 
some day try their hands at it. 

1937 1938 

CLIPPER-SHIPS 

10 Beautiful as a tiered cloud, skysails set 
and shrouds twanging, she emerges from 
the surges that keep nmmng away before 
day on the low Pacific shore. With the roar 
of the wind blowmg half a gale after, she 
heels and lunges, and bunes her bows m 
the smother, lifting them swiftly, and scat- 
tering the ghstenmg spray-drops from her 
jibsails with laughter Her spars are crack- 
mg, her royals are half sphtting, her lower 
20 stunsail booms are bent aside, hke bow- 
strmgs ready to loose, and the water is 
roaring into her scuppers, but she still stag- 
gers out under a full press of sail, her upper 
trucks enkindled by the sim mto shafts of 
rosy flame 

Oh, the anchor is up and the sails they 
are set, and it’s ’way Rio, ’round Cape Stiff 
and up to Boston, mnety days hauhng at the 
ropes the decks slope and the stays creak 
JO as she lurches into it, sending her jib awash 
at every thrust, and a handful of dust and a 
thirst to make you weep, are all we get for 
being two years away to sea 

Topgallant stunsail has carried away' 
Ease the spanker' The anchor is rusted on 
the deck Men in short duck trousers, wide- 
brimmed straw hats, with brown mahogany 
faces, pace up and down, spinmng the 
wornout yarns they told a year ago Some 
40 are coiling rope, some smoke, ‘Chips’ is 
picking oakum near the boats Ten thou- 
sand nules away lies their last port In the 
nggmg chmbs a hairy monkey, and a green 
parakeet screams at the masthead. In the 
dead calm of a boiling noonday near the 
fine, she hfts her spread of shining canvas 
from heel to truck, from jib o’ jib to ring- 
tail, from moonsails to watersails. Men 
have hung their washmg m the stays so she 
50 can get more way on her She ghosts along 
before an imperceptible breeze, the sails 
hanging Ump in the cross-trees, and clash- 
ing against the masts She is a proud white 
albatross skimming across the ocean, beau- 
tiful as a tiered cloud Oh, a Yankee ship 
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comes down the river, blow, boys, blow 
her masts and yards they shme hke silver 
blow, my bully boys, blow she’s a crack 
ship, a dandy chpper, nme hundred miles 
from land, she’s a down-Easter from Mas- 
sachusetts, and she’s bound to the Rio 
Grande' 

Where are the men who put to sea m her 
on her first voyage^ Some have piled their 
bones m Cahforma among the hides, some lo 
died frozen off the Horn m snowstorms, 
some slipped down between two greybacks, 
when the yards were joggled suddenly 
Still she ghstens beautifully, her decks 
snow-white with constant scrubbmg as she 
sweeps mto some empty sailless bay which 
sleeps all day, where the wild deer skip 
away when she fires her eighteen pounder, 
the sound reverberating about the empty 
hills San Francisco’ No San Francisco 20 
will not be built for a dozen years to come 
Meanwhile she hums with the tumult of 
loading The mutineers, even, are let out of 
their irons and flogged and fed Every day 
from when the dawn flares up red amid the 
hills to the hour it drops dead to westward, 
men walk gawkily, balmcmg on their heads 
the burden of heavy, stiff hides Now the 
anchor is up and the sails they are set and 
it’s ’way, Rio Boston girls are pullmg at the 30 
ropes only three months of trouble yet 
time for us to go' 

Beautiful as a tiered cloud she flies out 
seaward, and on her decks loaf and stumble 
a luckless crowd, and filthy sweepmgs of 
the stews In a week, in a day, they have 
spent a year’s wages, swilling it away and 
letting the waste of it run down among the 
gutters How were these deadbeats bribed 
to go? Only the Ann Street runners know. 40 
Dagos, Dutchmen, Souwegians, niggers, 
crimp-captured greenhorns, they loaf up on 
the after deck, some of them already wrecks, 
so sick they wish they had never been born 
Before them all the ‘old man’ calls for a 
bucket of salt water to wash off his shore 
face. While he is at it, telhng them how he 
wiU haze them till they are dead if they try 
soldienng, but it will be good grub and 
easy work if they hand, reef and steer and 50 
heave the lead, his officers are below, rum- 
maging through the men’s dunnage, pulling 
out heavers, pnekers, rum bottles, sheath 
kmves, and pistols On each grizzled half- 
cowed face appears something between a 
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sheepish grm, a smirk of fear, a threat of 
treachery, and the dogged resignation of a 
brute But the mate — Bucko Dougles is his 
name — is the very same that booted three 
men off the masthead when they were 
shortemng sail in the teeth of a Cape Horn 
snorter Two of them fell mto the sea, and 
the third was tossed still groamng into the 
wrater Only last mght the captam stuck his 
cigar butt mto one poor swabber’s face for 
not mmdmg the compass, and gave Jim 
Barnes a taste of rathne hash for commg up 
on deck with dirty hands Meanwhile tmder 
a grand spread of canvas, one hundred feet 
from side to side, the ship rides up the 
parallels From aloft through the blue still- 
ness of a tropic mght, crammed with stars, 
with thunder brewing in the horizon, a 
mournful echo nses and swells 

Oh, my name is hangmg Johnny, 

Hooray, hooray' 

Oh, my name is hanging Johnny, 

So hang, boys, hang 

The Great Repuhbc, laimched before 
thirty thousand people, her naain truck 
overlookmg the highest steeple of the town, 
the eagle at her bows, and colours flymg, 
now in her first and last port, is slowly 
dymg She is a charred hulk, with topplmg 
masts, seared gilding, and bhstered sides 
The Alert no more shdes pertly through 
the bergs of the Horn The desolate barrens 
of Staten Land, where no man was ever 
born, hold her bones The Black Bailer 
Lightning, that took eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of cargo around the world in one 
quick trip, was hurled and ripped to pieces 
on some unchartered reef or other The 
Dreadnought disappeared m a hurricane’s 
smother of foam The Sovereign of the 
Seas, that never furled her top-sails for ten 
years, was sheared clean amidships by the 
bows of an iron steamer as she left her last 
port The slaver. Bald Eagle, cut an tm- 
lucky career short when she parted with her 
anchor and piled up on the Paracels where 
the pirate junks are waitmg for every ship 
that swells out over the horizon. The Ante- 
lope was caught off the Grande Ladrone m 
the northeast monsoon, she’s gone. The 
Flying Cloud, proud as she was of beatmg 
every ship that carried the Stars and Stripes 
or the St. George’s flag, could not race 
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taster than a thunder-bolt that fell one 
day on her deck and turned her to a cloud 
of flame — everythmg burned away but her 
fame' No more will California hear the 
little Pilgrim's parting cheer The crew took 
to an open boat when their ship was scuttled 
by a privateer So they die out, year after 
year 

Sometimes the lookout on a great 
steamer wallowing and threshmg through 
the heavy seas by mghtj sees far off on his 
lee quarter somethmg like a lofty swmging 
tight Beautiful as a uered cloud, a ghostly 
chpper-ship emerges from the surges that 
keep running away before day on the low 
Pacific shore Her upper works are en- 
kmdled by the sun mto shafts of rosy 
flame Swimming hke a duck, steering hke 
a fish, easy yet dry, hvely yet stiff, she lifts 
cloud on cloud of crowded stainless sail 
She creeps abeam, within hail, she dips, 
she chases, she outpaces hke a mettlesome 
racer the lumbering tea-kettle that keeps 
her company Before she fades into the 
weather quarter, the lookout cries ‘Holy 
Jiggers, are you the Flying Dutchman, that 
you go two knots to our one?’ Hoarsely 
comes back this answer from the sail 
'Challenge is our name America our na- 
tion Bully Waterman our master we can 
beat Creation ’ 

And It’s ’way, Rio, 

Way — hay — hay, Rio 
O, fare you well, my pretty young girl. 
For we’re bound to the Rio Grande 
1915 1921 

THE SWAN * 

Under a wall of bronze, 

Where beeches dip and trail 
Thin branches in the water, 

With red-tipped head and wmgs, 

A beaked ship under sail. 

There ghdes a great black swan 

I Fletcher says *I recall plainly the circumstances under 
which this poem was composed 1 was walking along 
the ThameS) on a beautiful sunny October day* at a 
spot where the opposite bank of the river was bordered 
by a row ol beech uees fringing the water, with long 
branches and copper-coloured foliage Suddenly from a 
small creek, appeared a black swan which swam 
straight derwn the river, breaking its perfectly stiU and 
micror-like surface into wide ripples The towers of 
Oxford University loomed up m the distance, softened 
and mellowed by the hazy iunlight of autumn It was 


Under the autumn trees 
He goes The branches quiver, 

Dance m the wraith-hke water, 

Which ripples beneath the sedge lo 
With the slackening furrow that ghdes 
In his wake when he is gone 
The beeches bow dark heads. 

Into the windless dusk. 

Where in mist great towers stand 
Guarding a lonely strand 
That is bodiless and dim. 

He speeds with easy stride, 

And I would go beside. 

Till the low brown hills divide 
At last, for me and him 
1919 1927 

ELEGY ON TINTERN ABBEY 

That ‘something far more deeply 
interfused 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns’ 
Has changed direction now And that 
which woke 

In one man’s vision, fired by the setting sun 
Of faith from these old altars, has gone down 
Like life-blood trickhng from the wounds 
of Christ 

Slowly, to the dumb grass And that which 
stirred 

Within the silence of the cemetery 
That followed after the proud challenge 
pealed 

From hps that loved America and France, 
Was a loud mocking hoot from factories n 
Crying, ‘Come out, be filled ’ And so the 
world 

Turned backward from its path and 
followed gold’s 

False rushlight gleaming from the dismal 
swamp. 

Mocking the prophets always and their 
creed 

And thus the music of humamty, 

‘Of ample power to chasten and subdue,* 

this scene and the mood it evoked that I tned to con- 
vey m my verse The mingling of exact rhyme with 
assonance (for cxairple “sedge” and “heads” in the 
second stanza), the free stanzalc form, the combina- 
tion of words denotmg colour with vowel sounds sug- 
gesting the flow of the river, are all effects that may be 
found in some of my longer poems, such as the 
•‘Sjrmphonies,” but here shortened and compressed * 
Ben 6 t, ed , Fifty Poefj(N Y , 1933)^72-73 
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That still sad music breathed from out 
these stones. 

Was lost amidst the mountmg shriek and 
blare 

Of ‘sell quick and buy cheap ’ And so the 

world 20 

Grew one vast Manchester of laisser- 
faire, 

Low and victorious, ’mong which 
stranger-folk 

Who clinked the spurs of Cavahers, or 
swore 

The oaths of the mad Puritans, went 
down 

To drink the stream of Lethe with their 
peers 

God of the world, Who suffers the unjust. 

Poured out His potent spell It fumed like 
wine. 

In many brains. One merely spelled out 
words 

In some newspaper, and the mormng’s 
sun 

Rose clear to greet them Long as outward 
white 30 

Was inward black, one was content to 
swear 

That all was well with earth Meanwhile 
the wheels 

Turned furious, and the httle wheels of 
Time 

Beside them, saw they ran the faster as 

New nations learned the trick to make them 
turn 

No one can say what happened then, nor 
how 

Men had no time to pause and gather 
thought 

Earth in its furious dance spun one mad 
twirl. 

And then beyond the wheels were sudden 
come 

The lean grey throats of guns uneasily 

crouching 40 

And searchmg skies for prey What made 
the world 

Grow dark, and then the awful echoes 
start. 

Rebounding here and echoing there, none 
knew. 

Only the wheels had got at last their way 

Not three hours then, but four years 
Calvary 
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Meantime the dawn kept to its ‘pnesthke 
task’ 

Of wakmg worlds too brutahzed to ask. 
Aught but ‘how long’’ too agomzed to 
know 

Aught but the need of fitting on anew 
One’s gas-mask, fixmg bayonets again 50 
Against attacks unseen To such a stram 
As this now blew ‘the misty mountam- 
wmds’ 

That once spoke liberty And to this came 
Songs of man’s triumph in the swelhng 
mam 

Full-tide set towards progress Till, at last. 
The sullen guns grew weary riddling earth 
To rubbish-heaps and so withdrew agam. 
Leaving the beaten folk to cower there. 
Behind the barrier of an empty word 

And then men saw, as dawn at last released 
The last long trenchhne furrowmg earth 

defiled, 61 

That man was fastened hand and foot alike 
To his machines, not as Prometheus now 
Chamed to his sad rock and yet nobler than 
The god that doomed him but Imon 
cursed. 

Who raped great Hera, and hence, self- 
condemned, 

Must roll through Hell forever on his wheel 

What then can free our fingers or dispel 
The chill delusion of dark crawlmg 
thoughts 

That haunt too close the tomb? Can 

madness save 70 

The sanity of the void? Is there a mne 
Not torn from man’s guts by the fiddhng 
bow 

Of greed and ignorance hired each day 
anew 

To play on them? Well, if there is, not here 
May It be found, where, as a numbing 
spell. 

Some ancient acqmescence haunts the 
dust. 

But rather where the shells and shards are 
piled, 

Vam effort, with the souls that strove m 
vain. 

There you may find some outcast sons of 
men 

Who see, but will not yield to their 

despair. 80 

1935 
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ELEGY ON AN EMPTY 
SKYSCRAPER! 

I 

Against the wall of this sky. 

Leaden pall threaded with cardboard 

boxes, the pale hght of the towers 
Fhckers unearthly still, 

Long leaden streets between them 
Agamst the wall of this sky, the cream- 
white faces 

Of stone blocks bound in ghttermg steel 
gleam high. 

Jut to the sky, and break 
Packed huddled ranks of clouds and roofs 
apart 

Thrustmg their own horizon yet a httle 
higher. 

Beauty is spread lo 

Here over hoUow voids, beneath these 
walls 

Clamour of traffic shdes through 
corridors. 

Long elevator-shafts shoot mountainously 
downwards 

Steel on the surface repels 
This drizzhng daylight, through the inner 
core 

Vertical darkness spreads. 

Extends its empire upwards. 

Forces the tower to tremble with dull 
sound 

Noise of wheels tuned to wheels 
Driving the darkness skjrward, 20 

Forcing the human darkness that should 
hide 

I ‘The Empire State Building, the tallest m New York 
and in the world, was finished m the spring of 1931, 
but thanks to the depression has still remained largely 
empty on its upper floors When I first saw it, m 
July i93i> on a day of threatening thunderstorms to 
north and coppery sunset to westward, I could not 
escape the impression that 1 was standing on the sum- 
mit of a spot as uninhabited as Everest I stayed there 
three or four hours, filling several pages of e notebook 
with such scattered fragments of impression as “leaden 
pall threaded with cardboard boxes” to describe the 
sky, or “noise of wheels tuned to wheels” to describe 
the traffic It was not until two months and more had 
passed, on the return journey to England, that on 
gomg over my notebook I found the fragments I had 
assembled could be shaped into a poem The form is 
loosely stanzaic, and the second section aims, by repe- 
tition of rhymes from one stanza to another, to give 
something of the effect of climbing upwards * Author’s 
note. 


The earth m fruitfulness, sull bleakly 
upward, 

In a stark affirmanon. 

Stone flanged to steel here to repel the 
dayhght. 

Void affirmation, smee the sky goes higher 
And men drift past, unseeing. 

Bowed deeper by the weight of locked-m 
stone — 

Balancing bodies agamst the heat that holds 
Its swift course vertically downwards, 
Draggmg their heavy feet into its molten 

pavements, 30 

Swaying their shrinking flesh against its 
reverberant walls, 

Noise of wheels tuned to wheels. 
Bewildered by the men that move amid 
them. 

While still the tower lurches 
Upwards with its long shadow, 

Fhght of white ripples four-square on the 
sky 

Here is this drift against the wall of the sky, 
Steel arms that hft. 

Tackle that rattles. 

Torches that sputter, 40 

Chattering hammers that shake the empty 
brain. 

The roar and the mutter 
Of the swift elevated train. 

And the ships at the dockside. 

The pencilled hnes of the bridges. 

The dull green carpet of park. 

The wide grey floor of the bay — 

Is all this hving to-day> 

The fuming and looping line of the surly 
river to westward. 

Stained by the sunset to red — 50 

Is all this hvmg, or dead? 

Dead are the twinkling lights and the 
sombre reflections 
Of the earth-dwellers stretched 

heavenwards here from below? 

Who IS there living to know? 

Only the wide hollow offices, the corndors 
empty of light. 

Tier after tier gomg downwards here mto 
the mght. 

2 

Thick pencil of shadow stretched across the 
street, 

Ifl could hft 
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Your weight and make you wnte. 

Or if at mght 60 

I could make move that fixed and arrogant 
light 

That stands there emptily glarmg to 
repeat. 

In higher guise, the street-lamp’s signal- 
flight. 

What agamst all the words that we repeat 
In vain to-day. 

What IS the one word I would make you 
say? 

'Here where once stared m dumb hope to 
the sky 

Man by his naked blaze, and saw smoke 
take away 

In folds of undulating grey 

His prayer, not knowing walls however 

high 70 

Here wall on wall is heaped, steel thread to 
thread 

Is riveted to extend the ever-dead 
Vain flight of shadow where the chasms 
cry ’ 

Is this the word, or is some other thmg 
That which I seek, the sky gives no reply. 
Will man grow wise and grow another 
wing 

As powerful as the one that set on high 
This thing? 

I do not know 

But slow the darkness gathers, echoes 

brmg 80 

Only the wild cries of mechanic woe 


3 

Could I but strip you down. 

Tear steel from steel m long peeled stnps, 
and break 

The mterlockmg blocks of cream-white 
stone. 

Send them like autumn leaves swift 
spinnmg down. 

Or level, near and far. 

This nty, spread about you greemng fields. 
Leave you alone, all empty as you are, 
Gleammg-nerved flower that no grass 
reveals. 

Either I’d do 90 

But it IS vam withm your walls to go. 

To feel m your dead heart the beat and 
stram 

Of hopes grown pamc-snutten, to and fro 
AiiUions of meaningless lights. 

When all about you is the soundless 
night’s 

There is wide space between 
Man’s topmast and his keel, and m it death 
Comes without sign or sound or stir of 
breath 

No one shall fill that room, or take his 
place 

In It, as stowaway or come-aboard, 100 

Nor shall the meagre wmdow-blmd be 
lowered. 

Nor shall the dark be levelled by a face. 

1931 1935 
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FIREWORKS 

You hate me and I hate you, 

And we are so polite, we two* 

But whenever I see you, I burst apart 
And scatter the sky with my blazmg heart. 
It spits and sparkles m stars and balls. 

Buds mto roses — and flares, and falls 

Scarlet buttons, and pale green disks. 

Silver spirals and asterisks. 

Shoot and tremble in a mist 

Peppered with mauve and amethyst 10 


I shme in the windows and hght up the 
trees, 

And all because I hate you, if you please 

And when you meet me, you rend asunder 
And go up in a flaming wonder 
Of saffron cubes, and crimson moons. 

And wheels aU amaranths and maroons. 

Golden lozenges and spades. 

Arrows of malachites and jades. 

Patens of copper, azure sheaves 
As you mount, you flash in the glossy 
leaves 
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Such fireworks as we make, we two’ 

Because you hate me and I hate you 

1919 

PATTERNS 

I WALK down the garden paths. 

And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills 

I walk down the patterned garden-paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown 

With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 

I too am a rare 

Pattern As I wander down 

The garden paths 

My dress IS richly figured, 10 

And the tram 

Makes a pmk and silver stain 
On the gravel, and the thrift 
Of the borders 

Just a plate of current fashion. 

Tripping by m high-heeled, ribboned 
shoes 

Not a softness anywhere about me. 

Only whalebone and brocade 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 

Ofahmetree For my passion 20 

Wars against the stiff brocade 

The daffodils and sqxulls 

Flutter in the breeze 

As they please 

And I weep. 

For the hme-tree is in blossom 
And one small flower has dropped upon my 
bosom 

And the plashing of waterdrops 
In the marble foimtain 

Comes down the garden-paths 30 

The dripping never stops 
Underneath my stiffened gown 
Is the softness of a woman bathmg in a 
marble basm, 

A basm in the midst of hedges grown 
So thick, she cannot see her lover hidmg. 
But she guesses he is near. 

And the shdmg of the water 
Seems the strokmg of a dear 
Hand upon her 

What is Summer m a fine brocaded gown! 

I should like to see it lying in a heap upon 
the ground 41 

All the pink and silver crumpled up on the 
ground 


I would be the pink and silver as I ran 
along the paths. 

And he would stumble after, 

Bewildered by my laughter 
I should see the sun flashmg from his 

sword-hilt and the buckles on his 
shoes 

I would choose 

To lead him m a maze along the patterned 
paths, 

A bright and laughmg maze for my heavy- 
booted lover 

Till he caught me in the shade, 50 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised 
my body as he clasped me. 

Aching, melting, unafraid 
With the shadows of the leaves and the 
sundrops. 

And the plopping of the waterdrops. 

All about us in the open afternoon — 

I am very like to swoon 
With the weight of this brocade. 

For the sun sifts through the shade 

Underneath the fallen blossom 
In my bosom, 60 

Is a letter I have hid 
It was brought to me this mommg by a 
rider from the Duke 

‘Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord 
Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday se’nmght ’ 

As I read it in the white, mormng sunlight, 
The letters squirmed like snakes 
‘Any answer. Madam’*’ said my footman 
‘No,’ I told him 

‘See that the messenger takes some 
refreshment 

No, no answer ’ 70 

And I walked into the garden. 

Up and down the patterned paths. 

In my stiff, correct brocade 
The blue and yellow flowers stood up 
proudly in the sun. 

Each one 

I stood upright too. 

Held rigid to the pattern 
By the soffiiess of my gown. 

Up and down I walked. 

Up and down. so 

In a month he would have been my 
husband 

In a month, here, underneath this hme. 

We would have broke the pattern, 
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He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 
That sunlight carried blessmg 
And I answered, Tt shall be as you have 
said ’ 

Now he IS dead 90 

In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 
Up and down 

The patterned garden-paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown 
The sqiulls and daffodils 
Will give place to pillared roses, and to 
asters, and to snow 
I shall go 
Up and down. 

In my gown 

Gorgeously arrayed, 100 

Boned and stayed 

And the softness of my body will be 
guarded from embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace 
For the man who should loose me is dead, 
Fighang with the Duke m Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war 
Christ' What are patterns for’ 

1915 

LILACS 

Lilacs, 

False blue. 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour ofhlac. 

Your great puffs of flowers 
Are everywhere in this my New England. 
Among your heart-shaped leaves 
Orange orioles hop like music-box birds 
and sing 

Their little weak soft songs, 10 

In the crooks of your branches 
The bright eyes of song sparrows sitting on 
spotted eggs 

Peer restlessly through the hght and 
shadow 
Of all Springs. 

Lilacs m dooryards 

Holdmg quiet conversations with an early 
moon. 

Lilacs watching a deserted house 
Setrhng sideways into the grass of an old 
road. 


Lilacs, wmd-beaten, staggermg under a 
lopsided shock of bloom 
Above a cellar dug mto a hiU io 

You are everywhere 
You were everywhere 

You tapped the window when the preacher 
preached his sermon. 

And ran along the road beside the boy 
going to school 

You stood by pasmre-bars to give the cows 
good milking, 

You persuaded the housewife that her dish 
pan was of silver 

And her husband an image of pure gold. 
You flaunted the fragrance of your blossoms 
Through the wide doors of Custom 
Houses — 

You, and sandal-wood, and tea, 30 

Charging the noses of quiU-dnvmg clerks 
When a ship was m from China. 

You called to them ‘Goose-quill men, 
goose-quill men, 

May IS a month for flitting,’ 

Until they writhed on their high stools 
And wrote poetry on their letter-sheets 
behind the propped-up ledgers. 
Paradoxical New England clerks. 

Writing mventories in ledgers, readmg the 
‘Song of Solomon’ at mght. 

So many verses before bed-time. 

Because it was the Bible 40 

The dead fed you 

Amid the slant stones of graveyards. 

Pale ghosts who planted you 
Came in the mght-time 
And let their thm hair blow through your 
clustered stems 
You are of the green sea. 

And of the stone hills which reach a long 
distance 

You are of elm-shaded streets with httle 
shops where they sell kites and 
marbles. 

You are of great parks where everyone 
walks and nobody is at home 
You cover the bhnd sides of greenhouses so 
And lean over the top to say a hurry-word 
through the glass 

To your friends, the grapes, mside. 

Lilacs, 

False blue. 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour of lilac. 
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You have forgotten your Eastern onguij 
The veiled women with eyes like panthers, 

The swollen, aggressive turbans of jeweled 
Pashas 6o 

Now you are a very decent flower, 

A reticent flower, 

A curiously clear-cut, candid flower. 

Standing beside clean doorways. 

Friendly to a house-cat and a pair of 
spectacles, 

Makmg poetry out of a bit of moonhght 
And a himdred or two sharp blossoms 

Maine knows you. 

Has for years and years. 

New Hampshire knows you, 7° 

And Massachusetts 
And Vermont 

Cape Cod starts you along the beaches to 
Rhode Island, 

Connecticut takes you from a river to the 
sea 

You are brighter than apples, 

Sweeter than mbps. 

You are the great flood of our souls 
Bursting above the leaf-shapes of our 
hearts. 

You are the smell of all Summers, 

The love of wives and children, so 

The recollection of the gardens of httle 
children. 

You are State Houses and Charters 
And the famihar treading of the foot to and 
fro on a road it knows 
May is hlac here in New England, 

May is a thrush smgmg ‘Sun up’’ on a tip- 
top ash-tree. 

May IS white clouds behind pme-trees 
Puffed out and marching upon a blue sky 
May IS a green as no other. 

May IS much sun through small leaves. 

May is soft earth, 9 ° 

And apple-blossoms. 

And wmdows open to a South wmd 
May is a full hght wmd of lilac 
From Canada to Narragansett Bay. 

Lilacs, 

False blue. 

White, 

Purple, 

Colour of hlac. 

Heart-leaves of lilac all over New England, 
Roots of lilac under all the soil of New 

England, loi 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Lilac m me because I am New England, 
Because my roots are m it. 

Because my leaves are of it. 

Because my flowers are for it. 

Because it is my country 
And I speak to it of itself 
And sing of it with my own voice 
Smce certainly it is mine 

1915 


THE CROSS-ROADS 

A BULLET through his heart at dawn On the 
table a letter signed with a woman’s name. 
A wind that goes howhng round the house, 
and weeping as in shame Cold November 
dawn peeping through the windows, cold 
dawn creeping over the floor, creepmg up 
his cold legs, creepmg over his cold body, 
creepmg across his cold face A glaze of 
thm yellow simhght on the staring eyes 
Wind howling through bent branches A 
wind which never dies down Howhng, 
waihng The gazing eyes glitter in the sun- 
hght The hds are frozen open and the eyes 
gbtter 

The thudding of a pick on hard earth A 
spade grinding and crunching Overhead, 
branches writhing, winding, interlacing, 
imwinding, scattering, tortured twiiungs, 
tossings, creakings Wind flinging branches 
apart, drawing them together, whispenng 
and whining among them A waning, lob- 
sided moon cutting through black clouds 
A stream of pebbles and earth and the 
empty spade gleams clear in the moonhght, 
then is rammed agam into the black earth 
Tramping of feet Men and horses Squeak- 
ing of wheels 

‘Whoa> Ready, Jim’’ 

‘All ready ’ 

Somethmg falls, settles, is still Suicides 
have no coffin 

‘Give us the stake, Jim Now.’ 

Pound' Pound' 

‘He’ll never walk Nailed to the ground ’ 

An ash stick pierces his heart, if it buds 
the roots will hold him He is a part of the 
earth now, clay to clay Overhead the 
branches sway, and writhe, and twist in the 
wmd He’ll never walk with a bullet in his 
heart, and an ash sack naihng him to the 
cold, black ground 
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Six months he lay still Six months And 
the water welled up m his body, and soft 
blue spots chequered it He lay still, for 
the ash stick held him m place Six months! 
Then her face came out of a mist of green 
Pink and white and frail hke Dresden china, 
hhes-of-the-valley at her breast, puce- 
coloured silk sheenmg about her Under 
the young green leaves, the horse at a foot- 
pace, the high yellow wheels of the chaise 10 
scarcely turnmg, her face, ripplmg hke 
gram a-blowing, under her puce-coloured 
bonnet, and burning beside her, flaming 
withm his correct blue coat and brass but- 
tons, IS someone What has dimmed the 
sun? The horse steps on a rolling stone, a 
wind m the branches makes a moan The 
bttle leaves tremble and shake, turn and 
quake, over and over, tearmg their stems 
There is a shower of young leaves, and a 20 
sudden-sprung gale wails in the trees 

The yellow-wheeled chaise is rocking — 
rocking, and all the branches are knocking 
— knocking The sun in the sky is a flat, 
red plate, the branches creak and grate 
She screams and cowers, for the green 
fohage IS a lowering wave surgmg to 
smother her But she sees nothing The 
stake holds firm The body writhes, the 
body squirms The blue spots widen, the 30 
flesh tears, but the stake wears well in the 
deep, black ground It holds the body m 
the sail, black ground 

Two years' The body has been m the 
ground two years It is worn away, it is 
clay to clay Where the heart moulders, a 
greenish dust, the stake is thrust Late 
August It IS, and night, a mght flauntmgly 
jewelled with stars, a night of shootmg stars 40 
and loud msect noises Down the road to 
Tilbury, silence — and the slow flapping of 
large leaves Down the road to Sutton, 
silence — and the darkness of heavy-foh- 
aged trees Down the road to Wayfleet, 
silence — and the whirring scrape of insects 
in the branches Down the road to Edgars- 
town, silence — and stars hke steppmg- 
stones in a pathway overhead It is very 
quiet at the cross-roads, and the sign- 50 
board pomts the way down the four roads, 
endlessly points the way where nobody 
wishes to go 

A horse is gallopmg, galloping up from 
Sutton Shakmg the wide, sail leaves as he 


goes under them Stnkmg sparks with his 
iron shoes, silencmg the katydids. Dr 
Morgan ndmg to a child-birth over Til- 
bury way; ridmg to dehver a woman of her 
first-born son One o’clock from Wayfleet 
bell tower, what a shower of shootmg stars' 
And a breeze all of a sudden, jamng the 
big leaves and making them jerk up and 
down Dr Morgan’s hat is blown from his 
head, the horse swerves, and curves away 
from the sign-post An oath — spurs — a 
blurrmg of grey mist A quick left twist, 
and the gelding is snortmg and racmg down 
the Tilbury road with the wmd droppmg 
away behmd him 

The stake has wrenched, the stake has 
started, the body, flesh from flesh, has 
parted But the bones hold aght, socket and 
ball, and clamping them down m the hard, 
black ground is the stake, wedged through 
ribs and spine The bones may twist, and 
heave, and twme, but the stake holds them 
still in hne The breeze goes down, and the 
roimd stars shme, for the stake holds the 
fleshless bones in Ime 

Twenty years now' Twenty long years' 
The body has powdered itself away, it is 
clay to clay It is brown earth mmgled with 
brown earth Only flaky bones remain, lam 
together so long they fit, although not one 
bone IS knit to another The stake is there 
too, rotted through, but upright still, and 
suU piercing down between nbs and spme 
in a straight hne 

Yellow stillness is on the cross-roads, 
yellow stillness is on the trees The leaves 
hang drooping, wan The four roads pomt 
four yellow ways, saffron and gamboge rib- 
bons to the gaze A httle swirl of dust blows 
up Tilbury road, the wind which fens it has 
not strength to do more, it ceases, and the 
dust settles down A htde whirl of wmd 
comes up Tilbury road It brmgs a sound 
of wheels and feet The wmd reels a mo- 
ment and faints to nothing under the sign- 
post Wmd again, wheels and feet louder 
Wind again — again — again A drop of 
ram, flat mto the dust Drop! — Drop' 
Thick heavy raindrops, and a shrieking 
wind bendmg the great trees and wrench- 
mg off their leaves. 

Under the black sky, bowed and drip- 
ping with ram, up Tilbury road, comes the 
procession A funeral procession, boimd 
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for the graveyard at Wayfleet Feet and 
wheels — feet and wheels And among them 
one who is carried 

The bones m the deep, still earth shiver 
and pull There is a qmver through the 
rotted stake Then stake and bones fall to- 
gether in a little puffing of dust 
Like meshes of hnked steel the rain shuts 
down behind the procession, now well 
along the Wayfleet road 
He wavers like smoke in the buffeting 
wmd His fingers blow out like smoke, his 
head ripples in the gale. Under the sign- 
post, m the pourmg ram, he stands, and 
watches another quavering figure drifung 
down the Wayfleet road Then swiftly he 
streams after it It flickers among the trees 
He hcks out and winds about them Over, 
under, blown, contorted Spindrift after 
spindrift, smoke following smoke There is 
a waihng through the trees, a waihng of 
fear, and after it laughter — laughter — 
laughter, skirlmg up to the black sky. 
Lightnmg jags over the funeral procession 
A heavy clap of thunder Then darkness 
and rain, and the sound of feet and wheels 

1916 

THE DINNER-PARTY 
Fish 

‘So . ’ they said. 

With their wine-glasses dehcately poised. 
Mocking at the thmg they cannot 
imderstand 

‘So ’ they said again. 

Amused and insolent 

The silver on the table ghttered. 

And the red wme in the glasses 
Seemed the blood I had wasted 
In a foohsh cause. 

Game 

The gentleman with the grey-and-black 

whiskers 10 

Sneered langmdly over his quail 
Then my heart flew up and laboured. 

And I burst from my own holdmg 
And hurled myself forward 
With straight blows I beat upon him. 
Furiously, with red-hot anger, I thrust 
against him 

But my weapon shthered over his pohshed 
surface. 


And I recoiled upon myself, 

Pantmg 

Drawing-Room 

In a dress all softness and half-tones, 20 
Indolent and half-rechned. 

She lay upon a couch. 

With the firehght reflected in her jewels 
But her eyes had no reflection. 

They swam in a grey smoke. 

The smoke of smouldering ashes. 

The smoke of her cindered heart 

Coffee 

They sat in a circle with their coffee-cups 
One dropped in a lump of sugar. 

One stirred with a spoon 30 

I saw them as a circle of ghosts 
Sipping blackness out of beautiful china, 
And mildly protesting against my 
coarseness 
In being ahve 

Talk 

They took dead men’s souls 
And pinned them on their breasts for 
ornament, 

Their cuff-links and tiaras 
Were gems dug from a grave, 

They were ghouls battemng on exhumed 
thoughts. 

And I took a green liqueur from a servant 40 

So that he might come near me 

And give me the comfort of a living thing 

Eleven O’clock 

The front door was hard and heavy. 

It shut behmd me on the house of ghosts 
I flattened my feet on the pavement 
To feel It solid under me, 

I ran my hand along the railings 
And shook them. 

And pressed their pointed bars 

Into my palms so 

The hurt of it reassured me. 

And I did it again and again 
Unul they were bruised 
When I woke in the night 
I laughed to find them aching. 

For only hvmg flesh can suffer 

1916 
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FROM 1777 

2 The City of Falling Leaves 

Leaves fall. 

Brown leaves. 

Yellow leaves streaked with brown. 

They fall. 

Flutter, 

Fall again 
The brown leaves. 

And the streaked yellow leaves. 

Loosen on their branches 

And drift slowly downwards. 10 

One, 

One, two, three. 

One, two, five 

All Venice is a failing of autumn leaves — 
Brown, 

And yellow streaked with brown. 

‘That sonnet. Abate, 

Beautiful, 

I am quite exhausted by it 
Your phrases turn about my heart 30 

And sufle me to swoomng 
Open the window, I beg 
Lord' What a strumming of fiddles and 
mandohns' 

’Tis really a shame to stop indoors 
Call my maid, or I will make you lace me 
yourself 

Fie, how hot it is, not a breath of air' 

See how straight the leaves are falhng. 
Marianna, I will have the yellow satm 
caught up with stiver fringe. 

It peeps out dehghtfuUy from under a 
mantle 

Am I well painted to-day, caro Abate mid? 
You will be proud of me at the Rtdotto, 

hey? 31 

Proud of being Cavalier Servente to such a 
lady'’’ 

‘Can you doubt it, Belltsstma Corttessa? 

A pinch more rouge on the right cheek. 

And Venus herself shines less ’ 

‘You bore me. Abate, 

I vow I must change you' 

A letter, Achmet" 

Run and look out of the window. Abate. 

I will read my letter in peace ’ 40 

The httle black slave with the yellow satm 
turban 

Gazes at his mistress with strained eyes 
His yellow turban and black skin 
Are gorgeous — barbanc 


The yellow satm dress with its silver 
flashings 
Lies on a chair 

Beside a black mantle and a black mask. 
Yellow and black. 

Gorgeous — barbanc. 

The lady reads her letter, 50 

And the leaves drift slowly 

Past the long windows 

‘How silly you look, my dear Abate, 

With that great brown leaf in your wig. 
Pluck It off, I beg you. 

Or I shall die of laughmg ’ 

A yellow wall, 

Aflare in the sunhght. 

Chequered with shadows. 

Shadows of vme-leaves, 

Shadows of masks 

Masks coming, printing themselves for an 
mstant. 

Then passmg on. 

More masks always replacing them 
Masks with tricorns and rapiers suckmg 
out behind 

Pursmng masks with veils and high 
heels. 

The sunhght shinmg under their msteps. 
One, 

One, two. 

One, two, three, jo 

There is a thronging of shadows on the hot 
wall, 

Fihgreed at the top with moving leaves. 
Yellow sunlight and black shadows. 

Yellow and black. 

Gorgeous — barbaric 
Two masks stand together, 

And the shadow of a leaf falls through 
them. 

Marking the wall where they are not. 

From hat-tip to shoulder-tip. 

From elbow to sword-hilt, so 

The leaf falls 

The shadows mingle. 

Blur together, 

Shde along the wall and disappear 

Gold of mosaics and candles. 

And mght blackness lurking m the ceihng 
beams 

Saint Mark’s ghtters with flames and 
reflections 

A cloak brushes aside. 

And the yellow of satm 
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Licks out over the coloured inlays of the 

pavement 90 

Under the gold crucifixes 
There is a meeung of hands 
Reachmg from black mantles 
Sighmg embraces, bold invesugations. 

Hide in confessionals, 

Sheltered by the shuffling of feet 

Gorgeous — barbari c 

In Its mail of jewels and gold. 

Saint Mark’s looks down at the swarm of 
black masks. 

And outside in the palace gardens brown 

leaves fall, 100 

Flutter, 

Fall 

Brown, 

And yellow streaked with brown 

Blue-black the sky over Vemce, 

With a pricking of yellow stars 
There is no moon. 

And the waves push darkly against the prow 
Of the gondola, 

Cormng from Malamocco no 

And streaming toward Venice 
It IS black under the gondola hood, 

But the yellow of a satm dress 
Glares out like the eye of a watching tiger 
Yellow compassed about with darkness. 
Yellow and black. 

Gorgeous — barbaric 
The boatman sings. 

It IS Tasso that he sings. 

The lovers seek each other beneath their 

mantles, 120 

And the gondola drifts over the lagoon, 
aslant to the coming dawn 
But at Malamocco in front. 

In Venice behind. 

Fall the leaves. 

Brown, 

And yellow streaked with brown. 

They fall. 

Flutter, 

FaU 

1916 

LITTLE IVORY FIGURES PULLED 
WITH STRING 

Is It the tinklmg of mandolms which 
disturbs you? 

Or the dropping of bitter-orange petals 
among the coffee-cups? 


Or the slow creeping of the moonhght 
between the ohve-trees’ 

Drop ' drop ' the rain 

Upon the thin plates of my heart 

String your blood to chord with this music. 
Stir your heels upon the cobbles to the 
rhythm of a dance-tune 
They have slim thighs and arms of silver. 
The moon washes away their garments. 
They make a pattern of fleeing feet m the 
branch shadows, i* 

And the green grapes knotted about them ' 
Burst as they press against one another. 

The ram knocks upon the plates of my 
hearti 

They are crumpled with its beating 

Would you drink only from your brains. 
Old Man^ 

See, the moonhght has reached your knees. 
It falls upon your head in an accolade of 
silver 

Rise up on the music, 

Fhng against the moon-drifts in a whorl of 
young hght bodies 

Leaping grape-clusters, 2c 

Vme leaves tearing from a grey wall 
You shall run, laughing, in a braid of 
women. 

And weave flowers with the frosty spines of 
thorns 

Why do you gaze into your glass. 

And jar the spoons with your finger- 
tapping? 

The rain is rigid on the plates of my heart 
The murmur of it is loud — loud 

1919 

MEETING-HOUSE HILL 

I MUST be mad, or very ured. 

When the curve of a blue bay beyond a 
railroad track 

Is shrill and sweet to me hke the sudden 
springing of a tune. 

And the sight of a white church above thm 
trees m a city square 
Amazes my eyes as though it were the 
Parthenon 

Clear, reticent, superbly final. 

With the pillars of its portico refined to a 
cautious elegance. 

It dommates the weak trees. 

And the shot of its spire 
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1879- 

A NOTE ON POETRY 

My mtenuon in poetry is to write poetry 
to reach and express that which, without 
any particular definition, everyone recog- 
nizes to be poetry, and to do this because 
I feel the need of doing it 

There is such a complete freedom now- 
a-days in respect to technique that I am 
rather mchned to disregard form so long as 
I am free and can express myself freely I 
don’t know of anything, respecung form, 10 
that makes much difference The essential 
thmg in form is to be free in whatever form 
IS used A free form does not assure free- 
dom As a form, it is just one more form So 
that It comes to this, I suppose, that I be- 
Leve in freedom regardless of form 

1937 1938 

THE WORMS AT HEAVEN’S GATE 

Out of the tomb, we bring Badroulbadour, 
Within our bellies, we her chariot 
Here is an eye And here are, one by one. 

The lashes of that eye and its white hd 
Here is the cheek on which that hd dechned. 
And, finger after finger, here, the hand. 

The genius of that cheek Here are the bps. 

The bundle of the body and the feet 


Out of the tomb we bring Badroulbadour 

1923 

THE EMPEROR OF ICE-CREAM • 

Call the roller of big cigars. 

The muscular one, and bid him whip 
In kitchen cups concupiscent curds 
Let the wenches dawdle m such dress 
As they are used to wear, and let the boys 
Bring flowers in last month’s newspapers. 
Let be be finale of seem 
The only emperor is the emperor of 
ice-cream 

1 Stevens says of the poem ‘This wears a deliberately 
commonplace costume, and yet it seems to contain 
something of the essential gaudmess of poetxy, that n 
the reason why I like it.’ Benet, ed » Ftfcy Poers,Q^ Y , 
I933)»46 


Take from the dresser of deal, 

Lackmg the three glass knobs, that sheet 10 
On which she embroidered fantails once 
And spread it so as to cover her face 
If her homy feet protrude, they come 
To show how cold she is, and dumb 
Let the lamp affix its beam 
The only emperor is the emperor of 
ice-cream. 

1923 

SUNDAY MORNING 

1 

Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair. 

And the green freedom of a cockatoo 
Upon a rug mingle to dissipate 
The holy hush of ancient sacrifice 
She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 
Encroachment of that old catastrophe. 

As a calm darkens among water-hghts. 

The pungent oranges and bright, green 

wmgs 9 

Seem things m some procession of the dead, 
Wmdmg across wide water, without sound. 
The day is hke wide water, without sound, 
StiUed for the passing of her dreammg feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestme, 

Domimon of the blood and sepulchre. 

2 

Why should she give her bounty to the 
dead> 

What IS divimty if it can come 
Only m silent shadows and in dreams? 

Shall she not find m comforts of the sun. 

In pimgent fruit and bright, green wmgs, 

or else 20 

In any balm or beauty of the earth, 

Thmgs to be cherished like the thought of 
heaven^ 

Divmity must hve withm herself 
Passions of rain, or moods in falling snow; 
Grievmgs m loneliness, or unsubdued 
Elations when the forest blooms, gusty 
Emouons on wet roads on autumn mghts. 
All pleasures and all pams, remembering 
The bough of summer and the wmter 
branch 

These are the measures desuned for her 
soul. 
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3 

Jove m the clouds had his inhuman birth 
No mother suckled him, no sweet land gave 
Large-mannered motions to his mythy 
mmd 

He moved among us, as a muttering king, 
Magmficent, would move among his hinds, 
Un^ our blood, comminglmg, virginal. 

With heaven, brought such requital to 
desire 

The very hmds discerned it, in a star 
Shall our blood fail? Or shall it come to be 
The blood of paradise^ And shall the earth 
Seem all of paradise that we shall know^ 41 
The sky wiU be much friendlier then than 
now, 

A part of labor and a part of pam. 

And next m glory to enduring love. 

Not this dividmg and indifferent blue 

4 

She says, ‘I am content when wakened 
birds. 

Before they fly, test the reality 
Of misty fields, by their sweet questionings. 
But when the birds are gone, and their 
warm fields 

Return no more, where, then, is paradise^’ 
There is not any haunt of prophecy, 51 

Nor any old chimera of the grave. 

Neither the golden underground, nor isle 
Melodious, where spirits gat them home. 

Nor visionary south, nor cloudy palm 
Remote on heaven’s hill, that has endured 
As April’s green endures, or will endure 
Like her remembrance of awakened birds. 

Or her desire for June and evemng, tipped 
By the consummation of the swallow’s 

wings 60 

5 

She says, ‘But m contentment I still feel 
The need of some imperishable bliss ’ 

Death is the mother of beauty, hence from 
her. 

Alone, shall come fulfilment to our dreams 
And our desires. Although she strews the 
leaves 

Of sure obhteration on our paths, 

The path sick sorrow took, the many paths 
Where triumph rang its brassy phrase, or 
love 

Whispered a little out of tenderness. 

She makes the willow shiver in the sun 70 
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For maidens who were wont to sit and gaze 
Upon the grass, rehnquished to their feet. 
She causes boys to pile new plums and 
pears 

On disregarded plate The maidens taste 
And stray impassioned in the httermg 
leaves 

6 

Is there no change of death in paradise? 
Does ripe fruit never falP Or do the boughs 
Hang always heavy in that perfect sky. 
Unchanging, yet so hke our perishing earth. 
With rivers hke our own that seek for seas 
They never find, the same receding shores 
That never touch with inarticulate pang’ 82 
Why set the pear upon those river-banks 
Or spice the shores with odors of the plum’ 
Alas, that they should wear our colors 
there. 

The silken weavings of our afternoons. 

And pick the strings of our insipid lutes' 
Death is the mother of beauty, mystical. 
Within whose burmng bosom we devise 
Our earthly mothers waiung, sleeplessly 90 

7 

Supple and turbulent, a ring of men 
Shall chant in orgy on a summer mom 
Their boisterous devouon to the sun. 

Not as a god, but as a god might be. 

Naked among them, hke a savage source 
Their chant shall be a chant of paradise. 

Out of their blood, returning to the sky. 
And in their chant shall enter, voice by 
voice. 

The windy lake wherein their lord delights. 
The trees, hke serafin, and echoing hiUs, 
That choir among themselves long 

afterward loi 

They shall know well the heavenly 
fellowship 

Of men that perish and of summer morn 
And whence they came and whither they 
shall go 

The dew upon their feet shall mamfest 

8 

She hears, upon that water without sound, 
A voice that cries, ‘The tomb in Palestine 
Is not the porch of spirits fingering 
It IS the grave of Jesus, where he lay ’ 

We five in an old chaos of the sun, no 

Or old dependency of day and night. 

Or island sohtude, unsponsored, free. 
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Of that wide water, inescapable 
Deer walk upon our mountains, and the 
quail 

Whistle about us their spontaneous cnes. 
Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness. 

And, m the isolation of the sky. 

At evemng, casual flocks of pigeons make 
Ambiguous undulauons as they sink. 
Downward to darkness, on extended 

wings 130 

1923 

THE BIRD WITH THE 
COPPERY, KEEN CLAWS 

Above the forest of the parakeets, 

A parakeet of parakeets prevails, 

A pip of hfe amid a mort of tails 

(The rudiments of tropics are around. 

Aloe of ivory, pear of rusty nnd ) 

His hds are white because his eyes are blmd 

He is not paradise of parakeets. 

Of his gold ether, golden alguazil, 

Except because he broods there and is soil 

Panache upon panache, his tails deploy 10 
Upward and outward, in green-vented 
forms, 

His tip a drop of water full of storms 

But though the turbulent tinges undulate 
As his pure intellect applies its laws. 

He moves not on his coppery, keen claws 

He munches a dry shell while he exerts 
His will, yet never ceases, perfect cock. 

To flare, m the sun-pallor of his rock 

1923 

TO THE ONE OF FICTIVE 
MUSIC 

Sister and mother and diviner love. 

And of the sisterhood of the livmg dead 
Most near, most clear, and of the clearest 
bloom. 

And of the fragrant mothers the most dear 
And queen, and of diviner love the day 
And flame and summer and sweet fire, no 
thread 

Of cloudy silver sprinkles in your gown 
Its venom of renown, and on your head 
No crown is simpler than the simple hair. 


^327 

Now, of the music summoned by the birth 
That separates us from the wmd and sea, n 
Yet leaves us m them, until earth becomes. 
By being so much of the thmgs we are. 
Gross effigy and simulacrum, none 
Gives mouon to perfection more serene 
Than yours, out of our imperfecoons 
wrought. 

Most rare, or ever of more kmdred air 
In the laborious weaving that you wear. 

For so retentive of themselves are men 
That music is intensest which proclaims 20 
The near, the clear, and vaunts the clearest 
bloom. 

And of all vigils musing the obscure, 

That apprehends the most which sees and 
names, 

As in your name, an image that is sure. 
Among the arrant spices of the sun, 

O bough and bush and scented vine, m 
whom 

We give ourselves our hkest issuance. 

Yet not too hke, yet not so hke to be 
Too near, too clear, saving a httle to endow 
Our feigmng with the strange unhke, 

whence springs 30 

The difference that heavenly pity brmgs 
For this, musician, in your girdle fixed 
Bear other perfumes On your pale head 
wear 

A band entwimng, set with fatal stones 
Unreal, give back to us what once you gave 
The imagination that we spumed and crave. 

1923 

PETER QUINCE AT THE CLAVIER 

I 

Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music, so the self-same sounds 
On my spirit make a music, too. 

Music is feehng, then, not sound. 

And thus it is that what I feel, 

Here in this room, desinng you. 

Thinking of your blue-shadowed silk, 

Is music. It IS like the strain 
Waked in the elders by Susanna 

Of a green evening, clear and warm, 10 

She bathed in her still garden, while 
The red-eyed elders watching, felt 
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The basses of their beings throb 
In witching chords, and their thin 
blood 

Pulse pizzicati of Hosanna 

2 

In the green water, clear and warm, 

Susanna lay 

She searched 

The touch of springs. 

And found io 

Concealed imagimngs. 

She sighed. 

For so much melody 

Upon the bank, she stood 
In the cool 
Of spent emouons 
She felt, among the leaves. 

The dew 
Of old devotions. 

She walked upon the grass, 30 

Still quavermg 

The winds were hke her maids. 

On timid feet. 

Fetching her woven scarves. 

Yet wavering 

A breath upon her hand 
Muted the mght 
She turned — 

A cymbal clashed. 

And roaring horns 40 

3 

Soon, with a noise like tambourines. 

Came her attendant Byzanunes 

They wondered why Susanna cried 
Against the elders by her side. 

And as they whispered, the refrain 
Was hke a wiUow swept by rain 

Anon, their lamps’ uphfted flame 
Revealed Susanna and her shame 

And then, the simpering Byzanunes 
Fled, with a noise like tambourines. 50 

4 

Beauty is momentary in the mmd — 

The fitful tracing of a portal. 

But in the flesh it is immortal 


The body dies, the body’s beauty fives 
So evemngs die, in their green going, 

A wave, interminably flowing 
So gardens die, their meek breath scenung 
The cowl of winter, done repenting 
So maidens die to the auroral 
Celebrauon of a maiden’s choral 60 

Susanna’s music touched the bawdy 
strings 

Of those white elders, but, escapmg. 

Left only Death’s iromc scrapmg 
Now in Its immortality, it plays 
On the clear viol of her memory. 

And makes a constant sacrament of 
praise 

1923 

SEA SURFACE FULL OF CLOUDS 

1 

In that November off Tehuantepec, 

The slopping of the sea grew still one mght 
And in the morning summer hued the deck 

And made one think of rosy chocolate 
And gilt umbrellas Paradisal green 
Gave suavity to the perplexed machine 

Of ocean, which like limpid water lay 
Who, then, m that ambrosial lautude 
Out of the fight evolved the moving 
blooms. 

Who, then, evolved the sea-blooms from 

the clouds 10 

Diffusing balm in that Pacific calm^ 

C'etait man enfant, man bijou, mon dme ^ 

The sea-clouds whitened far below the 
calm 

And moved, as blooms move, in the 
swimming green 

And in its watery radiance, while the hue 

Of heaven m an anuque reflection rolled 
Round those flotillas And sometimes the 
sea 

Poured brilliant iris on the gfistemng blue. 

2 

In that November off T ehuantepec j 9 

The slopping of the sea grew still one mght. 
At bre^ast jelly yellow streaked the deck 

1 *lt wai mv child mv darhns and mv soul’ 
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And made one think of chop-house 
chocolate 

And sham umbrellas And a sham-hke 
green 

Capped summer-seeming on the tense 
machine 

Of ocean, which m sinister harness lay 
Who, then, beheld the rising of the clouds 
That strode submerged in that malevolent 
sheen. 

Who saw the mortal massives of the blooms 
Of water moving on the water-floor? 

C’itait monfrere du ciel, ma vie, mon or * 30 

The gongs rang loudly as the windy booms 
Hoo-hooed it m the darkened 
ocean-blooms 

The gongs grew still And then blue heaven 
spread 

Its crystalhne pendentives on the sea 
And the macabre of the water-glooms 
In an enormous undulation fled 

3 

In that November off Tehuantepec, 

The slopping of the sea grew still one mght 
And a pale silver patterned on the deck 39 

And made one think of porcelain chocolate 
And pied umbrellas An uncertain green, 
Piano-pohshed, held the tranced machme 

Of ocean, as a prelude holds and holds 
Who, seeing silver petals of white blooms 
Unfolding in the water, feeling sure 

Of the milk withm the saltiest spurge, 
heard, then. 

The sea unfolding in the sunken clouds? 

Oh ' C’itait mon extase et mon amour ^ 

So deeply sunken were they that the 
shrouds. 

The shroudmg shadows, made the petals 

black so 

Unul the rolhng heaven made them blue, 

A blue beyond the ramy hyacinth, 

And smitmg the crevasses of the leaves 
Deluged the ocean with a sapphire blue. 

I ‘It was my heavenly brother, my life, my gold * 

‘Oh! It was my ecstasy and my Jove ’ 


4 

In that November off Tehuantepec 
The mght-long sloppmg of the sea grew 
sull 

A mallow mormng dozed upon the deck 

And made one think of musky chocolate 
And frad umbrellas A too-fluent green 
Suggested mahce in the dry machine 60 

Of ocean, pondering dank stratagem 
Who then beheld the figures of the 
clouds 

Like blooms secluded in the thick marine? 

Like blooms^ Like damasks that were 
shaken off 

From the loosed girdles m the spangling 
must 

C'etait mafoi, la nonchalance divine * 

The nakedness would rise and suddenly 
turn 

Salt masks of beard and mouths of 
bellowing. 

Would — But more suddenly the heaven 
rolled 

Its bluest sea-clouds in the thinking green. 
And the nakedness became the broadest 

blooms, 7> 

Mile-mallows that a mallow sun cajoled. 

5 

In that November off T ehuantepec 
Night soiled the slopping of the sea The 
day 

Came, bowing and voluble, upon the deck. 

Good clowm . One thought of Chmese 
chocolate 

And large umbrellas And a motley green 
Followed the drift of the obese machme 

Of ocean, perfected in mdolence 

What pistache one, mgemous and droll, 80 

Beheld the sovereign clouds as jugglery 

And the sea as turquoise-turbaned Sambo, 
neat 

At tossing saucers — cloudy-conjunng sea? 
C’etait mon espnt bdtard, I’tgnomime * 

3 *It was my faith, divme nonchalance * 

4 'It was Ignominy, my hybnd mind ’ 
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The sovereign clouds came clustermg The 
conch 

Of loyal conjuration trumped The wind 
Of green blooms turnmg crisped the 
motley hue 

To clearmg opalescence Then the sea ss 
And heaven rolled as one and from the two 
Came fresh transfigurings of freshest blue 

1931 

THE IDEA OF ORDER AT KEY WEST 

She sang beyond the gemus of the sea 
The water never formed to mind or voice. 
Like a body wholly body, fluttering 
Its empty sleeves, and yet its mimic 
motion 

Made constant cry, caused constantly a 

cryj .» 

That was not ours although we 
understood. 

Inhuman, of the veritable ocean 

The sea was not a mask No more was she 
The song and water were not medleyed 
sound 

Even if what she sang was what she heard. 
Since what she sang was uttered word by 

word u 

It may be that in all her phrases stirred 
The grinding water and the gaspmg wind. 
But It was she and not the sea we heard 

For she was the maker of the song she sang 
The ever-hooded, tragic-gestured sea 
Was merely a place by which she walked to 
sing 

Whose spirit is this’ we said, because we 
knew 

It was the spirit that we sought and knew 
That we should ask this often as she sang 

If It was only the dark voice of the sea 21 
That rose, or even colored by many waves. 

If It was only that outer voice of sky 
And cloud, of the sunken coral 
water-walled. 

However clear, it would have been deep air. 
The heavmg speech of air, a summer sound 
Repeated m a summer witnout end 
And sound alone But it was more than that. 
More even than her voice, and ours, among 
The meaningless plungings of water and 

the wmd, 30 


Theatrical distances, bronze shadows 
heaped 

On high horizons, mountamous 
atmospheres 
Of sky and sea. 

It was her voice that made 
The sky acutest at its vamshmg 
She measured to the hour its solitude 
She was the single arufleer of the world 
In which she sang And when she sang, the 
sea. 

Whatever self it had, became the self 
That was her song, for she was the maker 

Then we, 4C 

As we beheld her striding there alone. 
Knew that there never was a world for her 
Except the one she sang and, singing, 
made. 

Ramon Fernandez, tell me, if you know. 
Why, when the singing ended and we 
turned 

Toward the town, tell why the glassy 
hghts. 

The hghts in the fishing boats at anchor 
there. 

As the mght descended, tilting in the air, 
Mastered the mght and poruoned out the 

4i 

Fmng emblazoned zones and fiery poles. 
Arranging, deepemng, enchanung mght. 

Oh' Blessed rage for order, pale Ramon, 
The maker’s rage to order words of the 
sea. 

Words of the fragrant portals, 
dimly-starred. 

And of ourselves and of our origins. 

In ghosther demarcations, keener sounds 

1935 

A POSTCARD FROM THE VOLCANO 

Children picking up our bones 
Will never know that these were once 
As quick as foxes on the hill. 

And that m autumn, when the grapes 
Made sharp air sharper by their smell 
These had a bemg, breathmg frost. 

And least will guess that with our bones 
We left much more, left what still is 
The look of things, left what we felt 
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At what we saw. The spnng clouds blow i o 
Above the shuttered mansion-house, 
Beyond our gate and the windy sky 

Cries out a literate despair 
We knew for long the mansion’s look 
And what we said of it became 

A part of what it is Children, 

Still weaving budded aureoles. 

Will speak our speech and never know. 

Will say of the mansion that it seems 

As if he that hved there left behind 20 

A spirit storming m blank walls, 

A dirty house in a gutted world, 

A tatter of shadows peaked to white. 
Smeared with the gold of the opulent sun 

1935 

FROM OWL’S CLOVER 
V Sombre Figuration 

1 

There is a man whom rhapsodies of change. 
Of which he is the cause, have never 
changed 

And never will, a subman under all 
The rest, to whom m the end the rest 
return, 

The man below the man below the man. 
Steeped m mght’s opium, evading day. 

2 

We have grown weary of the man that 
thinks. 

He thinks and it is not true The man 
below 

Imagines and it is true, as if he thought 
By imagining, anti-logician, quick 10 

With a logic of transforming certitudes 
It is not that he was born m another land. 
Powdered with primitive hghts, and lives 
with us 

In ghmpses, on the edge or at the tip 
He was bom within us as a second self, 

A self of parents who have never died. 
Whose hves return, simply, upon our hps. 
Their word and ours, m what we see, their 
hues 

Without a season, unstinted in livery. 

And ours, of rigid measure, a miser’s paint. 
And most in what we hear, sound brushed 
away, 21 
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A mumbhng at the elbow, turgid times. 

As of insects or cloud-stricken birds, 
away 

And away, dialogues between incogmtos. 
He dwells below, the man below, m less 
Than body and m less than nund, ogre. 
Inhabitant, in less than shape, of shapes 
That are dissembled m vague memory 
Yet still retain resemblances, remam 2< 
Remembrances, a place of a field of hghts. 
As a church is a bell and people are an 
eye, 

A cry, the pallor of a dress, a touch. 

He turns us into scholars, studymg 
The masks of music We perceive each 
mask 

To be the musician’s own and, thence, 
become 

An audience to mimics ghstemng 
With meanings, doubled by the closest 
sound. 

Mimics that play on instruments discerned 
In the beat of the blood 

Green is the path we take 40 
Between chimeras and garlanded the way. 
The down-descent into November’s void. 
The spontaneiues of rain or snow 
Surprise the sterile rationalist who sees 
Maidens in bloom, bulls under sea, the lark 
On ums and oak-leaves twisted into 
rhyme 

The man, but not the man below, for whom 
The pheasant in a field was pheasant, 
field. 

Until they changed to eagle in white air. 
Lives in a fluid, not on sohd rock jc 

The sohd was an age, a period 
With appropriate, largely Enghsh, 
furmture. 

Barbers with charts of the only possible 
modes. 

Cities that would not wash away in the 
mist. 

Each man in his asylum maundering. 
Policed by the hope of Christmas Summer 
night. 

Night gold, and wmter mght, mght silver, 
these 

Were the fluid, the cat-eyed atmosphere, m 
which 

The man and the man below were 
reconaled. 

The east wmd in the west, order 

destroyed, 60 

The cycle of the sohd having turned. 
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High up in heaven a sprawhng portent 
moves. 

As if It bears all darkness in its bulk. 

But this we cannot see The shaggy top 
Broods in tense meditation, constantly. 

On the city, on which it leans, the people 
there. 

Its shadow on their houses, on their walls. 
Their beds, their faces drawn in distant 
sleep 

This IS invisible The supportmg arms 
Reach from the horizons, rim to rim, 70 
While the shaggy top collects itself to do 
And the shoulders turn, breathing 
immense mtent 
AU this is hidden from sight 

It is the form 

Of a generation that does not know itself, 
Sull questiomng if to crush the soaring 
stacks 

The man below beholds the portent 
poised. 

An image of his making, beyond the eye 
The year’s dim elongations stretch below 
To tumbled rock, its bright projections he 
The shallowest ins on the emptiest eye si 
The future must bear within it every past. 
Not least the pasts destroyed, magmloquent 
Syllables, pewter on ebony, yet still 
A board for bishops’ grapes, the happy 
form 

That revolution takes for connoisseurs 
The portent may itself be memory. 

And memory may itself be time to come 
And must be, when the portent, changed, 
takes on 

A mask up-gathered brilliantly from the 

dirt, 90 

And memory’s lord is the lord of prophesy 
And steps forth, priestly in seventy. 

Yet lord, a mask of flame, the darkest form 
A wandermg orb upon a path grown clear 

4 

High up m heaven the sprawhng portent 
moves 

The statue in a crow’s perspective of trees 
Stands brimming white, chiaroscuro 
scaled 

To space To space? The statue scaled to 
space 

Would be a rmg of heads and haunches, 
tom 


From size, backs larger than the eye, not 

flesh 100 

In marble, but marble massive as the thrust 
Of that which is not seen and cannot be 
The portent would become man-haggard to 
A race of dwarfs, the meditauve arms 
And head a shadow trampled under hoofs, 
Man-misty to a race star-humped, astride 
In a clamor thudding up from central 
earth 

Not the space in camera of the man below. 
Immeasurable, the space in which he knows 
The locust’s titter and the turtle’s sob no 
The statue stands in true perspecuve 
Crows 

Give only their color to the leaves The 
trees 

Are full of fanfares of farewell, as night 
And the portent end m mght, composed, 
before 

Its wheel begins to turn 

The statue stands 

In hum-drum space, farewell, farewell, by 
day 

The green, white, blue of the ballad-eye, 
by mght 

The mirror of other mghts combmed m 
one 

The spring is hum-drum hke an 

instrument, 120 

That a man without passion plays m an 
aimless way 

Even imagination has an end. 

When the statue is not a thing imagined, a 
stone. 

The flight of emblemata through his mind. 
Thoughts by descent To flourish the great 
cloak we wear 

At mght, to turn away from the 
abominable 

Farewells and, m the darkness, to feel 
agam 

The reconcihauon, the rapture of a ume 
W ithout imagmation, without past 129 
And without future, a present time, is that 
The passion, indifferent to the poets’ hum. 
That we conceaP A passion to fling the 
cloak. 

Adorned for a multitude, m a gesture spent 
In the gesture’s whim, a passion merely to 
be 

For the gaudium of being, Jocundus 
instead 

Of the black-blooded scholar, the man of 
the cloud, to be 
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The medium man among other medium 
men. 

The cloak to be clipped, the mght to be 
re-designed. 

Its land-breath to be stifled, its color 
changed, 

Night and the imagmauon being one. 140 

1936 1937 

FROM A THOUGHT REVOLVED 
III Romanesque Affabulation 

He sought an earthly leader who could 
stand 

Without panache, without cockade. 

Son only of man and sun of men. 

The outer captain, the inner samt. 

The pine, the pillar and the priest. 

The voice, the book, the hidden well. 
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The faster’s feast and heavy-fruited star. 
The father, the beater of the rigid drums. 

He that at midmght touches the guitar. 

The sohtude, the barrier, the Pole ic 

In Pans, celui qui chante et pleure,' 

Winter devismg summer in its breast. 

Summer assaulted, thundering, illumed. 
Shelter yet thrower of the summer spear. 
With all his attributes no god but man 
Of men whose heaven is m themselves. 

Or else whose hell, foamed with their 
blood 

And the long echo of their dymg cry, 

A fate intoned, a death before they die. 

The race that sings and weeps and knows 

not why. 20 

.1936 1937 
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DISCORDANTS ^ 

I 

Music I heard with you was more than 
music. 

And bread I broke with you was more than 
bread. 

Now that I am without you, all is desolate. 

All that was once so beauuful is dead 

Your hands once touched this table and this 
silver. 

And I have seen your fingers hold this glass. 

1 ‘He who sings and weeps ’ 

2 ‘ “Music I Heard with You,” from “Discordants” 
(1914), the first of a group of five lyrics, is an early and 
experimental specimen of a form which has since at- 
tracted me the presentation of pocm'> in a senes or se- 
quence Other similar senes in my later work are 
“Vanations” (1916), “Improvisations Lights and 
Snow” (1917), "Pnapus and the Pool” (1922), and the 
two recent volumes of preludes, “Preludes for Mcm- 
non” and “Time in the Rock ” What interested me 
was the possibility of variation, whether by contrast of 
tone, theme, or form, within the frame of a unifying 
reference As early as these rather rudimentary “Dis- 
cordants” 1 had begun to harbor dangerous notions of 
dividing poetry, as one would divide music, into alter- 
natmg and contrasting movements The five sym- 
phonic poems which I was to do later— “The Charnel 
Rose,” “The Jig of Forslin,” “Senlm,” “The House 
of Dust,” and “The Pilgrimage of Festus” — were 
more elaborate developments of the same idea * Au- 
thor’s note 


These things do not remember you, 
beloved, — 

And yet your touch upon them will not 
pass. 

For It was m my heart you moved among 
them, 

And blessed them with your hands and 

with your eyes, lo 

And m my heart they will remember 
always, — 

They knew you once, O beautiful and wise 

1914 1916 

THE HOUSE OF DUST ^ 

IV 

ui 

Well, as you say, we live for small 
horizons 

We move m crowds, we flow and talk 

together, loi 

3 ^The theme of “The House of Dust” might be de- 

senbed as an extended analogy between the multi- 

cellular activity and nature of a great aty, and the 
multicellular activity and nature of the human con- 
saousness The approach to it — as in the other sym- 
phonies also— might be said to be spiral by a senes of 
contrasted narrative or Ivnc or analyuc sections, mov- 
ing slowly forward, but now and again looping back, 
the )uxtapo5,Kicn of the different modes being as care- 
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Seeing so many eyes and hands and faces. 

So many mouths, and all the secret 
meamngs, — 

Yet know so httle of them, only seeing 
The small bright circle of our 
consaousness. 

Beyond which hes the dark Some few we 
know — 

Or think we know . Once, on a sun- 
bright mormng, 

I walked in a certam hallway, trying to find 
A certam door I found one, tried it, 
opened, 

And there in a spacious chamber, brightly 
hghted, no 

A hundred men played music, loudly, 
swiftly. 

While one tall woman sent her voice above 
them 

In powerful sweetness Closing then 

the door 

I heard it die behind me, fade to whisper, — 
And walked in a quiet hallway as before 
Just such a ghmpse, as through that 
opened door. 

Is all we know of those we call our 
friends 

We hear a sudden music, see a playing 
Of ordered thoughts — and all again is 
silence 

The music, we suppose, (as in ourselves) no 
Goes on forever there, behind shut doors, — 

As It conunues after our departure. 

So, we divine, it played before we 
came 

What do you know of me, or I of you^ . . 
Little enough We set these doors 

ajar 

fiilly calculated as possible to produce an effect as of 
contraountal richness in music In the circumstances, 
many sections of the symphomes must suffer greatly if 
detached from their context, to which they are bound 
a/fectivcly rather than logically their own tone is 
partly the overtone (the remembered cmotion-mass) of 
the preceding section, and this loo will change in ret- 
rospect when the next section has been read That, at 
any rate, was my theory The present selection from 
“The House of Dust” stands better by itself than most, 
simply because it is the climax and arcanum of ihe 
poem, m the attempt of consciousness to be, as it were, 
conscious of Itself But even here it may be interestmg 
to notice that it is set, for better effect, between a 
rather hard little narrative movement and an elegiac 
section The reflective blank verse, too, perhaps gains 
something in character from its contrast with the 
rhymed and stanzaed movements — the one rapid, the 
other slow — which precede and follow it * Author*s 
note 
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Only for chosen movements of the music: 
This passage, (so I think — yet this is 
guesswork) 

Will please him, — it is in a stram he 
fancies, — 

More brilliant, though, than his, and while 
he hkes it 

He will be piqued . . He looks at me 

bewildered 130 

And thinks (to judge from self — this too is 
guesswork) 

The music strangely subtle, deep m 
meamng. 

Perplexed with imphcations, he suspects 
me 

Of hidden riches, unexpected wisdom . . . 
Or else I let him hear a lyric passage, — 
Simple and clear, and all the while he 
listens 

I make pretence to think my doors are 
closed 

This too bewilders him He eyes me 
sidelong 

Wondering ‘Is he such a fool as this^ 

Or only mocking^’ — There I let it 

end 140 

Someumes, of course, and when we least 
suspect it — 

When we pursue our thoughts with too 
much passion. 

Talking with too great zeal— our doors fly 
open 

Without intention, and the hungry watcher 
Stares at the feast, carries away our secrets. 
And laughs but this, for many 
counts, IS seldom 

And for the most part we vouchsafe our 
friends, 

Our lovers too, only such few clear notes 
As we shall deem them likely to admire 
‘Praise me for this’ we say, or ‘laugh at 

this,’ 150 

Or ‘marvel at my candor’ all the 

while 

Withholding what’s most precious to 
ourselves, — 

Some simster depth of lust or fear or 
hatred. 

The sombre note that gives the chord its 
power. 

Or a white lovehness — if such we know — 
Too much like fire to speaK of without 
shame 

1916-1917 


1920 
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from PRIAPUS and THE POOL 
III‘ 

When trout swim down Great Ormond 
Street, 

And sea-guUs cry above them lightly. 

And hawthorns heave cold hagstones 
up 

To blossom whitely. 

Against old walls of houses there. 

Gustily shaking out m moonhght 
Their country sweetness on sweet air. 

And m the sunhght. 

By the green margm of that water. 

Children dip white feet and shout, lo 

Castmg nets m the braided water 
To catch the trout 

Then I shall hold my breath and die. 
Swearing I never loved you, no, 

‘You are not lovely’’ I shall cry, 

‘I never loved you so ’ 

IV 2 

This is the shape of the leaf, and this of the 
flower. 

And this the pale bole of the tree 
Which watches its bough in a pool of 
unwavering water 
In a land we never shall see 

The thrush on the bough is silent, the dew 
falls sofdy. 

In the evening is hardly a sound 
And the three beauuful pilgrims who come 
here together 

Touch hghtly the dust of the ground. 

Touch It with feet that trouble the dust but 
as wmgs do. 

Come shyly together, are still, lo 

1 ‘This IS perhaps interesting for the shift after the sec- 
ond stanza from masculine-feminine endings to fem- 
inine-masculine, and then in the final stanza, wholly 
masculine An effect as of modulation from minor to 
major ’ Author’s note 

2 ‘This, ongmally called “Portrait of a Girl,” when pub- 
bshed out of senes, may be compared with number IX 
of ‘ Pfiapus and the Pool,” of which ic is the com- 
pamon-piece The latter was ongmally called ‘Tortrait 
of a Man,” and both are whole-poem analogies, the one 
envisaging the girl as a meeting of three pilgrims under 
a tree, the other envisaging the man as a desert over 
which blows a fragrant wmd from another land * Au- 
-hor’b note 
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Like dancers who wait, m a pause of the 
music, for music 
The exqmsite silence to fill. 

This IS the thought of the first, and this of 
the second. 

And this the grave thought of the third 
‘Linger we thus for a moment, palely 
expectant. 

And silence will end, and the bird 

‘Smg the pure phrase, sweet phrase, clear 
phrase in the twihght 
To fin the blue bell of the world. 

And we, who on music so leafiike have 
drifted together, 

Leafiike apart shall be whirled ’ 20 

XVI 

See, as the carver carves a rose, 

A wing, a toad, a serpent’s eye. 

In cruel gramte, to disclose 
The soft things that m hardness he. 

So this one, taking up his heart. 

Which time and change had made a stone. 
Carved out of it with dolorous art, 
Labourmg yearlong and alone, 

The thing there hidden — rose, toad, wmg^ 
A frog’s hand on a lily pad> 10 

Bees in a cobweb — ^ No such thmg’ 

A girl’s head was the thing he had. 

Small, shapely, richly crowned with hair. 
Drowsy, with eyes half closed, as they 
Looked through you and beyond you, 
clear 

To somethmg farther than Cathay 

Saw you, yet coimted you not worth 
The seemg, thinking all the while 
How, flower-hke, beauty comes to birth. 
And thinkmg this, began to smile 20 

Medusa' For she could not see 

The world she turned to stone and ash 

Only herself she saw, a tree 

That flowered beneath a hghtmng-flash. 

3 ‘It may be worth noting m this how the theme of the 
‘ carver” is reenforced by the introduction of a senes 
of small concrete obiects, without qualiiicauons> and 
all monosyllabic rose, wmg, toad, serpent’s eye, and 
soon ’ Author’s note 
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Thus dreamed her face — a lovely thmg. 

To worship, weep for, or to break 
Better to carve a claw, a wing. 

Or, if the heart provide, a snake. 

1920 1922 

SEA HOLLY * 

Begotten by the meetmg of rock with 
rock. 

The mating of rock and rock, rocks 
gnashmg together, 

Created so, and yet forgetful, walks 
The seaward path, puts up her left hand, 
shades 

Blue eyes, the eyes of rock, to see better 
In slanting hght the ancient sheep (which 
kneels 

Biting the grass) the while her other hand. 
Hooking the wicker handle, turns the basket 
Of eggs The sea is high to-day The eggs 
Are cheaper The sea is blown from the 

southwest, 10 

Confused, taking up sand and mud in 
waves. 

The waves break, sluggish, in brown foam, 
the wind 

Disperses (on the sheep and hawthorn) 
spray,— 

And on her cheeks, the cheeks engendered 
of rock. 

And eyes, the colour of rock The left hand 
Falls from the eyes, and undecided slides 
Over the left breast on which mushn 
hghtly 

Rests, touching the mpple, and then down 
The hollow side, virgm as rock, and bitterly 
Caresses the blue hip. 20 

I ‘ “Sea Holly” is a curiosity in the technique of mere 
repetition In forty-eight lines, the word “rock” is re- 
peated twenty-two times Not a method wholly to be 
recommended, but here perhaps excusable, in con- 
junction with the harshness and staccato qualities of 
the verse, for its obvious contribution of bleakness and 
monotony to the theme of barrenness This poem, to- 
gether with “ The Room” and “Sound of Breaking” 
and ten others, constituted a senes of expcnmcnis in 
blank verse The great flexibility of the form attracted 
me, with Its range all the way from lyric or narrative 
to contemplative or analytic, and in addition to seeking 
a medium somewhat hard on the surface, metaUic and 
iromc, I was also interested m using a “parable” form, 
a thing that might be called a narrative symbol, or 
symbolic narrative It was my idea to keep the ttrms 
as simple as possible, and merely to let the chosen 
theme act itself a mere reporting of a thmg done and 
seen In “The Room,” for example, the statement is 
of the barest, and in "Sound of Breaking” little more 
so ’ Author’s note 
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It was for this, 

This obtuse taking of the seaward path. 

This stupid hearing of larks, this hookmg 
Of wicker, this absent observation of sheep 
Kneehng in harsh sea-grass, the cool hand 
shadmg 

The spray-stimg eyes — ^it was for this the 
rock 

Smote Itself The sea is higher to-day. 

And eggs are cheaper The eyes of rock take 
in 

The seaward path that wmds toward the 
sea. 

The thistle-prodder, old woman under a 

bonnet, 30 

Forkmg the thistles, her back agamst the 
sea, 

Pausmg, with hard hands on the handle, 
peering 

With rock eyes from her bonnet 

It was for this. 

This rock-lipped facing of brown waves, 
half sand 

And half water, this tentative hand that 
slides 

Over the breast of rock, and into the hollow 
Soft side of muslin rock, and then fiercely 
Almost as rock against the hip of rock — 

It was for this in midmght the rocks met, 40 
And dithered together, cracking and 
smoking 

It was for this 

Barren beauty, barrenness of rock that 
aches 

On the seaward path, seeing the fruitful 
sea. 

Hearing the lark of rock that sings, smelling 
The rock-flower of hawthorn, sweetness of 
rock — 

It was for this, stone pain m the stony 
heart. 

The rock loved and laboured, and all is lost. 
1924 1925 

THE ROOM 

Through that window — all else bemg 
extinct 

Except Itself and me — I saw the struggle 
Of darkness agamst darkness Within the 
room 

It turned and turned, dived downward. 
Then I saw 
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How order might — ^if chaos wished — 
become 

And saw the darkness crush upon itself, 
Contractmg powerfully, it was as if 
It kiUed Itself: slowly and with much pain. 
Pain. The scene was pain, and nothing but 
pam 

What else, when chaos draws all forces 

mward it> 

To shape a smgle leaf? 

For the leaf came. 

Alone and shimng m the empty room, 

After a while the twig shot downward from 
It, 

And from the twig a bough, and then the 
trunk. 

Massive and coarse, and last the one black 
root 

The black root crack'-d the walls Boughs 
burst the window 
The great tree took possession 

Tree of trees' 

Remember (when tune comes) how chaos 

died 20 

To shape the shinmg leaf Then turn, have 
courage, 

Wrap arms and roots together, be 
conxmlsed 

With grief, and brmg back chaos out of 
shape 

I will be watchmg then as I watch now 
I will praise darkness now, but then the 
leaf 

1924 1925 

SOUND OF BREAKING 

Why do you cry out, why do I like to hear 
you 

Cry out, here in the dewless evemng, sitting 
Close, close together, so close that the 
heart stops beating 
And the brain its thought’ Wordless, 
worthless mortals 

Stumbling, exhausted, in this wilderness 
Of our conjoint destruction' Hear the 
grass 

Raging about us' Hear the worms applaud' 
Hear how the ripples make a sound of 
chaos' 

Hear now, in these and the other sounds of 
evening. 

The first brute step of God' lo 
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About your elbow. 
Making a rmg of thumb and finger, I 
Slide the walled blood agamst the less- 
walled blood. 

Move down your arm, surmount the wrist- 
bone, shut 

Your long shm hand in imne Each 
finger-tip 

Is then saluted by a finger-tip. 

The hands meet back to back, then face to 
face. 

Then lock together And we, with eyes 
averted. 

Smile at the evening sky of alabaster. 

See nothing, lose our souls in the 

maelstrom, turning 20 

Downward in rapid circles 

Bitter woman. 

Bitter of heart and brain and blood, bitter 
as I 

Who drink your bitterness — can this be 
beauty? 

Do you cry out because the beauty is crueP 
Terror, because we downward sweep so 
swiftly? 

Terror of darkness’ 

It IS a sound of breaking, 
The world is breaking, the world is a sound 
of breaking, 

Many-harmonied, diverse, profound, 30 
A shattering beauty See, how together we 
break. 

Hear what a crashing of disordered chords 
and discords 

Fills the world with falling, when we thus 
lean 

Our two mad bodies together! 

It is a sound 

Of everlasUng grief, the sound of weeping. 
The sound of disaster and misery, the 
sound 

Of passionate heartbreak at the centre of 
the world 

1924 1925 

THE POMECITRON TREE > 

Here the skeleton leaf, between 
Eglanune and celandine, 

Harries an hour (that seems an age) 

1 * *‘The Pomeatron Tree” is an extension of the same 
notion in more lync terms, and m the strict form of 
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The snail’s deliberate pilgrimage 
And m that same stupendous houTj 
While royally unfolds the flower 
Magniloquent in the sunhght. She 
Dreams by the pomecitron tree. 

Not lust alone is m her mind. 

Nor the sad shapes of humankmd lo 

What ant is this, with horns, who comes 
Exploring huge geraniums? 

Up the green-)ointed column stalks. 

And into haUs of scarlet walks, 

Boldly intrudes, partakes, then goes 
— ^Alas’ — to eat her favorite rose 

Not lust alone, yet this was lust. 

And lust was that deliberate gust 
That warmly roused the leaves, caressed 
The lawn, and on her open breast 20 

Blew, from the pomecitron tree. 

One ravished petal, and a bee 
Into her bosom flew, from this. 

The fiery-winged woundmg kiss. 

Into her bosom Deeper then. 

It startles to that world of men, 

Who, in the kingdom of her mind. 

Awake, arise, begin to wind 

Along the subterranean road 

That leads from their abhorred abode . . . 

They move and murmur, while the ant 31 

Chmbs an enormous rhubarb plant 

And then it is her voice that cries. 

While still beneath the tree she hes 
Maker of gardens, let me be 
Turned to a pomecitron tree’ 

Within his veins no longings rise, 

He turns no concupiscent eyes. 

Nor hears, in the infernal mind. 

The lustful army wake and wind 40 

He, though his roots are in the grave. 

Is placid and unconscious, save 

an eight line stanza The theme, as will be seen, is a 
metaphysical one, but is presented dramatically, is 
acted and spoken To bring the abstractions alive there 
IS a continuous emphasis on the sensory aspects of the 
situation, and all the more because as the theme is it- 
self m part a questiomng of the nature of the senses 
and of sensory experience The light formality of the 
octasyllabic couplets is mtended as a further aid m giving 
a note as of almost gaiety to a mood of tragic self-anal> 
ysis Both the form and the word “pomecitron” were 
suggested by George Sandys* verse translation of the 
“Song of Solomon ’ in the seventeenth century * Au- 
thor’s note 
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Of burmng hght, or ram, that shdes 
On dripping leaves and down his sides. 

In his cool thought the sparrow nests, 

A leaf, among more leaves she rests. 

Or, if she sings, her watery voice 
Is joined with countless that rejoice. 

What bhss is his! what deep delight' 

To face, with his own dark, the mghtl so 
With his own sunrise meet the sun' 

Or whistle with the wind, and run' 

Why, Lord, was it ordained that I 
Must turn an mward-rovmg eye? 

Why must I know, unhke this tree. 

What lusts and murders nourish me? 

To him, no doubt, most innocent 
Seems, m this sunlight, my intent 
No primrose ever lightlier breathed 
Than my tall body, flower-enwreathed 60 
Soft as hlies the sunlight rests 
Upon my poUen-powdered breasts 
My two hands, of their own sweet will. 

Can stir hke leaves, or stand as still 

What stems can match this throat of gold 
And ivory^ What stalks uphold 
So lightly, in this garden, such 
Dehrious flowers to taste and touch^ 

What pistilled mouth can rival here 
My mouth, what leaves outvie my hair 70 

In mindless beauty'* Yet, belund 
This mmdless beauty lurks a mind 

Ah, while the rhubarb leaf is spread 
Broad as a salver by my head 
And the green aphis pastures on 
This tall green tower of Solomon 
The mind, within my flower’s bell. 
Conceals its black concentric hell 
There at this minute swarms the host. 

And lewd ghost speaks with furious 
ghost 

There the sad shapes of humankind 81 
Through brown defiles in sorrow wmd. 
And, if they speak, their arid speech 
Is of that land they cannot reach 
There the defeated warrior lies. 

And westward turns defrauded eyes 
Deformed and monstrous are those men: 
They climb, and do not turn agam. 

It IS to me each hfts his face' 

It is to me, with footsore pace. 


90 
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jiuiunoned once more, they creep and 
come, 

’omtmg toward me as to home 
X^'hat love is m their eyes' Alas, 

That love so soon to lust should pass! 

The hands they lift are stumps, they stir 
The rank leaves where their faces were. 

Vlaker of gardens, let me be 
Turned to a pomecitron tree. 

Dr let me be this rhubarb plant, 

J 7 hose lavish love is ignorant, 1 00 

Dr let me be this daffodil, 

J 7 hich lusts and murders, yet is still 
Ml-m-itself, a golden All 
Concentred m one bummg ball' 

She sighs, and it is m her thought 
That grief so desperate may be fraught 
OCith tears, and tears were sweet, displayed 
-lere, in the pomecitron shade, 

\.nd grief is pleasant, when beguiled 
3 y mindless garden, or a child, uo 

But the few tears are thought, not shed. 

She claps her hands, and laughs, instead 
[925 1930 

FROM PRELUDES FOR MEMNON ' 
XLV2 

The dead man spoke to me and begged a 
penny. 

For god’s sake, and for yours and rmne, he 
said, 

[ *Thc two selections from “Preludes for Memnon’* and 
three from “ Time in the Rock are really, m effect, all 
parts of one poem, or one such ‘ series” as mentioned 
earlier m these notes Originally, I planned to entitle the 
two compamon groups “Preludes to Attitude” (“Mem- 
non”) and “Preludes to Definition” (“Time m the 
Rock’ ), and I have always regarded them as belonging 
together and as constituting one unit Together, they 
form the most extended use of ‘senes” I have at- 
tempted, and the most complex The range offered by 
the theme — with its paired questions of “what attitude 
shall we take towards the world, external and internal, 
which we see, and what definitions can we find for a 
world of experience so fluid” — was naturally much 
greater than that available m the earlier senes, where 
usually a single tone prevailed throughout, though of 
course with variations iVtz , “autumn” in “Varia- 
tions”, “winter” m “Improvisations Lights and 
Snow ”) Here, as in the symphomes, I was free to rove 
farther afield, but without so much check of symphomc 
form, such check as was necessary lay in the relative 
freedom of the theme and, of course, as in the earlier 
use of “senes,” m the play of one movement or idea 
against another, repetition in elaboration, repetition by 
inversion, cross reference, and so on. The maionty of 


Slowly under the streetlamp turned his 
head, 

I saw his eyes wide open and he stared 
Through me as if my bones and flesh were 
nothing. 

Through me and through the earth and 
through the void, 

His eyes were dark and wide and cold and 
empty 

As if his vision had become a grave 
Larger than bones of any world could fill. 
But crystal clear and deep and deeply still. 

Poor devil — why, he wants to close his eyes. 
He wants a chanty to close his eyes, 12 
And follows me with outstretched palm, 
from world to world 
And from house to house and street to 
street. 

Under the streetlamps and along dark 
alleys. 

And sits beside me in my room, and sleeps 
Upnght with eyes wide open by my bed. 
Circles the Pleiades with a glance, returns 
From cold Onon with a slow turn of the 
head. 

Looks north and south at once, and aU the 
while 20 

Holds, m that void of an unfocused stare. 
My own poor footsteps, saymg 

I have read 

Time in the rock and m the human heart. 
Space in the bloodstream, and those lesser 
works 

Written by rose and wmdflower on the 
summer, sung 

By water and snow, deciphered by the eye. 
Translated by the slaves of memory, 

And all that you be you, and I be I, 

Or all that by imaginauon, apmg 30 

God, the supreme poet of despair, 

1 may be you, you me, before our time 
Knowing the rank mtolerable taste of death. 
And walkmg dead on the still hvmg earth 

the movements are in blank verse, but as in the sym- 
phonies there is occasional recourse to stanza or rhyme 
or other formal device For the most part, the tone is 
kept down to what is almost a conversational level, and 
a quiet type of poetry is aimed at, such as will move 
readily from the barest of statement or directest of 
analysis to the more obviously “poetic.” * Author’s 
note 

2 ’No XLV of “Memnon” is a compamon-piece of No 
LVIII m the same volume, which begins with the 
same Ime and is a variant of the same theme * Author’s 
note 
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. I rose and dressed and descended the 
stair 

Into the sunhght, and he came with me. 
Staring the skeleton from the daffodil, 
Freezmg the snowflake in the blackbird’s 
whistle. 

And with that cold profound unhatmg 
eye 

He moved the umverse from east to west. 
Slowly, disastrously, — but with such 

splendor 41 

As god, the supreme poet of dehght, might 
envy,— 

To the magmflcent sepulchre of sleep 
LVI 1 

Rimbaud and Verlame, preaous pair of 
poets, 

Gemus m both (but what is genius?) 
playing 

Chess on a marble table at an inn 
With chestnut blossom falhng m blond 
beer 

And on their hair and between knight and 
bishop— 

Sunhght squared between them on the 
chess-board 

Cirrus in heaven, and a squeal of music 
Blown from the leathern door of Samte 
Sulpice — 

Discussmg, between moves, iamb and 
spondee 

Anacoluthon and the open vowel 10 

God the great peacock vnth his angel 
peacocks 

And his dependent peacocks the bright 
stars 

Disputmg too of fate as Plato loved it. 

Or Sophocles, who hated and admired. 

Or Socrates, who loved and was amused 

Verlaine puts down his pawn upon a leaf 
And closes his long eyes, which are 
dishonest. 

And says ‘Rimbaud, there is one thmg to 
do 

I * *'Rimbaud and Verlaine** is one of several sections 
m the two senes which deal with the problem of com- 
munication Itself, and may be compared with the sec- 
tion which follows It It IS something of an oddity of 
form, each stanza being a line shorter than that pre- 
ceding It, and the end falling into couplets, by way of 
iromc comment on the accompanying dismissal of 
“rhetoric ’* ’ Author’s note 


We must take rhetoric, and wnng its 
neck' . . ’ 

Rimbaud considers gravely, moves his 

Queen, 20 

And then removes himself to Timbuctoo. 

And Verlame dead, — with all his jades and 
mauves. 

And Runbaud dead in Marseilles with a 
vision, 

His leg cut off, as once before his heart. 

And all reported by a later lackey. 

Whose virtue is his tardiness m time. 

Let us describe the evemng as it is — 

The stars disposed in heaven as they are: 
Verlaine and Shakspere rotung, where they 
rot, 

Rimbaud remembered, and too soon 

forgot, 30 

Order m all thmgs, logic m the dark, 
Arrangement in the atom and the spark; 
Time m the heart and sequence in the 
brain — 

Such as destroyed Rimbaud and fooled 
Verlame 

And let us then take godhead by the neck — 

And strangle it, and with it, rhetoric. 
1927-1931 1931 

FROM TIME IN THE ROCK ^ 
XXII 

If man, that angel of bright consciousness, 
that wingless mind and brief epitome 
of god’s forgetfulness, will be going forth 
into the treacherous envelope of sunhght — 
why, the poor fool, does he expect, does he 
expect 

to return at evemng? or to return the 
same? 

Those who have put on, in the mormng, 
that cloak of hght, that sheath of air, 
wrapped themselves suddenly, on the 
exit, 

in the wild wave of daybreak, which has 

come 10 

2 ‘Two of the sertions from “Time in the Rock” — “If 
man, that angel*’ and “What without speech** — 
again touch on the problem of communicaaon^ which 
indeed is one of the recurrmg themes of the two books 
of preludes * Author’s note 
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from cruel Alpha, — what has become of 
them? 

They will return as the sons of darkness. 

If woman, that demon of unconsaousness, 
that wingfed body of dehghtful chaos, 
that quick embodied treason and deceit, 
will go forth sinuously from the openmg 
door 

and take to herself the garment of 
daylight — 

who will vouch for her, go her surety, 
who wiU her bondsman be, or swear by the 
cloud 

that she, who thus went forth, will thus 

come back? 20 

If she took darkness with her, wiU she 
return 

with luminous heart, and a soft hght 
withm’ 

For that which goes forth comes back 
changed or dead 

If the child, that frail mirror of the sky, 
that httle room of foolish laughter and 
grief, 

transient toucher and taster of the surface, 
assembler and scatterer of light, — if he go 
forth 

into the simple street to count its stones. 

Its walls. Its houses, its weeds and 
grassblades, 

so, in the numbered, to sum the infinite — 
infant compendium of the terrible — ji 

will the changed man, and the changed 
woman, 

await him, with fiiU knowledge, in the 
evemng — 

salute him gravely, with a kiss or 
handshake, 

obhque embrace of the young wingless 
shoulders — 

will they, unknowing, unknown, know this 
Unknown^ 

All three at evemng, when they return 
once more 

from the biack ocean of dark Omega, 
by those wild waves washed up with stars 
and hours, 

brought home at last from nowhere to 

nothing — 40 

all three will pause in the simple light, 
and speak to each other, slowly, with such 
queer speech 


as dead men use among the asphodels, 
nor know each other, nor understand each 
other, 

but tread apart on the wind, hke dancers 
borne by unearthly music to unearthly 
peace. 

The house of evemng, the house of clouds, 
vast hall 

of which the walls are walls of everywhere, 
enfolds them, hke a wind which blows out 
hghts 

And they are there, lying apart, lymg 

alone, so 

those three who went forth suddenly m the 
mormng 

and now return, estranged and changed, 
each IS alone, with his extmguished lamp; 
each one would weep, if he had time to 
weep, 

but, before tears can fall, they are 
asleep 

XL VI 

What without speech we knew and could 
not say 

what without thought we did and could not 
change 

violence of the hand which the imnd 
thought strange 

let us take these things into another world, 
another dream 

what without love we touched pronouncing 
good 

what without touch we loved and gave no 
sign 

violence of spirit which only spirit knew 
divme 

let us take these things into another world, 
another sleep la 

walk with me hehotrope fly with me 
sparrow 

come beaung of my heart and learn how 
hfe IS narrow 

how httle, and ill, will be remembered by 
tomorrow 

let us give our hves into another world 
another hand 

where like old rocks we shall be heaped 
forgetful, 

or waste away hke stars in fiery 
stillness. 
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no clock with mortal cry to speak our 
illness; 

let us take our deaths into another tune 

another god 20 

come girlj come golden-breasted girl, and 
walk 

on the so silent and sun-sandalled path 
between the foremath and the aftermath 
let us hurl our joy into another chaos, 
another wrath 

and make it love 

what without speech we know we then 
shall say 

and all our violence will there be gay 
what without thought we do will be but 
play 

and our unspoken love as bright as day 

and we shall hve 3° 

LXXXIV 

What face she put on it, we will not 
discuss 

she went hence an hour since Where she 
went, 

IS another matter To the north, to the 
south, 

as the man whistled, or the whim bade, she 
went, 

or even — ^who can say — following a star 
Her heart is hke an hourglass, from which 
the sand runs — 

no sooner run than tilted to run again, 
her mmd, a mirror, which reflects always 
the last moment. 


her face, you would know it anywhere, it 
gives you back 

your own hght, like the moon. Tell her a 

he, 10 

threefold she reflects it, tell her the truth, 
and Its returned brilhance vwU strike you 
dead. 

She IS of quicksilver. You might as well 
pillow your head on a cloud, as on that 
breast, 

or strive to sleep with a meteor when you 
wake, 

she is gone, your own hand is under your 
cheek 

Yet she is of the material that earth is made 
of 

will breed as quick as a fly bloom like the 
cherry, 

fearless of frost and has a nimble fancy 
as tropic in pattern as a fernleaf She walks 
as naturally as a young tree might walk 21 
with no pretence picks up her roots and 
goes 

out of your world, and into the secret 
darkness, 

as a lady with hfted tram will leave a 
ballroom, 

and who knows why 

Wherefor do you love her, gentlemen? 
Because, hke the spring earth, she is 
fruitfulness^ 

and you are seed’ you need no other 
reason’ 

and she no other than her perpetual season 
1931-1936 1936 


E. E. CUMMINGS 

1894- 

FOURTEEN POEMS 

I 

All in green went my love ndmg 
on a great horse of gold 
mto the silver dawn 

four lean hounds crouched low and smihng 
the merry deer ran before. 

Fleeter be they than dappled dreams 
the swift sweet deer 
the red rare deer. 
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Four red roebuck at a white water 
the cruel bugle sang before 

Horn at hip went my love ndmg 
riding the echo down 
mto the silver dawn 

four lean hounds crouched low and smilmg 
the level meadows ran before 

Softer be they than shppered sleep 
the lean hthe deer 
the fleet flown deer. 

Four fleet does at a gold valley 
the famished arrow sang before 

Bow at belt went my love ndmg 
riding the mountain down 
into the silver dawn 

four lean hounds crouched low and smilmg 
the sheer peaks ran before 

Paler be they than daimting death 
the sleek shm deer 
the tall tense deer 

Four tall stags at a green mountam 
the lucky hunter sang before 

All in green went my love ndmg 
on a great horse of gold 
mto the silver dawn 

four lean hounds crouched low and smilmg 
my heart fell dead before. 


2 

of evident invisibles 
exquisite the hovering 

at the dark portals 

of hurt girl eyes 


smcere with wonder 

a poise a wounding 
a beautiful suppression 


the accurate boy mouth 
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now droops the faun head 

now the ultimate hower dreams lo 

of parted hps 
dim upon the syrinx 

1923 


3 

Buffalo Bill’s 
defunct 

who used to 

ride a watersmooth-silver 

staUion 

and break onetwothreefourfive pigeons] ustlikethat 

Jesus 


he was a handsome man 

and what 1 want to know is 

how do you like your blueeyed boy 10 

Mister Death 

1923 


4 

it IS at moments after 1 have dreamed 
of the rare entertainment of your eyes, 
when (bemg fool to fancy) 1 have deemed 

with your peculiar mouth my heart my heart made wise, 
at moments when the glassy darkness holds 

the genume appariuon of your smile 

(it was through tears always) and silence moulds 

such strangeness as was mme a little while, 

moments when my once more illustrious arms 

are filled with fascination, when my breast 10 

wears the intolerant brightness of your charms 

one pierced moment whiter than the rest 

— turmng from the tremendous he of sleep 
1 watch the roses of the day grow deep. 

1923 


5 

Picasso 

you give us Thmgs 
which 

bulge grunting limgs pumped full of sharp thick mind 

you make us shrill 
presents always 

shut m the sumptuous screech of 
simphcity 
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(out of the 
black unbunged 

Something gushes vaguely a squeak of planes 
or 

between squeals of 

Nothing grabbed with arcular shriekmg tightness 
sohd screams whisper ) 

Lumberman of The Distmct 

your bram’s 

axe only chops hugest inherent 
Trees of EgOjfrom 
whose hvmg and biggest 

bodies lopped 
of every 
prettiness 

you hew form truly 


10 


20 


1925 


6 

Humanity i love you 

because you would rather black the boots of 
success than enquire whose soul dangles from his 
watch-chain which would be embarassing for both 

parties and because you 

unflinchingly applaud all 

songs contaimng the words country home and 

mother when sung at the old howard 

Humamty i love you because 
when you’re hard up you pawn your 
mtelhgence to buy a dnnk and when 
you’re flush pride keeps 

you from the pawn shop and 
because you are conunually comimttmg 
nuisances but more 
especially m your own house 

Humanity 1 love you because you 
are perpetually putung the secret of 
hfe m your pants and forgettmg 
It’s there and sittmg down 

on It 

and because you are 

forever making poems m the lap 

of death Humanity 

1 hate you 


10 


20 


1925 
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7 

0 Thou to whom the musical white sprmg 

offers her lily inextinguishable, 

taught by thy tremulous grace bravely to flmg 

Implacable death’s mystenously sable 
robe from her redolent shoulders, 

Thou from whose 

feet reincarnate song suddenly leaping 
flameflung, mounts, inumtably to lose 
herself where the wet stars softly are keeping 

their exquisite dreams — O Love* upon thy dim 
shrme of intangible commemoration, 

(from whose faint close as some grave languorous hymn 

pledged to ilhmitable dissipauon 
unhurried clouds of incense fleetly roll) 

1 spill my bright incalculable soul 


lO 


1925 


8 

this IS the garden colours come and go, 
frail azures fluttermg from night’s outer wing 
strong silent greens serenely lingering, 
absolute lights hke baths of golden snow 
This IS the garden pursed hps do blow 
upon cool flutes withm wide glooms,and sing 
(of harps celesual to the qiuvermg string) 
invisible faces haunungly and slow 

This IS the garden Time shall surely reap, 

and on Death’s blade he many a flower curled, 10 

in other lands where other songs be sung, 

yet stand They here enraptiued, as among 

the slow deep trees perpetual of sleep 

some silver-fingered fountain steals the world 

1925 


9 

gee 1 hke to think of dead it means nearer because deeper 
firmer since darker than httle round water at one end of 
the well It’s too cool to be crooked and it’s too firm 
to be hard but it’s sharp and thick and it loves, every 
old thing falls in rosebugs and )ackknives and kittens and 
penmes they all sit there looking at each other havmg the 
fastest tune because they’ve 
never met before 

dead’s more even than how many ways of sitting on 

your head your unnatural hair has in the mormng 10 
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dead’s clever too like POF goes the alarm off and the 
little striker havmg the best time ticklmg away every- 
body’s brain so everybody )ust puts out their finger 
and they stuff the poor thing all full of fingers 

dead has a smile like the nicest man you’ve never met 
who maybe winks at you in a streetcar and you pretend 
you don’t but really you do see and you are My how 
glad he winked and hope he’ll do it again 

or if It talks about you somewhere behind your back 

It makes your neck feel pleasant and stoopid and if 20 

dead says may 1 have this one and was never mtro- 

duced you say Yes because you know you want it to 

dance with you and it wants to and it can dance and 

Whocares 

dead’s fine like hands do you see that water flowerpots 
in windows but they hve higher m their house than 
you so that’s all you see but you don’t want to 

dead’s happy hke the way underclothes All so differ- 
ently solemn and inti and sitting on one string 

dead never says m> Jear,Time for your musiclesson 30 

and you hke music and to have somebody play who 
can but you know you never can and why have to’ 

dead’s mce hke a dance where you danced simple hours 

and you take all your prickley-clothes off and squeeze- 

into-largeness without one word and you he still as 

anything m largeness and this largeness begins to 

give you, the dance all over again and you, feel all again 

all over the way men you hked made you feel when they 

touched you(but that’s not all)because largeness tells 

you so you can feel what you made, men feel when,you 40 

touchcd,them 

dead’s sorry hke a thistlefluff-thmg which goes land- 
ing away all by himself on somebody’s roof or some- 
thing where who-ever-heard-of-growing and nobody 
expects you to anyway 

dead says come with me he says(andwhyevemot)into 
the round well and see the kitten and the penny and 
the jackkmfe and the rosebug 

and you say Sure you 

say (hke that) sure i’ll come with you you say for 1 50 

hke kittens 1 do and )ackkmves 1 do and pennies 1 do 
and rosebugs 1 do 

1925 


10 

It really must 
be Nice, never to 
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have no imaginauon)or never 

never to wonder about guys yo^ used to(and them 

shm hot queens with dam next to nothing 

on)tangoing 

(while a feller tries 

to hold down the fifty bucks per 

)ob with one foot and rock a 

cradle with the other)it Must be 

mce never to have no doubts about why you 

put the nng 

on(and watching her 

face grow old and tired to which 

you’re married and hands get red washing 
thmgs and dishes)and to never, never really wonder i 
mean about the smell 
of babies and how you 

know the dam rent’s going to and everythmg and never, never 
Never to stand at no wmdow 
because i can’t sleep(smokmg sawdust 

cigarettes in the 
middle of the mght 


II 

here’s a httle mouse)and 
what does he think about, i 
wonder as over this 
floor(quietly with 

bnght eyes)dnfts(nobody 
can tell because 
Nobody knows, or why 
jerks Here &, here, 

gr(oo)ving the room’s Silence)this like 
a httlest 
poem a 

(with wee ears and see? 
tail frisks) 

(gonE) 

‘mouse’. 

We are not the same you and 

1, smce here’s a htUe he 

oris 

It It 

? (or was something we saw m the mirror)? 

therefore we’ll kiss,for mayoe 
what was Disappeared 
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into ourselves 

who (look). ,startled 


12 

along the brittle treacherous bnght streets 
of memory comes my heart, smgmg like 
an idiot, whispering like a drunken man 

who(at a certain comer, suddenly)meets 
the tall pohceman of my mmd. 

awake 

bemg not asleep, elsewhere our dreams began 
which now are folded but the year completes 
his hfe as a forgotten prisoner 

— ‘Igi 5 ’ — ‘Ah non, mon chen, il fait trop froid’ — 
they are gone along these gardens moves a wind bringing 
rain and leaves, filhng the air with fear 

andsweemess . . . pauses (Halfwhispermg . . halfsmging 

stirs the always smilmg chevaux de bois) 
when you were in Paris we met here 


1926 


10 


1926 


13 

since feehng is first 
who pays any attention 
to the syntax of thmgs 
will never wholly kiss you, 

wholly to be a fool 
while Spring is in the world 

my blood approves, 
and kisses are a better fate 
than wisdom 

lady 1 swear by aU flowers Don’t cry 
— ^the best gesture of my bram is less than 
your eyehds’ flutter which says 

we are for each other then 
laugh, leaning back in my arms 
for hfe’s not a paragraph 

And death i think is no parenthesis 


to 


1926 


14 

somewhere i have never travelled,gladly beyond 
any experience, your eyes have their silence* 
in your most firail gesture are thmgs which enclose me, 
or which i cannot touch because they are too near 
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your slightest look easily will unclose me 

though 1 have closed myself as fingers, 

you open always petal by petal myself as Spring opens 

(touchmg skilfully, mysteriously)her first rose 

or if your wish be to close mc,i and 

my hfe wiU shut very beautifully ,suddenly, lo 

as when the heart of this flower imagmes 
the snow carefully everywhere descendmg, 

nothing which we are to perceive in this world equals 
the power of your intense fragility whose texture 
compels me with the colour of its countries, 
rendering death and forever with each breathing 

(i do not know what it is about you that closes 
and opensjonly something m me understands 
the voice of your eyes is deeper than all roses) 
nobody, not even the ram, has such small hands 

1931 


THORNTON WILDER 


1897- 

FROM THE WOMAN OF ANDROS 
Aegean Moods ‘ 

Brynos rose with the dawn, and it was not 
many hours later that the mormng’s work 
was over Pamphilus, having helped 

his father in the warehouse and being in no 
mood for exercising m the field, started out 
to walk to the highest point on the island 
It was early Spring A strong wind had 10 
blown every cloud from the sky and the sea 
lay covered with flying white-tipped waves 
His garments leapt and billowed about him 
and his very hair tugged at his head. The 
gulls themselves, leamng upon the gusts, 
were caught unawares from time to ume 
and blown with ruffled feathers and scan- 
dalized cries towards the violet-blue zenith. 
Pamphilus led his hfe with much worry 
and self-examination and all the exhilara- 20 
non of wind and sun could not drive from 
his mind the anxious affecUon with which 

I T’^f* selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from The Woman of y4«dro5(NY, 1930), 
62-81 In a prefatory note, the author lays ‘The first 
part of this novel is based upon the Andria, a comedy 
of Terence who in turn based his work upon two 
Greek plays, now lost to us, by Menander * The sec- 
tion used above IS one of Wilder's amphflcatloni 


he now turned over his thoughts of Chrysis 
and Philumena and of the four members 
of his family He was straying among the 
rocks and the lizards and the neglected 
dwarfed olive-trees, when his attention was 
suddenly caught by an incident on the 
hillside to his left A group of boys from 
the town was engaged in tormenting a 
young girl She was retreating backwards 
up the slope through a disused orchard, 
shouting haughtily back at her pursuers 
The boys’ malice had turned to anger, they 
were retorting hotly and letting fly about 
her a few harmless stones Pamphilus 
strode over to the group and with a gesture 
ordered the boys down the hill The girl, 
her face still flushed and distrustful, stood 
with her back against a tree and waited for 
him to come towards her They looked at 
one another for a moment in silence Fi- 
nally Pamphilus said 
‘What IS the matter’’ 

‘They’re just country fools, that’s all 
They’ve never seen anyone before who 
didn’t come from their wretched Brynos ’ 
And then from rage and disappointment 
she began to cry uncontrollably and de- 
apairmgly. 
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Pamphilus watched her for a time and 
then asked her where she had been going. 

‘Nowhere. I was just going for a walk and 
they followed me from the town I can’t do 
anything I can’t go anywhere ... I 
wasn’t hurting them. I was just gomg for a 
walk alone and they called names after me. 
They followed me way up here, I called 
names at them and then they started throw- 
mg things at me. That’s all.’ 10 

‘I thought I knew everyone on the island,’ 
said Pamphilus thoughtfully, ‘but I have 
never seen you before Have you been here 
long?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve been here almost a year,’ she 
rephed, adding mdistmcdy, ‘. . . but I 
hardly ever go out or anythmg ’ 

‘You hardly ever go out?’ 

‘No,’ and she fumbled with her dress 
and stared at the sea, frowmng. 20 

‘You should try to know some of the 
other girls and go out for walks with them.’ 

This time she turned and looked into his 
face ‘I don’t know any of the other girls 
I I live at home and they don’t let 
me go out of the house, except when I go 
out for walks mghts with well, with 
Mysis ’ She continued to be shaken with 
sobs, but she was adjusting her hair and 
the folds of her dress ‘I don’t see why they 30 
have to throw stones at me,’ she added 

Pamphilus looked at her in silence, 
gravely Presently he collected himself and 
said ‘There’s a big smooth stone over 
there Will you go over there and sit 
down?’ 

She followed him to the stone, still busy 
with her hair and drawing her fingers across 
her eyes and cheeks. 

‘I have a sister just about your age,’ said 40 
Pamphilus ‘You can begin by knowing her 
You can go for walks with her and then 
you wouldn’t be a stranger any more Her 
name is Argo You’d like one another, I 
know My sister is weaving a large mantle 
for my mother and she’d like you to help 
her with it and she could help you with 
yours Are you making a mantle?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That would be fine,’ said Pamphilus, 50 
and from that moment Glycerium loved 
him forever 

‘I probably know your father, don’t I?’ 
he asked 

‘I have no father,’ she rephed, looking 


up at him weakly, ‘I am the sister of the 
woman from Andros.’ 

‘Oh . oh . . said Pamphilus, 

more astotushed than he had ever been in 
his hfe ‘I know your sister well.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Glycerium Her bright wet 
eyes strayed over the streaked sea and the 
blown birds ‘She doesn’t want anyone to 
know that I’m there. All day I stay up on 
the top of the house or work m the court 
Only at mght I’m allowed to go for a walk 
with Mysis Even now I’m supposed to be 
in the house, but I broke my promise. She 
has gone to the market and so 1 broke my 
promise I wanted to see what the island 
and the sea look hke by day. And I wanted 
to look across to Andros where I come 
from. But the boys followed me here and 
threw stones at me and I can never come 
again.’ 

Here she fell to weeping even more de- 
spairmgly than before and Pamphilus 
could do nothing but say ‘Well’ several 
times and ‘Yes ’ At last he asked her what 
her name was 

‘Glycenum Chrysis went away from 
home a long ume ago and 1 was hving with 
my brother and he died and I couldn’t hve 
with him any more And I had nowhere to 
go or anything, and one day she came back 
and took me to hve with her. That’s all ’ 

‘Have you any brothers or sisters?’ 

‘Oh, no ’ 

‘Who is Mysis?’ 

‘Mysis isn’t Greek. She is from Alexan- 
dria Chrysis found her. All of them in the 
house, — she just found them somewhere. 
That’s what she does Mysis was a slave m 
the cloth nulls Sometimes she tells me 
about It ’ 

Pamphilus still gazed at her, and bring- 
ing back her wandering evasive glance from 
the sea she looked at him from her thin 
face and enormous hungry eyes. Even a 
long glance did not now embarrass them 

‘Do you want me to ask Chrysis to let 
you go about the island by day?’ he asked. 

‘If she doesn’t want it, we musm’t 
change her Chrysis knows best.’ She 
turned away from him and said in a lower 
voice, dreamy and embittered* ‘But what 
can become of me? Am I always to stay 
locked up? I am fifteen already. The world 
is full of wonderful things and people that 
I might never know about I know it was 
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wrong of me to break my promise, but to 
live for years without ever knowing new 
people, — to hear them passmg the door all 
day, and to see them a long ways off. Do 
you think I did very wrong?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I don’t know anyone I don’t know any- 
one ’ 

‘Well well, you’ll come to know my 
sister That will be a begmiung,’ he said, 10 
taking her fingerups thoughtfully and won- 
denngly in his 

‘Yes,’ she said 

‘Everythmg is begmmng over again I’m 
your friend Then my sister Soon you will 
have a great many. You’ll see ’ 

‘But where will I be five years from now 
and ten years from now,’ she cned, staring 
about her wildly ‘I don’t know I’m afraid 
I’m unhappy Everyone in the world is 20 
happy except me ’ 

The caress of the hands in first love, and 
never so simply again, seems to be a sharing 
of courage, an alhance of two courages 
against a confusmg world As his hand 
passed from her hair to her shoulder, she 
turned to him with parted hps and hesitant 
eyes, then suddenly bound both her arms 
about his neck Into his ears her lips wildly 
and all but meamnglessly repeated ‘Yes 30 
Yes Yes I can’t stay there forever I 
should never know anyone I should never 
see anybody ’ 

‘She will let you come to see me,’ he said 

‘No,’ said Glycerium ‘But I’ll come by 
myself I mustn’t ask her She would not 
let me come She always knows best And 
the boys can throw their stones I don’t 
mmd if you’re here What . what is 
your name^’ 40 

‘My name is Pamphilus, Glycerium ’ 

‘Can . . . can I call you by it^’ 

It was not at this meetmg, nor at their 
next, but at the third, beneath the dwarfed 
ohve-trees, that those caresses that seemed 
to be for courage, for pity and for adrmra- 
tion, were turned by Nature to her own 
uses 

These conversations took place in the 
early Sprmg One afternoon m the late 50 
Summer Chrysis shpped out of her house 
and chmbed the hill behmd it She was 
filled with a great desire to be alone and to 
think She looked out over the ghttermg 
sea. The winds were moderate on that 


afternoon and before them the innumerable 
neat waves hurried towards the shore, nm- 
nmg up the sands with a long whisper, or 
discreedy hfting against the rocks a scarf of 
foam In the distance a school of dolphins 
engaged at their eternal games led the long 
procession of curvmg backs The water was 
marbled at mtervals with the strange fields 
and roadways of a hghter blue, and behmd 
all she beheld with love the violet profile 
of Andros For a time she strayed about 
upon the crest of the hill, making sure that 
no one was watching or following her, then 
descending the further side she sought out 
her favorite retreats, a point of rock that 
projected into the sea and a sheltered cove 
beside it As she drew near the place, she 
stumbled forward, almost running, and as 
she went she murmured soothingly to her- 
self ‘We are almost there Look, we are 
almost there now ’ At last, chmbing over 
the boulders she let herself down mto an 
amphitheatre of hot dry sand She started 
unbmding her hair, but stopped herself 
abruptly ‘No, no I must think I should 
fall asleep here I must think first I shall 
come back soon,’ she muttered to the am- 
phitheatre, and continuing her journey she 
reached the funhermost heap of stones and 
sat down She rested her chin upon her 
hand and fixing her eyes upon the horizon 
she waited for the thoughts to come. 

The first thing to think about was her 
new illness Several times she had been 
awakened by a wild fluttering in her left 
side that conunued, deepemng, until it 
seemed to her as though a great stake were 
bemg driven into her heart And all the day 
the sensation would remain with her as of a 
heavy object burdenmg the place where 
this trouble lay ‘Probably very 
hkely,’ she said to herself, ‘the next time I 
shall die of it ’ At the thought a wave of an- 
tiapauon passed over her ‘I shall probably 
die of It,’ she repeated cheerfully and be- 
came interested m some crayfish m the pool 
at her feet She plucked some grasses be- 
hmd her and started draggmg them before 
the eyes of the indignant ammals ‘Nothmg 
m hfe could make me abandon my sheep, 
but if I die they wiU have to fall back on 
Qrcumstance as I did Glycerium, what 
will become of you? Apraxme, Mysis '> 

There are times when we cannot see one 
step ahead of us, but five years later we 
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are eating and sleeping somewhere ’ (It 
was humorous, pretending that one’s heart 
was as hard as that ) ‘Yes,’ she said aloud, 
to the pam that trembled within her, 
‘only come quickly ’ She leaned forward 
still dragging the stems before the shell- 
fish ‘I have lived thirty-five years I have 
hved enough Stranger, near this spot lies 
Chrysts, daughter of Arches of Andros the 
ewe that has strayed from the flock lives to 
many years in one day and dies at a great age 
when the sun sets ’ She laughed at the de- 
ceptive comforts of self-pity and taking off 
a sandal put her foot into the water She 
drew herself up for a moment, asking her- 
self what there was left in the house for 
the colony’s supper, then recollecung some 
fish and some salad on the shelf, she re- 
turned to her thoughts She repeated her 
epitaph, makmg it a song and emphasizmg, 20 
for self-mockery, its false sentiment ‘O 
Andros, O Poseidon, how happy I am. I 
have no right to be happy hke this . 

And she knew as she gazed at the frieze 
of dolphins still playing in the distance that 
her mind was avoiding another problem 
that awaited her ‘I am happy because I 
love this Pamphilus, — Pamphilus the anx- 
ious, Pamphilus the stupid Why cannot 
someone tell him that it is not necessary to 30 
suffer so about hving ’ And the low exas- 
perated sigh escaped her, the protest we 
make at the preposterous, the incorrigible 
beloved ‘He thinks he is faihng He thinks 
he IS inadequate to life at every turn Let 
him rest some day, O ye Olympians, from 
pitying those who suffer Let him learn to 
look the other way This is something new 
in the world, this concern for the unfit and 
the broken Once he begins that, there’s no 40 
end to It, only madness It leads nowhere 
That is some god’s business ’ Whereupon 
she discovered that she was weepmg, but 
when she had dried her eyes she was still 
thinkmg about him ‘Oh, such people are 
unconscious of their goodness They strike 
their foreheads with their hands because of 
their failure, and yet the rest of us are 
made glad when we remember their faces 
Pamphilus, you are another herald from the 50 
future. Some day men will be like you. Do 
not frown so . . ’ 

But these thoughts were very fatiguing. 

She arose and, returmng to the amphi- 
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theatre, laid herself down upon the sand 
She murmured some fragments from the 
Euripidean choruses and fell asleep She 
had always been an islander and this hot 
and impersonal sun playing upon a cold 
and impersonal sea was not unfriendly to 
her And now for two hours the monotony 
of sun and sea played about her and wove 
Itself into the mood of her sleepmg mmd 
As once the gray-eyed Athena stood guard- 
ing Ulysses — she leaning upon her spear, 
her great heart full of concern and of those 
long divine thoughts that are her property 
— even so, now, the hour and the place all 
but gathered itself into a presence and shed 
its influence upon her When her eyes 
finally opened she listened for a time to the 
calm in her heart ‘Some day,’ she said, ‘we 
shall understand why we suffer I shall be 
among the shades underground and some 
wonderful hand, some Alcestis, will touch 
me and will show me the meamng of all 
these things, and I shall laugh softly for 
hours as I do now as I do now ’ 

She arose and bindmg up her hair pre- 
pared to ascend the slope But just as she 
turned to leave the place, there visited her 
the desire to do something ceremonial, to 
mark the hour She stood up straighdy and 
held out her arms to the settmg sun ‘If you 
sull hear prayers from the bps of mortals, 
if our longings touch you at all, hear me 
now Give to this Pamphilus some assur- 
ance — even some assurance such as you 
have given to me, unstable though I am — 
that he is right And oh' (but I do not say 
this from vamty or pride, O Apollo, — but 
perhaps this is weak, this is childish of me, 
perhaps this renders the whole prayer 
powerless') if it is possible, let the thought 
of me or of somethmg I have said be com- 
forung to him some day And . . and 

But her arms fell to her side The world 
seemed empty The sun went down. The 
sea and sky became suddenly remote and 
she was left with only the tears in her eyes 
and the longing in her heart. She closed 
her hps and turned her head aside. ‘I sup- 
pose there is no god,’ she whispered ‘We 
must do these thmgs ourselves We must 
drag ourselves through life as best we can ’ 

1930 
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THE TOWER BEYOND TRAGEDY ‘ 
I 

You’d never have thought the Queen was 
Helen’s sister — Troy’s burrung-flower 
from Sparta, the beautiful sea-flower 
Cut in clear stone, crowned with the fra- 
grant golden mane, she the ageless, the 
uncontaminable — 

This Clytemnestra was her sister, low- 

I The poem is based on the Agamemnon and the Libation 
Bearers of Aeschylus In a letter to Alberts, 13 May 
1929 , Jeffers says *We turn to the classic stories, I 
suppose, as to Greek sculpture, for a more ideal and 
also more normal beauty, because the myths of our 
own race were never developed, and have been alien- 
ated from us ' Alberts, A Bibliography of Jeffers 

(N y , 1933)>24 

Of the symbolism, Jeffers wrote, n d , to Louis 
Adamic ‘In “Tamar” a little and vaguely, in “The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy” and “The Women at Point 
Sur” consciously and definitely, incest is symbolized 
racial introversion— -man regarding man exclusively- 
founding his values, desires, his picture of the universe, 
all on his own humanity With the thickening of tivib- 
zation, saencc reforms the picture of the universe and 
makes it inhuman, but the values and desires arc ever 
more fixed inward People living ui ciuee hardly look 
at or think of anything but each other and each other’s 
amusements and works ’ Adamic, Robinson Jeffers 
(Seattle, 1 929)128 

Of has metrical intention, Jeffers wrote, n d , in a 
letter to Klein ‘People talked about my “free verse” 
and I never protested, but now 1 am quite touched that 
someone has at last discovered the metrical intention 
in It Of course you have noticed that (chiefly in 

my narrative poenvs) many Vines are of irregular length 
— “free” no doubt, as are many Imes m blizabethan 
dramatic verse — but it seems to me that there is a 
metrical pattern, if only, and most irregular, as a back- 
ground from which to measure departures from the 
pattern It seems to me that the counung 

of stresses is not enough, without some regard to the 
quantities of the unstressed syllables, to make well- 
soundmg lines But there I can’t propose any rule, u 
IS more a matter of car and rhythmic sense A line 
made up of syllables like “many” or “easy” couldn’t 
balance rhythmically with a line made up of syllables 
like “storm-bent,” “oak-trees,” though the number of 
syllables were the same Several modern poets 

have caught Coleridge's and Bridge’s thought, or 
found It out for themselves, but it seems to me that 
there remains an infinite field of rhythm as yet un- 
touched or hardly touched English as a language of 
very diverse and tolerably stable quantities, beside 
being a strongly accented language, great and new 
things might be done m it if we had time and car ’ 
Quoted, Alberts, A Bibliography of JefferslJi Y , 

t933).i50-5i 


staturedj fierce-lipped, not dark nor 
blond, greemsh-gray-eyed. 

Sinewed with strength, you saw, under the 
purple folds of the queen-cloak, but 
craftier than queenly. 

Standing between the gilded wooden porch- 
piUars, great steps of stone above the 
steep street, 

Awaiung the King. 

Most of his men were 
quartered on the town, he, clankmg 
bronze, with fifty 

And certain capuves, came to the stair 
The Queen’s men were a himdred in the 
street and a hundred 

Lming the ramp, eighty on the great flags 
of the porch, she raising her white arms 
the spear-butts 

Thundered on the stone, and the shields 
clashed, eight shimng clarions lo 

Let fly from the wide wmdow over the 
entrance the wild-birds of their metal 
throats, air-cleavmg 

Over the King come home He raised his 
thick burnt-colored beard and snuled, 
then Clytemnestra, 

Gathering the robe, setting the golden- 
sandaled feet carefully, stone by stone, 
descended 

One half the stair But one of the captives 
marred the comeliness of that embrace 
with a cry 

GuU-shrill, blade-sharp, cutting between 
the purple cloak and the bronze plates, 
then Clytemnestra 

Who was it> The King answered A piece 
of our goods out of the snatch of Asia, a 
daughter of the king. 

So treat her kindly and she may come into 
her wits again 

Eh, you keep state here my queen 
You’ve not been the poorer for me — 
In heart, m the widowed chamber, 
dear, she pale replied, though the 
slaves 

Tolled, the spearmen were faithful. What’s 
her name, the slave-girl’s^ 

AGAMEMNON Come up the stair. They tell 
me my kmsman’s 20 

Lodged himself on you 
(XYTEMNESTRA Your cousm i^,gisthus? He 
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was out of refuge, flits between here and 
Tiryns 

Dear the girl’s name? 

AGAMEMNON Cassandra We’ve a 

hundred or so other captives, besides 
two Hundred 

Rotted in the hulls, — they tell odd stones 
about you and your guest eh? no matter 
— the ships 

Ooze pitch and the August road smokes 
din, I smell like an old shepherd’s goat- 
skm, you’ll have bath-water^ 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

They’re makmg it hot Come, my lord. My 
hands will pour it 

{They enter the palace ) 

CASSANDRA 

In the holy city. 

In Troy, when the stone was standing walls 
and the ash 

Was painted and carved wood and pictured - 
curtams, 30 

And those lived that are dead, they had 
caged a den 

Of wolves out of the mountain, and I a 
maiden 

Was led to see them it stank and 
snarled. 

The smell was the smell here, the eyes were 
the eyes 

Of steep Mycense O God guardian of wan- 
derers 

Let me die easily 

So cried Cassandra the daughter of King 
Priam, treading the steps of the palace at 
My cense. 

Swaying hke a drunken womsin, drunk with 
the rolhng of the ship, sind with tears, and 
with prophecy 

The stair may yet be seen, among the old 
stones that are Mycense, tall dark Cas- 
sandra, the prophetess. 

The beautiful girl with whom a God bar- 
gained for love, high-nurtured, captive, 
shamefully stained 4° 

With the ship’s filth and the sea’s, rolled 
her dark head upon her shoulders hke a 
drunken woman 

And trod the great stones of the stair The 
captives, she among them, were ranked 
mto a file 

On the flagged porch, between the parapet 
and the spearmen The people below 
shouted for the Kmg, 

King Agamemnon, returned conqueror. 
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after the ten years of battle and death m 
Asia 

Then cried Cassandra 

Good spearmen you did not kill my father, 
not you 

Violated my mother with the piercmg 
That makes no hfe in the womb, not you 
defiled 

My tall blond brothers with the masculine 
lust 

That strikes its loved one standmg, 50 
And leaves him what no man again nor a 
girl 

Ever will gaze upon with the eyes of desire 
Therefore you’ll tell me 
Whether it’s an old custom in the Greek 
country 

The cow goring the bull, break the inner 
door back 

And see m what red water how cloaked your 
Kmg 

Bathes, and my brothers are avenged a httle 
One said Captive be quiet And she What 
have I to be quiet for, you will not be- 
heve me 

Such wings my heart spreads when the red 
runs out of any Greek, I must let the 
bird fly O soldiers 

He that mishandled me dies' The first, one 
of your two brute A)axes, that threw me 
backward 60 

On the temple flagstones, a hard bride-bed, 

I endurmg him heard the roofs of my 
city breaking, 

The roar of flames and spearmen what 
came to Ajax’ Out of a cloud the loud- 
winged falcon hghtmng 
Came on him shipwrecked, clapped its 
wings about him, clung to him, the vio- 
lent flesh burned and the bones 
Broke from each other in that passion, and 
now this one, returned safe, the Queen is 
his hghtmng 

While she yet spoke a slave with haggard 
eyes darted from the door, there were 
hushed cries and motions 
In the inner dark of the great hall Then 
the Queen Clytemnestra issued, smihng 
She drew 

Her cloak up, for the brooch on the left 
shoulder was broken, the fillet of her hair 
had come unbound. 

Yet now she was queenly at length, and 
standmg at the stair-head spoke* Men 
of Mycena, I have made 
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Sacrifice for the joy this day has brought to 
us, the King come home, the enemy 
fallen, fallen. 

In the ashes of Asia. I have made sacrifice 
I made the prayer with my own bps, and 
struck the bullock 70 

With my own hand The people murmured 
together. She’s not a priestess, the Queen 
IS not a priestess. 

What has she done there, what wild sayings 
Make wing in the Queen’s throat^ 
CLYTEMNESTRA I have 

something to tell you Too much joy is 
a message-bearer of misery 
A little is good, but come too much and it 
devours us Therefore we give of a great 
harvest 

Sheaves to the srmbng Gods, and therefore 
out of a full cup we pour the quarter No 
man 

Dare take all that God sends him, whom 
God favors, or destruction 
Rides into the house in the last basket I 
have been twelve years your shepherdess, 
I the Queen have ruled you 
And I am accountable for you 
CASSANDRA 

Why should a man kill his own mother^ so 
The cub of the bon being grown 
Will fight with the bon, but neither bon nor 
wolf 

Nor the unclean jackal 
Bares tooth against the womb that he 
dropped out of 
Yet I have seen — 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

Strike that captive woman with your hand, 
spearman, and then if the spirit 
Of the she-wolf in her will not quiet, with 
the butt of the spear 

CASSANDRA — the blade in the 

child’s hand 

Enter the breast that the child sucked — 
that woman’s — 

The left breast that the robe has dropped 
from, for the brooch is broken, 90 

That very hillock of whiteness, and she 
crying, she kneelmg — 

( The spearman who ts nearest Cassandra 
covers her mouth with his hand.) 
CLYTEMNESTRA 

My sister’s beauty entered Troy with too 
much gladness They forgot to make 
sacrifice 

Therefore destruction entered, therefore 


the daughters of Troy cry out in strange 
dispersals, and this one 
Grief has turned mad I will not have that 
horror march under the bon-gate of 
Mycena: 

That spbt the citadel of Priam Therefore I 
say I have made sacrifice, I have sub- 
tracted 

A fracuon from immoderate joy For con- 
sider, my people. 

How unaccountably God has favored the 
city and brought home the army King 
Agamemnon, 

My dear, my husband, my lord and yours. 
Is yet not such a man as the Gods love, but 
insolent, fierce, overbearing, whose folly 
Brought many times many great evils 1 00 
On all the heads and fighting hopes of the 
Greek force Why, even before the fleet 
made sail. 

While yet it gathered on Boeotian Aulis, 
this man offended He slew one of the 
deer 

Of the sacred herd of Artemis, out of pure 
impudence, hunter’s pride that froths in 
a young boy 

Laying nock to string of his first bow this 
man, grown, a grave king, leader of the 
Greeks 

The angry Goddess 

Blew therefore from the horn of the Trojan 
shore storm without end, no slackemng, 
no turn, no slumber 

Of the eagle bound to break the oars of the 
fleet and spbt the hulls venturing you 
know what answer 

Calchas the priest gave his flesh must pay 
whose hand did the evil — his flesh' mine 
also His^ My daughter 
They knew that of my three there was one 
that I loved 

Blameless white maid, my Iphigema, whose 
throat the kmfe, no 

Whose debcate soft throat the thmg that 
cuts sheep open was drawn across by a 
priest’s hand 

And the soft-colored bps drained bloodless 
That had climg here — here — Oh' 

(^Drawing the robe from her breasts ) 
These feel soft, townsmen, these are red at 
the tips, they have neither blackened nof 
turned marble. 

Kmg Agamemnon hoped to pillow his 
black-haired breast upon them, my hus- 
band, that mighty conqueror. 
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Come home with glory He thought they 
were still a woman’s, they appear a 
woman’s I’ll tell you something 
Since fawn slaughtered for slaughtered 
fawn evened the debt these that feel soft 
and warm are wounding ice. 

They ache with their hardness 
Shall I go on and count the other folhes of 
the King^ The insolences to God and 
man 

That brought down plague, and brought 
Achilles’ anger against the army? Yet 
God brought home a remnant 120 

Against all hope therefore rejoice 
But lest too much rejoicing slay us I have 
made sacrifice A little girl’s brought you 
over the sea 

What could be great enough for safe return? 
A sheep’s deaths A bull’s? What thank- 
offering? 

All these captives, battered from the ships, 
bruised with captivity, damaged flesh and 
forlorn minds’ 

God reqtures wholeness in the victim You 
dare not think what he demands I dared 

I, I, 

Dared 

Men of the Argolis, you that went over 
the sea and you that guarded the home 
coasts 

And high stone war-belts of the ciues 
remember how many spearmen these 
twelve years have called me 
Queen, and have loved me, and been faith- 
ful, and remain faithful What I brmg you 
IS accomplished 
VOICES 

King Agamemnon The Kmg We will hear 
the Kmg 130 

CLYTEMNESTRA What I bring you 

is accomphshed 

Accept It, the cities are at peace, the ways 
are safe between them, the Gods favor 
us Refuse It 
Y ou will not refuse it . 

VOICES The King We 

will hear the King. Let us sec the King 
CLYTEMNESTRA 

You will not refuse it, I have my faithful 
They would run, the red rivers. 

From the gate and by the graves through 
every crooked street of the great city, 
they would run m the pasture 
Outside the walls and on this stair: 
stemmed at this entrance — 


CASSANDRA 

Ah, sister, do you also behold visions’ I was 
watching red water — 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

Be wise, townsmen As for the King slaves 
will bnng him to you when he has 
bathed, you will see him 
The slaves will carry him on a htter, he has 
learned Asian ways m Asia, too great a 
ruler 140 

To walk, like common spearmen 
CASSANDRA Who IS 

that, standmg behmd you, Clytemnestra’ 
What God 
Dark in the doorway’ 

CLYTEMNESTRA Deal you with your 

own demons You know what I have 
done, captive You know 
I am holding hons with my two eyes if I 
turn and loose them , 

CASSANDRA It IS . the Kmg There' 
There' Ah' 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

Or if I should make any move to mcrease 
confusion If I should say for example, 
Spearman 

Kill that woman I cannot say it this mo- 
ment, so little as from one spear wound 
m your body 

A trickle would loose them on us 
CASSANDRA Yet he 

stands behind you A-ah' I can bear it 
I have seen much lately iso 

Worse 

A CAPTAIN (down the stair, standing 
forward from his men) O Queen, there 
IS no man in the world, but one 
(if that one fives), may ask you to 
speak 

Otherwise than you will You have spoken 
in riddles to the people 
CASSANDRA Not me! 

Why will you choose 

Me' I submitted to you living, I was forced, 
you entered me 

THE CAPTAIN Also there was a 

slave here. 

Whose eyes stood out from his chalk face, 
came buzzing from the palace postern 
gate, whimpermg 

A horrible thmg. I killed him But the men 
have heard it. 

CASSANDRA You were the king, I was 
your slave. 

Here you see, here, I took the black-haired 
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breast of the bull, I endured it, I opened 
my thighs, I suffered i6o 

The other thing besides death that you 
Greeks have to give us 

THE CAPTAIN Though this 

one raves and you are silent, 

0 Queen, ternble-eyed . 

CASSANDRA That was the 

slave’s part but this time . dead 
King 

1 will . . not submit Ah' Ah! No' 
If you will steal the body of someone hv- 

ing take your wife’s, take that soldier’s 
there — 

THE CAPTAIN 

I pray you Queen command the capuve 
woman be quieted in a stone chamber, 
she increases confusion. 

The soldiers cannot know some terrible 
thing may not have happened, your men 
and the King’s grin 

Like wolves over the kill, the whole city 
totters on a sword-edge over sudden— 
CASSANDRA (screaming) 

Drive him off me' Pity, pity' 170 

I have no power, I thought when he was 
dead another man would use me, your 
Greek custom, 

Not he, he, newly slam 
He IS driving me out, he enters, he pos- 
sesses, this IS my last defilement. Ah 
Greeks . , 

Pity Cassandra' 

With the voice the spirit 
seemed to fly out She upflung her 
shinmg 

Arms with the dreadful and sweet gesture 
of a woman surrendering utterly to force 
and love. 

She m the eyes of the people, like a shame- 
less woman, and fell writhing, and the 
dead King’s soul 

Entered her body In that respite the 
Queen 

Captain and you, soldiers, that 
shift unsoldierly 

The weapons that should be upright, at at- 
tention, hke stiff grass-blades and you, 
people of Mycenee iso 

While this one maddened, and you mut- 
tered, echomg together, and you, soldier, 
with anxious questions 
Increased confusion' who was it that stood 
firm, who was it that stood silent, who 
was It that held 


With her two eyes the whole city from spht- 
ung wide asunder? Your Queen was it? 
I am your Queen, 

And now I will answer what you asked. 
... It IS true . . He has died . 

I am the Queen. 

My httle son Orestes will grow up and 
govern you. 

While she spoke the body 

of Cassandra 

Arose among the shaken spears, taller than 
the spears, and stood among the wavmg 
spears 

Stone-qmet, hke a high war-tower m a 
windy pinewood, but deadly to look at, 
with bhnd and tyrannous 

Eyes, and the Queen All is accomplished, 
and if you are wise, people of Mycenae 
quietness is wisdom 

No tumult will call home a dead man out of 
judgment. The end is the end Ah, 
soldiers! Down spears' 190 

What, now Troy’s fallen you think there’s 
not a foreigner in the world bronze may 
quench thirst on? Lion-cubs, 

If you will tear each other in the lair 
happy the wolves, happy the hook-nose 
vultures 

Call the eaters of carrion^ I am your queen, 
I am speaking to you, you will hear me 
out before you whistle 

The foul beaks from the mountain nest I 
tell you I will forget mercy if one man 
moves now. 

I rule you, I. 

The Gods have satisfied themselves in this 
man’s death, there shall not one drop of 
the blood of the city 

Be shed further I say the high Gods are 
content, as for the lower. 

And the great ghost of the King my slaves 
will bring out the King’s body decently 
before you 

And set it here, in the eyes of the city spices 
the ships bring from the south will com- 
fort his spirit, 

MycenK and Tiryns and the shores will 
mourn him aloud, sheep will be slam for 
him, a hundred beeves 200 

Spill their thick blood into the trenches, 
capuves and slaves go down to serve him, 
yes all these captives 

Bum in the ten-day fire with him, un- 
measured wine quench it, urned in pure 
gold the gathered ashes 
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Rest forever in the sacred rock; honored; a 
conqueror. . . Slaves, bring the King 

out of the house 

Alas my husband' she cried, dutchmg the 
brown strands of her hair in both her 
hands, you have left me 
A woman among lions! Ah the King’s 
power, ah the King’s victorieii Weep for 
me, Mycenae' 

Widowed of the King' 

The people stood 
amazed, like sheep that snuff at their dead 
shepherd, some hunter’s 
ILl'handled arrow having struck him from 
the covert, all by mischance, he is fallen 
on the hillside 

Between the oak-shadow and the stream, 
the sun burns his dead face, his staff lies 
by him, his dog 

Licks his hand, whining So, like sheep, the 
people »io 

Regarded that dead majesty whom the 
slaves brought out of the house on a gold 
bed, and set it 

Between the pillars of the porch His royal 
robe covered his wounds, there was no 
stain 

Nor discomposure 

Then that captain who 
had spoken before O Queen, before the 
mourmng 

The puiushment tell us who has done this. 
She raised her head, and not a woman 
but a lioness 

Blazed at him from her eyes Dog, she an- 
swered, dog of the army. 

Who said Speak dog, and you dared speak^ 
Jusuce IS mine Then he was silent, but 
Cassandra’s 

Body standing tall among the spears, over 
the parapet, her body but not her spirit 
Cried with a man’s voice Shall not even the 
stones of the stair, shall not the stones 
under the columns 

Speak, and the towers of the great wall of 
my city come down against the murder- 
ess’ O Mycenae aio 

1 yearned to mght and day under the tents 
by Troy, O Tiryns, O Mycense, the 
door 

Of death, and the gate before the door' 
CLYTEMNESTRA That 

woman hes, or the spirit of a he cries 
from her Spearman, 

Kill that woman' 
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But Cassandra’s body 
set its back against the parapet, its face 
Terribly fronting the raised knife, and 
called the soldier by his name, in the 
King’s voice, saying, 

Sheathe it, and the kmfe lowered, and the 
soldier 

Fell on his knees before the Kmg m the 
woman’s body, and the body of Cassan- 
dra cried from the parapet. 

Horrible things, horrible things this house 
has wimessed but here is the most vile, 
that hundreds 

Of spears are idle while the murderess, 
Clytemnestra the murderess, the snake 
that came upon me aso 

Naked and bathing, the death that lay with 
me in bed, the death that has borne chil- 
dren to me. 

Stands there unslain 

CLYTEMNESTRA Cowards, if the bawhng of 
that bewildered heifer from Troy fields 
has frightened you 

How did you bear the horns of her broth- 
ers’ Bring her to me 
THE BODY OP CASSANDRA 

Let no man 

doubt, men of Mycenae, 

She has yet the knife hid in her clothes, the 
very blade that stabbed her husband and 
the blood is on it 

Look, she handles it now Look, fellows. 
The hand under the robe Slay her not 
easily, that she-wolf 

Do her no honor with a spear' Ah' If I 
could find the word, if I could find it, 

The name of her, to say husband-slayer and 
bed-defiler, bitch and wolf-bitch, king’s 
assassin 

And beast, beast, beast, all in one breath, in 
one word spearmen 240 

You would heap your shields over this 
woman and crush her slowly, slowly, 
while she choked and screamed. 

No, you would peel her bare and on the 
pavement for a bride-bed with a spear- 
butt for husband 

Dig the lewd womb until it bursf this for 
Agamemnon, this for iftgisthus — Agh, 
cowards of the city 
Do you stand qmet? 

CLYTEMNESTRA Truly, soldiers, 

I think It IS he verily No one could invent 
the abominable voice, the unspeakable 
gesture. 
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The actual raging insolence of the tyrant I 
am the hand ridded the Argohs of him. 

I here, I killed him, I, justly 
THE BODY OF CASSANDRA YoU have 

heard her, you have heard her, she has 
made confession. 

Now if she’ll show you the kmfe too — 250 

CLYTEMNESTRA Here 

I kept It for safety 

And, as that beast said, his blood’s yet on it 
Look at it, with so little a key I unlocked 
the kmgdom of destruction Stand firm, 
till a God 

Lead home this ghost to the dark country 
So many Greeks have peopled, through his 
crimes, his violence, his msolence, stand 
firm till that moment 

And through the act of this hand and of this 
point no man shall suffer anythmg again 
forever 

Of Agamemnon 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA 

I say if you let this woman 
hve, this crime go unpumshed, what man 
among you 

Will be safe in his bed’ The woman ever 
envies the man, his strength, his free- 
dom, his loves 

Her envy is like a snake beside him, all his 
hfe through, her envy and hatred law 
tames that viper 260 

Law dies if the Queen die not the viper is 
free then. 

It will be poison m your meat or a knife to 
bleed you sleeping They fawn and slaver 
over us 

And then we are slam 

CLYTEMNESTRA {to one of the slaves that 
earned the King’s body) 

Is my lord iY.gisthus 
Slam on the way’ How long? How long’ 

{To the people) He 
came, fat with his crimes. 

Greek valor broke down Troy, your valor, 
soldiers, and the bram of Odysseus, the 
battle-fury of Achilles, 

The stubborn strength of Menelaus, the ex- 
cellence of you aU this dead man here, 
his pride 

Rumed you a hundred times he helped 
nowise, he brought bitter destruction 
but he gathered your glory 
For the cloak of his shoulders I saw him 
come up the stair, I saw my child Iphi- 
gema 270 


Killed for his crime, I saw his harlot, the 
captive woman there, crying out behmd 
him, I saw 

I saw . 1 saw . . . how can I speak 

what crowd of the dead faces of the faith- 
ful Greeks, 

Your brothers, dead of his crimes, those 
that perished of plague and those that 
died in the lost battles 
After he had soured the help of Achilles — 
for another harlot — those dead faces of 
your brothers. 

Some black with the death-blood, many 
trampled under the hooves of horses, 
many spotted with pestilence. 

Flew all about him, all lamenting, all crymg 
out against him, — ^horrible — horrible — I 
gave them 

Vengeance, and you freedom 

{To the slave) Go 
up and look, for God’s sake, go up to 
the parapets. 

Look toward the mountain Brmg me word 
quickly, my strength breaks. 

How can I hold all the Argohs with my 
eyes forever’ I alone’ Hell eaxmot hold 
her dead men, 2S0 

Keep watch there — send me word by 
others — go, go' 

{To the people) He came 

triumphing 

Magmficent, abominable, all in bronze 
I brought him to the bath, my hands undid 
the armor. 

My hands poured out the water. 

Dead faces hke flies buzzed all about 
us. 

He stripped himself before me, loathsome, 
unclean, with laughter. 

The labors of the Greeks had made him fat, 
the deaths of the faithful had swelled his 
belly, 

I threw a cloak over him for a net and 
struck, struck, struck. 

Blindly, in the steam of the bath, he bel- 
lowed, netted, 290 

And bubbled in the water. 

All the stone vault asweat with steam bel- 
lowed. 

And I undid the net and the beast was 
dead, and the broad vessel 
Stank with his blood 
THE BODY OF CASSANDRA 

The word' the word! 
O bummg mind of God, 
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If ever I gave you bulls teach me that word, 
the name for her, the name for her' 

A SLAVE (running from the door, to cxytem- 
nestra) 

My lord /Egjsthus has come down the 
mountain, Queen, he approaches the 
Lion-gate 

CLYTEMNESTRA It IS time I am tired now 
Meet him and tell him to come m the pos- 
tern doorway 

THE CAPTAIN (on the stair addressing the 
soldiers and the people belovi) 

Compamons before God, hating the smell 
of crimes, crushes the city into gray ashes 
We must make haste Judge now and act 
For the husband-slayer 301 

I say she must die, let her pay forfeit And 
for the great ghost of the Kmg, let all 
these captives. 

But chiefly the woman Cassandra, the crier 
in a man’s voice there, be slain upon his 
pyre to quiet him 

He will go down to his dark place and God 
will spare the city 

(To the soldiers above, on the ramp and 
the porch) 

Comrades Mycense is 

greater 

Than the Queen of Mycente The Kmg is 
dead let the Queen die let the city hve. 
Comrades, 

We suffered something m Asia, on the 
stranger’s coast, laboring for you We 
dreamed of home there 
In the bleak wind and drift of battle, we 
continued ten years, laboring and dying, 
we accomplished 

The task set us, we gathered what will make 
all the Greek cities glorious, a name 
forever. 

We shared the spoil, taking our share to en- 
rich Mycenae O but our hearts burned 
then, O comrades 310 

But our hearts melted when the great oars 
moved the ships, the water carried us, 
the blue sea-waves 

Shd under the black keel, I could not see 
them, I was bhnd with tears, dunking of 
Mycenae 

We have come home Behold the dear 
streets of our longing. 

The stones that we desired, the steep ways 
of the city and the sacred doorsteps 
Reek and steam with pollution, the ac- 
cursed vessel 


Spills a red flood over the floors 
The fountain of it stands there and calls her- 
self the Queen No queen, no queen, that 
husband-slayer, 

A common murderess Comrades join us 
We will make clean the city and sweeten it 
before God We will mourn together at 
the King’s burying. 

And a good year will come, we will rejoice 
together ^^o 

CLYTEMNESTRA Dog, you dare somethmg 
Fhng no spear, soldiers. 

He has a few fools back of him would at- 
tempt the stair if the dog were slam I 
will have no one 
Killed out of need 

ONE OF HER MEN ON THE PORCH (flinging htS 
spear) 

• Not at him at you 

Murderess' 

But some God, no lover of 
justice, turned it, the great bronze tip 
grazmg her shoulder 

Clanged on the stone behmd the gong of a 
change in the dance now Clytemnestra, 
none to help her, 

One against all, swayed ragmg by the 
King’s corpse, over the golden bed it is 
said that a Are 

Stood visibly over her head, mixed in the 
hair, pale flames and radiance 
CLYTEMNESTRA Here am I, 

thieves, thieves. 

Drunkards, here is my breast, a deep white 
mark for cowards to aim at kmgs have 
lam on it 330 

No spear yet, heroes, heroes^ 

See, I have no blemish, the arms are white, 
the breasts are deep and white, the whole 
body is blemishless 

You are tired of your brown wives, draw 
lots for me, rabble, thieves, there is loot 
here, shake the dice, thieves, a game yet' 
One of you will take the bronze and one the 
silver. 

One the gold, and one me. 

Me Clytemnestra a spoil worth having 
Kings have kissed me, this dead dog was a 
kmg, there is another 

Kmg at the gate thieves, thieves, would not 
this shimng 

Breast brighten a sad thief’s hut, roll m his 
bed’s filth 

Shmmgly^ You could teach me to draw 
water at the fountam, 340 
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A dirty child on the other hip where are 
the dice? Let me throw first, if I throw 
sixes 

I choose my masters closer you rabble, let 
me smell you 

Don’t fear the kiufe, it has kmg’s blood on 
It, I keep It for an ornament. 

It has shot Its sting 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA Fools, fools. 

Strike’ 

Are your hands dead? 

CLYTEMNESTRA You WOUld SCC all 

of me 

Before you choose whether to kill or dimly 
cherish? If what the Kmg’s used needs 
commendmg 

To the eyes of thieves for thieves’ use give 
me room, give me room, fellows, you’ll 
see It IS faultless 

The dress there 35° 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA Fools this Wide 
whore played wife 

When she was going about to murder me 
the Kmg, you, will you let her trip you 
With the harlot’s trick? Strike’ Make an 
end’ 

CLYTEMNESTRA I have not my sister’s, 

Troy’s flame’s beauty, but I have some- 
thing 

This arm, round, firm, skin without hair, 
pohshed hke marble, the supple-jomted 
shoulders 

Men have praised the smooth neck, too. 

The strong clear throat over the deep wide 
breasts 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA She IS 

buymg an hour sheep, it may be 
ifEgisthus 
Is at the Lion-gate 

CLYTEMNESTRA If he Were here, A,gisthus, 
I’d not be the peddler of what trifling 
charms I have for an hour of hfe yet 
You have wolves’ eyes 361 

Yet there is somethmg kindly about the 
blue ones there — yours, young soldier, 
young soldier . . The last. 

The under-garment? You won’t buy me 
yet? This dead dog. 

The King here, never saw me naked I had 
the mght for nurse, turn his head side- 
ways, the eyes 

Are only half shut If I should touch him, 
and the blood came, you’d say I had 
killed him Nobody, nobody. 

Killed him his pride burst. 


Ah, no one has pity' 

I can serve well, I have always envied your 
women, the pubhc ones 
Who takes me first? Tip that burnt log onto 
the flagstones. 

This will be m a kmg’s bed then. Your eyes 
are wolves’ eyes 370 

So many, so many, so famishing — 

I will imdo It, handle me not yet, I can 
undo It 

Or I wiU tear it 

And when it is off me then I will be de- 
hvered to you beasts . 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA 
Then strip her and use her to the bones, 
wear her through, kill her with it. 
CLYTEMNESTRA 
When It IS torn 

You’ll say I am lovely, no one has seen 
before . . 

It won’t tear I’U sht it with this kmfe — 
(lEGisTHUS, with many spearmen, issues 
from the great door CLYTEMNESTRA 
stabs right and left with the knife; the 
men are too close to strike her with their 
long spears ) 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

It’s time Cowards, goats, goats Here’ 
fEgisthus’ 

*GISTHUS 

I am here What have they done? 380 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

Nothmg clear the porch I have done some- 
thmg Drive them on the stair’ 

Three of them I’ve scarred for life a rough 
bridegroom, the rabble, met a fierce 
bride {She catches up her robe ) 

I held them with my eyes, hours, hours I 
am not tired . My lord, my lover 
I have killed a twelve-point stag for a pres- 
ent for you with my own hands look, on 
the golden fitter. 

You arrive timely 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA Tricked, Stabbed, 
shamed, mocked at, the spoil of a lewd 
woman, despised 

I he there ready for her back-stairs darlmg 
to spit on Tricked, stabbed, sunk m the 
dram 

And gutter of time I that thundered the 
assault, I that mustered the Achaeans 
Cast out of my kmgdom. 

Cast out of ame, out of the fight 
CLYTEMNESTRA One of 

the captives, dear It left its poor wits 390 
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Over the sea If it annoys you I’ll qiuet it 
But post youi sentinels 
All’s not safe yet, though I am burning with 
)oy now. 

the body of CASSANDRA O Single- 

eyed glare of the sky 

Flymg southwest to the mountain, sun, 
through a slave’s eyes. 

My own broken, I see you this last day, my 
own darkened, no dawn forever, the 
adulterers 

Will swim m your warm gold, day after 
day, the eyes of the murderess will pos- 
sess you, 

And I have gone away down knowmg that 
no God m the earth nor sky loves justice, 
and havmg tasted 

The toad that serves women for heart. 

From now on may all bridegrooms 
Marry them with swords Those that have 
borne children 

Their sons rape them with spears 400 
CLYTEMNESTRA More 

yet, more, more, more, while my hand’s 
in’ It’s not a little 

You easily living lords of the sky require of 
who’d be like you, who’d take time m the 
triumph, 

Bmld joy solid Do we have to do every- 
thing’ I have killed what I hated 
Kill what I love’ The prophetess said it, 
this dead man says it my httle son, the 
small soft image 

That squirmed m my arms be an avenger? 

— Love, from your loins 
Seed I begm new, 1 will be childless for 
you The child my son, the child my 
daughter' 

Though I cry I feel nothing. 

^GISTHUS O strongest 

spirit m the world We have dared 
enough, there is an end to it 
We may pass nature a little, an arrow-flight. 
But two shots over the wall you come m a 
cloud upon the feasting Gods, hghtnmg 
and madness 410 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

Dear make them safe They may try to run 
away, the children. Set spears to watch 
them no harm, no harm. 

But stab the nurse if they go near a door 
Watch them, keep the gates, order the 
sentmels. 

While / make myself queen over this people 
again. I can do it. 
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THE BODY OF CASSANDRA The sun’s gone; 
that ghmmer’s 

The moon of the dead. The dark God calls 
me Yes, God, 

I’ll come m a moment 
CLYTEMNESTRA {at the head of the great 
stairs) 

Soldiers townsmen it seems 
I am not at the end dehvered to you dogs, 
for the lion came the poor brown and 
spotted women 

Will have to suffice you But is it nothmg to 
have come withm han dlin g distance of 
the clear heaven 

This dead man knew when he was young 
and God endured him? Is it nothing to 
you’ 4JO 

It is something to me to have felt the fury 
And concentration of you I will not say 
1 am grateful I am not angry to be 
desired 

Is wme even to a queen You bathed me in 
It, from brow to foot-sole, I had nearly 
enough 

But now remember that the dream is over 
I am the Queen Mycenae is my city If 
you gnn at me 

I have spears also Tiryns and all the coun- 
try people of the Argohs will come 
against you and swallow you. 

Empty out these ways and walls, stock them 
with better subjects A rock nest for new 
birds here, townsfolk 
You are not essential 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA I hear him call- 
ing through the she-wolf’s noise, Aga- 
memnon, Agamemnon, 

The dark God calls Some old king m a 
fable is It’ 

CLYTEMNESTRA So choOSC. 

What choices’ To reenter my service 430 
Unpumshed, no thought of thmgs past, 
free of condiDons 

Or — dine at this man’s table, have new 
mouths made m you to eat bronze with 
THE BODY OF CASSANDRA Who IS Agamem- 
non’ 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

You lettmg go of the sun- is it dark the lan d 
you are nirming away to? 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA It IS dark 
CLYTEMNESTRA Is it sortowful? 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA 
There is nothmg but nusery 
CLYTEMNESTRA Has any man 
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eyer come back thence^ Hear me^ not the 
dark God 

THE BODY OF CASSANDRA No man has ever 
CLYTEMNESTRA 

Go then, go, go down You will not choose 
to follow him, people of the rock-city? 
No one 440 

Will choose to follow him I have killed it 
IS easy it may be I shall kill nearer than 
this yet 

But not you, townsfolk, you will give me no 
cause, I want security, I want service, 
not blood 

I have been desired of the whole city, 
publicly, I want service, not lust You 
will make no sign 

Of your submission, you will not give up 
your weapons, neither shall your leaders 
be slain. 

And he that flung the spear, I have for- 
gotten his face 

AGISTHUS (entering) Dearest, 

they have gone, the nurse and the 
children. 

No one knows where 

CLYTEMNESTRA I am tammg this people 
send men after them If any harm comes 
to the children 

Brmg me tokens I wiU not be in doubt, I 
will not have the arch fall on us I dare 
What no one dares I envy a httle the dirty 
mothers of the city O, O' 450 

Nothmg in me hurts I have ammal waters 
m my eyes, but the spirit is not wounded 
Electra and Orestes 

Are not to live when they are caught Bring 
me sure tokens 

CASSANDRA Who IS this woman like 

a beacon 

Lit on the stair, who are these men with 
dogs’ heads? 

1 have ranged Dme and seen no sight like 
this one 
CLYTEMNESTRA 

Have you returned, Cassandra’ The 

dead kmg has gone down to his place, we 
may bury his leavings 
CASSANDRA 

I have wimessed all the wars to be, I am 
not sorrowful 

For one drop from the pail of desolation 
Spilt on my father’s city, they were carry- 
ing It forward 

To water the world under the latter star- 

hght. 460 


CLYTEMNESTRA (to her slaves) 

Take up the poles of the bed; reverentijr; 
careful on the stair; give him to the 
people (To the people ) O soldiers 
This was your leader, lay him with honor 
in the burial-chapel, guard him with the 
spears of victory, 

Mourn him unDl to-morrow, when the 
pyre shall be built. 

Ah, King of men, sleep, sleep, sleep' 

. But when shall I? . . They are 
after their corpse, hke dogs after the 
butcher’s cart Cleomenes, that captain 
With the big voice Neobulus was the boy 
who flung the spear and rmssed / shall 
not miss 

When spear-flinging-time comes . 
CapDve woman, you have seen the 
future, tell me my fortune 

(ffi.GiSTHUS comes from the doorway ) 
?Egisthus, 

Have your hounds got them’ 

^GiSTHUS I’ve covered 

every escape with men, they’ll not shp 
through me But commanded 
To bring them here living 470 

CLYTEMNESTRA That’s hard 

tigresses don’t do it I have some strength 
yet don’t speak of it 
And I shall do it 

iftGiSTHUS It is a thmg not to be 

done we’ll guard them closely but mere 
madness 

Lies over the wall of too-much 
CLYTEMNESTRA King of 

Mycenae, new-crowned king, who was 
your mother? 

AiGiSTHUS Pelopia 

What mark do you aim at’ 

CLYTEMNESTRA And your father? 
itGiSTHUS Thyestes 

CLYTEMNESTRA And her father? 480 

AGISTHUS The same 

man, Thyestes. 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

See, dearest, dearest’ They love what men 
call crime, they have taken her crime to 
be the kmg of Mycena: 

Here is the stone garden of the plants that 
pass nature there is no too-much here: 
the monstrous 

Old rocks want monstrous roots to serpent 
among them I will have security I’d 
burn the standing world 
Up to this hour and begm new. You think 
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I am too much used for a new brood? Ah, 
lover, 

I have foimtams m me I had a fondness for 
the brown cheek of that boy, the curl of 
his bp, 

The widening blue of the doomed eyes 
... I will be spared nothing Come m, 
come m, they’ll have news for us 

CASSANDRA 

If anywhere in the world 
Were a tower with foundations, or a 
treasure-chamber 

With a firm vault, or a walled fortress 490 
That stood on the years, not staggering, not 
moving 

As the mortar were mixed with wme for 
water 

And poppy for bme they reel, they are aU 
drunkards. 

The piled strengths of the world no pyra- 
mid 

In bitter Egypt in the desert 
But skips at moonrise, no mountain 
Over the Black Sea in awful Caucasus 
But whirls bke a yoimg kid, like a bud of 
the herd. 

Under the hundredth star I am sick after 
steadfasmess 

Watching the world cataracthke 300 

Pour screaming onto steep rums for the 
wings of prophecy 

God once my lover give me stone sandals 
Planted on stone he hates me, the God, he 
will never 

Take home the gift of the bridleless horse 
The stallion, the unbitted stalbon the bed 
Naked to the sky on Mount Ida, 

The soft clear grass there. 

Be blackened forever, may vipers and 
Greeks 

In that glen breed 

Twisting together, where the God sio 
Come golden from the sun 
Gave me for a bnde-gift prophecy and I 
took It for a treasure 
I a fool, I a maiden, 

I would not let him touch me though love 
of him maddened me 

Till he fed me that poison, till he planted 
that fire in me. 

The girdle flew loose then 

The Queen considered this rock, she gazed 
on the great stone blocks of Mycenae’s 
acropobs, 
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Monstrous they seemed to her, sobd they 
appeared to her, safe rootage for mon- 
strous deeds Ah fierce one 
Who knows who laid them for a snare’ 
What people in the world’s dawn 
breathed on chill air and the vapor 
Of their breath seemed stone and has stood 
and you dream it is estabbshed? These 
also are a foam on the stream 520 

Of the falling of the world there is nothmg 
to lay hold on 

No crime is a crime, the slaying of the King 
was a meeting of two bubbles on the bp 
of the cataract. 

One winked and the kilbng of your 
children would be nothing I tell you for 
a marvel that the earth is a dancer. 

The grave dark earth is less qmet than a 
fool’s fingers. 

That old one, spinmng m the emptiness, 
blown by no wind m vam circles, bght- 
witted and a dancer 
CLYTEMNEStra (entering) 

You are prophesying prophesy to a pur- 
pose, captive woman My children, the 
boy and the girl. 

Have wandered astray, no one can find 
them 

CASSANDRA Shall I teU the boness 

Where meat is, or the she-wolf where the 
lambs wander astray’ 

CLYTEMNESTRA But look mto the dark- 
ness 530 

And foam of the world the boy has great 
tender blue eyes, brown hair, disdainful 
bps, you’ll know him 

By the gold stripe bordermg his garments, 
the girl’s eyes are my color, white her 
clothmg — 

CASSANDRA Millions 
Of shimng bubbles burst and wander 
On the stream of the world falbng . 
CLYTEMNESTRA These are my children' 
CASSANDRA I SCC 

mountams, I see no faces 
CLYTEMNESTRA 

TeU me and I make you free, conceal it 
from me and a soldier’s spear flmshes the 
matter 

CASSANDRA 

I am the spear’s bride, I have been waitmg, 
wamng for that ecstasy — 

CLYTEMNESTRA (striking her) Live then It 
wiU not be unpamfiil 540 

(CLYTEMNESTRA in.) 
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CASSANDRA 

O fair roads north where the land narrows 
Over the mountains between the great gulfs, 

0 that I too with the King’s children 
Might wander northward hand m hand 
Mine are worse wandermgs 

They will shelter on Mount Parnassus, 

For me there is no moimtam firm enough. 
The storms of light beatmg on the head- 
lands. 

The storms of music undermme the moun- 
tains, they stumble and fall inward. 

Such music the stars 550 

Make in their courses, the vast vibration 
Plucks the iron heart of the earth like a 
harp-strmg 

Iron and stone core, O stubborn axle of the 
earth, you also 

Dissolving in a httle time like salt in water. 
What does it matter that I have seen Mace- 
don 

Roll all the Greek ernes mto one billow and 
strand m Asia 

The anthers and bracts of the flower of the 
world’ 

That I have seen Egypt and Nmeveh 
Crumble, and a Latian village 
Plant the earth with javehns’ It made laws 
for all men, it dissolved hke a cloud j 6 o 

1 have also stood watching a storm of wild 
swans 

Rise from one river-mouth O force 
of the earth rising, 

O faUings of the earth forever no rest, not 
forever 

From the wave and the trough, from the 
stream and the slack, from growth and 
decay: O vulture- 

Pimoned, my spirit, one flight yet, last, 
longest, unguided. 

Try mto the gulf. 

Over Greece, over Rome, you have space 
O my spirit for the years 

II 

Are not few of capuvity how many have I 
stood here 

Among the great stones, while the Queen’s 
people 

Go m and out of the gate, wearing hght 
Imen 37° 

For summer and the wet spoils of wild 
beasts 

In the season of storms and the stars have 
changed, I have watched 


The grievous and unprayed-to constella- 
tions 

Pile steaming spring and patient autumn 
Over the endurmg walls: but you over the 
walls of the world. 

Over the unquieted centuries, over the 
darkness-hearted 

Millenmums wailmg thinly to be bom, O 
vulture-pimoned 
Try into the dark. 

Watch the north spawn white bodies and 
red-gold hair. 

Race after race of beasthke warriors, and 
the aties sso 

Burn, and the cities bmld, and new lands 
be uncovered 

In the way of the sun to his settmg . go 

on farther, what profit 
In the wars and the toils’ but I say 
Where are prosperous people my enemies 
are, as you pass them O my spirit 
Curse Athens for the joy and the marble, 
curse Cormth 

For the wine and the purple, and Syracuse 
For the gold and the ships, but Rome, 
Rome, 

With many destructions for the corn and 
the laws and the javehns, the insolence, 
the threefold 

Abonunable power pass the humble 
And the lordships of darkness, but far 
down 590 

Smite Spam for the blood on the sunset 
gold, curse France 

For the fields aboundmg and the running 
rivers, the hghts in the cities, the laugh- 
ter, curse England 

For the meat on the tables and the terrible 
gray ships, for old laws, far donumons, 
there remams 

A mightier to be cursed and a higher for 
malediction 

When America has eaten Europe and takes 
tribute of Asia, when the ends of the 
world grow aware of each other 
And are dogs m one kennel, they will tear 
The master of the hunt with the mouths of 
the pack new fallings, new rismgs, O 
winged one 

No end of the falhngs and nsmgs? An end 
shall be surely. 

Though unnatural thmgs are accomphshed, 
they breathe In the sea’s depth, 599 
They swim in the air, they bridle the cloud 
leaper hghtrung to carry their messages 
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Though the eagles of the east and the west 
and the falcons of the north were not 
qmeted, you have seen a white cloth 
Cover the lands from the north and the eyes 
of the lands and the claws of the hunters. 
The mouths of the hungry with snow 
Were hUed, and their claws 
Took hold upon ice m the pasture, a morsel 
of ice was their catch in the rivers, 

That pure white quietness 
Waits on the heads of the moimtains, not 
sleep but death, will the fire 
Of burnt cities and ships in that year warm 
you my enemies? The frost, the old frost. 
Like a cat with a broken-winged bird it 
will play with you, 

It will mp and let go, you will say it is gone, 
but the next 610 

Season it increases O clean, clean. 

White and most clean, colorless quietness. 
Without trace, without trail, without stam 
in the garment, drawn down 
From the poles to the girdle . I have 
known one Godhead 

To my sore hurt I am growing to come to 
another O grave and kmdly 
Last of the lords of the earth, I pray you 
lead my substance 

Speedily into another shape, make me 
grass. Death, make me stone. 

Make me air to wander free between the 
stars and the peaks, but cut humamty 
Out of my being, that is the wound that 
festers in me. 

Not captivity, not my cnermes you will 
heal the earth also, 610 

Death, in your time, but speedily Cassan- 
dra 

You rock-fleas hopping in the clefts of 
Mycena:, 

Suckers of blood, you carrying the scepter 
farther, Persian, Emathian, 

Roman and Mongol and American, and you 
half-gods 

Indian and Syrian and the third, emperors 
of peace, I have seen on what stage 
You sing the little tragedy, the column of 
the ice that was before on one side flanks 
It, 

The column of the ice to come closes it up 
on the other' audience nor author 
I have never seen yet I have heard the 
silence it is I Cassandra, 

Eight years the bitter watch-dog of these 
doors, 630 


Have watched a vision 
And now approach to my end. Eight years 
have I seen the phantoms 
Walk up and down this stair, and the rocks 
groan m the mght, the great stones move 
when no man sees them. 

And I have forgotten the fine ashlar ma- 
sonry of the courts of my father. I am 
not Cassandra 

But a counter of sunrises, pemutted to hve 
because I am crymg to die, three thou- 
sand, 

Pale and red, have flowed over the towers 
in the wall smee I was here watchmg, the 
deep east widens. 

The cold wmd blows, the deep earth sighs, 
the dim gray finger of hght crooks at the 
morning star 

The palace feasted late and sleeps with its 
locked doors, the last drunkard from the 
alleys of the aty 

Long has reeled home Whose foot is this 
then, what phantom 
Tolls on the stair’ 

A VOICE BELOW Is somconc watchmg 
above’ Good sentinel I am only a girl 
beggar 640 

I would sit on the stair and hold my bowl 
CASSANDRA I here 

eight years have begged for a thing and 
not received it 
THE VOICE 

You are not a sentinel’ You have been 
asking some great boon, out of all reason 
CASSANDRA No what the meanest 

Beggar disdains to take 

THE GIRL BEGGAR Beggars disdam 

nothmg what is it that they refuse you’ 
CASSANDRA What’s given 

Even to the sheep and to the bullock 
THE GIRL Men 

give them salt, grass they find out for 
themselves 

CASSANDRA Men give them 630 

The gift that you though a beggar have 
brought down from the north to give my 
mistress 

THE GIRL You speak riddles 

I am starvmg, a crust is my desire 
CASSANDRA Your 

voice IS young though winds have hoars- 
ened It, your body appears 
Flexible under the rags have you some 
hidden sickness, the young men will not 
give you silver? 
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THE GIRL 

1 have a sickness I will hide it until I am 
cured You are not a Greek woman? 
CASSANDRA But you 

Born in Mycenae return home And you 
bring gifts from Phocis for my once 
master who’s dead 

Vengeance, and for my mistress peace, for 
my master the King peace, and, by-shot 
of the doom’s day, 659 

Peace for me also But I have prayed for it 
THE GIRL I know you, I knew 

you before you spoke to me, captive 
woman. 

And I unarmed will kill you with my hands 
if you babble prophecies 
That peace you have prayed for, I will 
bring It to you 
If you utter warmngs 

CASSANDRA To-day I shall have 

peace, you cannot tempt me, daughter of 
the Queen, Electra 

Eight years ago I watched you and your 
brother going north to Phocis the Queen 
saw knowledge of you 

Move in my eyes I would not tell her 
where you were when she commanded 
me 1 will not betray you 
To-day either it is not doleful to me 
To see before I die generations of destruc- 
tion enter the doors of Agamemnon 
Where is your brother? 670 

ELECTRA Prophetess you 

see all I will tell you nothmg 
CASSANDRA He has well chosen his am- 
bush. 

It is true ?Egisthus passes under that house 
to-day, to hunt m the mountain 
ELECTRA Now I remember 

Your name Cassandra 

CASSANDRA Hush the gray 

has turned yellow, the standmg beacons 
Stream up from the east, they stir there in 
the palace, strange, is it not, the dawn of 
one’s last day’s 

Like all the others^ Your brother would be 
fortunate if to-day were also 
The last of his 

ELECTRA He will endure his des- 

times, and Cassandra hers, and Electra 
mine 680 

He has been for years hke one tortured with 
fire this day will quench it 
CASSANDRA They are 

opemng the gates beg now 


To your trade, beggar-woman 
THE PORTER {comng out) Eh, pillar of 
miseries, 

You still on guard there? Like a mare m a 
tight stall, never lymg down What’s this 
then? 

A second ragged one? This at least can bend 
m the middle and sit on a stone 
ELECTRA Dear gentleman 

I am not used to it, my father is dead and 
hunger forces me to beg, a crust or a 
penny 
THE PORTER 

This tall one’s hcensed in a manner I think 
they’ll not let two bundles of rag 
Camp on the stair but if you’d come to the 
back door and please me mcely with a 
httle washing 690 

It’d do for a pastime 

ELECTRA I was reared gently: 

I will sit here, the King will see me. 

And none mishandle me 
THE PORTER I bear no blame 

for you 

I have not seen you you came after the 
gates were opened {He goes m) 

CASSANDRA 

O blossom of fire, bitter to men. 

Watchdog of the woeful days. 

How many sleepers 

Bathing m peace, dreaming themselves de- 
light. 

All over the city, all over the Argohd plam, 
all over the dark earth, 7 °° 

(Not me, a deeper draught of peace 
And darker waters alone may wash me) 

Do you, terrible star, star without pity. 
Wolf of the east, waken to misery 
To the wants unaccomplished, to the eating 
desires. 

To unanswered love, to hunger, to the hard 
edges 

And mold of reahty, to the whips of their 
masters 

They had flown away home to the happy 
darkness. 

They were safe until sunrise 

(KING /EGiSTHUS, with hts retime, 
comes from the great door ) 
mCISTHUS 

Even here, m the midst of the city, the 
early day 710 

Has a clear savor (To electra) What, are 
you miserable, holding the bowl out> 
We’ll hear the lark to-day in the wide hills 
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and smell the mountam I’d share hap- 
pmess with you 

What’s your best wish, girl beggar? 

ELECTRA It IS Cov- 

ered, my lord, how should a beggar 
Know what to viish for beyond a crust and 
a dark comer and a little kindness? 
aigisthus Why do you tremble? 

ELECTRA 

I was reared gently, my father is dead 
AGISTHUS Stand up will you take 

service here in the house’ What country 
Bred you gently and proved ungentle to you’ 
ELECTRA I have wandered north 

from the Eurotas, my lord, 12° 

Begging at farmsteads 

AGISTHUS The Queen’s coun- 

trywoman then, she’ll use you kmdly 
She’ll be commg 

In a moment, then I’ll speak for you — Did 
you bid them yoke the roans mfo my 
chariot, Menalcas, 

The two from Orchomenus’ 

ONE OF THE RETINUE Yesterday 

evening, my lord, 

I sent to the stable 

/^.GISTHUS They cost a pretty 

penny, we’ll see how they carry it — 
She’s commg hold up your head, girl 
(CLYTEMNESTRA, With two serving- 
women, comes from the door ) 
CLYTEMNESTRA 

Good hunt, dearest Here’s a long idle day 
for me to look to Kill early, come home 
early 
^GISTHUS 

There’s a poor creature on the step who’s 
been reared nicely and shpped into 
misery I said you’d feed her. 

And maybe find her a service Farewell, 
sweet one 730 

CLYTEMNESTRA Where did she come from’ 
How long have you been here’ 

AGISTHUS She says she has begged her 
way up from Sparta The horses are 
stampmg on the cobbles, good-by, good- 
by 

(He goes down the stair with his hunts- 
men ) 

CLYTEMNESTRA Good-by, dearest Well 
Let me see your face. 

ELECTRA It IS filthy to look at I am 
ashamed 

CLYTEMNESTRA (to one of her serving- 
women) Leucippe do vou think this is a 
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gayety of my lord’s, he’s not used to be 
so kmdly to beggars’ 

— Let me see your face 
LEUCIPPE She IS very dirty, my lady It is 
possible one of the house-boys 
CLYTEMNESTRA I Say draw that rag back, 
let me see your face I’d have him 
whipped then 

ELECTRA It was only in hope that someone 
would put a crust in the bowl, your 
majesty, for I am starving I didn’t tlunk 
your majesty would see me 
CLYTEMNESTRA Draw back the rag 740 
ELECTRA I am very faint and starvmg but 
I will go down, I am ashamed 
CLYTEMNESTRA Stop her, Cormna Fetch 
the porter, Leucippe You will not go so 
easily (electra sinks down on the steps 
and lies prone, her head covered ) I am 
aging out of queenship indeed, when 
even the beggars refuse my bidding 
(leucippe comes in with the porter ) You 
have a dirty stair, porter How long has 
this been here’ 

THE PORTER O my lady it has crept up 
since I opened the doors, it was not here 
when I opened the doors 
CLYTEMNESTRA Lift It up and imcover its 
face What is that cry in the city? Stop 
silent I heard a cry 

Prophetess, your nostrils move like a dog’s, 
what IS that shouting’ 

I have grown weak, I am exhausted, thmgs 
frighten me 

Tell her to be gone, Leucippe, I don’t wish 
to see her, I don’t wish to see her 

(electra rises ) 
ELECTRA Ah, Queen, I will show you my 
face 

CLYTEMNESTRA No no . be gone 
ELECTRA (uncovering her face) 

Mother I have come home I am humbled. 

This house keeps a dark welcome 750 
For those commg home out of far coun- 
tries 

CLYTEMNESTRA I Won’t look hoW 

could I know anyone’ I am old and 
shaking 

He said, Over the wall beyond nature 
Lightmng, and the laughter of the Gods. I 
did not cross it, I will not kill what I 
gave life to 

Whoever you are, go, go, let me grow 
downward to the grave qmetly now 
tLEGTRA I cannot 
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Go I have no other refuge Motherl Will 
you not kiss me, will you not take me 
mto the house. 

Your child once, long a wanderer? Electra 
my name I have begged my way from 
Phocis, my brother is dead there. 

Who used to care for me. 

CXYTEMNESTRA Who IS dead, 

who^ 760 

ELECTRA My brother Orestes, 

Killed m a court quarrel 
CLYTEMNESTRA {weeping) Oh, you he' The 
widenmg blue blue eyes. 

The httle voice of the child Liar 
ELECTRA It 

IS true I have wept long, on every moun- 
tam You, mother. 

Have only begun weeping Far off, in a far 
country, no fit burial 
CLYTEMNESTRA And do you bringing 
Bitterness . or hes look for a 
welcome? I have only loved two 
The priest killed my daughter for a lamb 
on a stone and now you say the boy too 
. dead, dead^ 

The world’s full of it, a shoreless lake of 
hes and floatmg rumors pack up 
your wares, peddler, 77° 

Too false for a queen Why, no, if I 
beheved you Beast, treacherous 

beast, that shouting comes nearer. 

What’s in the City^ 

ELECTRA I am a stranger, I 

know nothing of the city, I know only 
My mother hates me, and Orestes my 
brother 

Died pitifully, far off 

CLYTEMNESTRA Too many things, 

too many things call me, what shall I do? 
Electra, 

Electra help me This comes of hving 
softly, I had a hon’s strength 
Once 

ELECTRA Me for help? I am utterly help- 
less, I had help in my brother and he is 
dead in Phocis 

Give me refuge but each of us two must 
weep for herself, one sorrow An end of 
the world were on us 780 

What would it matter to us weeping? Do 
you remember him. 

Mother, mother? 

CLYTEMNESTRA I have dared too much 
never dare anything, Electra, the ache is 
afterward, 


At the hour it hurts nothing Prophetess, 
you lied 

You said he would come with vengeance on 
me but now he is dead, this girl says 
and because he was lovely, blue-eyed. 
And born in a most unhappy house I will 
beheve it But the world’s fogged with 
the breath of bars. 

And if she has laid a net for me 
I’U call up the old honess hves yet m my 
body, I have dared, I have dared, and 
tooth and talon 

Carve a way through Lie to me? 

ELECTRA Have I 

endured for months, with feet bleeding, 
among the mountains, 790 

Between the great gulfs alone and starvmg, 
to bring you a he now’ I know the worst 
of you, I looked for .the worst. 

Mother, mother, and have expected noth- 
ing but to die of this home-coming but 
Orestes 

Has entered the cave before, he is gathered 
up in a lonely mountain quietness, he is 
guarded from angers 

In the tough cloud that spears fall back 
from 

CLYTEMNESTRA Was he sull 

beauuful? The brown mothers down in 
the city 

Keep their brats about them, what it is to 
hve high' Oh' 

Tell them down there, tell them m Tiryns, 
Tell them m Sparta, 

That water drips through the Queen’s fin- 
gers and trickles down her wrists, for 
the boy, for the boy 

Bom of her body, whom she, fool, fool, 
fool, 800 

Drove out of the world Electra, 

Make peace with me 
Oh, Oh, Oh' 

I have labored violently all the days of my 
hfe for nothing — nothing — worse than 
anything — this death 

Was a thing I wished See how they make 
fools of us 

Amusement for them, to watch us labor 
after the thing that will tear us in pieces 
. Well, strength’s good 
I am the Queen, I will gather up my frag- 
ments 

And not go mad now 

ELECTRA Mother, what are 

the men 
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With spears gathering at the stair’s foot> 
Not of Mycenie by their armor, have you 
mercenaries Sto 

Wanting pay^ Do they serve . JEgis- 
thus’ 

ca-YTEMNESTRA What men? I 

seem not to know 
Who has laid a net for me, what fool 
For me, me? Porter, by me 
Leucippe, my guards, mto the house, rouse 
them I am sorry for him, 

I am best in storm You, Electra’ 

The death you’ll die, my daughter Guards, 
out' Was It a lie^ No matter, no matter, 
no matter, 

Here’s peace Spears, out, out' They bun- 
gled the )ob making me a woman. Here’s 
youth come back to me. 

And all the days of gladness 
LEUCIPPE {running back from the door) O, 
Queen, strangers . 820 

ORESTES {a sword in hts hand, with spearmen 
following, comes from the door) Where is 
that woman 
The Gods utterly hate'* 

ELECTRA Brother let her 

not speak, kill quickly Is the other one 
safe now? 

ORESTES That dog 

Fell under his chariot, we made sure of him 
between the wheels and the hooves, 
squeahng Now for this one 
CLYTEMNESTRA 

Wait I was weeping, Electra will tell you, 
my hands are wet still. 

For your blue eyes that death had closed 
she said away up in Phocis I die now, 
justly or not 

Is out of the story, before I die I’d tell you 
— wait, child, wait Did I quiver 
Or pale at the blade'' I say, caught in a net, 
netted in by my enemies, my husband 
murdered. 

Myself to die, I am joyful knowing she Led, 
you hve, the only creature 830 

Under all the spread and arch of daylight 
That I love, lives 

ELECTRA The great fangs drawn 

fear craftiness now, kill quickly. 
CLYTEMNESTRA As for 

her, the wife of the shepherd 
Suckled her, but you 

These very breasts nourished rather one of 
your northern spearmen do what’s need- 
ful, not you 


Draw blood where you drew milk. The 
Gods endure much, but beware them 
ORESTES This, a God m his temple 

Openly commanded. 

CLYTEMNESTRA Ah, Child, Child, 

who has mistaught you and who has be- 
trayed you’ What voice had the God’ 840 
How was It different from a man’s and did 
you see him? Who sent the pnest pres- 
ents? They fool us. 

And the Gods let them No doubt also the 
envious King of Phocis has lent you 
counsel as he lent you 

Men let one of them do it Life’s not jewel 
enough 

That I should plead for it this much I 
pray, for your sake, not with your hand, 
not with your hand, or the memory 
Will so mother you, so glue to you, so em- 
bracmg you. 

Not the deep sea’s green day, no cleft of a 
rock in the bed of the deep sea, no ocean 
of darkness 

Outside the stars, will hide nor wash you 
What IS It to me that I have rejoiced 
knowmg you ahve, 

0 child, O precious to me, O alone loved, 
if now dying by my manner of death 

1 make mghtmare the heir, mghtmare, hor- 
ror, m all I have of you. 

And you haunted forever, never to sleep 
dreamless agam, never to see blue 
cloth 85 * 

But the red runs over it, fugmvc of dreams, 
madman at length, the memory of a 
scream following you houndhke. 

Inherit Mycente’ Child, for this has not 
been done before, there is no old fable, 
no whisper 

Out of the foundation, among the people 
that were before our people, no echo has 
ever 

Moved among these most ancient stones, 
the monsters here, nor surred under any 
mountain, nor fluttered 
Under any sky, of a man slaymg his mother 
Sons have kiUed fathers — 

ORESTES And a woman 

her son’s father — 

CLYTEMNESTRA 

0 many umes and these old stones have seen 
horrors, a house of madness and blood 

1 married into and worse was done on this 

rock among the older people before but 
not this. 
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Not the son his mother, this the silent ones. 
The old hard ones, the great bearers of 
burden have not seen yet, 860 

Nor shall, to-day nor yet to-morrow, nor 
ever in the world Let her do it, it is not 
unnatural. 

The daughter the mother, the little liar 
there, 

Electra do it Lend her the blade 
ELECTRA Brother 

though the great house is silent hark the 
city. 

That buzzes hke the hive one has dipped a 
wand in End this Then look to our 
safety. 

ORESTES Dip in my sword 
Into my fountam? Did I truly, httle and 
helpless. 

Lie in the arms, feed on the breast there? 
ELECTRA Another, a greater, 

lay m them, another kissed the breast 
there. 

You forget easily, the breaker of Asia, the 
over-shadower, the great memory, under 
whose greatness 870 

We have hung hke hawks under a storm, 
from the beginning, — and he when this 
poison destroyed him 
Was given no room to plead m. 

ORESTES Dip my 

wand into my fountain? 

CLYTEMNESTRA Men do not kill the mean- 
est 

Without defence heard — 

ELECTRA Him — Agamemnon? 

CLYTEMNESTRA But yoU, O 

my son, my son. 

Molded in me, made of me, made of my 
flesh, built with my blood, fed with my 
milk, my child 

I here, I and no other, labored to bear, 
groamng — 

ELECTRA This that makes beastlike 

lamentation 880 

Hunted us to slay us, we starvmg in the 
thicket above the stream three days and 
mghts watched always 
Her hunters with spears beating the field 
prophetess was it for love that she looked 
after us^ 

CASSANDRA That love 

The Kmg had tasted, that was her love 
ELECTRA And 

mourning for our father on the mountain 
we judged her. 


And the Gods condemned her, what more, 
what more? Strike. 

ORESTES If they’d give me time, the pack 
there — how can I think. 

And all the whelps of Mycenae yelhng at the 
stair-foot? Decision a thing to be decided 
The arm’s lame, dip in, dip m> Shut your 
mouths, rabble. 

CLYTEMNESTRA There IS one thmg no man 
can do 890 

ORESTES What, enter his fountam> 
ELECTRA 

O coward I 

ORESTES I wiU be passive, I’m blunted 
She’s not this fellow’s mother 
ELECTRA O spear- 

man, spearman, do it' 

One stroke it is just 

THE SPEARMAN As for me, my 

lord . 

CLYTEMNESTRA {calling loudly) Help, 

help, men of Mycena, to your Queen 
Break them 

Rush the stair, there are only ten hold it. 
Up, up, kill 

ORESTES I will kill 899 

CLYTEMNESTRA {falling on her knees) Child, 
Spare me, let me hve' Child' Ai' 

ELECTRA You have done well 

ORESTES I have done I have 
done . 

Who ever saw such a flow was I 
made out of this. I’m not red, am I^ 

See, father^ 

It was someone else did it but I told him 
to Drink, drink, dog Drink dog 
He reaches up a tongue between the stones, 
lapping It So thirsty old dog, uh> 

Rich and sticky 

CLYTEMNESTRA {raising herself a little) Sleep 
for me yes 

Not you any more . . Orestes 

I shall be there You will beg death 
vainly as I have begged . . . hfe 
Ah beast that I unkeimelled' 910 

{She dies ) 

ORESTES {crouching by her) Ooh . . . 
ooh 

ELECTRA 

The face is lean and terrible Orestes' 

They are fighting on the stair Man your- 
self Come. Pick up the sword 
Let her be, two of ours are down, they 
yield on the stair Stand up, speak or 
fight, speak to the people 
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Or we go where she is 

ORESTES There’s a red and 

sticky sky that you can touch here 
And though it’s unpleasant we are at peace 
ELECTRA {catching up the sword) Agamem- 
non failed here. Not m me Hear, My- 
censeans 

I am Agamemnon’s daughter, we have 
avenged him, the crime’s paid utterly 
You have not forgotten the great Kmg — 
what, in eight years? I am Electra, I am 
his daughter 920 

My brother is Orestes My brother is your 
king and has killed his murderers The 
dog j?Egisthus IS dead. 

And the Queen is dead, the city is at peace 
ORESTES {standing up) Must I dip 

my wand into my fountain, give it to 
me. 

The male plaything 

{He catches electra’s arm, snatching at 
the sword ) 

ELECTRA For what? Be qmet, 

they have heard me 

ORESTES You said I must do it, I will do it 
ELECTRA It is done' 

Brother, brother? (orestes takes the sword 
from her by force ) O Mycenae 
With this sword he did justice, he let it fall, 
he has retaken it. 

He IS your King. 930 

ORESTES Whom must I pierce, 

the girl that plotted with me in the 
mountam? There was someone to 
kiU . . . 

Sweet Electra? 

ELECTRA It IS done. It IS fimshed' 

CASSANDRA The nearest, the 

most loved, her, truly Stnke! — Electra, 
My father has wanted vengeance longer 
THE PEOPLE BELOW Orestes, Orestes! 
ELECTRA {pointing to CASSANDRA) Her 

— your mother — she killed him. 

ORESTES {turning and striking) How tall 
you have grown, mother. 

CASSANDRA (Jailing) I . waited long 
forit . . . 

ORESTES 

I have killed my mother and my mother — 
two mothers — see, there they he — I have 
gone home twice You put it m 940 

And the flesh yields to it . . {He goes 

down the stair ) Now, to find her again 
All through the forest 

ELECTRA Let him pass. 
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Mycensans Avoid his sword Let him 
pass, pass. The madness of the house 
Perches on him 

A LEADER OF THE MYCENAANS Daughter of 
Agamemnon, 

You with constancy and force 
In the issueless thing have found an issue 
Now it IS for us the kmgless city 
To find a ruler Rest m the house As for 
the young man. 

Though he has done justice, and no hand 
m Mycente is raised agamst him, for him 
there is no issue 

We let him go on, and if he does not slay 
himself with the red sword he will die m 
the mountain 950 

With us be peace Rest in the house, 
daughter of Agamemnon The old mad- 
ness, with your brother. 

Go out of our gates 

ELECTRA A house to rest ml 

Gather up the dead I will go m, I 
have learned strength 

III 

They earned the dead down the great stair, 
the slaves with pails of water and sand 
scoured the dark stams 
The people meetmg in another place to 
settle the troubled city the stair was left 
vacant, 

The porch untrampled, and about twihght 
one of the great stones The world is 
younger than we are, 

Yet now drawing to an end, now that the 
seasons falter Then another, that had 
been spared the blood-bath 
What way do they falter^ — There fell 
warm ram, the first answered, m the 
imdst of summer A httle afterward 
Cold ram came down, and sand was rubbed 
over me as when the wmds blow This m 
the midst of summer 

— I did not feel it, said the second sleepily 
And a third The noisy and very mobile 
creatures 960 

Will be quieted long before the world’s 
end — ^What creatures^ — The active 

ones, that have two ends let downward, 

A mongrel race, mixed of soft stone with 
fugiuve water The mght deepened, the 
dull old stones 

Droned at each other, the summer stars 
wheeled over above them. Before dawn 
the son of Agamemnon 
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Came to the stair-foot in the darkness 
ORESTES O stones of the house 

I entreat hardness I did not hvc with 
you 

Long enough in my youth ... I will go 
up to where I kiUed her . . . We must 
face thuigs down, mother. 

Or they’d devour us . . Nobody? . 

Even the stones have been scrubbed. A 
keen housekeeper, sweet Electra 
. It would be childish to forget it, the 
woman has certainly been killed, and I 
think It was I 

Her son did it Somethmg not done before 
in the world Here is the penalty 
You gather up all your forces to the act, and 
afterward 970 

Silence, no voice, no ghost, vacancy, but 
all’s not expended Those powers want 
bitter action No object 
Deeds are too easy Our victims are coo frag- 
ile, they ought to have thousands of hves, 
you strike out once only 
The sky breaks like a bubble . No, 
wife of j'E.gisthus, — ^Why should I mask 
it? — mother, my mother. 

The one soft fiber that went mad yester- 
day’s 

Burnt out of me now, there is nothing you 
could touch if you should come, but you 
have no power, you dead 
Are a weak people This is the very spot; I 
was here, she here and I walk over it not 
trembhng. 

Over the scrubbed stones to the door. (He 
knocks with the sword-hilt ) They sleep 
well But my sister having all her desire 
Better than any (He knocks again ) 

THE PORTER (through the door) Who is 
there? 

ORESTES The owner of the house. Orestes 
THE PORTER Go away, drunkard 981 

ORESTES Shall I tell my servants to break 
in the door and whip the porter? 

THE PORTER Oh, Oh' You men from 
Phocis, stand by me while I speak to the 
door. (Having opened the door, holding a 
torch ) Is It you truly, my lord? We 
thought, we thought . we pray you 
to enter the house, my lord Orestes. 
ORESTES You are to waken my sister 
I’ll speak with her here 
ELECTRA (at the door) Oh' You are safe, 
you are well' Did you think I could be 
sleeping'* But it is true. 


I have slept soundly. Come, come 
ORESTES A fellow 

in the forest 

Told me you’d had the stone scrubbed 
... I mean, that you’d entered the 
house, received as Agamemnon’s daugh- 
ter 

In the honor of the city So I free to go 
travelmg have come with — what’s the 
word, Electra'' — farewell 990 

Have come to bid you farewell. 

ELECTRA It means 

— you are going somewhere'' Come mto 
the house, Orestes, teU me . . . 

ORESTES 

The cape’s rounded. I have not ship- 
wrecked 

electra Around the rock we have 
passed safely is the hall of this house. 
The throne in the hall, the shming lordship 
of Mycerwe. 

ORESTES No the open world, the 

sea and its wonders 

You thought the oars raked the headland 
m the great storm— what, for Mycenie? 
ELECTRA Not meanest of the Greek ciues 

Whose king captamed the world into Asia 
Have you suddenly become . a God, 
brother, to over-vault 

Agamemnon’s royalty'' O come m, come 
in I am cold, cold I pray you 1000 

ORESTES Fetch a cloak, porter 

If I have outgrown the city a little — I have 
earned it Did you notice, Electra, she 
caught at the sword 

As the point entered the palm of her right 
hand was slashed to the bone before the 
mercy of the point 

Slept m her breast the laid-open palm it 
was that undermined me . . . Oh, the 
cloak It’s a blond mght, 

We’ll walk on the stones no chill, the stars 
are mellow If I dare remember 
Yesterday . . because I have conquered, 
the soft fiber’s burnt out 
ELECTRA You have conquered possess. 

enter the house. 

Take up the royalty 

ORESTES You were m my 

vision to-mght m the forest, Electra, I 
thought I embraced you 1009 

More than brotherwise . . possessed, 
you call It entered the fountain — 

ELECTRA Oh, hush. 

Therefore you would not kiU herl 
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ORESTES 

I killed It IS foolish to darken things with 
words I was here, she there, screaming 
Who if not I? 

ELECTRA 

The hidden reason the bitter kernel of 
your mind that has made you mad I 
that learned strength 
Yesterday, I have no fear 
ORESTES Fear? The city 

IS friendly and took you home with 
honor, they’ll pay 
Phocis his wage, you will be quiet. 

ELECTRA Are you 

resolved to understand nothing, Orestes^ 
I am not Agamemnon, only his daughter 
You are Agamemnon Beggars and the 
sons of beggars 

May wander at will over the world, but 
Agamemnon has his honor and high 
Mycenae 

Is not to be cast 1020 

ORESTES Mycenae for a ship who 

will buy kmgdom 
And sell me a ship with oars? 

ELECTRA Dear listen 

Come to the parapet where it hangs over 
the mght 

The ears at the door hmder me Now, let 
the arrow-eyed stars hear, the mght, not 
men, as for the Gods 

No one can know them, whether they be 
angry or pleased, tall and terrible, stand- 
ing apart, 

When they make signs out of the darkness. 

I cannot tell you . . You will 
stay here, brother’ 

ORESTES I’ll go 

To the edge and over it Sweet sister, if 
you’ve got a message for them, the dark 
ones? 

ELECTRA You do not mean 

Death, but a wandering, what does it mat- 
ter what you mean’ I know two ways 
and one will quiet you 1030 

You shall choose either 
ORESTES But I am quiet. 

It IS more regular than a sleeping child’s 
be untroubled. 

Yours burns, it is you trembhng 
ELECTRA Should 

I not tremble’ It is only a httle to offer. 
But all that 1 have 
ORESTES Offer? 

ELECTRA It IS accom- 
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phshed. my father is avenged, the fates 
and the body of Electra 
Are nothing But for Agamemnon to rule 
m Mycena:. that is not nothing. O my 
brother 

You are Agamemnon rule take all you 
will notlung IS demed you. The Gods 
have redressed evil 

And clamped the balance 1040 

ORESTES No doubt they 

have done what they desired. 

ELECTRA And yours, 

yours? I will not suffer her 
Justly pimished to dog you over the end of 
the world. Your desire’ Speak it openly, 
Orestes 

She IS to be conquered if her ghost were 
present on the stones — let it hear you I 
will make war on her 
With my hfe, or with my body 
ORESTES What strange 

martyrdom, Electra, what madness for 
sacrifice 

Makes your eyes bum hke two fires on a 
watch-tower, though the mght darkens’ 
ELECTRA What you want you shall have 
And rule in Mycenae Nothmg, nothmg is 
demed you If I knew which of the two 
choices 

Would qmet you, I would do and not speak, 
not ask you Tell me, tell me Must I 
bear all the burden, 1030 

I weaker, and a woman? You and I were 
two hawks quartermg the field for hving 
flesh, Orestes, 

Under the storm of the memory 
Of Agamemnon we struck we tore the 
prey, that dog and that woman Sud- 
denly since yesterday 
You have shot up over me and left me. 

You are Agamemnon, you are the storm of 
the hvmg presence, the very Kmg, and I, 
lost wings 

Under the storm, would die for you. . 
You do not speak yet? . . . Mme to say 
It all? . . . You know me a maiden, 
Orestes, 

You have always been with me, no man has 
even touched my cheek. It is not easy for 
one unmarried 

And chaste, to name both choices. The first 
IS easy That terrible dream m the forest 
if fear of desire 

Drives you away it is easy for me not to be. 
7 n°ver have known 
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Sweetness m bfe all my young days were 
given — 1060 

ORESTES I thought to be silent was better. 
And understand you. afterwards I’ll speak 
ELECTRA — to the noise of 

blood crymg for blood, a crime to be 
pumshed, 

A house to be emptied these things are 
done and now I am lonely, and what 
becomes of me is not important 
There’s water, and there are points and 
edges, pain’s only a moment I’d do it 
and not speak, but nobody knows 
Whether it would give you peace or madden 
you again, I’d not be leagued with that 
bad woman against you. 

And these great walls sit by the crater, ter- 
nble desires blow through them O 
brother, I’U never blame you, 

I share the motherhood and the father- 
hood, I can conceive the madness, if you 
desire too near 

The fountain teU me I also love you not 
that way, but enough to suffer What 
needs to be done 

To make peace for you, tell me I shall so 
gladly die to make it for you or so gladly 
yield you 1070 

What you know is maiden You are the 
Kmg, have all your will only remam in 
steep Mycenae, 

In the honor of our father Not yet do not 
speak yet You have said it is not 
Remorse drives you away monsters reqiure 
monsters, to have let her hve a moment 
longer 

Would have been the crime therefore it 
cannot be but desire drives you or the 
fear of desire, dearest. 

It IS known horror unlocks the heart, a 
shower of things hidden if that which 
happened yesterday unmasked 
A beautiful brother’s love and showed 
more awful eyes m it all that our Gods 
require is courage. 

Let me see the face, let the eyes pierce me 
What, dearest? Here m the stiff cloth of 
the sacred darkness 

Fold over fold hidden, above the sleepmg 
city. 

By the great stones of the door, under the 
htde golden falcons that swarm before 
dawn up yonder, 

In the silence . . . must I dare to woo 
you, 1080 


I whom man never wooed? to let mV bSOd 
ghde under the cloak. . . . O you will 
stay! these arms 

Makmg so soft and white a bond aKRind 
you ... I also begm to love — ^that way. 
Orestes, 

Feehng the hot hard flesh move under the 
loose cloth, shudder against me. . . . 
Ah, your mouth, Ah, 

The burning — kiss me — 

ORESTES We shall never 

ascend this mountain So it might come 
true we have to be tough against them. 
Our dreams and visions, or they true them- 
selves mto flesh It is sweet I famt for 
It the old stones here 

Have seen more and not moved A custom 
of the house To accept you, httle Elec- 
tra, and go my journey 
To-morrow you’d call cheating There- 
fore we shall not go up this mountam 
dearest, dearest, 

To-mght nor ever. It’s Clytemnestra in 
you But the dead are a weak tribe If I 
had Agamemnon’s 

We’d hve happily sister and lord it in 
Mycenae — be a king hke the others — 
royalty and incest 1090 

Run both in the stream of the blood Who 
scrubbed the stones there? 

ELECTRA Slaves O 

fire burn me' Enter and lay waste, 
Deflower, trample, break down, pillage the 
httle city. 

Make what breach you will, with flesh or a 
spear, give it to the spoiler See, as I tear 
the garment 

What if I called it cheating’ Be cruel and 
treacherous I’ll run my chances 
On the bitter mercies of to-morrow 
ORESTES Bitter they would be No 

ELECTRA It’s clear that for 

this reason 

You’d sneak out of Mycenae and be lost 
outward Taste first, bite the apple, once 
dared and tried 

Desire will be not terrible It’s doghke to 
run off whimng Remember it was I that 
urged 1100 

Yesterday’s triumph You- hfe was enough* 
let them hve. I drove on, burnmg, your 
mmd, reluctant metal, 

I dipped It m fire and forged it sharp, day 
after day I beat and burned agamst you, 
and forged 
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A sword. I the arm Are you sorry it’s done? 
Now agam with hammer and bummg 
heat I beat against you. 

You will not be sorry We two of all the 
world, we alone. 

Are fit for each other, we have so wrought 
. . O eyes scornmg the world, storm- 
feathered hawk my hands 
Caught out of the air and made you a kmg 
over this rock, O axe with the gold 
helve, O star 

Alone over the storm, beacon to men over 
blown seas, you will not flee fate, you 
will take 

What the Gods give What is a man not 
ruhng? An ant m the hill ruler or slave 
the choice is, 

— Or a runaway slave, your pilgrim por- 
uon, buffeted over the borders of the 
lands, pubhcly 

Whipped in the cities But you, you will 
bind the north-star on your forehead, 
you will stand up in Mycense mo 

Stone, and a kmg 

ORESTES I am stone enough not 

to be changed by words, nor by the 
sweet and burmng flame of you, 

Beauuful Electra 

ELECTRA Well then we’ve 

wasted our mght See, there’s the morn- 
ing star 

I nught have draggled into a metaphor of 
you A fool a boy no kmg 
ORESTES It would have 

been better 

To have parted kmdher, for it is hkely 
We shall have no future meetmg 
ELECTRA You Will 

let this crime (the God commanded) that 
dirtied the old stones here 
Make division forever? luo 

ORESTES Not the crime, the 

wakemng. That deed is past, it is fin- 
ished, things past 

Make no division afterward, they have no 
power, they have become nothmg at all: 
this much 

I have learned at a crime’s knees 
ELECTRA Yet we are divided. 

ORESTES Because 1 have suddenly 

awakened, I will not waste mward 
Upon humamty, havmg found a fairer 
object. 

ELECTRA Some nymph of the field? I 
knew this coldness 
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Had a sick root a girl m the north told me 
about the hiU-shepherds who hvmg m 
sohtude 

Turn beast with the ewes, their oreads baa 
to them through the matted fleece and 
they nm mad, what madness 
Met you in the mght and sticks to you? 1130 
ORESTES I left 

the madness of the house, to-mght m the 
dark, with you it walks yet 
How shall I tell you what I have learned^ 
Your nund is like a hawk’s or like a hon’s, 
this knowledge 

Is out of the order of your mmd, a stranger 
language To wild beasts and the blood 
of kings 

A verse blmd m the book. 

ELECTRA At least my 

eyes can see dawn graymg tell and not 
mock me, our moment 
Dies m a moment. 

ORESTES Here is the last labor 

To spend on humamty I saw a vision of us 
move m the dark all that we did or 
dreamed of 

Regarded each other, the man pursued the 
woman, the woman clung to the man, 
warriors and kmgs 

Stramed at each other m the darkness, all 
loved or fought mward, each one of the 
lost people 1140 

Sought the eyes of another that another 
should praise him, sought never his own 
but another’s, the net of desire 
Had every nerve drawn to the center, so 
that they wnthed like a full draught of 
fishes, aU matted 

In the one mesh, when they look backward 
they see only a man standmg at the be- 
ginnmg. 

Or forward, a man at the end, or if upward, 
men m the shiiung bitter sky stridmg and 
feastmg. 

Whom you call Gods 

It IS aU turned inward, all your desires 
mcestuous, the woman the serpent, the 
man the rose-red cavern, 

Both human, worship forever . . 

ELECTRA You have dreamed 

wretchedly. 

ORESTES I have 

seen the dreams of the people and not 
dreamed them. 

As for me, I have slam my mother 1150 
ELECTRA No more? 
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ORESTES And the gate’s 

open, the gray boils over the mountain, 
I have greater 

Kmdred than dwell under a roof Didn’t I 
say this would be dark to you’ I have cut 
the meshes 

And fly like a freed falcon. To-mght, lymg 
on the hillside, sick with those visions, 
I remembered 

The kmfe m the stalk of my humamty, I 
drew and it broke, I entered the hfe of 
the brown forest 

And the great hfe of the ancient peaks, the 
patience of stone, I felt the changes in 
the vems 

In the throat of the mountain, a gram m 
many centunes, we have our own tune, 
not yours, and I was the stream 

Drainmg the mountain wood, and I the 
stag drinking, and I was the stars, 

Boihng with light, wandermg alone, each 
one the lord of his own summit, and I 
was the darkness 

Outside the stars, I mcluded them, they 
were a part of me I was mankmd also, a 
moving hchen ii«o 

On the cheek of the round stone . they 
have not made words for it, to go behmd 
things, beyond hours and ages. 

And be all things in all time, in their re- 
turns and passages, in the mouonless and 
timeless center. 

In the white of the fire . how can I 
express the excellence I have found, that 
has no color but clearness. 

No honey but ecstasy, nothmg wrought 
nor remembered, no undertone nor 
silver second murmur 

That rings in love’s voice, I and my loved 
are one, no desire but fulfilled, no pas- 
sion but peace. 

The pure flame and the white, fierier than 
any passion, no time but spheral eter- 
mty Electra, 

Was that your name before this hfe 
dawned — 

ELECTRA Here is mere death. Death 
hke a triumph I’d have paid to keep 
you 

A king m high Mycenae but here is shame- 
ful death, to die because I have lost you. 
They’ll say 

Having done justice Agamemnon’s son ran 
mad and was lost in the mountain, but 
Agamemnon’ s daughter 1170 


Harmed herself from a beam of the house. 6 
bountiful hands of justice' This horror 
draws upon me 
Like stone walking. 

ORESTES What fills men’s 

mouths IS nothing, and your threat is 
nothmg, I have fallen in love outward 
If I believed you — ^it is I that am hke stone 
walkmg 

ELECTRA I can endure even to hate 

you. 

But that’s no matter Strength’s good. You 
are lost I here remember the honor of 
the house, and Agamemnon’s 

She turned and entered the ancient house 
Orestes walked in the clear dawn, men 
say that a serpent 

Killed him in high Arcadia But young or 
old, few years or many, sigmfied less 
than nothing 

To him who had climbed the tower beyond 
ume, consciously, and cast humamty, 
entered the earher fountam 

1924-1925 1925 

NOON 

The pure air trembles, O pitiless God, 

The air aches with flame on these gaunt 
rocks 

Over the flat sea’s face, the forest 
Shakes in gales of piercing hght. 

But the altars are behind and higher 
Where the great hills raise naked heads. 

Pale agomsts in the reverberancc 
Of the pure air and the pitiless God 

On the domed skull of every hill 
Who stand blazing with spread vans, 10 
The arms uphfted, the eyes m ecstasy? 

What wme has the God drunk, to smg 
Violently m heaven, what wme his 
worshipers 

Whose silence blazes’ The hght that is 
over 

Light, the terror of noon, the eyes 
That the eagles die at, have thrown 
down 

Me and my pride, here I he naked 
In a hollow of the shadowless rocks. 

Full of the God, havmg drunlt fire 
c 1920 


1930 
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NIGHT 

The ebb slips from the rock, the sunken 
Tide-rocks hft streammg shoulders 
Out of the slack, the slow west 
Sombermg its torch, a ship’s hght 
Shows faintly, far out. 

Over the weight of the prone ocean 
On the low cloud 

Over the dark mountain, over the dark 
pinewood, 

Down the long dark valley along the 
shrunken river. 

Returns the splendor without rays, the 

shimng of shadow, lo 

Peace-bringer, the matrix of all shimng and 
qmeter of shimng 

Where the shore widens on the bay she 
opens dark wings 

And the ocean accepts her glory O soul 
worshipful of her 

You hke the ocean have grave depths 
where she dwells always. 

And the film of waves above that takes the 
sun takes also 

Her, with more love The sun-lovers have 
a blond favorite, 

A father of hghts and noises, wars, weeping 
and laughter. 

Hot labor, lust and deUght and the other 
blemishes Qmemess 
Flows from her deeper fountain, and he 
will die, and she is immortal 

Far off from here the slender 20 

Flocks of the mountain forest 
Move among stems hke towers 
Of the old redwoods to the stream. 

No twig crackling, dip shy 

Wild muzzles into the mountain water 

Among the dark ferns 

O passionately at peace you being secure 
will pardon 

The blasphemies of glowworms, the lamp 
in my tower, the fretfulness 
Of cities, the crescents of the planets, the 
pride of the stars 

This August mght m a rift of cloud Antares 
reddens, 30 

The great one, the ancient torch, a lord 
among lost children. 

The earth’s orbit doubled would not girdle 
his greamess. one fire 
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Globed, out of grasp of the mmd enormous; 
but to you O Night 

What> Not a spark? What flicker of a spark 
in the faint far glimmer 
Of a lost fire dymg m the desert, dim coals 
of a sand-pit the Bedoums 
Wandered from at dawn . Ah smgmg 
prayer to what gulfs tempted 
Suddenly are you more lost? To us the 
near-hand mountam 

Be a measure of height, the tide-wom chff 
at the sea-gate a measure of 
contmuance 

The tide, movmg the mght’s 
Vasmess with lonely voices, 4 ° 

Turns, the deep dark-shimng 
Pacific leans on the land, 

Feehng his cold strength 
To the outmost margms you Night will 
resume 

The stars in your time 

O passionately at peace when will that tide 
draw shoreward^ 

Truly the spoutmg fountams of hght, 
Antares, Arcturus, 

Tire of their flow, they smg one song but 
they think silence 

The striding winter giant Orion shmes, and 
dreams darkness 

And hfe, the flicker of men and moths and 
the wolf on the hill, 50 

Though furious for continuance, 

passionately feeding, passionately 
Remakmg itself upon its mates, remembers 
deep inward 

The calm mother, the qmemess of the 
womb and the egg. 

The primal and the latter silences dear 
Night It IS memory 

Prophesies, prophecy that remembers, the 
charm of the dark 

And I and my people, we are wnlhng to love 
the four-score years 

Heartily, but as a sailor loves the sea, when 
the helm is for harbor 

Have men’s mmds changed. 

Or the rock hidden m the deep of the 
waters of the soul 

Broken the surface^ A few centuries 6 c 
Gone by, was none dared not to people 
Thf iarkness beyond the stars with harps 
and habitations 
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But now, dear is the truth Life is grown 
sweeter and loneher, 

And death is no evil 

1924 1925 

FROM TAMAR 
Invocation '■ 

V 

O SWIFTNESS of the swallow and strength 
Of the stone shore, brave beauty of falcons. 
Beauty of the blue heron that flies 
Opposite the color of evening 
From the Carmel River’s reed-grown 
mouth 

To her nest in the deep wood of the deer 
Chffs of pemnsular gramte engirdle, 

0 beauty of the fountains of the sun 

1 pray you enter a little chamber, 

I have given you bodies, I liave made you 

puppets, 10 

I have made idols for God to enter 
And tmy cells to hold your honey 
I have given you a dotard and an idiot. 

An old woman puffed with vamty, youth 
but botched with incest, 

O blower of music through the crooked 
bugles. 

You that make signs of sins and choose the 
lame for angels. 

Enter and possess Being hght you have 
chosen the dark lamps, 

A hawk the sluggish bodies therefore God 
you chose 

Me, and therefore I have made you idols 
like these idols 

To enter and possess 20 

1923 1925 

ANTE MORTEM 

It is likely enough that lions and scorpions 
Guard the end, hfe never was bonded to be 
endurable nor the act of dying 
Unpainful, the brain burning too often 
Earns, though it held itself detached from 
the object, often a burnt age 
No matter, I shall not shorten it by hand 
Incapable of body or unmoved of brain is 
no evil, one always went envymg 
The quiemess of stones But if the striped 
blossom 

1 The title is given by the editors 


Insamty spread lewd splendors and 

lightmng terrors at the end of the 
forest. 

Or intolerable pam work is known 
miracle. 

Exile the monarch soul, set a sick monkey 

m the office remember me 10 
Entire and balanced when I was 
younger. 

And could lift stones, and comprehend in 
the praises the cruelues of hfe 
c 1925 1930 

TOR HOUSE 

If you should look for this place after a 
handful of hfetimes 
Perhaps of my planted forest a few 
May stand yet, dark-leaved Austrahans or 
the coast cypress, haggard 
With storm-dnftj but fire and the axe are 
devils 

Look for foundations of sea-worn gramte, 
my fingers had the art 
To make stone love stone, you will find 
some remnant 

But if you should look in your idleness after 
ten thousand years 
It is the granite knoll on the gramte 
And lava tongue in the midst of the bay, by 
the mouth of the Carmel 
River- valley, these four will remain 10 
In the change of names You will know it 
by the wild sea-fragrance of wind 
Though the ocean may have climbed or 
retired a httle. 

You will know it by the valley inland that 
our sun and our moon were born 
from 

Before the poles changed, and Orion in 
December 

Everungs was strung in the throat of the 
valley hke a lamp-hghted bridge 
Come in the mormng you will see white gulls 
Weavmg a dance over blue water, the wane 
of the moon 

Their dance-compamon, a ghost walking 
By daylight, but wider and whiter than any 
bird m the world 

My ghost you needn’t look for, it is 

probably 20 

Here, but a dark one, deep m the gramte, 
not dancing on wmd 
With the mad wmgs and the day moon 

c 1927 1928 
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FROM CAWDOR 
The Death of the Eagle * 

XV 

While George went to the house 
For his revolver, Michal climbed up the 
hiU 

Weepmg, but when he came with death in 
his hand 

She’d not go away, but watched At the one 
shot 

The great dark bird leaped at the roof of the 
cage 70 

In silence and struck the wood, it fell, then 
suddenly 

Looked small and soft, muffled m its folded 
wmgs 

The nerves of men after they die dream 
dimly 

And dwindle into their peace, they are not 
very passionate. 

And what they had was mostly spent while 
they hved 

They are sieves for leaking desire, they 
have many pleasures 
And conversations, their dreams too are 
hke that 

The unsocial birds are a greater race. 
Cold-eyed, and their blood burns What 
leaped up to death. 

The extension of one storm-dark wing 

filling Its world, 80 

Was more than the soft garment that fell 
Something had flovm away Oh 
cage-hoarded desire. 

Like the blade of a breakmg wave reaped by 
the wind, or flame rising from fire, 
or cloud-coiled hghuiing 
Suddenly unfurled in the cave of heaven I 
that am stationed, and cold at heart, 
incapable of burmng. 

My blood hke standing sea-water lapped m 
a stone pool, my desire to the rock, 
how can I speak of you’ 

Mme will go down to the deep rock. 

This rose. 

Possessing the air over its emptied prison, 
The eager powers at its shoulders waving 
shadowless 

Unwound the ever-widened spirals of 
flight 

I The title is ^iven bv the editors 
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As a star hght, it spins the mght-stabbmg 

threads 90 

From Its own strength and substance so 
the aquihne desire 

Burned itself into meteor freedom and 
spired 

Higher still, and saw the mountam- 
dividing 

Canyon of its captivity (that was to Cawdor 
Almost his world) hke an old crack m a wall, 
Violet- shadowed and gold-hghted, the 
httle stain 

Spilt on the floor of the crack was the 
strong forest. 

The gram of sand was the Rock A speck, 
an atomic 

Center of power clouded m its own smoke 
Ran and cried m the crack, it was Cawdor, 
the other 100 

Points of humamty had neither weight nor 
shimng 

To prick the eyes of even an eagle’s passion 

This burned and soared The shimng ocean 
below lay on the shore 
Like the great shield of the moon come 

down, rollmg bright rim to rim with 
the earth Agamst it the multiform 
And many-canyoned coast-range hills were 
gathered into one carven mountam, 
one modulated 

Eagle’s cry made stone, stopping the 

strength of the sea The beaked and 
wmged effluence 

Felt the air foam under its throat and saw 
The mountain sun-cup Tassajara, where 
fawns 

Dance in the steam of the hot fountains at 
dawn. 

Smoothed out, and the high strained ridges 
beyond Cachagua, no 

Where the rivers are bom and the last 
condor is dead. 

Flatten, and a hundred miles toward 
morning the Sierras 
Dawn with their peaks of snow, and 
dwindle and smooth down 
On the globed earth 

It saw from the height and desert 
space of unbreathable air 
Where meteors make green fire and die, the 
ocean dropping westward to the 
girdle of the pearls of dawn 
And the hmder edge of the mght shding 
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toward Asia, it saw far under 
eastward the April-delighted 
Continent, and ame relaxing about it now, 
abstracted from being, it saw the 
eagles destroyed. 

Mean generations of gulls and crows taking 
their world turn for turn in the air, 
as on earth 

The white faces drove out the brown It 
saw the white decayed and the 
brown from Asia returmng, 120 
It saw men learn to outfly the hawk’s brood 
and forget it again, it saw men cover 
the earth and again 

Devour each other and hide in caverns, be 
scarce as wolves It neither 
wondered nor cared, and it saw 
Growth and decay alternate forever, and 
the tides returning 

It saw, according to the sight of its kmd, the 
archetype 

Body of hfe a beaked carmvorous desire 
Self-upheld on storm-broad wings but the 
eyes 

Were spouts of blood, the eyes were gashed 
out, dark blood 

Ran from the ruinous eye-pits to the hook 
of the beak 

And rained on the waste spaces of empty 
heaven 

Yet the great Life continued, yet the great 
Life 130 

Was beautiful, and she drank her defeat, 
and devoured 
Her famme for food 

There the eagle’s phantom 
perceived 

Its prison and its wound were not its 
peculiar wretchedness. 

All that hves was maimed and bleeding, 
caged or in bhndness. 

Lopped at the ends with death and 
conception, and shrewd 
Cautery of pain on the stumps to stifle the 
blood, but not 

Refrains for all that, hfe was more than its 
functions 

And acadents, more important than its 
pains and pleasures, 

A torch to burn in with pnde, a necessary 
Ecstasy m the run of the cold substance, ui 
And scape-goat of the greater world (But 
as for me, 
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I have heard the summer dust crying to be 
born 

As much as ever flesh cried to be quiet ) 
Pouring Itself on fulfilment the eagle’s 
passion 

Left hfe behind and flew at the stm, its 
father 

The great unreal talons took peace for prey 
Exultantly, their death beyond death, 
stooped upward, and struck 
Peace hke a white fawn in a dell of fire 
1927 1928 

LOVE THE WILD SWAN 

T HATE my verses, every line, every word 
Oh pale and brittle pencils ever to try 
One grass-blade’s curve, or the throat of 
one bird 

That chngs to twi g, ruffled against white sky 
Oh cracked and twihght mirrors ever to 
catch 

One color, one ghnting flash, of the 
splendor of things 
Unlucky hunter. Oh bullets of wax. 

The hon beauty, the wild-swan wings, the 
storm of the wings ’ 

— This wild swan of a world is no hunter’s 
game 

Better bullets than yours would miss the 

white breast, 10 

Better mirrors than yours would crack in 
the flame 

Does It matter whether you hate your 
self’ At least 

Love your eyes that can see, your mind that 
can 

Hear the music, the thunder of the wings 
Love the wild swan 

1934 1935 

SELF CRITICISM IN FEBRUARY 

The bay is not blue but somber yellow 
With wrack from the battered valley, it is 
speckled with violent foam-heads 
And tiger-striped with long lovely 
storm-shadows 

You love this better than the other mask, 
better eyes than yours 
Would feel the equal beauty in the blue. 

It IS certain you have loved the beauty of 
storm disproportionately 
But the present time is not pastoral, but 
founded 
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On violence, pointed for more massive 
violence perhaps it is not 
Perversity but need that perceives the 
storm-beauty 

Well, btte on this your poems are too full of 
ghosts and demons, 10 

And people like phantoms — how often life’s 
are — 

And passion so strained that the clay mouths 
go praying for destruction — 

Alas, It IS not unusual m life. 

To every soul at some time But why insist 
on It? And now 


For the worst fault you have never 
mistaken 

Demon nor passion nor idealism for the reed 
God. 

Then what is most disliked m those verses 

Remams most true Unfortunately If only 
you could sing 

That God is love, or perhaps that social 

Justice mil soon prevail I can tell hes in 

prose 20 

1937 1937 
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LAZARUS LAUGHED ' 

A Play for an Imaginative Theatre 
Act One 

Scene One Lazarus’ home in Bethany — 
a short time after the miracle 
Scene Two Months later Outside the 
House of Laughljer in Bethany Late 
evemng 

Act Two 

Scene One A street m Athens A mght 
months later 

Scene Two A temple immediately inside 
the walls of Rome Midmght Months 
later 

Act Three 

Scene One Garden of Tibenus’ palace 
A mght a few days later 

I To Arthur Quinn, O’Neill wrote, May 1927, concern- 
ing the theme of Lazarus Laughed ‘The fear of death 
IS the root of all evil, the cause of all man’s blundering 
unhappiness Lazarus knows there is no death, there is 
only change He is reborn without that fear Therefore 
he IS the Erst and only man who is able to laugh aifirm- 
atively His laughter is a triumphant Yes to life in its 
entirety and its eternity His laughter affirms God, it 
IS too noble to desire personal immortality, it wills its 
own extinction, it gives its life for the sake of Eternal 
Life (patriotism carried to its logical ultimate) His 
laughter 1$ the direct expression of ]oy in the Dionysian 
sense, the )oy of a celebrant who is at the same time a 
sacrifice in the eternal process of change and growth 
and transmutation which is life, of which his life is an 
insignificant manifestation, soon to be reabsorbed 
And life itself is the self-affirmative joyous laughter of 
God ’ Quinn, A History of the American DromaCN Y » 
1936 ), 252-53 


Scene Two Inside the palace. Immedi- 
ately after 


Act Four 

Scene One The same A while after 
Scene Two Interior of a Roman theatre. 
Dawn of the same night 


CHARACTERS 


Lazarus of Bethany 
His Father 
His Mother 

Martha 1 , 

, , } his sisters 

Mary j 

Miriam, his wife 

Seven Guests, neighbors of Lazarus 


Chorus of Old Men 
An Orthodox Priest 
Chorus of Lazarus’ Followers 
A Centurion 
Gaius Caligula 
Crassus, a Roman General 
Chorus of Greeks 
Seven Citizens of Athens 
Chorus of Roman Senators 
Seven Senators 
Chorus of Legionaries 
Flavius, a centurion 
Marcellus, a patrician 
Chorus of the Guard 
Tiberius Casar 

POMPEIA 

Chorus of Youths and Girls 
Chorus of the Roman Populace 
Crowds 
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ACT ONE 

Scene One 

Scene Exterior and interior of Lazarus’ 
home at Bethany The mam room at the 
front end of the house is shown — a long, 
low-ceilinged, sparely furnished chamber, 
with white walls gray in the fading day- 
light that enters from three small windows 
at the left To the left of center several long jo 
tables placed lengthwise to the width of the 
room, around which many chairs for guests 
have been placed In the rear wall, right, 
a door leading into the rest of the house 
On the left, a doorway opening on a road 
where a crowd of men has gathered On the 
right, another doorway leading to the yard 
where there is a crowd of women 
Inside the house, on the men’s side, seven 
male Guests are grouped by the door, zo 
watching Lazarus with frightened awe, 
talking hesitantly in low whispers The 
Chorus of Old Men, seven in number, is 
drawn up in a crescent, in the far comer, 
right, facing Lazarus 
[All of these people are masked in accord- 
ance with the following scheme There are 
seven periods of life shown Boyhood {or 
Girlhood), Youth, Young Manhood {or 
Womanhood), Manhood {or Womanhood), 30 
Middle Age, Maturity and Old Age, and 
each of these periods is represented by 
seven different masks of general types of 
character as follows The Simple, Igno- 
rant, the Happy, Eager, the Self -Tortured, 
Introspective, the Proud, Self-Reliant, 
the Servile, Hypocritical, the Revengeful, 
Cruel, the Sorrowful, Resigned Thus in 
each crowd {this includes among the men 
the Seven Guests who are composed of one 40 
male of each period-type as period one — 
type one, period two — type two, and so on 
up to period seven — type seven) there are 
forty-nine different combinations of period 
and type Each type has a distinct pre- 
dominant color for its costumes which varies 
in kind according to its period The masks 
of the Chorus of Old Men are double the 
size of the others They are all seven in the 
Sorrowful, Resigned type of Old Age ] 50 

On a raised platform at the middle of the 
one table placed lengthwise at center sits 
Lazarus, hts head haloed and his body 
illumined by a soft radiance as of tiny 
phosphorescent flames 


Lazarus, / reed now from the fear of death, 
wears no mask 

In appearance Lazarus is tall and power- 
ful, abota fifty years of age, with a mass of 
gray-black hair and a heavy beard His 
face recalls that of a statue of a divinity of 
Ancient Greece in its general structure and 
particularly in its quality of detached se- 
renity It IS dark-complected, ruddy and 
brown, the color of rich earth upturned by 
the plow, calm but furrowed deep with the 
marks of former suffering endured with a 
grim fortitude that had never softened into 
resignation His forehead is broad and 
noble, his eyes black and deep-set Just now 
he IS staring straight before him as if his 
vision were still fixed beyond life 
Kneeling beside him with bowed heads are 
hts wife, Miriam, his sisters, A4artha and 
Mary, and his Father and Mother 
Miriam is a slender, delicate woman of 
thirty-five, dressed in deep black, who holds 
one of his hands in both of hers, and keeps 
her lips pressed to it The upper part of her 
face IS covered by a mask which conceals 
her forehead, eyes and nose, but leaves her 
mouth revealed The mask is the pure pal- 
lor of marble, the expression that of a 
statue of Woman, of her eternal acceptance 
of the compulsion of motherhood, the in- 
evitable cycle of love into pain into joy and 
new love into separation and pain again 
and the loneliness of age The eyes of the 
mask are almost closed Their gaze turns 
within, oblivious to the life outside, as they 
dream down on the child forever in memory 
at her breast The mouth of Miriam is 
sensitive and sad, tender with an eager, un- 
derstanding smile of self-forgetful love, the 
lips still fresh and young Her skin, in con- 
trast to the mask, is sunburned and earth- 
colored like that of Lazarus Martha^ 
Mary and the two parents all wear full 
masks which broadly reproduce their own 
characters Martha is a buxom middle- 
aged housewife, plain and pleasant Mary 
IS young and pretty, nervous and high- 
strung The Father is a small, thin, feeble 
old man of over eighty, meek and pious. 
The Mother is tall and stout, over sixty- 
five, a gentle, simple woman 
All the masks of these Jews of the first two 
scenes of the play are pronouncedly Semitic 
A background of twilight sky A dissolving 
touch of sunset still lingers on the horizon. 
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It IS some time after the miracle and Jesus 
has gone away 

CHORUS OF OLD MEN 

[In a quavering rising and falling chant 
— their arms outstretched toward 
Lazarus] 

Tesus wept' 

Behold how he loved him' 

He that hveth, 

He that beheveth, 

Shall never die' 10 

CROWD 

[On either side of house, echo the chant] 

He that beheveth 
Shall never die' 

Lazarus, come forth! 

FIRST GUEST 

[A Simple Boy — in a frightened whisper 
after a pause of dead silence] 

That strange hght seems to come from 
withm him' 

[With awe] 

Think of It' For four days he lay m the 20 
tomb' 

[Turns away with a shudder] 

SECOND GUEST 

[A Happy Youth — with reassuring con- 
viction] 

It is a holy light It came from Jesus 
FIFTH GUEST 

[An Envious, Middle-Aged Man] 

Maybe if the truth were known, our fnend 
there never really died at aU' 30 

FOURTH GUEST 

[A Defiant Man, indignantly] 

Do you doubt the miracle? I tell you I was 
here m this house when Lazarus died! 

SEVENTH GUEST 

[An Aged, Sorrowful Man] 

And I used to visit him every day. He knew 
himself his hour was near. 


FOURTH GUEST 

He wished for death' He said to me one 
day T have known my fill of hfe and the 
sorrow of living Soon I shall know peace ’ 
And he smiled It was the first time I had 
seen him smile in years. 

THIRD GUEST 

[A Self -Tortured Man — gloomily] 

Yes, of late years his hfe had been one long 
misfortime One after another his children 
died — 

SIXTH GUEST 

[A Mature Man with a cruel face — 
with a harsh laugh] 

They were all girls Lazarus had no luck 

SEVENTH GUEST 

The last was a boy, the one that died at 
birth You are forgetung him 

THIRD GUEST 

Lazarus could never forget Not only did 
his son die but Miriam could never bear 
him more children 

FIFTH GUEST 
[Practically] 

But he could not blame bad luck for every- 
thing Take the loss of his father’s wealth 
since he took over the management That 
was his own doing He was a bad farmer, a 
poor breeder of sheep, and a bargamer so 
easy to cheat it hurt one’s conscience to 
trade with him' 

SIXTH GUEST 

[With a sneer — maliciously] 

You should know best about that' 

[A suppressed laugh from those around 
km] 

FIRST GUEST 

[Who has been gazing at Lazarus — 
softly] 

Ssssh' Look at his face! 

[They all stare A pause] 
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SECOND GUEST 
[With wondering awe] 

Do you remember him, neighbors, before 
he died? He used to be pale even when he 
worked m the fields Now he seems as 
brown as one who has labored in the earth 
all day m a vineyard beneath the hot 
sun' 

[A pause] 

FOURTH GUEST 

The whole look of his face has changed 
He is hke a stranger from a far land There 
IS no longer any sorrow in his eyes 
They must have forgotten sorrow in the 
grave 

FIFTH GUEST 
[Grumbhngly] 

I thought we were invited here to eat — 
and all we do is stand and gape at him' 

FOURTH GUEST 

[Sternly] 

Be silent' We are waiung for him to speak. 

THIRD GUEST 
[Impressively] 

He did speak once And he laughed' 

ALL THE GUESTS 

[Amazed and incredulous] 

Laughed? 

THIRD GUEST 
[Importantly] 

Laughed' I heard him' It was a moment 
after the imracle — 

MIRIAM 

[Her voice, nch with sorrow, exultant 
now] 

Jesus cried, ‘Lazarus, come forth'’ 

[She kisses his hand He makes a slight 
movement, a stirring in his vision 
The Guests stare A frightened 
pause] 


FIFTH GUEST 

[Nudging the SECOND — uneasily] 

Go on with your story' 

THIRD GUEST 

Just as he appeared in the openmg of the 
tomb, wrapped m his shroud — 

SECOND GUEST 

[Excitedly — interrupting] 

My heart stopped' I feU on my face' And 
all the women screamed' 

[Sceptically] 

You must have sharp ears to have heard 
him laugh m that uproar' 

THIRD GUEST 

I helped to pry away the stone so I was 
right beside him I found myself kneehng, 
but between my fingers I watched Jesus 
and Lazarus Jesus looked into his face for 
what seemed a long ume and suddenly 
Lazarus said ‘Yes’ as if he were answering 
a quesuon m Jesus’ eyes 

ALL THE GUESTS 
[Mystified] 

Yes> What could he mean by yes’ 

THIRD GUEST 

Then Jesus smiled sadly but with tender- 
ness, as one who from a distance of years 
of sorrow remembers happiness And then 
Lazarus knelt and kissed Jesus’ feet and 
both of them smiled and Jesus blessed him 
and called him ‘My Brother’ and went 
away, and Lazarus, looking after Him, be- 
gan to laugh softly hke a man in love with 
God' Such a laugh I never heard' It made 
my ears drunk' It was hke wine' And 
though I was half-dead with fright I found 
myself laughing, too' 

MIRIAM 

[With a beseeching summons] 

Lazarus, come forth' 


3 ° 
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{Chanting\ 

Lazarus' Come forth' 

CROWD 

[On either side of the house — echoing 
the chant] 

Come forth' Come forth' 

LAZARUS 

[Suddenly in a deep voice — with a won- 
derful exultant acceptance in it] 

Yes! 

[The GtTESTS in the room, the Crowds 
outside all cry out in fear and joy and 
fall on their knees] 

CHORUS 

[Chanting exultantly] 

The stone is taken awayl 

The spirit is loosed' 

The soul let go' 

LAZARUS 

[Rising and looking around him at 
everyone and everything — with an 
all-embracing love — gently] 

Yes' 10 

[f/is family and the Guests in the room 
now throng about Lazarus to em- 
brace him The Crowds of men and 
women on each side push into the 
room to stare at him He is in the 
arms of his Mother and Miriam 
while his Sisters and Father kiss 
and press his hands The five are half 
hysterical vnth relief and joy, sobbing 
and laughing] 

FATHER 

My son is reborn to me' 

CHORUS 

Hosannah' 

ALL 

[With a great shout] 

Hosannah! 


Let us rejoice' Eat and drink' Draw up 
your chairs, friends' Music' Bnng wme' 

[Music begins in the room off right, rear 
— a festive dance tune The company 
sit dozun in their places, the Father 
and Mother at Lazarus’ right and 
Irft, Miriam next to the Mother, 
Martha and Mary beside the 
Father But Lazarus remains stand- 
ing And the Chorus of Old Men 
remain in their formation at the rear 
Wine IS poured and all raise their 
goblets toward Lazarus — then ' sud- 
denly they stop, the music dies out, 
and an awed and frightened stillness 
prevails, for Lazarus is a strange, 
majestic figure whose understanding 
smile seems terrible and emgmatic to 
them] 

father 

[Pathetically uneasy] 

You frighten us, my son You are strange — 
standing there — 

[In the midst of a silence more awkward 
than before he rises to his feet, goblet 
in hand— forcing hts voice, falter- 
ingly] 

A toast, neighbors' 

chorus 

[In a forced echo] 

A toast' 

ALL 

[Echoing them] 

A toast' 

father 

To my son, Lazarus, whom a blessed mir- 
acle has brought back from death' 

LAZARUS 

[Suddenly laughing softly out of his 
vision, as if to himself, and speaking 
with a strange unearthly calm in a 
voice that is like a loving whisper of 
hope and confidence] 

No! There is no death! 
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[A moment's pause The people remain 
mth goblets uplifted, stanng at him 
Then all repeat after him question- 
mgly and fnghtenedly\ 

AIX 

There — is — no — death? 

SIXTH GUEST 

{Suddenly blurts out the question 
which IS in the minds of all] 

What did you find beyond there, Lazarus^ 

[A pause of silence] 

LAZARUS 

[Smt/er gently and speaks as if to a 
group of inquisitive children] 

O Curious Greedy Ones, is not one world 
m which you know not how to live enough jo 
for you’ 

SIXTH GUEST 
[Emboldened] 

Why did you say yes, Lazarus? 

FOURTH GUEST 
Why did you laugh’ 

ALL THE GUESTS 

[With insistent curiosity but in low 
awed tones] ^ 

What IS beyond there, Lazarus’ 

CHORUS 

[In a low murmur] 

What IS beyond there? What is beyond? 

CROWD 

[Carrying the question faltenngly back 
into silence] 

What IS beyond? 

LAZARUS 

[Suddenly again — now in a voice of lov- 
ing exaltation] 

There is only hfe' I heard the heart of Jesus 


laughing in my heart; ‘There is Eternal 
Life in No,’ it said, ‘and there is the same 
Eternal Life in Yes' Death is the fear be- 
tween’’ And my heart reborn to love of hfe 
cried ‘Yes’’ and I laughed in the laughter 
of God' 

[He begins to laugh, softly at first — a 
laugh so full of a complete acceptance 
of life, a profound assertion of joy in 
living, so devoid of all self-consaous- 
ness or fear, that it is like a great bird 
song triumphant in depths of sky, 
proud and powerful, infectious with 
love, casting on the listener an en- 
thralling spell The crowd in the 
room are caught by it Glancing side- 
ways at one another, smiling foolishly 
and self-consciously, at first they hesi- 
tate, plainly holding themselves in for 
fear of what the next one will think] 

CHORUS 

[In a chanting murmur] 

Lazarus laughs' 

Our hearts grow happy' 

Laughter hke music' 

The wind laughs' 

The sea laughs' 

Spring laughs from the earth' 

Summer laughs in the airf 
Lazarus laughs' 

LAZARUS 

[On a final note of compelling exultation] 

Laugh' Laugh with me' Death is dead' 
Fear is no more' There is only hfe' There 
IS only laughter' 

CHORUS 

[Chanting exultingly now] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Laugh with Lazarus' 

Fear is no more! 

There is no death' 

[They laugh in a rhythmic cadence 
dormnated by the laughter of Laz- 
arus] 

CROWD 

[Who, gradually, joining in by groups or 
one by one — including Lazarus’ / am- 
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ily mth the exception of Miriam, who 
does not laugh but watches and listens 
to hts laughter with a tender smile of 
being happy in his happiness — have 
now all begun to laugh in rhythm with 
the Chorus — m a great, full-throated 
paan as the laughter of Lazarus 
rises higher and higher^ 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Fear is no more! 

There is no death' 

CHORUS 

Laugh' Laugh' 

There is only hfe' 

There is only laughter' 

Fear is no morel 
Death IS dead' 

CROWD 

[In a rhythmic echo] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Death is dead' 

There is only laughter' 

[The room rocks, the air outside throbs 
with the rhythmic beat of their liber- 
ated laughter — still a bit uncertain of 
Its freedom, harsh, discordant, fren- 
zied, desperate and drunken, hut dom- 
inated and inspired by the high, free, 
aspiring, exulting laughter of Laz- 
arus] 

CURTAIN 

ACT ONE 
Scene Two 

Scene Some months later. Exterior of Laz- 
arus’ home in Bethany, now knovm as 
the House of Laughter. It is a clear bright 
night, the sky sparkling with stars. At the 
extreme front is a road. Between this and 
the house is a small reused terrace. The 
house IS low, of one story only, its walls 
white. Pour windows are visible with a 
closed door in the middle of the waU. Steps 
lead up to this door, and to the left of 
door a flight of stairs goes up to the bolus- 
traded roof The windows shine brilliantly 
mth the flickering light of many candles 
which gives them a throbbing star-like 
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effect From within comes the sound of 
flutes and dance music. The dancers can 
be seen whirling swiftly by the windows 
There is continually an overtone of singing 
laughter emphasizing the pulsing rhythm 
of the dance 

On the road in the foreground, at left and 
tight, two separate groups of Jews are 
gathered They are not divided according 
to sex as in the previous scene Each is com- 
posed about equally of men and women, 
forty-nine in each, masked and costumed 
as before It is religious belief that now 
divides them The adherents <f Jesus, the 
Nazarenes, among whom may be noted 
Martha and Mary, are on the left, the 
Orthodox, among whom are Lazarus’ 
Father and Mother and a Priest, are 
at right Between the two hostile groups 
IS the same Chorus of Old Men, in a 
formation like a spearhead, whose point is 
placed at the foot of the steps leading to 
the terrace All these people are staring 
fascinatedly at the house, Itstenxng en- 
tranced, their feet moving, their bodies 
swaying to the music's beat, stffly, con- 
strainedly, compelled against their wills 
Then the music suddenly stops and the 
chant of youthful voices is heard' 

FOLLOWERS OF LAZARUS 

[From within the house] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

There is only hfe' 

There is only laughter' 

chorus of old men 

[As if they were subjects moved by hyp- 
notic suggestion — miserably and dis- 
cordantly] 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

There is only laughter! 

Ha-ha— 

CROWD 
[/n the same manner] 

Ha-ha— 

MARY 

Ha— 

[Then frantically — hcdf-weeping with 
indignant rage — to the Nazarenes] 
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Stop! Ohj how can we laugh' We are be- 
traying Jesus! My brother Lazarus has be- 
come a devil' 

THE ORTHODOX PRIEST 

[His mask is that of a religious fanatic 
He IS sixty or so] 

Ha-ha— 

{Tearing his beard and stamping with 
rage] 

Stop It, you fools' It IS a foul sm in the sight 
of Jehovah! Why do you come here every 
mght to hsten and watch their abomina- 
nons'' The Lord God will pumsh you' 

MARY 

[Echoing him — to her people] 

Jesus will never forgive you' 

THE PRIEST 

[Angrily] 

Jesus? 

[He turns to look at the Nazarenes dis- 
dainfully and spits on the ground in- 
sultingly] 

[The members of the two groups begin to 
glare at each other The Chorus falls 
back, three on each side, leaving one 
neutral figure before the steps The 
Priest goes on tauntingly] 

Did you hear her, friends^ These renegade 
Nazarenes will soon deny they are Jews 
at all' They will begin to worship m filthy 
idolatry the sun and stars and man’s body — 
as Lazarus m there, 

[Points to the house] 

the disciple of their Jesus, has so well set 
them the example' 

[ This IS followed by an outburst of in- 
sulting shouts of accusation and denial 
from both sides] 

A NAZARENE 

[The Fourth Guest of Scene One] 

You he' Lazarus is no disciple' He is a 
traitor to Jesus! We scorn him' 

PRIEST 

[Sneenngly] 

But your pretended Messiah did not scorn 


him According to your stupid hes, he 
raised him from the dead! And answer me, 
has your Jesus ever demed Lazarus, or de- 
nounced his laughter? No' No doubt he is 
laughing, too, at all you credulous fools — 
for if Lazarus is not his disciple, in the 
matter of the false miracle he was his ac- 
comphce' 

[This provokes a furious protest from the 
Nazarenes and insulting hoots and 
jeers from the Orthodox, penetrated 
by a percing scream from Lazarus’ 
Mother, who, crushed in the crowd, 
sinks fainting to the ground The 
Father bends over her The group of 
the Orthodox falls back from them 
With frightened cnes Martha and 
Mary run from the group of Naz- 
arenes and kneel beside her] 

FATHER 

[Pitifully] 

Rachel' Darhng' Speak to me' 

MARTHA 

[Practically] 

She has only fainted 

MARY 

She IS operung her eyes' Mother, dear' 
MOTHER 

[Weakly] 

Did I faU’ 

[Recognizing Martha and Mary] 
Martha — and Mary — ^my dear ones' 

[ They embrace her, weeping] 

I have not kissed you since you left home 
to follow that Jesus — Oh, if we were only 
at home again — and if, also, my poor boy, 
Lazarus — 

[S/ie lofci] 

father 

[Gn^y] 

You must not speak of him' 

MARTHA 

Do not worry your head about Lazarus, 
He IS not worth it! 
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MARY 

[With surprising vindictiveness] 

He IS acoirsed' He has betrayed our Lord> 

PRIEST 

{To those around him — mockingly] 

Do you hear? They already call the Naz- 
arene ‘Lord’’ A Lord who is in the com- 
mon prison at Jerusalem, 1 heard today! 

A fine Lord whom our High Pr*ests have 
had arrested hke a thief 

MARY 

{With fanatic fervor] 

He IS a kmg! Whenever He chooses He will 
gather a great army and He wiU seize His 
kmgdom and all who deny Him shall be 10 
crucified I 

PRIEST 

{Tauntingly] 

Now their jail-bird is a king, no less' Soon 
they will make him a god, as the Romans 
do their Caesars' 


MARTHA 

{Trymg to calm her] 

Ssssh' Remember he is our father! 

MARY 

{Fanatically] 

I deny him' I deny all who deny Jesus! 
MOTHER 

{Tearfully] 

And me, darhng> 

MARY 

You must come to us. Mother' You must 
beheve in Jesus and leave all to follow Him' 

FATHER 

{Enraged] 

So' You want to steal your mother away, 
to leave me lonely m my old age! You are 
an unnatural daughter' I disown you' Go, 
before I curse — 


MARY 

{Her eyes flashing] 

He IS the Messiah' 

PRIEST 

{Furiously] 

The Messiah' May Jehovah smite you in 
your hes' Step back among your kmd' 
You defile us' 

{As she stands defiantly he appeals to 
the Father] 

Have you no authority? She called him the 20 
Messiah — that common beggar, that tramp! 
Curse her' 

FATHER 

{Confused, pitifully homed, collecting 
his forces] 

Wait' Go back, Mary' You chose to follow 
that impostor — 

MARY 

{Defiantly] 

The Messiah' 


MOTHER 

{Beseechingly] 

Father' 

MARTHA 
{Pulling Mary away] 

Mary' Jesus teaches to be kind. 

MARY 

{Hysterically] 

He teaches to give up all and follow Him' 1 
want to give Him everything' I want my 
father to curse me' 

FATHER 

{Frenziedly] 

Then I do curse you' No — ^not you — ^but 
the devil m you' And the devil m Martha! 
And the great mockmg devil that dwells m 
Lazarus and laughs from his mouth' I curse 
these devils and that Prmce of Devils, that 
false prophet, Jesus' It is he who has 
brought division to my home and many 
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homes that were happy before I curse him' 
I curse the day he called my good son, 
Lazarus, from the grave to walk agam with 
a devil mside him' It was not my son who 
came back but a devil' My son is dead' 
And you, my daughters, are dead' I am the 
father only of devils' 

[Hw voice has risen to a wailing lameni\ 
My children are dead' 

LAZARUS 

[His voice rings from within the house 
in exultant denial] 

Death is dead' There is only laughter' 

[He laughs] 

[The voices of all his Followers echo 
his laughter They pour in a laughing 
rout from the doorway onto the ter- 
race At the same moment the Chorus 
OF Followers appears on the roof 
and forms along the balustrade, facing 
front] 

[These Followers of Tazarvs, forty- 
nine in number, composed about 
equally of both sexes, wear a mask 
that, while recognizably Jewish, is a 
Lazarus mask, resembling him in 
Its expression of fearless faith in life, 
the mouth shaped by laughter The 
Chorus of Followers, seven in 
number, all men, have identical masks 
of double size, as before The Period 
of all these masks is anywhere be- 
tween Youth and Manhood {or 
Womanhood)] 

[The music continues to come from 
within Laughing, the Followers 
datwe to it in weaving patterns 
on the terrace They are dressed 
in bright-colored diaphanous robes 
Their chorused laughter, now high 
and clear, now dying to a humming 
murmur, stresses the rhythmic flow 
of the dance] 

CHORUS OF FOLLOWERS 

Laugh' Laugh' 

There is no death' 

There is only laughter! 

FOLLOWERS 

There is only laughter! 

Death IS dead' 

Laugh' Laugh' 


CROWD 

[The two groups of Nazar enes and 
Orthodox, on the appearance of the 
Followers, immediately forget their 
differences and form into one mob, 
led by their Chorus of Old Men, 
whose jeenng howls they echo as one 
voice] 

Yaah' Yaah' Yaah! 

[But they cannot keep it up The music 
and laughter nse above their hooting. 
They fall into silence Then they 
again begin to feel impelled by the 
rhythm and laughter, their feet move, 
their bodies sway Their lips quiver, 
their mouths open as if to laugh 
Their CHORUS OF Old J^N are the 
first to be affected It is as if this re- 
action were transmitted through the 
Chorus to the Crowd] 

PRIEST 

[His mouth twitching — fighting against 
the compulsion in him — stammers] 

Brothers — listen — we must unite — m one 
cause — to — stamp out — this abominauon' 

[It IS as if he can no longer control his 
speech He presses his hand over his 
mouth convulsively] 

AN AGED ORTHODOX JEW 

[The Seventh Guest of Scene One — 
starts to harangue the crowd He 
fights the spell but cannot control his 
jerking body nor his ghastly, spas- 
modic laughter] 

Neighbors' Our young people are cor- 
rupted' They are leaving our farms — to 
dance and sing' To laugh' Ha — ' Laugh at 
everything' Ha-ha — ! 

[He struggles desperately to control him- 
self] 

chorus OF OLD MEN 

[A harking laugh forced from them] 
Ha-ha — ! 

CROWD 

[Echoing this] 

Ha-ha—! 
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THE AGED JEW 

They have no respect for hfe' When I said 
in kindness, ‘You must go back to work,’ 
they laughed at me' Ha — ' ‘We desire joy 
We go to Lazarus,’ they said — and left 
my fields' I begged them to stay — ^with 
tears m my eyes' I even offered them more 
money' They laughed' ‘What is money? 
Can the heart eat gold'*’ They laughed at 
money' Ha-ha — ' 

[He chokes with exasperated rage] 

CHORUS OF OLD MEN 

[Echoing him] 

Ha-ha — ! 

CROWD 

[Echoing the Chorus] 

Ha-ha—.' 

AGED JEW 

[Shaking htsfist at Lazarus’ Follow- 
ers] 

That loafer taught them that' They come 
to him and work for nothing' For nothingl 
And they are glad, these undutiful ones' 
While they sow, they dance' They smg to 
the earth when they are plowmg' They tend 
his flocks and laugh toward the sun' Ha- 
ha-ha — ' 

[He struggles again] 

CHORUS OF OLD MEN 

[As before] 

Ha-ha-ha — 

CROWD 

[As before] 

Ha-ha-ha — 

AGED JEW 

How can we compete with labor for laugh- 
ter' We wiU have no harvest. There will 
be no food' Our children will starvel Our 
race will perish' And he will laughi Ha-ha- 
ha-ha' 

[He howls with furious, uncontatned 
laughter] 


CHORUS OF OLD MEN 
[Echoing hts tone] 

Our children will starve' 

Our race will perish' 

Lazarus laughs' 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' Ha-ha-ha-ha' 


CROWD 

[As before] 

to Ha-ha-ha-ha' Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

[Their former distinctions of Nazarenes 
and Orthodox are now entirely for- 
gotten The members of Lazarus’ 
family are grouped in the center as if 
nothing had ever happened to sepa- 
rate them The Chorus of Old Men 
IS again joined in its spearhead forma- 
tion at the stairs Apparent first in 
this Chorus, a queer excitement be- 
gins to pervade this mob They begin 
to weave in and out, clasping each 
other's hands now and then, moving 
mechanically in jerky steps to the 
music in a grotesque sort of mario- 
nettes’ country dance At first this is 
slow but It momentarily becomes more 
hectic and peculiar They raise 
clenched fists or hands distended into 
threatening talons Thevr voices sound 
thick and harsh and animal-like with 
anger as they mutter and growl, each 
one aloud to himself or herself] 


CHORUS OF OLD MEN 

“ [Threateningly, gradually rising to 
hatred] 

Hear them laugh' 

See them dance' 

Shameless' Wanton! 

Dirty' EvU' 

Infamous' BesUal' 

Madness' Blood' 

Adultery' Murder! 

We bum! 

We kill' 

30 We cmcify! 

Death' Death! 

Beware, Lazarus! 

[This last in a wild frenzy] 
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CROWD 

[Prenziedly] 

Beware, Lazarus' 

We burn' We kill' 

We crucify' 

Death' Death' 

[They crowd toward the gateway, their 
arms stretched out as if demanding 
Lazarus for a sacnficial victim 
Meanwhile they never cease to hop lo 
up and down, to mill around, to twist 
their bodies toward and away from 
each other in bestial parody of the 
dance of the Followers] 

[The tall figure of Lazarus, dressed in a 
white robe, suddenly appears on the 
roof of the house He stands at the 
balustrade in the middle of the 
Chorus Beside him, a little behind, 
Miriam appears dressed in black, her 
face upturned, her lips praying She 20 
appears to have grown older, to be 
forty now Lazarus’ body is softly 
illumined by its inner light The 
change in him is marked He seems ten 
years younger, at the prime of forty 
His body has become less angular and 
stiff His movements are graceful and 
pliant The change is even more no- 
ticeable in his face, which has filled 
out, become purer in outline, more 
distinctly Grecian His complexion is 
the red-brown of rich earth, the gray 
in his black, curly beard has almost 
disappeared^ 30 

[He makes a sign and the music ceases 
His Followers remain fixed in their 
dancing attitudes like figures in a 
fneze. Each member of the mob re- 
mains frozen in a distorted posture 
He stares down at the mob pityingly, 
his face calm] 

LAZARUS 

[Speaks amid a profound silence His 
voice releases Jus own dancers and the 
mob from their fixed attitudes The 
music begins to play again within the 
house, very soft and barely audible, 
swelling up and down like the sound 
of an organ from a distant church] 

You laugh, but your laughter is guiltyl It 
laughs a hyeoa laughter, spotted, howling 


its hungry fear of hfel That day I returned 
did I not tell you your fear was no more, 
that there is no death? You beheved then — 
for a moment! You laughed — discordantly, 
hoarsely, but with a groping toward joy. 
What' Have you so soon forgotten, that now 
your laughter curses hfe agam as of old? 

[He pauses — then sadly] 

That IS your tragedy! You forget' You for- 
get the God in you' You wish to forget' 
Remembrance would imply the high duty 
to hve as a son of God — generously' — with 
love* — with pride' — with laughter* This is 
too glorious a victory for you, too terrible 
a lonehness* Easier to forget, to become 
only a man, the son of a woman, to hide 
from hfe against her breast, to whimper your 
fear to her resigned heart and be comforted 
by her resignation' To hve by denymg hfe' 
[Then exhortingly] 

Why are your eyes always either fixed on 
the ground m weariness of thought, or 
watching one another with suspicion’ 
Throw your gaze upward* To Eternal Life* 
To the fearless and deathless* The ever- 
lasting' To the stars' 

[He stretches out his arms to the sky — 
then suddenly points] 

See' A new star has appeared* It is the one 
that shone over Bethlehem' 

[His voice becomes a little bitter and 
mocking] 

The Master of Peace and Love has de- 
parted this earth Let all stars be for you 
henceforth symbols of Saviors — Sons of 
God who appeared on worlds hke ours to 
tell the saving truth to cars hke yours, m- 
cxorably deaf 

[Then exaltedly] 

But the greatness of Saviors is that they may 
not save* The greatness of Man is that no 
god can save him — until he becomes a god* 
[He stares up at the stars, rapt in con- 
templation, oblivious to all around 
him now] 

[Rapdly approaching from the left a 
man’s voice jamng in high-pitched 
cruel laughter is heard They all listen, 
huddled together like sheep] 

MESSENGER 

[The Third Guest of Scene One rushes 
in breathlessly, shouting] 

The Nazarene has been crucified! 
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PRIEST 

]Wtth fierce triumph^ 

Jehovah is avenged' Hosannah! 

ORTHODOX 

Hosannah' The false prophet is dead' The 

pretended Messiah is dead' 

[They jump and dance, embraang one 
another The Nazarenes stand par- 
alyzed and stunned The two groups 
mechanically separate to right and 
left again, the Chorus of Old Men 
dividing Itself as before] 

MARY 

[In a frenzy of grief] 

Do not beheve him! Jesus could not die' 

[But at this moment a Nazarene youth, 
exhausted by gnef and tears, staggers 
in from the left] 

MESSENGER 

[Second Guest of Scene One] 

Jesus IS dead' Our Lord is murdered' 

[He sinks on his knees sobbing All the 
Nazarenes do likewise, wailing, rend- 
ing their garments, tearing their hair, 
some even beating their heads on the 
ground in the agony of their despair] 

MARY 

[Insane with rage now] 

They have murdered Him' 

[To her followers — savagely] 

An eye for an eye' Avenge the Master! 

[Their frenzy of grief turned into rage, 
the Nazarenes leap to their feet 
threateningly Concealed sword: and 
knivis are brought out by both sides] 

MIRIAM 

[Leaning over the balustrade — in a voice 
of entreaty] 

Mary' Brothers' 

[But none heed her or seem to see her. 
Lazarus and his Followers remain 
oblivious to men, arms upstretched 
toward the stars, their heads thrown 
back] 


MARY 

[Wildly] 

Vengeance' Death to His murderersf 
PRIEST 

[Fiercely to his followers] 

Death to the Nazarenes' 

[With cries of rage the two groups rush 
on one another There is a confused 
tumult of yells, groans, curses, the 
shrieks of women, the sounds of blows 
as they meet in a pushing, whirling, 
struggling mass in which individual 
figures are indistinguishable. Knives 
and swords flash above the heads of 
the mass, hands in every tense attitude 
of striking, clutching, tearing are seen 
upraised As the fight is at its height 
a Roman Centurion cmd a squad 
of eight Soldiers come tramping up 
at the double-qmck They all are 
masked These Roman masks now and 
henceforth in the play are earned out 
according to the same formula of 
Seven Periods, Seven Types, as those 
of the Jews seen previously, except 
that the basts of each face is Roman — 
heavy, domtneenng, self-complacent, 
the face of a confident dominant race 
The Centurion differs from his sol- 
diers only in being more individual- 
ized He IS middle-aged, his soldiers 
belong to the Period of Manhood 
• All are of the Simple, Ignorant Type] 

centurion 

[SAoiits commandingly] 

Disperse' 

[But no one hears him — mth angry dis- 
gust to his Soldiers] 

Charge! Cut them down' 

[The Soldiers form a wedge and charge 
with a shout. They soon find it neces- 
sary to use their swords, and strike 
down everyone in their way] 

MIRIAM 

Mercy, Romans' 

[As they pay no attention to her, in des- 
peration she embraces Lazarus be- 
seechingly, forcing fas attention back 
to earth] 

Lazarus! Mercy! 


so 
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LAZARUS 

[Looks down upon the struggling mass 
and cries in a ringing voice] 

Hold' 

[Each person stands transfixed, frozen 
in the last movement, even the Roman 
soldiers and the Centurion himself. 

Ten dead and mortally wounded he 
on the ground, trampled by the feet 
of friend and foe alike. Lazarus 
looks at the CROWD To each he seems 
to look at him or her alone His eyes 
are accusing and stem As one head, 
the heads of all are averted Even the 
Centurion stares at the ground 
humbly, in spite of himself. Finally 
Lazarus speaks in a voice of infinite 
disdain] 

Sometimes it is hard to laugh — even at men' 

[He turns his eyes from them, staring 
straight before him This seems to 
release them from their fixed positions 
The Nazarenes and the Orthodox 
separate and slink guiltily apart 
The Chorus of Old Men forms 
again, the apex at the center of the 
steps as before A low wail of lamenta- 
tion arises from them The two 
crowds of Nazarenes and Orthodox 
echo this] 

chorus of old men 

[In a wailing chant] 

Woe unto Israel' lo 

Woe unto thee, Jerusalem! 

O divided house. 

Thou shalt crumble to dust. 

And swine shall root 
Where thy Temple stood! 

Woe unto us' 

crowd 

[In a great echoing cry] 

Woe unto us' 

CENTURION 

[Gruffly to hide his embarrassment at 
being awed by Lazarus] 

Here, you' Drag your carcasses away' 

[From each side men and women come 
forward to identify and mourn their 


dead The weal of lamentatum rises 
and falls The CENTURION looks up 
at Lazarus — harshly] 

You, there! Are you he whom they call the 
Laugher? 

LAZARUS 

[Without looking at him — his voice 
seemmg to come from some dream 
within him] 

I am Lazarus. 

CENTURION 

Who was brought back from death by en- 
chantment? 

LAZARUS 

[Looking down at him now — with a 
smile, simply] 

No There is no death' 

CHORUS OF FOLLOWERS 
[Chanting joyously] 

There is no death' 

FOLLOWERS 

[Echoing] 

There is no death' 

AN ORTHODOX MAN 

[Bending beside the body of Lazarus’ 
Father] 

Here is your father, Lazarus He is dead. 

AN ORTHODOX WOMAN 
This IS your mother, Lazarus. She is dead. 

A NAZARENE 

Here is your sister, Martha, Lazarus. She 
IS dead 

A NAZARENE WOMAN 
And this IS Mary, Lazarus She is dead. 

MIRIAM 

[Suddenly — with deep grief] 

And Jesus who was the Son of Man, who 
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loved you and gave you life again has died, 
Lazarus — ^has died' 

LAZARUS 

[In a great triumphant voice] 

Yes' Yes" Yes'" Men die' Even a Son of 
Man must die to show men that Man may 
hve' But there is no death' 

CENTURION 

[At first in a tone of great awe — to his 
Soldiers] 

Is he a god? 

[Then gruffly, ashamed of his question] 
Come down, Jew' I have orders to brmg 10 
you to Rome to Cajsar' 

LAZARUS 

[As if he were answering not the Qen- 
TURION but the command of his fate 
from the sky] 

Yes' 

[He walks down the narrow stairs and, 
Miriam following him, comes down 
the path to the road He goes and 
kneels for a moment each beside the 
bodies of his Father, Mother, and 
Sisters and kisses each in turn on 
the forehead For a moment the 
struggle with his grief can be seen in 
his face Then he looks up to the stars 
and, as if answering a question, again 
says simply and acceptingly] 

Yes' 

[Then exultantly] 

Yes" 20 

[And begins to laugh from the depths 
of his exalted spirit The laughter of 
his Chorus and then of his Follow- 
ers echoes his The music and dancing 
begin again] 

[The Centurion gnns sheepishly The 
Soldiers chuckle The Centurion 
laughs awkwardly The Soldiers 
laugh The music from the house and 
the laughter of the Followers grow 
louder The infection spreads to the 
Chorus of Old Men whose swaying 
gnef falls into the rhythm of the 
laughter and music as does that of 
the mourners] 


[Led by their Chorus] 

Laugh! Laugh! 

CHORUS OF old MEN 

[Torn by the conflict — torturedly] 

Ha-ha-ha — 

Woe to us, woe' 

crowd 

[Beside the bodies] 

Woe to us, woe' 

Ha-ha— I 

centurion 

[Laughingly] 

You are brave, you Laugher' Remember 
Tibenus never laughs' And boast not to 
Caesar there is no death, or he will mvent a 
new one for you' 

LAZARUS 
[With a smile] 

But all death is men’s invention' So laugh' 
[He laughs and the Centurion and 
Soldiers laugh with him, half danc- 
ing clumsily now to the beat of the 
music] 

CHORUS of LAZARUS’ FOLLOWERS 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Fear is no more' 

There is no death' 

There is only hfe' 

There is only laughter' 

FOLLOWERS 

[Dancing] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Fear is no more! 

Death is dead! 

CHORUS OF OLD MEN 

[Forgetting their gnef — their eyes on 
Lazarus now, their arms outstretched 
to him as are those of the crowd 
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grouped around the bodies but for- 
getting them] 

Death is no more! 

Death is dead' 

Laugh' 

CROWD 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Death is no more' 

CENTURION 

[Laughing, to his laughing Soldiers] 
Forward' 

[They tramp, dancing, off] 

[Lazarus and Miriam start to follow] 

MIRIAM 

[Suddenly pointing to hts Followers 
who are dancing and laughing obliv- 
iously — pityingly] 

But your faithful ones who love you, Laz- lo 
arus’ 

LAZARUS 

[Simply, with a trace of a sad sternness] 

This IS their test Their love must remem- 
ber — or It must forget Come' 

[With a last gesture back like a blessing 
on all he is leaving, he goes The 
laughter of the Soldiers recedes 
That of the Chorus of Old Men 
and of the Crowd falters and breaks 
into lamenting grief again, guilt- 
n.cken because of its laughter] 

20 

CHORUS OF OLD MEN 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Death is dead' 

Laugh' — But woe' 

There he our dead' 

Oh shame and giult' 

We forget our dead ' 

CROWD 

[With fierce remorseful grief] 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

CHORUS OF LAZARUS’ FOLLOWERS 

[Their voices and the music growing 
more and more hesitating and faint] 

Laugh' Laugh! 

There is only hfe! 

TTiere is only — 

Laugh — 

[Their dance is faltering and slow now] 
Fear is no — 

Death is — 

Laugh — 

[The music and dancing and voices cease 
The lights in the windows, which have 
been growing dim, go out There is a 
second of complete, death-like silence 
The mourning folk in the foreground 
are frozen figures of grief Then a 
sudden swelling chorus of forlorn be- 
wilderment, a cry of lost children 
comes from the Chorus of Fol- 
lowers and the FOLLOWERS them- 
selves They huddle into groups on the 
roof and on the terrace They stretch 
their arms out m every direction 
supplicatingly] 

CHORUS OF FOLLOWERS 

Oh, Lazarus, laugh' 

Do not forsake us' 

We forget' 

Where is thy love fled^ 

Give back thy laughter. 

Thy fearless laughter' 

We forget' 

FOLLOWERS 

Give back thy laughter' 

We forget! 

CHORUS OF FOLLOWERS 

[With dull, resigned terror now] 

Death shnks out 
Of his grave in the heart' 

Ghosts of fear 
Creep back in the bram' 

We remember fear' 

Wc remember death' 

FOLLOWERS 


Woe to us, woe! 
There he our dead! 


Death m the heart! 
so Fear in the brami 
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We remember fearl 
We remember death' 

CHORUS OF FOLLOWERS 
[Watltng hopelessly ttovi] 

Forgotten ts laughter' 

We remember 
Only death' 

Fear is God' 

Forgotten is laughter! 

Life IS death' 

FOLLOWERS 
Forgotten is laughter' 

Life IS death' lo 

ALL 

[The Chorus of Old Men and the 
Crowd joining in] 

Life IS a fearing, 

A long dymg, 

From birth to death' 

God IS a slayer' 

Life IS death' 

CURTAIN 

ACT TWO 

Scene One 

Scene Some months later A square m 
Athens about ten o’clock at night In the 
rear, pure and beautiful in the light of a 
full moon, IS the fagade of a temple An 
excited crovid of Greeks of both sexes is 
gathered in the square as if for some public 
festival They are masked according to the 
scheme of Seven Periods in Seven Types 
of Character for each sex Here, of course, 
the foundation of the mask is the Grecian 
type of face 

On the left, the CHORUS of Greeks is 
grouped, seven in number, facing front, in 
the spearhead formation. As before the 
Chorus wears masks double the life size 
of the Crowd masks They are all of the 
Proud Self-Reliant type, in the period of 
Young Manhood. 

These seven are clad in goat sktm, their 
tanned bodies and masks daubed and 
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stained with wine lees, in imitation of the 
old followers of Dionysus Rumor has led 
them to hope and believe that Lazarus 
may be the reincarnation of this deity 
The people in the crowd are holding them- 
selves in restraint with difficulty; they stir 
and push about restlessly with an eager 
curiosity and impatience. All eyes are 
fixed off left A buzz of voices hums in the 
air 

Acting as police, a number of Roman le- 
gionaries {masked like the soldiers of Scene 
Two) armed with staves, keep back the 
crowd from the line of the street that runs 
from left to right, front They resent this 
duty, which has already kept them there a 
long time, and are surly and quick-tem- 
pered with the Greeks 
At front, paang impatiently up and down, 
ts a young Roman noble of twenty-one, clad 
nchly, wearing beautifully wrought armor 
and helmet This is Gaius, the heir of 
Tiberius Ccesar, nicknamed Caligula by 
the soldiers in whose encampments he was 
bom and where he spent his childhood His 
body IS bony and angular, almost mal- 
formed, with wide, powerful shoulders and 
long arms and hands, and short, skinny, 
hairy legs like an ape’s He wears a half- 
mask of crimson, dark with a purplish 
tinge, that covers the upper part of his face 
to below the nose This mask accentuates 
his bulging, prematurely wrinkled fare- 
head, his hollow temples and his bulbous, 
sensual nose His large troubled eyes, of a 
glazed greenish-blue, glare out with a 
shifty feverish suspicion at everyone Below 
his mask his own skin is of an cmemic 
transparent pallor Above it, his hair is 
the curly blond hair of a child of six or 
seven His mouth also ts childish, the red 
lips soft and feminine in outline Their ex- 
pression IS spoiled, petulant and self- 
obsessed, weak but domineering In com- 
bination with the rest of the face there is an 
appHzlhng morbid significance to his mouth. 
One feels that its boyish cruelty, encour- 
aged as a manly attribute in the coarse 
brutality of camps, has long ago become 
naively insensitive to any human suffering 
but Its own 

Walking with Caligula is Cneius Cras- 
sus, a Roman general — a squat, muscular 
man of sixty, his mask that of a heavy 
battered face full of coarse humor. 
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OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
CHORUS OF GREEKS 


\Intomng solemnly^ 

Soon the God comes' 

Redeemer and Savior' 

Dionysus, Son of Man and a GodI 

GREEK CROWD 

[Echoing] 

Soon the God comes 

Redeemer and Savior! lo 

Dionysus' 

FIRST GREEK 

They say an unearthly dame bums m this 
Lazarus' 

SECOND GREEK 

The sacred fire' He must be the Fire-bom, 
the son of Zeus' 

THIRD GREEK 

Many who have seen him swear he is 
Dionysus, rearisen from Hades' 

FOURTH GREEK 
[Importantly] 

I saw Lazarus at Antioch where the galley 
on which they were takmg him to Rome 
had been thrice blown back by a storm 
Fear of this warmng omen is why they now 
march with him by land. 

FIRST GREEK 

Does he truly resemble a god? 

FOURTH GREEK 
[Impressively] 

One look in his eyes while his laughter smgs 
in your ears and you forget sorrow' You 
dance' You laugh' It is as if a heavy weight 
you had been carrymg all your hfe without 
knowing it suddenly were hfted. You arc 
hke a cloud, you can fly, your mind reels 
with laughter, you are drunk with joy! 
[Solerrmly] 

Take my word for it, he is mdeed a god. 
Everywhere the people have acclaimed 


him He heals the sick, he raises the dead, 
by laughter 

SEVENTH GREEK 

But I have heard that when he has gone 
people cannot remember his laughter, that 
the dead are dead again and the sick die, 
and the sad grow more sorrowful 

FIFTH GREEK 

Well, we shall soon see with our own eyes 
But why should the God return in the body 
of a Jew? 

SIXTH GREEK 

What better disguise if he wishes to remam 
unknown? The fools of Romans will never 
suspect him' 

20 THIRD GREEK 

[Laughing] 

Never' They are beginnmg to claim he is a 
Roman' 

FIFTH GREEK 

So much the better' He will be m their con- 
fidence' 

FOURTH GREEK 

He will lead us against Rome' He wiU 
laugh our tyrants mto the sea' Ha' 

30 [He turns toward the Romans and laughs 
sneenngly This is taken up by the 
Crowd — unpleasant, resentful laugh- 
ter They push forward aggressively 
and almost sweep the soldiers from 
their feet] 

CRASSUS 

[Angrily] 

Drive them back! 

CALIGULA 

[Suddenly with a distorted warped 
smile] 

Order them to use their swords, Cneius 
40 Let the scum look at their dead and learn 
respea for us! 
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SOLDIERS 

[Shoving and whacking^ 

Back! Step back' Back there' 

[The crowd push back to thetr former 
line There are muttered curses, 
groans, protests, which subside into 
the former hum of expectancy] 

CALIGULA 
[With the same smile] 

The swordj my old hyena' Corpses are so 
educational' 

CRASSUS 

[Surlily] 

I would hke to, I promise you' When I see 
how they hate us — ' 

CALIGULA 

[Carelessly] 

Let them hate — so long as they fear us! 
We must keep death danglmg 

[He makes the gesture of doing jo] 
before their eyes' 

[He gives a soft, cruel laugh] 

Will you not sacrifice in my honor’ What 
are a few Greeks’ 

[Queer ly] 

I hke to watch men die. 

CRASSUS 

I dare not, Cahgula Caesar has forbidden 
bloodshed 

CALIGULA 

Tiberius is a miser He wants to hoard all 
of death for his own pleasure' 

[He laughs again] 

CRASSUS 

[UP'tth rough famthanty] 

I wager no one wiU make that complaint 
against you when you are Caesar' 

[He chuckles] 

CALIGULA 

[IVith the sudden grandiose posturing of 
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a bad actor unintentionally burles- 
quing grandeur] 

When I, Gaius Cahgula, am Ctesar, I — 
[Then super stniously looking up at the 
sky with cringing foreboding] 

But It brings bad luck to anticipate fate 

[He takes off his helmet and spits in it — 
then with a grim smile] 

The heirs of a Caesar take sick so mysteri- 
ously' Even with you who used to ride me 
on your knee, I do not eat nor drink until 
you have tasted first 

CRASSUS 

[Nodding approvingly] 

You are sensible I suppose I, too, have 
my price — if they were only clever enough 
10 to discover it' 

[He laughs hoarsely] 

CALIGULA 

[ 5 repj back from him with an uneasy 
shudder] 

You are honest, at least — ^too honest, 
Cneius! 

[Gnmly] 

If my father Germanicus had had you for 
his counselor, he might have escaped their 
poison 

[Then gloomily] 

I must fear everyone The world is my 
20 enemy. 

CRASSUS 

Kill It then' 

[He laughs again] 

CHORUS 

[Stretching out their arms in the direc- 
tion from which Lazarus is expected 
— supphcatingly] 

Son of the Lightning' 

Deadly thy vengeance! 

Swift thy dehverance! 

Beholdmg thy Mother, 

30 Greece, our Mother, 

Her beauty m bondage. 

Her pride m chams' 

Hasten, Redeemer' 
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CROWD 

[As before — echoing the chant\ 

Hasten, Redeemer' 

Son of the Lightmng! 

Deadly thy vengeance! 

Swift thy dehverance' 

CALIGULA 

[Disdainfully] 

What clods' Mob is the same everywhere, 
eager to worship any new charlatan' They 
have already convmced themselves this 
Lazarus is a reincarnation of Dionysus' A 
Jew become a god' By the breasts of Venus 
that IS a miracle' 

[He laughs] 

CRASSUS 

[Seriously] 

But he must be expert m magic He was 
buried four days and came out unharmed 
Maybe he is not a Jew Some say his father 
was really a legionary of our garrison m 
Judea And he teaches people to laugh at 
death That smacks of Roman blood' 

CALIGULA 

[Ironically] 

Better still' He tells them there is no death 
at all! Hence the multitude of fools who 
have acclaimed him everywhere since he 
left his own country — and why Tiberius 
has begun to fear his influence 

CRASSUS 

[Sententiously] 

Whom Caesar fears — disappears' 


I, the heir of Csesar! 

[Savagely] 

Oh, if I were Csesar — ' 

CRASSUS 

[With a coarse, meaning smirk] 
Patience Tiberius is old. 

CALIGULA 

[Suddenly becoming terribly uneasy at 
some thought] 

lo Cneius' What if this Lazarus has really dis- 
covered a cure for old age and should reveal 
It to Tiberius' 

[His lips tremble, hxs eyes are terrified, 
he shrinks against CRASSUS for pro- 
tection — with boyish pleading] 

Oh, Cneius, what could I do then? 

CRASSUS 

[Matter-of-factly] 

Kill him before C»sar can talk to him. 

CALIGULA 
[Almost in tears] 

But if he knows a charm against death how 
could he be slain, old fool? 

CRASSUS 

[Gruffly] 

Bah' 

[Then withgnm humor] 

Death in bed I suspect, but when men are 
killed I know they stay dead' 

[Disgustedly] 

30 A moment ago you were laughmg at him! 
[Scornfully] 

Do you fear him now? 


CALIGULA 

Yes, the dupes who follow Lazarus will be 
killed But Tiberius beheves this Lazarus 
may know a cure for death or for renewmg 
youth, and the old lecher hopes he can 
worm the secret out of him — before he kills 
him 

[He laughs ironically, then disgustedly] 
That is why I must escort this Jew to 
Rome — ds a special honor' 40 

[With fierce, haughty resentment] 


CALIGULA 

[Rather shamefacedly pulls himself to- 
gether — then broodingly] 

I fear everyone who hves Even you. As 
you advised me 

[He turns away] 

CRASSUS 

[Contemptuously] 

Well, maybe he can teach you to la ugh at 
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fear You would welcome him then, eh, 
cry baby? 

CALIGULA 

{With sudden passionate intensity but 
only half aloud as if to himself] 

I would love him, Cneius! As a father' As a 
god' 

{He stands staring before him strangely. 
There is a new stir from the crowd 
who again push forward] 

CRASSUS 

{Pointing off right] 

Look' I see a great crowd' Your Lazarus 
must be coming at last' 10 

CHORUS 

{Chanting in a deep, rhythmic monotone 
like the rising and falling cadences of 
waves on a beach] 

He comes, the Redeemer and Savior' 

Laughing along the mountains' 

To give back our lost laughter 
To raise from the dead our freedom 
To free us from Rome' 

CROWD 

{Echoing this chant] 

Fire-born' Redeemer' Savior' 

Raise from the dead our freedom' 

Give back our lost laughter' 20 

Free us from Rome' 

{They have been pushing forward, more 
and more fiercely and defiantly The 
Roman Soldiers in spite of their ef- 
forts are pushed backward step by 
step] 

soldiers 

{Angrily] 

Back' Back' 

{The Soldiers work with a will, dealing 
out blows with their staves at every- 
one in reach But now these blows 
seem only to infuriate the Crowd 
which steadily pushes them back into 
the street At the same time the dis- 
tant sound of exultant music, singing 
and laughter becomes steadily louder. 


Both Soldiers and Crowd are in- 
spired to battle by these strains with- 
out their knowing it Caligula is 
listening spell-bound, his mouth open, 
his body swaying and twitching. Even 
Crassus stares off at the oncomers, 
forgetful of the growing plight of his 
Soldiers] 

CROWD 

{Led by their Chorus — angrily] 

Cowards' Pigs' 

Strike' Hit' 

Stones' Knives' 

Stab' Kill' 

Death to the Romans' 

Death' 

A soldier 

{Alarmed, calls to Crassus] 

General' Let us use our swords' 

soldiers 

{Enraged — eagerly] 

Yes' Swords' 

CROWD 

Death' 

CRASSUS 

{Turning — uneasy but afraid to give any 
drastic order] 

Bah' Staves are enough Crack their skulls' 

CROWD 

[Led by the Chorus — defiantly] 

Death to Crassus' 

Drunkard' Coward' 

Death to him' 

{They continue to push forward, hooting 
and jeering] 

CRASSUS 

{Exploding for a second] 

By the gods — ' 

{To the Soldiers] 

Draw your swords' 

[TTie troops do so eagerly The Crowd 
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sag back momentarily with exclama- another and collect strength to leap 

tions of fear] forward At this moment the voice of 

Lazarus comes ringing through the 
CALIGULA air like a command from the ifejy] 


[Listening as in a trance to the music and 
what IS going on behind him — in a 
queer whisper] 

Kill, Cneius' Let me dance' Let me sing' 

[The music and crashing of cymbals and 
the ferment of passions around him 
cause him to lose all control over him- 
self He gives a crazy leap in the air 
and begins to dance grotesquely and 
chant in a thick voice] 

He IS commg' Death, the Dehverer! Kill, 
soldiers' I command you' I, Cahgula' I will 
be Caesar' Death' 

CROWD 

[Led by the Chorus — savage now] 

Beast' Cur' 

Death to Caligula' 

[They crowd forward] 

CALIGULA 

[Drawing his sword and flourishing it 
drunkenly — his eyes glazed] 

Death' 

crassus 

[Drawing his own sword in a frenzy] 

Strike' Death' 

[i/w Soldiers raise their swords The 
Crowd have raised whatever weap- 
ons they have found — knives, clubs, 
daggers, stones, bare fists] 

chorus 

[Chanting fiercely] 

Death' lo 

ALL 

[Romans and Greeks alike as one great 
voice] 

Death' 

[The chorused word beats down all sound 
into a stricken silence The wild joy- 
ous music ceases The Romans and 
Greeks seem to lean back from one 


LAZARUS 

There is no death' 

[The Soldiers and Greeks remain 
frozen in their attitudes of murderous 
hate Following hts words the laughter 
of Lazarus is heard, exultant and 
gaily mocking, filling them with the 
sheepish shame of children caught in 
mischief Their hands hang, their arms 
sink to their sides The music starts 
once more with a triumphant clash of 
cymbals, Lazarus’ laughter is echoed 
from the throats of the multitude of his 
Followers who now come dancing 
into the square, preceded by a band 
of masked musicians and by their 
Chorus 

[This Chorus wears, in double size, the 
laughing mask of Lazarus’ Follow- 
ers in the same Period and Type as in 
the preceding scene, except that here 
the mask of each member of the 
Chorus has a different racial basis — 
Egyptian, Syrian, Cappadocian, 
Lydian, Phrygian, Cilician, Parthian 
The Followers are costumed and 
masked as in the preceding scene, 
seven Types in seven Periods, except 
that, as in the Chorus, racially there 
are many nations represented All 
have wreathes of ivy in their hair and 
flowers in their hands which they 
scatter about They whirl in between 
the Soldiers and Crowd, forcing 
them back from each other, teasing 
them, sifting into the Crowd, their 
Chorus m a half circle, confronting 
the Chorus of Greeks] 

chorus of followers 

Laugh' Laugh' 

There is no death' 

There is only hfe' 

There is only laughter' 

followers 

[Echoing] 

Laugh' Laugh' 
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There is no death! 

[Caligula and Crassus are swept to 
one side, left Then the cries and 
laughter of all become mingled into 
one exclamation • 

ALL 

Lazarus' Lazarus' 

{The squad of Roman Soldiers led by 
the CENTURION, who had taken Laz- 
arus prisoner, march in with danc- 
ers’ steps, like a proud guard of honor 
now, laughing, pulling a chariot in 
which Lazarus stands dressed in a 
tunic of white and gold, his bronzed 
face and limbs radiant in the halo of 
his own glowing light] 

[Lazarus now looks less than thirty-five 
His countenance now might well be 
that of the positive masculine Di- 
onysus, closest to the soil of the Gre- 
cian Gods, a Son of Man, bom of a 
mortal Not the coarse, drunken 
Dionysus, nor the effeminate God, but 
Dionysus in his middle period, more 
comprehensive in hts symbolism, the 
soul of the recurring seasons, of living 
and dying as processes in eternal 
growth, of the wme of life stirring for- 
ever in the sap and blood and loam of 
things Miriam is beside him, dressed 
in black, smiling the same sad tender 
smile, holding Lazarus’ arm as if for 
protection and in protection She ap- 
pears oldei , a woman over forty-five] 

CHORUS OF GREEKS 
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eludes even the Roman Soldiers, 
raising their arms to him] 

Hail, Lazarus' 

Redeemer' 

Hail' 

[Th^ are silent Lazarus looks at 
them, seeming to see each and all at 
the same time, and his laughter, as if 
in answer to their greetings, is heard 
rising from his lips like a song] 

CRASSUS 

[Awed] 

Look' He IS more than man' 

CALIGULA 

[Trembling, in a queer agitation] 

I dare not look' 

CRASSUS 

Do you hear his laughter? 

CALIGULA 

[Chokingly — puts hts hands over his 
ears] 

I will not hear' 

CRASSUS 

But you must welcome him m Caesar’s 
name' 

CALIGULA 


[Rushing to Lazarus’ car] 

Hail, Dionysus' 
lacchus' 

Lazarus' 

Hail' 

[They surround him, throw over hts 
shoulders and head the finely dressed 
hide of a bull with great gilded horns, 
force into hts right hand the mystic 
rod of Dionysus with a pine cone on 
top, then prostrate themselves] 

Hail, Savior' 

Redeemer' 

Conqueror of Death' 

ALL 

[In a repeated chorus which finally in 


[//is teeth chattering] 

I must kill him' 

LAZARUS 

[Looking directly at him — gaily mock- 
ing] 

Death is dead, Caligula' 

[He begins to laugh again softly] 

CALIGULA 

[With an hysterical cry of defiant terror] 
You he' 

[Sword in hand he whirls to confront 
Lazarus, but at the first sight of hts 
face he stops in hts tracks, trembling, 
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held fasanated by Lazarus’ ^es, 
mumhltng vnth a last pitiful remainder 
of defiance] 

But — you lie — whatever you are! I say 
there must be death' 

[The sword has fallen to his side He 
stares open-mouthed at Lazarus 
There is something of a shy, wonder- 
ing child about his attitude now 
Lazarus looks at him, laughing 
with gentle understanding Caligula 
suddenly drops his sword and covering 
his face with his hands weeps like a 
boy who has been hurt] 

You have murdered my only friend, Laz- 
arus' Death would have been my slave 
when I am Caesar He would have been my 
jester and made me laugh at fear' 

[He weeps bitterly] 

LAZARUS 

[Gaily] 

Be your own jester mstead, O Cahgula' 
Laugh at yourself, O Ctesar- to-be' 

[He laughs The Crowd now all join 
in with him] 

[Caligula suddenly uncovers his face, 
gnns hts warped grin, gives a harsh 
cackle which cracks through the other 
laughter with a splitting discord, cuts 
a hopping caper like some grotesque 
cripple which takes him to the side of 
Lazarus’ chariot where he squats on 
his hams and, stretching out his hand, 
fingers Lazarus’ robe inquisitively 
and stares up into his face in the atti- 
tude of a chained monkey] 

CALIGULA 

[With a childish, mischievous curiosity] 

Then if there is no death, O Teacher, tell 
me why I love to kilP 

LAZARUS 

Because you fear to die' 

[Then gaily mocking] 

But what do you matter, O Deathly-Im- 
portant One? Put yourself that question — 
as a jester' 

[Exultantly] 

Are you a speck of dust danced in the wmd'* 
Then laugh, dancmg' Laugh yes to your 


insigmficance' Thereby will be born your 
new greatness' As Man, Petty Tyrant of 
Earth, you are a bubble pricked by death 
mto a void and a mockmg silence! But as 
dust, you are eternal change, and everlast- 
ing growth, and a high note of laughter 
soarmg through chaos from the deep heart 
of God' Be proud, O Dust' Then you may 
love the stars as equals' 

[Then mockingly again] 

lo And then perhaps you may be brave enough 
to love even your fellow men without fear 
of their vengeance' 

CALIGULA 

[Dully] 

I cannot understand I hate men I am 
afraid of their poison and their swords and 
the cringing envy in their eyes that only 
yields to fear' 

LAZARUS 
[Gaily mocking] 

Tragic IS the phght of the tragedian whose 
only audience is himself Life is for each 
man a solitary cell whose walls are mirrors 
Terrified is Caligula by the faces he makes' 
But I tell you to laugh in the mirror, that 
seemg your life gay, you may begin to hve 
as a guest, and not as a condemned one' 
[Raising his hands for silence — with a 
playful smile] 

Listen' In the dark peace of the grave the 
man called Lazarus rested He was soil 
30 weak, as one who recovers from a long ill- 
ness — for, hving, he had beheved his life 
a sad one' 

[He laughs softly, and softly they all 
echo his laughter] 

He lay dreanung to the croon of silence, 
feehng as the flow of blood in his own veins 
the past reenter the heart of God to be re- 
newed by faith into the future He thought 
‘Men call this death’ — for he had been dead 
only a httle while and he still remembered 
Then, of a sudden, a strange gay laughter 
40 trembled from his heart as though his hfe, 
so long repressed in him by fear, had found 
at last Its voice and a song for singing ‘Men 
call this death,’ it sang ‘Men call hfe death 
and fear it They hide from it in horror 
Their fives are spent m hiding Their fear 
becomes their hving They worship hfe as 
death'’ 
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CHORUS OF FOLLOWERS 

[In a chanting echo] 

Men call life death and fear it 
They hide from it m horror 
Their hves are spent in hiding 
Their fear becomes their living 
They worship hfe as death’ 
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has only learned to smcker meanly at his 
neighbor! Let a laughing away of self be 
your new right to hve forever! Cry m your 
pride, T am Laughter, which is Life, which 
is the Child of God’’ 

[He laughs and again his voice leads and 
dominates the rhythmic chorus of 
theirs The music and dancing begin 
again] 


LAZARUS 

And here the song of Lazarus’ hfe grew pit- 
iful ‘Men must learn to hve,’ it mourned 
‘Before their fear invented death they 
knew, but now they have forgotten They 
must be taught to laugh again’’ And Laz- 
arus answered ‘Yes’’ 

[He now addresses the crowd — especially 
Caligula, directly, laughingly] 

Thus sang his life to Lazarus while he lay 
dead’ Man must learn to live by laughter! 

[He laughs] 

CHORUS OF FOLLOWERS 

Laugh’ Laugh’ 

There IS only life’ ao 

There is only laughter’ 

Fear is no more’ 

Death is dead’ 

CHORUS OF GREEKS 

Laugh’ Laugh’ 

Hail, Dionysus’ 

Fear is no more’ 

Thou hast conquered death’ 

ALL 

[Laughing — in a great laughing chorus] 

Laugh’ Laugh' 

Fear is no more’ 

Death is dead’ 30 

LAZARUS 

to a crowd of children — laughingly] 

Out with you’ Out into the woods’ Upon 
the hills’ Ciues are prisons wherem man 
locks himself from hfe Out with you under 
the sky’ Are the stars too pure for your sick 
passions> Is the warm earth smelhng of 
rught too desirous of love for your pale in- 
trospective lusts’ Out’ Let laughter be 40 
your new clean lust and samty’ So far man 


THE TWO CHORUSES 

[Chanting in unison] 

Laugh’ Laugh’ 

There is only God' 

We are His Laughter’ 

ALL 

[Echoing] 

There is only God’ 

We are His Laughter’ 

Laugh’ Laugh' 

[They take hold of his chariot traces, 
and as he had come, in the midst of a 
happy multitude, now augmented by 
all the Greeks, and the Roman 
Soldiers who had awaited him, 
dancing, playing, singing, laughing, 
he IS escorted off The noise of their 
passing recedes Caligula and Cras- 
SUS are left in the empty square, the 
former squatting on his hams, monkey- 
wise, arid brooding somberly] 

CRASSUS 

[Is swaying and staggering, like a man 
in a drunken stupor, in a bewildered, 
stubborn struggle to control himself. 
He stammers after the Soldiers] 

Ha-ha-ha— Halt' Halt, I say’ No use — 
they are gone — mutmy — ^Halt’ 

[He continues to stumble toward left] 
Ha-ha — Stop it, curse you’ Am I laughmg’ 
Where am I gomg> After Lazarus’ Thirty 
years of disciphne and I — Halt, traitor' 
Remember Cssar’ Remember Rome! Halt, 
traitor’ 

[He faints with the violence of hts strug- 
gle and falls in a Imp heap] 

CALIGULA 

[Startled by his fall, terrified, hops to his 
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feet and snatches up his sword de- 
fensively, glancing over his shoulder 
and whirling around as if he expected 
someone to stab him in the back Then, 
forcing a twisted gnn of self-contempt 
— harshly] 

Coward' What do I fear — there is no 
death’ 

[As if he had to cut something, he 
snatches up a handful of flowers — 
desperately] 

You must laugh, Cahgula' 

[He starts to lop off the flowers from 
their stems with a savage tntentness] 
Laugh' Laugh' Laugh' 

[Finally, impatiently, he cuts off all the 
remaining with one stroke] 

Laugh' 

[He grinds the petals under his feet and 
breaks out into a terrible hysterical 
giggle] 

Ha-ha— 

CURTAIN 

ACT TWO 
Scene Two 

Scene A midnight, months later Imme- 
diately inside the walls of Rome In the 
foreground is the portico of a temple be- 
tween whose massive columns one looks 
across a street on a lower level to the high 
wall of Rome at the extreme rear In the 
center of the wall is a great metal gate 
The night is thick and oppressive In the 
sky overhead lightning flashes and thunder 
rumbles and crashes but there is no ram 
Within the portico on rows of chairs placed 
on a senes of wide steps which are on each 
side, members of the Senate are seated in 
their white robes High hanging lamps cast 
a wan light over their faces They are all 
masked in the Roman mask, refined in 
them by nobility of blood but at the same 
time with strength degenerated, corrupted 
by tyranny and debauchery to an ex- 
hausted cynicism The three periods of 
Middle Age, Matunty and Old Age are 
represented in the types of the Self-Tor- 
tured, Introspective, Proud, Self-Reliant, 10 
the Servile, Hypocritical, the Cruel, Re- 
vengeful, and the Resigned, Sorrowful 
The Senators are divided into two groups 
on each side, thirty in each Seated in the 


middle of the lower of the three high broad 
stairs that lead to the level from which 
the columns nse is the Chorus of Sen- 
ators, seven in number, facing front, in 
double-sized masks of the Servile, Hypo- 
critical type of Old Age 
Lazarus, in hts robe of white and gold, the 
aura of light surrounding his body seeming 
to glow metre brightly than ever, stands in 
the rear at the edge of the portico, center, 
gazing upward into the pall of sky beyond 
the wall His figure appears in its immo- 
bility to be the statue of the god of the 
temple Near him, but to the rear and to 
the left of him, facing right, Miriam is 
kneeling in her black robes, swaying back- 
ward and forward, praying silently with 
moving bps like a nun who asks mercy for 
the sms of the world She has grown much 
older, her hair is gray, her shoulders are 
bowed 

On the other side, placed similarly m re- 
lation to Lazarus and facing Miriam, 
Caligula is squatting on his hams on a 
sort of throne-chair of ivory and gold He is 
dressed with foppish richness in extreme 
bright colors, a victory wreath around his 
head He stares blmkingly and inquisitively 
at Lazarus, then at Miriam He is half- 
drunk A large figured goblet of gold is in 
his hand A slave mth an amphora of wine 
crouches on the steps by his chair The 
slave wears a black negroid mask 
At the opening of the scene there is heard 
the steady tramp of departing troops, 
whose masks, helmets and armored shoul- 
ders can be seen as they pass through the 
street before Lazarus to the gate beyond 
Finally with a metallic clash the gate is 
shut behind them and there is a heavy and 
oppressive silence in which only the mur- 
mured prayers of Miriam are heard. 

CHORUS OF the SENATE 

[Intones wearily, as if under a bonng 
compulsion] 

The Roman Senate 
Is the Roman Senate 
The Mighty Voice 
Of the Roman People 
As long as Rome is Rome. 

CALIGULA 

[As if he hadn't heard — sings hoarsely 
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an old camp song of the Punic Warsy 
pounding with his goblet\ 

A bold legionary am I' 

March, oh march on' 

A Roman eagle was my daddy, 

My mother was a drunken drabby 
Oh, march on to the wars' 

Since hved that Lady Leda 
March, oh march on' 

Women have loved high-fliers 
And we are eagles of Rome' 

Oh march on to the wars' 

Comrades, march to the wars' 

There’s pretty girls in Carthage 
And wine to swill in Carthage, 

So we must capture Carthage 
And fight for Mother Rome' 

\Holds out his goblet to be refilled There 
is silence again He stares at Lazarus 
with a somber intentness He says 
thickly] 

The legioiis have gone, Lazarus 

[Lazarus gtzes no evidence of having 
heard hm Caligula gidps at his 
wine The Senators begin to talk to 
each other in low voices] 

FIRST senator 

How does that Jew make that hght come 
from him, I wonder^ It is a well-contnved 
bit of magic 

SECOND SENATOR 

What are we waiting for^ A messenger came 
to me with Caesar’s command that the 
Senate meet here at midnight 

THIRD SENATOR 

[Bored] 

Some new whim of Tiberius, naturally — 
[With a meaning titter] 

— or rather I should say, unnaturally! 

FOURTH SENATOR 

Perhaps Caesar has decided to abohsh our 
august body by a massacre m mass! 

THIRD SENATOR 

[Yawning] 

There was a feast at Cmna’s last night that 


lasted until this evening I could welcome 
my own murder as an excuse for sleeping' 

FIFTH SENATOR 
[Pompously] 

Tiberius would not dare harm the Senate 
He may mistreat mdividual Senators, but 
the Roman Senate is the Roman Senate! 

10 CHORUS OF THE SENATE 

[As before — wearily as if under a boring 
compulsion — intones] 

While Rome is Rome 

The Senate is the Senate 

The Mighty Voice of the Roman People 

FIRST SENATOR 

[With the ghost of a laugh — wearily] 

20 The Senate is an empty name — a pack of 
degenerate cowards with no trace of their 
ancient nobihty or courage remaimng — 
that and no more' 

THIRD SENATOR 
[Flippantly] 

You arc too severe with yourself, Luaus! 

[A titter of laughter] 

FIRST SENATOR 

[Wearily] 

A degenerate coward I am, I confess iL 
So are you too, Sulpicius — a hundred fold! 
30 — whether you admit it or not 

[Sulpicius laughs weakly without tak- 
ing offense] 

SIXTH SENATOR 

[After a pause — sighing] 

In truth, the Senate is not what it used to 
be I can remember — 

FIRST SENATOR 

Let us forget, if we can' 

[Then impatiently] 

What are we doing here? 

SECOND SENATOR 

I imagine it has something to do with the 
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followers of this Lazarus encamped out- 
side the wall Probably the legions are to 
butcher them m their sleep. 

SEVENTH SENATOR 

And what part do we play — official wit- 
nesses^ But how can we witness at mght 
and through a waU^ 

{With bored resignation] 

Ah well, the moods of Tibenus are strange, 
to say the least But Caesar is Cxsar. 

CHORUS 

[Again with bored weariness as before] 

Had' 

Caesar is Caesar 
The August One 
Prince of the Senate 
Tribune over Tribunes 
Consul of Consuls 
Supreme Pontiff 
Emperor of Rome 
God among Gods 
Hail' 

FIRST SENATOR 

[After a pause of silence — dryly] 

Caesar is a beast — and a madman' 

FIFTH SENATOR 
[Pompously] 

Respea, sir' More respect for Caesar' 

TiyRD SENATOR . 

[Mockingly] 

Or caution, Lucius One of us might re- 
peat your opimon to him 

FIRST SENATOR 

You would if It would pay you But all my 
money is squandered My death is worth- 
less to Tiberius He would not reward you 
Moreover, you would not be revenged on 
me, for I long for death 

THIRD SENATOR 

[Dryly] 

Your stomach must be out of order 


FIRST SENATOR 

The times are out of order But let us 
change the subject Is it true Tiberius has 
fled to Capri? 

FOURTH SENATOR 

Yes He was terrified by the mulutude of 
laughing idiots who appeared today with 
10 that charlatan 

[He points to Lazarus] 

SECOND SENATOR 

There are thousands of them outside the 
wall Caesar refused to let them enter the 
city The story is, this Lazarus was dead 
four days and then restored himself to hfe 
by magic 

FIRST SENATOR 

20 I have a mind to question him 
[Calls as to a slave] 

You, there' Jew, turn round' In the name 
of the Senate' 

[Lazarus seems not to hear him. 
Lucius remarks with a weary smile] 
So much for our authority' 

SIXTH SENATOR 

[With injured dignity] 

What insolence' 

[In a rage] 

Ho, barbarian cur, turn round' The Senate 
commands you' 

[Lazarus does not seem to hear, but 
Caligula turns on them fiercely] 


CALIGULA 

Silence' Leave him alone' 

[With insulting scorn] 

I, Cahgula, command j/om' 

[The Senators seem to shrink back 
from him in fear, all but LuciUS, who 
answers with a mocking servility] 

FIRST senator 

At least, grant us the boon to see this 
corpse’s face, O Gracious Gams' 


30 
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CALIGITLA MIRIAM 


[Fixing his cruel, burning eyes on him — 
softly] 

I heard you wish for death, Lucius When 
1 am Caesar you shall scream and pray for it' 

FIRST SENATOR 
[Dryly and haughtily] 

You were bred in camp, Gaius You should 
have learned more courage there along 
with your coarseness But accept my grati- 
tude for your warning I shall take care to 
die before you become Caesar — and life 
becomes too idiotic! 10 

CALIGULA 

[Hii grin becoming ferocious with 
cruelty] 

No You are too weak to kill yourself Look 
at me, Lucius' I am imagimng what I shall 
have done to you' 

[The Senators are now trembling 
Even Lucius cannot repress a shud- 
der of horror at the face glaring at 
him Suddenly Caligula throws the 
cup from him and springs to his feet] 
What good IS wine if it cannot kill thought^ 
Lazarus' It is time I must give the signal' 

The legions are waiting It is Caesar’s com- 
mand that they spare none of your fol- 20 
lowers 

[He has walked toward LA2ARUS] 

MIRIAM 

[Stretches out her hands to CALIGULA 
imploringly] 

Mercy' Spare them who are so full of life 
and ;oy! 

CALIGULA 

[Harshly] 

Foi their )oy I will revenge myself upon 
them' Mercy? If there is no death, then 
death is a mercy' Ask that man' 

[He points accusingly to Lazarus} 

And why should you plead for them, 
Jewess? There are few Jews among them 
They are mostly those whom your people 
call idolaters and would gladly see mur- 30 
dered 


[With deep gnef] 

I am a mother of dead children. I plead for 
the mothers of those about to die. 

CALIGULA 

[Contemptuously] 

Pah' 

[He turns from her and puts his hand on 
Lazarus’ shoulder] 

Lazarus' Do you hear> I must signal to the 
legions' 

LAZARUS 

[Turns He has grown more youthful. 
He seems no more than thirty His 
face IS exalted and calm and beautiful 
His eyes shine with an unearthly 
glory The Senators lean forward 
in their seats, fasanated by his face 
A low murmur of admiration comes 
from them Lazarus speaks com- 
mandingly] 

Wait' I will awaken my beloved ones that 
their passing may be a symbol to the world 
that there is no death! 

[He turns, throwing back his head and 
stretching up Ins arms, and begins to 
laugh low and tenderly, like caressing 
music at first but gradually gainmg in 
volume, becoming more and more in- 
tense and insistent, finally ending up 
on a triumphant, blood-stirrmg call 
to that ultimate attainment in which 
all prepossession with self is lost in 
an ecstatic affirmation of Life The 
voices of his Followers from beyond 
the wall, at first one by one, then 
several at a time, then multitudes, 
join in his laughter Even the Sen- 
ators are drawn into it Now every 
one of these is standing up, stretching 
out his arms toward Lazarus, latch- 
ing harshly and discordantly and awk- 
wardly in hts attempt to laugh Ter- 
rific flashes of lightning and crashes 
of thunder seem a responsive accom- 
paniment from the heavens to this 
laughter of thousands which throbs in 
beating waves of sound in the air 
Mingled with the laughing from be- 
yond the wall comes the sound of 
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singing and the music of flutes and 
cymbals Miriam has crawled on her 
knees to the edge of the portico where 
her black figure of grief is outlined 
below and to the left of Lazarus, her 
arms raised outward like the arms of 
a cross} 


FOLLOWERS OF LAZARUS 
{In a great chanting singing chorus] 

Laugh' Laugh! 

There is only God' 

Life IS His Laughter' 

We are His Laughter! 

Fear is no more' 

Death is dead' 


CHORUS OF SENATORS 

[Taking It up in a tone between chanting 
and their old solemn intoning] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Fear is no more' 

Death is dead' 

ALL 

[The multitude beyond the wall, all the 
Senators, everyone except the never- 
laughing Miriam and Caligula and 
the Men OF THE Legions] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

Death is dead! 


CALIGULA 

[In a queer state of mingled exaltation 
and fear — hopping restlessly about 
from foot to foot — shouting] 

The signal' Shall I give the signal to kill, 
Lazarus? 


MEN OF THE LEGIONS 

[Following a brazen trumpet call, are 
suddenly heard from beyond the wall 
beginning to laugh their hoarse, bass 
laughter, a deeper note than all the 
others] 

Laugh' Laugh' 


CALIGULA 

[Listening — with dismay] 

I hear the legions, Lazarus' They are 
laughing with them! 

[He cries with a strange pitifulness and 
beseeching] 

You are playmg me false, Lazarus' You 
are trymg to evade death' You are trymg 
to spare your people' You are small and 
weak like other men when the test comes' 
You give way to pity' Your great laughter 
becomes pitiful' 

[Working himself into a rage] 
to You are a traitor, Lazarus' You betray 
Caesar' Have you forgotten I will be 
Caesar? You betray me, Lazarus' 

[He rushes to the edge and, making a 
megaphone of his hands, bellows] 
You on the wall' Sentry' It is I, Cah^a' 
KiU' 

[The brazen trumpets of the Legions 
sound from beyond the wall He 
springs near Lazarus again, in a 
fiendish ecstasy, dancing a hopping 
grotesque sword dance behind him, 
chanting as he does so] 

Kill' Kill laughter' Kill those who deny 
20 Cssar' I will be Caesar' Kill those who 
deny Death' I will be Death' My face will 
be bright with blood' My laughing face, 
Lazarus' Laughmg because men fear me' 
My face of victorious Fear' Look at me' 
I am laughing, Lazarus' My laughter' 
Laughter of Gods and Ctesars' Ha-ha-ha- 
ha' 

[He laughs, his laughter fanatically cruel 
and savage, forced from his lips with 
a desperate, destroying abandon 
For a moment, above all the chorus 
of other sounds, his voice fights to 
overcame that of Lazarus, whose 
laughter seems now to have attained 
the most exultant heights of spiritual 
affirmation Then Caligula’s breaks 
into a cry of fear and a sob, and, 
casting his sword aside, he hides his 
face in his hands and ones beseech- 
ingly] 

30 Forgive me! I love you, Lazarus' Forgive 
me! 

[At this second the blaring trumpets of 
the Legions are heard approaching 
and their great bass chorus of march- 
ing tramping laughter] 
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MEN OF THE LEGIONS 
[Chanting] 

Laugh' Laugh' Laugh' 

Fear, no more' 

Death, no more' 

Death is dead' 

[There ts now no sound of the singing or 
the laughter or music of Lazarus’ 
Followers Miriam rocks to and 
fro and raises a low wail of lamenta- 
tion The Senators cheer and shout 
as at a triumph] 

CHORUS of senators 

[Salutirig Lazarus] 

Hail, Victor' 

Hail, Divme One' 

Thou hast slain fear! 

Thou hast slain death' jo 

Hail' Triumph' 

senators 

Hail' Hail' 

Slayer of Fear' 

Slayer of Death' 

[The gate in the wall is clanged open 
The returning Legions burst through 
and gather in a dense mob in the 
street below Lazarus, who looks 
down upon them, silent but smiling 
gently now They stare at him with 
admiration Only a sea of their masks 
can be seen, their eyes shimng ex- 
ultantly Crassus, their general, as- 
cends the steps until he stands a little 
below Lazarus Their Chorus of 
Legionaries in double-sized masks 
climb to the step below Crassus, 
forming behind him They are in the 
Period of Manhood, of the Simple, 
Ignorant Type No weapons can be 
seen — only their masks and helmets 20 
and armor gleaming in the lightning 
flashes and in the flickering light of 
torches Their laughter seems to shake 
the walls and make the pillars of the 
temple dance] 

CHORUS OF THE LEGIONS 

Fear, no more' 

Death, no morel 
Death is deadl 


LEGIONARIES 

[Echoing] 

Laugh' Laugh' Laugh! 

Death is dead' 

CRASSUS 

[Raising his hand] 

Silence' 

[They obey He turns to Lazarus cmd 
bows hts head, falling cm one knee, 
raising his right arm] 

Had' 

LEGIONARIES 

[As one man — raising their arms] 

Had' 

CALIGULA 

[Suddenly pushes forward impudently 
and strikes a grandiose attitude] 

I am here, my brave ones' 

[There is a roar of mocking laughter 
from the Legionaries] 

crassus 
[Not unkindly] 

Not you. Little Killer' We hail the Great 
Laugher! 

CALIGULA 

[Harshly] 

Have you killed all his followers? 

CRASSUS 

No They died They did not wait for our 
attack. They charged upon us, laughing' 
They tore our swords away from us, laugh- 
ing, and we laughed with them' They 
stabbed themselves, dancing as though it 
were a fesaval' They died, laughing, m 
one another’s arms' We laughed, too, ■with 
)oy because it seemed it was not they who 
died but death itself they kiUed' 

[He stops imcertamly, bowing to LAZ- 
ARUS, awkwardly] 

I do not understand this I am a soldier 
But there is a god in it somewhere' For I 
know they were drunk, and so were we, 
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with a happiness no mortal ever felt on 
earth before' And death was dead! 

[In a sudden outburst as if he were drunk 
with excttementi he takes off his hel- 
met and waves it] 

Hail, Dehverer' Death is dead! We left 
our swords with them! What virtue in kiU- 
mg when there is no death? Your foe 
laughs The joke is on you What a fool’s 
game, eh? One can only laugh' Now we 
want peace to laugh in — ^to laugh at war' 
Let Cassars fight — ^that is all they are good 
for — and not much good for that! 

CALIGULA 

[Frenztedly] 

Silence, impious traitor' 

CRASSUS 

[Smiling drunkenly] 

Shut up, yourself, camp-brat' Though you 
were Catsar this mmute I would laugh at 
you' Your death is dead! We will make 
Lazarus Caesar' What say you? 

[He appeals to the Soldiers] 

CALIGULA 

No' 

CHORUS OF THE LEGIONS 

[Wtth laughing intoxication] 

Hail, Lazarus Caesar’ Hail' 

LEGIONARIES 
Lazarus Caesar, hail' 

CRASSUS 

[Appealing to Senate] 

And you. Senators' 

CHORUS OF SENATORS 

[With the same joyous intoxication as 
the Soldiers] 

Hail, Lazarus Cssar! Hail! 

senators 

Lazarus Caesar, hail' 


CAUGULA 

[Piteously] 

No, Lazarus' Say no for my sake! 

LAZARUS 

[l^ith gay mockery] 

What IS — Catsar? 

[He begins to laugh with mockery. All 
10 except CAufiGULA and Miriam join in 

this laughter] 

CRASSUS 

Ha-ha! What is Caesar? You are right' You 
deserve better from us A god? How is 
that? We will build you a temple, Lazarus, 
and make you a god' 

LAZARUS 

[Laughingly] 

When men make gods, there is no God' 
[He laughs They all laugh] 


CRASSUS 

[With puzzled good-nature] 

I do not understand But there is a god m 
It somewhere — a god of peace — a god of 
happmess' Perhaps you are already he, eh? 
Are you? Well, never mind now, remember 
our offer Give us your answer tomorrow 
Good mght to you' 

LAZARUS 

[As the Soldiers start to march away 
behind CRASSUS, and the Senators 
turn to retire, he stops them all for a 
moment with a gesture — with a deep 
earnestness] 

Wait' When you awake tomorrow, try to 
remember' Remember that death is dead' 
Remember to laugh' 


ALL 

t^s if taking an oath wtth one voice] 
We Will remember, Lazarus' 


30 
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CRASSUS 

[Making a sign to the regimental must- 
aans jovially] 

And we wiU laugh! Play there! 

[The bands crash out. The LEGIONS 
tramp away] 
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[Lazarus does not answer. Caligula 
forces a cruel vmdtctive srmle] 

I swear you shall not laugh at death when I 
am Death! Ha-ha — 

[He starts to laugh harshly — then suck- 
denly, terrtfied, shnks away and 
sidles off at r^ht] 


CHORUS OF THE LEGIONS 
[Chanting to the music] 

Laugh' Laugh' Laugh! 

Csesar, no more' 

War, no more' 

WoundSj no morel 
Death is dead' 

Dead! Dead' Dead! 

LEGIONARIES 

Laugh' Laugh' Laugh! 

Death is dead' 

Dead' Dead' Dead' 

CHORUS OF senators 

[Following them] 

Caesar, no more' 

Fear, no more! 

Death, no more! 

Laugh' Laugh! Laugh! 

senate 

[Elated, excited as a crowd of school- 
boys going on a vacation Marching 
after them] 

Laugh' Laugh' Laugh' 

Death is dead! 

[Lazarus, Miriam and Caligula re- 
main] 

LAZARUS 

[With a great yearning] 

If men would remember' If they could' 
[He stares after them compassionately] 

CALIGULA 

[Crouching beside Lazarus. Plucks at 
his robe humbly] 

You will not laugh at Caesar, Lazarus, will 
you — when I am Caesar? You will not laugh 
at gods when they make me a god? 


MIRIAM 

[From where she kneels bowed with 
gnef — brokenly] 

Those who have just died were hke your 
children, Lazarus. They bebeved m you 
and loved you 

LAZARUS 

10 And I loved them' 

MIRIAM 

Then how could you laugh when they were 
dying’ 

LAZARUS 

[Exultingly] 

Did they not laugh’ That was their victory 
and glory! 

[With more and more of a passionate, 
proud exultation] 

Eye to eye with the Fear of Death, did 
20 they not laugh with scorn’ ‘Death to old 
Death,’ they laughed' ‘Once as sqmrmmg 
specks we crept from the udes of the sea 
Now we return to the sea! Once as qmver- 
mg flecks of rhythm we beat down from 
the sun Now we reenter the sun' Cast 
aside is our pitiable pretense, our immortal 
egohood, the holy lantern behmd which 
crmged our Fear of the Dark' Flung off is 
that impudent msult to bfe’s nobibty 
30 which gibbers “I, this Jew, this Roman, 
this noble or this slave, must survive m my 
pettmess forever!” Away with such cow- 
ardice of spirit! We will to die! We wiD 
to change' Laughing we hved with our 
gift, now with laughter give we back that 
gift to become agam the Essence of the 
Giver! Dying we laugh with the I nfini te. 
We are the Giver and the Gift! Laughing, 
we will our own annihilation! Laughing! 
40 we give our hves for Life’s sake'’ 

[He laughs up to heaven ecstatically] 
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This must Man will as his end and his new 
beginmng' He must conceive and desire 
his own passing as a mood of eternal laugh- 
ter and cry with pride, ‘Take back, O God, 
and accept m turn a gift from me, my 
grateful blessing for Your gift — and see, O 
God, now I am laughmg with You' I am 
Your laughter — and You are mine’’ 

\He laughs again, his laughter dying 
lingeringly and tenderly on his lips 
like a strain of music receding into 
the silence over still maters] 

MIRIAM 

[With a sigh — meekly] 

I cannot understand, Lazarus 
[Sadly] 

They were hke your children — and they 10 
have died Must you not mourn for them? 

LAZARUS 

[Gently] 

Mourn’ When they laughed? 

MIRIAM 

They are gone from us And their mothers 
weep 

LAZARUS 

[Puts his arm around her and raises her 
to her feet — tenderly] 

But God, their Father, laughs' 

[He kisses her on the forehead] 

CURTAIN 

ACT THREE 
Scene One 

Scene Some days later — exterior of Ti- 
berius’ villa-palace at Capri It is about 
two in the morning of a clear black night 
In the rear, the walls of the villa, which is 
built entirely of marble on the brow of a 
cliff, loom up with a startling clarity 
against the sky The rear foreground is 
a marble terrace at the middle of which is 
a triumphal arch On each side, leading 
up to It, are massive marble columns 
standing like the mummies of legionaries at 


attention. In the exact centre of the arch 
Itself a cross is set up on which a full grown 
male lion has been crucified. A lamp re- 
flecting downward has been fixed at the 
top of the cross to light up an inscription 
placed over the lion’s head Below the 
steps to the terrace, in a Ime facing front, 
on each side of the cross, is the Chorus 
OF THE Guard m their double masks and 
gorgeous uniforms and armor. Their masks 
are the same as the Legionary Chorus 
of the previous scene 

The windows of the palace glow crimson- 
purple with the reflection of many shaded 
lamps The sound of music in a strained 
theme of that joyless abandon which is 
vice 11 heard above a confused drunken 
clamor of voices, punctuated by the high, 
staccato laughter of women and youths 
A squad of the Guard in the same uni- 
forms as the Chorus, masked as all the 
Roman Soldiers previously, enter from 
the left, front, climbing up from the beach 
below They are commanded by a Cen- 
turion, Flavius His mask is that of a 
typical young patrician officer They are 
followed by Lazarus and Miriam 
Caligula walks behind, his dr atm sword 
in his hand He is in a state of queer con- 
flicting emotion, seeming to be filled with 
a nervous dread and terror of everything 
about him, while at the same time per- 
versely excited and elated by his own mor- 
bid tension Lazarus, looking no more 
than twenty-five, haloed in his own mystic 
light, walks in a deep, detached serenity 
Miriam, m black, her hair almost white 
now, her figure bowed and feeble, seems 
more than ever a figure of a sad, resigned 
mother of the dead The soldiers form in 
line with the columns 

FLAVIUS 

Caligula — with an awed 
glance at Lazarus] 

I will announce your coming — 

[/li if in spite of himself he bows awk- 
wardly to Lazarus] 

— and that of this man Caesar was not ex- 

pectmg you so soon, I think 

CALIGULA 

[Forcing a light tone] 

Lazarus laughed and the galley slaves forgot 
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their fetters and made their oars fly as if 
they were boimd for the Blessed Isles of 
Liberty' 

\Then tmth an trontc smi/e] 

But you need not tell Tiberius that, good 
Flavius Say it was due to my extreme 
zeal 

FLAVIUS 

[Smiles with respectful understanding. 
Caligula nods in dismissal Flavius 
turns to go — apologetically] 

You may have to wait I dare not speak 
before he questions me 

[Flavius salutes and hastens to the 
villa, walking under an arm of the 
cross unconcernedly without an up- 
ward glance As they follow him 
with their eyes CALIGULA and Mir- 
iam see the bon for the first time He 
steps back with a startled exclama- 
tion She gives a cry of horror and 
covers her eyes with her hands to shut 20 
out the sight] 

LAZARUS 

[Immediately puts his arms around her 
protectingly] 

What IS It, Beloved'* 

[S/ie hides her face on his breast, point- 
ing toward the lion with a trembling 
hand] 

CALIGULA 

[Pointing — curiously now, but with en- 
tire callousness] 

This lion they have crucified Are you 30 
frightened, Jewess'* 

[With a cruel laugh] 

My grandfather frequently plants whole 
orchards of such trees, but usually they 
bear human frmt' 

MIRIAM 

[With a shudder] 

Monster' 

CALIGULA 

[With genuine surprise — turmng to her] 
Who? Why? 
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[He approaches the cross and stares at 
It moodily] 

But why did he have it placed here where 
he knew you must pass? Tiberius does not 
go to such pains to frighten women 

[His eyes fasten on the inscription above 
the lion's head] 

Aha' I see' 

[He reads] 

‘From the East, land of false gods and 
supersution, this lion was brought to Rome 
to amuse Caesar ’ 

[A silence Caligula shrugs his shoul- 
ders, turning away — lightly] 

A lesson for you, Lazarus An example for 
other lions — not to roar— or laugh — at 
Caesar' 

[He gives a harsh laugh] 

Tiberius must be terribly afraid of you 
[Then sombrely] 

You should never have come here I would 
have advised you not to — but what are you 
to me'* My duty, if I wish to become 
Caesar, is to Caesar Besides, you are no 
fool Evidently you must desire your own 
death Last night you might have been 
Caesar The legions were yours 

LAZARUS 

[Smiling without bitterness — with a sad 
comprehension] 

But this morning the legions had forgonen 
They only remembered — to go out and 
pick up then swords They also pillaged 
the bodies a little, as their right, behevmg 
now that they had slam them' 

[This last a bit bitterly] 

CALIGULA 

[Tauntingly] 

The legions did slay them' It was only by 
some magician’s trick you made them 
think your followers killed themselves 

LAZARUS 

[ATot answering him — ironically to him- 
self] 

It IS too soon Men still need their swords 
to slash at ghosts in the dark Men, those 
haunted heroes' 

[He laughs softly] 


10 
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CALIGULA 


LAZARUS 


\lrntably\ 

What are you laughing at? 

LAZARUS 

At Lazarus when I find him feelmg 
wronged because men are meni 

{He laughs again, softly and musically] 

CALIGtrLA 

{Again taunting brutally] 

You may be m his place sooni 
{He points to the lion] 

Will you laugh then^ 

[Miriam gives a cry of terror] 

LAZARUS 

{Calmly] 

Yes 

{Then humbly, bowing his head] 

I will laugh with the pride of a beggar set 
upon the throne of ManI 

CALIGULA 

{Sneeringly] 

You boast 

{Then as Lazarus does not answer, 
touching the lion with intentional 
provoking brutality] 

This one from Africa seems almost gone. 
They do not last as long as men 

LAZARUS 

{Walks up the steps to the cross and, 
stretching to hts full height, gently 
pushes the lion’s hair out of its eyes — 
tenderly] 

Poor brother' Caesar avenges himself on 
you because of me Forgive me your suf- 
fermg' 

CALIGULA 

[With a start backward — with fright- 
ened awe] 

Gods! He hcks your hand! I could swear 
he smiles — with his last breath! 

{Then with relief] 

Now he IS dead' 


{Gently] 

There is no death 

CALIGULA 
{Pointing to the lion] 

What IS that then? 

LAZARUS 

Your fear of hfe 

CALIGULA 

{Impatiently] 

Bah' 

[Then sombrely] 

A httle fear is useful even for lions — or 
teachers of laughter if they wish to laugh 
10 long! 

{Then with a sudden exasperation] 
Escape now, you fool, while there is still 
time' 

LAZARUS 

[Laughing softly] 

Escape — ^what? 

CALIGULA 
[In a frenzy] 

You know, you ass, you lunatic' Escape 
death' Death' Death' 

[To Miriam] 

You, woman' Talk to him' Do you want 
20 him nailed up like that? 

MIRIAM 

I 

[With a pitiful cry] 

Lazarus' Come' Cahgula will help us' 
CALIGULA 

[Harshly] 

You presume, Jewess' I have no wish to 
die' 

[Then with his wry smile] 

But I will turn my back — and shut my 
eyes — 

[He walks away to left] 
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MIRIAM 

[Beseechingly] 

Lazarus' I could not bear that a chin g hun- 
ger of my empty heart if you should die 
agam! 

LAZARUS 

[Coming to her — tenderly] 

I will not leave you' Beheve in me' 

[He kisses her forehead tenderly] 

lO 

MIRIAM 

[After a pause — slowly and lamentingly] 

I wish we were home, Lazarus This Ro- 
man world IS full of evil These skies 
threaten These hearts are heavy with 
hatred There is a tamt of blood m the air 
that poisons the breath of the sea These 
columns and arches and thick walls seem 
waiting to fall, to crush these rotten men 
and then to crumble over the bones that 
raised them until both are dust It is a ao 
world deadly to your joy, Lazarus Its 
pleasure is a gorging of dirt, its fulfilled 
desire a snoring m a sty in the mud among 
swine Its will is so sick that it must kill m 
order to be aware of life at all I wish we 
were home, Lazarus I begin to feel horror 
gnawing at my breast I begin to know the 
torture of the fear of death, Lazarus — ^not 
of my death but of yours — not of the pass- 
ing of your man’s body but of the gomg 30 
away from me of your laughter which is 
to me as my son, my little boy' 

LAZARUS 

[Soothing her] 

Be comforted. Beloved Your fear shall 
never be' 

MIRIAM 

On the hills near Bethany you might pray 
at noon and laugh your boy’s laughter m 40 
the sun and there would be echomg laugh- 
ter from the sky and up from the grass and 
distantly from the shimng sea We would 
adopt children whose parents the Romans 
had butchered, and their laughter would 
be around me in my home where I cooked 
and weaved and sang And m the dawn 
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at your going out, and in the evemng on 
your return, I would hear in the hushed 
air the bleating of sheep and the tuikling 
of many httle bells and your voice. And 
my heart would know peace. 

LAZARUS 

[Tenderly] 

Only a httle longer' There is God’s laugh- 
ter on the hills of space, and the happmess 
of children, and the soft healing of m- 
numerable dawns and evemngs, and the 
blessmg of peace' 

CALIGULA 

[Looks around at Lazarus impatiently 
Then he makes a beckoning gesture 
to Miriam] 

Sssn' 

[Wonderingly she leaves Lazarus’ side 
and follows him Lazarus remcans, 
his eyes fixed on the cross, directly in 
front of It Caligula speaks gruffly 
to Miriam with a sneer] 

Jewess, your Lazarus is mad, I begm to 
thmk 

[Then confusedly but helplessly inquisi- 
tive and confiding — bursting out] 
What IS It troubles me about him" \^at 
makes me dream of him’ Why should I — 
love him, Jewess? Tell me' You love him, 
too I do not understand this Why, wher- 
ever he goes, is there joy’ You heard even 
the galley slaves laugh and clank time with 
their chains' 

[Then with exasperation] 

And yet why can I not laugh, Jewess’ 

MIRIAM 

[In a tone of hushed grief] 

I may not laugh either My heart remams 
a httle dead with Lazarus m Bethany The 
imracle could not revive all his old hus- 
band’s life m my wife’s heart. 

CALIGULA 

[Disgustedly] 

What answer is that to me? 

[Then brusquely] 

But I called you to put you on your guard. 
[He pomts] 
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There is death in there — Tiberius’ death, 
a kind from which no miracles can recall 
onei 

[He smtles his twisted srmle'\ 

Smce Lazarus will not help himself, you 
must protect him I will not, for once m 
there I am 

[Mockingly\ 

the heir of Caesar, and you are scum whom 
I will kill at his order as I would two 
beetles' So keep watch' Taste first of what he 
eats — even were I the one to give it to him' 

LAZARUS 

[Suddenly laughs softly\ 

Why do you dehght in behevmg evil of 
yourself, Cahgula’ 

CALIGULA 

[Flying into a queer rage] 

You he' I am what 1 am' 

[With grandiose pride] 

What could you know of a Casar? 

LAZARUS 

[Still laughing with an affectionate 
understanding] 

What — I know' 

[^s he finishes speaking all the sound of 
music and voices from the house ceases 
abruptly and there is a heavy silence] 

MIRIAM 

[Shaking her head and turning away 
sadly] 

That is too far, Lazarus Let us go home 

CALIGULA 

[Harshly] 

Sst' Do you hear? Flavius has told Caesar 

[Grimly forcing a harsh snicker] 

Now we will soon know — 

[There is the sudden blaring of a trum~ 
pet from within the palace A wide 
door IS flung open and a stream of 
reddish light comes out against which 
the black figures of several men are 
outlined The door is shut again 
quickly Several SLAVES hearing 
lamps on poles escort the patncian. 


Marcellus, forward to the arch He 
passes under the crucified lion without 
a glance — then stands, cool and dis- 
dainful, to look about him He is a 
man of about thirty-five, wearing the 
type mask of a Roman patriaem to 
which are added the dissipated cour- 
tier’s characteristics of one who leans 
to evil more through weakness than 
any instinctive urge. He is dressed 
richly His smile is hypocritical and 
TO his eyes are hard and cold but when 

they come to rest on Lazarus he gives 
a start of genuine astonishment] 

CALIGULA 

[Who has moved to Lazarus’ side de- 
fensively — in a quick whisper] 

Beware of this man, Lazarus' 

[ Then advancing — with a condescending 
hauteur] 

Greeung, MarceUus' 

MARCELLUS 

[In an ingratiating tone] 

Greeting, Gams I have a message from 
Caesar for the man called Lazarus 

LAZARUS 

[Calmly] 

I am Lazarus 

MARCELLUS 

[Makes a deep bow — flatteringly] 

20 I had surmised it, sir Although I cannot 
pretend to virtue m myself at least I may 
cltum the merit of recogmzing it in others 

[He advances toward Lazarus, smiling, 
with one hand kept hidden beneath hts 
cloak] 

CALIGULA 

[Stepping between them — sharply] 

What IS your message? 

marcellus 

[ Surprised— -placatingly] 

I am sorry. Gams, but it was Caesar’s com- 
mand I speak to Lazarus alone 
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CALIGULA 

[Fiercely] 

And then, Marcellus? 

[Marcellus shrugs his shoulders and 
stmles deprecattngly] 


LAZARUS 

[IVith a compelling dignity] 

Let him speak 

[Inclining his head to MARCELLUS — 
strangely] 

Over here where it is dark you will not be 
seen — nor see yourself 

[He walks to the darkness at right] 

CALIGULA 

[Turning his back on them, with angry 
boyish resentfulness that is close to 
tears] 

Idiot' Go and die, then' 

MIRIAM 
[With a terrified cry] 

Lazarus' 

[She starts to go to him] 

LAZARUS 

[Motioning her to remain where she is — 
gently] 

BehevCj Beloved' 

[He turns his back on them all and 
stands waiting] 

MARCELLUS 

[iStarei at Lazarus — then over his 
shoulder at Caligula — uncertainly] 

What does he mean, Gaius? 

[Then suddenly putting on a brave front, 
he strides up behind Lazarus] 

Cassar wished me to bid you welcome, to 
tell you how much regard he has for you, 
but he desired me to ask whether you pro- 
pose to laugh here — ^m Caesar’s palace? He 
has heard that you laugh at death — that 
you have caused others to laugh — even his 
legionaries 


pause, Marcellus remains behind 
Lazarus’ back, the latter standing 
like a victim] 

Briefly, Caesar reqmres your pledge that 
you will not laugh. Will you give it? 

[He frees his dagger from under hts 
robe A pause Arrogantly] 

I am waiung' Answer when Caesar com- 
mands! 

[Then angrily, baffled] 

I will give you while I count three — or take 
your silence as a refusal' One' Two! Three' 

[He raises hts hand to stab Lazarus in 
the back Miriam stifles a scream. 
At the same instant, Lazarus begins 
to laugh, softly and affectionately. 
Marcellus stops, frozen in mid- 
action, the dagger upraised Caligula 
has whirled around and stands star- 
ing, a smile gradually coming to his 
face Lazarus turns, his laughter 
grown a trifle louder, and faces 
Marcellus The latter steps back 
from him, staring open-mouthed, fas- 
cinated Hts arm sinks to his side. 
The dagger falls from his fingers. 
He smiles back at Lazarus — the 
curious, sheepish, bashful smile of one 
who has fallen in love and been dis- 
covered] 

LAZARUS 

[Going to him, puts both hands on hts 
shoulders and looks in his eyes, laugh- 
ing affectionately — then quizzically] 

Here is another one who beheves m death' 
But soon you will laugh with hfe' I see it 
m your eyes Farewell, Marcellus' 

[He turns away from him and walks, 
laughing, toward the arch in rear 
With bowed head the black-robed 
figure of Miriam follows him Mar- 
cellus hides hts face in his hands, 
half-sobbing, and half-laughing l^s- 
tencally Lazarus pauses before the 
cross for a moment — raises hts hand 
as if blessing the dead bon, then 
passes below it, moving slowly on 
toward the palace in the rear. Hts 
laughter rises with mare and more 
summoning power. The files of the 
Guard, as he passes them, two by 
two join in hts laughter, saluting him 
as if in spite of themselves] 
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[Stdltng up to MarcelluSj cruel and 
mockmg\ 

Are you weeping, MarcellUs? Laugh at 
tiiat blundering fool, yourself! What will 
Ctesar say? Will he laugh when he has your 
body broken one bone at a ume with haffl- 
mers’ Why did you not kill> For shamel 
A patrician exposed to laughter by a Jew' 
Poor craven! Why could you not strike? 
There must be death! Coward! Why did lo 
you not stab? 

[Then tn a queer awed whisper] 

I know' Was it not because of a sudden 
you loved him and could not? 

Marcellos 
[Suddenly — eagerly] 

Yes' That was it' I loved him! 

CALIGULA 
[Craftily and cruelly] 

You were about to murder him' 

MARCELLUS 

[Tortured with remorse] 

No' No' How could P What infamy' 20 
[Cnes tearfully] 

Forgive me, Lazarus' 


[Then suddenly kneels and bends over 
It imploringly] 

Tell me you he, Marcellus' Do me that 
mercy' — ^and when I am Caesar, I— 

[He begins to weep like a frightened 
boy, his head in his hands Mean- 
while Lazarus has arrived with 
Miriam at the steps before the door 
of the palace As he starts to ascend 
these, the crimson-purple lights of the 
many windows of the palace go out one 
by one as if fleeing in terror from the 
laughter which now beais at the walls] 

CHORUS OF THE GUARD 
Fear, no more' 

Death, no more! 

Laugh' Laugh' Laugh' 

Death is dead' 

ALL THE GUARDS 

[Now all tn a great chorus, raising their 
spears aloft and saluting Lazarus as if 
they were his own triumphal bodyguard] 
Laugh' Laugh' Laugh' 

Death is dead' 

[Lazarus has ascended the steps He 
walks into the black archway of the 
darkened palace, his figure radiant 
and unearthly tn his own light 
MiKLAiA follows him They disappear 
in the darkness There is a pause of 
dead silence] 


CALIGULA 

[With vindictive insistence] 

Judge yourself! 

[He takes up the dagger] 

Here is your dagger' Avenge him on your- 
self 

MARCELLUS 
[Trying to laugh] 

Ha-ha— Yes! 

[He stabs himself and falls Suddenly 
hts laughter is released] 

1 laugh! You are^a fool, Caligula' There is 
no death! 

[He dies, laughing up at the sAy] 30 

CALIGULA 

[Kicks his body with savage cruelty] 

You he' 


CALIGULA 

[Raises his head uneasily, looks hack 
toward the palace, jumps to hts feet 
tn a panic of terror, and runs toward 
the palace door, calling] 

Lazarus' Wait' I will defend you' There is 
death inside there— death' Beware, Laz- 
arus' 

CHORUS OF THE GUARD 

[As the laughter of Lazarus is heard 
again from the dark palace] 

Laugh! Laugh! Laugh! 

Death is dead' 

ALL THE GUARDS 

Dead! Dead! Dead! 

Death IB dead! 


CURTAIN 
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ACT THREE 

Scene Two 

Scene: The banquet hall m the palace 
of Tiberius — an immense htgh-ceihnged 
room In the rear, center, is a great arched 
doorway. Smaller arches in the middle of 
the side walls lead into other rooms Long 
couches are placed along the walls at right 
and Irft, and along the rear wall on either 
side of the arch Before these couches, a 
senes of narrow tables is set In the center 
of the room on a high’ dais is the ivory and 
gold chair of Casar, a table in front of it, 
couches for him to recline on at either side. 
On this table, and on all the tables for his 
guests, gold lamps with shades of crimson- 
purple are placed. 

Reclining on the couches on the right are 
young women and girls, on the Irft, youths 
of an equal number 

[The masks are based on the Roman masks 
of the periods of Boyhood (or Girlhood), 
Youth, and Young Manhood (or Woman- 
hood) and there are seven individuals of 
each period and sex in each of the three 
types of the Introspective, Self-Tortured, 
the Servile, Hypocritical, and the Cruel, 
Revengeful — a crowd of forty-two in all 
There is a distinctive character to the 
masks of each sex, the stamp of an effemi- 
nate corruption on all the male, while the 
female have a bold, masculine expression 
The male masks are a blotched heliotrope 
in shade These youths wear female wigs 
of curled wire like frizzed hair of a yellow 
gold They are dressed in women’s robes of 
pale heliotrope, they wear anklets and 
bracelets and necklaces The women are 
dressed as males in crimson or deep purple 
They also wear wire wigs but of straight 
hair cut in short boyish mode, dyed either 
deep purple or crimson Those with crimson 
hair are dressed in purple, and vice versa 
The female voices are harsh, strident, 
mannish — those of the youths affected, 
lisping, effeminate The whole effect of 
these two gioups is of sex corrupted and 
warped, of invented lusts and antficial 
vices 

The Chorus in this scene and the next is 
composed of three males and four females 
— the males in the period of Youth, one in 
each of the types represented, and three of 
the females in simdar type-penod masks. 
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The fourth female is masked in the period 
of Womanhood in the Proud, Self-Reliant 
type They sit, facing front in their double- 
sized masks, on the side steps of the dais, 
four on right, three on left ] 

POMPEIA, a Roman noblewoman, the fa- 
vorite mistress of CasaRj sits at front, 
right 

She wears a half-mask on the upper part of 
lo her face, olive-colored with the red of Hood 

smoldering through, with great, dark, cruel 
eyes — a dissipated mask of intense evil 
beauty, of lust and perverted passion Be- 
neath the mask, her own complexion %s pale, 
her gentle, girlish mouth is set in an expres- 
sion of agonized self-loathing and weariness 
of spirit Her body is strong and beautiful 
Her wig and dress are purple. 

Tiberius Cmsar stands on the dais, 
20 dressed in deep purple, fringed and orna- 
mented with crimson and gold An old man 
of seventy-six, tall, broad and corpulent 
but of great muscular strength still despite 
his age, his shiny white cranium rises like 
a polished shell above his half-masked face. 
This mask is a pallid purple blotched with 
darker color, as if the imperial blood m his 
veins had been sickened by age and de- 
bauchery The eyes are protuberant, leer- 
30 tng, cynical slits, the long nose, once finely 
modeled, now gross and thickened, the fore- 
head lowering and gnm Beneath the 
mask, hts own mouth looks as incongruous 
as Caligula’s The lips are thin and stem 
and self-contained — the lips of an able 
soldier-statesman of rigid probity His chat 
ts forceful and severe The complexion of 
hts own skin is that of a healthy old cam- 
paigner 

40 As the curtain rises, slaves cere hurriedly 
putting out the many lamps From outside, 
the laughter of Lazarus rises on the deep 
ground swell of the Guard’s laughter The 
walls and massive columns seem to rever- 
berate with the sound In the banquet 
room all are listemng fascinatedly. Every 
reaction, from the extreme of panic fear or 
hypnotized ecstasy to a feigned cynical 
amusement or a pretended supercilious 
so indifference, ts represented in their fro- 
zen attitudes Tiberius stands, shrinktng 
back, staring at the doorway in the rear 
vnth superstitious dread A squad of the 
Guard surround the dais, commanded by 
Flavius. 
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TIBERIUS 


[In a strained voice shaken by apprehen- 
sion and awe\ 

Marcellus' Strike him dovm' Stab him! 

SOLDIERS OF THE GUARD 

[Prom without] 

Laugh! Laugh' Laugh! 

Death is dead' 

TIBERIUS 

[As he suddenly sees the shining figure of 
Lazarus appear at the end of the dark 
hall beyond the archway] 

Gods' FlaviuSj look' 

[He points with a shaking finger 
Flavius has leaped up to his side] 

FLAVIUS 

[Not without dread himself] 

That IS the man, Caesar. 

TIBERIUS 

Man? Say a daemon' 

[To the slaves who are turning out the 
few remaining lamps] 

Quick' Darkness' 

[He puts out the lamp cm his table him- 
self Then as nothing is seen but the 
light from the approaching Lazarus] 
Flavius' Stand here in my place' It will 
think you are Caesair' 

[He clumps heavily down the steps of 
the dais] 

Guards' Here' Cover me with your shields' 
[He goes to the extreme right comer, 
front, and crouches there His Guards 
follow him They hold their shields 
so that they form a wall around him 
and half over him. Then Caligula’s 
voice IS heard screaming above the 
chorus of laughter as he enters the hall 
behind Lazarus] 

CALIGULA 

Beware of death! I will defend you, 
Lazarus' 

[He IS seen to rush past Lazarus, 
flourishing his sword cmd comes run- 
ning into the room, shouting] 

Caesar' Dare not to murder Lazarus' 


[He leaps to the dcus and up its steps in 
a frenzy] 

Dare not, I say! 

[He stabs Flavius with a savage cry] 
Ah! 

[Then, as the body of FLAVIUS falls 
heavily and rolls down the steps at 
right, he begins to laugh, at first a 
clear laughter of selfless joy, sounding 
startlingly incongruous from him] 

I have saved you, Lazarus — at the risk of my 
own life — and now, hear me, I can laugh' 
[Lazarus appears in the archway, 
Miriam behind him He stops laugh- 
ing and immediately there is silence, 
except for Caligula Lazarus casts 
a luminous glow over the whole room 
in which the masked faces appear dis- 
torted and livid Caligula stands 
with upraised sword by the chair of 
C/ESAS Suddenly hts laughter cracks, 
chcmges, becomes full of hts old fear 
and blood-lust] 

CALIGULA 

Ha-ha-ha' See, Lazarus' 

[He points to the body of Flavius witl 
hts sword] 

lo Welcome in the name of Caesar, now 
Caesar is slam and I am Caesar' 

[He assumes the absurd grandiose pos- 
ture of his imperial posing No one 
looks at him or hears him Their eyes 
are cm Lazarus as he moves directly 
to where Tiberius crouches behind 
the shields of the Guards Miriam 
follows him Caligula turns and 
stares toward him, and then down at 
the body of Flavius and hack, in a 
peerified, bewildered stupor Lazarus 
steps up beside Tiberius The Guards 
make way for him fearfully] 

TIBERIUS 

[Feeling his nearness — straightening 
himself with a certain dignity] 

Strike' I have been a soldier. Thou canst 
not make me fear death. Daemon' 

[He draws hts toga over hts face] 

LAZARUS 
[Smiling gently] 

20 Then fear not fear, Tiberius' 
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[He reaches out and pulls back the toga 
from his face Tiberius looks into hts 
eyes, at first shnnkingly, then with 
grovnng reassurance, hts own masked 
face clearly revealed now in the light 
from Lazarus] 

. TIBERIUS 

[At first falteringly] 

So — thou art not evil? Thou art not come 
to contrive my murder’ 

[As Lazarus smilingly shakes hts head, 
Tiberius / rotww] 

Then why dost thou laugh against Czsar? 

[Then bitterly — with a twisted attempt 
at a snide] 

Yet I hke thy laughter It is young Once I 
laughed somewhat hke that — so 1 pardon 
thee I will even laugh at thee m return lo 
Ha-ha' 

[His laughter is cold, cruel and merciless 
as the grin of a skeleton] 

CALIGULA 

[Who has been staring in a bewildered 
stupor from Tiberius, whom he 
thought he had killed, to the body of 
Flavius — quaking with terror now as 
if this laugh was meant for him, drops 
to his knees, his sword clattering down 
the steps to the floor] 

Mercy, Tiberius' I implore you forgive 
your Cahgula' 20 

TIBERIUS 

[Not understanding Fixing hts eyes on 
CALIGULA with a malevolent irony] 

Come down from my throne, Cahgula. 

[Caligula slinks down wanly] 

You are too impatient But I must pardon 
you, too — for where could I find another 
heir so perfect for serving my spite upon 
mankind? 

[He has walked toward the throne while 
he IS speaking, Caligula backing 
away from him Lazarus remains 30 
where he is, Miriam beside and to the 
rear of him Tiberius, his eyes fixed 
on Caligula, stumbles against the 
body of Flavius He gives a startled 
gasp and shrinks back, calling] 

Lights' A hght here' 
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[A crowd of masked slaves obey his or- 
ders One runs to him mth a lantern 
He looks down at Flavius’ corpse — 
half to himself] 

I did wisely to stand him m my place 

[To Caligula — with sinister emphasis] 
Too impatient, my loving grandchild! Take 
care lest I become impatient also — ^with 
your impatience' 

[Caligula shudders and backs away to 
the extreme left comer, front, where 
he crouches on hts haunches as incon- 
spicuously as possible Tiberius sud- 
denly whirls around as if he felt a 
dagger at hts back] 

TIBERIUS 

Where—’ 

[ 5 eein^ Lazarus where he had been — 
with relief — staring at hts face now 
that the room is flooded with the pur- 
plish-crimson glow from all the 
lamps] 

Ah, you are there More hghts' Darkness 
leads men into error My heir mistakes a 
man for Caesar and Caesar, it appears, has 
mistaken a man for a daemon' 

[Scrutinizing him — with sinister final- 
ity] 

I can deal with men I know them well. 
Too well' 

[He laughs grimly] 

Therefore 1 hate them 

[He mounts the steps of the dais and sits 
on the couch at left of table — staring 
at Lazarus, wondenngly] 

But you seem — something other than man* 
That hght' 

[Then he forces a harsh laugh] 

A tnck' I had forgotten you are a magician. 

[Arrogantly] 

Stand there, Jew I would question you 
about your magic 

[Smilingly Lazarus ascends to where 
Tiberius points at the top of the dais. 
Miriam remains standing at the foot 
Tiberius stares for a while with som- 
ber intensity at Lazarus] 

They say you died and have returned from 
death? 

LAZARUS 

[Srmling — as if he were correcting a child] 
There is no death, Caisar 
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TIBERIUS 

[JVith a sneer of scepticism hut with an 
underlying eagerness] 

I have heard you teach that folly. 

[Then threateningly] 

You shall be given full opportunity to 
prove It' 

[A pause — then in a low voice, bending 
down toward Lazarus] 

Do you foretell the future? 

[Trembling but with a pretense of care- 
lessness] 

Must I die soon^ 

LAZARUS 

[Siwipty] 

YeSj Caesar 

TIBERIUS 

[Jumping up with a shuddering start] 


[He laughs softly A ripple of soft 
laughter from the motionless figures 
about the room echoes his Tiberius 
stares into his eyes. In the silence that 
ensues Pompeia gets up and walks 
over to the dais. She stops to stare for 
a moment with cruel contempt at 
Miriam, then stands and Ipoks up at 
Lazarus, trying in vain to attract 
his or C.®.sar’s attention Failing in 
this, she passes over and sits beside 
Caligula, whose attention is con- 
centrated on Lazarus] 

POMPEIA 

I admire your strange magician, Cahgula- 

CALIGULA 

[Without looking at her] 

He IS no magician He is somethmg like a 
god 


Soon’ Soon? 

[Then his fear turning to rage] 

What do you say’ Vile Jew, do you dare 
threaten me with death! 

[Lazarus, looking into his eyes, begins 
to laugh softly Tiberius sinks back 
on his couch, fighting to control him- 
self — confusedly] 

Laugh not, I ask you I am old. It is not 
seemly 

[Lazarus ceases his low laughter A 
pause. Tiberius broods — then sud- 
denly] 

And you were really dead? 

[He shudders] 

Come nearer. I need to watch your face I 
have learned to read the hes in faces A 
Caesar gets much practice — from childhood 
on — too much' 

[With awe] 

Your eyes are dark with death While I 
watch them, answer me, what cured thee of 
death? 

LAZARUS 

[Gently] 

There is only hfe, Caesar 

[Then gaily mocking but compellingly] 
And laughter' Look! Look well into my 
eyes, old Reader of Lies, and see if you can 
find aught in them that is not life — and 
laughter' 


pompeia 

[Longingly] 

His laughter is like a god’s He is strong. I 
love him 

CALIGULA 

[Turning to her — coarsely] 

Do not waste your lust He is faithful to his 
wife, I warn you 

POMPEIA 
[She points to Miriam] 

Not that ugly slave’ 

CALIGULA 

Yes And yet, on our journey, whole herds 
of women — and many as beautiful as you, 
Pompeia — threw themselves on him and 
begged for his love. 

POMPEIA 
[Her voice hardening] 

And he? 

CALIGULA 

He laughed — and passed on 

[She starts. Caligula goes on wonder- 
ingly] 
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But they seemed as happy as if his laughter 
had possessed theml You are a woman. 
Tell me, how could that be? 

POMPEIA 
[Her voice cruel] 

He shall not laugh at me' 

CALIGULA 

[Tauntingly] 

I will bet a string of pearls agamst your 
body for a night that he does 

POMPEIA 

[Defiantly] 

Done' 

[ Then she laughs — a low, cruel laugh — 
staring at MiriamJ 
So he loves that woman^ 

CALIGULA 

[Curiously] 

What are you planning’ 

POMPEIA 

I shall offer her the fruit Csesar preserves for 
those he fears 

CALIGULA 


POMPEIA 

[Walks to the dais which she ascends 
slowly until she stands by Cjt&AR’s 
couch behind him, confronting Laz- 
arus But the two men remain un- 
mindful of her presence. Tiberius 
continues to stare into Lazarus’ eyes 
His whole body is now relaxed, at 
rest, a dreamy smile softens his thin, 
compressed mouth PoMPElA leans 
over and takes a peach from the bowl 
of fruit on Ciesar’s table and, taking 
Tiberius’ hand in her other, she 
kisses It and calls insistently] 

Csesar It is I, Pompeia 

[Lazarus does not look at her She 
stares at him defiantly Tiberius 
blinks his eyes in a daze] 

TIBERIUS 

[Dreamily] 

10 Yes' A cloud came from a depth of sky — 
around me, softly, warmly, and the cloud 
dissolved into the sky, and the sky mto 
peace' 

[Suddenly springing to his feet and star- 
ing about him in a confused rage — 
clutching Pompeia by the shoulder 
and forcing her to her knees] 

What are you doing here? 


[With a careless shrug] 

You will not win his love by kilhng her 

pompeia 

I no longer want his love I want to see him 
suffer, to hear his laughter choke m his 
throat with pain' 

[ 5 Ae speaks with more and more volup- 
tuous satisfaction] 

Then I shall laugh! 

[She laughs softly and steps forward] 

CALIGULA 

[Concernedly] 

Stop I am his protector. 

[Then suddenly] 

But what is the Jewess to me? 

[With more and more of a spirit of per- 
verse cruelty] 

Do It, Pompeia' His laughter is too cruel to 
us! We must save death from him! 


pompeia 

Forgive your loving slave' I grew afraid 
this magician had put you under a spell. 
[SAe stares at Lazarus, her words chal- 
lenging him] 

TIBERIUS 

[Confusedly, sinking back on his couch 
and releasing her] 

A spell’ Could It be he laid a dream of 
death upon me, leadmg me to death? 

[He trembles timorously — appealing to 
Lazarus] 

Whatever magic thou didst to me. Daemon, 
I beseech thee imdo it' 

LAZARUS 

[Smiling] 

Do you fear peace’ 
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POMPEIA 

[Harshly and insolently] 

Mock not at Caesar, dog' 

[Lazarus continues to smile His eyes 
remain on C^tSAR He seems abso- 
lutely unaware of Pompeia This 
enrages her the more against him 
She speaks tauntingly to Tiberius] 
Surely, Caesar, this magician must have 
powerful charms since he dares to mock 
Tibenus to his face' 

TIBERIUS 

[Stung] 

Be still' 

[Then in a low tone to her] 

Do you not know this Lazarus died and 10 
then by his magic rose from his tomb’ 

POMPEIA 

[Scornfully] 

To beheve that, I must have seen it, 
Caesar' 

TIBERIUS 

[Impatiently] 

Do you think I would beheve without good 
evidence’ I have had them take the state- 
ments of many witnesses The miracle was 20 
done in conjunction with another Jew act- 
ing as this man’s tool This other Jew, the 
report states, could not possibly have pos- 
sessed any magic power Himself, for Pilate 
crucified Him a short time after and He 
died in pain and weakness within a few 
hours But this Lazarus laughs at death! 

LAZARUS 

[Looks up, smiling with ironical bitter- 
ness] 

Couldst Thou but hear, Jesus' And men 
shall keep on m pamc nailing Man’s soul 30 
to the cross of their fear until in the end 
they do it to avenge Thee, for Thme Honor 
and Glory' 

[He sighs sadly — then after a struggle 
overcoming himself — with exultance] 

Yes' 

[Hi5 eyes fall again to Tiberius and he 
smiles] 


Yes! Yes to the stupid as to the wise! To 
what is understood and to what cannot be 
understood' Known and unknown! Over 
and over' Forever and ever' Yes' 

[He laughs softly to himself] 

TIBERIUS 

[With superstitious dread] 

What dost thou mean. Daemon? 

POMPEIA 

[With indignant scorn] 

Let him prove there is no death, Caesar' 
[SAe appeals to the company who 
straighten up on their couches with 
interest] 

CHORUS 

[Chant demandingly] 

Let him prove there is no death' 

We are bored' 

CROWD 

[Echoing] 

Prove there is no death' 

We are bored, Caesar' 

TIBERIUS 

[Waits to see what Lazarus will say — 
then as he says nothing, plucking up 
his courage — his cruelty aroused] 

Do you hear, Lazarus’ 

POMPEIA 

Make him perform his miracle agam' 
CHORUS 

[As before] 

Let him perform a miracle! 

We are bored, Caesar' 

CROWD 

[They now stand up and coming from 
behind their tables, move forward 
toward the dais] 

A miracle' 

We are bored! 
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POMPEIA 

Let him raise someone from the dead! 

CHORUS 

[Chanting with a pettish insistence^ 

Raise the dead' 

We are bored' 

CROWD 

[Echoing — grouping in a big semicircle 
as of spectators in a theatre, around 
and to the sides of the dais, one sex on 
each side Caligula moves in from 
the left in front of them They form 
in three ranks, the first squatting on 
their hams like savages (as Caligula 
does), the second rank crouching over 
them, the third leaning over the 
second, all with a hectic, morbid in- 
lerest] 

We are bored' 

Raise the dead' 

POMPEIA 

[m^ith a cruel smile] 

I have thought of a special test for him, 

Csesar 

[5Ae whispers in C/esar’s ear and points 
to Miriam and the fruit in her hand] lo 

And he must laugh' 

TIBERIUS 

[With a harsh, cruel chuckle] 

Yes, I shall command him to laugh' 

[Then disgustedly] 

But she IS sad and old I will be only domg 

him a favor 

CALIGULA 

[Rocking back and forth on his haunches 
— looking at Lazarus with taunting 
cruelty] 

No, Cssar! I know he loves her' 

LAZARUS 

Yes' 

[He steps down from the dais to Mir- 
iam’s side and taking her head in 
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both his hands, he kisses her on the 
hps] 

TIBERIUS 

[With a malignant gnn] 

Give her the fruit' 

POMPEIA 

[Advances and offers the peach *0 
Miriam — with a hard, cruel little 
laugh] 

Caesar mvites you to eat' 

MIRIAM 

[To Lazarus — requesting meekly but 
longingly] 

May I accept, Lazarus? Is it Qme at last? 
My love has followed you over long roads 
among strangers and each league we came 
from home my heart has grown older. Now 
It is too old for you, a heart too weary for 
your lovmg laughter Ever your laughter 
has grown younger, Lazarus' Upward it 
sprmgs li’«te a lark from a field, and smgs' 
Once I knew your laughter was my child, 
my son of Lazarus, but then it grew 
younger and I felt at last it had returned to 
my womb — ^and ever yoimger and younger 
— until, tomghtj when I spoke to you of 
home, I felt new birth-pams as your 
laughter, grown too young for me, flew 
back to the unborn — a birth so like a death' 

[She sobs and wipes her eyes with her 
sleeve — then humbly, reaching out for 
the fruit] 

May I accept it, Lazarus’ You should have 
newborn laughing hearts to love you My 
old one labors with memories and its blood 
IS sluggish with the past Your home on the 
hflls of space is too far away My heart 
longs for the warmth of close walls of earth 
baked in the sun Our home m Bethany, 
Lazarus, where you and my children hved 
and died Our tomb near our home, 
Lazarus, in which you and my children 
wait for me Is it time at last? 

LAZARUS 

[Deeply moved] 

Poor lonely heart' It has been cruder for you 
than I remembered Go m peace — ^to peace! 

[His voice trembles in spite of himself] 
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I shall be lonely, dear one. 

{With a note of pleading^ 

You have never laughed with my laughter 
Will you call back — Yes' — when you know 
— to tell me you understand and laugh with 
me at last? 

MIRIAM 

[A/bt answering him, to PoMPElA, taking 
the peach and making a humble cour- 
tesy before her\ 

I thank you, pretty lady 

[She raises the peach toward her mouth 
Involuntarily one of Lazarus’ hands 
half-reaches out as if to stop her] 

POMPEIA 

[With savage triumph, pointing] 

See' He would stop her! He is afraid of 
death! 

CHORUS 
[Pointing — jeenngly] 

He IS afraid of death! Ha-ha-ha-hal 

CROWD 

[Jeenngly] 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

MIRIAM 

[Bites into the peach and, chewing, be- 
gins, as if immediately affected, to 
talk like a garrulous old woman, her 
words coming quicker and quicker as 
her voice becomes fainter and fainter] 

Say what you like, it is much better I should 
go home first, Lazarus We have been away 
so long, there will be so much to attend to 
about the house And all the children will 
be waitmg You would be as helpless as a 
child, Lazarus Between you and the chil- 
dren, thmgs would soon be m a fine state! 

[More and more confused] 

No, no' You cannot help me, dearest one. 
You are only in my way No, I will make 
the fire When you laid it the last time, we 
all had to run for our fives, choking, the 
smoke poured from the windows, the 
neighbors thought the house was burning! 
[She laughs — a queer, vague little in- 
ward laugh] 


You are so impractical. The neighbors all 
get the best of you. Money slips through 
your fingers If it was not for me — 

[She sighs — then bnghtly and lovingly] 
But, dearest husband, why do you take it 
so to heart? Why do you feel guilty because 
you are not like other men? That is why 
I love you so much Is it a sin to be bom a 
dreamer? But God, He must be a dreamer, 
10 too, or how would we be on earth? Do not 
keep saying to yourself so bitterly, you are 
a failure m fife' Do not sit brooding on the 
hilltop in the evening like a black figure of 
Job against the sky! 

[Her voice trembling] 

Even if God has taken our little ones — yes, 
in spite of sorrow — have you not a good 
home I make for you, and a wife who loves 
you? 

[ 5 Ae forces a chuckle] 

Be grateful, then — for me' Smile, my sad 
20 one' Laugh a little once in a while' Come 
home, bringing me laughter of the wind 
from the hills' 

[Swaying, looking at the peach in her 
hand] 

What a mellow, sweet fruit' Did you brmg 
It home for me? 

[SAe falls back into his arms Gently 
he lets her body sink until it rests 
against the steps of the dais Tiberius 
rises from his couch to bend over with 
cruel gloating Pompeia steps nearer 
to Lazarus, staring at him mockingly 
Caligula hops to her side, looking 
from Lazarus to Miriam The half- 
circle of masked figures moves closer, 
straining forward and downward as if 
to overwhelm the two figures at the 
foot of the dots with their concen- 
trated death wish] 

30 TIBERIUS 

[Thickly] 

She IS dead, and I do not hear you laugh' 
LAZARUS 

[Bending down — supplicatingly] 

Miriam' Call back to me' Laugh' 

[He pauses A second of dead silence 
Then, with a sound that is very like a 
sob, he kisses her on the lips] 

40 lam lonelv! 
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POMPEIA 

[With savage malice — jeenngly] 

See' He weeps, CseSar! 

[ 5 /i« bursts into strident laughter] 
Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

CHORUS 

[Echoing her laughter] 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

There is fear' 

There is death' 

CROWD 

There is death' 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

CALIGULA 

[In a frenzy of despairing rage, hopping 
up and down] 

Liar' Charlatan' Weakling' How you have 
cheated Caligula' 

[He suddenly slaps Lazarus viciously 
across the face] 

There is death' Laugh, if you dare' 

TIBERIUS 

[Standing — in a sinister cold rage, the 
crueler because his dream of a cure for 
death is baffled, yet feeling his power 
as CitSAR triumphant nevertheless] 

And I thought you might be a dasmon I 
thought you might have a magic cure — 
[With revengeful fury] 

But death is, and death is mine' I shall 
make you pray for death' And I shall make 
Death laugh at you' Ha-ha-ha-ha! 

[In a frenzy as Lazarus neither makes a 
sound nor looks up] 

Laugh, Lazarus' Laugh at yourself' Laugh 
with me' 

[Then to his soldiers] 

Scourge him' Make him laugh' 

CALIGULA 

[Running to soldiers — fiercely] 

Give me a scourge' 

POMPEIA 

[Runmng to the soldiers — hysterically] 
Ha-ha-ha-ha' Let me beat him, Csesar! 
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[They group behind him The rods and 
scourges are uplifted over his back to 
strike, when in the dead expectant 
silence, Miriam’s body ts seen to nse 
in a writhing tortured last effort] 

MIRIAM 

[In a voice of unearthly sweetness] 

Yes! There is only hfcl Lazarus, be not 
lonely' 

[She laughs and sinks back and is still] 

[A shuddering murmur of superstitious 
fear comes from them as they shrink 
hack swiftly from Lazarus, remain- 
ing huddled one against the other 
PoMPEiA runs to the feet of Tiberius 
and crouches down on the steps below 
him, as if for protection, her terrified 
eyes on Miriam Caligula runs to 
her and crouches beside and beneath 
her] 

LAZARUS 

[fCissei Miriam again and raises his 
head His face is radiant with new 
faith and joy He smiles with happi- 
ness and speaks to himself with a 
mocking affection as if to an amusing 
child] 

That much remained hidden m me of the 
sad old Lazarus who died of self-pity — his 
lonehness' Lonely no more' Man’s loneh- 
ness IS but his fear of hfel Lonely no more' 
Milhons of laughing stars there are around 
me' And laughing dust, born once of 
woman on this earth, now freed to dance' 
New stars are born of dust eternally' The 
old, grown mellow with God, burst into 
20 flaming seed! The fields of infimte space 
are sown — and grass for sheep sprmgs up 
on the hills of earth! But there is no death, 
nor fear, nor lonehness' There is only God’s 
Eternal Laughter! His Laughter flows into 
the lonely heart' 

[He begins to laugh, kis laughter clear 
and ringing — the laughter of a con- 
queror arrogant with happiness and 
the pnde of a new triumph He bends 
and picks up the body of Miriam in 
hts arms and, his head thrown back, 
laughing, he ascends the dais and 
places her on the table as on a bier 
He touches one hand on her breast, as 
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tf he were taking an oath to life on her 
heart, looks upward and laughs, his 
voice ringing more and more with a 
terrible unbearable power and beauty 
that heats those in the room into an 
abject submissive panic] 

[Tiberius grovels half under the table, 
his hands covering his ears, his face 
on the floor, he is laughing with the 
agony and terror of death POMPEIA 
lies face down on the first step and 
beats It with her fists, she is laughing 
tmth horror and self-loathing Ca- 
ligula, kis hands clutching his head, 
pounds It against the edge of the 
steps, he is laughing with gnef and 
remorse The rest, soldiers, slaves and 
the prostitutes of both sexes, wnthe 
and twist distractedly, seeking to hide 
their heads against each other, beat- 
ing each other and the floor with 
clenched hands An agonized moan of 
supplicating laughter comes from them 
all] 

ALL 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' Ha-ha-ha-ha! 

Let us die, Lazarus' 

Mercy, Laughing One' 

Mercy of death' 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

[But the laughter of Lazarus is as re- 
mote now as the laughter of a god] 

CURTAIN 

ACT FOUR 
Scene One 

Scene The same as previous Scene — the same 
night a short while later. All the lamps are 
out except the one on the table on the dais 
which, placed beside the head of Miriam, 
shines down upon the white mask of her 
face In the half-darkness, the walls are 
lost in shadow, the room seems immense, 
the dais nearer. 

Lazarus sits on the couch at the right on the 
dais His face IS strong and proud cdthough 
his eyes are fixed down on the face of 
Miriam He seems more youthful still now, 
like a young son who keeps watch by the 
body of his mother, but at the same time 
retaining the aloof serenity of the statue of 


a god His face expresses sorrow and a 
happiness that transcends sorrow. 

On the other side of the table, at the end of 
the couch, Tiberius sits facing front, his 
elbows on his knees, kis large hands with 
bloated veins hanging loosely He keeps kts 
gaze averted from the corpse He talks to 
Lazarus half over his shoulder 
On the top step, PoMPEiA sits, facing 
right, her hands clasped about one knee, 
the other leg stretched down to the lower 
step Her head is thrown back and she is 
gazing up into hAZARUS’ face 
On the step below her, Caligula squats on 
hts haunches, his arms on his knees, his 
fists pressed to his temples He is staring 
Straight before him 

Only these four people are in the room now. 

TIBERIUS 

[Gloomily] 

Was she dead. Daemon, and was it thy 
power that recalled hfe to her body for that 
moment'^ Or was she still hvmg and her 
words only the last desire of her love to 
comfort you, Lazarus'* 

[Lazarus does not repy] 

If thou dost not tell me, I must always 
doubt thee. Daemon 

POMPEIA 

[With a sigh of bewildered happiness, 
turns to Caligula] 

I am glad he laughed, Cahgula' Did I say I 
loved him before? Then it was only my 
body that wanted a slave Now it is my 
heart that desires a master' Now I know 
love for the first time in my hfe' 

CALIGULA 

[Bitterly] 

Fool' What does he care for love? 

[Somberly] 

He loves everyone — but no one — not even 
me! 

[He broods frowningly] 

POMPEIA 

[Following her own thoughvl 

And now that hag is dead he will need a 
woman, young and beautiful, to protect 
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and comfort him, to make him a home and 
bear his children! 

[ 5 Ae dreams, her eyes again fixed on 
Lazarus — then suddenly turning to 
Caligula] 

I am glad I lost our bet But you must 
accept some other payment Now I know 
love, I may not give myself to any man save 
him' 

CALIGULA 

I do not want you' What are you but an- 
other ammal' Faugh' 

[With a grimace of disgust] 

Pleasure is dirty and joyless' Or we who 
seek It are, which comes to the same thing 
[Thengnmly] 

But our bet can rest This is not the end. 
There may sull be a chance for you to 
laugh at him' 

POMPEIA 

No' Now 1 could not' I should weep for his 
defeat' 

TIBERIUS 

[Gloomily arguing, half to himself] 

His laughter triumphed over me, but he 
has not brought her back to hfe I think he 
knows no cure for another’s death, as I had 
hoped And I must always doubt that it 
was not some trick — 

[Harshly] 

until I have tested him with his own hfe' 
He cannot cheat me then' 

[A pause — arguing to himself] 

But he was dead — that much has been 
proved — and before he died he was old and 
sad What did he find beyond there? 

[Suddenly — turning to Lazarus now] 
What did you find beyond death, Lazarus? 

LAZARVS 

[Exaltedly] 

Life' God’s Eternal Laughter! 

TIBERIUS 

[Shaking his head] 

I want hope — for me, Tiberius Cassar. 

LAZARUS 

What IS — you> But there is hope for Man! 
Love is Man’s hope — love for his hfe on 


earth, a noble love above suspicion and 
distrust! Hitherto Man has always sus- 
pected his hfe, and m revenge and self- 
torture his love has been faithless! He has 
even betrayed Eternity, his mother, with 
his slave he calls Immortal Soul! 

[He laughs softly, gaily, mockingly — 
then to Tiberius directly] 

Hope for you, Tiberius Caesar? Then dare 
10 to love Etermty without your fear desirmg 
to possess her' Be brave enough to be 
possessed' 

TIBERIUS 

[Strangely] 

My mother was the wife of Caesar. 

[Then dully] 

I do not understand. 

LAZARUS 

Men are too cowardly to understand' And 
xo so the worms of their httle fears eat them 
and grow fat and terrible and become their 
jealous gods they must appease with hes! 

TIBERIUS 

[Wearily] 

Your words are meamngless, Lazarus You 
are a fool. All laughter is mahce, aU gods 
are dead, and hfe is a sickness 

LAZARUS 

[Laughs pityingly] 

30 So say the race of men, whose lives are long 
dyings' They evade their fear of death by 
becoming so sick of hfe that by the time 
death comes they are too lifeless to fear 
it' Their disease triumphs over death — a 
noble victory called resignation! ‘We are 
sick,’ they say, ‘therefore there is no God 
in us, therefore there is no God!’ Oh, if 
men would but mterpret that first cry of 
man fresh from the womb as the laughter 
40 of one who even then says to his heart, ‘It 
is my pride as God to become Man. Then 
let It be my pnde as Man to recreate the 
God m me!’ 

[He laughs softly but with exultant pride] 

POMPEIA 

[Laughing with him — proudly] 

He will create a god m me' I shall be proudl 
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CALIGULA 

[Founding his temples with his fists — 
tortured] 

I am Caligula I was bom m a camp among 
soldiers My father was Germamcus, a 
hero, as all men know. But I do not under- 
stand this — and though I burst with pride, 

I cannot laugh with joy' 

TIBERIUS 

[Gloomily] 

Obscurities' I have found nothing in life 
that merits pnde I am not proud of bemg lo 
Ciesar — and what is a god but a Casar over 
Caesars^ If fools kneel and worship me be- 
cause they fear me, should I be proud^ But 
Ctesar is a fact, and Tiberius, a man, is one, 
and I cling to these certainties — and 1 do 
not wish to die' If I were sure of eternal 
sleep beyond there, deep rest and forget- 
fulness of all I have ever seen or heard or 
hated or loved on earth, I would gladly die' 

But surely, Lazarus, nothing is sure — 20 
peace the least sure of all — and I fear there 
IS no rest beyond there, that one remem- 
bers there as here and cannot sleep, that 
the mind goes on eternally the same — a long 
insomma of memories and regrets and the 
ghosts of dreams one has poisoned to 
death passing with white bodies spotted by 
the leprous fingers of one’s lusts 
[Bitterly] 

I fear the long mghts now m which I he 30 
awake and hsten to Death dancing round 
me in the darkness, prancmg to the drum 
beat of my heart' 

[He shudders] 

And I am afraid, Lazarus — afraid that 
there is no sleep beyond there, either' 

LAZARUS 

There is peace' 

[His words are like a benediction he 
pronounces upon them Soothed in a 40 
mysterious, childlike way, they repeat 
the word after him, wondertngly] 

POMPEIA 

Peace’ 

CALIGULA 

Peace’ 


TIBERIUS 

Peace? 

[For a long moment there is complete 
silence. Then TiBERius sighs heavily, 
shaking his head] 

Peace' Another word blurred into a sense- 
less sigh by men’s longing' A bubble of 
froth blown from the hps of the dying 
toward the stars' No' 

[He grins bitterly — then looks at Laz- 
arus — somberly contemptuous and 
thxeatemng] 

You are pleased to act the mystenous, Jew, 
but I shall solve you' 

[Then with a lawyer-like inasiveness] 
There is one certainty about you and I 
must know the cause — for there must be a 
cause and a rational etcplanation' You were 
fifty when you died — 

LAZARUS 

[Smiling mockingly] 

Yes When I died 

TIBERIUS 

[ Unheeding] 

And now your appearance is of one younger 
by a score Not alone your appearance' 
You are young I see the fact, the effect 
And I demand an explanation of the cause 
without mystic nonsense or evasion 
[Threateningly] 

And 1 warn you to answer directly m plain 
words — and not to laugh, you understand' 
— not to dare' — or I shall lose patience 
with you and — 

[With agnm smile] 

I can be terrible' 

[Lazarus smiles gently at him. He 
turns away with confused annoyance, 
then back to Lazarus, resuming his 
lawyer-like manner] 

What was It restored your youth? How did 
you contrive that your body reversed the 
natural process and grows younger? Is it a 
charm by which you invoke a supernatural 
force’ Or is it a powder you dissolve in 
wme’ Or a liquid? Or an unguent you rub 
mto the skin to revitahze the old bones and 
tissues’ Or — what is it, Lazams? 

LAZARUS 

[Gently] 

I know that age and time are but umidiues 
of thought. 
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TffiBRIUS 

[Broodingly — as tf he had not heard — 
persuasively] 

Perhaps you ask yourself, what would 
Tiberius do with youth> Then, because you 
must have heard rumors of my depravity, 
you will conclude the old lecher desires 
youth for his lusts' 

{He laughs harshly] 

Ha' Why, do not my faithful subjects draw 
pictures of an old buck goat upon the walls 
and write above them, Cassar^ And they *0 
are just In self-contempt of Man I have 
made this man, myself, the most swmish 
and contemptible of men' Yes' In all this 
empire there is no man so base a hog as I' 

[He grins bitterly and ironically] 

My claim to this excellence, at least, is not 
contested' Everyone admits therein Tibe- 
rius is by right their Csesar' 

[He laughs bitterly] 

Ha' So who would believe Tiberius if he “ 
said, I want youth again because I loathe 
lust and long for purity' 

LAZARUS 

[Gently] 

I believe you, Caesar 

TIBERIUS 

[Stares at him — deeply moved] 3 ° 

Y ou — behe ve — ’ 

[Then gruffly] 

You he' You are not mad — and only a 
madman would behevc another man' 

[Then confidingly, leaning over toward 
Lazarus] 

I know It IS folly to speak — but — one gets 
old, one becomes talkauve, one wishes to 
confess, to say the thing one has adways 40 
kept hidden, to reveal one’s unique truth — 
and there is so little time left — and one is 
alone' Therefore the old — like children — 
talk to themselves, for they have reached 
that hopeless wisdom of experience which 
knows that though one were to cry it in the 
streets to multitudes, or whisper it m the 
kiss to one’s beloved, the only ears that can 
ever hear one’s secret are one’s own' 

[He laughs bitterly] 

And so I talk aloud, Lazarus' I talk to my so 
lonelmess' 


LAZARUS 

[Simply] 

I hear, Tiberius. 

TIBERIUS 

[Again moved and confused — forcing a 
mocking smile] 

Liar' Eavesdropper' You merely — hsten! 

[Then he turns away] 

My mother, Livia, that strong woman, 
givmg birth to me, desired not a child, but 
a Caesar — just as, married to Augustus, she 
loved him not but loved herself as Caesar’s 
wife She made me feel, in the proud ques- 
tioning of her scornful eyes, that to win 
her mother love I must become Caesar 
She poisoned Prmce Marcellus and young 
Gaius and Lucius that the way might be 
clear for me I used to see their blood 
dance in red specks before my eyes when 
I looked at the sky Now — 

[He brushes his hand before kis eyes] 

It IS aU a red blot' I cannot distinguish 
There have been too many My mother — 
her blood is m that blot, for I revenged 
myself on her I did not kill her, it is true, 
but I deprived her of her power and she 
died, as I knew she must, that powerful 
woman who bore me as a weapon' The 
murder was subtle and cruel — how cruel 
only that passionate, deep-breasted woman 
unslaked by eighty years of devoured de- 
sires could know' Too cruel' I did not go 
to her funeral I was afraid her closed eyes 
might open and look at me' 

[Then with almost a cry] 

I want youth, Lazarus, that I may play 
agam about her feet with the love I felt for 
her before I learned to read her eyes' 

[He half sobs, bowing his head A pause] 

CALIGULA 

[Nudging PoMPEiA — with a crafty 
whisper] 

Do you hear? The old lecher talks to him- 
self. He IS becommg senile. He will soon 
die. And I shall be Csesar. Then I shall 
laugh! 

POMPEIA 

[Staring tip at Lazarus’ face, hearing 
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only Caligula’s words without their 
meaning] 

No My Lazarus does not laugh now See 
His mouth IS silent — and a httle sad, I 
think 

LAZARUS 

[Gently and comfortingly] 

I hear, Tiberius 

TIBERIUS lo 

[Harshly] 

I hated that woman, my mother, and I still 
hate her' Have you ever loved, Lazarus? 

[Then with a glance at Miriam’s body 
and a shuddering away from it — 
vaguely] 

I was forgetting her I killed your love, too, 
did I not? Well, I must' I envy those who 
are loved Where I can, I kill love — for 
retribution’s sake — but much of it escapes 20 
me 

[Then harshly again] 

I loved Agrippma. We were married A son 
was born to us We were happy Then that 
proud woman, my mother, saw my happi- 
ness Was she jealous of my love'’ Or did 
she know no happy man would wish to be 
Csesar’ Well, she condemned my happiness 
to death She whispered to Augustus and 
he ordered me to divorce Agrippina I 
should have opened her veins and mine, 30 
and died with her But my mother stayed 
by me, Agrippina was kept away, my 
mother spoke to me and spoke to me and 
even wept, that tall woman, strong as a 
great man, and I consented that my love be 
murdered Then my mother married me to 
a whore Why? The whore was Caesar’s 
daughter, true — but I feel that was not all 
of It, that my mother wished to keep me 
tortured that I rmght love her alone and 40 
long to be Caesar' 

[He laughs harshly] 

Ha' In brief, I married the whore, she tor- 
tured me, my mother’s schemmg pros- 
pered — that subtle and crafty womam! — 
and many years passed m bemg here aind 
there, m domg this and that, in growing 
full of hate and revengeful ambition to be 
Caesar At last, Augustus died. I was 
Caesar Then I killed that whore, my wife, 50 


and I starved my mother’s strength to 
death until she died, and I began to take 
pleasure m vengeance upon men, and 
pleasure m taking vengeance on myself 
[Hegnns horribly] 

It IS all very simple, as you seel 

[He suddenly starts to kis feet — with 
harsh arrogance and pnde, threaten- 
ingly] 

Enough' Why do I tell you these old tales" 
Must I explaun to you why I want youth? 
It IS my whim' I am Caesar' And now I 
must lie down and try to sleep' And it is 
my command that you reveal the secret of 
your youth to me when I awake, or else — 
[With malignant cruelty] 

I will have to revenge the death of a hope 
on you — and a hope at my age demands a 
terrible expiation on its slayer' 

[He walks down and starts to go off, 
right — then turns and addresses Laz- 
arus with gnm irony] 

Good mght to you, Lazarus And remem- 
ber there shall be death while I am Caesar' 
[He turns to go] 

LAZARUS 

[Smiling affectionately at him, shakes 
his head] 

Caesar must beheve in death But does the 
husband of Agrippma" 

TIBERIUS 

[Stops short and stares at Lazarus, 
confused and stuttering] 

What — ^what — do you mean, Lazarus? 
LAZARUS 

I have heard your lonehness 
TIBERIUS 

[Cruelly and grimly again] 

So much the more reason why my pride 
should kill you! Remember that' 

[He turns and strides off into the dark- 
ness at right] 

CALIGULA 

[Peers after him until sure he is gone — 
then gets up and begins a grotesque. 
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hopping dance, singing a verse df the 
legionary's song] 

A bold legionary am I 
March, oh march on! 

A Roman eagle was my daddy 
My mother was a drunken drabby 
Oh march on to the wars' 

[He laughs gratingly, posturing and 
gesticulating up at Lazarus] 

Ha-ha-ha' He is gone' I can breathe' His 
breath in the same air suffocates me' The lo 
gods grant mine do the same for him! But 
he IS failmg! He talks to himself hke a man 
m second childhood His words are a thick 
babble I could not hear They well from 
his lips like clots of blood from a reopened 
wound I kept hstenmg to the beating of 
his heart It sounded slow, slower than 
when I last heard it Did you detect that, 
Lazarus? Once or twice I thought it 
faltered — 

[He draws in his breath with an avid 
gasp — then laughs gratingly] 

Ha-ha-ha — 

[Grandiloquently] 

Tiberius, the old buck goat, will soon be 
gone, my friends, and in his place you will 
be blessed with the beauuful young god, 
Caligula' Hail to Cahgula' Hail' Ha-ha- 
ha — 

[//w laughter suddenly breaks off into a 
whimper and he stands staring around 
him in a panic of fear that he has been 
overheard He slinks noiselessly up 
the steps of the dots and squats cower- 
ingly at Lazarus’ feet, blinking up 
at his face in monkey-wise, clutching 
Lazarus’ hand in both of his Hts 
teeth can be heard chattering together 
in nervous fear] 

[Pompeia, whose gaze has remained 
fixed on Lazarus’ throughout, has 
gradually moved closer to him until 
she, too, IS at his feet, half-kneeltng 
beneath the table on which Miriam 
lies, side by side with Caligula but 
as oblivious of him as he is of her] 

[Having grown calmer now, Caligula 
speaks again — mournful and bewil- 
dered] 

Caligula 

Why should I love you, Lazarus? Your 
laughter taunts me! It msults Caesar' It 
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demes Rome! But I will warn you agam 
Escape! Tomght Tibenus’ mood is to play 
senumental, but tomorrow he will jeer 
while hyenas gnaw at your skull and lick 
your brain And then — ^there is pam, 
Lazarus' There is pam' 

POMPEIA 

[Pressing her hand to her own heart — 
totth a shudder] 

Yes, there is pam' 

LAZARUS 

[Smiling down on them — gently] 

If you can answer Yes to pam, there is no 
pam' 

POMPEIA 
[Passionately] 

Yes' Yes' I love Lazarus' 

CALIGULA 
[With a bitter grin] 

Do not take pam away from us' It is our 
one truth Without pam there is nothing — 
a nothingness m which even your laughter, 
Lazarus, is swallowed at one gulp hke a 
whining gnat by the cretin’s silence of im- 
mensity' Ha-ha' No, we must keep pam' 
30 Espeaally Caesar must' Pam must twinkle 
with a mad mirth in a Caesar’s eyes — ^men’s 
pain — or they would become dissatisfied 
and disrespectful' Ha-ha' 

[He stops his grating laughter abruptly 
and continues mournfully] 

I am sick, Lazarus, sick of cruelty and lust 
and human flesh and all the imbecihties 
of pleasure — the unclean antics of half- 
witted children' 

[With a mounting agony of longing] 

I would be clean' If I could only laugh 
your laughter, Lazarus' That would purify 
40 my heart For I could wish to love all men, 
as you love them — as I love you' If only 
I did not fear them and despise them' If 
I could only beheve — ^beheve mthem — m 
life — m myself — beheve that one man or 
woman in the world knew and loved the 
real Cahgula — then I might have faith m 
Cahgula myself — then I might laugh your 
laughter' 
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LAZARUS 

{Suddenly, tn a quiet but compelling 
voice] 

Ij who know you, love you, Cahgxila. 

[Gently patting hts head] 

I love Cahgula 

CALIGULA 

[Staring up at him in pathetic confu- 
sion] 

You’ You’ You, Lazarus? 

[He begins to tremble all over as if tn a 
seizure — chokingly] lo 

Beware' It is not good — ^not just — to make 
fun of me — ^to laugh at my misery — saymg 
you love — 

[In a frenzy, he jumps to hts feet threat- 
ening Lazarus] 

Are you trying to fool me, hypocrite? Do 
you think I have become so abject that 
you dare — ’ Because I love you, do you 
presume — ’ Do you think I am your slave, 
dog of a Jew, that you can — ^insult — to my 
face — the heir of Cassar — 20 

[He stutters and stammers with rage, 
hopping up and down grotesquely, 
shaking his fist at Lazarus, who 
smiles at him affectionately as at a 
child in a tantrum] 

LAZARUS 

[Catching his eyes and holding them 
with his glance — calmly] 

Beheve, Cahgula' 30 

CALIGULA 

[Again overcome — stuttering with 
strange terror] 

Beheve’ But I cannot' I must not' You 
cannot know me, if — ^You are a holy man' 
You are a god m a mortal body — ^you can 
laugh with joy to be ahve — while I — Oh, 
no, you cannot love me! There is nothmg 
in me at bottom but a despising and an 
evil eyel You cannot' You are only bemg 40 
kind' 

[Hysterically] 

I do not want your kmdnessi I hate your 
pity' I am too proud! I am too strong' 

[He collapses weeptngly, kneeling and 
clutching Lazarus’ hand in both hts] 


LAZARUS 

[Smiling] 

You are so proud of being evil! What if 
there is no evil’ What if there arc only 
health and sickness’ Beheve in the healthy 
god called Man m you' Laugh at Cahgula, 
the funny clown who beats the backside 
of his shadow with a bladder and thinks 
thereby he is Evil, the Enemy of God' 

[He suddenly lifts the face of Caligula 
and stares into hts eyes] 

Beheve' What if you are a man and men 
are despicable? Men are also unimportant' 
Men pass! Like ram into the sea' The sea 
remains' Man remains' Man slowly arises 
from the past of the race of men that was 
his tomb of death! For Man death is not! 
Man, Son of God’s Laughter, ii' 

He begins to laugh triumphantly, star- 
ing deep into Caligula’s eyes] 

Is, Cahgula' Beheve in the laughing god 
within you! 

CALIGULA 

[Bursting suddenly into choking, joyful 
laughter — like a visionary] 

1 beheve' I beheve there is love even for 
Cahgula' I can laugh — now — Lazarus! 
Free laughter' Clean' No sickness! No lust 
for death' My corpse no longer rots m my 
heart! The tomb is full of sunhght! I am 
ahve! 1 who love Man, I who can love and 
laugh! Listen, Lazarus! I dream! When I 
am Caesar, I will devote my power to your 
truth I will decree that there must be 
kmdness and love' I will make the Empire 
one great Blessed Isle! Rome shall know 
happiness, it shall beheve in hfe, it shall 
learn to laugh your laughter, Lazarus, or I — 

[He raises his hand in an imperial auto- 
cratic gesture] 

LAZARUS 

[Gaily mocking] 

Or you will cut off its head’ 

CALIGULA 

[Fiercely] 

Yes' I will—' 

[Then meeting Lazarus’ eyes, he heats 
hts head with hts fists crazily] 
Forgive tael I forget' I forget! 
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LAZAKUS 

Go out under the sky' Let your heart climb 
on laughter to a star! Then make it look 
down at earth, and watch Cahgula com- 
manding Life under pam of death to do his 
wiU! 

[He laughs] 

CALIGULA 

[Laughing] 

I will' I do' I laugh at him! Cahgula is a 
tramed ape, a humped cripple' Now I take 
him out under the sky, where I can watch 
his monkey tricks, where there is space for 
laughter and where this new )oy, your love 
of me, may dance' 

[Laughing clearly and exultantly, he 
runs out through the arched doorway 
at rear] 

LAZARUS 

[Stop! laughing — shaking his head, al- 
most sadly] 

They forget' It is too soon for laughter' 
[Then grinning at himself] 

What, Lazarus? Are you too, thinkmg m 
terms of ume, old fool so soon to reenter 
infimty'* 

[He laughs with joyous self-mockery] 
POMPEIA 

[Who has crept to his feet, kisses his 
hand passionately] 

I love you, Lazarus' 

LAZARUS 

[Slop! laughing, and looks down at her 
gently] 

And I love you, woman. 

POMPEIA 

[With a gasp of delight] 

You? 

[She stares up into kts eyes doubtingly, 
raising her face toward Aii] 

Then — ^put your arms around me 
[He does so, srmlii^ gently] 

And hold me to you 

[He presses her closer to him] 


And kiss me. 

[He kisses her on the forehead] 

No, on the bps' 

[He kisses her She flings her arms about 
hts neck passionately and kisses hm 
again and again — then slowly draws 
away — remains looking into his eyes 
a long time, shrinking back from him 
with bewildered pain which speedily 
turns to rage and revengeful hatred] 
No' No' It IS my love, not Love' I want 
you to know my love, to give me back love 
— for me — only for me — ^Pompeia — my 
10 body, my heart — ^me, a woman — ^not 
Woman, women' Do I love Man, men? I 
hate men' I love you, Lazarus — a man — ^a 
lover — a father to children' I want love — 
as you loved that woman there 

[She points to Miriam] 
that I poisoned for love of you' But did 
you love her — or )ust Woman, wife and 
mother of men’ 

[She stares — then as if reading admis- 
sion in hts eyes, she springs to her 
feet] 

Liar' Cheat' Hypocrite' Thief! 

[Half hysterical with rage, pain and 
gnef, she bends over Miriam and 
20 smoothes the hair back from her fore- 

head] 

Poor wife' Poor woman' How he must have 
tortured you' Now I remember the pity m 
your eyes when you looked at me' Oh, 
how his soothing gray words must have 
pecked at the wound m your heart like 
doves with bloody beaks' 

[Then with sudden harshness] 

But perhaps you were too dull to under- 
stand, too poor and tired and ugly and old 
30 to care, too slavish — ! Pah! 

turns away with contempt and 
faces Lazarus with revengeful hatred] 
Did you think I would take her place — be- 
come your slave, wait upon you, give you 
love and passion and beauty m exchange for 
phrases about man and gods — you who 
are neither a man nor a god but a dead 
thing without desire! You dared to hope I 
would give my body, my love, to youl 

[She spits in his face and laughs harshly] 
You insolent fool' I shall pumsh you' You 
shall be tortured as you have tortured! 

[SAe laughs wildly — then steps down 
AO from the dots and goes off right, cry- 

ing distractedly] 
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Qesar! This man has made you a fool be- 
fore all the world' Torture him, Casar' 
Now' Let the people witness! Send heralds 
to wake them' Torture him, Casar, the 
man who laughs at you! Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

[Her laughter >s caught up by all the 
Girls and Youths of the palace, 
who, as she disappears, led by their 
Chorus, pour in from each side of 
the room and dance forward to group 
themselves around the dais as in the 
previous scene, staring at Lazarus, 
laughing cruelly, falsely, stndently\ 

CHORUS 

[T auntinglyl 
Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

Laugh now, Lazarus' lo 

Let us see you laugh! 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

CROWD 

[Echoing] 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

Ha-ha-ha-ha! 

LAZARUS 

[Moves, and immediately there is silence. 

He bends down and kisses Miriam 
and picks her up in his arms Talking 
down to her face — with a tender smile] 

Farewell! You are home! And now I will 
take your body home to earth' Space is 
too far away, you said' Home m the earth' 
There will be so much for you to do there' 
Home! Earth! 20 

[Hts voice trembling a bit] 

Farewell, body of Miriam. My gnef is a 
lonely cry waihng in the home m my heart 
that you have left forever! 

[Then exultantly] 

But what am I? Now your love has become 
Eternal Love' Now, smce your life passed, 

I feel Eternal Life made nobler by your 
selflessness' Love has grown purer! The 
laughter of God is more profoundly tender! 

[He looks up in an ecstasy and descends 
the dais, carrying her] 

Yes, that is it' That is it, my Miriam' 

[Laughing softly and tenderly, he walks 
around the dais and carries the body 
out through the doorway in rear] 
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[The Chorus and Youths and Girls 
make way for him in awed silence — 
then scurry around to right and left, 
forming an aisle through which he 
passes — then after he has gone out 
through the arch, they close into a 
semicircular group again, staring 
after him, and a whisper of strange, 
bewildered, tender laughter comes from 
them] 

CHORUS 

[In this whisper] 

That IS It' 

Love IS pure! 

Laughter is tender' 

Laugh! 

CROWD 

[Echoing] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

CURTAIN 

ACT FOUR 
Scene Two 

Scene’ The arena of an amphitheatre. It is 
just before dawn of the same night Ccesar’s 
throne is on the left at the extreme front, 
facing nght, turned a little toward front 
It IS lighted by four immense lamps In 
front of the throne is a marble railing that 
tops the wall that encloses the arena In 
the rear the towering pile of the circular 
amphitheatre is faintly outlined in deeper 
black against the dark sky 
Tiberius sits on the throne, his eyes fixed 
on the middle of the arena off nght, where, 
bound to a high stake after he had been 
tortured, Lazarus is now being burnt alive 
over a huge pile of faggots The crackling 
of the flames is heard Their billowing nse 
and fall is r^ected on the masked faces 
of the multitude who sit on the banked 
tiers of marble behind and to the rear 
of the throne, with their Chorus, seven 
men masked in Middle Age in the Servile, 
Hypocritical type, grouped on each side 
of the throne of Ccesar on a lower tier. 
Hcdf-kneeling before Tiberius, her chin 
resting on her hands on top of the marble 
rati, PoMPEiA also stares at Lazarus. 
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Before the curtain^ the crackle of the flames 
and an uproar of human voices from the 
multitude, jeenng, hooting, laughing at 
Lazarus in cruel mockery of his laughter. 
This sound has risen to its greatest volume 
as the curtain rises 

CHORUS 

[Chanting mockingly] 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

Burn and laugh' 

Laugh now, Lazarus' 

Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

CROWD 

[Chanting with revengeful mockery] 
Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

TIBERIUS 

Who laughs now, Lazarus — thou or Cassar? 
Ha-ha— I 

[With awe] 

His flesh melts m the fire but his eyes 
shine with peace' 

POMPEIA 

How he looks at me' 

[Averting her eyes with a shudder] 
Gimmand them to put out his eyes, Caesar! 

TIBERIUS 

[Harshly] 

No I want to read his eyes when they see 
death' 

[Then averting his face — guiltily] 

He IS looking at me, not you I should not 
have hstened to your cries for his death 

POMPEIA 

[Turning to him again with a shudder 
of agony — beseechingly] 

Have them put out his eyes, Caesar' They 
call to me' 

TIBERIUS 

[As if not hearing her — to himself] 

Why do I feel remorse? His laughter dies 
and is forgotten, and the hope it raised 
dies — 

[With sudden excitement] 


And yet — ^he must know somethmg — and 
if he would — even now he could tell — 
[Suddenly rising to his feet he calls im- 
ploringly] 

Lazarus' 

CHORUS 

[Chanting in a great imploring chorus 
now] 

Lazarus' 

CROWD 

[Echoing] 

Lazarus' 

soldier’s voice 

[Calling from off beside the stake] 

You had us gag him, Caesar, so he might 
10 not laugh Shall we cut away the gag? 

POMPEIA 

[In terror] 

No, Cffisar' He will laugh' And I will go to 
him' 

[Desperately] 

He will laugh at you, Cssar — and the mob 
will laugh with ^m' 

TreERius 

[Struggles zmth himself — then calls] 

Lazarus' If you hear let your eyes answer, 
and I will grant the mercy of death to end 
20 your agony' Is there hope of love some- 
where for men on earth’' 

CHORUS 

[Intoning as before] 

Is there hope of love 
For us on earth? 

CROWD 

Hope of love 
For us on earth' 

soldier’s voice 
His eyes laugh, Caesar' 

TIBERIUS 

[In a strange frenzv now] 

Hear me, thou Daemon of Laughter! Hear 
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and answer, I beseech thee, who alone 
hath known joy' 

[More and more wildly] 

How must we hve? Wherem hes happmess? 

CHORUS 

Wherem lies happiness? 

CROWD 

Wherem, happiness? 


LAZARUS 

[Hw voice comes, recognizably the 
voice of Lazarus, yet with a strange, 
fresh, clear quality of boyhood, gaily 
mocking with life] 

Hail, Caesar' 

CROWD 

[Frantic with hope] 

Hail, Lazarus' 


TIBERIUS 

Why are we born? To what end must we 
die? 


CHORUS 

Why are we bom to die? 


CROWD 

Why are we bom^ 

soldier’s voice 

His eyes laugh, C«sar' He is dymg! He 
would speak' 


TIBERIUS 

Pull away the fire from him' I see death in 
his eyes' 

[The flaming reflections in the banked, 
masked faces dance madly as the 
Soldiers rake back the fire from the 
10 stake With a forced, taunting 

mockery] 

What do you say now, Lazarus'* You are 
dymg' 


CHORUS AND CROWD 
[Taking hts tone — mockingly] 
You are dymg, Lazarus' 

LAZARUS 


chorus AND CROWD 
[In one great cry] 

Caesar' Let Lazarus speak' 

POMPEIA 

[Terrified] 

No, Caesar' He will laugh — and you wiU 
die — and I will go to him' 20 

TIBERIUS 

[Tom — arguing with his fear] 

But — ^he may know some hope — 

[Then making his decision, with gnm 
fatalism] 

Hope — or nothmg' 

[Calls to the Soldiers] 

Let him speak' 

CHORUS and crowd 
[Cheering] 

Hail, Caesar! 


[His voice a triumphant assertion of the 
victory of life over pain and death] 

Yes' 

TIBERIUS 

[Triumphant yet disappointed — with 
scorn and rage] 

Ha' You admit it, do you, coward' Craven! 

Knave' Duper of fools' Clown! Liar' Die! 

I laugh at you' Ha-ha-ha-ha — 

[His voice breaks chokingly] 

crowd 

[Led by their Chorus — in the same 
frenzy of disappointment, with all 
sorts of grotesque and obscene ges- 
tures and noises, thumbing their fin- 
gers to their noses, wagging them at 
their ears, sticking out their tongues, 
slapping their behinds, barking, crow- 
ing like roosters, howling, and hoot- 
ing in every conceivable manner] 

Yah' Yah' Yellow Gut' Bungkisser' Muck- 
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heel' Scumwiper' Liar' Pig' Jackal' Die' 
We laugh at you' Ha-ha-ha — 

{Their voices, too, break] 

POMPEIA 

{Rising to her feet like one in a trance, 
staring toward Lazarus] 

They are tormenting him I hear him cry- 
mg to me' 

{She moves to the top of the steps leading 
to the arena] 

LAZARUS 

{His voice thrilling with exultance] 

0 men, fear not hfe' You die — but there is 
no death for Man' 

{He begins to laugh, and at the sound 
of his laughter, a great spell of silence 
settles upon all hts hearers — then as 
his laughter rises, they begin to laugh 
with him] 

POMPEIA 

{Descending the steps like a sleep-walker] 

1 hear his laughter calling I must go to him 

TIBERIUS 

{As if he realized something was hap- 
pening that was against his mil — 
trying feebly to be imperial] 

I command you not to laugh' Caesar com- 
mands — 

{Calling feebly to the Soldiers] 

Put back — the gag' Stop his laughter' 

{The laughter of Lazarus gady and 
lovingly mocks back at him] 

soldier’s voice 

{His voice gently remonstrating] 

We may not, Caesar We love his laughterl 
{They laugh with him] 

chorus and crowd 

{In a soft, dreamy murmur] 

We love his laughter' 

We laugh' 

TIBERIUS 

{Dreamily] 

Then — pile the fire back around him High 
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and higher! Let him blaze to the stars' I 
laugh with him' 

soldier’s voice 
{Gently and gravely] 

That is )ust, Caesar We love men fianung 
toward the stars' We laugh with him' 

CHORUS and crowd 

{As the flames, piled back and fed anew 
by the Soldiers, flare upward and 
are reflected on their masks in danc- 
ing waves of light] 

We love men flaming toward the stars' 

We laugh' 

POMPEIA 
{In the arena] 

10 The fire calls me My burning heart calls 
for the fire' 

[S/ie laughs softly and passes swiftly 
across the arena toward Lazarus] 

TIBERIUS 

{In a sort of childish complaint] 

You must pardon me, Lazarus This is my 
Caesar’s duty — to kill you' You have no 
right to laugh — before all these people — 
at Caesar It is not kind 

{He sobs snuffingly — then begins to 
laugh at himself] 

{Suddenly the flames waver, die down, 
then shoot up again and Pompeia’s 
laughter is heard for a moment, rising 
clear and passionately mth that of 
Lazarus, then dying quickly out] 

soldier’s voice 

20 A woman has thrown herself m the flames, 
Caesar' She laughs with Lazarus' 

TIBERIUS 

{In a sudden panicky flurry — feverishly] 

Quick, Lazarus' You will soon be silent' 
Speak' — in the name of man’s sohtude — 
his agony of farewell — what is beyond 
there, Lazarus? 

{His voice has risen to a passionate en- 
treaty] 
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CHORUS 

[In a great pleading echo] 

What IS beyond there, Lazarus? 

CROWD 

’ What IS beyond^ 

LAZARUS 

[Nii voice speaking lovingly, with a sur- 
passing clearness and exaltation] 

Life' Eternity' Stars and dust! God’s 
Eternal Laughter' 

[His laughter bursts forth now in its 
highest pitch of ecstatic summons to 
the feast and sacrifice of Life, the 
Eternal] 

[The crowds laugh with him in a fren- 
zied rhythmic chorus Led by the 
Chorus, they pour down from the 
banked walls of the amphitheatre 
and dance in the flaring reflection of 
the flames strange wild measures of 
liberated joy Tiberius stands on the 
raised dais laughing great shouts of 
clear, fearless laughter] 

CHORUS 

[Chanting as they dance] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

We are stars' 

We aie dust' 

We are gods' 

We are laughter' 

CROWD 

We are dust! 

We are gods' 

Laugh' Laugh' 

CALIGULA 

[Enters from behind Tiberius. His as- 
pect IS wild, his hair disheveled, his 
clothes torn, he is panting as if ex- 
hausted by running He stares toward 
the flames stupndly — then screams 
despairingly above the chant] 

Lazarus' I come to save you' Do you stiU 
hve, Lazarus’ 

TIBERIUS 

[Has been speaking His words are now 


heard as the tumult momentarily dies 
down] 

1 have hved long enough' I will die with 
Lazarus' I no longer fear death' I laugh! 
1 laugh at Caesar' I advise you, my brothers, 
fear not Caesars' Seek Man in the brother- 
hood of the dust' Caesar is your fear of 
Man' I counsel you, laugh away your 
Caesars' 

CALIGULA 

[With resentful jealousy and rage — in a 
voice rising to a scream] 

10 What do I hear, Lazarus? You laugh with 
your murderer? You give him your laugh- 
ter? You have forgotten me — ^my love — 
you make him love you — you make him 
laugh at Caesars — at me' 

[Suddenly springs on Tiberius in a 
fury and grabbing him by the throat 
chokes him, forcing him back on the 
throne — screaming] 

Die, traitor' Die' 

[Tiberius’ body relaxes in his hands, 
dead, and slips from the chair 
Caligula rushes madly down the 
stairs into the midst of the oblivious, 
laughing, dancing crowd, screaming] 
You have betrayed me, dog of a Jew' You 
have betrayed Caesar' 

[Beginning to be caught by the contagion 
of the laughter] 

20 Ha-ah — No' 1 will not laugh' I will kill 
you' Give me a spear' 

[He snatches a spear from a soldier and 
fights his way drunkenly toward the 
flames, like a man half overcome by 
a poisonous gas, shouting, half -laugh- 
ing in spite of himself, half-weeping 
with rage] 

Ha-ah — The gods be with Caesar Cahgula' 
O Immortal Gods, give thy brother 
strength' You shall die, Lazarus — die — 
Ha-ah — ' 

[He disappears toward the flames, his 
spear held ready to stab] 

CHORUS AND CROWD 

[Who have been entirely oblivious of him 
— chanting] 

Laugh! Laugh! 

We are gods' 

We are dust! 
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LAZARUS 

[At hts first word there ts a profound 
silence in which each dancer remains 
frozen in the last movemeni\ 

Hail, Cabgula Caesar' Men forget! 

[He laughs with gay mockery as at a 
child] 

CHORUS AND CROWD 

[Starting to laugh] 

Laugh' Laugh' 

[Then there is a fierce cry of rage from 
Caligula and Lazarus’ laughter 
ceases, and with it the laughter of the 
crowd turns to a wail of fear and 
lamentation] 

CALIGULA 

[Dashes back among them waving hts 
bloody spear and rushing up to the 
throne stands on it and strikes a 
grandiose pose] 

I have killed God' I am Death' Death is 
Caesar' 

CHORUS AND CROWD 

[Turning and scurrying away — huddled 
in fleeing groups, crouching close to 
the ground like a multitude of terrified 
rats, their voices squeaky now with 
fright] 

Hail, Caesar' Hail to Death' 

[They are gone] 

CALIGULA 

[Keeping his absurd majestic pose, turns 
and addresses with rhetorical in- 
toning, and flowing gestures, the body 
of Lazarus, high upon its stake, the 
flames below it now flickering fitfully] 

Hail, Cahgula! Hero of heroes, conqueror 
of the Daemon, Lazarus, who taught the 
treason that fear and death were dead' But 
I am Lord of Fear' I am Caesar of Death! 
And you, Lazarus, are carrion! 

[Then in a more conversational tone, 
putting aside hts grandiose airs, con- 
fidentially] 

I had to kill you, Lazarus' Surely your good 
sense tells you — You heard what the old 
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fool, Tibenus, told the mob A moment 
more and there would have been a revolu- 
uon — no more Ciesars — and my dream — ' 
[He stops — bewilderedly] 

My dream? Did I kill laughter^ I had just 
learned to laugh — with love' 

[More confusedly] 

I must be a httle mad, Lazarus It was one 
terror too many, to have been laughmg 
your laughter in the mght, to have been 
dreaming great yearmng dreams of all the 
lo good my love might do for men when I was 
Caesar — and then, to hear the old howhng 
of mob lust, and to run here — and there a 
high white flame amidst the fire — you, 
Lazarus' — dying' — laughmg with him — 
Tiberius — betraying me — who loved you, 
Lazarus' Yes, I became mad' I am mad' 
And I can laugh my own mad laughter, 
Lazarus — my own' Ha-ha-ha-ha' 

[He laughs with a mid triumphant 
madness and again rhetorically, with 
sweeping gestures and ferocious capers] 
And all of men are vile and mad, and I shall 
lo be their madmen’s Caesar' 

[He turns as if addressing an amphi- 
theatre full of hts subjects] 

O my good people, my faithful scum, my 
brother swme, Lazarus is dead and we have 
murdered great laughter, and it befits our 
madness to have done so, and it is befittmg 
above all to have Cahgula for Caesar' 

[Then savagely] 

Kneel down' Abase yourselves' I am your 
Caesar and your God' Hail' 

30 [He stands saluting himself with a 
crazy intensity that ts not without 
grandeur A pause Suddenly the 
silence seems to crush down upon him, 
he IS aware that he is alone in the 
vast arena, he whirls about, looking 
around him as if he felt an assassin 
at his back, he lunges with his spear 
at imaginary foes, jumping, dodging 
from side to side, yelping] 

Ho, there' Help' Help' Your Caesar calls 
you' Help, my people' To the rescue' 

[Suddenly throwing his spear away and 
sinking on his knees, his face toward 
Lazarus, supphcatmgly] 

Lazarus' Forgive me! Help me' Fear kills 
me' Save me from death! 

[He ts groveling in a paroxysm of terror, 
grinding hts face in hts fists as if to 
hide tr] 
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[Hif voice IS heard m a gentle, expiring 
sigh of compassion, followed by a 
faint dying note of laughter that rises 
and IS lost in the sky like the flight 
of his soul back into the womb of In- 
finity] 

Fear not, Caligula' There is no death' 
CALIGULA 

[Lifts his head at the first sound and rises 
with the laughter to his feet, until, 
as It IS finally lost, he is on tip-toes, 
his arms straining upward to the sky, 
a tender, childish laughter of love on 
his lips] 


I laugh, Lazarus' I laugh with you! 

[Then gnef-stncken] 

Lazarus' 

[He hides his face in his hands, weeping] 
No more' 

[Then beats his head with his fists] 

I will remember' I will' 

[Then suddenly, with a return to gro- 
tesqueness — harshly] 

All the same, I killed him and I proved 
there is death' 

[Immediately overcome by remorse, grov- 
eling and beating himself] 

Fool' Madman' Forgive me, Lazarus' Men 
forget' 

CURTAIN 

1925-1926 1927 


GERTRUDE STEIN 


1874- 

HOW WRITING IS WRITTEN ' 10 

What I want to talk about to you is just 
the general subject of how wriung is writ- 
ten The begmmng of it is what everybody 
has to know everybody is contemporary 
with his period A very bad pamter once 
said to a very great painter, ‘Do what you 
hke, you cannot get rid of the fact that we 
are contemporaries ’ That is what goes on 
m writing The whole crowd of you are 20 
contemporary to each other, and the whole 
busmess of writmg is the question of living 
in that contemporarmess Each generation 
has to hve in that The thing that is impor- 
tant IS that nobody knows what the con- 
temporarmess IS In other words, they don’t 
know where they are going, but they are on 
their way 

Each generation has to do with what you 
would call the daily hfe and a writer, 30 
painter, or any sort of creative artist, is not 
at all ahead of his time He is contemporary 
He can’t live m the past, because it is gone 
He can’t hve in the future, because no one 
knows what it is He can hve only in the 
present of his daily hfe He is expressing 

I The text is a transcript of a talk by Miss Stein in 1935 
before the students at The Choate School, Wallingford, 

Conn In a slightly different version it appeared in 
T/ie Choate Literary Magazine,X'Kl,u,$-l4 4 ® 


the thing that is being expressed by every- 
body else m their daily hves The thmg 
you have to remember is that everybody 
hves a contemporary daily hfe The writer 
hves It, too, and expresses it imperceptibly 
The fact remains that in the act of hving, 
everybody has to hve contemporarily But 
m the things concermng art and literature 
they don’t have to hve contemporarily, 
because it doesn’t make any difference, 
and they hve about forty years behind their 
time And that is the real explanation of 
why the artist or painter is not recogmzed 
by his contemporaries He is expressing 
the time-sense of his contemporaries, but 
nobody is really mterested After the new 
generation has come, after the grand- 
children, so to speak, then the opposition 
dies out because after all there is then a 
new contemporary expression to oppose 
That IS really the fact about contem- 
porariness As I see the whole crowd of 
you, if there are any of you who are going 
to express yourselves contemporarily, you 
will do something which most people 
won’t want to look at Most of you will be 
so busy bving the contemporary life that 
It will be like the tired busmess man in 
the things of the mind you will want the 
things you know And too, if you don’t live 
contemporarily, you are a nuisance That 
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is why we live contemporarily If a man 
goes along the street with horse and car- 
nage in New York m the snow, that man is 
a nuisance, and he knows it, so now he 
doesn’t do it He would not be hvmg, or 
acting, contemporarily he would only be 
m the way, a drag 

The world can accept me now because 
there is coming out of your generation 
somebody they won’t like, and therefore 
they accept me because I am suffiaently 
past in havmg been contemporary so they 
don’t have to dishke me So thirty years 
from now I shall be accepted And the 
same thing will happen agam that is the 
reason why every generation has the same 
thing happen It will always be the same 
story, because there is always the same 
situation presented The contemporary 
thing in art and literature is the thmg 
which doesn’t make enough difference to 
the people of that generaaon so that they 
can accept it or reject it 

Most of you know that in a funny kind 
of way you are nearer your grandparents 
than your parents Since this contempo- 
rariness IS always there, nobody realizes 
that you cannot follow it up That is the 
reason people discover — those interested 
in the activities of other people — that they 
cannot understand their contemporaries 
If you kids started in to write, I wouldn’t 
be a good judge of you, because I am of 
the third generation What you are going 
to do I don’t know any more than anyone 
else But I created a movement of which 
you are the grandchildren The contem- 
porary thing IS the thing you can’t get 
away from That is the fundamental thing 
in all writing 

Another thmg you have to remember is 
that each period of time not only has its 
contemporary quahty, but it has a time- 
sense Things move more quickly, slowly, 
or differently, from one generation to an- 
other Take the Nineteenth Century The 
Nineteenth Century was roughly the Eng- 
hshman’s Century And their method, as 
they themselves, m their worst moments, 
speak of it, is that of ‘muddlmg through ’ 
They begm at one end and hope to come 
out at the other their grammar, parts of 
speech, methods of talk, go with this fash- 
ion The Umted States began a different 
phase when, after the Civil War. they dis- 


covered and created out of their mner need 
a different way of hfe They created the 
Twentieth Century The Umted States, m- 
stead of havmg the feehng of beginiung at 
one end and ending at another, had the con- 
ception of assembhng the whole thmg out of 
Its parts, the whole thing which made the 
Twentieth Century productive. The Twen- 
tieth Century conceived an automobile as 
10 a whole, so to speak, and then created it, 
built it up out of Its parts It was an en- 
tirely different point of view from the 
Nineteenth Century’s The Nineteenth 
Century would have seen the parts, and 
worked towards the automobile through 
them 

Now in a funny sort of way this expresses, 
m different terms, the difference between 
the hterature of the Nineteenth Century 
20 and the hteramre of the Twentieth Think 
of your reading Jf you look at it from the 
days of Chaucer, you will see that what 
you might call the ‘mtemal history’ of a 
country always affects its use of writing 
It makes a difference m the expression, m 
the vocabulary, even in the handlmg of 
grammar In an amusing story in your 
Literary Magazine, when the author speaks 
of the fact that he is ured of using quota- 
30 tion marks and isn’t going to use them any 
more, with him that is a joke, but when I 
began wriung, the whole quesuon of punc- 
tuauon was a vital question You see, I 
had this new concepuon I had this con- 
ception of the whole paragraph, and m 
The Making of Americans I had this idea 
of a whole thmg But if you thmk of con- 
temporary Enghsh writers, it doesn’t work 
hke that at all They conceive of it as 
40 pieces put ibgether to make a whole, and 
I conceived it as a whole made up of its 
parts I didn’t know what I was doing any 
more than you know, but in response to 
the need of my penod I was doing this 
thmg That is why I came m contact with 
people who were unconsciously doing the 
same thmg They had the Twentieth Cen- 
tury conception of a whole So the element 
of punctuation was very vital The comma 
50 was just a nuisance If you got the thing 
as a whole, the comma kept irntatmg you 
all along the line If you thmk of a tlung 
as a whole, and the comma keeps stickmg 
out. It gets on your nerves, because, after 
all. It destroys the reahty of the whole So 
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I got rid more and more of commas. Not 
because I had any prejudice against com- 
mas, but the comma was a stumbling- 
block. When you were conceivmg a sen- 
tence, the comma stopped you That is the 
illustrauon of the question of grammar and 
parts of speech, as part of the daily hfc 
as we hve it 

The other thing which I accomplished 
was the gettmg rid of noims In the Twen- 
tieth Century you feel hke movement The 
Nineteenth Century didn’t feel that way. 
The element of movement was not the 
predominaung thmg that they felt You 
know that m your lives movement is the 
thmg that occupies you most — you feel 
movement all the time And the Umted 
States had the first instance of what I call 
Twentieth Century writing You see it 
first m Walt Whitman He was the begin- 
mng of movement He didn’t see it very 
clearly, but there was a sense of movement 
that the European was much influenced 
by, because the Twenaeth Century has 
become the American Century That is 
what I mean when I say that each genera- 
tion has Its own literature 

There is a third element You see, every- 
body m his generation has his sense of 
time which belongs to his crowd But then, 
you always have the memory of what you 
were brought up with In most people that 
makes a double time, which makes con- 
fusion When one is beginmng to write he 
IS always under the shadow of the thing 
that is just past And that is the reason 
why the creative person always has the 
appearance of ughness There is this per- 
sistent drag of the habits that belong to 
you And m strugghng away from this 
thmg there is always an uglmess That is 
the other reason why the contemporary 
writer is always refused It is the effort of 
escapmg from the thmg which is a drag 
upon you that is so strong that the result 
IS an apparent uglmess, and the world al- 
ways says of the new writer, ‘It is so ugly’’ 
And they are right, because it ts ugly If 
you disagree with your parents, there is an 
uglmess m the relation. There is a double 
resistance that makes the essence of this 
thmg ugly 

You always have m your writmg the re- 
sistance outside of you and inside of you, 
a shadow upon you, and the thmg which 


you must express In the beginmng of 
your writmg, this struggle is so tremendous 
that that result is ugly, and that is the 
reason why the followers are always ac- 
cepted before the person who made the 
revolution The person who has made the 
fight probably makes it seem ugly, although 
the struggle has the much greater beauty 
But the followers die out, and the man 
lo who made the struggle and the quality of 
beauty remains m the intensity of the fight 
Eventually it comes out all right, and so 
you have this very queer situation which 
always happens with the followers the 
ongmal person has to have m him a certain 
element of ughness You know that is what 
happens over and over again the statement 
made that it is ugly — the statement made 
against me for the last twenty years And 
lo they are quite right, because it is ugly But 
the essence of that uglmess is the thmg 
which will always make it beautiful I 
myself think it is much more interesting 
when It seems ugly, because m it you 
see the element of the fight The literature 
of one hundred years ago is perfectly easy 
to see, because the sediment of ughness 
has settled down and you got the solemmty 
of Its beauty But to a person of my tem- 
30 perament, it is much more amusing when 
It has the vitahty of the struggle 

In my own case, the Twentieth Century, 
which America created after the Civil War, 
and which had certain elements, had a 
defimte influence on me And m The 
Making of Americans, which is a book I 
would hke to talk about, I gradually and 
slowly found out that there were two 
things I had to think about, the fact that 
40 knowledge is acquired, so to speak, by 
memory, but that when you know any- 
thing, memory doesn’t come m At any 
moment that you are conscious of knowmg 
anything, memory plays no part When 
any of you feels anybody else, memory 
doesn’t come mto it. You have the sense 
of the immediate Remember that my 
immediate forebears were people hke 
Meredith, Thomas Hardy, and so forth, 
50 and you will see what a struggle it was to do 
this thing This was one of my first efforts 
to give the appearance of one time- 
knowledge, and not to make it a narrative 
story This is what I mean by immediacy 
of description you will find it in The Mak- 
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ing of Americans ‘It happens very often 
that a man has it in him, that a man does 
something, that he does it very often that 
he does many things, when he is a young 
man when he is an old man, when he is an 
older man ’ Do you see what I mean? And 
here is a descnpuon of a thing that is very 
interestmg ‘One of such of these kmd of 
them had a Uttle boy and this one, the httle 
son wanted to make a coUecuon of butter- lo 
flies and beetles and it was all excitmg to 
him and it was all arranged then and then 
the father said to the son you are certam 
this is not a cruel thmg that you are wantmg 
to be doing, killmg thmgs to make collec- 
tions of them, and the son was very dis- 
turbed then and they talked about it to- 
gether the two of them and more and more 
they talked about it then and then at last 
the boy was convinced it was a cruel thmg m 
and he said he would not do it and the 
father said the little boy was a noble boy 
to give up pleasure when it was a cruel one 
The boy went to bed then and then the 
father when he got up in the early monung 
saw a wonderfully beautiful moth m the 
room and he caught him and he killed him 
and he pinned him and he woke up his son 
then and showed it to him and he said to 
him “see what a good father I am to have 30 
caught and killed this one,” the boy was all 
mixed up inside him and then he said he 
would go on with his collectmg and that 
was all there was then of discussing and 
this IS a httle description of something that 
happened once and it is very mteresung ’ 

I was trymg to get this present imme- 
diacy without trymg to drag m anythmg 
else I had to use present participles, new 
constructions of grammar The grammar- 40 
construcuons are correct, but they are 
changed, in order to get this immediacy. 

In short, from that time I have been trying 
in every possible way to get the sense of 
immediacy, and pracucally all the work I 
have done has been in that direction. 

In The Making of Americans I had an 
idea that I could get a sense of immediacy 
if I made a description of every kmd of 
human bemg that existed, the rules for re- 50 
semblances and all the other thmgs, until 
really I had made a description of every 
human bemg — I found this out when I 
was at Harvard workmg under Wilham 
James 


Did you ever see that article that came 
out m The Atlantic Monthly a year or 
two ago, about my experiments with auto- 
matic wntmg? It was very amusmg The 
experiment that I did was to take a lot of 
people m moments of fatigue and rest and 
activity of various kinds, and see if they 
could do anythmg with automatic wntmg. 
I found they could not do anythmg with 
automatic wntmg, but I found out a great 
deal about how people act I found there a 
certam kmd of human bemg who acted m 
a certam way, and another kmd who acted 
m another kind of way, and their resem- 
blances and their differences. And then 
I wanted to find out if you could make a 
history of the whole world, if you could 
know the whole hfe history of everyone 
m the world, their shght resemblances and 
lack of resemblances I made enormous 
charts, and I tried to carry these charfs out 
You start m and you take everyone that 
you know, and then when you see anybody 
who has a certam expression or turn of the 
face that remmds you of some one, you 
find out where he agrees or disagrees with 
the character, until you build up the whole 
scheme I got to the place where I didn’t 
know whether I knew people or not I 
made so many charts that when I used to 
go down the streets of Pans I wondered 
whether they were people I knew or ones I 
didn’t That is what The Making of Ameri- 
cans was mtended to be I was to make a 
descnpuon of every kmd of human bemg 
until I could know by these vanauons how 
everybody was to be known Then I got 
very much interested m this thmg, and I 
wrote about nme hundred pages, and I 
came to a logical conclusion that this thing 
could be done Anybody who has pauence 
enough could hterally and entirely make 
of the whole world a history of human 
nature When I found it could be done, I 
lost interest m it As soon as I found def- 
mitely and clearly and completely that I 
could do It, I stopped wntmg the long 
book It didn’t mterest me any longer. 
In doing the thmg, I foimd out this ques- 
uon of resemblances, and I found m mak- 
ing these analyses that the resemblances 
were not of memory I had to remember 
what person looked like the other person 
Then I found this contradicUon that the 
resemblances were a matter of memory. 
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There were two prime elements mvolved, 
the element of memory and the other of 
immediacy 

The element of memory was a perfectly 
feasible thmg, so then I gave it up I then 
started a book which I called A Long Gay 
Book to see if I could work the thing up 
to a faster tempo I wanted to see if I could 
make that a more complete vision I wanted 
to see if I could hold it in the frame 
Ordinarily the novels of the Nineteenth 
Century live by association, they are wont 
to call up other pictures than the one they 
present to you I didn’t want, when I said 
‘water,’ to have you think of runmng water 
Therefore I began hmiting my vocabulary, 
because I wanted to get rid of anything 
except the picture within the frame While 
I was writing I didn’t want, when I used one 
word, to make it carry with it too many 
associations I wanted as far as possible to 
make it exact, as exact as mathematics, 
that IS to say, for example, if one and one 
make two, I wanted to get words to have 
as much exactness as that When I put 
them down they were to have this quahty 
The whole history of my work, from The 
Making of Americans, has been a history 
of that I made a great many discoveries, 
but the thing that I was always trying to 
do was this thing 

One thing which came to me is that the 
Twentieth Century gives of itself a feehng 
of movement, and has in its way no feel- 
mg for events To the Twentieth Century 
events are not important You must know 
that Events are not exciting Events have 
lost their mterest for people You read them 
more like a soothmg syrup, and if you listen 
over the radio you don’t get very excited 
The thmg has got to this place, that events 
are so wonderful that they are not exciting 
Now you have to remember that the busi- 
ness of an artist is to be exciting If the 
thmg has its proper vitahty, the result 
must be exciting I was struck with it 
durmg the War the average dough-boy 
standmg on a street comer doing nothmg — 
(they say, at the end of their doing noth- 
mg, ‘I guess I’ll go home’) — ^was much 
more exatmg to people than when the 
soldiers went over the top The populace 
were passionately interested in their stand- 
mg on the street comers, more so than m 
the St Mihiel drive And it is a perfectly 


natural thmg Events had got so con- 
tinuous that the fact that events were tak- 
ing place no longer stimulated anybody. 
To see three men, strangers, standmg, ex- 
pressed their personality to the European 
man so much more than anythmg else 
they could do. That thmg impressed me 
very much But the novel which tells about 
what happens is of no mterest to anybody 
lo It is qmte characteristic that in The Making 
of Americans, Proust, Ulysses, nothmg 
much happens People are mterested m 
existence Newspapers excite people very 
httle Sometimes a personahty breaks 
through the newspapers — Lmdbergh, Dil- 
hnger — when the personahty has vitahty 
It wasn’t what Dilhnger did that excited 
anybody The feehng is perfectly simple 
You can see it in my Four Saints Saints 
20 shouldn’t do anythmg The fact that a 
saint is there is enough for anybody The 
Four Saints was written about as static as 
I could make it The samts conversed a 
httle, and it all did something It did 
something more than the theatre which 
has tried to make events has done For our 
purposes, for our contemporary purposes, 
events have no importance I merely say 
that for the last thirty years events are of 
30 no importance They may make a great 
many people unhappy, they may cause 
convulsions m history, but from the stand- 
point of excitement, the kind of excitement 
the Nineteenth Century got out of events 
doesn’t exist 

And so what I am trymg to make you 
understand is that every contemporary 
writer has to find out what is the inner time- 
sense of his contemporarmess The writer 
40 or painter, or what not, feels this thmg 
more vibrantly, and he has a passionate 
need of putting it down, and that is what 
creativcness does He spends his life m 
putting down this thmg which he doesn’t 
know IS a contemporary thing If he doesn’t 
put down the contemporary thmg, he isn’t 
a great writer, for he has to hve m the past. 
That IS what I mean by ‘everything is con- 
temporary ’ The minor poets of the period, 
50 or the precious poets of the period, are all 
people who are under the shadow of the 
past A man who is makmg a revolution 
has to be contemporary A minor person 
can live m the imagination That tells the 
story pretty completely. 
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The question of repetition is very im- 
portant. It IS important because there is 
no such thmg as repetition Everybody 
tells every story m about the same way 
You know perfectly weU that when you 
and your roommates tell somethmg, you 
are telhng the same story m about the same 
way But the pomt about it is this Every- 
body IS telling the story m the same way 
But if you listen carefully, you wiU see that lo 
not all the story is the same There is 
always a shght variation Somebody comes 
m, and you tell the story over agam. 
Every time you tell that story it is told 
shghtly differently All my early work was 
a careful hstemng to all the people telhng 
their story, and I conceived the idea which 
IS, funmiy enough, the same as the idea 
of the cmema The cinema goes on the 
same prmciple each picture is just infim- 20 
tesimally different from the one before 
If you hsten carefully, you say something, 
the other person says somethmg, but each 
time It changes just a httle, until finally 
you come to the point where you convince 
him or you don’t convince him I used to 
hsten very carefully to people talking I had 
a passion for knowing just what I call their 
‘insides ’ And m The Making of Americans 
1 did this thing, but of course to my rmnd 30 
there is no repetition For instance, in 
these early ‘Portraits,’ and m a whole lot 
of them m this book {Portraits and Prayers) 
you will see that every time a statement is 
made about someone being somewhere, 
that statement is different If I had re- 
peated, nobody would hsten Nobody 
could be in the room with a person who 
said the same thmg over and over and over 
He would drive everybody mad There has 40 
to be a very shght change Really hsten to 
the way you talk, and every time you change 
It a httle bit That change, to me, was a very 
important thmg to find out You will see 
that when I kept on saymg somethmg was 
something or somebody was somebody, I 
changed it just a httle bit until I got a 
whole portrait I conceived the idea of 
bmlding this thing up It was all based 
upon this thing of everybody’s shghtly 50 
building this thing up What I was after 
was this immediacy. A single photograph 
doesn’t give it. I was trying for this thmg, 
and so to my mind there is no repetition 
The only thing that is repetition is when 
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somebody tells you what he has learned 
No matter how you say it, you say it dif- 
ferently It was this that led me m all that 
early work 

You see, finally, after I got this thmg as 
completely as I could, then, of course, it 
bemg my nature, I wanted to tear it down 
I attacked the problem from another way 
I hstened to people I condensed it m about 
three words There again, if you read those 
later ‘Portraits,’ you will see that I used 
three or four words mstead of makmg a 
cmema of it I wanted to condense it as 
much as possible and change it around, 
until you could get the movement of a 
human being If 1 wanted to make a picture 
of you as you sit there, I would wait until 
I got a picture of you as individuals and 
then I’d change them imtil I got a picture 
of you as a whole 

I did these ‘Portraits,’ and then I got 
the idea of doing plays I had the ‘Por- 
traits’ so much m my head that I would 
almost know how you differ one from the 
other I got this idea of the play, and put it 
down m a few words I wanted to put them 
down m that way, and I began writmg 
plays and I wrote a great many of them 
The Nmeteenth Centtiry wrote a great 
many plays, and none of them are now read, 
because the Nineteenth Century wanted to 
put their novels on the stage The better 
the play the more static The minute you 
try to make a play a novel, it doesn’t work 
That IS the reason I got interested m domg 
these plays 

When you get to that pomt there is no 
essential difference between prose and 
poetry This is essenuaUy the problem 
with which your generation will have to 
wrestle The thing has got to the pomt 
where poetry and prose have to concern 
themselves with the static thmg That is 
up to you 

1935 1935 

THE LIFE OF JUAN GRIS ' 

The Life and Death of Juan Gris 

Juan Gris was one of the younger children 
of a well-to-do merchant of Madrid. The 

I Juan Gns(i887-'i927) was, with Bracque and Picasso, 
one of the front-guard of cubism. Like his comem- 
poranes, he passed through a number of phases from 
pure representation to a concentration on composition. 
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earliest picture he has of himself is at 
about five years of age dressed in a httle 
lace dress standing beside his mother who 
was very sweet and pleasantly maternal- 
lookmg When he was about seven years 
old his father failed m busmess honorably 
and the family fell upon very hard tunes 
but in one way and another two sons and a 
daughter hved to grow up well educated 
and on the whole prosperous Juan went 
to the school of engineering at Madrid and 
when about seventeen came to Paris to 
study He tells dehghtful stories of his 
father and Spamsh ways which strangely 
enough he never liked He had very early a 
very great attraction and love for French 
culture French culture has always seduced 
me he was fond of saying It seduces me 
and then I am seduced over again He 
used to tell how Spamards love not to resist 
temptation In order to please them the 
better class merchants such as his father 
would always have to leave many httle 
things about ever5rthmg else bemg pack- 
ages carefully tied up and m the back on 
shelves He used to dwell upon the lack of 
trust and comradeship m Spanish hfe 
Each one is a general or does not fight and 
if he does not fight each one is a general 
No one that is no Spamard can help any 
one because no one no Spamard can help 
any one And this being so and it is so 
Juan Gris was a brother and comrade to 
every one being one as no one ever had 
been one That is the proportion One to 
any one number of millions That is any 
propornon Juan Gris was that one 
French culture was always a seducbon 
Bracque who was such a one was always a 
seduction seducing French culture seduc- 
ing agam and again Josette equable intel- 
hgent faithful spontaneous dehcate cou- 
rageous dehghtful forethoughtful the school 
of Fomtainebleau dehcate dehberate meas- 
ured and free all these things seduced I 
am seduced and then I am seduced over 
again he was fond of saymg He had his 
own Spamsh gift of mtimacy We were in- 
timate Juan knew what he did In the be- 
ginmng he did all sorts of thmgs he used to 

to an intensive use of decorative color^ and to analytical 
abstraction In addition to his work on smaller can- 
vases he designed sets for the ballet> to which Miss 
Stem refers Her portrait was written at the tune of 
his death, and appeared soon after in Trannttontno 4, 
ibo-62 


draw for humorous illustrated papers he 
had a child a boy named George he hved 
about he was not young and enthusiastic 
The first serious exhibition of his pictures 
was at the Galene Kahnweiler rue Vignon 
m 1914 As a Spamard he knew cubism 
and had stepped through mto it He had 
stepped through it There was beside this 
perfection To have it shown you Then 
10 came the war and desertion There was 
httle aid Four years partly illness much 
perfection and re)oimng beauty and per- 
fecbon and then at the end there came a 
defimte creation of something This is 
what IS to be measured He made some- 
thing that is to be measured And that 
IS that somethmg 

Therein Juan Gns is not everything but 
more than anything He made that thmg 
20 He made the thing He made a thmg to be 
measured 

Later having done it he could be sorry 
It was not why they like it And so he 
made it very well loving and he made it 
very plainly playing And he liked a kmfe 
and all but reasonably This is what is 
made to be and he then did some stage 
settmg We hked it but nobody else could 
see that somethmg is everythmg It is 
30 everythmg if it is what is it Nobody can 
ask about measuring Unfortunately Juan 
could go on hving No one can say that 
Henry Kahnweiler can be left out of him 
I remember he said Kahnweiler goes on 
but no one buys anythmg and I said it to 
him and he smiled so gently and said I was 
everything This is the history of Juan Gns 

1927 1934 

FROM A LONG GAY BOOK 
WHEN THEY ARE A LITTLE OLDER ' 

When they are very httle just a baby they 
cannot know that thing. When they are a 
httle bigger they can know that other ones 
are older and younger When they are a 
httle bigger they can remember that they 
were httler When they are a httle older 
they can know that they are then not what 
50 any one is describing, they are knowing 
then that they are older th^ the descrip- 
tion, than every description of the age they 

I The selection, to which the title has been given by the 
editors, is from A Long Gay Booky printed m Matissey 
Picasso Of G S (Fans, i933),25-a6 
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are then When they are older they arc be- 
ginning to remember their reading, they 
are begmmng to beheve a description of 
them When they are a httle older they are 
knowing then that they just have been 
younger When they are a httle older they 
are beginning to know they will be older 
When they are a httle older theytaiow they 
are old enough to know that age is a dilFer- 
ent thing than it has been When they are a lo 
httle older they are knowing they are be- 
ginning then to be young to some who are 
much older and they are beginning to be 
old to some who are much younger When 
they are a httle older they know they are 
begmmng to be afraid of changing thinkmg 
about ageing, they are beginnmg then to 
know somethmg of being uncertain about 
what IS bemg young and what is bemg old, 
they are begmmng then to be afraid of 20 
everythmg When they are a httle older 
they are commg to be certain that they 
have been younger When they are a little 
older they are begmmng to be certam that 
age has no meamng When they are coming 
to be a httle older they are coming to be 
saying that they are beginmng to be won- 
dermg if age has not some meamng When 
they are a little older they are certainly be- 
ginmng to be behevmg what they remem- 30 
bered reading about bemg young and older 
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and middle aged and older and almost old 
and old When they are a httle older they 
are commencing to be certam that agemg 
has meamng. When they are a httle older 
they are certain that they can be older and 
that bemg older will sometime be commg 
When they are a httle older they are com- 
menang mentiomng ageing to prepare any 
one for some such thmg being somethmg 
that will be showmg m them When they 
are a httle older they are commencing men- 
tioning that they are expectmg anything 
When they are a httle older they are com- 
mencing mentiomng any such thmg quite 
often When they are a httle older they are 
not mentiomng being an older one, they 
are then menuomng that many are existing 
who are bemg young ones When they are 
a httle older they are mentiomng anything 
and mentiomng it qmte often When they 
are a httle older any one is mentioning that 
thmg and not mentiomng everythmg and 
they are mentiomng bemg a httle older and 
they are mentiomng everything. When they 
are a httle older it depends then on how 
much longer they will be being hvmg just 
how long they will be mentiomng anything 
agam and again They are then completely 
old ones and not any one is knowmg every- 
thmg of that thing 

1909-1912 1933 
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DEATH IN THE WOODS > 

I 

She was an old woman and hved on a farm 
near the town m which I hved All country 

I ‘It seems to me that the theme of this story is the per- 
sistent animal hunger of man There are these women 
who spend their whole lives, rather durably feedmg 
this hunger For years 1 wanted to write this story 
‘As for the technique, it was quite definitely thought 
out Over a period of several years I made several at- 
tempts that had to be thrown aside For example I 
thought it necessary to definitely lift the animal hun- 
ger, I wanted to get at, out of the realm of sex There- 
fore my tired-out, sexless old woman, the dogs feedmg 
from the food attached to her body after her own 
death And there is always the desire to get your story 
imbedded m the whole life of a community 

‘The story has us particular form, attempts at flashes 
out of a community life, the young man and the Ger- 
man fighting over the girl m the road, the son bringing 


and small-town people have seen such old 
women, but no one knows much about 
them Such an old woman comes into town 
driving an old wom-out horse or she comes 
afoot carrying a basket She may own a 
few hens and have eggs to sell She bnngs 

his mistress to his mother’s house, the butcher, half- 
grudgmgly and yet out of pity, giving her the meat 
bones, the dogs circlmg in the mysterious moonlit 
mght m the forest, the men and boys of the town 
hurrying out of town to find the body all of this 
to get a certam effect It is a little hard to define What 
IS wanted is something beyond the horizon, to retain 
the sense of mystery m life while showing, at the some 
time, at what cost our ordinary animal hungers are 
sometimes fed ’ Author’s note 

Anderson mentions the theme of this tale m A Story 
Teller's Storyl^ Y , 1924) Its first complete version, 
differing slightly from that prmted above, is m Tar A 
Midwest Childhood{^ Y , 1926) 
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them m a basket and takes them to a grocer 
There she trades them m. She gets some 
salt pork and some beans Then she gets a 
pou^ or two of sugar and some flour 
Afterwards she goes to the butcher’s and 
asks for some dog-meat. She may spend 
ten or fifteen cents, but when she does she 
asks for something Formerly the butchers 
gave hver to any one who wanted to carry 
It away In our family we were always hav- 
mg It Once one of my brothers got a 
whole cow’s hver at the slaughter-house 
near the fair grounds in our town We had it 
until we were sick of it It never cost a cent 
I have hated the thought of it ever smce 
The old farm woman got some hver and 
a soup bone She never visited with any 
one, and as soon as she got what she wanted 
she ht out for home. It made qmte a load 
for such an old body. No one gave her a 
hft People drive right down a road and 
never notice an old woman hke that 

There was such an old woman who used 
to come into town past our house one Sum- 
mer and Fall when I was a young boy and 
was sick with what was called inflammatory 
rheumatism She went home later carrymg 
a heavy pack on her back Two or three 
large gaunt-looking dogs followed at her 
heels 

The old woman was nothing special She 
was one of the nameless ones that hardly 
any one knows, but she got into my 
thoughts I have just suddenly now, after 
all these years, remembered her and what 
happened It is a story Her name was 
Grimes, and she lived with her husband 
and son in a small unpainted house on the 
bank of a small creek four miles from town 
The husband and son were a tough lot 
Although the son was but twenty-one, he 
had already served a term in jail It was 
whispered about that the woman’s husband 
stole horses and ran them off to some other 
county Now and then, when a horse 
turned up missing, the man had also dis- 
appeared No one ever caught him Once, 
when I was loafing at Tom Whitehead’s 
hvery-bam, the man came there and sat on 
the bench in front. Two or three other 
men were there, but no one spoke to him 
He sat for a few minutes and then got up 
and went away When he was leaving he 
turned aroimd and stared at the men 
There was a look of defiance in his eyes 


‘Well, I have tried to be friendly You don’t 
want to talk to me It has been so wherever 
I have gone in this tovra If, some day, one 
of your fine horses turns up missihg, well, 
then what?’ He did not say anything actu- 
ally ‘I’d hke to bust one of you on the 
jaw,’ was about what his eyes said I re- 
member how the look m his eyes made me 
shiver 

The old man belonged to a family that 
had had money once. His name was Jake 
Grimes It all comes back clearly now His 
father, John Grimes, had owned a sawmill 
when the country was new, and had made 
money Then he got to drinking and nm- 
mng after women When he died there 
wasn’t much left 

Jake blew m the rest Pretty soon there 
wasn’t any more lumber to cut and his land 
was nearly all gone 

He got his wife off a German farmer, for 
whom he went to work one June day m the 
wheat harvest She was a young thing then 
and scared to death You see, the farmer 
was up to somethmg with the girl — she 
was, I think, a bound girl and his wife had 
her suspicions She took it out on the girl 
when the man wasn’t arotmd Then, when 
the wife had to go off to town for supphes, 
the farmer got after her She told young 
Jake that nothing really ever happened, but 
he didn’t know whether to believe it or not 

He got her pretty easy himself, the first 
time he was out with her He wouldn’t have 
married her if the German farmer hadn’t 
tried to tell him where to get off He got 
her to go riding with him in his buggy one 
mght when he was threshing on the place, 
and then he came for her the next Sunday 
mght 

She managed to get out of the house 
without her employer’s seeing, but when 
she was getting into the buggy he showed 
up. It was almost dark, and he just popped 
up suddenly at the horse’s head He 
grabbed the horse by the bridle and Jake 
got out his buggy-whip 

They had it out all right' The German 
was a tough one Maybe he didn’t care 
whether his wife knew or not Jake hit him 
over the face and shoulders with the buggy- 
whip, but the horse got to acung up and he 
had to get out 

Then the two men went for it The girl 
didn’t see it The horse started to run away 
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and went nearly a mile down the road be- 
fore the girl got him stopped Then she 
managed to ue him to a tree beside the 
road (I wonder how I know all this It 
must have stuck m my mind from small- 
town tales when I was a boy ) Jake found 
her there after he got through with the 
German She was huddled up m the buggy 
seat, crying, scared to death She told Jake 
a lot of stuff, how the German had tried to 
get her, how he chased her once into the 
barn, how another time, when they hap- 
pened to be alone m the house together, he 
tore her dress open clear down the front 
The German, she said, might have got her 
that time if he hadn’t heard his old woman 
drive in at the gate She had been off to 
town for supplies Well, she would be put- 
ting the horse in the barn The German 
managed to sneak off to the fields without 
his wife seeing He told the girl he would 
kill her if she told What could she do^ She 
told a he about ripping her dress in the 
bam when she was feeding the stock I 
remember now that she was a bound girl 
and did not know where her father and 
mother were Maybe she did not have any 
father You know what I mean 

Such bound children were often enough 
cruelly treated They were children who 
had no parents, slaves really There were 
very few orphan homes then They were 
legally bound mto some home It was a 
matter of pure luck how it came out 

II 

She married Jake and had a son and 
daughter, but the daughter died 

Then she settled down to feed stock 
That was her job At the German’s place 
she had cooked the food for the German 
and his wife The wife was a strong woman 
with big hips and worked most of the time 
in the fields with her husband She fed 
them and fed the cows in the barn, fed the 
pigs, the horses and the chickens Every 
moment of every day, as a young girl, was 
spent feeding something 

Then she married Jake Grimes and he 
had to be fed She was a shght thing, 
and when she had been married for three 
or four years, and after the two children 
were born, her slender shoulders became 
stooped 

Jake always had a lot of big dogs around 
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the house, that stood near the unused saw- 
mill near the creek He was always trading 
horses when he wasn’t stealing somethmg 
and had a lot of poor bony ones about Also 
he kept three or four pigs and a cow They 
were all pastured in the few acres left of the 
Grimes place and Jake did little enough work 
He went mto debt for a threshing outfit 
and ran it for several years, but it did not 
lo pay People did not trust him They were 
afraid he would steal the gram at mght He 
had to go a long way off to get work and it 
cost too much to get there In the Winter he 
hunted and cut a httle firewood, to be sold 
in some nearby town When the son grew 
up he was just like the father They got 
drunk together If there wasn’t anythmg to 
eat m the house when they came home the 
old man gave his old woman a cut over the 
20 head She had a few chickens of her own 
and had to kill one of them m a hurry 
When they were all killed she wouldn’t 
have any eggs to sell when she went to 
town, and then what would she do^ 

She had to scheme all her hfe about get- 
ting thmgs fed, getting the pigs fed so they 
would grow fat and could be butchered m 
the Fall When they were butchered her 
husband took most of the meat off to town 
30 and sold it If he did not do it first the boy 
did They fought sometimes and when they 
fought the old woman stood aside trembhng 
She had got the habit of silence anyway 
— that was fixed Sometimes, when she 
began to look old — she wasn’t forty yet — 
and when the husband and son were both 
off, trading horses or drmkmg or huntmg or 
steahng, she went around the house and 
the barnyard muttering to herself 
40 How was she going to get everythmg 
fed^ — that was her problem The dogs had 
to be fed There wasn’t enough hay m the 
bam for the horses and the cow If she 
didn’t feed the chickens how could they 
lay eggs’ Without eggs to sell how could 
she get thmgs m town, thmgs she had to 
have to keep the hfe of the farm going? 
Thank heaven, she did not have to feed her 
husband — m a certain way That hadn’t 
so lasted long after their marriage and after 
the babies came Where he went on his 
long trips she did not know Sometimes he 
was gone from home for weeks, and after 
the boy grew up they went off together 
They left everythmg at home for her to 
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manage and she had no money She knew 
no one No one ever talked to her m town 
When It was Winter she had to gather sticks 
of wood for her fire, had to try to keep the 
stock fed with very htde gram 

The stock m the barn cried to her hun- 
grily, the dogs followed her about In the 
Wmter the hens laid few enough eggs 
They huddled in the comers of the bam 
and she kept watching them If a hen lays 
an egg in the barn in the Wmter and you 
do not find it, it freezes and breaks 
One day m Wmter the old woman went off 
to town with a few eggs and the dogs fol- 
lowed her She did not get started until 
nearly three o’clock and the snow was 
heavy She hadn’t been feehng very well for 
several days and so she went muttermg 
along, scantily clad, her shoulders stooped 
She had an old gram bag m which she 
carried her eggs, tucked away down m the 
bottom There weren’t many of them, but 
m Wmter the price of eggs is up She would 
get a little meat m exchange for the eggs, 
some salt pork, a httle sugar, and some 
coffee perhaps It might be the butcher 
would give her a piece of hver 
When she had got to town and was trad- 
mg m her eggs the dogs lay by the door 
outside She did pretty well, got the thmgs 
she needed, more than she had hoped Then 
she went to the butcher and he gave her 
some hver and some dog-meat 

It was the first time any one had spoken 
to her m a friendly way for a long time The 
butcher was alone in his shop when she 
came m and was annoyed by the thought of 
such a sick-lookmg old woman out on such 
a day It was bitter cold and the snow, that 
had let up durmg the afternoon, was fallin g 
agam. The butcher said something about 
her husband and her son, swore at them, 
and the old woman stared at him, a look of 
mild surprise m her eyes as he talked He 
said that if either the husband or the son 
were going to get any of the hver or the 
heavy bones with scraps of meat hanging 
to them that he had put into the gram bag, 
he’d see him starve first. 

Starve, eh^ Well, thmgs had to be fed 
Men had to be fed, and the horses that 
weren’t any good but maybe could be 
traded off, and the poor thm cow that 
hadn’t given any milk for three months 
Horses, cows, pigs, dogs, men 


III 

The old woman had to get back before 
darkness came if she could The dogs fol- 
lowed at her heels, sniffing at the heavy 
gram bag she had fastened on her back. 
When she got to the edge of town she 
stopped by a fence and tied the bag on her 
back with a piece of rope she had earned m 
10 her dress-pocket for just that purpose That 
was an easier way to carry it Her arms 
ached It was hard when she had to crawl 
over fences and once she fell over and 
landed m the snow The dogs went frisk- 
mg about She had to struggle to get to her 
feet agam, but she made it The pomt of 
chmbing over the fences was that there was 
a short cut over a hill and through a woods 
She might have gone around by the road, 
20 but It was a mile farther that way. She was 
afraid she couldn’t make it And then, be- 
sides, the stock had to be fed There was a 
httle hay left and a httle corn Perhaps her 
husband and son would bring some home 
when they came They had driven off m the 
only buggy the Grimes family had, a 
rickety thing, a rickety horse hitched to 
the buggy, two other rickety horses led by 
halters They were gomg to trade horses, 
30 get a httle money if they could They might 
come home drunk It would be well to 
have somethmg in the house when they 
came back 

The son had an affair on with a woman 
at the county seat, fifteen miles away She 
was a rough enough woman, a tough one 
Once, m the Summer, the son had brought 
her to the house Both she and the son 
had been drinking Jake Grimes was away 
40 and the son and his woman ordered the old 
woman about hke a servant She didn’t 
mmd much, she was used to it Whatever 
happened she never said anythmg That 
was her way of getting along She had man- 
aged that way when she was a young girl 
at the German’s and ever since she had 
married Jake. That time her son brought 
his woman to the house they stayed all 
mght, sleeping together just as though they 
50 were married It hadn’t shocked the old 
woman, not much She had got past bemg 
shocked early m hfe. 

With the pack on her back she went pain- 
fully along across an open field, wadmg m 
the deep snow, and got into the woods. 
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There was a path, but it was hard to 
follow. Just beyond the top of the hill, 
where the woods was thickest, there was a 
small clearing Had some one once thought 
of buildmg a house there? The cleanng was 
as large as a building lot in town, large 
enough for a house and a garden The path 
ran along the side of the clearing, and when 
she got there the old woman sat down to 
rest at the foot of a tree lo 

It was a foohsh thing to do When she 
got herself placed, the pack agamst the 
tree’s trunk, it was mce, but what about 
gettmg up agam> She worried about that 
for a moment and then quietly closed her 
eyes 

She must have slept for a time. When 
you are about so cold you can’t get any 
colder The afternoon grew a little warmer 
and the snow came thicker than ever Then lo 
after a time the weather cleared The moon 
even came out 

There were four Grimes dogs that had 
followed Mrs Grimes into town, all tall 
gaunt fellows Such men as Jake Grimes 
and his son always keep just such dogs. 
They kick and abuse them, but they stay. 
The Grimes dogs, m order to keep from 
starving, had to do a lot of foragmg for 
themselves, and they had been at it while 30 
the old woman slept with her back to the 
tree at the side of the clearing They had 
been chasing rabbits m the woods and in 
adjoining fields and in their rangmg had 
picked up three other farm dogs 

After a tune all the dogs came back to the 
clearing They were excited about some- 
thing Such mghts, cold and clear and with 
a moon, do thmgs to dogs. It may be that 
some old instinct, come down from the 40 
nme when they were wolves and ranged 
the woods m packs on Winter mghts, comes 
back into them. 

The dogs in the clearmg, before the old 
woman, had caught two or three rabbits 
and their unmediate hunger had been satis- 
fied They began to play, runnmg in circles 
in the clearmg Round and round they ran, 
each dog’s nose at the tail of the next dog 
In the clearing, under the snow-laden trees 50 
and under the wmtry moon they made a 
strange picture, runmng thus silently, m a 
circle their runmng had beaten in the soft 
snow The dogs made no sound They ran 
aroimd and around in the circle 
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It may have been that the old woman 
saw them doing that before she died. She 
may have awakened once or twice and 
looked at the strange sight with dim old 
eyes 

She wouldn’t be very cold now, just 
drowsy Life hangs on a long time. Perhaps 
the old woman was out of her head She 
may have dreamed of her girlhood, at the 
German’s, and before that, when she was a 
child and before her mother Ut out and left 
her 

Her dreams couldn’t have been very 
pleasant Not many pleasant thmgs had 
happened to her Now and then one of the 
Grimes dogs left the runmng circle and 
came to stand before her The dog thrust 
his face close to her face His red tongue 
was hangmg out 

The runmng of the dogs may have been 
a kmd of death ceremony It may have been 
that the primitive mstmct of the wolf, hav- 
ing been aroused m the dogs by the mght 
and the runmng, made them somehow 
afraid 

‘Now we are no longer wolves. We are 
dogs, the servants of men Keep ahve, 
man' When man dies we become wolves 
again ’ 

When one of the dogs came to where the 
old woman sat with her back agamst the 
tree and thrust his nose close to her face he 
seemed satisfied and went back to run with 
the pack All the Grimes dogs did it at 
some ume durmg the evenmg, before she 
died I knew all about it afterward, when I 
grew to be a man, because once in a woods 
m lUinois, on another Winter mght, I saw 
a pack of dogs act just hke that The dogs 
were wamng for me to die as they had 
waited for the old woman that mght when 
I was a child, but when it happened to me 
I was a young man and had no mtention 
whatever of dying 

The old woman died sofdy and qmetly. 
When she was dead and when one of the 
Grimes dogs had come to her and had 
found her dead all the dogs stopped run- 
mng. 

They gathered about her 

WeU, she was dead now She had fed the 
Grimes dogs when she was alive, what 
about now'* 

There was the pack on her back, the 
gram bag contammg the piece of salt pork. 
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the liver the butcher had given her, the 
dog-meat, the soup bones The butcher in 
town, havmg been suddenly overcome with 
a feeling of pity, had loaded her gram bag 
heavily It had been a big haul for the old 
woman 

It was a big haul for the dogs now 
IV 

One of the Grimes dogs sprang suddenly 
out from among the others and began 
worrying the pack on the old woman's 
back Had the dogs really been wolves that 
one would have been the leader of the pack 
What he did, all the others did 

All of them sank their teeth into the 
gram bag the old woman had fastened with 
ropes to her back 

They dragged the old woman’s body out 
into the open clearing The worn-out dress 
was quickly tom from her shoulders When 
she was found, a day or two later, the dress 
had been torn from her body clear to the 
hips, but the dogs had not touched her 
body They had got the meat out of the 
gram bag, that was all Her body was frozen 
stiff when it was found, and the shoulders 
were so narrow and the body so shght that 
in death it looked like the body of some 
charmmg young girl 

Such things happened in towns of the 
Middle West, on farms near town, when I 
was a boy A hunter out after rabbits found 
the old woman’s body and did not touch it 
Something, the beaten round path in the 
httle snow-covered clearing, the silence of 
the place, the place where the dogs had 
worried the body trying to pull the gram bag 
away or tear it open — something startled the 
man and he hurried off to town 

I was m Mam street with one of my 
brothers who was town newsboy and who 
was taking the afternoon papers to the 
stores It was almost mght 

The hunter came mto a grocery and told 
his story Then he went to a hardware-shop 
and mto a drugstore Men began to gather 
on the sidewalks. Then they started out 
along the road to the place m the woods 
My brother should have gone on about 
his business of distributing papers but he 
didn’t Every one was going to tbe woods 
The undertaker went and the town marshal. 
Several men got on a dray and rode out to 
where the path left the road and went mto 


the woods, but the horses weren’t very 
sharply shod and shd about on the shppery 
roads They made no better time than 
those of us who walked. 

The town marshal was a large man whose 
leg had been injured m the Civil War He 
carried a heavy cane and hmped rapidly 
along the road My brother and I followed 
at his heels, and as we went other men and 
10 boys joined the crowd 

It had grown dark by the time we got to 
where the old woman had left the road but 
the moon had come out The marshal was 
thinking there might have been a murder 
He kept asking the hunter questions The 
hunter went along with his gun across his 
shoulders, a dog following at his heels It 
isn’t often a rabbit hunter has a chance to 
be so conspicuous He was tabng full ad- 
20 vantage of it, leading the procession with 
the town marshal ‘1 didn’t see any wounds 
She was a beautiful young girl. Her face 
was buried in the snow No, I didn’t know 
her ’ As a matter of fact, the hunter had not 
looked closely at the body He had been 
frightened She might have been murdered 
and some one might spring out from behind 
a tree and murder him In a woods, m the 
late afternoon, when the trees are all bare 
30 and there is white snow on the ground, 
when all is silent, something creepy steals 
over the mind and body If something 
strange or uncanny has happened in the 
neighborhood all you think about is getting 
away from there as fast as you can 

The crowd of men and boys had got to 
where the old woman had crossed the field 
and went, following the marshal and the 
hunter, up the shght inchne and mto the 
40 woods 

My brother and I were silent He had his 
bundle of papers in a bag slung across his 
shoulder When he got back to town he 
would have to go on distributing his papers 
before he went home to supper. If I went 
along, as he had no doubt already deter- 
mined I should, we would both be late 
Either mother or our older sister would 
have to warm our supper. 

50 Well, we would have something to teU 
A boy did not get such a chance very often 
It was lucky we just happened to go into 
the grocery when the hunter came m The 
hunter was a country fellow Neither of US 
had ever seen him before. 
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Now the crowd of men and boys had got 
to the clearing Darkness comes quickly on 
such Winter mghts, but the full moon 
made everything clear My brother and I 
stood near the tree, beneath which the old 
woman had died 

She did not look old, lying there in that 
light, frozen and still One of the men 
turned her over in the snow and I saw 
everything My body trembled with some lo 
strange mystical feeling and so did my 
brother’s It might have been the cold 

Neither of us had ever seen a woman’s 
body before It may have been the snow, 
chnging to the frozen flesh, that made it 
look so white and lovely, so like marble 
No woman had come with the party from 
town, but one of the men, he was the town 
blacksmith, took off his overcoat and spread 
It over her Then he gathered her into his 20 
arms and started off to town, all the others 
following silently At that time no one knew 
who she was 

V 

I had seen everything, had seen the oval 
in the snow, hke a mimarnre race-track, 
where the dogs had run, had seen how the 
men were mystified, had seen the white 
bare young-lookmg shoulders, had heard 30 
the whispered comments of the men 

The men were simply mystified They 
took the body to the undertaker’s, and when 
the blacksmith, the hunter, the marshal and 
several others had got inside they closed the 
door If father had been there perhaps he 
could have got in, but we boys couldn’t 

I went with my brother to distribute the 
rest of his papers and when we got home it 
was my brother who told the story 40 

I kept silent and went to bed early It 
may have been I was not satisfied with the 
way he told it 

Later, in the town, I must have heard 
other fragments of the old woman’s story 
She was recognized the next day and there 
was an investigation 

The husband and son were found some- 
where and brought to town and there was an 
attempt to connect them with the woman’s 50 
death, but it did not work They had per- 

feet enoMgfi alibis 

However, the town was agamst them 
They had to get out. Where they went I 
never heard 


I remember only the picture there in the 
forest, the men standmg about, the naked 
girhsh-looking figure, face down m the 
snow, the tracks made by the runnmg dogs 
and the clear cold Winter sky above White 
fragments of clouds were driftmg across 
the sky They went racing across the little 
open space among the trees 

The scene m the forest had become for 
me, without my knowmg it, the foundaUon 
for the real story I am now trymg to tell 
The fragments, you see, had to be picked 
up slowly, long afterwards 

Things happened When I was a young 
man I worked on the farm of a German 
The hired-girl was afraid of her employer 
The farmer’s wife hated her 

I saw things at that place. Once later, I 
had a half-uncanny, mystical adventure 
with dogs m an Ilhnois forest on a clear, 
moon-ht Wmter night. When I was a 
schoolboy, and on a Summer day, 1 went 
with a boy friend out along a creek some 
miles from town and came to the house 
where the old woman had lived No one 
had hved in the house since her death The 
doors were broken from the hinges, the 
window hghts were all broken As the boy 
and I stood in the road outside, two dogs, 
)ust rovmg farm dogs no doubt, came run- 
ning around the corner of the house The 
dogs were tall, gaunt fellows and came 
down to the fence and glared through at us, 
standing in the road 

The whole thing, the story of the old 
woman’s death, was to me as I grew older 
like music heard from far off The notes 
had to be picked up slowly one at a time 
Somethmg had to be understood. 

The woman who died was one destmed 
to feed ammal life Anyway, that is all she 
ever did She was feeding animal hfe before 
she was born, as a child, as a young woman 
working on the farm of the German, after 
she married, when she grew old and when 
she died She fed animal hfe in cows, m 
chickens, in pigs, in horses, m dogs, m 
men Her daughter had died m childhood 
and with her one son she had no amculate 
relauons On the mght when she died she 
was hurrying homeward, beanng on her 
body food for animal hfe 

She died m the clearing m the woods and 
even after her death contmued feedmg 
animal life 
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You see it is likely that, when my brother 
told the story, that night when we got home 
and my mother and sister sat hstenmg, I 
did not think he got the pomt He was too 
young and so was I. A thing so complete 
has Its own beauty. 

I shall not try to emphasize the point. I 


am only explammg why I was dissatisfied 
then and have been ever since. I speak of 
that only that you may understand why I 
have been impelled to try to tell the simple 
story over agam. 

1933 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 

1898- 


THE UNDEFEATED 

Manuel Garcia climbed the stairs to Don 10 
Miguel Retana’s office He set down his 
suitcase and knocked on the door There 
was no answer Manuel, standing in the 
hallway, felt there was someone in the 
room He felt it through the door 
‘Retana,’ he said, listemng 
There was no answer 
He’s there, all right, Manuel thought 
‘Retana,’ he said and banged the door 
‘Who’s there’’ said someone m the office jo 
‘M e, Manolo,’ Manuel said 
‘What do you want’’ asked the voice 
‘I want to work,’ Manuel said 
Somethmg in the door chcked several 
times and it swung open Manuel went m, 
carrying his suitcase 

A little man sat behind a desk at the far 
side of the room Over his head was a bull’s 
head, stuffed by a Madrid taxidermist, on 
the walls were framed photographs and 30 
bull-fight posters 

The httle man sat looking at Manuel 
‘I thought they’d killed you,’ he said. 

Manuel knocked with his knuckles on 
the desk The httle man sat lookmg at him 
across the desk. 

‘How many corridas you had this year?’ 
Retana asked 

‘One,’ he answered 

‘Just that one’’ the httle man asked 4° 

‘That’s aU ’ 

‘I read about it m the papers,’ Retana 
said He leaned back m the clmr and looked 
at Manuel 

Manuel looked up at the stuffed bull He 
had seen it often before He felt a certain 
family mterest in it It had killed his 
brother, the promising one, about mne 
vears aco Manuel remembered the day. 


There was a brass plate on the oak shield 
the bull’s head was mounted on Manuel 
could not read it, but he imagmed it was 
in memory of his brother Well, he had 
been a good kid 

The plate said ‘The Bull “Mariposa” of 
the Duke of Veragua, which accepted 
9 varas for 7 caballos, and caused the death 
of Antomo Garcia, NoviUero, April 27, 
1909’ 

Retana saw him lookmg at the stuffed 
bull’s head 

‘The lot the Duke sent me for Sunday 
will make a scandal,’ he said. ‘They’re all 
bad m the legs What do they say about 
them at the Caffi’’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Manuel said ‘I just got 
in ’ 

‘Yes,’ Retana said ‘You still have your 
bag’ 

He looked at Manuel, leamng back be- 
hmd the big desk 

‘Sit down,’ he said ‘Take off your cap ’ 

Manuel sat down, his cap off, his face 
was changed He looked pale, and his 
coleta pinned forward on his head, so that 
It would not show under the cap, gave him 
a strange look 

‘You don’t look well,’ Retana said 

‘I just got out of the hospital,’ Manuel 
said 

‘I heard they’d cut your leg off,’ Retana 
said 

‘No,’ said Manuel ‘It got all nght ’ 

Retana leaned forward across the desk 
and pushed a wooden box of agarettes 
toward Manuel 

‘Have a cigarette,’ he said. 

‘Thanks ’ 

Manuel lit it 

‘Smoke?’ he said, offering the match to 
Retana. 
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‘No,’ Retana waved his hand, ‘I never 
smoke ’ 

Retana watched him smokmg 
‘Why don’t you get a job and go to 
work?’ he said 

‘I don’t want to work,’ Manuel said ‘I 
am a bull-fighter ’ 

‘There aren’t any bull-fighters any more,’ 
Retana said 

‘I’m a bull-fighter,’ Manuel said 
‘Yes, while you’re m there,’ Retana said 
Manuel laughed 

Retana sat, saying nothing and lookmg at 
Manuel 

‘I’U put you m a nocturnal if you want,’ 
Retana offered 

‘When^’ Manuel asked 
‘To-morrow mght ’ 

‘I don’t hke to substitute for anybody,’ 
Manuel said That was the way they all 
got killed That was the way Salvador got 
killed He tapped with his knuckles on the 
table 

‘It’s all I’ve got,’ Retana said 
‘Why don’t you put me on next week?’ 
Manuel suggested 

‘You wouldn’t draw,’ Retana said ‘All 
they want is Litri and Rubito and La Torre 
Those kids are good ’ 

‘They’d come to see me get it,’ Manuel 
said, hopefully 

‘No, they wouldn’t They don’t know 
who you are any more ’ 

‘I’ve got a lot of stuff,’ Manuel said 
‘I’m offering to put you on to-morrow 
mght,’ Reuna said ‘You can work with 
young Hernandez and kill two novillos 
after the Chariots 

‘Whose novillos^’ Manuel asked 
‘I don’t know Whatever stuff they’ve 
got m the corrals What the veterinaries 
won’t pass m the dayume ’ 

‘I don’t hke to subsutute,’ Manuel said 
You can take it or leave it,’ Retana said. 
He leaned forward over the papers He was 
no longer mterested The appeal that Man- 
uel had made to him for a moment when 
he thought of the old days was gone He 
would hke to get him to subsutute for 
Larita because he could get him cheaply 
He could get others cheaply too He 
would hke to help him though Still he 
had given him the chance It was up to 
him 

‘How much do I get?’ Manuel asked He 


was still playing with the idea of refusing. 
But he knew he could not refuse 

‘Two hundred and fifty pesetas,’ Retana 
said He had thought of five hundred, but 
when he opened his mouth it said two 
hundred and fifty 

‘You pay ViUalta seven thousand,’ 
Manuel said 

‘You’re not Villalta,’ Retana said. 

10 ‘I know It,’ Manuel said 

‘He draws it, Manolo,’ Retana said in 
explanauon 

‘Sure,’ said Manuel He stood up. ‘Give 
me three hundred, Retana ’ 

‘All right,’ Retana agreed He reached in 
the drawer for a paper 

‘Can I have fifty now?’ Manuel asked 
‘Sure,’ said Retana He took a fifty peseta 
note out of his pocket-book and laid it, 
20 spread out flat, on the table 

Manuel picked it up and put it m his 
pocket 

‘What about a cuadnlla^’ he asked 
‘There’s the boys that always work for 
me mghts,’ Retana said ‘They’re all right ’ 
‘How about picadors?’ Manuel asked 
‘They’re not much,’ Retana admitted 
‘I’ve got to have one good pic,’ Manuel 
said 

30 ‘Get him then,’ Retana said ‘Go and get 
him ’ 

‘Not out of this,’ Manuel said. ‘I’m not 
paying for any cuadrilla out of sixty duros ’ 
Retana said nothing but looked at Man- 
uel across the big desk 

‘You know I’ve got to have one good pic,’ 
Manuel said 

Retana said nothmg but looked at Man- 
uel from a long way off 
40 ‘It isn’t right,’ Manuel said 

Retana was sull considermg him, learung 
back m his chair, considering him from a 
long way away 

‘There’re the regular pics,’ he offered 
‘I know,’ Manuel said ‘I know your 
regular pics ’ 

Retana did not smile Manuel knew it 
was over 

‘All I want IS an even break,’ Manuel 
50 said reasomngly. ‘When I go out there I 
want to be able to call my shots on the bull. 
It only takes one good picador.’ 

He was talking to a man who was no 
longer hstenmg 

‘If you want something extra,’ Retana 
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said, ‘go and get it There will be a regular 
cuadrilla out there Bring as many of your 
own pics as you want The charlotada is 
over by lo 30 ’ 

‘All right,’ Manuel said ‘If that’s the 
way you feel about it ’ 

‘That’s the way,’ Retana said 
‘I’ll see you to-morrow mght,’ Aianuel 
said 

‘I’ll be out there,’ Retana said 10 

Manuel picked up his smtcase and went 
out 

‘Shut the door,’ Retana called 
Manuel looked back Retana was sittmg 
forward lookmg at some papers Manuel 
pulled the door ught until it clicked 

He went down the stairs and out of the 
door into the hot brightness of the street 
It was very hot in the street and the light 
on the white buildmgs was sudden and hard 20 
on his eyes He walked down the shady 
side of the steep street toward the Puerta 
del Sol The shade felt sohd and cool as 
runmng water The heat came suddenly as 
he crossed the intersecting streets Manuel 
saw no one he knew in all the people he 
passed 

Just before the Puerto del Sol he turned 
into a cafe 

It was quiet in the cafe There were a few 30 
men sittmg at tables against the wall At 
one table four men played cards Most of 
the men sat against the wall smoking, empty 
coffee-cups and hqueur-glasses before them 
on the tables Manuel went through the 
long room to a small room in back A man 
sat at a table in the corner asleep Manuel 
sat down at one of the tables 

A waiter came m and stood beside Man- 
uel’s table 40 

‘Have you seen Zurito^’ Manuel asked 
him 

‘He was in before lunch,’ the waiter an- 
swered ‘He won’t be back before five 
o’clock ’ 

‘Brmg me some coffee and rmlk and a 
shot of the ordmary,’ Manuel said 

The waiter came back into the room 
carrying a tray with a big coffee-glass and v 
liqueur-glass on it In his left hand he held w 
a bottle of brandy He swung these down 
to the table and a boy who had followed 
him poured coffee and milk into the glass 
from two shmy, spouted pots with long 
handles 


Manuel took off his cap and the waiter 
noticed his pigtail pinned forward on his 
head He winked at the coffee -boy as he 
poured out the brandy mto the httle glass 
beside Manuel’s coffee The coffee-boy 
looked at Manuel’s pale face curiously 
‘You fightuig here?’ asked the waiter, 
corkmg up the bottle 

‘Yes,’ Manuel said ‘To-morrow,’ 

The waiter stood there, holdmg the bot- 
tle on one hip 

‘You in the Charlie Chaphn’s?’ he asked 
The coffee-boy looked away, embarrassed 
‘No In the ordinary ’ 

‘I thought they were going to have 
Chaves and Hernandez,’ the waiter said. 

‘No Me and another ’ 

‘Who> Chaves or Hernandez?’ 
‘Hernandez, I think ’ 

‘What’s the matter with Chaves?’ 

‘He got hurt ’ 

‘Where did you hear that?’ 

‘Retana ’ 

‘Hey, Looie,’ the waiter called to the next 
room, ‘Chaves got cogida ’ 

Manuel had taken the wrapper off the 
lumps of sugar and dropped them into his 
coffee He stirred it and drank it down, 
sweet, hot, and warrmng m his empty 
stomach He drank off the brandy 
‘Give me another shot of that,’ he said 
to the waiter 

The waiter uncorked the bottle and 
poured the glass full, slopping another 
drmk mto the saucer Another waiter had 
come up m front of the table The coffee- 
boy was gone 

‘Is Chaves hurt bad^’ the second waiter 
asked Manuel 

‘I don’t know,’ Manuel said, ‘Retana 
didn’t say ’ 

‘A hell of a lot he cares,’ the tall waiter 
said Manuel had not seen him before He 
must have just come up 

‘If you stand in with Retana in this 
town, you’re a made man,’ the tall waiter 
said ‘If you aren’t in with him, you might 
just as well go out and shoot yourself ’ 

‘You said It,’ the other waiter who had 
come in said ‘You said it then ’ 

‘You’re right I said it,’ said the tall 
waiter ‘I know what I’m talking about 
when I talk about that bird ’ 

‘Look what he’s done for Villalta,’ the 
first waiter said 
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‘And that ain’t all,’ the tall waiter said. 
‘Look what he’s done for Marcial Lalanda 
Look what he’s done for Nacional.’ 

‘You said It, kid,’ agreed the short 
waiter 

Manuel looked at them, standing talkmg 
in front of his table He had drunk his 
second brandy They had forgotten about 
him They were not interested m him 
‘Look at that bunch of camels,’ the tall 
waiter went on ‘Did you ever see this 
Nacional IP’ 

‘I seen him last Sunday didn’t I?’ the 
original waiter said 

‘He’s a giraffe,’ the short waiter said 
‘What did I tell you’’ the tall waiter 
said ‘Those are Retana’s boys ’ 

‘Say, give me another shot of that,’ 
Manuel said He had poured the brandy 
the waiter had slopped over m the saucer 
into his glass and drank it while they were 
talking 

The original waiter poured his glass full 
mechanically, and the three of them went 
out of the room talking 

In the far corner the man was sull asleep, 
snormg slightly on the intaking breath, 
his head back agamst the wall 
Manuel drank his brandy He felt sleepy 
himself It was too hot to go out mto the 
town Besides there was nothing to do He 
wanted to see Zurito He would go to sleep 
while he waited He kicked his suitcase 
under the table to be sure it was there 
Perhaps it would be better to put it back 
under the seat, against the wall He leaned 
down and shoved it under Then he leaned 
forward on the table and went to sleep 
When he woke there was someone sittmg 
across the table from him It was a big man 
with a heavy brown face like an Indian 
He had been sittmg there some time He 
had waved the waiter away and sat reading 
the paper and occasionally lookmg down at 
Manuel, asleep, his head on the table He 
read the paper laboriously forming the 
words with his hps as he read When it 
tired him he looked at Manuel He sat 
heavily in the chair, his black Cordoba hat 
tipped forward 

Manuel sat up and looked at him 
‘Hello, Zurito,’ he said 
‘Hello, kid,’ the big man said 
‘I’ve been asleep ’ Manuel rubbed his 
forehead with the back of his fist 


‘I thought maybe you were ’ 

‘How’s everything?’ 

‘Good How is everything with you?’ 
‘Not so good ’ 

They were both silent. Zurito? the pica- 
dor, looked at Manuel’s white face Manuel 
looked down at the picador’s enormous 
hands foldmg the paper to put away m his 
pocket. 

10 ‘I got a favor to ask you, Aianos,’ Man- 
uel said 

Manosduros was Zurito’s mckname He 
never heard it without thinkmg of his huge 
hands He put them forward on the table 
self-consciously 

‘Let’s have a drink,’ he said. 

‘Sure,’ said Manuel 

The waiter came and went and came 
again He went out of the room lookmg 
20 back at the two men at the table 

‘What’s the matter, Manolo’’ Zurito set 
down his glass 

‘Would you pic two bulls for me to- 
morrow night’’ Manuel asked, lookmg up 
at Zurito across the table 
‘No,’ said Zurito ‘I’m not pic-ing ’ 
Manuel looked down at his glass He 
had expeaed that answer, now he had it 
Well, he had it 

30 ‘I’m sorry, Manolo, but I’m not pic-ing ’ 
Zurito looked at his hands 
‘That’s all right,’ Manuel said 
‘I’m too old,’ Zurito said 
‘I )ust asked you,’ Manuel said 
‘Is It the nocturnal to-morrow’’ 

‘That’s It I figured if I had just one 
good pic, I could get away with it ’ 

‘How much are you getting?’ 

‘Three hundred pesetas ’ 

40 ‘I get more than that for pic -mg ’ 

‘I know,’ said Manuel. ‘I didn’t have any 
right to ask you ’ 

‘What do you keep on doing it for?’ 
Zurito asked ‘Why don’t you cut off your 
coleta, Manolo’’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Manuel said 
‘You’re pretty near as old as I am,’ 
Zurito said 

‘I don’t know,’ Manuel said. ‘I got to do 
50 It If I can fix It so that I get an even break, 
that’s all I want I got to stick with it, 
Manos ’ 

‘No, you don’t ’ 

‘Yes, I do I’ve tried keeping away &om 

It’ 
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‘I know how you feel But it isn’t right 
You ought to get out and stay out ’ 

‘I can’t do it Besides, I’ve been going 
good lately ’ 

Zurito looked at his face. 

‘You’ve been in the hospital ’ 

‘But I was going great when I got hurt ’ 
Zurito said nothing He tipped the 
cognac out of his saucer into his glass 
‘The papers said they never saw a better 
faena,’ Manuel said 
Zurito looked at him. 

‘You know when I get gomg I’m good,’ 
Manuel said 

‘You’re too old,’ the picador said 
‘No,’ said Manuel. ‘You’re ten years 
older than I am ’ 

‘With me It’s different ’ 

‘I’m not too old,’ Manuel said 
They sat silent, Manuel watching the 
picador’s face 

‘I was going great till I got hurt,’ Man- 
uel offered 

‘You ought to have seen me, Manos,’ 
Manuel said, reproachfully 

‘I don’t want to see you,’ Zurito said ‘It 
makes me nervous ’ 

‘You haven’t seen me lately ’ 

‘I’ve seen you plenty ’ 

Zurito looked at Manuel, avoiding his 
eyes 

‘You ought to quit it, Manolo ’ 

‘I can’t,’ Manuel said ‘I’m gomg good 
now, I tell you ’ 

Zurito leaned forward, his hands on the 
table. 

‘Listen I’ll pic for you and if you don’t 
go big to-morrow mght, you’ll quit See> 
Will you do that?’ 

‘Sure ’ 

Zurito leaned back, reheved 
‘You got to quit,’ he said ‘No monkey 
business You got to cut the coleta ’ 

‘I won’t have to quit,’ Manuel said ‘You 
watch me I’ve got the stuff ’ 

Zurito stood up He felt tired from argu- 
ing 

‘You got to quit,’ he said ‘I’ll cut your 
coleta myself.’ 

‘No, you won’t,’ Manuel said ‘You 
won’t have a chance.’ 

Zurito called the waiter 
‘Come on,’ said Zurito ‘Come on up to 
the house ’ 

Manuel reached under the seat for his 


suitcase He was happy He knew Zurito 
would pic for him He was the best picador 
livmg It was all simple now 

‘Come on up to the house and we’ll eat,’ 
Zurito said. 

Manuel stood m the patio de caballos 
waiting for the Charhe Chaphns to be over 
Zurito stood beside him. Where they stood 
lo it was dark The high door that led mto the 
bull-rmg was shut Above them they heard 
a shout, then another shout of laughter 
Then there was silence Manuel hked the 
smell of the stables about the patio de 
caballos It smelt good in the dark There 
was another roar from the arena and then 
applause, prolonged applause, gomg on and 
on 

‘You ever seen these fellows?’ Zurito 
20 asked, big and loommg beside Manuel m 
the dark 

‘No,’ Manuel said 

‘They’re pretty funny ’ Zurito said He 
smiled to himself in the dark 

The high, double, tight-fitting door mto 
the bull-ring swung open and Manuel saw 
the ring m the hard hght of the arc-hghts, 
the plaza, dark all the way around, rising 
high, around the edge of the rmg were 
30 rurming and bowing two men dressed like 
tramps, followed by a third in the umform 
of a hotel bell-boy who stooped and picked 
up the hats and canes thrown down onto 
the sand and tossed them back up mto the 
darkness. 

The electric hght went on m the patio 
‘I’ll climb onto one of those ponies while 
you collect the kids,’ Zurito said. 

Behmd them came the pngle of the 
40 mules, coming out to go into the arena and 
be hitched onto the dead bull 

The members of the cuadriUa, who had 
been watching the burlesque from the 
runway between the barrera and the seats, 
came walkmg back and stood m a group 
talking, under the electric hght in the 
patio A good-looking lad m a silver-and- 
orange suit came up to Manuel and smiled 
‘I’m Hernandez,’ he said and put out 
50 his hand 

Manuel shook it. 

‘They’re regular elephants we’ve got 
to-night,’ the boy said cheerfully 

‘They’re big ones with horns,’ Manuel 
agreed. 
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‘You drew the worst lot,’ the boy said 
‘That’s all right,’ Manuel said ‘The 
bigger they are, the more meat for the 
poor.’ 

‘Where did you get that one?’ Hernandez 
grinned 

‘That’s an old one,’ Manuel said. ‘You 
line up your cuadrilla, so I can see what 
I’ve got ’ 

‘You’ve got some good kids,’ Hernandez 10 
said He was very cheerful He had been 
on twice before m nocturnals and was be- 
gimung to get a following in Madrid He 
was happy the fight would start m a few 
mmutes 

‘Where are the pics?’ Manuel asked 
‘They’re back in the corrals fightmg 
about who gets the beautiful horses,’ Her- 
nandez grinned 

The mules came through the gate m a 20 
rush, the whips snappmg, bells janglmg 
and the young bull ploughing a furrow of 
sand 

They formed up for the paseo as soon 
as the bull had gone through 
Manuel and Hernandez stood in front 
The youths of the cuadnllas were behmd, 
their heavy capes furled over their arms 
In back, the four picadors, moimted, hold- 
ing their steel-tipped push-poles erect m 30 
the half-dark of the corral 

‘It’s a wonder Retana wouldn’t give us 
enough light to see the horses by,’ one 
picador said 

‘He knows we’ll be happier if we don’t 
get too good a look at these skins,’ another 
pic answered 

‘This thing I’m on barely keeps me off 
the ground,’ the first picador said 

‘Well, they’re horses ’ 40 

‘Sure, they’re horses ’ 

They talked, sitting their gaunt horses 
m the dark 

Zurito said nothing He had the only 
steady horse of the lot He had tried him, 
wheehng him m the corrals and he re- 
sponded to the bit and the spurs. He had 
taken the bandage off his right eye and cut 
the strmgs where they had ued his ears 
ught shut at the base He was a good, sohd 50 
horse, sohd on his legs That was all he 
needed He intended to ride him all 
through the corrida He had already, since 
he had mounted, sitting m the half-dark m 
the big, qmlted saddle, waitmg for the 


paseo, pic-ed through the whole corrida m 
his mind The other picadors went on 
talkmg on both sides of him. He did not 
hear them 

The two matadors stood together m 
front of their three peones, their capes 
furled over their left arms m the same 
fashion Manuel was thinkmg about the 
three lads m back of him They were all 
three Madrilenos, hke Hernandez, boys 
about mneteen One of them, a gypsy, 
serious, aloof, and dark-faced, he liked the 
look of He turned 

‘What’s your name, kid?’ he asked the 
gypsy 

‘Puentes,’ the gypsy said 

‘That’s a good name,’ Manuel said 

The gypsy smiled, showing his teeth 

‘You take the bull and give him a httle 
run when he comes out,’ Manuel said 

‘All right,’ the gypsy said. His face was 
serious He began to think about just what 
he would do 

‘Here she goes,’ Manuel said to Her- 
nandez 

‘All right We’ll go’ 

Heads up, swmging with the music, their 
nght arms swmgmg free, they stepped out, 
crossing the sanded arena under the arc- 
hghts, the cuadnllas openmg out behind, 
the picadors ridmg after, belund came the 
bull-rmg servants and the jinghng mules. 
The crowd applauded Hernandez as they 
marched across the arena Arrogant, swing- 
mg, they looked straight ahead as they 
marched 

They bowed before the president, and 
the procession broke up into its component 
parts. The bull-fighters went over to the 
barrera and changed their heavy mantles 
for the hght fighting capes The mules 
went out The picadors galloped jerkily 
around the ring, and two rode out the gate 
they had come in by The servants swept 
the sand smooth. 

Manuel drank a glass of water poured for 
him by one of Retana’ s deputies, who was 
acting as his manager and sword-handler 
Hernandez came over from speakmg with 
his own manager. 

‘You got a good hand, kid,’ Manuel com- 
phmented him 

‘They hke me,’ Hernandez said happily. 

‘How did the paseo go^’ Manuel ask^ 
Retana’s man 
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‘Like a wedding,’ said the handler. ‘Fine 
You came out like Josehto and Belmonte ’ 
Zuirito rode by, a bulky equestrian 
statue He wheeled his horse and faced him 
toward the toril on the far side of the rmg 
where the bull would come out It was 
strange under the arc-hght He pic-ed m 
the hot afternoon sun for big money. He 
didn’t hke this arc-hght business He 
wished they would get started 
Manuel went up to him 
‘Pic him, Manos,’ he said ‘Cut him 
down to size for me ’ 

‘I’ll pic him, kid,’ Zurito spat on the 
sand ‘I’ll make him jump out of the ring ’ 
‘Lean on him, Manos,’ Manuel said 
‘I’ll lean on him,’ Zurito said ‘What’s 
holding It up?’ 

‘He’s coming now,’ Manuel said 
Zurito sat there, his feet in the box- 
stirrups, his great legs in the buckskm- 
covered armor gripping the horse, the 
reins in his left hand, the long pic held in 
his nght hand, his broad hat well down 
over his eyes to shade them from the lights, 
watching the distant door of the toril His 
horse’s ears quivered Zurito patted him 
with his left hand 

The red door of the toril swung back and 
for a moment Zurito looked into the empty 
passageway far across the arena Then the 
bull came out in a rush, skidding on his 
four legs as he came out under the hghts, 
then charging in a gallop, moving softly 
in a fast gallop, silent except as he woofed 
through wide nostrils as he charged, glad 
to be free after the dark pen 

In the first row of seats, slightly bored, 
leamng forward to write on the cement 
wall in front of his knees, the substitute 
bull-fight critic of El Heraldo scribbled 
‘Campagnero, Negro, 42, came out at 
90 miles an hour with plenty of gas — ’ 
Manuel, leamng against the barrera, 
watching the bull, waved his liand and the 
gypsy ran out, traihng his cape The bull, 
in fuU gallop, pivoted and charged the 
cape, his head down, his tail rismg The 
gypsy moved in a zigzag, and as he passed, 
the bull caught sight of him and abandoned 
the cape to charge the man The gyp 
sprmted and vaulted the red fence of the 
barrera as the bull struck it with his horns 
He tossed into it twice with his horns, 
banging into the wood bhndly 


The critic of El Heraldo ht a cigarette and 
tossed the match at the buU, then wrote in 
his note-book, ‘large and with enough 
horns to sausfy the cash customers, Cam- 
pagnero showed a tendency to cut mto the 
terrane of the bull-fighters ’ 

Manuel stepped out on the hard sand as 
the bull banged mto the fence. Out of the 
corner of his eye he saw Zurito sitting the 
10 white horse close to the barrera, about a 
quarter of the way arovmd the ring to the 
left Manuel held the cape close in front of 
him, a fold in each hand, and shouted at 
the bull ‘Huh' Huh'’ The bull turned, 
seemed to brace agamst the fence as he 
charged m a scramble, driving into the 
cape as Manuel side-stepped, pivoted on 
his heels with the charge of the bull, and 
swung the cape just ahead of the horns At 
20 the end of the swing he was facmg the bull 
again and held the cape in the same posi- 
tion close m front of his body, and pivoted 
again as the bull recharged Each time, as 
he swung, the crowd shouted 

Four times he swung with the bull, hft- 
ing the cape so it billowed full, and each 
time bnnging the bull around to charge 
again Then, at the end of the fifth swing, 
he held the cape against his hip and pivoted, 
30 so the cape swung out hke a ballet dancer’s 
skirt and wound the bull around himself 
like a belt, to step clear, leaving the bull 
facmg Zurito on the white horse, come up 
and planted firm, the horse facmg the bull. 
Its ears forward, its hps nervous, Zurito, 
his hat over his eyes, leamng forward, the 
long pole sticking out before and behmd 
m a sharp angle under his right arm, held 
halfway down, the triangular iron point 
40 facing the bull 

El Heraldo’s second-string critic, draw- 
mg on his cigarette, his eyes on the bull, 
wrote ‘the veteran Manolo designed a 
series of acceptable veromcas, ending m a 
very Belmontisuc recorte that earned ap- 
plause from the regulars, and we entered 
the tercio of the cavalry ’ 

Zurito sat his horse, measurmg the dis- 
tance between the bull and the end of the 
30 pic As he looked, the bull gathered himself 
together and charged, his eyes on the 
horse’s chest As he lowered his head to 
hook, Zurito sunk the point of the pic m 
the swelling hump of muscle above the 
bull’s shoulder, leaned all his weight on the 
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shaft, and with his left hand pulled the 
white horse into the air, front hoofs pawmg, 
and swung him to the right as he pushed 
the bull under and through so the horns 
passed safely under the horse’s belly and 
the horse came down, quivermg, the bull’s 
tail brushmg his chest as he charged the 
cape Hernandez offered him 

Hernandez ran sideways, taking the bull 
out and away with the cape, toward the 
other picador He fixed him with a swing 
of the cape, squarely facing the horse and 
rider, and stepped back As the bull saw 
the horse he charged The picador’s lance 
shd along his back, and as the shock of the 
charge hfted the horse, the picador was 
already half-way out of the saddle, hfting 
his right leg clear as he missed with the 
lance and fallmg to the left side to keep the 
horse between him and the bull The horse, 
hfted and gored, crashed over with the bull 
driving into him, the picador gave a shove 
with his boots against the horse and lay 
clear, waiting to be hfted and hauled away 
and put on his feet 

Manuel let the bull drive into the fallen 
horse, he was in no hurry, the picador was 
safe, besides, it did a picador like that good 
to worry He’d stay on longer next time 
Lousy pics' He looked across the sand at 
Zurito a httle way out from the barrera, 
his horse rigid, waiting 

‘Huh'’ he called to the bull, ‘Tomar'’ 
holding the cape in both hands so it would 
catch his eye The bull detached himself 
from the horse and charged the cape, and 
Manuel, runmng sideways and holding the 
cape spread wide, stopped, swimg on his 
heels, and brought the bull sharply around 
facing Zurito. 

‘Campagnero accepted a pair of varas 
for the death of one rosinante, with Her- 
nandez and Manolo at the quites,’ El Her- 
aldo’s critic wrote ‘He pressed on the iron 
and clearly showed he was no horse-lover 
The veteran Zurito resurrected some of his 
old stuff with the pike-pole, notably the 
suerte — ’ ^ 

‘Ole' Ole!^ the man sitting beside him 
shouted The shout was lost in the roar of 
the crowd, and he slapped the critic on the 
back The critic looked up to see Zurito, 
directly below him, leamng far out over his 
horse, the length of the pic rising m a sharp 
angle under his armpit, holding the pic 


almost by the point, bearmg down with all 
his weight, holding the bull off, the bull 
pushing and driving to get at the horse, and 
Zunto, far out, on top of him, holding him, 
holding him, and slowly pivoting the horse 
against the pressure, so that at last he was 
clear Zurito felt the moment when the 
horse was clear and the bull could come 
past, and relaxed the absolute steel lock 
10 of his resistance, and the triangular steel 
pomt of the pic ripped in the bull’s hump 
of shoulder muscle as he tore loose to find 
Hernandez’s cape before his muzzle He 
charged blmdly into the cape and the boy 
took him out into the open arena 

Zurito sat pattmg his horse and looking 
at the bull charging the cape that Hernan- 
dez swung for him out under the bright 
hght while the crowd shouted 
20 ‘You see that one'’’ he said to Manuel 
‘It was a wonder,’ Manuel said 
‘I got him that time,’ Zunto said ‘Look 
at him now ’ 

At the conclusion of a closely turned pass 
of the cape the bull shd to his knees He 
was up at once, but far out across the sand 
Manuel and Zurito saw the shine of the 
pumping flow of blood, smooth against the 
black of the bull’s shoulder 
30 ‘I got him that time,’ Zurito said 
‘He’s a good bull,’ Manuel said 
‘If they gave me another shot at him, 
I’d kill him,’ Zunto said 

‘They’ll change the thirds on us,’ Man, 
uel said 

‘Look at him now,’ Zurito said 
‘I got to go over there,’ Manuel said, and 
started on a run for the other side of the 
ring, where the monos were leading a horse 
40 out by the bridle toward the bull, whacking 
him on the legs with rods and all, in a pro- 
cession, trying to get him toward the bull, 
who stood, dropping his head, pawmg, un- 
able to make up his mmd to charge 

Zurito, sittmg his horse, walking him 
toward the scene, not missmg any detail, 
scowled 

Finally the bull charged, the horse 
leaders ran for the barrera, the picador hit 
50 too far back, and the bull got under the 
horse, lifted him, threw Kim onto his back 
Zurito watched The monos, m their red 
shirts, runmng out to drag the picador 
clear The picador, now on his feet, swear- 
ing and floppmg his arms Manuel and 
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Hernandez standing ready with their 
capes And the buU, the great, black bull, 
with a horse on his back, hooves dangling, 
the bridle caught in the horns Black bull 
with a horse on his back, staggering short- 
legged, then arching his neck and hftmg, 
thrusting, charging to shde the horse off, 
horse shding down Then the bull into a 
lunging charge at the cape Manuel spread 
for him 

The bull was slower now, Manuel felt 
He was bleeding badly There was a sheen 
of blood all down his flank. 

Manuel offered hun the cape agam 
There he came, eyes open, ugly, watchmg 
the cape Manuel stepped to the side and 
raised his arms, tightemng the cape ahead 
of the bull for the veromca 

Now he was facing the buU Yes, his 
head was going down a httle He was 
carrying It lower That was Zurito 

Manuel flopped the cape, there he comes, 
he side-stepped and swung in another ve- 
romca He’s shooting awfully accurately, he 
thought He’s had enough fight, so he’s 
watching now He’s hunting now Got his 
eye on me But I always give him the cape 
He shook the cape at the bull, there he 
comes, he side-stepped Awful close that 
ume I don’t want to work that close to him 
The edge of the cape was wet with blood 
where it had swept along the bull’s back as 
he went by 

All right, here’s the last one 
Manuel, facing the bull, havmg turned 
with him each charge, offered the cape with 
his two hands The bull looked at him 
Eyes watchmg, horns straight forward, the 
buU looked at him, watching 

‘Huh’’ Manuel said, ‘Toro’’ and Icanmg 
back, swung the cape forward Here he 
comes He side-stepped, swung the cape in 
back of him, and pivoted, so the bull fol- 
lowed a swirl of cape and then was left with 
nothing, fixed by the pass, donunated by 
the cape Manuel swung the cape under his 
muzzle with one hand, to show the bull was 
fixed, and walked away 
There was no applause 
Manuel walked across the sand towards 
the barrera, while Zurito rode out of the 
ring The trumpet had blown to change the 
act to the planting of the bandenllos while 
Manuel had been workmg with the bull 
He had not consciously noticed it The 


monos were spreading canvas over the two 
dead horses and sprinkling sawdust around 
them. 

Manuel came up to the barrera for a 
drink of water Retana’s man handed him 
the heavy porous jug. 

Fuentes, the tall gypsy, was standing 
holding a pair of bandenllos, holdmg them 
together, shm, red sticks, fish-hook pomts 
lo out He looked at Manuel 

‘Go on out there,’ Manuel said 
The gypsy trotted out Manuel set down 
the jug and watched. He wiped his face with 
his handkerchief 

The critic of El Heraldo reached for the 
bottle of warm champagne that stood be- 
tween his feet, took a drink, and fimshed 
his paragraph. 

‘ — the aged Manolo rated no applause 
20 for a vulgar series of lances with the cape 
and we entered the third of the palmgs ’ 
Alone in the centre of the ring the bull 
stood, still fixed Fuentes, tall, flat-backed, 
walking toward him arrogantly, his arms 
spread out, the two slim, red sticks, one m 
each hand, held by the fingers, pomts 
straight forward Fuentes walked forward. 
Back of him and to one side was a peon 
with a cape The buU looked at him and 
30 was no longer fixed 

His eyes watched Fuentes, now standmg 
still Now he leaned back, calhng to him 
Fuentes twitched the two bandenllos and 
the hght on the steel pomts caught the 
bull’s eye 

His tail went up and he charged 
He came straight, his eyes on the man. 
Fuentes stood still, leamng back, the ban- 
derillos poinung forward As the bull low- 
40 ered his head to hook, Fuentes leaned back- 
ward, his arms came together and rose, his 
two hands touching, the bandenllos two 
descending red Imes, and leamng forward 
drove the pomts into the bull’s shoulder, 
leamng far m over the bull’s horns and 
pivoting on the two upright sucks, his legs 
ught together, his body curvmg to one side 
to let the bull pass 
‘Old'’ from the crowd 

50 The buU was hooking wildly, jumping 
hke a trout, all four feet off the ground 
The red shafts of the bandenllos tossed as 
he jumped 

Manuel standmg at the barrera, nouced 
that he hooked always to the right 
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‘Tell him to drop the next pair on the 
right,’ he said to the kid who started to run 
out to Fuentes with the new banderiUos 
A heavy hand fell on his shoulder It 
was Zurito 

‘How do you feel, kid’’ he asked 
Manuel was watching the bull 
Zunto leaned forward on the barrera, 
leamng the weight of his body on his arms 
Manuel turned to him 

‘You’re going good,’ Zurito said 
Manuel shook his head He had nothing 
to do now until the next third The gypsy 
was very good with the banderiUos. The 
buU would come to him in the next third in 
good shape He was a good buU It had aU 
been easy up to now The final stuff with 
the sword was aU he worried over He did 
not reaUy worry He did not even think 
about It But standmg there he had a heavy 
sense of apprehension He looked out at 
the bull, planmng his faena, his work with 
the red cloth that was to reduce the buU, to 
make him manageable 

The gypsy was walking out toward the 
buU again, walking heel-and-toe, msult- 
mgly, hke a ball-room dancer, the red 
shafts of the banderiUos twitching with his 
walk The buU watched him, not fixed now, 
hunung hun, but waiung to get close 
enough so he could be sure of getting him, 
getting the horns into him 

As Fuentes walked forward the bull 
charged Fuentes ran across the quarter of 
a circle as the bull charged and, as he 
passed runmng backward, stopped, swung 
forward, rose on his toes, arms straight out, 
and sunk the banderiUos straight down into 
the ught of the big shoulder muscles as the 
buU rmssed him 

The crowd were wild about it 
‘That kid won’t stay in this mght stuff 
long,’ Retana’s man said to Zurito 
‘He’s good,’ Zurito said 
‘Watch him now.’ 

They watched 

Fuentes was standing with his back 
against the barrera Two of the cuadriUa 
were back of him, with their capes ready to 
flop over the fence to distract the buU 
The buU, with his tongue out, his barrel 
heaving, was watching the gypsy He 
thought he had him now Back against the 
red planks Only a short charge away The 
bull watched him 


The gypsy bent back, drew back his 
arms, the banderiUos pointing at the buU. 
He caUed to the buU, stamped one foot. 
The buU was suspicious. He wanted the 
man No more barbs m the shoulder. 

Fuentes walked a httle closer to the buU. 
Bent back CaUed agam Somebody m the 
crowd shouted a wammg 

‘He’s too damn close,’ Zurito said 
10 ‘Watch him,’ Retma’s man said 

Leamng back, mcitmg the buU with the 
bandenUos, Fuentes jumped, both feet off 
the groimd As he jumped the buU’s tail 
rose and he charged Fuentes came down 
on his toes, arms straight out, whole body 
archmg forward, and drove the shafts 
straight down as he swimg his body clear 
of the right horn 

The buU crashed into the barrera where 
20 the flopping capes had attracted his eye as 
he lost the man 

The gypsy came runmng along the bar- 
rera toward Manuel, takmg the applause 
of the crowd His vest was ripped where he 
had not qmte cleared the point of the horn. 
He was happy about it, showing it to the 
spectators He made the tour of the nng 
Zurito saw him go by, smilmg, poinung at 
his vest He smiled 

30 Somebody else was planting the last pair 
of banderiUos Nobody was paying any at- 
tention 

Retana’s man tucked a baton mside the 
red cloth of a muleta, folded the cloth over 
It, and handed it over the barrera to Man- 
uel He reached in the leather sword-case, 
took out a sword, and holding it by its 
leather scabbard, reached it over the fence 
to Manuel Manuel pulled the blade out by 
40 the red hilt and the scabbard feU hmp 

He looked at Zurito The big man saw he 
was sweating 

‘Now you get him, kid,’ Zurito said 

Manuel nodded 

‘He’s in good shape,’ Zurito said 

‘Just hke you want him,’ Retana’s man 
assured him 

Manuel nodded 

The trumpeter, up under the roof, blew 
sc for the final act, and Manuel walked across 
the arena toward where, up m the dark 
boxes, the president must be. 

In the front row seats the substitute buU- 
fight critic of El Heraldo took a long dnnk 
of the warm champagne He had decided 
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It was not worth while to wnte a running 
story and would write up the corrida back 
in the office What the hell was it anyway? 
Only a nocturnal If he missed anythmg 
he would get it out of the mortung papers 
He took another drink of the champagne 
He had a date at Maxim’s at twelve Who 
were these bull-fighters anyway? Kids and 
bums A bunch of bums He put his pad of 
paper in his pocket and looked over to- 
ward Manuel, standing very much alone 
m the rmg, gesturmg with his hat m a 
salute toward a box he could not see high 
up in the dark plaza Out m the rmg the 
bull stood quiet, looking at nothing 

T dedicate this bull to you, Mr Presi- 
dent, and to the pubhc of Madrid, the most 
intelligent and generous of the world,’ was 
what Manuel was saying It was a formula 
He said it all It was a little long for noc- 
turnal use 

He bowed at the dark, straightened, 
tossed his hat over his shoulder, and, carry- 
ing the muleta in his left hand and the 
sword m his right, walked out toward the 
bull 

Manuel walked toward the bull The bull 
looked at him, his eyes were quick Manuel 
noticed the way the banderillos hung down 
on his left shoulder and the steady sheen of 
blood from Zurito’s pic-mg He nouced the 
way the bull’s feet were As he walked for- 
ward, holding the muleta in his left hand 
and the sword in his right, he watched the 
bull’s feet The bull could not charge 
without gathermg his feet together Now 
he stood square on them, dully. 

Manuel walked toward him, watchmg 
his feet This was all right He could do 
this He must work to get the bull’s head 
down, so he could go in past the horns and 
kill him He did not think about the sword, 
not about killing the bull He thought 
about one thing at a time The commg 
things oppressed him, though Walking 
forward, watching the bull’s feet, he saw 
successively his eyes, his wet muzzle, and 
the wide, forward-poinung spread of his 
horns The bull had hght circles about his 
eyes His eyes watched Manuel He felt he 
was going to get this httle one with the 
white face 

Standing still now and spreadmg the red 
cloth of the muleta with the sword, prick- 
mg the pomt mto the cloth so that the 


sword, now held in his left hand, spread the 
red flannel hke the jib of a boat, Manuel 
noticed the pomts of the bull’s horns. One 
of them was splmtered from bangmg 
agamst the barrera The other was sharp as 
a porcupme quiU Manuel nouced while 
spreading the muleta that the white base of 
the horn was stained red While he nouced 
these thmgs he did not lose sight of the 
lo bull’s feet The bull watched Manuel 
steadily 

He’s on the defensive now, Manuel 
thought He’s reservmg himself I’ve got 
to brmg him out of that and get his head 
down Always get his head down Zurito 
had his head down once, but he’s come 
back He’ll bleed when I start him gomg 
and that will bring it down 

Holdmg the muleta, with the sword in 
20 his left hand widemng it m front of him, he 
called to the bull 

The bull looked at him 
He leaned back insulUngly and shook 
the wide-spread flannel 

The bull saw the muleta It was a bright 
scarlet under the arc-light The bull’s legs 
Ughtened 

Here he comes Whoosh' Manuel turned 
as the bull came and raised the muleta so 
30 that It passed over the bull’s horns and 
swept down his broad back from head to 
tail The bull had gone clean up in the air 
with the charge Manuel had not moved 
At the end of the pass the bull turned 
like a cat commg around a corner and faced 
Manuel 

He was on the offensive again His heavi- 
ness was gone Manuel noted the fresh 
blood shimng down the black shoulder and 
40 dripping down the bull’s leg He drew the 
sword out of the muleta and held it m his 
right hand The muleta held low down in 
his left hand, leaning toward the left, he 
called to the bull The bull’s legs tightened, 
his eyes on the muleta Here he comes, 
Manuel thought Yuh' 

He swung with the charge, sweeping the 
muleta ahead of the bull, his feet firm, the 
sword following the curve, a pomt of hght 
50 under the arcs 

The bull recharged as the pase natural 
fimshed and Manuel raised the muleta for a 
pase de pecho Firmly planted, the bull 
came by his chest under the raised muleta. 
Manuel leaned his head back to avoid the 
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clattering banderillo shafts The hot, black 
bull body touched his chest as it passed 
Too damn close, Manuel thought 
Zurito, leanmg on the barrera, spoke rap- 
idly to the gypsy, who trotted out toward 
Manuel with a cape, Zurito pulled his hat 
down low and looked out across the arena 
at Manuel 

Manuel was facmg the bull agam, the 
muleta held low and to the left The bull’s 10 
head was down as he watched the muleta 
‘If It was Belmonte doing that stuff, 
they’d go crazy,’ Retana’s man said 

Zurito said nothmg He was watchmg 
Manuel out in the centre of the arena 

‘Where did the boss dig this fellow up^’ 
Retana’s man asked 

‘Out of the hospital,’ Zunto said 
‘That’s where he’s going damn quick,’ 
Retana’s man said 20 

Zurito turned on him. 

‘Knock on that,’ he said, pomting to the 
barrera 

‘I was )ust kidding, man,’ Retana’s man 
said 

‘Knock on the wood ’ 

Retana’s man leaned forward and 
knocked three times on the barrera 
‘Watch the faena,’ Zurito said 
Out in the centre of the ring, under the 30 
lights, Manuel was kneehng, facing the 
bull, and as he raised the muleta m both 
hands the bull charged, tail up 

Manuel swung his body clear and, as the 
bull recharged, brought around the muleta 
in a half-circle that pulled the bull to his 
knees 

‘Why, that one’s a great bull-fighter,’ 
Retana’s man said 

‘No, he’s not,’ said Zurito 40 

Manuel stood up and, the muleta in his 
left hand, the sword in his right, acknowl- 
edged the applause from the dark plaza 
The bull had humped himself up from 
his knees and stood waiting, his head hung 
low 

Zurito spoke to two of the other lads of 
the cuadrilla and they ran out to stand back 
of Manuel with their capes There were 
four men back of him now Hernandez so 
had followed him smce he first came out 
with the muleta Puentes stood watchmg, 
his cape held against his body, tall, in re- 
pose, watching lazy-eyed Now the two 
came up Hernandez motioned them to 


stand one at each side Manuel stood alone, 
facing the buU. 

Manuel waved back the men with the 
capes Stepping back cauaously, they saw 
his face was white and sweatmg 
Didn’t they know enough to keep back? 
Did they want to catch the bull’s eye with 
the capes after he was fixed and ready? He 
had enough to worry about without that 
kmd of thing 

The bull was standing, his four feet 
square, looking at the muleta Manuel 
fiirled the muleta in his left hand The 
bull’s eyes watched it His body was heavy 
on his feet He carried his head low, but 
not too low 

Manuel hfted the muleta at him The 
bull did not move Only his eyes watched 
He’s all lead, Manuel thought He’s all 
square He’s framed right He’ll take it 
He thought in bull-fight terms Some- 
times he had a thought and the particular 
piece of slang would not come mto his 
mind and he could not realize the thought 
His mstincts and his knowledge worked 
automatically, and his brain worked slowly 
and in words He knew all about bulls He 
did not have to think about them He just 
did the right thing His eyes noted things 
and his body performed the necessary 
measures without thought If he thought 
about It, he would be gone 

Now, facing the bull, he was conscious of 
many things at the same time There were 
the horns, the one sphntered, the other 
smoothly sharp, the need to profile himself 
toward the left horn, lance himself short 
and straight, lower the muleta so the bull 
would foUow It, and, going m over the 
horns, put the sword all the way into a 
httle spot about as big as a five-peseta piece 
straight in back of the neck, between the 
sharp pitch of the bull’s shoulders. He 
must do all this and must then come out 
from between the horns He was conscious 
he must do all this, but his only thought 
was m words ‘Corto y derecho ’ 

‘Corto y derecho,’ he thought, furhng 
the muleta Short and straight Corto y 
derecho, he drew the sword out of the 
muleta, profiled on the sphntered left 
horn, dropped the muleta across his body, 
so his right hand with the sword on the 
level with his eye made the sign of the 
cross, and, rising on his toes, sighted along 
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the dipping blade of the sword at the spot 
high up between the bull’s shoulders 

Corto y derecho he lanced himself on the 
bull 

There was a shock, and he felt himself 
go up in the air He pushed on the sword as 
he went up and over, and it flew out of his 
hand He hit the groimd and the bull was 
on him Manuel, lying on the ground, 
kicked at the bull’s muzzle with his shp- 
pered feet Kicking, kicking, the bull after 
him, missing him in his excitement, bump- 
ing him with his head, driving the horns 
into the sand Kicking like a man keeping a 
ball in the air, Manuel kept the bull from 
getting a clean thrust at him 

Manuel felt the wind on his back from 
the capes flopping at the bull, and then the 
bull was gone, gone over him m a rush 
Dark, as his belly went over Not even 
stepped on 

Manuel stood up and picked up the 
muleta Fuentes handed him the sword It 
was bent where it had struck the shoulder- 
blade Manuel straightened it on his knee 
and ran toward the bull, standing now 
beside one of the dead horses As he ran, 
his jacket flopped where it had been ripped 
under his armpit 

‘Get him out of there,’ Manuel shouted 
to the gypsy The bull had smelled the 
blood of the dead horse and ripped into the 
canvas cover with his horns He charged 
Fuentes’s cape, with the canvas hanging 
from his splintered horn, and the crowd 
laughed Out in the ring, he tossed his head 
to rid himself of the canvas Hernandez, 
running up from behmd him, grabbed the 
end of the canvas and neatly hfted it off the 
horn 

The bull followed it in a half-charge and 
stopped still He was on the defensive 
again Manuel was walking toward him 
with the sword and muleta Manuel swung 
the muleta before him The bull would not 
charge 

Manuel profiled toward the bull, sightmg 
along the dipping blade of the sword The 
bull was motionless, seemingly dead on his 
feet, incapable of another charge 

Manuel rose to his toes, sighung along 
the steel, and charged 

Again there was the shock and he felt 
himself being borne back in a rush, to 
strike hard on the sand There was no 


chance of kicking this time The bull was 
on top of him Manuel lay as though dead, 
his head on his arms, and the bull bumped 
him Bumped his back, bumped his face in 
the sand He felt the horn go into the sand 
between his folded arms The bull hit him 
in the small of the back His face drove into 
the sand The horn drove through one of 
his sleeves and the bull ripped it off Man- 
ia uel was tossed clear and the bull followed 
the capes 

Manuel got up, foimd the sword and 
muleta, tried the pomt of the sword with 
his thumb, and then ran toward the bar- 
rera for a new sword 

Retana’s man handed him the sword over 
the edge of the barrera 

‘Wipe off your face,’ he said 
Manuel, runmng again toward the bull, 
20 wiped his bloody face with his handker- 
chief He had not seen Zurito Where was 
Zurito^ 

The cuadrilla had stepped away from the 
bull and waited with their capes The bull 
stood, heavy and dull again after the action 
Manuel walked toward him with the 
muleta He stopped and shook it The bull 
did not respond He passed it right and 
left, left and right before the bull’s muzzle 
30 The bull’s eyes watched it and turned with 
the swing, but he would not charge He 
was waiting for Manuel 

Manuel was worried There was nothing 
to do but go in Corto y derecho He pro- 
filed close to the bull, crossed the muleta in 
front of his body and charged As he 
pushed m the sword, he jerked his body to 
the left to clear the horn The bull passed 
him and the sword shot up in the air, 
40 twinkhng under the arc-lights, to fall red- 
hilted on the sand 

Manuel ran over and picked it up It was 
bent and he straightened it over his knee 
As he came runmng toward the bull, 
fixed again now, he passed Hernandez 
standing with his cape 

‘He’s all bone,’ the boy said encourag- 
ingly 

Manuel nodded, wiping his face He put 
50 the bloody handkerchief in his pocket 

There was the bull He was close to the 
barrera now Damn him Maybe he was all 
bone Maybe there was not any place for 
the sword to go in The hell there wasn’t' 
He’d show them 
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He tried a pass with the muJeta and the 
bull did not move Manuel chopped the 
muleta back and forth m front of the buU 
Nothmg doing 

He furled the muleta, drew the sword 
out, profiled and drove in on the bull He 
felt the sword buckle as he shoved it m, 
leanmg his weight on it, and then it shot 
high in the air, end-over-endmg mto the 
crowd Manuel had jerked clear as the 10 
sword jumped 

The first cushions thrown down out of 
the dark missed him Then one hit him m 
the face, his bloody face looking toward 
the crowd They were coming down fast 
Spotting the sand Somebody threw an 
empty champagne-bottle from close range 
It hit Manuel on the foot. He stood there 
watching the dark, where the things were 
coming from Then something whished 20 
through the air and struck by him Manuel 
leaned over and picked it up It was his 
sword He straightened it over his knee and 
gestured with it to the crowd 

‘Thank you,’ he said ‘Thank you ’ 

Oh, the dirty bastards' Dirty bastards' 

Oh, the lousy, dirty bastards' He kicked 
into a cushion as he ran 
There was the bull The same as ever 
All right, you dirty, lousy bastard' 30 

Manuel passed the mula.a in front of the 
bull’s black muzzle 
Nothing doing 

You won’t' All right He stepped close 
and jammed the sharp peak of the muleta 
into the bull’s damp muzzle 

The bull was on him as he jumped back 
and as he tripped on a cushion he felt the 
horn go mto him, into his side He grabbed 
the horn with his two hands and rode back- 40 
ward, holding ught onto the place The 
bull tossed him and he was clear He lay 
still. It was all right The buU was gone. 

He got up coughing and feeling broken 
and gone The dirty bastards' 

‘Give me the sword,’ he shouted ‘Give 
me the stuff ’ 

Puentes came up with the muleta and 
the sword 

Hernandez put his arm around him 30 

‘Go on to the infirmary, man,’ he said. 
‘Don’t be a damn fool ’ 

‘Get away from me,’ Manuel said ‘Get 
to hell away from me ’ 

He twisted free Hernandez shrugged 


his shoulders Manuel ran toward the 
bull 

There was the bull standmg, heavy, 
firmly planted 

All right, you bastard' Manuel drew the 
sword out of the muleta, sighted with the 
same movement, and flung himself on to 
the bull He felt the sword go m all the 
way Right up to the guard Four fingers 
and his thumb into the bull The blood was 
hot on his knuckles, and he was on top of 
the bull 

The bull lurched with him as he lay on, 
and seemed to smk, then he was standmg 
clear He looked at the bull going down 
slowly over on his side, then suddenly four 
feet m the air 

Then he gestured at the crowd, his hand 
warm from the bull blood 

All right, you bastards' He wanted to say 
something, but he started to cough It was 
hot and chokmg He looked down for the 
muleta He must go over and salute the 
president President heU' He was sittmg 
down looking at something It was the bull 
His four feet up Thick tongue out Things 
crawhng around on his belly and under his 
legs Crawling where the hair was thm 
Dead bull To hell with the bull' To hell 
with them all' He started to get to his feet 
and commenced to cough He sat down 
again, coughmg Somebody came and 
pushed him up 

They earned him across the rmg to the 
infirmary, miming with him across the 
sand, standmg blocked at the gate as the 
mules came m, then around under the dark 
passageway, men grunting as they took him 
up the stairway, and then laid him down 

The doctor and two men in white were 
waiting for him They laid him out on the 
table They were cutting away his shut 
Manuel felt tired His whole chest felt 
scalding inside He started to cough and 
they held something to his mouth Every- 
body was very busy 

There was an electric hght in his eyes 
He shut his eyes 

He heard someone coimng very heavily 
up the stairs Then he did not hear it Then 
he heard a noise far off That was the 
crowd Well, somebody would have to kill 
his other bull They had cut away all his 
shirt The doctor smiled at him There was 
Retana 
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'Hello, Retana'’ Manuel said He cxiuld 
not hear his voice 

Retana smiled at him and said something 
Manuel could not hear it 

Zuiito stood beside the table, bending 
over where the doctor was workmg He was 
m his picador clothes, without his hat 
Zurito said something to him Manuel 
could not hear it 

Zurito was speaking to Retana One of 10 
the men in white smiled and handed Re- 
tana a pair of scissors Retana gave them to 
Zurito. Zurito said something to Manuel 
He could not hear it 

To hell with this operating-table' He’d 
been on plenty of operaung-tables before 
He was not going to die There would be a 
priest if he was going to die 

Zurito was saying somethmg to him 
Holding up the scissors 20 

That was it They were going to cut off 
his coleta They were going to cut off his 
pigtail 

Manuel sat up on the operatmg-table 
The doctor stepped back, angry Someone 
grabbed him and held him 

‘You couldn’t do a thmg hke that, 
Manos,’ he said. 

JOHN DOS 

1896- 

FROM USA 

30 

Tin Lizzie ‘ 

‘Mr Ford the automobileer,’ the feature- 
writer wrote m 1900, 

‘Mr Ford the automobileer began by giv- 
ing his steed three or four sharp jerks with the 
lever at the nghthand side of the seat, that is, 
he pulled the lever up and down sharply in 
order, as he said, to mix air with gasoline and 
drive the charge into the exploding cylinder 

Mr Ford slipped a small electric 40 
switch handle and there followed a puff, puff, 
puff The puffing of the machine as- 

sumed a higher key She was flying along 
about eight miles an hour The ruts in the 
road were deep, but the machine certainly 
went with a dreamlike smoothness There was 

I The selecuon is one of the biographical interludes 
from The Big MoneyO^ Y , i936),47-57, reprinted in 
the tnlogy t/ .S al (N Y , 1937) 


He heard suddenly, clearly, Zurito’ s 
voice 

‘That’s all right,’ Zurito said. ‘I won’t do 
it I was joking ’ 

T was going good,’ Manuel said ‘I didn’t 
have any luck That was all ’ 

Manuel lay back They had put some- 
thmg over his face It was all famihar He 
inhaled deeply He felt very ured He was 
very, very tired They took the thmg away 
from his face 

‘I was going good,’ Manuel said weakly 
‘I was gomg great ’ 

Retana looked at Zurito and started for 
the door 

‘I’ll stay here with him,’ Zurito said 

Retana shrugged his shoulders 

Manuel opened his eyes and looked at 
Zurito 

‘Wasn’t I gomg good, Manos^’ he asked, 
for confirmation 

‘Sure,’ said Zurito ‘You were going 
great ’ 

The doctor’s assistant put the cone over 
Manuel’s face and he inhaled deeply 
Zurito stood awkwardly, watching 

1927 
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none of the bumping common even to a 
streetcar . . By this time the boulevard 
had been reached, and the automobileer, 
letting a lever fall a little, let her out Whiz' 
She picked up speed with infinite rapidity 
As she ran on there was a clattering behind, 
the new noise of the automobile 

For twenty years or more, 

ever since he’d left his father’s farm 
when he was sixteen to get a job in a De- 
troit machineshop, Henry Ford had been 
nuts about machinery First it was watches, 
then he designed a steamtractor, then he 
built a horseless carriage with an engine 
adapted from the Otto gasengme he’d read 
about m The World of Science, then a me- 
chamcal buggy with a onecylmder four- 
cycle motor, that would run forward but 
not back, 

at last, m nmetyeight, he felt he was far 
enough along to risk throwing up his job 
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with the Detroit Edison Company, where 
he’d worked his way up from mght fireman 
to chief engineer, to put all his time mto 
workmg on a new gasolme engine, 

(m the late eighties he’d met Edison at a 
meeting of electnchght employees m Atlan- 
tic Qty He’d gone up to Edison after 
Edison had dehvered an address and asked 
him if he thought gasohne was pracncal as a 
motor fuel Edison had said yes If Edison 
said It, It was true Edison was the great 
admirauon of Henry Ford’s hfe), 

and m drivmg his mechamcal buggy, 
sitting there at the lever jauntily dressed m 
a tightbuttoned jacket and a high collar and 
a derby hat, back and forth over the level 
dlpaved streets of Detroit, 

scarmg the big brewery horses and the 
skinny trottmg horses and the sleekrumped 
pacers with the motor’s loud explosions, 
looking for men scatterbrained enough 
to mvest money in a factory for building 
automobiles 

He was the eldest son of an Irish immi- 
grant who during the Civil War had mar- 
ried the daughter of a prosperous Pennsyl- 
vama Dutch farmer and settled down to 
farming near Dearborn in Wayne County, 
Michigan, 

like plenty of other Americans, young 
Henry grew up hatmg the endless soggmg 
through the mud about the chores, the 
hauhng and pitching manure, the kerosene 
lamps to clean, the irk and sweat and soh- 
tude of the farm 

He was a slender, active youngster, a 
good skater, clever with his hands, what he 
liked was to tend the machmery and let the 
others do the heavy work His mother had 
told him not to drink, smoke, gamble or go 
mto debt, and he never did 

When he was in his early twenties his 
father tned to get him back from Detroit, 
where he was workmg as mechamc and re- 
pairman for the Drydock Engine Company 
that bmlt engines for steamboats, by giving 
him forty acres of land 

Young Henry built himself an uptodate 
square white dwellmghouse with a false 
mansard roof and married and settled 
down on the farm, 

but he let the hired men do the farm- 
ing, 

he bought himself a buzzsaw and rented 


a stationary engme wd cut the timber off 
the woodlots 

He was a thrifty young man who never 
drank or smoked or gambled or coveted his 
neighbor’s wife, but he couldn’t stand hv- 
mg on the farm 

He moved to Detroit, and m the brick 
barn behind his house tinkered for years 
in his spare time with a mechamcal buggy 
lo that would be light enough to run over the 
clayey wagonroads of Wayne County, 
Adichigan 

By 1900 he had a practicable car to pro- 
mote 

He was forty years old before the Ford 
Motor Company was started and produc- 
tion began to move 

Speed was the first thing the early auto- 
20 mobile manufacturers went after Races 
advemsed the makes of cars 

Henry Ford himself hung up several 
records at the track at Grosse Pomte and 
on the ice on Lake St Clair In his 999 he 
did the mile m thirtynme and fourfifths 
seconds 

But It had always been his custom to hire 
others to do the heavy work The speed he 
was busy with was speed in production, the 
30 records records m efficient output He 
hired Barney Oldfield, a stunt bicyclender 
from Salt Lake Qty, to do the racmg for 
him 

Henry Ford had ideas about other things 
than the desigmng of motors, carburetors, 
magnetos, jigs and fixtures, punches and 
dies, he had ideas about sales, 

that the big money was m economical 
40 quanuty production, quick turnover, cheap 
mterchangeable easilyreplaced standard- 
ized parts. 

It wasn’t unul 1909, after years of argu- 
mg with his parmers, that Ford put out the 
first Model T 

Henry Ford was nght 

That season he sold more than ten thou- 
sand tin hzzies, ten years later he was 
50 selling almost a milhon a year 

In these years the Taylor Plan was stir- 
ring up plantmanagers and manufacturers 
all over the country Efficiency was the 
word The same mgenuity that went into 
improving the performance of a machine 
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could go into improving the performance 
of the workmen producing the machme 
In 1913 they estabhshed the assembly- 
hne at Ford’s That season the profits were 
somethmg hke twentyfive miUion dollars, 
but they had trouble m keepmg the men on 
the )ob, machimsts didn’t seem to hke it at 
Ford’s 

Henry Ford had ideas about other things 
dian production 

He was the largest automobile manufac- 
turer in the world, he paid high wages, 
maybe if the steady workers thought they 
were getung a cut (a very small cut) m the 
profits. It would give trained men an m- 
ducement to suck to their jobs, 

wellpaid workers might save enough 
money to buy a un hzzie, the first day 
Ford’s announced that cleancut properly- 
marned American workers who wanted 
jobs had a chance to make five bucks a day 
(of course it turned out that there were 
strmgs to It, always there were strings to it) 
such an enormous crowd waited outside 
the Highland Park plant 
all through the zero January mght 
that there was a not when the gates were 
opened, cops broke heads, jobhunters 
threw bricks, property, Henry Ford’s own 
property, was destroyed The company 
dicks had to turn on the firehose to beat 
back the crowd. 

The Amencan Plan, automouve pros- 
perity seeping down from above, it turned 
out there were strings to it 
But that five dollars a day 
paid to good, clean Amencan workmen 
who didn’t drink or smoke cigarettes or 
read or think, 

and who didn’t commit adultery 
and whose wives didn’t take in boarders, 
made America once more the Yukon of 
the sweated workers of the world, 
made all the tin hzzies and the automo- 
uve age, and mcidentally, 
made Henry Ford the automobilcer, the 
admirer of Edison, the birdlover, 
the great American of his time 

But Henry Ford had ideas about other 
things besides assemblyhnes and the living- 
habits of his employees He was full of 
ideas Instead of going to the city to make 


his fortune, here was a country boy who’d 
made his fortime by bnnging the city out 
to the farm. The precepts he’d learned out 
of McGuffey’s Reader, his mother’s preju- 
dices and preconceptions, he had preserved 
clean and tmwom as freshpnnted bills m 
the safe in a bank 

He wanted people to know about his 
ideas, so he bought the Dearborn Inde- 
10 pendent and started a campaign against 
agarettesmoking 

When war broke out in Europe, he had 
ideas about that too (Suspicion of army- 
men and soldiering were part of the mid- 
west farm tradiuon, hke thrift, suckauve- 
ness, temperance and sharp practice in 
money matters ) Any mtelhgent American 
mechamc could see that if the Europeans 
hadn’t been a lot of ignorant underpaid 
20 foreigners who drank, smoked, were loose 
about women and wasteful in their methods 
of producuon, the war could never have 
happened 

When Rosika Schwimmer broke through 
the stockade of secretaries and servicemen 
who surrounded Henry Ford and sug- 
gested to him that he coifid stop the war, 

he said sure they’d hire a ship and go 
over and get the boys out of the trenches by 
30 Christmas 

He hired a steamboat, the Oscar II, and 
filled It up with pacifists and socialworkers, 

to go over to explam to the prmcehngs of 
Europe 

that what they were doing was vicious 
and silly 

It wasn’t his fault that Poor Richard’s 
commonsense no longer rules the world 
and that most of the pacifists were nuts, 

40 goofy with headhnes 

When William Jenmngs Bryan went 
over to Hoboken to see him off, somebody 
handed William Jenmngs Bryan a squirrel 
in a cage, Wilham Jenmngs Bryan made a 
speech with the sqmrrel under his arm 
Henry Ford threw American Beauty roses 
to the crowd. The band played I Didn't 
Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier Practical 
jokers let loose more sqmrrels An elopmg 
so couple was married by a platoon of mmis- 
ters m the saloon, and Mr Zero, the flop- 
house humamtarian, who reached the dock 
too late to sail, 

dove into the North River and swam 
after the boat 
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the novel — ^for the novel is the form in 
which literature affeas the greatest num- 
ber — ^we may remark this gradual seculari- 
zation of literature during at least the last 
three hundred years Bunyan, and to some 
extent Defoe, had moral purposes the 
former is beyond suspiaon, the latter may 
be suspect But smce Defoe the seculari- 
zation of the novel has been contmuous. 
There have been three chief phases In the lo 
first, the novel took the Faith, m its con- 
temporary version, for granted, and omitted 
It from Its picture of hfe Fielding, Dickens 
and Thackeray belong to this phase. In 
the second, it doubted, worried about, or 
contested the Faith To this phase belong 
George Eliot, George Meredith and 
Thomas Hardy To the third phase, m 
which we are hvmg, belong nearly all con- 
temporary novehsts except Mr James 20 
Joyce. It is the phase of those who have 
never heard the Christian Faith spoken of 
as anything but an anachromsm 

Now, do people m general hold a defi- 
mte opimon, that is to say rehgious or 
anti-religious, and do they read novels, 
or poetry for that matter, with a separate 
compartment of their minds^ The common 
ground between religion and ficuon is be- 
haviour Our religion imposes our ethics, 30 
our judgement and criucism of ourselves, 
and our behaviour towards our fellow men 
The fiction that we read affeas our be- 
haviour towards our fellow men, affects 
our patterns of ourselves When we read 
of human beings behaving in certam ways, 
with the approval of the author, who gives 
his benediction to this behaviour by his 
atutude towards the result of the behaviour 
arranged by himself, we can be influenced 40 
towards behaving in the same way ^ When 
the contemporary novehst is an mdividual 
thmkmg for hmiself m isolation, he may 
have something important to offer to those 
who are able to receive it He who is alone 
may speak to the individual But the ma- 
jority of novehsts are persons drifting m 
the stream, only a httle faster. They have 
some sensiuveness, but httle mtellea. 

We are expeaed to be broadmmded 50 
about hterature, to put aside prejudice or 

1 *Here and later I am indebted to Montgomery Belgion 
The Human Pflrrof(chaptcr on The Irresponsible 
Propagandist)[London, 1931]’ Author’s note» ibid, 
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conviction, and to look at ficuon as ficuon 
and at drama as drama. With what is m- 
accurately called ‘censorship’ m this coun- 
try — ^with what IS much more difficult to 
cope with than an official censorship, be- 
cause it represents the ophuons of indi- 
viduals m an irresponsible democracy, I 
have very httle sympathy, partly because 
It so often suppresses the wrong books, 
and partly because it is httle more elfecUve 
than Prolubiuon of Liquor, partly because 
It IS one mamfestauon of the desire that 
state control should take the place of decent 
domesuc influence, and wholly because it 
aas only from custom and habit, not from 
decided theological and moral principles 
Incidentally, it gives people a false sense 
of security in leadmg them to beheve that 
books which are not suppressed are harm- 
less Whether there ts such a thmg as a 
harmless book I am not sure but there 
very likely are books so utterly unreadable 
as to be mcapable of mjurmg anybody. 
But It IS certam that a book is not harmless 
merely because no one is consaously 
offended by it And if we, as readers, keep 
our rehgious and moral convicuons m one 
compartment, and take our reading merely 
for entertainment, or on a higher plane, 
for aesthetic pleasure, I would point out 
that the author, whatever his consaous 
mtentions m wntmg, m practice recognizes 
no such distmcuons The author of a work 
of imagmauon is trymg to affea us wholly, 
as human beings, whether he knows it or 
not, and we are affected by it, as human 
beings, whether we intend to be or not I 
suppose that evcrythmg we eat has some 
other effect upon us than merely the pleas- 
ure of taste and masucauon, it affects us 
durmg the process of assimilation and di- 
gestion, and I beheve that exactly the same 
IS true of anythmg we read 

The fact that what we read does not 
concern merely somethmg called our 
bterary taste, but that it affects directly, 
though only amongst many other m- 
fluences, the whole of what we are, is best 
ehated, I think, by a consaenaous exami- 
nation of the history of our individual 
hterary education. Consider the adolescent 
reading of any person with some literary 
sensibihty. Everyone, I believe, who is at 
all sensible to the seductions of poetry, can 
remember some moment m youth when he 
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or she was completely earned away by the 
work of one poet Very hkely he was car- 
ried away by several poets, one after the 
other The reason for this passmg infatua- 
tion IS not merely that our sensibihty to 
poetry is keener m adolescence than m 
matunty What happens is a kind of m- 
undation, of mvasion of the vmdeveloped 
personahty, the empty (swept and gar- 
mshed) room, by the stronger personahty 
of the poet The same thing may happen 
at a later age to persons who have not done 
much reading One author takes complete 
possession of us for a time, then another, 
and finally they begm to affect each other 
in our mmd. We weigh one agamst an- 
other, we see that each has quahaes ab- 
sent from others, and qualities incompat- 
ible with the quahties of others we begin 
to be, in fact, crmcal, and it is our growmg 
critical power which protects us from 
excessive possession by any one hterary 
personahty The good critic — and we 
should all try to be cntics, and not leave 
criticism to the fellows who write reviews 
m the papers — is the man who, to a keen 
and abiding sensibihty, joins ivide and in- 
creasmgly discriminatmg reading Wide 
reading is not valuable as a kmd of hoard- 
ing, an accumulauon of knowledge, or 
what sometimes is meant by the term ‘a 
well-stocked mind ’ It is valuable because 
in the process of bemg affected by one 
powerful personahty after another, we 
cease to be dominated by any one, or by 
any small number The very different 
views of hfe, cohabitmg in our mmds, 
affect each other, and our own personahty 
asserts itself and gives each a place m some 
arrangement peculiar to ourself 

It IS simply not true that works of fiction, 
prose or verse, that is to say works depict- 
mg the actions, thoughts and words and 
passions of imagmary human beings, di- 
rectly extend our knowledge of hfe. Direct 
knowledge of hfe is knowledge directly m 
relation to ourselves, it is our knowledge of 
how people behave m general, of what 
they are hke m general, m so far as that 
part of hfe m which we ourselves have 
participated gives us material for generah- 
tation Knowledge of hfe obtained through 
fiction IS only possible by another stage of 
self-consciousness That is to say, it can 
only be a knowledge of other people’s 


knowledge of hfe, not of hfe itself. So far 
as we are taken up vnth the happenmgs m 
any novel m the same way m which we are 
taken up with what happens under our 
eyes, we are acqmnng at least as much 
falsehood as truth But when we are de- 
veloped enough to say ‘This is the view 
of hfe of a person who was a good ob- 
server within his limits, Dickens, or 
10 Thackeray, or George Ehot, or Balzac, 
but he looked at it m a different way from 
me, because he was a different man, he even 
selected rather different thmgs to look at, 
or the same things m a different order of 
importance, because he was a different 
man, so what I am lookmg at is the world 
as seen by a particular mmd’ — then we 
are m a position to gam somethmg from 
reading fiction We are leammg something 
20 about hfe from these authors direct, just 
as we learn somethmg from the reading of 
history direct, but these authors are only 
really helping us when we can see, and 
aUow for, their differences from ourselves 
Now what we get, as we gradually grow 
up and read more and more, and read a 
greater diversity of authors, is a variety of 
views of hfe But what people commonly 
assume, I suspect, is that we gam this ex- 
30 penence of other men’s views of hfe only 
by ‘improving reading ’ This, it is sup- 
posed, IS a reward we get by applying our- 
selves to Shakespeare, and Dante, and 
Goethe, and Emerson, and Carlyle, and 
dozens of other respectable writers The 
rest of our readmg for amusement is 
merely kilhng time But I inchne to come 
to the alarmmg conclusion that it is just 
the hterature that we read for ‘amuse- 
40 ment,’ or ‘purely for pleasure’ that may 
have the greatest and least suspected m- 
fiuence upon us It is the hterature which 
we read with the least effort that can have 
the easiest and most msidious influence 
upon us Hence it is that the mfluence of 
popular novehsts, and of popular plays of 
contemporary hfe, requires to be scruti- 
nized most closely And it is chiefly con- 
temporary hterature that the majority of 
30 people ever read m this attitude of ‘purely 
for pleasure,’ of pure passivity 

The relauon of what I have been saying 
to the subject announced for my discourse 
should now be a httle more apparent 
Though we may read hterature merely for 
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pleasure, of ‘entertainment’ or of ‘aesthetic 
enjoyment,’ this readmg never affects 
simply a sort of special sense* it affects us 
as entire human beings, it affects our 
moral and rehgious existence. And 1 say 
that while mdividual modem writers of 
emmence can be improvmg, contemporary 
hterature as a whole tends to be degrading 
And that even the effect of the better 
writers, m an age like ours, may be de- 
grading to some readers, for we must re- 
member that what a writer does to people 
IS not necessanly what he intends to do 
It may be only what people are capable 
of having done to them People exercise 
an unconscious selection, in bemg in- 
fluenced. A writer like D H Lawrence 
may be m his effect either beneficial or 
permcious I am not even sure that I have 
not had some permcious influence myself. 

At this point I anticipate a rejomder from 
the hberal-rmnded, from all those who are 
convmced that if everybody says what he 
thmks, and does what he hkes, things will 
somehow, by some automatic compensa- 
tion and adjustment, come right in the 
end ‘Let everything be tried,’ they say, 
‘and if It IS a mistake, then we shall leam by 
experience ’ This argument might have 
some value, if we were always the same 
generanon upon earth, or if, as we know 
to be not the case, people ever learned 
much from the experience of their elders 
These hberals are convinced that only by 
what IS called unrestrained mdividuahsm 
will truth ever emerge Ideas, views of life, 
they think, issue disunct from independent 
heads, and m consequence of their knock- 
ing violently against each other, the fittest 
survive, and truth rises triumphant Any- 
one who dissents from this view must be 
either a medisevahst, wishful only to set 
back the clock, or else a fascist, and prob- 
ably both. 

If the mass of contemporary authors were 
really individuahsts, every one of them in- 
spired Blakes, each with his separate vision, 
and if the mass of the contemporary pubhc 
were really a mass of tndtvtduals there 
might be something to be said for this 
attitude But this is not, and never has 
been, and never will be It is not only that 
the readmg mdmdual to-day (or at any day) 
IS not enough an individual to be able to 
absorb all the ‘views of life’ of all the 
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authors pressed upon us by the pubhshers’ 
advertisements and reviewers, and to be 
able to arrive at wisdom by considenng 
one against another. It is that the con- 
temporary authors are not mdividuals 
enough either It is not that the world of 
separate mdividuals of the hberal democrat 
IS undesirable, it 1$ simply that this world 
does not exist For the reader of contem- 
to porary hterature is not, hke the reader of 
the estabhshed great hterature of all time, 
exposmg himself to the mfluence of divers 
and contradictory personahtiesj he is ex- 
posmg himself to a mass movement of 
writers who, each of them, think that they 
have something mdividually to offer, but 
are really all workmg together m the same 
direction And there never was a time, I 
beheve, when the readmg pubhc was so 
JO large, or so helplessly exposed to the m- 
fluences of its own time There never was 
a time, I beheve, when those who read at 
all, read so many more books by hvmg 
authors than books by dead authors, there 
never was a time so completely parochial, 
so shut off from the past There may be 
too many pubhshers, there are certainly 
too many books pubhshed, and the journals 
ever mcite the reader to ‘keep up’ with 
30 what IS bemg pubhshed. Individuahstic 
democracy has come to high tide and it 
is more difficult to-day to be an mdividual 
than It ever was before 

Within Itself, modem hterature has per- 
fectly vahd distmctions of good and bad, 
better and worse and I do not wish to 
suggest that 1 confound Mr Bernard Shaw 
with Mr Noel Coward, Mrs Woolf with 
Miss Marmm On the other hand, I should 
40 like It to be clear that I am not defending 
a ‘high’ -brow against a ‘low’-brow htera- 
ture What I do wish to affirm is that the 
whole of modern hterature is cormpted 
by what I call Secularism, that it is simply 
unaware of, simply cannot understand the 
meamng of, the primacy of the super- 
natural over the natural life of somethmg 
which I assume to be our pnmary concern 
I do not want to give the impression that 
50 I have dehvered a mere fretful jeremiad 
against contemporary hterature. Assuming 
a common atutude between you, or some 
of you, and myself, the quesuon is not so 
much, what is to be done about it? as, how 
should we behave towards it^ 
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I have suggested that the hberal attitude not ours. And the greater part of our read- 

towards hterature will not work Even if mg matter is coming to be written by 

the writers who make their attempt to people who not only have no such behcf, 

impose their ‘view of life’ upon us were but are even ignorant of the faa that there 

really disunct mdividuals, even if we as are sull people m the world so ‘backward’ 

readers were distinct mdividualsj what or so ‘eccentnc’ as to contmue to believe 
would be the result^ It would be, surely. So long as we are conscious of the gulf 

that each reader would be impressed, m fixed between ourselves and the greater 

his reading, merely by what he was part of contemporary hterature, we are 

previously prepared to be impressed by, lo more or less protected from being harmed 
he would follow the ‘line of least resist- by it, and are m a position to extract from 

ance,’ and there would be no assurance it what good it has to offer us 

that he would be made a better man For There are a very large number of people 

hterary judgement we need to be acutely m the world to-day who believe that all 

aware of two thmgs at once of ‘what we ills arc fundamentally economic Some 

like,’ and of ‘what we ought to like ’ Few believe that various specific economic 

people are honest enough to know either changes alone would be enough to set the 

The first means knowing what we really world right, others demand more or less 

feel very few know that The second m- drastic changes in the social as well, changes 

volves imderstandmg our shortcomings, 20 chiefly of two opposed types These 
for we do not really know what we ought changes demanded, and m some places 

to like unless we also know why we ought carried out, are alike in one respect, that 

to hke It, which involves knowing why we they hold the assumpuons of what I call 

don’t yet hke it It is not enough to under- Secularism they concern themselves only 

stand what we ought to be, unless we know with changes of a temporal, material, and 
what we are, and we do not understand external nature, they concern themselves 

what we are, unless we know what we with morals only of a collective nature 

ought to be The two forms of self-con- In an exposition of one such new faith I 
saousness, knowing what we are and what read the following words 
we ought to be, must go together 30 ‘In our morahty the one single test of 

It is our business, as readers of litera- any moral quesuon is whether it impedes 

ture, to know what we hke Ii is our busi- or destroys m any way the power of the 

ness, as Christians, as well as readers of individual to serve the State [The indi- 

hterature, to know what we ought to hke vidual] must answer the quesUons “Does 

It IS our business as honest men not to this action injure the nation^ Does it injure 

assume that whatever we hke is what we other members of the nauon? Does it 
ought to hke, and it is our busmess as injure my abihty to serve the nation’’’ 

honest Christians not to assume that we And if the answer is clear on all those 

do hke what we ought to hke And the questions, the individual has absolute 

last thmg I would wish for would be the 40 liberty to do as he will ’ 
existence of two hteratures, one for Chris- Now I do not deny that this is a kind of 

tian consumption and the other for the morahty, and that it is capable of great 

pagan world What I beheve to be mcum- good within hmits; but 1 think that we 

bent upon all Chnsuans is the duty of should all repudiate a morahty which had 

mamtainmg consciously certain standards no higher ideal to set before us than that 

and criteria of criticism over and above It represents, of course, one of the violent 

those apphed by the rest of the world, and reacuons we are witnessmg, against the 

that by these criteria and standards every- view that the commimity is solely for the 

thmg that we read must be tested We benefit of the mdividual, but it is equally a 

must remember that the greater part of 50 gospel of this world, and of this world 
our current readmg matter is written for alone My complaint agamst modem ht- 

us by people who have no real bebef in a erature is of the same kind It is not tha t 

supernatural order, though some of it may modern literature is m the ordinary sense 

be written by people with mdividual no- ‘immoral’ or even ‘amoral’, and m any case 

tions of a supernatural order which are to prefer that charge would not be enough 
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It IS simply that it repudiates, or is wholly 
Ignorant of, our most fundamental and 
important behefs, and that in consequence 
its tendency is to encourage its readers to 
get what they can out of hfe while it lasts, 
to miss no ‘experience’ that presents itself, 
and to sacrifice themselves, if they make 
any sacrifice at all, only for the sake of 
tangible benefits to others m this world 
either now or m the future We shall cer- 
tainly continue to read the best of its kmd, 
of what our time provides, but we must 
tirelessly criticize it accordmg to our own 
prmciples, and not merely accordmg to the 
principles admitted by the writers and by 
the critics who discuss it m the pubhc 
press 

1935 

THE LOVE SONG OF 
J ALFRED PRUFROCK 

S’to credesse che tnta nsposta fosse 
A persona che mat tornasse al mondo, 
Questafiamma starta senza piu scosse 
Ma perctocche gtammai dt questofondo 
Non tomo vtvo alcun, s’l’odo tl vero, 

Senza tema d’lnfamta tt nspondo ‘ 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evenmg is spread out agamst the 
sky 

Like a patient etherized upon a table. 

Let us go, through certam half-deserted 
streets. 

The muttering retreats 
Of restless mghts in one-mght cheap 
hotels 

And sawdust restaurants with oyster- 
shells 

Streets that foUow like a tedious argument 

Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelmmg 

question 10 

Oh, do not ask, ‘What is it?’ 

Let us go and make our visit 

In the room the women come and go 
Talkmg of Michelangelo 

X I could believe that my answer might be to a person 
who should ever return into the world, this flame 
would stand without more quiverings, but inasmuch 
as, if I hear the truth, never from this depth did any 
kvmg man return, without fear of infamy I answer 
<hee ’ (trans , C E Norton) The passage is spoken by a 
soul in hell to Dante, in his /V^m>,XXVlI,6i-66. 
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The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the 
window-panes. 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on 
the window-panes 

Licked Its tongue into the comers of the 
evening, 

Lmgered upon the pools that stand m 
drains. 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls 
from chimneys, 

Shpped by the terrace, made a sudden 

leap, it 

And seemg that it was a soft October mght. 
Curled once about the house, and fell 
asleep. 

And mdeed there will be time 
For the yellow smoke that shdes along the 
street, 

Rubbmg Its back upon the wmdow-panes. 
There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces that you 
meet. 

There will be time to murder and create. 
And time for all the works and days of 
hands 

That lift and drop a question on your plate, 
T ime for you and time for me, 31 

And ume yet for a hundred mdecisions. 
And for a hundred visions and revisions. 
Before the taking of a toast and tea. 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo 

And mdeed there will be time 
To wonder, ‘Do I dare’’ and, ‘Do I dare?’ 
Time to mm back and descend the stair. 
With a bald spot m the middle of my hair — 
[They will say ‘How his hair is growmg 

thin'’] 41 

My mormng coat, my collar mountmg 
firmly to the chm. 

My neckue rich and modest, but asserted 
by a simple pm — 

[They will say ‘But how his arms and legs 
are thm!’] 

Do I dare 

Disturb the umverse? 

In a minute there is time 
For decisions and revisions which a minute 
will reverse. 

For I have known them all already, known 
them all. — 
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Have known the evenings, mornings, 

afternoons, 50 

I have measured out my life with coffee 
spoons, 

I know the voices dymg with a dymg fall 

Beneath the music from a farther room 
So how should I presume? 

And I have known the eyes already, known 
them all — 

The eyes that fix you in a formulated 
phrase. 

And when I am formulated, sprawlmg on a 
pin. 

When I am pinned and wrigglmg on the 
wall. 

Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and 
ways? 60 

And how should I presume? 

And I have known the arms already, known 
them all — 

Arms that are braceleted and white and 
bare 

[But in the lamplight, downed with hght 
brown hair'] 

Is it perfume from a dress 

That makes me so digress? 

Arms that he along a table, or wrap about a 
shawl 

And should I then presume? 

And how should I begin? 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through 

narrow streets 70 

And watched the smoke that nses from the 
pipes 

Of lonely men m shirt-sleeves, leamng out 
of wmdows? 

I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scutthng across the floors of silent seas 


And the afternoon, the evemng, sleeps so 
peacefully' 

Smoothed by long fingers. 

Asleep . . tired . or it mahngers. 
Stretched on the floor, here beside you and 
me. 

Should I, after tea and cakes and ices. 

Have the strength to force the moment to 
Its crisis? 80 


But though I have wept and fasted, wept 
and prayed. 

Though I have seen my head [grown 
slightly bald] brought in upon a 
platter, 

I am no prophet — and here’s no great 
matter, 

I have seen the moment of my greatness 
flicker. 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold 
my coat, and smcker. 

And in short, I was afraid 

And would it have been worth it, after all. 
After the cups, the marmalade, the tea. 
Among the porcelain, among some talk of 
you and me. 

Would It have been worth while, 90 

To have bitten off the matter with a smile. 
To have squeezed the umverse into a ball 
To roll It toward some overwhelming 
question. 

To say ‘I am Lazarus, come from the dead. 
Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you 
all’— 

If one, settlmg a pillow by her head. 

Should say ‘That is not what I 
meant at all. 

That IS not it, at all ’ 

And would it have been worth it, after all. 
Would It have been worth while, joo 

After the sunsets and the dooryards and the 
sprinkled streets. 

After the novels, after the teacups, after the 
skirts that trail along the floor — 

And this, and so much more? — 

It is impossible to say just what I mean' 

But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves 
in patterns on a screen 
Would it have been worth while 
If one, settlmg a pillow or throwmg off a 
shawl. 

And turmng toward the wmdow, should 
say. 

‘That IS not It at all. 

That IS not what I meant, at all.’ no 


Nol I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant 
to be. 

Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two. 
Advise the prince, no doubt, an easy rool. 
Deferential, glad to be of use. 
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Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse. 

At times, mdeed, almost ndiculous — 
Almost, at tunes, the Fool 

I grow old . I grow old . . 120 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers 
rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to 
eat a peach^ 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk 
upon the beach 

I have heard the mermaids smging, each to 
each 

I do not think that they will smg to me. 

I have seen them ridmg seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown 
back 

When the wind blows the water white and 
black 

We have hngered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and 
brown 130 

Till human voices wake us, and we drown 

1915 

LA FIGLIA CHE PIANGE i, 

O quam te memorem virgo . ^ 

Stand on the highest pavement of the 
stair — 

Lean on a garden um — 

Weave, weave the sunhght m your hair — 
Clasp your flowers to you with a pamed 
surprise — 

Fhng them to the ground and turn 
With a fugitive resentment m your eyes 
But weave, weave the sunhght m your hair 

So I would have had him leave. 

So I would have had her stand and gneve. 
So he would have left 10 

As the soul leaves the body tom and 
brmsed. 

As the mmd deserts the body it has used. 

I should And 

Some way incomparably hght and deft. 
Some way we both should understand, 

I ‘The Weeping Maiden * 

z ‘O— how shall I address yoU) O maiden!' VirgUy 
vEnaid, 1,327 
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Simple and faithless as a smile and shake of 
the hand. 

She turned away, but with the autumn 
weather 

Compelled my imagination many days. 
Many days and many hours: 

Her hair over her arms and her arms full of 
flowers 20 

And I wonder how they should have been 
together' 

I should have lost a gesture and a pose. 
Sometimes these cogitations stiU amaze 
The troubled imdmght and the noon’s 
repose 

1917 

THE HIPPOPOTAMUS ’ 

Similiter et omnes revereantur Diaconos, ut 
mandatum Jesu Chnsti, et Episcopum, ut 
Jesvm Christum, existentem filium Patris, 
Presbyteros autem, ut concilium Dei et 
ccmjunctionem Apostolorum Sine his 
Ecclesia non vacatur; de quibus suadeo vos 
SIC habeo 

S IGNATII AD TRALLIANOS ‘ 

And when this epistle is read among you, 
cause that it be read also in the church of 
the Laodtceans ‘ 

The broad-backed hippopotamus 
Rests on his belly in the mud. 

Although he seems so firm to us 
He is merely flesh and blood 

Flesh and blood is weak and frail, 
Suscepuble to nervous shock; 

While the Tme Church can never fail 
For It IS based upon a rock 

The hippo’s feeble steps may err 
In compassing material ends, 10 

While the True Church need never snr 
To gather m its dividends 

3 ‘The Hippopotamus* is a free, satincal paraphrase of a 
poem of the same title by Theophile Gautier (x8ii- 

1872) 

4 Tn bke manner, let all reverence the Deacons as Jesus 
Chnst, and the Bishop as the Father, and the Presby- 
ters as the council of God, and the assembly of the 
Apostles Without these there ta no Church C<mcem- 
ing all which I am persuaded that ye th>nk after die 
same manner ' Chevallier, trans » *The Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Trallians*' EpisUts . • (if Ignatutt 
(London, i833),96 

5 Coloisiam 4 16 
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The ’potamus can never reach 
The mango on the mango-tree. 

But fruits of pomegranate and peach 
Refresh the Church from over sea. 

At matmg time the hippo’s voice 
Betrays inflexions hoarse and odd. 

But every week we hear rejoice 

The Church, at being one with God 20 

The hippopotamus’s day 
Is passed m sleep, at mght he hunts, 

God works m a mysterious way — 

The Church can sleep and feed at once 

I saw the ’potamus take wmg 
Ascendmg from the damp savannas, 

And qmrmg angels round him smg 
The praise of God, m loud hosannas 

Blood of the Lamb shall wash him 
clean 

And him shall heavenly arms enfold, 30 
Among the saints he shall be seen 
Perforrrung on a harp of gold 

He shall be washed as white as snow. 

By all the martyr’d virgms kist. 

While the True Church remains below 
Wrapt in the old miasmal mist 

1919 

WHISPERS OF IMMORTALITY 

Webster was much possessed by death 
And saw the skull beneath the skin. 

And breastless creatures underground 
Leaned backward with a hpless gnn 

Daffodil bulbs instead of balls 
Stared from the sockets of the eyes* 

He knew that thought clings round dead 
limbs 

Tightemng its lusts and luxuries. 

Donne, I suppose, was such another 
Who found no substitute for sense, 10 

To seize and clutch and penetrate. 

Expert beyond experience. 

He knew the anguish of the marrow 
The ague of the skeleton. 

No contact possible to flesh 
Allayed the fever of the bone. 


Grishkm is mce. her Russian eye 
Is underhned for emphasis. 

Uncorseted, her friendly bust 

Gives promise of pneumatic bhss. «> 

The couched Brazihan jaguar 
Compels the scampering marmoset 
With subtle effluence of a cat, 

Grishkm has a maisonette 

The sleek Brazilian jaguar 
Does not in his arboreal gloom 
Distil so rank a feline smell 
As Grishkm m a drawmg-room 

And even the Abstract Enuues 
Circumambulate her charm, 30 

But our lot crawls between dry ribs 
To keep our metaphysics warm 

1919 

SWEENEY AMONG THE 
NIGHTINGALES ' 

tojuo'- ireTrXijy/iai Kaipiav irXj/yiji' iffu ^ 

Apeneck Sweeney spreads his knees 
Lettmg his arms hang down to laugh. 

The zebra stripes along his jaw 
Swelhng to maculate giraffe 

The circles of the stormy moon 
Shde westward to the River Plate, 

Death and the Raven drift above 
And Sweeney guards the horned gate 

Gloomy Orion and the Dog 
Are veiled, and hushed the shrunken seas. 
The person in the Spamsh cape n 

Tries to sit on Sweeney’s knees 

I *£liot once remarked that all he consaously set out to 
create in *'Sweeney Among the Nightingales*’ was a 
sense of foreboding Yet the very exactitude with 
which he has built up his impression by means of the 
close details of his mght<town scene, as well as by the 
way he underlines his effect both through a reference 
in the epigraph and in the hnal stanza to another scene 
of foreboding that ended in the murder of Agamem- 
non, inevitably causes his delmeation to take on wider 
implications The sharp contrast that seems at first 
simply to be mocking a debased present as it juxta- 
poses Sweeney with the hero of antiquity, ends m 
establishing also an undercurrent of movmg drama 
for a sympathetic fcelmg for Sweeney is set up by the 
realizBUon that he is a man as well as Agamemnon, and 
that his plotted death is therefore likewise a human 
tragedy * Matthiessen, The Achievement of T S Eliot 
(Boston, i935)>i29-30 

a ‘Alas' I am stricken by a timely blow withm * 
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Slips and pulls the table cloth 
Overturns a coffee-cup, 

Reorgaiuzed upon the floor 

She yawns and draws a stocking up; 

The silent man m mocha brown 
Sprawls at the window-siU and gapes, 

The waiter bnngs m oranges 

Bananas flgs and hothouse grapes, 20 

The silent vertebrate m brown 
Contracts and concentrates, withdraws, 
Rachel nee Rabmovitch 
Tears at the grapes with murderous paws; 

She and the lady in the cape 
Are suspect, thought to be in league. 
Therefore the man with heavy eyes 
Dechnes the gambit, shows fatigue. 

Leaves the room and reappears 
Outside the window, leaning in, 30 

Branches of wistaria 
Circumscribe a golden grm. 

The host with someone indistmct 
Converses at the door apart. 

The rughtmgales are singing near 
The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 

And sang within the bloody wood 
When Agamemnon cried aloud, 

And let their hquid siftings fall 

To stain the suff dishonoured shroud 40 

1919 

GERONTION ‘ 

Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as tt were an after dinner sleep 
Dreaming of both 

Here 1 am, an old man in a dry month, 
Bemg read to by a boy, waiung for ram 

X ‘The poem opens with what is to be a recurrent theme 
of Mr Eliot’s the mixing of “memory and desire’* in 
present barrenness The old man in his “dry month,” 
waiung for the hfe-giving *rain” that he knows will 
never come, is surred to envy, then to poignant recol- 
lection by the story of hot-blooded vitality, which 
contrasts with the squalour of his actual surrounding 
Youthful desire mingles in memory with the most 
exalted emouons, those associated with the mystencs 
of religion * Leavis, Afety Beanngs in English Postry 
(London, 1932), 84 

‘As he [Eliot] said once in conversation, the images 
here are “consciously concrete,” they correspond as 
(.losely as possible to something he has actually seen 


1 was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought m the warm ram 

Nor knee deep m the salt marsh, heavmg a 
cutlass. 

Bitten by flies, fought 
My house is a decayed house. 

And the jew squats on the wmdow sill, the 
owner. 

Spawned m some estaminet of Antwerp, 
Bhstered m Brussels, patched and peeled in 
London lo 

The goat coughs at mght m the field 
overhead. 

Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds 
The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea. 
Sneezes at evenmg, pokmg the peevish 
gutter 

I an old man, 

A dulJ head among windy spaces 

Signs are taken for wonders ‘We would see 
a sign’’ 

The word within a word, unable to speak a 
word. 

Swaddled with darkness In the juvesccnce 
of the year 

Came Christ the tiger 20 

In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, 
flowenng judas, 

To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 
Among whispers, by Mr Silvero 
With caressing hands, at Limoges 
Who walked all mght m the next room. 

By Hakagawa, bowing among the Tinans, 
By Madame de Tornquist, m the dark room 
Shiftmg the candles, Fraulem von Kulp 
Who turned in the hall, one hand on the 
door Vacant shuttles 
Weave the wmd I have no ghosts, 

An old man in a draughty house 
Under a windy knob. 

After such knowledge, what forgiveness^ 
Think now 

History has many cunnmg passages, 
contrived corridors 
And issues, deceives with whispering 
ambiuons, 

and remembered But he also bekeves that if they are 
clearly rendered, they will Kand for something larger 
than themselves, they will not depend for their appre- 
hension upon any pnvate reference, but will become 
“unconsciously general ” ’ Matthiessen, The Achieve^ 
ment ofTS E/iorCBoston, I935\62 

2 Shakespeare, Afeorure for Afearure,IIl4i32-34 
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Guides us by vamues Think now 
She gives when our attention is distracted 
And what she gives, gives with such supple 
confusions 

That the giving famishes the craving. Gives 
too late 

What’s not believed m, or if still bcheved, 4° 
In memory only, reconsidered passion 
Gives too soon 

Into weak hands, what’s thought can be 
dispensed with 

Till the refusal propagates a fear. Think 
Neither fear nor courage saves us 
Unnatural vices 

Are fathered by our heroism Virtues 
Are forced upon us by our impudent 
crimes 

These tears are shaken from the wrath- 
bearing tree 

The tiger springs m the new year. Us he 
devours Think at last 
We have not reached conclusion, when I 
Suffen in a rented house Think at last 50 
I have not made this show purposelessly 
And It IS not by any concitation 
Of the backward devils 
I would meet you upon this honestly 
I that was near your heart was removed 
therefrom 

To lose beauty m terror, terror m 
mquisition, 

I have lost my passion why should I need 
to keep It 

Since what is kept must be adulterated? 

I have lost my sight, smell, hearing, taste 
and touch 

How should I use them for your closer 

contact? 60 

These with a thousand small dehberations 
Protract the profit of their chilled delirium. 
Excite the membrane, when the sense has 
cooled. 

With pungent sauces, multiply variety 
In a wilderness of mirrors What will the 
spider do. 

Suspend its operations, will the weevil 
Delay’ De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs 
Cammel, whirled 

Beyond the circuit of the shuddering Bear 
In fractured atoms. Gull against the wmd, 
in the wmdy straits 

Of Belle Isle, or runmng on the Horn, 70 
White feathers m the snow, the Gulf claims, 


And an old man driven by the Trades 
To a sleepy comer 

Tenants of the house. 
Thoughts of a dry bram m a dry season 

1920 

ASH-WEDNESDAY 1 

I 

Because I do not hope to turn agam 
Because I do not hope 
Because I do not hope to turn 
Desiring this man’s gift and that man’s 
scope 

I no longer strive to strive towards such 
things 

(Why should the agfed eagle stretch its 
wings?) 

Why should I mourn 
The vamshed power of the usual 
reign? 

Because 1 do not hope to know again 
The infirm glory of the positive hour 10 
Because 1 do not think 
Because I know I shall not know 
The one veritable transitory power 
Because I cannot drink 
There, where trees flower, and spnngs 
flow, for there is nothing agam 

Because I know that time is always 
time 

And place is always and only place 
And what is actual is actual only for one 
time 

And only for one place 
I rejoice that thmgs are as they are and 20 
1 renounce the blessed face 
And renounce the voice 

I * The balance that is sustained in "Aah-Wednes- 
day” between knowledge of the desert and perception 
of the garden gives a full tone of authority to both, and 
thus to the range of experience which they encompass 
This poem is not an escape from the problem of life mto 
an easy dream world The most urgent notes are sug- 
gested by the connotauons of its title On Ash- Wednes- 
day IS performed the ritual of anointing the forehead 
with ashes, while the priest reates "Remember, man, 
that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return ” 
a By the time we reach the last poem of the senes, 
we have a full sense of the wavering of an individual 
spint, Its desire to lose itself in the universal Will, and 
yet its continual distraction beck to the world of desire 
and loss ' Matthiessen, 7Vi« Achuv§m 4 nt of T S BUot 
(Boston, X93S)>xao-22 
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Because I cannot hope to turn again 
Consequently I rejoice, having to construct 
something 

Upon which to rejoice 

And pray to God to have mercy upon us 
And I pray that I may forget 
These matters that with myself I too much 
discuss 

Too much explain 

Because I do not hope to turn agam 30 
Let these words answer 
For what is done, not to be done again 
May the judgement not be too heavy upon 
us 

Because these wings are no longer wmgs to 
fly 

But merely vans to beat the air 
The air which is now thoroughly small and 
dry 

Smaller and dryer than the will 
Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still 

Pray for us sinners now and at the hour of 
our death 4° 

Pray for us now and at the hour of our 
death 

2 

Lady, three white leopards sat under a 
jumper- tree 

In the cool of the day, having fed to satiety 
On my legs my heart my liver and that 
which had been contained 
In the hollow round of my skull And God 
said 

Shall these bones live’ shall these 
Bones hve’ And that which had been 
contained 

In the bones (which were already dry) said 
chirpmg 

Because of the goodness of this Lady 
And because of her loveUness, and 

because 50 

She honours the Virgin m meditauon. 

We shine with brightness And I who am 
here dissembled 

Proffer my deeds to obhvion, and my love 
To the posterity of the desert and the fruit 
of the gourd 
It is this which recovers 
My guts the strings of my eyes and the 
indigestible portions 


Which the leopards reject The Lady is 
withdrawn 

In a white gown, to contemplation, m a 
white gown 

Let the whiteness of bones atone to 

forgetfulness S9 

There is no life m them As I am forgotten 
And would be forgotten, so I would forget 
Thus devoted, concentrated m purpose 
And God said 

Prophesy to the wmd, to the wmd only for 
only 

The wmd will hsten And the bones sang 
chirpmg 

With the burden of the grasshopper, 
saymg 

Lady of silences 
Calm and distressed 
Tom and most whole 
Rose of memory 

Rose of forgetfulness 70 

Exhausted and life-giving 

Worried resposeful 

The smgle Rose 

Is now the Garden 

Where all loves end 

Terminate torment 

Of love unsatisfied 

The greater torment 

Of love sausfied 

End of the endless so 

Journey to no end 

Conclusion of all that 

Is mconclusible 

Speech without word and 

Word of no speech 

Grace to the Mother 

For the Garden 

Where all love ends 

Under a jumper-tree the bones sang, 
scattered and shinmg 
We arc glad to be scattered, we did httle 

good to each other, gt 

Under a tree m the cool of the day, with the 
blessing of sand. 

Forgetting themselves and each other, 
umted 

In the quiet of the desert. This is the land 
which ye 

Shall divide by lot And neither division 
nor umty 

Matters This is the land We have our 
inheritance. 
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At the first turning of the second stair 
I turned and saw below 
The same shape twisted on the hamster 
Under the vapour m the fetid air 
Strugghng with the devil of the stairs who 
wears loo 

The deceitful face of hope and of despair. 

At the second turmng of the second 
stair 

I left them twistmg, turmng below. 

There were no more faces and the stair was 
dark. 

Damp, jagged, hke an old man’s mouth 
drivelhng, beyond repair. 

Or the toothed gullet of an ag^d shark 

At the first turmng of the third stair 
Was a slotted window bellied hke the fig’s 
fnut 

And beyond the hawthorn blossom and a 
pasture scene 

The broadbacked figure drest in blue and 

green no 

Enchanted the maytime with an antique 
flute 

Blown hair is sweet, brown hair over the 
mouth blown. 

Lilac and brown hair. 

Distraction, music of the flute, stops and 
steps of the mmd over the third 
stair, 

Fadmg, fading, strength beyond hope and 
despair 

Climbing the third stair 

I *It IS more than likely that he [Eliot] meant the tum- 
mgs of his stair to represent something even more 
defimtej to remmd the reader that they correspond in 
general to the three divisions of Dante’s hill of Purga- 
tory At the foot of the hill were those whose sin had 
been the greatest, who had been guilty of love dis- 
torted, those who had loved evil things instead of God, 
those whose self-absorbed pride had shut them off 
from Him Higher up were those whose love of God 
had been defective, higher still, the least gravely sinful, 
those who had loved excessively thmgs which should 
take only a secondary place m the affections, among 
them the sensual and lustful (A hmt of the correspond- 
ence between these particular qualities of excess and 
Eliot's third stair is underscored by the image de- 
scribing the window itself “bellied hke the fig’s fruit”) 
Such a reminder that the stages of the soul which Eliot 
18 depicting correspond also to a completely developed 
pattern of philosophic and religious thought, would 
remove the experience entirely from anything purely 
personal, and would thus enable it to possess a more 
uiuversal sigmficance ’ Matthiessen, ibid ,63-66 


Lord, I am not worthy 
Lord, I am not worthy 

but speak the word only. 

4 

Who walked between the violet and the 

violet iM 

Who walked between 
The various ranks of varied green 
Going m white and blue, m Mary’s colour, 
TaUung of trivial thmgs 
In Ignorance and in knowledge of eternal 
dolour 

Who moved among the others as they 
walked. 

Who then made strong the fountains and 
made fresh the springs 

Made cool the dry rock and made Arm the 
sand 

In blue of larkspur, blue of Mary’s colour, 
Sovegna vos “ 130 

Here are the years that walk between, 
bearing 

Away the fiddles and the flutes, restoring 
One who moves in the time between sleep 
and waking, wearing 

White light folded, sheathed about her, 
folded 

The new years walk, restoring 
Through a bright cloud of tears, the years, 
restoring 

With a new verse the ancient rhyme. 
Redeem 

The time Redeem 

The unread vision in the higher dream 
While jewelled unicorns draw by the gilded 
hearse 140 

The silent sister veiled in white and blue 
Between the yews, behind the garden god. 
Whose flute is breathless, bent her head and 
signed but spoke no word 

But the fountam sprang up and the bird 
sang down 

Redeem the time, redeem the dream 
The token of the word unheard, unspoken 

Till the wind shake a thousand whispers 
from the yew 

And after this our exile 

X ‘Reroembot ’ 
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5 

If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is 
spent 

If the unheard, unspoken iso 

Word IS unspoken, unheard. 

Still IS the unspoken word, the Word 
unheard. 

The Word without a word, the Word 
within 

The world and for the world. 

And the hght shone in darkness and 
Against the Word the unstiUed world stiU 
whirled 

About the centre of the silent Word 
O my people, what have I done unto thee 

Where shall the word be found, where will 
the word 

Resound^ Not here, there is not enough 

silence 160 

Not on the sea or on the islands, not 
On the mainland, in the desert or the ram 
land, 

For those who walk in darkness 
Both in the day time and m the night time 
The right time and the right place are not 
here 

No place of grace for those who avoid the 
face 

No time to rejoice for those who walk 
among noise and deny the voice 

Will the veiled sister pray for 
Those who walk in darkness, who chose 
thee and oppose thee, 

Those who are torn on the horn between 
season and season, time and time, 
between 170 

Hour and hour, word and word, power and 
power, those who wait 
In darkness^ WiU the veiled sister pray 
For children at the gate 
Who will not go away and cannot pray 
Pray for those who chose and oppose 

O my people, what have I done tmto thee 

Will the veiled sister between the slender 
Yew trees pray for those who offend her 
And are terrified and cannot surrender 
And affirm before the world and deny 

between the rocks iSo 

In the last desert between the last blue rocks 


The desert m the garden the garden m the 
desert 

Of drouth, spitting from the mouth the 
withered apple-seed. 

O my people. 

6 

Although I do not hope to turn agam 
Although I do not hope 
Although I do not hope to turn 

Wavermg between the profit and the loss 
In this brief transit where the dreams cross 
The dreamcrossed twihght between birth 

and dymg 190 

(Bless me father) though I do not wish to 
wish these things 

From the wide wmdow towards the gramte 
shore 

The white sails still fly seaward, seaward 
flymg 

Unbroken wmgs 

And the lost heart stiffens and rejoices 
In the lost hlac and the lost sea voices 
And the weak spint qmckens to rebel 
For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea 
smell 

Qmckens to recover 

The cry of quail and the whirhng plover xoo 
And the bhnd eye creates 
The empty forms between the ivory gates 
And smell renews the salt savour of the 
sandy earth 

This is the time of tension between dymg 
and birth 

The place of solitude where three dreams 
cross 

Between blue rocks 

But when the voices shaken from the yew- 
tree dnft away 

Let the other yew be shaken and reply 

Blessed sister, holy mother, spirit of the 
fountain, spirit of the garden. 

Suffer us not to mock ourselves with 

falsehood 210 

Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still 
Even among these rocks. 

Our peace m His will 
And even among these rocks 
Sister, mother 
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And spint of the nver, spirit of the sea. 
Suffer me not to be separated 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

1930 

MARINA* 

Qms hic locus, quae regto, quae mundt 
plaga? “ 

What seas what shores what grey rocks and 
what islands 

What water lapping the bow 
And scent of pme and the woodthnish 
singmg through the fog 
What images return 
O my daughter. 

Those who sharpen the tooth of the dog, 
meamng 

Death 

Those who ghtter with the glory of the 
hummingbird, meamng 

Death 

Those who sit m the stye of contentment, 
meaning 10 

Death 

Those who suffer the ecstasy of the animals, 
meamng 

Death 

Are become unsubstantial, reduced by a 
wind, 

A breath of pine, and the woodsong fog 
By this grace dissolved m place 

What IS this face, less clear and clearer 
The pulse m the arm, less strong and 
Stronger — 

Given or lent? more distant than stars and 
nearer than the eye 

Whispers and small laughter between leaves 
and hurrying feet jo 

z *It 18 Marina, who was lost and found again, who be- 
comes the symbol for the new realizauon striven after 
“Manna” belongs, like “Ash-Wednesday,” to 
“the time of tension between dying and birth,” and 
exhibits an even more subtle ambiguity than anything 
m the sequence The liturgical note is absent, and one 
may indicate the change in rhythm by saying that it 
has about it nothing of ritual, yet the poem expresses 
something nearer to assurance than anything in “Ash- 
Wednesday ” * Leavis, Nno Beanngs tn Engkih 
Poeiryd^ondon, 1932), 129-30 
2 What IS this place, what region, what part of the 
worM^’ 


Under sleep, where all the waters meet. 

Bowsprit cracked with ice and pamt 
cracked with heat. 

I made this, I have forgotten 
And remember 

The rigging weak and the canvas rotten 
Between one June and another September 
Made this unknowing, half conscious, 
unknown, my own 

The garboard strake leaks, the seams need 
caulking 

This form, this face, this hfe 
Living to hve m a world of ume beyond me, 
let me 30 

Resign my life for this hfe, my speech for 
that unspoken. 

The awakened, bps parted, the hope, the 
new ships 

What seas what shores what gramte islands 
towards my timbers 

And woodthrush callmg through the fog 
My daughter 

1930 

FROM CORIOLAN 

Triumphal March’ 

Stone, bronze, stone, steel, stone, oakleaves 
horses’ heels 
Over the paving 

And the flags And the trumpets And so 
many eagles 

3 In the context of the lines at the etid of ‘Triumphal 
March,’ 'the central figure of the poem is seen to be 
neither Corialanus nor a modern statesman alone, no 
more an Elizabethan than a Roman general, not even a 
symbol for leadership so much as the embodiment of 
qualitie*! of spiritual perception and mastery that are 
iniegtaV to any deep apprehension of the meaning of 
bfc, and thus also to the existence of any adequate 
society The hidden sources of inner life, the reserved 
balance, which sustain this mdividual and mark him 
off from the shallow chaotic flux of mere externalized 
rootless existence, make him almost a symbol for the 
harmonious union of emotion and thought that Eliot 
has so frequently stressed as characteristic of a “firm 
grasp of human expenence”, these qualities likewise 
demand a sustained equilibrium in the relations be* 
tween the individual and the soaal structure The 
npely developed human being has gained the mtegrity 
that comes from mature self-knowledge, and he there- 
fore understands that no wholeness exists m isolation, 
that the individual cannot find fulfillment except 
through also givmg himself to society— a truth none 
the less implied in “Difficulties of a Statesman” [the 
remaining section of “Conolan”] by the fact that what 
18 presented there is the break-down of ihe relation 
between the leader and the state in the hopeless con- 
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How many? Coimt them And such a press 
of people 

We hardly knew ourselves that day, or knew 
the City 

This IS the way to the temple, and we so 
many crowdmg the way 

So many waiting, how many waiting? what 
^d it matter, on such a day? 

Are they commg? No, not yet You can see 
some eagles And hear the trumpets 

Here they come Is he commg? 

The natural wakeful hfe of our Ego is a 

perceiving lo 

We can wait with our stools and our 
sausages 

What comes first? Can you see? TeU us. It is 

5,800,000 rifles and carbmes, 

102,000 machine gims, 

28.000 trench mortars, 

53.000 field and heavy guns, 

I cannot tell how many projectiles, mines 
and fuses, 

fusion of bureaucracy ’ Matthiesseni The Achievement 
ofTS £/i<)f(Boston, I 935 )>i 40 “ 4 i 

‘It happens that I have recently come across an in- 
teresting example of how Eliot’s own feelmg for sylla- 
ble and rhythm* encountermg a passage 10 prose 
seems to have started the movement of his “Triumphal 
March," and hence gives an illuminating glimpse of 
his own ^‘auditory imagination" m action I began 
reading Charles Maurras’s I 'Avenir de V Intelligence 
largely because Eliot had recommended it as one of the 
standard expositions of the classical point of view It 
opens with an ironic account of how each new tawdry 
journalistic triumph is now greeted m the streets with 
procession and applause A mediocre writer is repre- 
sented as talking excitedly " — Y avez-vous pns garde? 
dit-il, lea yeux serris, le chef de I’Etat s’itait fait 
representer Nous avions la moiue du Conseil des 
miniscres et les deux prefets Tam de generaux* Des 
regiments avec drapeau, des musiaens et leur ban- 
mire Sans compter beaucoup de magutrats en her- 
mine et de professeurs, ces demiers sans leur toge, cc 
qui est malheureux — £t les soldats faisaient la haie? — 
Ils la faisaient — En armes? Vous I’avez dit — Mais que 
disait le pcuple? — II n*en croyait pas scs cent yeux**’ 

‘I have given a whole paragraph in order that the 
reader can also sense the possible way in which EUot's 
ear quickened at “Tant de gencraux", and can perceive 
not only the source from which he took his final march- 
mg hne "Et les soldats faisaient la haie? ILS LA 
FAISAIENT", but, more importantly, the source 
from which he also mcorporated aomethmg of the 
whole sensation of movement that he transformed mto 
the rhythms of his verse In calculatmg what elements 
a poet's ear takes from the sources of his inspiration, it 
should also be observed that Eliot transformed the 
context here mto quite a new pattern of his own, 
utilizing, however, a suggestion of the futile bustle of 
the crowd to contrast with the momentary vision of 
the seremty of his hero * Matthiessen, ibid ,82-83 


13.000 aeroplanes, 

24.000 aeroplane engines, 

50.000 ammunition waggons, lo 

now 55,000 army waggons, 

1 1.000 field kitchens, 

1,150 field bakenes. 

What a time that took Will it be he now? 
No, 

Those are the golf club Captains, these the 
Scouts, 

And now the societe gymnastique de Potssy 
And now come the Mayor and the 
Liverymen Look 
There he is now, look 
There is no mterrogation in his eyes 
Or m the hands, quiet over the horse’s 

neck, 30 

And the eyes watchful, waiting, perceiving, 
mdifferent 

0 hidden under the dove’s wing, hidden in 

the turtle’s breast. 

Under the palmtree at noon, under the 
runnmg water 

At the still pomt of the tummg world. O 
hidden 

Now they go up to the temple Then the 
sacrifice 

Now come the virgms bearing ums, urns 
containmg 

Dust 

Dust 

Dust of dust, and now 
Stone, bronze, stone, steel, stone, oakleaves, 
horses’ heels 40 

Over the pavmg 

That IS aU we could see But how many 
eagles' and how many trumpets' 
(And Easter Day, we didn’t get to the 
country. 

So we took young Cyril to church And 
they rang a bell 

And he said right out loud, crumpets ) 

Don’t throw away that sausage. 
It’ll come m handy He’s artM. Please, wiU 
you 

Give us a hght? 

Light 

Light 30 

Et les soldats faisaient la haie? ILS LA 
FAISAIENT.^ 

1931 

1 ‘So the soldiers drew up a cordon?* 'They did!* 
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FROM THE ROCK 
10 

O Light Invisiblcj we praise Thee’ 

Too bright for mortal vision 
O Greater Light, we praise Thee for the 
less. 

The eastern light our spires touch at 

mormng, ao 

The hght that slants upon our western 
doors at evening. 

The twihght over stagnant pools at 
batflight. 

Moon hght and star hght, owl and moth 
hght. 

Glow-worm glowhght on a grassblade 
O Light Invisible, we worship Thee' 

We thank Thee for the lights that we have 
kmdled. 

The hght of altar and of sanctuary. 

Small hghts of those who meditate at 
midmght 

And hghts directed through the coloured 
panes of wmdows 

And hght reflected from the polished 

stone, 30 

The gilded carven wood, the coloured 
fresco. 

Our gaze is submarme, our eyes look 
upward 

And see the hght that fractures through 
unquiet water. 

ARCHIBALD 

1892- 

NOTE BY A. MACL 

The one man who should never attempt an 
explanation of a poem is its author If the 
poem can be improved by its author’s ex- 
planauons it never should have been pub- 
hshed, and if the poem cannot be improved 
by Its author’s explanations the explana- 
uons are scarcely worth reading. The fol- 
lowmg brief notes therefore are offered 10 
not by way of mterpretation of the poems 
but by way of illustration of the materials 
out of which the poems came. They are 
excerpts from note-books kept at the time 
‘Ars Poetica’ was written m 1924 Note- 
book references to its subject read as fol- 


We see the hght but see not whence it comes. 

O Light Invisible, we glorify Thee! 

In our rhythm of earthly hfe we tire of light. 
We are glad when the day ends, 
when the play ends, and ecstasy is 
too much pam 

We are children qmckly tired children 
who are up m the mght and fall 
asleep as the rocket is fired, and the 
day IS long for work or play. 

We are of distraction or concentrauon, we 
sleep and are glad to sleep. 

Controlled by the rhythm of blood and the 
day and the mght and the seasons 

And we must cxtmguish the candle, put 

out the hght and relight it, 40 

Forever must quench, forever rehght the 
flame 

Therefore we thank Thee for our httle 

hght, that IS dappled with shadow 

We thank Thee who hast moved us to 

bmlding, to finding, to forimng at 
the ends of our fingers and beams of 
our eyes 

And when we have bmlt an altar to the 

Invisible Light, we may set thereon 
the httle hghts for which our bodily 
vision IS made 

And we thank Thee that darkness reminds 
us of hght 

O Light Invisible, we give Thee thanks for 
Thy great glory' 

1934 

MACLEISH 


lows ‘The purpose of the expression of 
emouon m a poem is not to recreate the 
poet’s emouon in some one else . . Artis 
not a pandar. . . . The poem itself is a 
finahty, an end, a creaaon — ^not a stimu- 
lant ’ 

‘Fenellosa says truly that metaphor “the 
rcvealer of nature” is the very essence of 
poetry But metaphor is not exegesis or 
demonstration Metaphor is experience, it 
is the convicuon of the senses and the con- 
vicoon of the senses is experieijice ’ 

‘The essenaal fact about fo^ m poetry 
IS that poetry is an art in and of time and 
that Its form is the line of a succession ’ 
‘You Andrew Marvell’ (sO-called m ref- 
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erence to the famous ‘Ever at my back’ 
hues from Marvell’s ‘To His Coy Mis- 
tress’) was written in the fall of 1926 after a 
return from Persia. It onginated with a 
phrase m the following note written on the 
Mediterranean ‘The unforeseen experience 
— consciousness now of the other side of 
the earth the always westward conung on 
of mght — Teheran dark — Pa-i-Tak — the 
Tigns — the house at Rutba Wells — the 10 
Levant shore — Crete — Messina — the Ga- 
roupe Light — Saragossa the round domes 
—ocean ’ 

‘L’An Trentiesme de Mon Eage’ was 
written in France m December 1924 A 
note made in Pans reads ‘The curious 
fact that significance in our time has fallen 
from the sun and the stars and the vast 
words with the resounding vowels to hght 
upon the minute facets of mmute expert- 20 
ence — the door knob, the coat buttons and 
the bannisters And this would not be 
strange were it not that we retam so 
strongly the sense of mortality ’ 

‘Conquistador’ was begun m 1929 The 
first note referring to the project runs 
‘ “The Conquest of the New World’’ which 
IS the metaphor not only of our continent 
but (and most movingly) of our time — as 
“America’’ is the metaphor of all human 30 
hope — as “west” is the metaphor of the 
dreamed-of future . The reports of the 
existence of this world the rumors of its 
nches, the discovery of its coast, of its 
mountains westward, the arduous journey, 
the hopeless battles, the beautiful aty, the 
victory which yields defeat . . The hero- 
ism and the nobihty and the pathos of our 
indestructible behef in that kmgdom m the 
west, our search for it, our discovery of it, 40 
our conquest of it and its forever loss . .’ 

Of the other poems selected it is per- 
haps only necessary to give the dates ‘Not 
Marble, Nor the Gilded Monuments’ was 
written in New York about 1926, ‘The 
End of the World’ in Normandy in 1924, 
the ‘Too-Latc Bom’ at the end of 1924, the 
‘Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City’ (the 
reference bemg to the fresco Diego Rivera 
painted for Mr Rockefeller’s Radio City, 50 
and was compelled to paint out) m 1932, 
the ‘Speech to Those Who Say Comrade’ 
and ‘Pole Star for This Year’ in 1935, 
‘Pony Rock’ in 1929 

1937 1938 


ARS POETICA 

A POEM should be palpable and mute 
As a globed fruit 

Dumb 

As old medalhons to the thumb 

Silent as the sleeve-wom stone 
Of casement ledges where the moss has 
grown — 

A poem should be wordless 
As the flight of birds 


A poem should be motionless in time 
As the moon climbs 

Leaving, as the moon releases 

Twig by twig the mght-entangled trees. 

Leaving, as the moon behmd the wmter 
leaves. 

Memory by memory the mmd — 

A poem should be motionless m time 
As the moon climbs 


A poem should be equal to 
Not true 

For all the history of gnef 
An empty doorway and a maple leaf 

For love 

The leamng grasses and two hghts above 
the sea — 

A poem should not mean 
But be 

1924 1926 

YOU, ANDREW MARVELL 

And here face down beneath the sun 
And here upon earth’s noonward height 
To feel the always coming on 
The always nsmg of the night 

To feel creep up the curving east 
The earthy dull of dusk and slow 
Upon those under lands the vast 
And ever climbing shadow grow 
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And strange at Ecbatan the trees 
Take leaf by leaf the evening strange 1 o 
The flooding dark about their knees 
The mountains over Persia change 

And now at Kermanshah the gate 
Dark empty and the withered grass 
And through the twihght now the late 
Few travelers m the westward pass 

And Baghdad darken and the bridge 
Across the silent river gone 
And through Arabia the edge 
Of evemng widen and steal on ao 

And deepen on Palmyra’s street 
The wheel rut m the rumed stone 
And Lebanon fade out and Crete 
High through the clouds and overblown 

And over Sialy the air 
Still flashing with the landward gulls 
And loom and slowly disappear 
The sails above the shadowy hulls 

And Spam go under and the shore 
Of Africa the gilded sand 30 

And evemng vamsh and no more 
The low pale light across that land 

Nor now the long hght on the sea 

And here face downward m the sun 
To feel how swift how secretly 
The shadow of the mght comes on. 

1926 1930 

‘NOT MARBLE 

NOR THE GILDED MONUMENTS’ 

The praisers of women m their proud and 
beauuful poems 

Naming the grave mouth and the hair and 
the eyes 

Boasted those they loved should be forever 
remembered 
These were hes 

The words sound but the face m the Istnan 
sun IS forgonen 

The poet speaks but to her dead ears no 
more 

The sleek throat is gone — and the breast 
that was troubled to bsten 
Shadow from door 


Therefore I will not praise your knees nor 
your fine walking 

Telling you men shall remember your name 
as long 10 

As hps move or breath is spent or the iron 
of Enghsh 
Rings from a tongue 

I shall say you were young and your arms 
straight and your mouth scarlet 
I shall say you will die and none will 
remember you 

Your arms change and none remember the 
swish of your garments 
Nor the click of your shoe 

Not with my hand’s strength not with 
difficult labor 

Sprmgmg the obsunate words to the bones 
of your breast 

And the stubborn Ime to your young stride 
and the breath to your breatlung 
And the beat to your haste 20 

Shall I prevail on the hearts of unborn men 
to remember 

(What IS a dead girl but a shadowy ghost 
Or a dead man’s voice but a distant and 
vain affirmation 
Like dream words most) 

Therefore I will not speak of the undymg 
glory of women 

I will say you were young and straight and 
your skin fair 

And you stood in the door and the sun was 
a shadow of leaves on your shoulders 
And a leaf on your hair 

I will not speak of the famous beauty of 
dead women 

I will say the shape of a leaf lay once on 

your hair 30 

Till the world ends and the eyes are out and 
the mouths broken 
Look' It IS there' 

1926 1930 

THE END OF THE WORLD 

Quite unexpectedly as Vasserot 
The armless ambidextrian was lightmg 
A match between his great and second toe 
And Ralph the bon was engaged m biting 
The neck of Madame Sossman while the 
drum 
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Pointed j and Teeny was about to cough 
In waltz-time swmgmg Jocko by the 
thumb — 

Qmte unexpectedly the top blew off. 

And there, there overhead, there, there, 
hung over 

Those thousands of white faces, those 

dazed eyes, lo 

There m the starless dark the poise, the 
hover. 

There with vast wmgs across the canceled 
skies. 

There m the sudden blackness the black 
pall 

Of nothmg, nothing, nothmg — nothmg at 
all 

1925 1926 

L’AN TRENTIESME DE MON EAGE 

And I have come upon this place 
By lost ways, by a nod, by words. 

By faces, by an old man’s face 
At Morlaix lifted to the birds. 

By hands upon the tablecloth 
At Aldebori’s, by the thin 
Child’s hands that opened to the moth 
And let the flutter of the moonlight in, 

By hands, by voices, by the voice 
Of Mrs Whitman on the stair, 10 

By Margaret’s ‘If we had the choice 
To choose or not — ’ through her thick hair. 

By voices, by the creak and fall 
Of footsteps on the upper floor. 

By silence waiting m the hall 
Between the doorbell and the door. 

By words, by voices, a lost way — 

And here above the chimney stack 
The unknown constellations sway — 

And by what way shall I go back? »o 

1924 1926 

THE TOO-LATE BORN 

We too, we too, descending once again 
The hills of our own land, we too have 
heard 

Far off — ^Ah, que ce cor a longue haleine — 
The horn of Roland in the passages of 
Spam, 
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The first, the second blast, the failing third. 
And with the third turned back and 
climbed once more 

The steep road southward, and heard famt 
the sound 

Of swords, of horses, the disastrous war. 
And crossed the dark defile at last, and 
found 

At Roncevaux upon the darkemng plam i o 
The dead agamst the dead and on the silent 
ground 

The silent slam — 

1924 1926 

PONY ROCK 

One who has loved the hills and died, a man 
Intimate with them — how their profiles 
fade 

Large out of evemng or through veils of 
ram 

Vamsh and reappear or how the sad 
Long look of moonhght troubles their 
bhnd stones — 

One who has loved them does not utterly, 
Letung his fingers loosen and the green 
Ebb from his eyeballs, close his eyes and go* 

But other men long after he is dead 
Seemg those lulls wiU catch their breath 

and stare 10 

As one who reading in a book some word 
That calls joy back but can recall not 
where — 

Only the crazy sweetness m the head — 

Will stare at the black print till the page is 
blurred 

1929 1933 

FROM FRESCOES FOR 
MR ROCKEFELLER’S CITY 

I 

Landscape as a Nude 
She hes on her left side her flank golden: 

Her hair is burned black with the strong 
sun 

The scent of her hair is of ram m the dust 
on her shoulders' 

She has brown breasts and the mouth of no 
other country 

Ah she IS beautiful here in the sun where 
she hes 
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She IS not like the soft girls naked in 
vineyards 

Nor the soft naked girls of the Enghsh 
islands 

Where the rain comes in with the surf on an 
east wind 

Hers IS the west wmd and the sunlight the 
west 

Wind is the long clean wmd of the 

continents — 10 

The viand tummg with earth, the wmd 
descending 

Steadily out of the evenmg and following on 

The wmd here where she hes is west the 
trees 

Oak ironwood cottonwood hickory 
standmg m 

Great groves they roll on the wmd as the 
sea would 

The grasses of Iowa Illmois Indiana 

Run with the plimge of the wmd as a wave 
tumbling. 

Under her knees there is no green lavra of 
the Florentines 

Under her dusty knees is the com stubble 

Her belly is flecked with the flickermg hght 
of the corn 20 

She lies on her left side her flank golden 

Her hair is burned black with the strong 
sun 

The scent of her hair is of dust and of 
smoke on her shoulders 

She has brown breasts and the mouth of no 
other country 

2 

WiLDWEST 

There were none of my blood m this battle' 

There were Minneconjous Sans Arcs 
Brules 

Many nations of Sioux they were few men 
gallopmg 

This would have been in the long days m 
June. 

They were gallopmg well deployed under 
the plum-trees' 

They were dnvmg riderless horses' 
themselves they were few: 


Crazy Horse had done it with few numbers: 

Crazy Horse was small for a Lakota 

He was riding always alone thinking of 
something. 

He was standmg alone by the picket hnes 

by the ropes 10 

He was young then he was thirty when he 
died 

Unless there were children to talk he took 
no notice 

When the soldiers came for him there on 
the other side 

On the Greasy Grass m the villages we 
were shouung 

‘Hoka Hey> Crazy Horse will be ndmg'’ 

They fought in the water horses and men 
were drowmng 

They rode on the butte dust settled in 
sunhght 

Hoka Hey' they lay on the bloody ground 

No one could tell of the dead which man 

was Custer 19 

That was the end of his luck by that river 

The soldiers beat him at Shm Buttes once 

They beat him at Willow Creek when the 
snow lifted 

The last time they beat him was the 
Tongue 

He had only the meat he had made and of 
thathttle 

Do you ask why he should fight> It was his 
country 

My God should he not fight^ It was his 

But after the Tongue there were no herds 
to be himtmg 

He cut the knots of the tails and he led 
them in 

He cried out ‘I am Crazy Horse' Do not 
touch me'* 

There were many soldiers between and the 
gun glmting 30 

And a Mister Josiah Perham of Maine had 
much of the 

land Alister Perham was building the 
Northern Pacific 

railroad that is Mister Perham was saymg 
at lunch that 
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forty say fifty millions of acres m gift and 
government grant outright ought to be 
worth a 

wide price on the Board at two-fifty and 

later a Mister Cooke had reheved Mister 
Perham and 

later a Mister Morgan relieved Mister 
Cooke 

Mister Morgan converted at prices current. 

It was all prices to them they never looked 
at It 40 

why should they look at the land they were 
Empire Builders 

It was all m the bid and the asked and the 
ink on their books 

When Crazy Horse was there by the Black 
Hills 

His heart would be big with the love he had 
for that coimtry 

And all the game he had seen and the 
mares he had ridden 

And how it went out from you wide and 
clean in the sunlight 

3 

Burying Ground by the Ties 
Ayee> Ai' This IS heavy earth on our 
shoulders 

There were none of us born to be buned m 
this earth 

Niggers we were Portuguese Magyars 
Polacks 

We were bom to another look of the sky 
certainly 

Now we he here m the nver pastures 
We he m the mowings under the thick 
turf 

We hear the earth and the all-day rasp of 
the grasshoppers 

It was we laid the steel on this land from 
ocean to ocean 

It was we (if you know) put the U P. 
through the passes 

Bnnging her down mto Lararme full load 10 
Eighteen mile on the gramte anticlinal 
Forty-three foot to the mile and the grade 
holding* 


It was we did It hunkies of our kmd 

It was we dug the caved-m holes for the 
cold water. 

It was we built the gully spurs and the 
freight sidings 

Who would do it but we and the Irishmen 
bossing us^ 

It was all foreign-bom men there were m 
this country 

It was Scotsmen Enghshmen Chinese 
Squareheads Austrians. . . 

Ayee' but there’s weight to the earth imder 

It 

Not for this did we come out — ^to be lying 
here lo 

Nameless under the ties m the clay cuts 

There’s nothing good m the world but the 
nch will buy it 

Everythmg sucks to the grease of a gold 
note — 

Even a comment — even a new sky' 

Do not pity us much for the strange grass 
over us 

We laid the steel to the stone stock of these 
mountams 

The place of our graves is marked by the 
telegraph poles' 

It was not to he in the bottoms we came 
out 

And the trams going over us here m the dry 
hollows . 

5 

Empire Builders 

The Museum Attendant 

This is The Making of America in Five 
Panels. 

This IS Mister Harriman making Amenca 

Mister-Harriman-is-buying-the-Umon- 
Pacific-at- Seventy 

The Same Fe is shinmg on his hair 

This IS Commodore Vanderbilt making 
America* 

Mister- Vanderbilt-is-ehminating-the- 
short-mterest-m-Hudson: 

Observe the carving on the rocking chair 
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This IS J P Morgan making Amenca 
(The Tennessee Coal is behmd to the left 

of the Steel Company ) 9 

Those in mauve are braces he is weanng 

This IS Mister Mellon makmg America 
Mister-Mellon-is-represented-as-a- 

s5Tnbolical-figure-m-aluminum- 

Strewing-bank-stocks-on-a-burmshed- 

stair 

This is the Bruce is the Barton makmg 
Amenca 

Mister-Barton-is-sellmg-us-Doctor’s- 
Dehciousest-Dentifnce 
This IS he m beige with the canary 

You have just beheld the Makers makmg 
America 

This IS The Making of Amenca in Five 
Panels 

America hes to the west-southwest of the 
Switch-Tower 

There is nothmg to see of Amenca but 

land 20 

The Original Document 
under the Panel Paint • 

‘ToThos Jefferson Esq his obd’t serv’t 
M Lewis captain detached 

Sir 

Havmg in mmd your repeated commands 
m this matter 

And the worst half of it done and the 
streams mapped 

And we here on the back of this beach 
beholdmg the 

Other ocean — two years gone and the cold 

Breaking with ram for the third sprmg 
since St Louis' 

The crows at the fishbones on the frozen 

dunes 30 

The first cranes going over from south 
north 

And the nver down by a mark of the pole 
smce the mormng 

And time near to return, and a ship 
(Spamsh) 

Lying in for the salmom and fearing chance 
or the 
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Drought or the Sioux should deprive you 
of these discovenes — 

Therefore we send by sea m this wntmg 

Above the 

Platte there were long plains and a clay 
country 

Rim of the sky far off grass under it. 

Dung for the cook fires by the sulphur licks: 

After that there were low hills and the 

sycamores. ac 

And we poled up by the Great Bend m the 
skiffs 

The honey bees left us after the Osage 
River 

The wind was west in the evemngs and no 
dew and the 

Mormng Star larger and whiter than 
usual — 

The winter rattling m the brittle haws 

The second year there was sage and the 
quail calhng 

All that valley is good land by the river 

Three thousand miles and the clay chffs 
and 

Rue and beargrass by the water banks 

And many birds and the brant going over 

and tracks of . 5c 

Bear elk wolves marten the buffalo 

Numberless so that the cloud of their dust 
covers them 

The antelope fording the fall creeks and 
the mountams and 

Grazing lands and the meadow lands and 
the ground 

Sweet and open and well-dramed 

We advise you to 

Settle troops at the forks and to issue 
hcenses 

Many men will have hving on these lands- 

There is wealth in the earth for them all 
and the wood standing 

And wild birds on the water where they 
sleep 
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There is stone m the hills for the towns of 
a great people . ’ fio 


You have )ust beheld the Makers making 
America 

They screwed her scrawny and gaunt with 
their seven-year pamcs 

They bought her back on their mortgages 
old-whore -cheap 

They fattened their bonds at her breasts 
till the thm blood ran from them' 

Men have forgotten how full clear and deep 

The Yellowstone moved on the gravel and 
grass grew 

When the land lay waiting for her westward 
people' 

1932 1933 

FROM CONQUISTADOR 
Tenth Book 

O Halcyon ' O sea-concetving bird! 

The bright surf breaking on thy silver 
beaches 

And the hfe goes out of us leaving the 
chucked sherds' 

Leaving an old man’s memories to leach 

Like a cock’s jewels of gravel and worn 
thin 

W ith the sleepless caul of the heart and 
hard and clean 

Leaving within the eyes behmd the fingers 

Back of the soft lid and the scarlet vein 

The harsh flash of the steel where the hght 
hngers' . . 

Leaving the slag in us . 10 

leavmg us those days . 

And I see well as from dark mto hght lying 
here 

The hnt of the broom-straw turns in the 
sun’s ray 

The cocks sing in the heat there are cakes 
frying 

The drinkmg water drops from the hung 
gourd 

The rafters circle with the dozing flies 
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The dogs rise and cross to the cool of the 
unne 

I see well m the dark of the room — as 
through shutters the 

Sun IS white on a street and the shadows 
sure — 

As men move under tree-boughs and the 

sunhght 20 

Leaps like a cat on their gilt capes and 
clings 

And IS swept off by the next branch, 
shunted 

So I remember it yes and the evenmg 
bringing the 

Doves down from the air their wings steep 
to It' 

And thou Coliia' and the paddles rmsed in 
the 

Clear pools of thy sun' I cannot sleep for 
the 

Light under my hds of thy bitter water 

I cannot sleep for thy cries and the walls 
keepmg the 

Leaning weight of thy sim by mght and the 
autumn 

Smelling of flowers as spring does (wearing 
the 30 

Cotton sleeves we were drunk and the wmd 
caught in them) 

And the girls they gave us for love with the 
scented hair 

The green hght through the leaves the 
slow awakemng 

How there were many and small birds m 
the air then . 


We were hke those that in their lands they 
say 

The steers of the sun went up through the 
wave-ht orchards 

Shaking the water drops and those gold 
naked 

Girls before them at their dnppmg horns! 

And they ate the sea-doused figs with the 
salt taste 

And all their time was of kine and of sea 
and of mormng 


40 
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So did we he in that land in the long days 
And they gave us a king’s house to our 
heads and we dwelt in it 
And the house was smooth and of clean 
walls and so spacious 

And well made and with lime and the stone 
set there was 

Place for us aU and the guns and our goods 
and our Indians 

Each man his mat under him smeUmg of 

Lake grass and of leeks and an ell m width 
And his pamted cloth with the com and the 
cones and the aloes 

(For in that land there were men skilled m 
these images — 

Such as sit with a day’s sim in their laps 50 
And they stare in the eyes of the trapped 
hare m the stubble ) 

And the rooms smelled of the sweet wood 
like a chapel 

And all were of plank and were ceiled and 
of pinned lumber 

And painted with scarlet beams and their 
out-walls burmshed 
And made to shme as a good com and 
some were 

Build to the water and the hght returned 
And spilled up from the float of the ripples 
and ran on the 

Wall’s glare as a flame where the sunhght 
blurs It 

And some were shadowed to the cool 
canals 

And they poled in with their slow skiffs 

and their melons 60 

Leamng against the gaff’s end and the slash 
and 

Drip of the stroke came back and the cnes 
sendmg the 

Sun-bnght birds up — and the beat of 
sound 

Would pass and float on the stream and the 
wmgs settle 

(For all the isle was channeled as that 
ground 

That takes its stars from I stria and their 
eyes 


See first the new moon toward the Tuscan 
Mountain ) 

And the town rang with the clang of oars 
and the cries 

And they brought the corn through the 
water-streets and the faggots 

They poled in with the heaped fish, the 

hides 7c 

Smelhng of oak the bowls slobbered with 
maguey 

They stood in the cool of the dark arcades 
in the market. 

Many there were of them tall men with 
the hank of the 

Coarse skem on their wrists and their 
thumbs parting it 

Sellers of spht fruits of blue stones 

Of brass of the nubile slaves — their hands 
bargaining 

Strokmg the breasts up and the thmg was 
shown- 

Merchants of sweet nuts and of chives and 
of honey 

Of leaves of dock for the eyes of a calf’s 
bone for the 

Gloss of the hair as the hand draws it of 

dung 8c 

For salt for the tannmg of leather sellers of 
yam 

Old men with the sun-bleached hair and 
the bunches of 

Herbs oflettuces washed cool- of 
garhc 

Dried brown on a withy of plaited grass 

Sellers of cooked dough by the coal-fires 
larding the 

Stamed skirt with the spittle of burmng 
fat. 

Those the makers of ropes those that 
shredded the 

Silken down of a seed and their fingers 
fastened the 

Stone to the twist of it turmng the scarlet 
thread 

Sellers of good dreams- of blue clay for the 

Baking of gods of quills of the gold of 

hennequin 91 
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Sellers ofbeetlcs for red dyes makers of 

Stone masks of the dead and of stone 
mirrors. 

Makers of fortunate knots’ magistrates m 
the 

Swept porch — and they kept the names of 
the year’ 

They took the tax on the red stones and the 
herons 

They judged of the levies of salt’ venders of 
syrups’ 

Of harsh drugs for the old from the 
couphng of hares 

Of dry seeds’ of sweet straws . . . many 
and 

Strange cries that they had . . and they 

stood wearmg the 100 

Knotted and white cloths like capes and 
they went with 

Strong knees through the heat of the sun 
and their thighs were 

Straight and their bellies hke knuckles of 
bronze and they set their 

Heels m the sand of the earth as a man 
riding a 

Wave’s back in the sea and their sex was 
naked 

And stained with the salt of the sun hke a 
golden hide 

And the tall girls there were m the wmd 
and the way of the 

Sun was under their knees and the way of 
the wind 

Like a hand over them smoothmg the 
scarves out shaking an 

Odor of noon from their skirts like the odor 
at midday of no 

Clean cloths to bleach on the water stones 

(And the butterfly opens his slow wmgs.) 
and their skin like the 

Ram’s fragrance of water (one alone 

Returns from a shadow of plantains and 
her mouth 

Secret with lust as the honey of black 
combs)’ 

And their loms were heavy with love and 
they laid them down 


Under the hds of their eyes as under a 
garment 

They gave themselves in the green herb 
and the flowers. 

Ah how the throat of a girl and a girl’s arms 
are 

Bnght m the riding sun and the young sky 

And the green year of our hves where the 

willows are' 121 

How they were slender with strong breasts 
and the hght of the 

Leaves over them' How there were tall men 

And the wadmg lake to their wrists and 
their wet thighs 

Dabbled with sunhght: and they drew the 
nets 

In the green sedge of the shore and they 
came singing’ 

The sea-fllm silvered m the lifting web. 

Ah how the land was a good land' and the 
king of It 

Rich and with yoimg wives and with gold 
and his gardens 

Soundmg with water and he went to dnnk 

At noon at the grooved stone by the sheds 
and the jars were 131 

Choked with the float of the sun and he ate 
simnel 

And sweet cakes he ate and a kmd of 
partndges. 

And none knew his ways or his times with 
women 

Silent he was and not seen and he came by 

Dark and his desire was m their limbs as an 

Odor of plums m the night air and they 
wakened 

Stretchmg their arms out and between 
their knees 

Dehght like the sun’s mouth and the 
water’s weight 

And all his house was soundmg as of trees 

And the leaves of the trees were dark and a 
dew came down from them- 141 

Even at noon the dew fell hke an ease of 

Dusk to comfort a man’s eyes’ and the 
ground was 
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Trodden with naked heels and he kept 
beasts 

And birds he kept in a grove and the green 
loud with the 

Locusts and golden and shrill wrens and 
the bees 

In the spht hive of the wall and the names 
of serpents 

Curled m the pamted vessels at his feet. 

And he kept marks on a stone for the sky’s 
tummg — 

For the way of stars m the trees and the 

moon’s toil 15° 

Niter and salt he ate from the qmck earth 

They brought baskets of sweetened seeds 
and of oil to him 

They cried to him Lord! my Lord' my 
great Lord' 

They came with naked feet and the small 
voices 

Ah how the land was a good land' and the 
doors with 

Mormng with many leaves with the clean 
odor of 

'Water slmced on the mght stones (and the 
core of the 

Broken melon smelled of a girl’s robe ) 

We woke scentmg the slot of the heat on the 
air 

We rmsed our mouths m the sun. by the 

hsted boats iSo 

Purgmg ourselves to the coarse sand the 
glare of the 

Sun was a cleanness of pebbles far out 

The fisherman leaned to his hne and the 
silent herons: 

And we lay under a hft of the green and 
their gowns were of 

Spun twist m our hands the hollow grom 

Beat with a small heart we heard the 
trowels 

Stnke on the bnck of the roofs like silver 
coins 

We heard the whistle of tamed birds' to our 
tongues 

Our mouths were sweetened with the 
scented omtment 
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And we drank of the imlk of the aloe and 

were drunk 170 

And the words hived m the heap of our 
bones and we praised the 

Taste of a bitter leaf we praised the sim 

And the earth for the odor of men in its hot 
days — 

For a woman’s color of pink shell or the 
pock of the 

Purple vein at her breast as a bruise made 
in It 

We praised the tramphng of sun as a gilt 
cock 

Our hearts were singing as hammered 
bronze and our mouths with 

Sound as the com is where the wind goes 
and we mocked the 

Shape of love with our thumbs we cned 
aloud of the 

Great sky of the salt rock of the land . . . 

And nevertheless it was not so for the 

ground was isi 

Silent agamst us on our foreign hands 

The dust was a solemn and red stain our 
tongues were 

Unskilled to the pulp of their fruits as a 
language of 

Sullen stones in our mouths we heard the 
sun m the 

Crackle of hve trees with the ears of 
strangers . . 

And they passed with their cries at dawn 
and their deep drums 

And we saw them go by the stone courts 
and the cages 

And all clean and with coarse hme and the 
temple 

Steep in the reach of the sky . 190 

and the boy was slain' 

The belly arched to the stone knife I 
remember 

They sang and were glad as a small child m 
the sunhght 

And they ate the limbs for a feast and the 
flesh trembled 


1920 


1932 
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SPEECH TO THOSE WHO SAY 
COMRADE 

The brotherhood is not by the blood 
certainly 

But neither are men brothers by speech — 
by saying so 

Men are brothers by hfe hved and are hurt 
for It 

Hunger and hurt are the great begetters of 
brotherhood 

Humiliation has gotten much love 
Danger I say is the nobler father and 
mother 

Those are as brothers whose bodies have 
shared fear 

Or shared harm or shared hurt or indigmty 
Why are the old soldiers brothers and 
nearest? 

For this with their minds they go over the 
sea a little lo 

And find themselves in their youth agam as 
they were in 

Soissons and Meaux and at Ypres and 
those cities 

A French loaf and the girls with their 
eyehds pamted 

Bring back to agmg and lonely men 
Their twentieth year and the metal odor of 
danger 

It IS this m hfe which of all things is 
tenderest — 

To remember together with unknown men 
the days 

Common also to them and penis ended 

It is this which makes of many a 
generauon — 

A wave of men who having the same years 
Have in common the same dead and the 

changes n 

The solitary and unshared experience 
Dies of Itself like the violations of love 
Or fives on as the dead five eerily. 

The unshared and single man must cover 
his 

Loneliness as a girl her shame for the way of 
Life IS neither by one man nor by suffering. 
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Who are the bom brothers m tmth? The 
puddlers 

Scorched by the same flame m the same 
foundries 

Those who have spit on the same boards 

with the blood m if 30 

Ridden the same nvers with green logs 
Fought the police m the parks of the same 
cities 

Grinned for the same blows the same 
flogging 

Veterans out of the same ships — factories— 
Expediuons for fame the founders of 
continents 

Those that hid m Geneva a time back 

Those that have hidden and hunted and all 
such — 

Fought together labored together they 
carry the 

Common look like a card and they pass 
touching 

Brotherhood' No word said can make you 
brothers' 40 

Brotherhood only the brave earn and by 
danger or 

Harm or by beanng hurt and by no other. 

Brotherhood here m the strange world is 
the rich and 

Rarest giving of fife and the most valued 
Not to be had for a word or a week’s wishing. 
1935 1936 

POLE STAR FOR THIS YEAR 

Where the wheel of fight is turned. 

Where the axle of the mght is 
Turned is motionless, where holds 
And has held ancient sureness always: 

Where of farmg men the eyes 
At oar bench at the rising bow 
Have seen — tom shrouds between — the 
Wain 

And that star’s changelessness; not 
changmg 

There upon that intent star 

Trust of wandering men of truth 10 

The most renunding witness we 

Fix our eyes also: waylosf the wanderers* 
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We too turn now to that star 
We too m whose trustless hearts 
All truth alters and the lights 
Of earth are out now turn to that star 

Liberty of man and mind 
That once was mind’s necessity 
And made the West blaze up has bmied 
To bloody embers and the lamp’s ou'-* 20 

Hope that was a noble flame 
Has fanned to violence and feeds 
On ciues and the flesh of men 
And chokes where unclean smoke 
defiles It 

Even the small spark of pride 
That taught the tyrant once is dark 
Where gunfire rules the starving street 
And justice cheats the dead of honor 

Liberty and pride and hope 

And every giude-mark of the rmnd 30 


That led our blmdness once has vanished 
This star will not. Love’s star wfll not. 

Love that has beheld the face 
A man has with a man’s eyes m it 
Bloody from the slugger’s blows 
Or heard the cold child cry for hunger — 

Love that listens where the good 
The virtuous, the men of faith 
Proclaim the paradise on earth 
And murder starve and bum to make it — 

Love that cannot either sleep 41 

Or keep rich music m the ear 
Or lose Itself for the wild beat 
The anger in the blood makes raging — 

Love that hardens into hate — 

Love hke hatred and as bright — 

Love IS that one waking hght 

That leads now when all others darken 

1935 1936 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM 

1888- 


SPECTRAL LOVERS 

By mght they haunted a thicket of April mist. 
As out of the rich groimd strangely come to 
birth, 

Else two immaculate angels fallen on earth 
Lovers they knew they were, but why 
unclasped, unkissed’ 

Why should two lovers go frozen asunder 
in fear? 

And yet they were, they were 

Over the shredding of an Apnl blossom 
Her thnllmg fingers touched him quick 
with care. 

Of many delicate postures she cast a snare. 
But for aU the red heart beating m the bale 
bosom, 10 

Her face as of cunningly tmetured ivory 
Was hard with an agony 

S termed by the httle batteries of an April 
night. 

Passionate bemg the essences of the field. 
Should the penetrable walls of the 
crumbling prison yield 


And open her treasure to the first 
clamourous knight? 

‘This is the mad moon, and must I 
surrender all? 

If he but ask it, I shall ’ 

And gesturmg largely to the very moon of 
Easter, 

Mincing his steps, and swishing the 

jubilant grass, 20 

And beheading some field-flowers that had 
come to pass. 

He had reduced his tnbutaries faster. 

Had not considerations pinched his heart 

Unfitly for his art 

‘Am 1 reehng with the sap of April like a 
drunkard^ 

Blessed is he that taketh this richest of cities, 

But It is so stainless, the sack were a 
thousand pities; 

This IS that marble fortress not to be 
conquered, 

Lest Its white peact in the bk'ck flame turn 
to Under 

And an unutterable cmder ’ 30 



JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


They passed me once m April, in the 
mist 

No other season is it, when one walks and 
discovers 

Two clad in the shapes of angels, bemg 
spectral lovers. 

Trailing a glory of moon-gold and 
amethyst. 

Who touch their quick fingers fluttering 
hke a bird 

Whose songs shall never be heard 

1924 

OLD MAN PLAYING WITH 
CHILDREN 

A DISCREET householder exclaims on the 
grandsire 

In war-paint and feathers, with fierce 
grandsons and axes, 

Dancing around a backyard fire of boxes, 

‘Watch grandfather, he’ll set the house on 
fire ’ 

But I will unnddle for you the thought of 
his mmd. 

An old one you cannot open with 
conversation 

What animates those thin legs in risky 
motion? 

Mixes the snow on the head with snow on 
the wind^ 

‘Grandson, grandsire We are equally boy 
and boy 

Do not offer me your reclining-chair and 

shppers lo 

With tedious old women talkmg m 
wrappers 

This life IS not good but in dtinger and m 
joy 

‘It IS you who are elder to these and 
younger to me 

That are penned as slaves by your 
properties and causes 

And never walk out of your shaped 
msupportable houses. 

And shameftilly, when boys shout, go m 
and flee 

‘God forgive me, I know too well your 
middhng ways. 

Having taken care and performed 
Ignominies unreckoned 
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Between the first brief childhood and the 
brief second. 

But I will be more honourable m these 

days.’ 20 

1924 

PHILOMELA 

Procne, Philomela, and Itylus, 

Your names are hquid, your improbable 
tale 

Is recited in the classic numbers of the 
mghtmgale 

Ah, but our numbers are not fehcitous. 

It goes not hquidly for us. 

Perched on a Roman ilex, and duly 
apostrophized. 

The mghtmgale descanted unto Ovid, 

She has even appeared to the Teutons, the 
swilled and gravid. 

At Fontainebleau it may be the bird was 
gaUicized, 

Never was she baptized i“ 

To England came Philomela with her pam, 
Fleemg the hawk her husband, querulous 
ghost. 

She wanders when he sits heavy on his 
roost. 

Utters herself in the original agam, 

The untranslatable refram. 

Not to these shores she came! this other 
Thrace, 

Environ barbarous to the royal Attic, 

How could her dehcate dirge run 
democratic, 

Dehvered m a cloudless boundless pubhc 
place 

To an inordmate race? 20 

I pemoctated with the Oxford students 
once, 

And in the quadrangles, m the cloisters, on 
the Cher, 

Precoaously knocked at antique doors ajar. 
Fatuously touched the hems of the 
hierophants. 

Sick of my dissonance. 

I went out to Bagley Wood, I climbed the 
hill. 

Even the moon had slanted off m a 
twinkhng. 
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I heard the sepulchral owl and a few bells 
ttnkhng, 

There was no more villainous day to 
unfulfil. 

The diutermty was still 30 

Up from the darkest wood where Philomela 
sat. 

Her fairy numbers issued What then ailed 
me? 

My ears are called capacious but they 
failed me. 


Her classics registered a httle fiat! 

I rose, and venomously spat 

Philomela, Philomela, lover of song, 

I am in despair if we may make us 
worthy, 

A bantering breed sophistical and 
swarthy. 

Unto more beautiful, persistently more 
young 

Thy fabulous provmces belong. 40 

1924 


ALLEN TATE 

1899- 


ELEGY 1 

Jefferson Davis 1808-1889 
No more the white refulgent streets, 
Never the dry hollows of the mmd 
Shall he in fine courtesy walk 
Again, for death is not unkmd. 

A civil war cast on his fame, 

The four years’ odium of strife 
Unbodies his dust; love cannot warm 
His tall corpuscles to this life 

What did we gain? What did we lose^ 

Be still, grief for the pious dead 10 

Suspires from bosoms of kind souls 
Lavender-wise, propped up m bed 

Our loss put SIX feet under ground 
Is measured by the magnoha’s root. 

Our gain’s the intellectual sound 
Of death’s feet round a weedy tomb 

I 'The hrst version of this poem) just four stanzasi was 
wntten in 192I) and called '‘Euthanasia”* the hrsc I 
ever had in print It wasn’t good and it had nothing to 
do with Jefferson Davis I forgot it until, one day in 
1930, in the way things begin to run about loose in 
one’s head, the first two lines came back to me, with 
the original “gutter” automatically changed to “hol- 
lows ” The man walking the street became an elegant 
figure He was unmistakably Jefferson Davis I wrote 
the new poem m a very few minutes From the original 
only four lines were earned over without change mto 
the new poem, though a good deal of the imagery, 
slightly altered, was still useful I ignore Davis’ pa- 
thetic old age, and conceive him as a tragic person, as 
he would have been had the Federal Government 
executed him for “treason ” I often think of my poems 
as commentaries on those human situations from 
which there is no escape * Author’s note 


In the back chambers of the State 
(Just pretention for his crimes) 

We curse him to our busy sky 

Who’s busy m hell a hundred times 20 

A day, though profitless his task. 
Heedless what Belial may say — 

He who wore out the perfect mask 
Orestes fled in night and day 
1922-1931 1928 

ODE TO THE CONFEDERATE 
DEAD 2 

Row after row with strict impunity 
The headstones yield their names to the 
element, 

2 ‘The sirucmre of the “Ode” is simple Figure to 
yourself a man stopping at the gate of a Confederate 
graveyard on a late autumn afternoon The leaves are 
falling, his first impressions bring him the “rumor of 
mortality”, and the desolation barely allows him, at 
the beginning of the second stanza, the heroically con- 
ventional surmise that the dead will enrich the earth, 
“where these memories grow ” From those quoted 
words to the end of that passage he pauses for a 
baroque meditation on the ravages of time, concluding 
with the figure of the ‘blind crab ” This creature has 
mobility but no direction, energy but no purposeful 
world to use it in in the entire poem there are only two 
exphat symbols for the locked-in ego, the crab is the 
first and less expUac symbol, a mere hint, a planting 
of the idea that will become overt m its second ui- 
sunce— the jaguar towards the end The crab is the 
first intimation of the nature of the moral conflict upon 
which the drama of the poem develops the cui-off- 
ncss of the modem “intellectual man” from the world 
'The next long passage or strophe, beginning “You 
know who have waited by the wall,” states the other 
term of the conflict It is the theme of heroism, not 
merely moral heroism, but heroism m a grand style, 
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The wind whirrs without recollection, 

In the nven troughs the splayed leaves 
Pile up, of nature the casual sacrament 
To the seasonal etermty of death. 

Then driven by the fierce scrutmy 
Of heaven to their election m the vast 
breath. 

They sough the rumor of mortahty. 

Autumn is desolation in the plot lo 

Of a thousand acres where these memories 
grow 

From the mexhaustible bodies that are not 
Dead, but feed the grass row after nch 
row. 

Think of the autumns that have come and 
gone' — 

Ambitious November with the humors of 
the year. 

With a particular zeal for every slab, 
Staimng the imcomfortable angels that rot 
On the slabs, a wing chipped here, an arm 
there 

The brute curiosity of an angel’s stare 
Turns you, like them, to stone, 20 

Transforms the heaving air 
T ill plunged to a heavier world below 
You shift your sea-space blmdly 
Heavmg, turiung like the bhnd crab 

Dazed by the wmd, only the wmd 
The leaves flymg, plunge 

You know who have waited by the wall 
The twihght certamty of an animal. 

Those nudmght restitutions of the blood 
You know — the immitigable pmes, the 

smoky frieze 30 

Of the sky, the sudden call you know the 
rage. 

The cold pool left by the mountmg flood, 

elevating even death from mere physical dissolution 
into a formal ritual this heroism is a formal ebullience 
of the human spirit m an entire soaety, not private, 
romantic illusion — something better than moral 
heroism, great as that may be, for moral heroism, 
being personal and individual, may be achieved by 
certain men in all ages, even ages of decadence But 
the late Hart Crane’s commentary is better than any 
I can make “The theme of chivalry, a tradition of 
excess (not literally excess, rather active faith) which 
cannot be perpetuated m the fragmentary cosmos of 
today— 'those desires that should be yours tomorrow,’ 
but which, you know, will not persist nor hnd any 
way into action ” ’ fate, 'Narcissus as Narassus,* 
The Vtrgttna Quarterly i?trt/itfW,XIV,i,r 13-14 The 
essay also contains a valuable analysis of the poetics of 
fau 'Ode ’ 


Of muted Zeno and Parmemdes 
You who have waited for the angry 
resolution 

Of those desires that should be yours 
tomorrow. 

You know the ummportant shrift of death 

And praise the vision 

And praise the arrogant circumstance 

Of those who fall 

Rank upon rank, hurried beyond 

decision — 40 

Here by the saggmg gate, stopped by the 
wall 

Seeing, seeing only the leaves 
Flymg, plunge and expire 

Turn your eyes to the immoderate past. 
Turn to the mscrutable infantry nsmg 
Demons out of the earth — they will not last 
Stonewall, Stonewall, and the sunken fields 
of hemp, 

Shiloh, Annetam, Malvern Hill, Bull Run. 
Lost in that orient of the thick and fast 
You will curse the setting sun so 


Cursmg only the leaves crymg 
Like an old man m a storm 


You hear the shout, the crazy hemlocks 
point 

With troubled fingers to the silence which 
Smothers you, a mummy, m time. 

The hound bitch 

Toothless and dymg, in a musty cellar 
Hears the wind only 


Now that the salt of their blood 
Stiffens the saltier obhvion of the sea, 60 

Seals the mahgnant purity of the flood. 
What shall we who count our days and bow 
Our heads with a commemorial woe 
In the nbboned coats of gnm feliaty. 

What shall we say of the bones, unclean. 
Whose verdurous anonyimty will grow? 
The ragged arms, the ragged heads and 
eyes 

Lost m these acres of the insane green^ 

The gray lean spiders come, they come and 
go> 
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In a tangle of willows without hght 70 
The smgular screech-owl’s tight 
Invisible lyric seeds the mind 
With the fiirious murmur of their chivalry 

We shall say only the leaves 
Flying, pltmge and expire 

We shall say only the leaves whispering 
In the improbable mist of mghtfaU 
That flies on multiple wing 
Night IS the beginmng and the end 
And in between the ends of distraction so 
Waits mute speculation, the pauent curse 
That stones the eyes, or like the jaguar leaps 
For his own image in a jungle pool, his 
victim 

What shaU we say who have knowledge 
Carried to the heart? Shall we take the act 
To the grave? Shall we, more hopeful, set 
up the grave 

In the house? The ravenous grave? 

Leave now 

The shut gate and the decomposing wall 
The gentle serpent, green in the mulberry 
bush, 90 

Riots with his tongue through the hush — 
Sentinel of the grave who counts us all' 
1926-1936 1928 

MOTHER AND SON ' 

Now all day long the man who is not dead 
Hastens the dark with inattenuve eyes, 

The lady of the white hand, of the erect 
head. 

Stares at the cover, leans for the son’s 
rephes 

I ‘This poem was written in Pans in 1928, one morning 
when suddenly the first line came to mind* without 
warning of what the poem would be about, the first 
draft was very rapid Bui it has been retouched many 
limes I think there is little in it to interpret The cut- 
tlefish, symbol of memory, has puzzled a few readers 
This disagreeable creature blinds its prey by squirting 
a black fluid into the water, in which it then hides a 
man m emouonal danger withdraws into his private 
mind where not even maternal love can follow him and 
where he becomes mysterious and menacing I speak 
of this dark place as “beams of memory” because I 
want the blackness to shine Milton and Dante in two 
famous phrases make you see darkness, but I cannot 
without subterfuge of course Dante cheats a little too 
by calling it perso At the end of the poem the spider 
IS not a symbol, merely an image of horror * Author’s 
note 


At last to her importunate womanhood— 
That hand of death laid on the hving bedj 
Such is the fierce compositor of blood. 

She waits, he hes upon the bed of sin 
Where greed, avarice, anger writhed and 
slept 

Till to their silence they were gathered m: 
There, fallen with time, his tall and wicked 
km i: 

Once fired the passions that were never 
kept 

In the permanent heart, and there his 
mother lay 

To bear him on the impenetrable day 

The falcon mother cannot will her hand 
Up to the bed, nor break the manacle 
That exile sets upon her harsh command 
That he should say the time is beautiful — 
Transfigured with her own devouring 
light. 

The sick man craves the impalpable mght 

Loosed betwixt eye and lid, the swimmmg 
beams it 

Of memory, that school of cuttlefish, 

Rise to the air, plunge to the cold streams — 
Rising and plunging the half-forgotten 
wish 

To tear his heart out in a slow disgrace 
And freeze the hue of terror to her face 

Hate, misery, and fear beat off his heart 
To the dry fury of the woman’s mind. 

The son prone in his autumn moves apart 
A seed blown upon a returning wind 3 ° 

O child, be vigilant till towards the south 
On the flowered wall all the sweet 
afternoon. 

That reach of sun, swift as the 
cottonmouth. 

Strikes at the black crucifix on her breast 
Where the cold dusk comes suddenly to 
rest — 

Mortality will speak the victor soon' 

The dreary flies lazy and casual 
Stick to the ceihng, buzz along the wall, 

O heart, the spider shuffles from the mould 
Weaving, between the pinks and grapes, his 
pall 4 c 

The bright wallpaper, impenshably old, 
Uncurls and flutters, it will never fall 

1928 
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STEPHEN VINCENT BENfiT 

TO THE ROMANTIC 
TRADITIONISTS ‘ 


I HAVE looked at them long. 

My eyes blur, sourceless light 
Keeps them forever young 
Before our agmg sight 

You see them too — strict forms 
Of will, the secret dignity 
Of our dissolute storms. 

They grow too bright to be. 

What were they hke> What mark 
Can signify their charm> lo 

They never saw the dark. 

Rigid, they never knew alarm. 

Do not the scene rehearse' 

The perfect eyes enjom 
A contemptuous verse. 

We speak the crabbed hne. 

Immaculate race' to yield 


Us final knowledge set 
In a cold frieze, a field 
Of war but no blood let ao 

Are they quite wilhng. 

Do they ask to pose 
Naked and simple, chilling 
The very wmd’s nose? 

They ask us how to hve' 

We answer Again try 
Bemg the drops we sieve. 

What death it is to die! 

Therefore because they nod 
Bemg too full of us 3 ° 

I look at the turned sod 
Where it is perilous 

And yawmng all the same 
As if we knew them not 
And history had no name — 

No need to name the spot' 

1934 1936 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENfiT 

1898- 


KING DAVID 2 

I 

David sang to his hook-nosed harp' 

‘The Lord God is a jealous God' 

His violent vengeance is swift and sharp! 
And the Lord is King above all gods' 

1 ‘This poem is addressed to people who destroy the 
past by trying to live it, but it might have been written 
to persons who give the same allegiance to the future 
This kind of romantic character imagines a life from 
which evil, and so the Ufe, is removed At bottom the 
heresy like other romantic atutudes however finespun, 
18 pragmatical and secular, putting its faith m the 
externals of a system The poem is like a speech from 
a conversauon, one of the talkers takes the floor to 
admomsh his friends, but he appears to have the grace 
to include himself in the censure For after he ad- 
dresses the romanucs as “you” in the second stanza, 
he speaks of “we” from then on, and it may not be 
mere politeness “Them” in the first line alludes to 
the perfect men of a perfect past They cannot shield 
us from death, the “turned sod,” which is the goal and 
meaning of the eternal evil m life (Of course, there 
ought to be a poem some time on the barbarians of the 
pure present, who think they can ignore the past 
entirely )’ Author’s note 

2 ‘ “King David” and “The Mountain Whippoorwill” 
are both ballads, and written as such “Kmg David” 


‘Blest be the Lord, through years untold. 

The Lord Who has blessed me a thousand 
fold' 

‘Cattle and concubmes, com and 
hives 

Enough to last me a dozen lives. 

‘Plump, good women with noses flat. 

Marrowful blessmgs, weighty and fat 10 

‘I wax in His peace hke a pious gourd. 

The Lord God is a pleasant God, 

in the strict ballad-form with refram, “The Mountam 
Whippoorwill” with variations A ballad ought to have 
pace I hope they both have it In “The Mountain 
Whippoorwill” I was trying to adapt the strict ballad 
form to a contemporary' American subject, vary it as 1 
chose, and use colloquial speech— get the note of the 
boxwood Addle into it, if it could be done I had heard 
the mountam fiddlers in the North Carohnas, and 
then tunes stuck m my mind Of coune 1 didn’t draw 
up these rules on paper before 1 wrote the poem, any 
more than you say to yourself “I will now have a 
blue-eyed child with a Roman nose and a hare-lip ” 
But I was trying to think back to the fiddle music and 
the speech ’ Author’s note 
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Break mine enemy’s jaw, O Lord' 

For the Lord is Kmg above all godsl’ 

His hand dropped slack from the tunable 
strmgs, 

A sorrow came on him — a sorrow of kings. 

A sorrow sat on the arm of his throne. 

An eagle sorrow with claws of stone 

‘I am merry, yes, when I am not thinking. 

But hfe IS nothing but eating and drinking 

‘I can shape my psahns like daggers of 

jade, 21 

But they do not shine hke the first I made 

‘I can harry the heathen from North to 
South, 

But no hot taste comes into my mouth. 

‘My wives are comely as long-haired goats. 

But I would not care if they cut their 
throats' 

‘Where are the maids of the desert tents 
With lips hke flagons of frankincense^ 

‘Where is Jonathan’ Where is Saul’ 

The captain-towers of Zion wall? 30 

‘The trees of cedar, the hills of Nod, 

The kings, the runmng hons of God’ 

‘Their words were a writmg m golden dust. 
Their names are myrrh in the mouths of the 
just 

‘The sword of the slayer could never divide 
them — 

Would God I had diedmbattle beside them!’ 

The Lord looked down from a thunder- 
clap 

(The Lord God is a crafty God ) 

He heard the strings of the shrewd harp 
snap. 

(The Lord who is King above all gods ) 40 

He pricked the kmg with an airy thorn. 

It burnt in his body like grapes of scorn. 

The eyehds roused that had drooped like 
lead 

David hfted his heavy head. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

The thorn stimg at him, a fiery bee, 

‘The world is wide I will go and see 
From the roof of my haughty palace,’ sai 
he. 

2 

Bathsheba bathed on her vine-decked roof 
(The Lord God is a mighty God ) 

Her body ghttered hke mail of proof 
(And the Lord is King above all gods ) 

Her body shimmered, tender and white 
As the flesh of aloes in candlehght 

Kmg David forgot to be old or wise 
He spied on her bathmg with sultry eyes 

A breath of spice came into his nose 
He said, ‘Her breasts are hke two young 
roes ’ 

His eyes were bright with a crafty gleam 
He thought, ‘Her body is soft as cream ’ 

He straightened himself like an unbent bow 
And called a servant and bade him go 6 r 

3 

Unah the Hitute came to his lord, 

Dusty with war as a well-used sword 

A close, trim man like a belt, well-buckled, 
A jealous gentleman, hard to cuckold 

David entreated him, soft and bland. 
Offered him comfits from his own hand 

Drank with him deep till his eyes grew red. 
And laughed in his beard as he went to 
bed 

The days shpped by without hurry or 

strife, 70 

Like apple-parmgs under a knife 
And stiU Unah kept from his wife 

Lean fear tittered through David’s psalm, 
‘This merry husband is far too calm!’ 

David sent for Uriah then, 

They greeted each other hke pious men 

‘Thou hast borne the battle, the dust and 
the heat 

Go down to thy house and wash thv feet!’ 
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Uriah frowned at the words of the king. 

His brisk, hard voice had a leaden ring so 

‘While the hosts of God still camp in the 
field. 

My house to me is a garden sealed 

‘How shall I rest while the arrow yet flies? 
The dust of the war is still in my eyes.’ 

David spoke with his hon’s roar 

‘If Peace be a bridle that rubs you sore. 

You shall fill your belly with blood and 
war’’ 

Uriah departed, calling him kmd 
His eyes were serpents m David’s mind. 

He summoned a captain, a pliable man 90 
‘Uriah the Hitnte shall lead the van 

‘In the next assault when the fight roars 
high. 

And the Lord God is a hostile God, 

Retire from Uriah that he may die 
For the Lord is King above all gods ’ 

4 

The messenger came while Kmg David 
played 

The friskiest ditty ever made 

‘News, O King, from our dubious war’ 

The Lord of Hosts hath prevailed once 
more' 

‘His foes are scattered hke chirping 

sparrows, loo 

Their kings he breathless, feathered with 
arrows 

‘Many are dead of your captams tall. 

Uriah the Hittite was first to fall ’ 

David turned from the frohcsome stnngs 
And rent his clothes for the death of kings. 

Yet, as he rent them, he smiled for joy. 

The sly, wide srmle of a wicked boy 

‘The powerful grace of the Lord prevails I 
He has cracked Uriah between His nails' 

‘His blessings are mighty, they shall not 

cease! no 


And my days henceforth shall be days of 
peace’’ 

His mmd grew tranquil, smoother than 
fleece 

He rubbed his body with scented grease 
And his days thenceforward were days of 
peace. 

His days were fair as the flowermg lime 
— For a httle time, for a httle time. 

And Bathsheba lay m his breast hke a dove, 
A vessel of amber, made for love 

5 

When Bathsheba was great with child, 

(The Lord God is a jealous God') 120 

Portly and meek as a moon grown mild, 

(The Lord is Kmg above all gods') 

Nathan, the prophet, wry and dymg. 
Preached to the kmg like a locust crymg 

‘Hearken awhile to a doleful thmg' 

There were two men m thy land, O Kmg' 

‘One was rich as a gilded ram 

One had one treasure, a poor ewe-lamb 

‘Rich man wasted his wealth like spittle 
Poor man shared with his lamb spare 

victual. 13^ 

‘A traveler came to the rich man’s door 
“Give me to eat, for I hunger sore'” 

‘Rich man feasted him fatly, true. 

But the meat that he gave him was fiends’ 
meat, too. 

Stolen and roasted, the poor man’s ewe' 

‘Hearken, my lord, to a deadly thmg! 

What shall be done with these men, O 
Kmg’’ 

David hearkened, seeing it plain. 

His heart grew heavy with angry pam. 
‘Show me the rich man, that he be slaml’ 

Nathan barked as a jackal can 141 

‘Just, O Kmg' And thou art the man!’ 

David rose as the thunders nse 
When some one m Heaven is telling lies. 
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But his eyes were weaker than Nathan’s 
eyes 

His huge bulk shivered hke quaking sod, 
Shoulders bowing to Nathan’s rod, 

Nathan, the bitter apple of God. 

His great voice shook hke a runner’s, spent 
‘My sin has found me’ Oh, I repent’’ iso 

Answered Nathan, that talkative Jew 
‘For many great services, comely and true. 
The Lord of Mercy will pardon you 

‘But the child m Bathsheba, come of your 
seed. 

Shall sicken and die hke a blasted weed ’ 

David groaned when he heard him speak 
The painful tears ran hot on his cheek. 

Ashes he cast on his kingly locks 
All mght long he lay on the rocks 

Beseechmg his Lord with a howhng cry. i«o 
‘O Lord God, O my jealous God, 

Be kind to the child that it may not die. 

For thou art Kmg above all gods’’ 

6 

Seven long mghts he lay there, howhng, 

A hon wounded, moarung and growhng 

Seven long midmghts, sorrowing greatly. 
While Sin, hke a dead man, embraced him 
straitly 

TiU he was abased from his lust and pride 
And the child was bom and sickened and 
died 

He arose at last It was ruddy Day 170 
And his sin hke water had washed away. 

He cleansed and anomted, took fresh 
apparel. 

And worshiped the Lord in a tuneful carol. 

His servants, bearmg the child to bury, 
Marveled greatly to see him so merry. 

He spoke to them mildly as mid-May 
weather 

'The child and my sm are perished 
together 


‘He IS dead, my son Though his whole 
soul yearn to me, 

I must go to him, he may not return to 
me. 

‘Why should I sorrow for what was 

pain? 180 

A cherished gnef is an iron cham ’ 

He took up his harp, the sage old 
chief. 

His heart felt clean as a new green 
leaf. 

His soul smelt pleasant as ram-wet 
clover 

‘I have sinned and repented and that’s all 
over 

‘In his deahngs with heathen, the Lord is 
hard 

But the humble soul is his spikenard ’ 

His wise thoughts fluttered like doves m the 
air 

‘I wonder is Bathsheba sull so fair^ 

‘Does she weep for the child that our sin 

made perish? 1 90 

I must comfort my ewe-lamb, comfort and 
cherish 

‘The jusuce of God is honey and balm 
I will soothe her hean with a httlc 
psalm ’ 

He went to her chamber, no longer sad, 
Walkmg as light as a shepherd lad 

He found her weeping, her garments 
rent. 

Trodden hke straw by God’s pumshment 
He solaced her out of his great content 

Bemg but a woman, a while she grieved. 

But at last she was comforted, and 

conceived 200 

Nme months later she bore him a son 
(The Lord God is a mighty God’) 

The name of that child was SOLOMON 
He was God’s tough staff till his days were 
run! 

(And the Lord is King above all gods!) 

1923 1923 



STEPHEN VINCENT BEN£T 
THE MOUNTAIN WHIPPOORWILL 


(or. How Hill-Billy Jim Won the Great 
Fiddlers’ Prize) 

(A Georgia Romance) 

Up in the mountains, it’s lonesome all the 
time, 

(Sof ’ win’ slewin’ thu’ the sweet-potato 
vme ) 

Up in the mountains, it’s lonesome for a 
child, 

(Whippoorwills a-callm’ when the sap runs 
wild ) 

Up in the mountams, mountains m the fog, 

Everythm’s as lazy as an old houn’ dog 

Born m the mountains, never raised a pet. 

Don’t want nuthm’ an’ never got it yet 

Bom m the mountams, lonesome-bom. 

Raised runmn’ ragged thu’ the cockleburrs 
and com lo 

Never knew my pappy, mebbe never 
should 

Think he was a fiddle made of mountam 
laurel-wood 

Never had a mammy to teach me pretty- 
please 

Think she was a whippoorwill, a-skitm’ 
thu’ the trees 

Never had a brother ner a whole pair of 
pants. 

But when I start to fiddle, why, yuh got to 
start to dance' 

Listen to my fiddle — Kingdom Come — 
Kingdom Come' 

Hear the frogs a-chunkin’ ‘Jug o’ rum. Jug 
o’ rum'’ 

Hear that mountain-whippoorwill be 
lonesome in the car. 

An’ I’ll tell yuh how I traveled to the Essex 

County Fear lo 

Essex County has a mighty pretty fair. 

All the smarty fiddlers from the South come 
there 

Elbows flym’ as they rosin up the bow 
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For the First Prize Contest m the Georgia 
Fiddlers’ Show. 

Old Dan Wheelmg, with his whiskers in his 
ears, 

King-pin fiddler for nearly twenty years 

Big Tom Sargent, with his blue wall-eye. 

An’ Little Jimmy Weezer that can make a 
fiddle cry 

All sittin’ roun’, spittin’ high an’ struttin’ 
proud, 

(Listen, little whippoorwill, yuh better bug 

yore eyes') 30 

Tim-a-tun-a-lumn’ while thejedges told the 
crowd 

Them that got the mostest elaps’d win the 
bestest prize 

Everybody waitm’ for the first tweedle-dee. 

When in comes a-stumblm’ — ^hiU-biUy me' 

Bowed right pretty to the jedges an’ the 
rest. 

Took a silver dollar from a hole mside my 
vest. 

Plunked it on the table an’ said ‘There’s my 
calhn’ card' 

An’ anyone that heks me — well, he’s got to 
fiddle hard'’ 

Old Dan Wheelmg, he was laughm’ fit to 
holler. 

Little Jimmy Weezer said, ‘There’s one 

dead doUar'’ 40 

Big Tom Sargent had a yaller-toothy grm. 

But I tucked my little whippoorwiU spang 
underneath my chin. 

An’ petted it an’ tuned it tiU the jedges 
said, ‘Begm'’ 

Big Tom Sargent was the first m fine; 

He could fiddle all the bugs off a sweet- 
potato- vine 

He could fiddle down a possum from a 
mile-high tree. 

He could fiddle up a whale from the bottom 
of the sea 

Yuh could hear hands spankin’ till they 
spanked each other raw. 
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When he finished variations on ‘Turkey m But I stood up pert an’ I took my bow, 

the Straw ’ An’ my fiddle went to my shoulder, so 


Little Jimmy Weezer was the next to play; 
He could fiddle aU mght, he could fiddle all 
day 51 

He could fiddle chills, he could fiddle fever. 
He could make a fiddle rustle like a lowland 
river 

He could make a fiddle croon like a lovin’ 
woman 

An’ they clapped hke thunder when he’d 
fimshed strummin’. 

Then came the ruck of the bob-tailed 
fiddlers. 

The let’s-go-easies, the fair-to-middlers 

They got their claps an’ they lost their 
bicker. 

An’ settled back for some more corn- 
licker 

An’ the crowd was ured of their no-count 

squeahng, 60 

When out m the center steps Old Dan 
Wheehng 

He fiddled high and he fiddled low, 

{Listen, little whippoorwill, yuh got to spread 
yore wings 0 

He fiddled with a cherrywood bow 
(Old Dan Wheeling’s got bee-honey in his 
strings ) 

He fiddled the wind by the lonesome 
moon. 

He fiddled a most alimghty tune 

He started fiddling hke a ghost. 

He ended fiddhng hke a host 

He fiddled north an’ he fiddled south, 70 
He fiddled the heart right out of yore 
mouth 

He fiddled here an’ he fiddled there 
He fiddled salvation everywhere 

When he was fimshed, the crowd cut loose, 
(Whippoorwill, they’s ram on yore breast ) 

An’ I sat there wonderin’ 'What’s the use?’ 
(Whippoorwill, fly home to yore nest ) 


An’ — they wasn’t no crowd to get me 

fazed — 80 

But I was alone where I was raised 

Up in the mountains, so still it makes yuh 
skeered. 

Where God hes sleepin’ in his big white 
beard 

An’ I heard the sound of the sqmrrel in the 
pine. 

An’ I heard the earth a-breathin’ thu’ the 
long mght-time 

They’ve fiddled the rose, an’ they’ve 
fiddled the thorn. 

But they haven’t fiddled the mountam- 
com 

They’ve fiddled sinful an’ fiddled moral, 
But they haven’t fiddled the breshwood- 
laurel 

They’ve fiddled loud, an’ they’ve fiddled 

still, »o 

But they haven’t fiddled the whippoorwill 

I started off with a dump-diddle-dump, 

(Oh, hell’s broke loose in Georgia 0 
Skunk-cabbage growin’ by the bee-gum 
stump, 

(Whippoorwill, yo’re singirC now 0 

Oh, Georgia booze is mighty fine booze. 
The best yuh ever poured yuh. 

But It cats the soles right offen yore shoes. 
For Hell’s broke loose m Georgia 

My mother was a whippoorwill pert, 100 
My father, he was lazy. 

But I’m Hell broke loose m a new store shirt 
To fiddle all Georgia crazy 

Swmg yore partners — up an’ down the 
middle' 

Sashay now — oh, hsten to that fiddle' 
Flapjacks flippm’ on a red-hot griddle. 

An’ Hell broke loose. 

Hell broke loose. 

Fire on the mountains — snakes in the grass 
Satan’s here a-bihn’ — oh, Lordy, let him 

pass! no 
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Go down Moses, set my people free, 

Pop goes the weasel thu’ the old Red Sea' 
Jonah sittm’ on a hickory-bough. 

Up jumps a whale — an’ where’s yore 
prophet now'* 

Rabbit in the pea-patch, possum m the pot. 
Try an’ stop my fiddle, now my fiddle’s 
gettin’ hot' 

Whippoorwill, singin’ thu’ the mountain 
hush. 

Whippoorwill, shoutin’ from the bumin’ 
bush. 

Whippoorwill, crym’ in the stable-door. 
Sing tomght as yuh never sang before' 120 
Hell’s broke loose hkc a stompin’ 
mountain-shoat. 

Sing ull yuh bust the gold in yore throat' 
Hell’s broke loose for forty miles aroun’ 
Bound to stop yore music if yuh don’t sing 
It down 

Sing on the mountains, little whippoorwill, 
Smg to the valleys, an’ slap ’em with a hill, 
For I’m struttin’ high as an eagle’s quill. 

An’ Hell’s broke loose. 

Hell’s broke loose. 

Hell’s broke loose in Georgia' 130 

They wasn’t a sound when I stopped 
bowm’, 

(Whippoorwill, yuh can sing no more ) 

But, somewhere or other, the dawn was 
growin’, 

(Oh, mountain whippoorwill') 

An’ I thought, ‘I’ve fiddled all night an’ lost 
Yo’re a good hill-billy, but yuh’ve been 
bossed ’ 

So I went to congratulate old man Dan, 

— But he put his fiddle into my han’ — 

An’ then the noise of the crowd began 
1923 1923 

FROM JOHN BROWN’S BODY ‘ 
Invocation 

American muse, whose strong and diverse 
heart 

So many men have tried to understand 

1 ‘The method Qijohn Brown's Body is an expansion of 
the method used in Pw« Men and Pompey The “Invo- 
cation*’ was, onginaUvi the start of the Third Book 
Then, when finished, it seemed to go more naturally 
as the beginning of the whole poem The inadental 
lyncs, of which “The Hider’s Song” is one, are in the 
poem for relief, change of mood, etc , but I wanted 


But only made it smaller with their art. 
Because you are as various as your land. 

As mountamous-deep, as flowered with 
blue nvers. 

Thirsty with deserts, buried under snows. 
As nauve as the shape of Navajo quivers. 
And native, too, as the sea-voyaged rose. 

Swift runner, never captured or subdued. 
Seven-branched elk beside the mountain 

stream, 10 

That half a hundred hunters have pursued 
But never matched their bullets with the 
dream. 

Where the great huntsmen failed, I set my 
sorry 

And mortal snare for your immortal quarry 

You are the buffalo-ghost, the broncho- 
ghost 

With dollar-silver m your saddle-hom. 

The cowboys riding in from Pamted Post, 
The Indian arrow in the Indian com. 

And you are the chpped velvet of the lawns 
Where Shropshire grows from 

Massachusetts sods, lo 

The grey Maine rocks — and the war- 
painted dawns 

That break above the Garden of the Gods 

The prairie-schooners crawling toward the 
ore 

And the cheap car, parked by the staaon- 
door 

Where the skyscrapers hft their foggy plumes 
Of stranded smoke out of a stony mouth 
You are that high stone and its arrogant 
fumes. 

And you are rumed gardens m the South 

And bleak New England farms, so wmter- 
white 

Even their roofs look lonely, and the deep 
The middle grainland where the wmd of 

night 31 

Is hke all bhnd earth sighmg m her sleep. 

them to be an ess^ual pan of the poon, not lust stuck 
in like currants in a cake They are pan of the building, 
not removable ornaments “Pickett’s Charge” was a 
try for an unrhymed form that would carry ballad 
narrative ’ Author’s note 
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A friendj an enemy, a sacred hag 
With two tied oceans in her medicine-bag 

They tried to fit you with an Enghsh song 
And clip your speech into the Enghsh tale 
But, even from the first, the words went 
wrong. 

The catbird pecked away the nighungale. 

The homesick men begot high- 
cheekboned things 

Whose wit was whittled with a different 

sound 40 

And Thames and all the rivers of the kmgs 
Ran into Mississippi and were drowned 

They planted England with a stubborn 
trust 

But the cleft dust was never Enghsh dust 

Stepchild of every exile from content 
And all the disavouched, hard-bitten pack 
Shipped overseas to steal a comment 
With neither shirts nor honor to their back 

Pimpmg grandee and rump-faced regicide, 
Apple-cheeked younkers from a windmill- 
square, 50 

Puritans stubborn as the nails of Pride, 
Rakes from Versailles and thieves from 
County Clare, 

The black-robed priests who broke their 
hearts m vain 

To make you God and France or God and 
Spam 

These were your lovers in your buckskin- 
youth 

^nd each one married with a dream so 
proud 

He never knew it could not be the truth 
And that he coupled with a girl of cloud. 

And now to see you is more difficult yet 
Except as an immensity of wheel 60 

Made up of wheels, oiled with inhuman 
sweat 

And ghttermg with the heat of ladled steel 

All these you are, and each is partly you. 

And none is false, and none is wholly true. 

So how to see you as you really are. 

So how to suck the pure, distillate, stored 


Essence of essence from the hidden star 
And make it pierce hke a riposting sword 

For, as we hunt you down, you must 
escape 

And we pursue a shadow of our own 70 

That can be caught m a magician’s cape 
But has the flatness of a pamted stone 

Never the ninnmg stag, the gull at wing. 
The pure elixir, the American thing 

And yet, at moments when the nund was 
hot 

With something fierier than )oy or grief. 
When each known spot was an eternal spot 
And every leaf was an immortal leaf, 

I thmk that I have seen you, not as one, 79 
But clad in diverse semblances and powers. 
Always the same, as hght falls from the sun. 
And always different, as the chffermg hours 

Yet, through each altered garment that you 
wore 

The naked body, shakmg the heart’s core 

All day the snow fell on that Eastern town 
With Its soft, peltmg, httle, endless sigh 
Of mfimte flakes that brought the tall sky 
down 

Till I could put my hands in the white sky 

And taste cold scraps of heaven on my 
tongue 

And walk m such a changed and lummous 
hght 90 

As gods inhabit when the gods are yotmg 
All day it fell And when the gathered mght 

Was a blue shadow cast by a pale glow 
I saw you then, snow-image, bird of the 
snow. 

And I have seen and heard you m the dry 
Close-huddled furnace of the city street 
When the parched moon was planted m the 
sky 

And the limp air hung dead agamst the heat. 

I saw you rise, red as that rusty plant. 
Dizzied with hghts, half-mad with senseless 
sound, too 

Enormous metal, shaking to the chant 
Of a triphammer strikmg iron ground 
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Enormous power, ugly to the fool, 

And beautiful as a well-handled tool 

These, and the memory of that wmdy day 
On the bare hills, beyond the last barbed 
wire. 

When all the orange poppies bloomed one 
way 

As if a breath would blow them mto fire, 

I keep forever, hke the sea-hon’s tusk 
The broken sailor brmgs away to land, no 
But when he touches it, he smells the musk. 
And the whole sea hes hollow m his hand 

So, from a hundred visions, I make one. 
And out of darkness build my mocking sun. 

And should that task seem fruitless m the 
eyes 

Of those a different magic sets apart 
To see through the ice-crystal of the wise 
No nation but the nation that is Art, 

Their words are )ust But when the 
birchbark-call 

Is shaken with the soimd that hunters make 
The moose comes plungmg through the 

forest- wall 121 

Although the rifle waits beside the lake 

Art has no nauons — but the mortal sky 
Lmgers like gold m immortahty 

This flesh was seeded from no foreign gram 
But Pennsylvama and Kentucky wheat. 

And It has soaked m Cahforma ram 
And five years tempered m New England 
sleet 

To strive at last, agamst an alien proof 
And by the changes of an ahen moon, 130 
To bmld again that blue, American roof 
Over a half-forgotten battle-tune 

And call unsurely, from a haunted ground. 
Armies of shadows and the shadow-sound 

In your Long House there is an attic-place 
Full of dead epics and machines that rust. 
And there, occasionally, with casual face. 
You come awhile to sur the sleepy dust, 

Neithg: in pnde nor mercy, but m vast 
Indifference at so many gifts imsought, 140 
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The yellowed satins, smelling of the past. 
And all the loot the lucky pirates brought. 

I only bnng a cup of silver air. 

Yet, m your casualness, receive it there 

Receive the dream too haughty for the 
breast. 

Receive the words that should have walked 
as bold 

As the storm walks along the mountam- 
crest 

And are hke beggars whmmg m the cold. 

The maimed presumption, the unskilful 
skill. 

The patchwork colors, fadmg from the first. 
And all the fire that fretted at the wiU 151 
With such a barren ecstasy of thirst. 

Receive them all — and should you choose 
to touch them 

With one slant ray of quick, American hght. 
Even the dust will have no power to smutch 
them. 

Even the worst will ghtter m the mght 

If not — ^the dry bones httered by the way 
May sull pomt giants toward their golden 
prey. 

1928 

THE HIDER’S SONG 

This is the hidden place that hiders know. 
This IS where hiders go 
Step softly, the snow that falls here is 
different snow. 

The rain has a different stmg 
Step softly, step hke a cloud, step softly as 
the least 

Whisper of air agamst the beatmg wmg. 
And let your eyes be sealed 
With two blue muscadines 
Stolen from secret vines. 

Or you will never find m the lost field 10 
The table spread, the signs of the hidden 
feast 

This IS where hiders live. 

This IS the tentative 

And outcast comer where hiders steal away 
To bake their hedgehogs m a lump of clay. 
To raise their crops and children wild and 
shv. 
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And let the world go by 
In acadental marches of armed wrath 
That stumble bhndly past the buned path 
Step softly, step hke a whisper, but do not 
speak ao 

Or you will never see 

The furrmess curled within the hollow tree. 
The shadow-dance upon the wilderness 
creek 

This IS the hiders’ house 
This is the ark of pme-and-willow-boughs 
This IS the quiet place 
You may caU now, but let your call be 
sweet 

As clover-honey strained through silver 
sieves 

And dehcate as the dust upon the moth 
Or you will never find your fugiuves 30 

Call once, and caU agam, 

Then, if the hfted strain 
Has the true color and substance of the 
wild. 

You may perceive, if you have lucky eyes. 
Something that ran away from bcmg wise 
And changed silk ribbons for a greener 
cloth. 

Some budding-homed and deer-milk- 
suckled child 

Some hghtness, moving toward you on 
hght feet, 

Some girl with indolent passion m her face 

1928 

Pickett’s Charge 

The cannonade feU stUl All along the fish- 
hook hne. 

The tired men stared at the smoke and 
waited for it to clear. 

The men m the centre waited, their rifles 
gripped m their hands, 

By the trees of the ridmg fate, and the low 
stone wall, and the guns. 

These were Hancock’s men, the men of the 
Second Corps, 

Eleven States were mixed there, where 
Minnesota stood 

In battle-order with Maine, and Rhode 
Island beside New York, 

The metals of all the North, cooled mto an 
axe of war 

The strong sticks of the North, bound into 
a fasces-shape. 


The hard wmters of snow, the wmd with 
the cuttmg edge. 

And against them came that summer that 
does not die with the year, 

Magnoha and honeysuckle and the blue 
Virgima flag 

Tall Pickett went up to Longstreet — his 
handsome face was drawn 
George Pickett, old friend of Lmcoln’s m 
days gone by with the blast 
When he was a courteous youth and 

Lincoln the strange shawled man 
Who would talk in a Sprmgfield street with 
a boy who dreamt of a sword 

Dreamt of a mamal sword, as swords are 
martial in dreams, 

And the courtesy to use it, in the old bright 
way of the tales 

Those days are gone with the blast He has 
his sword in his hand loso 

And he will use it today, and remember 
that using long 

He came to Longstreet for orders, but 
Longstreet would not speak 
He saw Old Peter’s mouth and the thought 
in Old Peter’s mind 

He knew the task that was set and the men 
that he had to lead 
And a pride came into his face while 
Longstreet stood there dumb 

T shall go forward, sir,’ he said and turned 
to his men 

The commands went down the hne The 
grey ranks started to move 
Slowly at first, then faster, in order, 
stepping hke deer. 

The Virgimans, the fifteen thousand, the 
seventh wave of the tide 

There was a death-torn mile of broken 

ground to cross, ioqo 

And a low stone wall at the end, and behind 
it the Second Corps, 

And behind that force another, fresh men 
who had not yet fought. 

They started to cross that ground. The 
guns began to tear them. 

From the hill they say that it seemed more 
hke a sea than a wave. 


J070 
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A sea continually tom by stones flung out 
of the sky. 

And yet, as it came, still closmg, closing and 
rolling on. 

As the moving sea closes over the flaws and 
nps of the tide 

You could mark the path that they took by 
the dead that they left behind. 
Spilled from that deadly march as a cart 
spills meal on a road. 

And yet they came on unceasing, the fifteen 
thousand no more, noo 

And the blue Virginia flag did not fall, did 
not fall, did not fall. 

They halted but once to fire as they came. 

Then the smoke closed down 
And you could not see them, and then, as it 
cleared again for a breath. 

They were coming still but divided, 
gnawed at by blue attacks. 

One flank half-severed and halted, but the 
centre still hke a tide 

Cushing ran down the last of his guns to the 
battle-hne. 

The rest had been smashed to scrap by 
Lee’s aruUery fire 

He held his guts in his hand as the charge 
came up to the wall 

And his gun spoke out for him once before 
he fell to the ground 

Armistead leapt the wall and laid his hand 
on the gun, mo 

The last of the three brigadiers who 
ordered Pickett’s brigades. 

He waved his hat on his sword and ‘Give 
’em the steel'’ he cned, 

A few men followed him over. The rest 
were beaten or dead 

A few men followed him over There had 
been fifteen thousand 
When that sea began its march toward the 
fish-hook ndge and the wall 
So they came on in strength, light-footed, 
stepping like deer. 

So they died or were taken So the iron 
entered their flesh 

Lee, a mile away, m the shade of a httle 
wood. 
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Stared, with his mouth shut down, and saw 
them go and be slam. 

And then saw for a single moment, the blue 
Virginia flag 1120 

Planted beyond the wall, by that other 
flag that he knew 

The two flags planted together, one instant, 
hke hostile flowers 

Then the smoke wrapped both m a mantle 
— and when it had blown away, 

Armistead lay in his blood, and the rest 
were dead or down. 

And the valley grey with the fallen and the 
wreck of the broken wave. 

Pickett gazed around him, the boy who had 
dreamt of a sword 

And talked with a man named Lincoln 
The sword was still m his hand 

He had gone out with fifteen thousand He 
came back to his hnes with five. 

He fought well till the war was over, but a 
thing was cracked in his heart 

1928 

LITANY FOR DICTATORSHIPS ' 

For all those beaten, for the broken heads. 

The fosterless, the simple, the oppressed. 

The ghosts in the burnmg aty of our 
time . 

For those taken m rapid cars to the house 
and beaten 

By the skilful boys, the boys with the 
rubber fists, 

— Held down and beaten, the table cutting 
their loms. 

Or kicked in the groin and left, w^th the 
muscles jerkmg 

Like a headless hen’s on the floor of the 
slaughter-house 

While they brought the next man in with 
his white eyes staring. 

For those who still said ‘Red Front’’ or 
‘God Save the Crown’’ 10 

1 ‘ “Litanv for Dictatorships*’ began with the obvious 
idea “For all those ,*’ “For all those, who ,** 
and developed, surting with the general statement, 
widening out, and conung back to general statement 
agam It was meant to hurt, and, again, I hope it does 
The last lines are as flat and definite a statement as I 
could get^ — each line ends with a period, and the voice 
18 not raised * Author’s note 
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And for those who were not courageous 

But were beaten nevertheless. 

For those who spit out the bloody stumps 
of their teeth 

Quietly m the haU, 

Sleep well on stone or iron, watch for the 
time 

And kill the guard in the privy before they 

diCj 

Those with the deep-socketed eyes and the 
lamp bummg. 

For those who carry the scars, who walk 
lame — for those 

Whose nameless graves are made m the 
prison-yard 

And the earth smoothed back before 

mormng and the lime scattered 20 

For those slam at once For those hvmg 
through months and years 

Enduring, watchmg, hoping, going each 
day 

To the work or the queue for meat or the 
secret club, 

Livmg meanwhile, begetting children, 
smugghng guns. 

And found and killed at the end hke rats m 
a dram. 

For those escapmg 

Incredibly into exile and wandermg there 

For those who hve m the small rooms of 
foreign cities 

And who yet think of the country, the long 
green grass. 

The childhood voices, the language, the 

way wind smelt then, 30 

The shape of rooms, the coffee drunk at 
the table. 

The talk with friends, the loved city, the 
waiter’s face. 

The gravestones, with the name, where 
they will not he 

Nor in any of that earth Their children are 
strangers 

For those who planned and were leaders 
and were beaten 

And for those, humble and stupid, who had 
no plan 

But were denounced, but grew angry, but 
told a joke, 

But could not explam, but were sent away 
to the camp. 


But had their bodies shipped back in the 
sealed coffins, 

‘Died of pneumoma ’ ‘Died trying to 

escape ’ 40 

For those growers of wheat who were shot 
by their own wheat-stacks. 

For those growers of bread who were sent 
to the ice-locked wastes. 

And their flesh remembers their fields. 

For those denounced by their smug, 
horrible children 

For a peppermint-star and the praise of the 
Perfect State, 

For all those strangled or gelded or merely 
starved 

To make perfect states, for the pnest 
hanged in his cassock. 

The Jew with his chest crushed m and his 
eyes dying. 

The revolutiomst lynched by the private 
guards 

To make perfect states, m the names of the 
perfect states 50 

For those betrayed by the neighbors they 
shook hands with 

And for the traitors, sitting m the hard 
chair 

With the loose sweat crawhng their hair and 
their fingers restless 

As they tell the street and the house and the 
man’s name 

And for those sitting at table m the house 
With the lamp ht and the plates and the 
smell of food. 

Talking so quietly, when they hear the cars 
And the knock at the door, and they look at 
each other qmckly 

And the woman goes to the door with a suff 
face. 

Smoothing her dress 60 

‘We are all good citizens here 
We believe m the Perfect State ’ 

And that was the last 
Time Tony or Karl or Shorty came to the 
house 

And the family was hquidated later. 

It was the last time 

We heard the shots in the mght 
But nobody knew next day what the trouble 
was 
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And a man must go to his work. So I didn’t 
see him 

For three days, then, and me near out of my 
mmd 70 

And all the patrols on the streets with their 
dirty guns 

And when he came back, he looked drunk, 
and the blood was on him. 

For the women who mourn their dead m 
the secret mght. 

For the children taught to keep quiet, the 
old children. 

The children spat-on at school 

For the wrecked laboratory. 

The gutted house, the dunged picture, the 
pissed-in well. 

The naked corpse of Knowledge flung in 
the square 

And no man hftmg a hand and no man 
speaking 

For the cold of the pistol-butt and the 

bullet’s heat, so 

For the rope that chokes, the manacles that 
bind, 

The huge voice, metal, that hes from a 
thousand tubes 

And the stuttenng machine-gun that 
answers all 

For the man crucified on the crossed 
machine-guns 

Without name, without resurrection, 
without stars. 

His dark head heavy with death and his 
fiesh long sour 


1529 

With the smell of his many pnsons — John 
Smith, John Doe, 

John Nobody — oh, crack your mind for his 
name! 

Faceless as water, naked as the dust. 
Dishonored as the earth the gas-shells 

poison 90 

And barbarous with portent 

This IS he 

This IS the man they ate at the green table 
Puttmg their gloves on ere they touched 
the meat 

This is the fruit of war, the fruit of peace. 
The npeness of mvention, the new lamb. 
The answer to the wisdom of the wise. 

And stiU he hangs, and still he will not die. 
And still, on the steel city of our years 
The hght fails and the terrible blood 

streams down 100 

We thought we were done with these things 
but we were wrong 

We thought, because we had power, we had 
wisdom 

We thought the long train would run to the 
end of Time 

We thought the hght would increase 
Now the long tram stands derailed and the 
bandits loot it 

Now the boar and the asp have power m 
our time 

Now the mght rolls back on the West and 
the mght is sohd 

Our fathers and ourselves sowed dragon’s 
teeth 

Our children know and suffer the armed men 
1935 1936 


LfiONIE ADAMS 

1899- 


AN OLD SPELL 

Hearts may not bend in course, but toward 
Its loves. 

Through heaping time, shall run the simple 
river. 

And that enchantment that I lightly took 
Out of the lovely April is for ever 

O falsely hearing, smce of lying tunes. 
Three notes were sohtary, three apart, 

‘That made of all the insolent armour wax. 


Sank in the breast, and pierced the sensible 
heart. 

And eyes forsworn, that, busied with your 
cheats. 

Were fixed with tears, is not that only need. 

Beauty’s, the desolate wanderer of waste 

earth, i i 

The sower in darkness of an exqmsite seed? 

These dropped like dew upon a dreaming 
flower 
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That in my breast stirred with dehcious 
morn. 

And breathed upon its colour the bleak air. 
And felt along its lovely side the thorn. 

Not now will I turn from comfortless love 
again. 

Nor, heart, forget the burden that you hold. 
And flesh, though it harry you unto the last. 
Go ridden through darkness to an end of 

gold 20 

1923 1925 

SAID OF THE EARTH AND THE 
MOON 

Now moony hght 

The dews drink over the black turf. 

And earth, at bottom darkness lymg. 

Looks up on heaven and heavenly mght. 
Stares on the glittering lady climbing 
Her airy arch away. 

Till a cold humour of her breast 
Infests her clay 


Tranquil, dipping his bright front to the 
waters, 

A slow swan is gone. 

Full water, O flowing silver. 

Clear, level with the clover. 

It will stam drowmng a star. 

With the moon it will bnm over. 

Runner through lands dewy and shorn. 
Cattle sloop at its brink, 10 

And every fawny-coloured throat 
Will sway Its bells and drink. 

I saw a boat saihng the meadows 
With a tranced gait, it seemed 
Loosed by a spell from its moormgs. 

By a thmg the helmsman dreamed 

And I saw it could carry no traveller. 

For the vessel would go down 
If a heart were heavy winged 
Or the bosom it dwelt in stone 20 

1925 1929 


The huntress of the air lets fly. 

The beast of earth receives her arrow, 10 
And by those silver arrows maimed. 

The bones course with watery marrow. 

Now fever-bright the dead moon goes. 

The mistress to the sun, that crept 
From starveling death, and on his breath 
Has fed her lustre while her lover slept 

For the swart earth has breeded of her 
loves. 

But the moon spent upon her withered shell. 
And though the moon is barren, she’s not 
cursed. 

Nor the fruit unholy to be beautiful 20 

The stars were scattered at the edge of even. 
Clouds may not snare her ghttenng heels 
tonight. 

And still the amorous gold sun is sleeping. 
The earth hes moored, she moimts the 
brink of heaven. 

1925 1925 

THE RIVER IN THE MEADOWS * 

Crystal parting the meads, 

A boat drifted up hke a swan, 

1 The texts of ‘The River in the Meadows.* ‘Country 


COUNTRY SUMMER 

Now the rich cherry whose sleek wood 
And top with silver petals traced 
Like a strict box its gems encased 
Has spilt from out that cunmng lid. 

All in an innocent green round 
Those melting rubies which it hid. 

With moss npe-strawberry encrusted 
So birds get half and lips are merry 
To taste that deep-red, lark’sbite berry. 
And blackcap bloom meal-yellow dusted 

The wren that thieved it in the eaves 1 1 
A trailer of the rose could catch 
To her poor droopy sloven thatch. 

And side by side with the wren’s brood — 

O quarry Rour of beggars’ luck' — 

Opens the quamt and hairy bud. 

And full, and golden is the yield 
Of cows that never have to house. 

But all mght mbble imder boughs 

Or cool their sides m the moist field. 20 

Into the rooms flow meadow airs. 

The warm ferm-bakmg smell’s blown 
round. 

Summer,* and ‘Word ftir Harvest’ arc the revised 
versions to be included in Miss Adams’s forthcoimng 
volume of selected poems 
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Inside and out, and sky and ground 
Are much the same the wishmg star, 
Hesperus, kind and early-bom. 

Is risen only finger-far, 

All stars are close in summer air. 

And tremble, and beam mild as amber. 

And wicks in the blue evening chamber 
Shine hushed as stars which settled there 

‘ Now straightemng from the flowery hay 
Down the still hght the mowers look, 32 
Then turn, as they m slumber shook 
And stirred, half-waked, to later days 
When left alone in the yellow stubble 
The rusty-coated mare would graze. 

Yet thick the lazy dreams are born, 

A second thought will come to mind 
Small as the shivering of the wind 
Mormng and evening in the corn 40 

1926 1929 

THE MOUNT 

No, I have tempered haste. 

The joyous traveller said. 

The steed has passed me now 
Whose hurrying hooves I fled 
My spectre rides thereon, 

I learned what mount he has. 

Upon what summers fed. 

And wept to know again. 

Beneath the saddle swung. 

Treasure for whose great theft 10 
This breast was wrung 
His bridle bells sang out, 

I could not tell their chime. 

So bnUiantly he rings. 


But called his name as Time. 

His bin was mormng hght. 

Those straws which gild his bed 
Are of the fallen West 
Although green lands consume 
Beneath their burmng tread, 20 
In everlastmg bright 
His hooves have rest 

1929 1929 

WORD FOR HARVEST 

The year turns to its rest; 

Up from the earth, the fields, the early- 
fallen dew 

Moves the large star with evening, 

Arcturus, low with autumn. 

And summer calls m her many voices upon 
the frost. 

I, who have not seen for weeping 

The plum ripen and fall or the yellowmg 
sheaf, 

Am not unmmdful now of the season 
which came and went, 

The hours which told off sweetness. 

The bud, and the rich leaf 9 

Though I turned aside before the summer. 

And weathered a gaunt season of the 
mmd. 

Let me sit among you when the husk is 
stripped. 

Let me weigh by the bright gram 

Those labours in an acre of cloud and the 
reap of the wmd. 

1927 1929 
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1897- 

DRY SEPTEMBER 

Through the bloody September twilight, 
aftermath of sixty-two rainless days, it had 
gone hke a fire m dry grass — the rumor, the 
story, whatever it was Something about 
Miss Minme Cooper and a Negro At- 
tacked, insulted, frightened none of them, 
gathered in the barber shop on that Satur- 
day evemng where the ceiling fan stirred, 10 
without freshening it, the vitiated air, send- 
mg back upon them, in recurrent surges of 
stale pomade and lotion, their own stale 


breath and odors, knew exactly what had 
happened. 

‘Except It wasn’t Will Mayes,’ a barber 
said He was a man of nuddle age; a thm, 
sand-colored man with a mild face, who 
was shaving a chent ‘I know Will Mayes 
He’s a good mgger And X know Miss 
Minme Cooper, too ’ 

‘What do you know about her?’ a second 
barber said. 

‘Who is she^’ the chent said ‘A young 
girl?’ 

‘No,’ the barber said ‘She’s about forty. 
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I reckon. She amt married That’s why I 
dont beheve — ’ 

‘Beheve, hell’’ a hulking youth m a sweat- 
stamed silk shirt said ‘Wont you take a 
white woman’s word before a mgger’s^’ 

‘I dont beheve Will Mayes did it,’ the 
barber said ‘I know Will Mayes ’ 

‘Maybe you know who did it, then 
Maybe you already got him out of town, 
you damn mggerlover ’ 

‘I dont beheve anybody did anythmg I 
dont beheve anything happened I leave it 
to you fellows if them ladies that get old 
without gettmg married dont have notions 
that a man cant — ’ 

‘Then you are a hell of a white man,’ the 
client said He moved imder the cloth The 
youth had sprung to his feet 

‘You dont’’ he said ‘Do you accuse a 
white woman of lying’’ 

The barber held the razor poised above 
the half-risen chent He did not look 
around 

‘It’s this dum weather,’ another said 
‘It’s enough to make a man do anythmg 
Even to her ’ 

Nobody laughed The barber said in his 
mild, stubborn tone ‘I amt accusing no- 
body of nothing I just know and you fel- 
lows know how a woman that never — ’ 
‘You damn mggerlover'’ the youth 
said 

‘Shut up. Butch,’ another said ‘We’ll 
get the facts m plenty of time to act ’ 

‘Who is’ Who’s gettmg them’’ the 
youth said ‘Facts, hell' I — ’ 

‘You’re a fine white man,’ the chent said 
‘Amt you’’ In his frothy beard he looked 
like a desert rat in the movmg pictures 
‘You tell them. Jack,’ he said to the youth 
‘If there amt any white men in this town, 
you can count on me, even if I amt only a 
drummer and a stranger ’ 

‘That’s right, boys,’ the barber said 
‘Find out the truth first I know Will 
Mayes ’ 

‘Well, by God'’ the youth shouted ‘To 
think that a white man m this town — ’ 
‘Shut up, Butch,’ the second speaker 
said ‘We got plenty of time ’ 

The chent sat up He looked at the 
speaker Do you claim that anythmg ex- 
cuses a nigger attackmg a white woman’ 
Do you mean to tell me you are a white 
man and you’ll stand for it? You better go 


back North where you came from. The 
South dont want your kmd here ’ 

‘North what?’ the second said ‘I was 
born and raised m this town ’ 

‘Well, by God'’ the youth said. He 
looked about with a stramed, baffled gaze, 
as if he was trymg to remember what it was 
he wanted to say or to do He drew his 
sleeve across his sweating face ‘Damn if 
10 I’m gomg to let a white woman — ’ 

‘You tell them. Jack,’ the drummer said 
‘By God, if they — ’ 

The screen door crashed open A man 
stood m the floor, his feet apart and his 
heavy-set body poised easily His white 
shirt was open at the throat, he wore a felt 
hat His hot, bold glance swept the group 
His name was McLendon He had com- 
manded troops at the front in France and 
20 had been decorated for valor 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘are you gomg to sit there 
and let a black son rape a white woman on 
the streets of Jefferson?’ 

Butch sprang up again The silk of his 
shirt clung flat to his heavy shoulders At 
each armpit was a dark halfmoon ‘That’s 
what I been tellmg them' That’s what I — ’ 

‘Did It really happen?’ a third said 
‘This amt the first man scare she ever had, 
30 like Hawkshaw says. Wasn’t there some- 
thmg about a man on the kitchen roof, 
watching her undress, about a year ago?’ 

‘What’’ the chent said ‘What’s that’’ 
The barber had been slowly forcing him 
back into the chair, he arrested himself 
rechmng, his head hfted, the barber still 
pressing him down 

McLendon whirled on the third speaker 
‘Happen’ What the hell difference does it 
40 make? Are you going to let the black sons 
get away with it until one really does it?’ 

‘That’s what I’m teUing them'’ Butch 
shouted He cursed, long and steady, point- 
less 

‘Here, here,’ a fourth said ‘Not so loud. 
Dont talk so loud.’ 

‘Sure,’ McLendon said, ‘no talking nec- 
essary at all I’ve done my talking. Who’s 
with me?’ He poised on the balls of his 
so feet, roving his gaze. 

The barber held the drummer’s face 
down, the razor poised ‘Fmd out the facts 
first, boys I know Willy Mayes. It wasn’t 
him Let’s get the sheriff and do this thmg 
right ’ 
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McLendon whirled upon him his furi- 
ous, rigid face The barber did not look 
away. They looked hke men of different 
races. The other barbers had ceased also 
above their prone chents. ‘You mean to 
tell me,’ McLendon said, ‘that you’d take 
a mgger’s word before a white woman’s? 
Why, you damn mggerlovmg — ’ 

The third speaker rose and grasped Mc- 
Lendon’s arm, he too had been a soldier 
‘Now, now. Let’s figure this thing out 
Who knows anything about what really 
happened^’ 

‘Figure out hell'’ McLendon jerked his 
arm free. ‘All that’re with me get up from 
there. The ones that amt — ’ He roved 
his gaze, dragging his sleeve across his 
face 

Three men rose The drummer in the 
chair sat up ‘Here,’ he said, jerkmg at the 
cloth about his neck, ‘get this rag off me 
I’m with him I dont live here, but by God, 
if our mothers and wives and sisters — ’ 
He smeared the cloth over his face and 
flung It to the floor McLendon stood m 
the floor and cursed the others Another 
rose and moved toward him The remam- 
der sat uncomfortable, not looking at one 
another, then one by one they rose and 
joined hum 

The barber picked the cloth from the 
floor He began to fold it neatly ‘Boys, 
dont do that Will Mayes never done it I 
know ’ 

‘Come on,’ McLendon said He whirled 
From his hip pocket protruded the butt of 
a heavy automatic pistol They went out 
The screen door crashed behind them re- 
verberant in the dead air 

The barber wiped the razor carefully and 
swiftly, and put it away, and ran to the 
rear, and took his hat from the wall ‘I’ll 
be back as soon as I can,’ he said to the 
other barbers ‘I cant let — ’ He went out, 
ninmng The two other barbers followed 
him to the door and caught it on the re- 
bound, leamng out and lookmg up the 
street after him The air was fiat and dead 
It had a metafile taste at the base of the 
tongue 

‘What can he do?’ the first said The 
second one was saying ‘Jees Christ, Jees 
Chnst’ under his breath ‘I’d just as hef be 
Will Mayes as Hawk, if he gets McLendon 
tiled’ 


‘Jees Chnst, Jees Chnst,’ the second 
whispered. 

‘You reckon he really done it to her?’ the 
first said. 

II 

She was thirty-eight or thirty-mne She 
lived in a small frame house with her m- 
vahd mother and a thin, sallow, unflaggmg 
to aunt, where each motmng between ten and 
eleven she would appear on the porch m a 
lace-trimmed boudoir cap, to sit swmgmg 
m the porch swing until noon After dinner 
she lay down for a while, until the afternoon 
began to cool Then, m one of the three or 
four new voile dresses which she had each 
summer, she would go downtown to spend 
the afternoon in the stores with the other 
ladies, where they would handle the goods 
20 and haggle over the prices m cold, im- 
mediate voices, without any mtention of 
buymg 

She was of comfortable people — ^not the 
best in Jefferson, but good people enough 
— and she was still on the slender side of 
ordinary looking, with a bnght, famtly 
haggard manner and dress When she was 
young she had had a slender, nervous body 
and a sort of hard vivaaty which had en- 
30 abled her for a nme to ride upon the crest 
of the town’s social fife as exemplified by 
the high school party and church soaal 
period of her contemporaries while still 
children enough to be unclassconscious. 

She was the last to realize that she wras 
losmg ground, that those among whom she 
had been a httle brighter and louder flame 
than any other were beginmng to learn the 
pleasure of snobbery — ^male — and retah- 
40 ation — female That wras when her face 
began to wear that bright, haggard look. 
She sufi earned it to parties on shadowry 
porticoes and summer lawms, like a mask or 
a flag, with that bafflement of funous re- 
pudianon of truth m her eyes One evenmg 
at a party she heard a boy and two girls, all 
schoolmates, talkmg She never accepted 
another invitation 

She watched the girls wnth whom she 
50 had grown up as they mamed and got 
homes and children, but no man ever 
called on her steadily until the children of 
the other girls had been callmg her ‘aunty’ 
for several years, the while their mother^ 
told them m bright voices about how popu- 
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lar Avmt Aiinme had been as a girl Then 
the town began to see her driving on Sun- 
day afternoons with the cashier m the bank 
He was a widower of about forty — a high- 
colored man, smeUing always faintly of the 
barber shop or of whisky He owned the 
first automobile in town, a red runabout, 
Miimie had the first motormg bonnet and 
veil the town ever saw Then the town be- 
gan to say ‘Poor Miimie ’ ‘But she is old 
enough to take care of herself,’ others said 
That was when she began to ask her old 
schoolmates that their children call her 
‘cousin’ instead of ‘aunty ’ 

It was twelve years now since she had 
been relegated mto adultery by public 
opimon, and eight years since the cashier 
had gone to a Memphis bank, returning for 
one day each Christmas, which he spent at 
an annual bachelors’ party at a hunting 
club on the rivet From behind their cur- 
tains the neighbors would see the party 
pass, and during the over-the-way Christ- 
mas day visitmg they would tell her about 
him, about how well he looked, and how 
they heard that he was prospering m the 
aty, watching with bright, secret eyes her 
haggard, bright face Usually by that hour 
there would be the scent of whisky on her 
breath It was supplied her by a youth, a 
clerk at the soda fountain ‘Sure, I buy it 
for the old gal I reckon she’s enutled to a 
httle fun ’ 

Her mother kept to her room altogether 
now, the gaunt aunt ran the house Agamst 
that backgroimd Minnie’s bright dresses, 
her idle and empty days, had a quahty of 
furious unreahty She went out in the eve- 
mngs only with women now, neighbors, to 
the moving pictures Each afternoon she 
dressed m one of the new dresses and went 
downtown alone, where her young ‘cous- 
ms’ were already stroUmg in the late after- 
noons with their dehcate, silken heads and 
thm, awkward arms and conscious hips, 
chnging to one another or shriekmg and 
giggling with paired boys in the soda foun- 
tain when she passed and went on along the 
serried store fronts, m the doors of which 
the sitting and lounging men did not even 
follow her with their eyes any more 

III 

The barber went swiftly up the street 
where the sparse hghts, msect-swirled. 


glared in rigid and violent suspension in the 
hfeless air The day had died m a pall of 
dust, above the darkened square, shrouded 
by the spent dust, the sky was as clear 
as the mside of a brass bell Below the 
east was a rumor of the twice-waxed 
moon 

When he overtook them McLendon 
and three others were gettmg into a car 
10 parked in an alley McLendon stooped his 
thick head, peering out beneath the top 
‘Changed your mind, did you?’ he said 
‘Damn good thmg, by God, tomorrow 
when this town hears about how you 
talked tomght — ’ 

‘Now, now,’ the other ex-soldier said 
‘Hawkshaw’s all right Come on, Hawk, 
jump in ’ 

‘Will Mayes never done it, boys,’ the 
20 barber said ‘If anybody done it Why, you 
all know well as I do there amt any town 
where they got better niggers than us And 
you know how a lady will kmd of think 
things about men when there amt any 
reason to, and Miss Minme anyway — ’ 

‘Sure, sure,’ the soldier said ‘We’re just 
going to talk to him a little, that’s all ’ 

‘Talk helF’ Butch said ‘When we’re 
through with the — ’ 

30 ‘Shut up, for God’s sake’’ the soldier 
said ‘Do you want everybody in town — ’ 

‘Tell them, by God'’ McLendon said 
‘Tell every one of the sons that’ll let a 
white woman — ’ 

‘Let’s go, let’s go here’s the other car ’ 
The second car slid squealing out of a 
cloud of dust at the alley mouth McLen- 
don started his car and took the lead Dust 
lay like fog in the street The street lights 
40 hung mmbused as in water They drove on 
out of town 

A rutted lane turned at right angles 
Dust hung above it too, and above all the 
land The dark bulk of the ice plant, where 
the Negro Mayes was mght watchman, 
rose agamst the sky ‘Better stop here, 
hadn’t we’’ the soldier said McLendon 
did not reply He hurled the car up and 
slammed to a stop, the headlights glanng 
50 on the blank wall 

‘Listen here, boys,’ the barber said, ‘if 
he’s here, dont that prove he never done it? 
Dont It? If It was him, he would run. 
Dont you see he would?’ The second car 
came up and stopped McLendon got 
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down. Butch sprang down beside him 
‘Listen, boys,’ the barber said 

‘Cut the hghts ofP’ McLendon said The 
breathless dark rushed down There was 
no sound in it save their lungs as they 
sought air in the parched dust m which for 
two months they had hved, then the dimm- 
ishing crunch of McLendon’s and Butch’s 
feet, and a moment later McLendon’s 
voice 

‘WiU' . WiU!’ 

Below the east the wan hemorrhage of 
the moon increased It heaved above the 
ridge, silvermg the air, the dust, so that 
they seemed to breathe, live, in a bowl of 
molten lead There was no sound of mght- 
bird nor insect, no sound save their breath- 
ing and a faint ticking of contracting metal 
about the cars Where their bodies touched 
one another they seemed to sweat dryly, 
for no more moisture came ‘Christ’’ a 
voice said, ‘let’s get out of here ’ 

But they didn’t move until vague noises 
began to grow out of the darkness ahead, 
then they got out and waited tensely m the 
breathless dark There was another sound* 
a blow, a hissing expulsion of breath and 
McLendon cursing in undertone They 
stood a moment longer, then they ran for- 
ward They ran in a stumbling clump, as 
though they were fleeing somethmg ‘Kill 
him, kill the son,’ a voice whispered 
McLendon flung them back 

'Not here,’ he said ‘Get him mto the 
car ’ ‘Kill him, kill the black son’’ the voice 
murmured They dragged the Negro to the 
car The barber had waited beside the car 
He could feel himself sweating and he 
knew he was gomg to be sick at the stom- 
ach 

‘What IS It, captains?’ the Negro said, 
‘I amt done nothing ’Fore God, Mr John ’ 
Someone produced handcuffs. They 
worked busily about the Negro as though 
he were a post, quiet, intent, gettmg m one 
another’s way He submitted to the hand- 
cuffs, lookmg swiftly and constantly from 
dim face to dim face ‘Who’s here, captams?* 
he said, leamng to peer into the faces until 
they could feel his breath and smell his 
sweaty reek. He spoke a name or two 
‘What you all say I done, Mr John’’ 
McLendon jerked the car door open 
‘Get in’’ he said 

The Negro did not move ‘What you all 


going to do with me, Mr. John’ I amt done 
nothmg White folks, captams, I amt done 
nothing I swear ’fore God ’ He called an- 
other name. 

‘Get m’’ McLendon said. He struck the 
Negro The others expelled their breath m 
a dry hissing and struck him with random 
blows and he whirled and cursed them, and 
swept his manacled hands across their faces 
10 and slashed the barber upon the mouth, 
and the barber struck him also. ‘Get him 
m there,’ McLendon said They pushed at 
him He ceased strugglmg and got m and 
sat qmetly as the others took their places. 
He sat between the barber and the soldier, 
drawmg his limbs m so as not to touch 
them, his eyes going swiftly and constantly 
from face to face Butch clung to the run- 
mng board The car moved on. The barber 
10 nursed his mouth with his handkerchief. 

‘What’s the matter. Hawk?’ the soldier 
said 

‘Nothing,’ the barber said They re- 
gained the highroad and turned away fixim 
town The second car dropped back out of 
the dusk They went on, gainmg speed, the 
final frmge of houses dropped behmd 

‘Goddamn, he stinks’’ the soldier said. 

‘We’ll fix that,’ the drummer m front be- 
30 side McLendon said On the runnmg 
board Butch cursed mto the hot rush of air. 
The barber leaned suddenly forward and 
touched McLendon’s arm 

‘Let me out, John,’ he said 

‘Jump out, mggerlover,’ McLendon said 
without turnmg his head He drove swiftly 
Behind them the sourceless lights of the 
second car glared in the dust Presently 
McLendon turned into a narrow road It 
40 was rutted with disuse It led back to an 
abandoned brick kiln — a series of reddish 
mounds and weed- and vine-choked vats 
without bonom It had been used for pas- 
ture once, until one day the owner missed 
one of his mules Although he prodded 
carefully in the vats with a long pole, he 
could not even find the bottom of them. 

‘John,’ the barber said. 

‘Jump out, then,’ McLendon said, hurl- 
50 mg the car along the ruts Beside the barber 
the Negro spoke 

‘Mr Henry ’ 

The barber sat forward The narrow 
tunnel of the road rushed up and past 
Their motion was like an extinct furnace 
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blasf cooler, but utterly dead. The car 
bounded from rut to rut 
‘Mr Henry,’ the Negro said 
The barber began to tug furiously at the 
door ‘Look out, there'’ the soldier said, 
but the barber had already kicked the door 
open and swung onto the runmng board 
The soldier leaned across the Negro and 
grasped at him, but he had already jumped 
The car went on without checking speed 10 
The impetus hurled him crashmg 
through dust-sheathed weeds, into the 
ditch Dust puffed about him, and m a 
thin, vicious crackhng of sapless stems he 
lay chokmg and retching until the second 
car passed and died away Then he rose 
and hmped on until he reached the high- 
road and turned toward town, brushmg at 
his clothes with his hands The moon was 
higher, ndmg high and clear of the dust at 20 
last, and after a while the town began to 
glare beneath the dust He went on, limp- 
ing Presently he heard cars and the glow 
of them grew in the dust behmd him and 
he left the road and crouched agam in the 
weeds until they passed McLendon’s car 
came last now There were four people in 
It and Butch was not on the runmng board 
They went on, the dust swallowed them, 
the glare and the sound died away The 30 
dust of them hung for a while, but soon 
the eternal dust absorbed it again The 
barber chmbed back onto the road and 
limped on toward town. 

IV 

As she dressed for supper on that Satur- 
day evemng, her own flesh felt like fever 
Her hands trembled among the hooks and 
eyes, and her eyes had a feverish look, and 40 
her hair swirled crisp and crackhng under 
the comb While she was suU dressing the 
friends called for her and sat while she 
donned her sheerest underthings and stock- 
mgs and a new voile dress ‘Do you feel 
strong enough to go out?’ they said, their 
eyes bright too, with a dark ghtter ‘When 
you have had time to get over the shock, 
you must tell us what happened What he 
said and did, everything ’ 50 

In the leafed darkness, as they walked 
toward the square, she began to breathe 
deeply, something hke a swimmer prepar- 
mg to dive, until she ceased trembhng, the 
four of them walkmg slowly because of the 


terrible heat and out of sohcitude for her 
But as they neared the square she began to 
tremble agam, walkmg with her head up, 
her hands chnched at her sides, their voices 
about her murmurous, also with that fever- 
ish, ghttermg quahty of their eyes 

They entered the square, she m the 
center of the group, fragile in her fresh 
dress She was tremblmg worse She 
walked slower and slower, as children eat 
ice cream, her head up and her eyes bright 
m the haggard banner of her face, passmg 
the hotel and the coatless drummers m 
chairs along the curb looking around at 
her ‘That’s the one see? The one m pink 
in the middle ’ ‘Is that her’ What did they 
do with the mgger’ Did they — ’’ ‘Sure 
He’s all right ’ ‘All right, is he?’ ‘Sure He 
went on a httle trip ’ Then the drug store, 
where even the young men lounging m the 
doorway tipped their hats and followed 
with their eyes the motion of her hips and 
legs when she passed 

They went on, passing the hfted hats of 
the gentlemen, the suddenly ceased voices, 
deferent, protective ‘Do you see?’ the 
friends said. Their voices sounded like 
long, hovermg sighs of hissing exultation 
‘There’s not a Negro on the square Not 
one ’ 

They reached the picture show It was 
like a mmiature fairyland with its hghted 
lobby and colored hthographs of hfe caught 
m Its terrible and beautiful mutations Her 
bps began to tingle In the dark, when the 
picture began, it would be all right, she 
could hold back the laughing so it would 
not waste away so fast and so soon So she 
hurried on before the turnmg faces, the 
undertones of low astomshment, and they 
took their accustomed places where she 
could see the aisle against the silver glare 
and the young men and girls coming m two 
and two against it 

The hghts flicked away, the screen 
glowed silver, and soon hfe began to un- 
fold, beautiful and passionate and sad, 
while snll the young men and girls entered, 
scented and sibilant in the half dark, their 
paired backs m silhouette dehcate and 
sleek, their shm, quick bodies awkward, 
divmely young, while beyond them the sil- 
ver dream accumulated, mevitably on and 
on She began to laugh In trymg to sup- 
press It, It made more noise than ever. 
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heads began to turn Still laughing, her 
fhends raised her and led her out, and she 
stood at the curb, laughing on a high, sus- 
tained note, until the taxi came up and 
they helped her in 

They removed the pink voile and the 
sheer underthmgs and the stockings, and 
put her to bed, and cracked ice for her 
temples, and sent for the doctor He was 
hard to locate, so they mmistered to her 
with hushed ejaculations, renewmg the ice 
and fannmg her While the ice was fresh 
and cold she stopped laughing and lay still 
for a time, moamng only a httle But soon 
the laughing welled agam and her voice 
rose screaming 

‘Shhhhhhhi Shhhhhhhhhh’’ they said, 
freshemng the icepack, smoothmg her hair, 
examining it for gray, ‘poor girP’ Then to 
one another ‘Do you suppose anything 
really happened^’ their eyes darkly aghtter, 
secret and passionate ‘Shhhhhhhhhh' Poor 
girl' Poor Mmme'’ 

V 

It was midnight when McLendon drove 
up to his neat new house It was trim and 
fresh as a birdcage and almost as small, with 
Its clean green-and -white paint He locked 
the car and mounted the porch and entered 
His wife rose from a chair beside the read- 
mg lamp McLendon stopped m the floor 
and stared at her until she looked down 

‘Look at that clock,’ he said, hftmg his 
arm, pomtmg She stood before him, her 


face lowered, a magazme in her hands Her 
face was pale, strained, and weary-lookmg 
‘Haven’t I told you about sittmg up like 
this, waitmg to see when I come m?’ 

‘John,’ she said She laid the magazme 
down. Poised on the balls of his feet, he 
glared at her with his hot eyes, his sweatmg 
face 

‘Didn’t I tell you?’ He went toward her 
10 She looked up then He caught her shoul- 
der She stood passive, lookmg at him 

‘Dont, John. I couldn’t sleep The 

heat, somethmg Please, John You’re hurt- 
mgme ’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you?’ He released her and 
half struck, half flung her across the chair, 
and she lay there and watched him quietly 
as he left the room 

He went on through the house, rippmg 
20 off his shirt, and on the dark, screened 
porch at the rear he stood and mopped his 
head and shoulders with the shirt and 
flung It away He took the pistol from his 
hip and laid it on the table beside the bed, 
and sat on the bed and removed his shoes, 
and rose and shpped his trousers off He 
was sweatmg agam already, and he stooped 
and hunted furiously for the shirt At last 
he found it and wiped his body agam, and, 
30 with his body pressed against the dusty 
screen, he stood pantmg There was no 
movement, no sound, not even an msect. 
The dark world seemed to he stricken be- 
neath the cold moon and the hdless stars 

1931 
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1900-1938 


FROM OF TIME AND THE RIVER 
The Death of Stoneman Gant ‘ 

I 

The news that Gant was dying had spread 
rapidly through the town and, as often 
happens, that news had brought him back 
to life again m the heart and hvmg memory 
of men who had known him, and who had 
scarcely thought of him for years. That 

I The selection is from O/ Time and the ltiver(N Y , 
1935), 246-273 The utle is that originally given by 
Wolfe to this section, when writmg the novt I 


mght — the mght of his death — the house 
was filled with some of the men who had 
known him best smce he came to the town 
forty years before. 

40 Among these people were several of the 
promment and wealthy busmess men of 
the commumty these mcluded, naturally, 
Ehza’s brothers, Wilham and James Pent- 
land, both wealthy lumber dealers, as well 
as one of her yoimger brothers, Crockett, 
who was Will Pentland’s bookkeeper, a 
pleasant, ruddy, bucohc man of fifty years 
Among the other men of wealth and m- 
fluence who had been Gant’s friends there 
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was Fagg Sluder, who had made a fortune 
as a contractor and retired to mvest his 
money m busmess property, and to spend 
his time seated m an easy creaking chair 
before the fire department, m incessant 
gossip about baseball with the firemen and 
the young professional baseball players 
whose chief support he was, whose annual 
deficit he cheerfully supphed, and to whom 
he had given the local baseball park, which 
bore his name He had been one of Gant’s 
best friends for twenty years, he was im- 
mensely fond of him, and now, assembled 
in the broad front hall in earnest discussion 
with the Pendands and Mike Fogarty, an- 
other of Gant’s friends, and armed with the 
invariable cigar (despite his doctor’s orders 
he smoked thirty or forty strong black 
cigars every day), which he chewed on, 
took out of his mouth, and put back again, 
with quick, short, unconscious movements, 
he could be heard saymg in the rapid, 
earnest, stammenng tone that was one of 
the most attractive quahties of his buoyant 
and constantly hopeful nature 
T-I-I-I just beheve he’s going to pull 
right out of this and-and-and-get well' 
Why-why-why-why-when I went in there 
tomght he spoke right up and-and-and 
knew me right away'’ he blurted out, stick- 
ing the cigar in his mouth and chewmg on it 
vigorously a moment — ‘why-why-why his 
mind is-is-is-is just as clear — as it always 
was — spoke right up, you know, says “Sit 
down, Fagg” — shook hands with me — knew 
me right away — talked to me just the same 
way he always talked — says “Sit down, 
Fagg I’m glad to see you How have you 
been’” he says — and-and-and — I just be- 
lieve he’s going to pull right out of this,’ 
Mr Sluder blurted out, — ‘be damned if 
I don’t — ^what do you say, ’Will?’ and 
snatching his chewed cigar butt from his 
mouth he turned eagerly to WiU Pentland 
for confirmation And Will, who, as usual, 
had been parmg h»s stubby nails during the 
whole course of the conversation, his lips 
pursed m their characteristic family gri- 
mace, now studied his clenched fingers for a 
moment, pocketed his kmfe and turnmg to 
Fagg Sluder, with a httle bird-hke nod and 
wink, and with the incomparable Pentland 
drawl, at once precise, and full of the relish 
of self-satisfacaon, said 

‘Well, if any man ahve can do it, W O 


IS that man I’ve seen him time and agam- 
when I thought every breath would be his 
last — ^and he’s got over it every fime. I’ve 
alwa5^ said,’ he went on precisely, and with 
a kind of deadly directness in his small 
compaa and almost wizened face, ‘that he 
has more real vitahty than any two men 
that I ever knew — ^he’s got out of worse 
holes than this before — and he may do it 
10 again ’ He was sdent a moment, his small 
packed face pursed suddenly in its ammal- 
hke grimace that had an almost savage 
ferocity and a sense of deadly and indonu- 
table power 

Even more astomshmg and troubhng 
was the presence of these four older mem- 
bers of the Pentland family gathered to- 
gether in his mother’s hall As they stood 
there talking — Eliza with her hands held in 
20 their loose and powerful clasp across her 
waist. Will mtently busy with his finger- 
nails, Jim hstemng attentively to all that 
was said, his sohd porcine face and small 
eyes wincing from ume to time in a power- 
ful but unconscious grimace, and Crockett, 
gentlest, ruddiest, most easy-gomg and 
dreamy of them all, speaking in his quiet 
drawlmg tone and stroking his soft brown 
mustaches in a gesture of quiet and bucohc 
30 meditation, Luke could not recall having 
seen so many of them together at one time 
and the astonishing emgma of their one- 
ness and variety was strikingly apparent 

What was it’ — this indefinable tribal 
similarity that umted these people so un- 
mistakably No one could say it would 
have been difficult to find four people more 
unhke m physical appearance, more 
strongly marked by individual quahues 
40 Whatever it was — whether some chemistry 
of blood and character, or perhaps some 
physical identity of broad and fleshy nose, 
pursed reflective lips and flat wide cheeks, 
or the energies of powerfully concentrated 
egotisms — their kinship with one another 
was astomshmg and instantly apparent 

2 

In a curious and mdefinable way the two 
50 groups of men in the hallway had become 
divided, the wealthier group of prominent 
ciuzens, which was composed of the broth- 
ers Wilham, James, and Crockett Pentland, 
Mr Sluder and Ehza, stood in a group near 
the front hall door, engaged m earnest con- 
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versation The second group, which was 
composed of workmg men, who had known 
Gant well, and worked for or with lum — a 
group composed of Jannadeau the jeweller, 
old Alec Ramsay and Saul Gudger, who 
were stonecutters, Gant’s nephew, OUie 
Gant, who was a plasterer, Ernest Pegram, 
the city plumber, and Mike Fogarty, who 
was perhaps Gant’s closest friend, a build- 
ing contractor — this group, composed of 
men who had all their hves done stem labor 
with their hands, and who were really the 
men who had known the stonecutter best, 
stood apart from the group of promment 
and wealthy men who were talking so 
earnestly to Eliza 

And in this circumstance, in this imcon- 
scious division, in the air of constramt, 
vague uneasiness and awkward silence that 
was evident among these working men, as 
they stood there in the hallway dressed in 
their ‘good clothes,’ nervously fingermg 
their hats in their big hands, there was 
something immensely moving The men 
had the look that working people the world 
over have always had when they found 
themselves suddenly gathered together on 
terms of social intimacy with their employ- 
ers or with members of the goverrung class. 

And Helen, commg out at this instant 
from her father’s room into the hall, sud- 
denly saw and felt the awkward division 
between these two groups of men, as she 
had never before felt or noticed it, as 
sharply as if they had been divided with a 
knife 

And, It must be admitted, her first feel- 
ing was an unworthy one — an instinctive 
wish to approach the more ‘important’ 
group, to join her hfe to the hves of these 
‘influential’ people who represented to her 
a ‘higher’ social level She found herself 
walking towards the group of wealthy and 
prominent men at the front of the hall, and 
away firom the group of working men who 
had really been Gant’s best friends. 

But seeing the brick-red face of Alec 
Ramsay, the mountainous figure of Mike 
Fogarty, suddenly with a sense of disbe- 
hef, and almost terrified revelation of the 
truth, she thought. ‘Why-why-why — ^these 
men are really the closest friends he’s got— 
not rich men like Uncle Will or Uncle Jim 
or even Mr Sluder — but men like Alike 
Fogarty —and Jannadeau — and Mr Dun- 


can — and Alec Ramsay — and Ernest Peg- 
ram — and Olhe Gant — but — but — good 
heavens, noi’ she thought, almost desjier- 
ately — ‘surely these are not his closest 
fnends — ^why-why — of course, they’re de- 
cent people — they’re honest men — ^but 
they’re only common people— I’ve always 
considered them as just workmg men — and- 
and-and — ^my God I’ she thought, with that 
10 terrible feelmg of chscovery we have when 
we suddenly see ourselves as others see us 
— ^‘do you suppose that’s the way people in 
this town think of Papa^ Do you suppose 
they have always thought of him as just a 
common working man — oh, nol but of 
course not'* she went on impanently, trying 
to put the troubhng thought out of her 
mmd ‘Papa’s not a workmg man-— Papa is 
a busmess man — a well thought of busmess 
20 man in this community. Papa has always 
owned property smce he came here — ^he has 
always had his own shop’ — she did not like 
the soimd of the word shop, and m her 
mind she hastily amended it to ‘place’ — 
‘he’s always had his own place, up on the 
pubhc square — he’s — he’s rented places to 
other people — he’s — he’s — oh, of course 
not' — ^pa IS different from men hke 
Ernest Pegram, and OUie, and Jannadeau 
30 and Alec I^msay — why, they’re just work- 
ing men — they work with their hands — 
OUie’s just an ordinary plasterer — and-and 
— Mr Ramsay is nothing but a stone- 
cutter ’ 

And a small insistent voice mside her 
said most quietly ‘And your father?’ 

And suddenly Helen remembered Gant’s 
great hands of power and strength, and how 
they now lay qmctly beside him on the bed. 
40 and hved and would not die, even when the 
rest of him had died, and she remembered 
the thousands of times she had gone to his 
shop m the afternoon and found the stone- 
cutter in his long striped apron bendmg 
with dehcatc concentration over a stone m- 
scription on a trestle, holding m his great 
hands the chisel and ffie heavy wooden 
mallet the stonecutters use, and remember- 
ing, the whole nch and hving compact of 
so the past came back to her, in a rush of ten- 
derness and joy and terror, and cm that 
flood a proud and bitter honesty returned. 
She thought' ‘Yes, he was a stonecutter, no 
different from these other men, and these 
men were his real friends.’ 
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And going directly to old Alec Ramsay 
she grasped his blunt thick fingers, the 
nails of which were always whitened a httle 
With stone dust, and greeted him m her 
large and spacious way 

‘Mr Ramsay,’ she said, ‘I want you to 
know how glad we are that you could come. 
And that goes for all of you — Mr Jan- 
nadeau, and Mr Duncan, and Mr Fogarty, 
and you, Ernest, and you, too, Olhe — you 
are the best friends Papa has, there’s no 
one he thinks more of, and no one he would 
rather see ’ 

Mr Ramsay’s brick-red face and brick- 
red neck became even redder before he 
spoke, and beneath his grizzled brows his 
blue eyes suddenly were smoke blue He 
put his blimt hand to his mustache for a 
moment, and tugged at it, then he said in 
his gruff, quiet, and matter-of-fact voice 
‘I guess we know Will about as well as 
any one. Miss Helen I’ve worked for him 
off and on for thirty years ’ 

At the same moment, she heard Olhe 
Gant’s easy, deep, and powerful laugh, and 
saw him slowly hft his cigarette in his 
coarse paw, she saw Jannadeau’s great yel- 
low face and massive domy brow, and heard 
him laugh with guttural pleasure, saying, 
‘Ah-h' I tell you vat' Dat girl has alvays 
looked out for her datty — she’s de only vun 
dat coult hantle him, efer smce she vas ten 
years olt it has been de same ’ And she was 
overwhelmingly conscious of that im- 
measurable mountain of a man, Mike 
Fogarty, beside her, the sweet clarity of his 
blue eyes, and the almost purring music of 
his voice as he gently laid his mutton of a 
hand upon her shoulder for a moment, say- 
ing, 

‘Ah, Miss Helen, I don’t know how Will 
could have got along all these years without 
ye — for he has said the same himself a 
thousand times — aye' that he has'’ 

And instantly, havmg heard these words, 
and feehng the strong calm presences of 
these powerful men around her, it seemed 
to Helen she had somehow re-entered a 
magic world that she thought was gone for- 
ever And she was immensely content 
At the same moment, with a sense of 
wonder, she discovered an astomshmg 
thmg, that she had never noticed before, 
but that she must have heard a thousand 
times, — this was that of all these people. 


who knew Gant best, and had a deep and 
true affection for him, there were only two 
— Mr Fogarty and Mr Ramsay — who had 
ever addressed him by his first name And 
so far as she could now remember, these 
two men, together with Gant’s mother, his 
brothers, his sister Augusta, and a few of 
the others who had known him m his boy- 
hood in Pennsylvama, were the only people 
10 who ever had And this revelation cast a 
strange, a lonely and a troubling light upon 
the great gaunt figure of the stonecutter, 
which moved her powerfully and which she 
had never felt before And most strange of 
all was the variety of names by which these 
various people called her father 
As for Ehza, had any of her children ever 
heard her address her husband as anything 
but ‘Mr Gant’ — had she ever called him by 
20 one of his first names — their anguish of 
shame and impropriety would have been so 
great that they could hardly have endured 
It But such a lapse would have been in- 
credible Eliza could no more have ad- 
dressed Gant by his first name, than she 
could have quoted Homer’s Greek, had 
she tried to address him so, the muscles of 
her tongue would have found it physically 
impossible to pronounce the word And in 
30 this fact there was somehow, now that Gant 
was dymg, an enormous pathos It gave to 
Ehza’s hfe with him a pitiable and movmg 
dignity, the compensation of a proud and 
wounded spirit for all the insults and in- 
juries that had been heaped upon it She 
had been a young country woman of 
twenty-four when she had met him, she 
had been ignorant of hfe, and innocent of 
the cruelty, the violence, the drunkenness 
40 and abuse of which men are capable, she 
had borne this man fifteen children, of 
whom eight had come to life, and had for 
forty years eaten the bread of blood and 
tears and joy and grief and terror, she had 
wanted affection and had been given taunts, 
abuse, and curses, and somehow her proud 
and wounded spirit had endured with an 
anguished but unshaken fortitude all the 
wrongs and cruelties and mjustices of 
50 which he had been guilty toward her. And 
now at the very end her pnde still had this 
pitiable distinction, her spirit still pre- 
served this last integrity, she had not be- 
trayed her wounded soul to a shameful 
familiaritv, he had remained to her — 11 
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rnind and heart and living word — what he 
had been from the first day that she met 
him, the author of her grief and misery, 
the agent of her suffermg, the gaunt and 
lonely stranger who had come mto her hills 
from a strange land and a distant people — 
that fiinous, gaunt, and lonely stranger with 
whom by fatal accident her destmy — past 
hate or love or birth or death or human 
error and confusion — had been msolubly lo 
enmeshed, with whom for forty years she 
had hved, a wife, a mother, and a stranger 
— and who would to the end remam to her 
a stranger — ‘Mr Gant ’ 

What was it^ What was the secret of this 
strange and bitter mystery of hfe that had 
made of Gant a stranger to all men, and 
most of aU a stranger to his wife? Perhaps 
some of the answer might have been found 
m Eliza’s own unconscious words when she 20 
described her meetmg with him forty years 
before' 

‘It was not that he was old,’ she said, — 

‘he was only thirty-three — but he looked 
old — his ways were old — he had hved so 
much among old people — Pshaw'’ she 
continued, with a httle puckered smile, ‘if 
any one had told me that mght I saw him 
sitting there with Lydia and old Mrs 
Mason — that was the very day they moved 30 
into the house, the mght he gave the big 
dinner — and Lydia was still ahve and, of 
course, she was ten years older than he was, 
and that may have had somethmg to do 
with It — but I got to studymg him as he sat 
there, of course, he was tired and run down 
and depressed and worried over all that 
trouble that he’d had in Sidney before he 
came up here, when he lost everythmg, and 
he knew that Lydia was dying, and that 40 
was preyin’ on his mmd — but he looked old, 
thin as a rake you know, and sallow and run 
down, and with those old ways he had ac- 
quired, I reckon, from associatm’ with 
Lydia and old Mrs Mason and people like 
that — but I just sat there studymg him as 
he sat there with them and I said — “Well, 
you’re an old man, aren’t you, sure 
enough?’’ — pshaw' if any one had told me 
that night t^t some day I’d be married to 50 
him I’d have laughed at them — I’d have 
considered that I was marrymg an old man 
— and that’s just exactly what a lot of people 
thought, sir, when the news got out that I 
was gom’ to marry him — I know Martha 
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Patton came runmng to me, all excited and 
out of breath — said, “Ehzal You’re not 
gomg to marry that old man — you know 
you’re not'” — you see, his ways were old, 
he looked old, dressed old, acted old — every- 
thing he did was old, there was always, it 
seemed, something strange and old-like 
about him, almost like he had been bom 
that way ’ 

And It was at this time that Eliza met 
him, saw him first — ‘Mr Gant’ — an im- 
mensely tall, gaunt, cadaverous-lookmg 
man, with a face stem and sad with care, 
lank, drooping mustaches, sandy hair, and 
cold-gray staring eyes — ‘not so old, you 
know — he was only thirty-three — but he 
looked old, he acted old, his ways were old 
— he had hved so much among older people 
he seemed older than he was — I thought of 
him as an old man ’ 

This, then, was ‘Mr Gant’ at thirty- 
three, and since then, although his fortunes 
and position had improved, his character 
had changed httle And now Helen, faced 
by all these working men, who had known, 
liked, and respected him, and had now 
come to see him agam before he died — 
suddenly knew the reason for his lonehness, 
the reason so few people — least of all, his 
wife — had ever dared address him by his 
first name And with a swift and piercmg 
revelation, his muttered words, which she 
had heard him use a thousand tunes when 
speaking of his childhood — ‘We had a 
tough time of it — I tell you what, we did'’ 
— now came back to her with the unutter- 
able poignancy of discovery For the first 
time she understood what they meant And 
suddenly, with the same swift and name- 
less pity, she remembered aU the pictures 
which she had seen of her father as a boy 
and a young man There were a half dozen 
of them in the big family album, together 
with pictures of his own and Eliza’s family 
they were the small daguerreotypes of fifty 
years before, in small frames of faded 
plush, with glass covers, touched vwth the 
famt pale pinks with which the photogra- 
phers of an earher tune tried to pamt with 
life the sallow hues of their photography 
The first of these pictures showed Gant as 
a httle boy, later, a boy of twelve, he was 
standmg m a chair beside his brother 
Wesley, who was seated, with a woooen 
smile upon his face. Later, a picture of 
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Gant m the years m Baltimorej standing, his 
feet crossed, leaning elegantly upon a mar- 
ble slab beside a vase, later still, the young 
stonecutter before his httle shop m the 
years at Sidney, finally, Gant, after his 
marriage with Eliza, standmg with gaunt 
face and lank drooping mustaches before 
his shop upon the square, m the company 
of Will Pentland, who was at the tune his 
business partner. lo 

And all these pictures, from first to last, 
from the httle boy to the man with the lank 
drooping mustaches, had been marked by 
the same expression the sharp thm fiice 
was always stern and sad with care, the 
shallow cold-gray eyes always stared out of 
the bony cage-formation of the skull with a 
cold mournfulness — the whole impression 
was always one of gaunt sad loneliness 
And It was not the lonelmess of the dream- 20 
er, the poet, or the rmsjudged prophet. 

It was just the cold and terrible lonelmess 
of man, of every man, and of the lost 
American who has been brought forth 
naked under immense and lonely skies, to 
‘shift for himself,’ to grope his way blmdly 
through the confusion and brutal chaos of a 
hfe as naked and unsure as he, to wander 
blmdly down across the comment, to 
hunt forever for a goal, a wall, a dwellmg 30 
place of warmth and certitude, a hght, a 
door 

And for this reason, she now understood 
something about her father, this great 
gaunt figure of a stonecutter that she had 
never understood or thought about before 
she suddenly understood his order, sense 
of decency and dispatch, his love of clean- 
ness, roarmg fires, and rich abundance, his 
foul drunkenness, violence, and howhng 40 
fury, his naked shame and tremblmg peni- 
tence, his good clothes of heavy monu- 
mental black that he always kept well 
pressed, his clean boiled shirts, wmg col- 
lars, and his love of hotels, ships, and trams, 
his love of gardens, new lands, cities, voy- 
ages She knew suddenly that he was unlike 
any other man that ever hved, and that 
every man that ever hved was like her 
father And remembermg the cold and 50 
mournful look m his shallow staring eyes of 
cold hard gray, she suddenly knew the 
reason for that look, as she had never known 
It before, and understood now why so few 
men had ever called him by his first name 


— ^why he was known to aU the world as 
‘Mr Gam.’ 

Havmg jomed this group of workmg 
men, Helen immediately felt an mdefinable 
but powerful sense of comfort and physical 
well-being which the presence of such men 
as these always gave to her. And she did 
not know why; but immediately, once she 
had grasped Mr Ramsay by the hand, and 
was aware of Mike Fogarty’s mountamous 
form and clear-blue eye above her, and 
Olhe Gant’s deep and lazy laugh, and the 
deliberate and sensual languor with which 
he raised his cigarette to his lips with his 
powerful plasterer’s hand, drawmg the 
smoke deep mto his strong lungs and let- 
tmg It trickle slowly from his nostrils as he 
talked — she was conscious of a feelmg of 
enormous security and rehef which she 
had not known m years 

And this feelmg, as with every person of 
strong sensuous perceptions, was hteral, 
physical, chemical, astoimdingly acute. She 
not only felt an enormous rehef and joy to 
get back to these working people, it even 
seemed to her that everything they did — 
the way Mr Duncan held his strong cheap 
cigar in his thick dry fingers, the immense 
satisfaction with which he drew on it, the 
langmd and sensual trickhng of cigarette 
smoke from Olhe Gant’s nostrils, his deep, 
good-natured, mdolently lazy laugh, even 
the perceptible bulge of tobacco-quid m 
Alec Ramsay’s brick-red face, his barely 
percepuble rummauon of it — all these 
thmgs, though manhke in their nature, 
seemed wonderfully good and fresh nnd 
hvmg to her — the whole plam priceless 
glory of the earth restored to her — ^and 
gave her a feelmg of wonderful happmess 
and joy 

And later that mght when all these men, 
her father’s friends, had gone into his 
room, fillmg it with their enormous and 
full-blooded vitahty, as she saw him lymg 
there, wax-pale, bloodless, motionless, yet 
vnth a famt grm at the edge of his t^ 
mouth as he received them, as she heard 
their deep full-fibred voices, Mike Fo- 
garty’s hltmg Irish, Mr Duncan’s thick 
Scotch burr, Olhe Gant’s deep and lazy 
laugh, and the humor of Alec Ramsay’s 
deep, gruff and matter-of-fect tone, relat- 
mg old ames — ‘God, Will!’ he said, ‘at 
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your worst, you weren’t ui it compared to 
Wes! He was a holy terror when he drank! 
Do you remember the day he drove his 
fist through your plate-glass wmdow right 
m the face of Jannadeau — and went home 
then and tore all the plumbmg out of the 
house and pitched the bathtub out of the 
second-story wmdow mto Orchard Street 
— God’ WiU’ — you weren’t m it compared 
to Wes' — as she heard all this, and saw 
Gant’s thm grin and heard his famt and 
rusty cackle, his almost maudible ‘E’GodI 
Poor Wes’’ — she could not believe that he 
was going to die, the great full-blooded 
workmg men filled the room with the vital- 
ity of a hfe which had returned m all its 
rich and hving flood, and seemed intoler- 
ably near and famihar — and she kept think- 
ing with a feeling of wonderful happmess 
and disbehef ‘Oh, but Papa’s not gomg to 
die’ It’s not possible’ He can’t! He can’t!’ 

3 

The dymg man himself was no longer to 
be fooled and duped by hope, he knew that 
he was done for, and he no longer cared 
Rather, as if that knowledge had brought 
him a new strength — the immense and 
measureless strength that comes from resig- 
nation, and that has vanquished terror and 
despair — Gant had already consigned him- 
self to death, and now was waiUng for it, 
without wearmess or anxiety, and with a 
perfect and peaceful acquiescence 

This complete resignation and tranquil- 
hty of a man whose life had been so fuU of 
violence, protest, and howling fury stunned 
and silenced them, and left them helpless 
It seemed that Gant, knowing that often 
he had hved badly, was now determined to 
die well And in this he succeeded He 
accepted every mmistration, every visit, 
every stammermg reassurance, or frenzied 
activity, with a passive gratefulness which 
he seemed to want every one to know On 
the evemng of the day after his first hem- 
orrhage, he asked for food and Ehza, bus- 
thng out, pathetically eager to do some- 
thing, lulled a chicken and cooked it for 
him 

And as if, ftom that infimte depth of 
death and silence from which he looked at 
her, he had seen, behmd the bridhng brisk 
activity of her figure, forever busthng 
back and forth, saying confusedly — ‘Why, 
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yes! The very thmg! This very minute, 
sir!’ — had seen the white stramed &ce, the 
stricken eyes of a proud and sensitive 
woman who had wanted affection all her 
life, had received for the most part injury 
and abuse, and who was ready to clutch 
at any crust of comfort that might console 
or justify her before he died — ^he ate part 
of the chicken with rehsh, and then lookmg 
to up at her, said qiuetly 

‘I tell you what — that was a good 
chicken.’ 

And Helen, who had been sitting beside 
him on the bed, and feeding him, now cned 
out m a tone of bantermg and good- 
humored challenge. 

‘What’ Is It better than the ones I cook 
for you' You’d better not say it is — I’ll 
beat you if you do ’ 

io And Gant, gnnrung feebly, shook his 
head, and answered 

‘Ah-h’ Your mother is a good cook, 
Helen You’re a good cook, too — but 
there’s no one else can cook a chicken like 
your mother’’ 

And stretching out his great right hand, 
he patted Ehza’s worn fingers with his own 

And Ehza, suddenly touched by that 
word of unaccustomed praise and tender- 
30 ness, turned and rushed bhndly from the 
room at a clumsy bndhng gait, claspmg her 
hands together at the wnst, her weak eyes 
blmd with tears — shaking her head m a 
strong convulsive movement, her mouth 
smilmg a pale tremulous smile, ludicrous, 
touchmg, made unnatural by her false 
teeth, whispermg over and over to herself, 
‘Poor fellow' Says, “There’s no one else 
can cook a chicken like your mother ’’ 
40 Reached out and patted me on the hand, 
you know Says “I tell you what, there’s no 
one who can cook a chicken hke your 
mother ’’ I reckon he wanted to let me 
know, to tell me, but says, “The rest of you 
have all been good to me, Helen’s a good 
cook, but there’s no one else can cook like 
your mother.” ’ 

‘Oh, here, here, here,’ said Helen, who, 
laughing uncertainly had followed her 
50 mother from the room when Ehza had 
rushed out, and had seized her by the 
arms, and shook her gently, ‘good heavens’ 
Here' You mustn’t carry on like this! You 
mustn’t take it this way' Why, he’s all 
right’’ she cned out heartily and shook 
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Eliza again ‘Papa’s going to be all right! 
Why, what are you crying for?’ she laughed 
‘He’s going to get well now — don’t you 
know that?’ 

And Ehza could say nothing for a mo- 
ment but kept smihng that false trembling 
and unnatural smile, shaking her head m a 
shght convulsive movement, her eyes bhnd 
with tears 

‘I tell you what,’ she whispered, smiling 10 
tremulously again and shaking her head, 
‘there was something about it — ^you know, 
the way he said it — says, “There’s no one 
who can come up to your mother” — there 
was somethmg m the way he said it' Poor 
fellow, says, “None of the rest of you can 
cook hke her” — says, “I tell you what, that 
was certainly a good chicken” — Poor 
fellow' It wasn’t so much what he said as 
the way he said it — there was somethmg 20 
about It that went through me hke a knife 
— I tell you what it did'’ 

‘Oh, here, here, here'’ Helen cried agam, 
laughing But her own eyes were also wet, 
the bitter possessiveness that had domi- 
nated aU her relations with her father, and 
that had thrust Ehza away from him, was 
suddenly vanquished At that moment she 
began to feel an affection for her mother 
that she had never felt before, a deep and 30 
nameless pity and regret, and a sense of 
sombre satisfaction 

‘Well,’ she thought, ‘I guess it’s all she’s 
had, but I’m glad she’s got that much to 
remember I’m glad he said it she’ll al- 
ways have that now to hang on to ’ 

And Gant lay lookmg up from that 
sunken depth of death and silence, his 
great hands of hvmg power quiet with their 
immense and passive strength beside him 40 
on the bed 

4 

Towards one o’clock that mght Gant fell 
asleep and dreamed that he was walkmg 
dovm the road that led to Spangler’s Run 
And although he had not been along that 
road for fifty years everything was as fresh, 
as green, as hving and famihar as it had 
ever been to him He came out on the road so 
from Schaefer’s farm, and on his left he 
passed by the httle white frame church of 
the Umted Brethren, and the graveyard 
about the church where his friends and 
family had been buried From the road he 


could see the hne of family gravestones 
which he himself had carved and set up 
after he had returned from serving his ap- 
prenticeship m Baltimore. The stones 
were all ahke tall fiat slabs of marble with 
plain rounded tops, and there was one for 
his sister Susan, who had died m infancy, 
and one for his sister Huldah, who hau 
died m childbirth while the war was on, 
and one for Huldah’s husband, a young 
farmer named Jake Lentz who had been 
killed at ChancellorsviUe, and one for the 
husband of his oldest sister, Augusta, a 
man named Martm, who had been an 
itmerant photographer and had died soon 
after the war, and finally one for Gant’s 
own father And smce there were no stones 
for his brother George or for Elmer or for 
John, and none for his mother or Augusta, 
Gant knew that he was still a yoimg man, 
and had )ust recently come home. The 
stones which he had put up were still white 
and new, and in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of each stone, he had carved his own 
name W O Gant 

It was a fine mormng in early May and 
everything was sweet and green and as 
famihar as it had always been The grave- 
yard was carpeted with thick green grass, 
and all around the graveyard and the 
church there was the incomparable green 
velvet of young wheat And the thought 
came back to Gant, as it had come to him 
a thousand times, that the wheat around 
the graveyard looked greener and richer 
than any other wheat that he had ever 
seen And beside him on his right were 
the great fields of the Schaefer farm, some 
richly carpeted with young green wheat, 
and some ploughed, showing great bronze- 
red strips of ferule nobly sweUing earth 
And behmd him on the great swell of the 
land, and commanding that sweet and 
casual scene with the majesty of its mcom- 
parable lay was Jacob Schaefer’s great red 
barn and to the right the neat brick house 
with the white trimmmg of its wmdows, 
the white picket fence, the green yard with 
Its rich tapestry of flowers and hlac bushes 
and the massed leafy spread of its big 
maple trees And behmd the house the 
hill rose, and all its woods were just green- 
mg mto May, still smoky, tender and im- 
fledged, gold-yellow with the magic of 
young green And before the woods began 
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there was the apple orchard halfway up 
the hill, the trees were heavy with the 
blossoms and stood there in all their dense 
still bloom incredible 

And from the greemng trees the bird- 
song rose, the grass was thick with the 
dense gold glory of the dandehons, and all 
about him were a thousand magic things 
that came and went and never could be 
captured Below the church, he passed the 
old frame house where Elly Spangler, who 
kept the church keys, hved, and there were 
apple trees behmd the house, all dense 
with bloom, but the house was rickety, un- 
painted and dilapidated as it had always 
been, and he wondered if the kitchen was 
still buzzing with a nulhon flies, and if 
Elly’s half-wit brothers, Jim and Willy, 
were inside And even as he shook his head 
and thought, as he had thought so many 
times ‘Poor Elly,’ the back door opened 
and Willy Spangler, a man past thirty 
wearing overalls, and with a fond, foohsh 
witless face, came galloping down across 
the yard toward him, flinging his arms 
out m exuberant greeung, and shoutmg 
to him the same welcome that he shouted 
out to every one who passed, friends and 
strangers aU ahke — Tve been lookm’ fer 
ye' I’ve been lookm’ fer ye, Oil,’ usmg, as 
was the custom of the friends and kmsmen 
of his Pennsylvama boyhood, his second 
name — and then, anxiously, pleadingly, 
again the same words that he spoke to 
every one ‘Ain’t ye goin’ to stay?’ 

And Gant, grinrung, but touched by the 
mdefinable sadness and pity which that 
kind and witless greeung had always stirred 
m hum since his own childhood, shook his 
head, and said quietly 

‘No, Willy Not to-day I’m meeting 
some one down the road’ — and straightway 
felt, with thudding heart, a powerful and 
nameless excitement, the urgency of that 
impending meeung — why, where, with 
whom, he did not know — but all-com- 
pelling now, inevitable 

And Willy, sull with wondermg, foohsh, 
kindly face followed along beside him now, 
saying eagerly, as he said to every one 

‘Did ye bnng anythin’ fer me? Have ye 
got a chew?’ 

And Gant, starung to shake his head in 
refusal, stopped suddenly, seeing the look 
of disappointment on the idiot’s face, and 


puttmg his hand m the pocket of his coat, 
took out a plug of apple-tobacco, saying 

‘Yes Here you are, Willy You can have 
this ’ 

And WiUy, grinning with foohsh joy, 
had clutched the plug of tobacco and, still 
kmd and foohsh, had followed on a few 
steps more, saymg anxiously. 

‘Are ye comm’ back. Oil? Will ye be 
lo comm’ back real soon?’ 

And Gant, feeling a strange and nameless 
sorrow, answered 

‘I don’t know, Willy’ — for suddenly he 
saw that he might never come this way 
again 

But Willy, still happy, foohsh, and con- 
tented, had turned and galloped away 
toward the house, flinging his arms out and 
shoutmg as he went 

20 ‘I’ll be waitm’ fer ye I’ll be waitm’ fer 
ye. Oil’ 

And Gant went on then, down the road, 
and there was a nameless sorrow m him 
that he could not understand, and some 
of the bnghmess had gone out of the day 

When he got to the null, he turned left 
along the road that went down by Span- 
gler’s Run, crossed by the bridge below, and 
turned from the road mto the wood-path 
30 on the other side A child was standu^ m 
the path, and turned and went on ahead of 
him In the wood the sunhght made 
swarming moths of light across the path, 
and through the leafy tangle of the trees 
the sunlight kept shiftmg and swarming on 
the child’s gold hair, and all around him 
were the sudden noises of the wood, the 
stir, the rustle, and the buUet thrum of 
wmgs, the cool broken sound of hidden 
40 water 

The wood got denser, darker as he went 
on and commg to a place where the path 
spht away mto two forks, Gant stopped, 
and tunung to the child said, ‘Which one 
shall I take'*’ And the child did not answer 
him 

But some one was there m the wood 
before him He heard footsteps on the 
path, and saw a footpnnt m the earth, and 
50 turmng took the path where the footprint 
was, and where it seemed he could hear 
some one walking. 

And then, with the bridgeless mstancy 
of dreams, it seemed to him that all of the 
bright green-gold around him m the wood 
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grew dark and sombre, the path grew 
darker, and suddenly he was walking m a 
strange and gloomy forest, haunted by the 
brown and tragic hght of dreams The 
forest shapes of great trees rose around him, 
he could hear no bird-song now, even his 
own feet on the path were soundless, but he 
always thought he heard the sound of some 
one walking in the wood before him He 
stopped and listened' the steps were 
muffled, softly thunderous, they seemed so 
near that he thought that he must catch up 
with the one he followed in another second, 
and then they seemed immensely far away, 
receding in the dark mystery of that gloomy 
wood And agam he stopped and hstened, 
the footsteps faded, vanished, he shouted, 
no one answered. And suddenly he knew 
that he had taken the wrong path, that he 
was lost And in his heart there was an 
immense and quiet sadness, and the dark 
hght of the enormous wood was all around 
him, no birds sang 

5 

Gant awoke suddenly and found himself 
looking straight up at Eliza who was seated 
in a chair beside the bed 

‘You were asleep,’ she said quietly with 
a grave smile, lookmg at him m her direct 
and almost accusing fashion 

‘Yes,’ he said, breathmg a httle hoarsely, 
‘what time is it^’ 

It was a few mmutes before three o’clock 
m the mormng She looked at the clock 
and told him the time he asked where 
Helen was 

‘Why,’ said Ehza quickly, ‘she’s right 
here in this haU room I reckon she’s 
asleep, too Said she was tired, you know, 
but that if you woke up and needed her to 
call her Do you want me to get her^’ 

‘No,’ said Gant ‘Don’t bother her I 
guess she needs the rest, poor child Let 
her sleep ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ehza, nodding, ‘and that’s 
exactly what you must do, too, Mr Gant. 
You try to go on back to sleep now,’ she 
said coaxingly, ‘for that’s what we all need. 
There’s no mediane like sleep — as the 
fellow says, it’s Nature’s sovereign rem- 
edy,’ said Ehza, with that form of sen- 
tentiousness that she was very fond of — 
‘so you go on, now, Mr. Gant, and get a 
good night’s sleep, and when you wake up 


m the mormng, you’ll feel like a new man. 
That’s half the battle — if you can get your 
sleep, you’re already on the road to re- 
covery ’ 

‘No,’ said Gant, ‘I’ve slept enough ’ 

He was breathmg rather hoarsely and 
heavily and she asked him if he was com- 
fortable and needed anythmg He made no 
answer for a moment, and then muttered 
10 somethmg under his breath that she could 
not hear plainly, but that sounded like 
‘httle boy ’ 

‘Hah? What say? What is it, Mr Gant?’ 
Ehza said. ‘Little boy?’ she said sharply, 
as he did not answer. 

‘Did you see him>’ he said 
She looked at him for a moment with 
troubled eyes, then said 

‘Pshaw, Mr Gant, I guess you must 
20 have been dreaming ’ 

He did not answer, and for a moment 
there was no sound in the room but his 
breathing, hoarse, a httle heavy Then he 
muttered 

‘Did some one come into the house’’ 
She looked at him sharply, inquiringly 
again, with troubled eyes 

‘Hah’ What say? Why, no, I think not,’ 
she said doubtfully, ‘unless you may have 
30 heard Gilmer come m an’ go up to his 
room ’ 

And Gant was agam silent for sevcra’ 
moments, breathmg a httle heavily and 
hoarsely, his hands restmg with an enor- 
mous passive strength, upon the bed 
Presently he said quiedy 
‘Where’s Bacchus?’ 

‘Hah? Who’s that’’ Ehza said sharply, 
m a startled kmd of tone ‘Bacchus? You 
40 mean Uncle Bacchus?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant 

‘Why, pshaw, Mr Gant'’ cried Ehza 
laughing — for a startled moment she had 
wondered if ‘his mind was wanderm’,’ but 
one glance at his quiet eyes, the tranquil 

samty of his qmet tone, reassured her 

‘Pshaw’’ she said, puttmg one finger up 
to her broad nose-wmg and laughing slyly 
‘You must have been havm’ queer dreams, 
50 for a fact’’ 

‘Is he here?’ 

‘Why, I’ll vow, Mr Gant’’ she cned 
agam. ‘What on earth is m your mind? 
You know that Uncle Bacchus is way out 
West m Oregon — it’s been ten years smce 
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he came back home last — that summer of 
the reumon at Gettysburg ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant ‘I remember now ’ 
And agam he fell silent, stating upward 
m the semi-darkness, his hands quietly at 
rest beside him, breathing a httle hoarsely, 
but without pam Eliza sat m the chair 
watching him, her hands clasped loosely at 
her waist, her hps pursed reflectively, and 
a puzzled look in her eyes ‘Now I wonder 
what ever put that m his mmd?’ she 
thought ‘I wonder what made him thmk 
of Bacchus Now his mmd’s not wanderm’ 
— that’s one thmg sure He knows what 
he’s doing just as well as I do — I reckon 
he must have dreamed it — that Bacchus 
was here — but that’s certainly a strange 
thing, that he should bring it up hke 
this ’ 

He was so silent that she thought he 
might have gone to sleep again, he lay 
motionless with his eyes turned upward in 
the semi-darkness of the room, his hands 
immense and passive at his side But sud- 
denly he startled her again by speaking, a 
voice so quiet and low that he might have 
been talking to himself 

‘Father died the year before the war,’ 
he said, ‘when I was nine years old I 
never got to know him very well I guess 
Mother had a hard time of it There were 
seven of us — and nothing but that httle 
place to hve on — and some of us too young 
to help her much — and George away at 
war She spoke pretty hard to us some- 
times — but 1 guess she had a hard time of 
It It was a tough time for aU of us,’ he 
muttered, ‘I tell you what, it was ’ 

‘Yes,’ Ehza said, ‘I guess it was I know 
she told me — I talked to her, you know, the 
time we went there on our honeymoon — 
whew' what about it’’ she shrieked famtly, 
and put her finger up to her broad nose- 
wing with the same sly gesture — ‘it was 
all I could do to keep a straight face some- 
times — why, you know, the way she had of 
talkm’ — the expressions she used — oh' 
came right out with it, you know — some- 
times I’d have to turn my head away so 
she wouldn’t see me laughin’ — says, you 
know, “I was left a widow with seven 
children to bnng up, but I never took 
chanty from no one, as I told ’em all. I’ve 
crawled under the dog’s belly all my life, 
now I guess I can get over its back.” ’ 


‘Yes,’ said Gant with a famt grin 
‘Many’s the time I’ve heard her say that ’ 

‘But she told it then, you know,’ Ehza 
went on m explanatory fashion, ‘about 
your father and how he’d done hard labor 
on a farm aU his life and died — ^well, I 
reckon you’d call it consumption ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant ‘That was it.’ 

‘And,’ Ehza said reflecuvely, ‘I never 
10 asked — of course, I didn’t want to em- 
barrass her — but I reckon from what she 
said, he may have been — well, I suppiose 
you might say he was a drinkm’ man.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant, ‘I guess he was.’ 

‘And I know she told it on him,’ said 
Eliza, laughing again, and passmg one 
finger slyly at the comer of her broad nose- 
wmg, ‘how he went to town that time — ^to 
Brant’s MiU, I guess it was — and how she 
20 was afraid he’d get to drinkin’, and she 
sent you and Wes along to watch him and 
to see he got home agam — and how he met 
up with some fellers there and, sure 
enough, I guess he started dnnkm’ and 
stayed away too long — and then, I reckon 
he was afraid of what she’d say to him when 
he got back — and that was when he bought 
the clock — It’s that very clock upon the 
mantel, Mr Gant — but that was when he 
30 got the clock, all right — I guess he thought 
it would pacify her when she started out to 
scold him for gettin’ drunk and bem’ late ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant, who had hstened with- 
out moving, staring at the ceiling, and 
with a faint grin prmted at the comers of 
his mouth, ‘well do I remember that was it, 
all right ’ 

‘And then,’ Ehza went on, ‘he lost the 
way comm’ home — it had been snowm’, 
40 and 1 reckon it was gettmg dark, and he 
had been drmkin’ — and instead of tumm’ 
in on the road that went down by your 
place he kept goin’ on until he passed Jake 
Schaefer’s farm — ^an’ I guess Wes and you, 
poor child, kept follerm’ where he led, 
thinkin’ it was all right — and when he 
realized his mistake he said he was tired 
an’ had to rest a while and — I’ll vow' to 
think he’d go and do a thmg hke that,’ 
50 said Ehza, laughing again — ‘he lay right 
down m the snow, sir, with the clock be- 
side him — and went sound to sleep.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant, ‘and the clock was 
broken ’ 

‘Yes,’ Ehza said, ‘she told me about that 
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too — ^and how she heard you all come 
creepin’ in real quiet an’ easy-hke about 
mne o’clock that night, when she and all 
the children were in bed — an’ how she 
could hear him whisperin’ to you and Wes 
to be quiet — an’ how she heard you all 
come creepin’ up the steps — and how he 
came tip-toein’ in real easy-hke an’ laid 
the clock down on the bed — I reckon the 
glass had been broken out of it — hopin’ 
she’d see it when she woke up in the morn- 
ing an’ wouldn’t scold him then for staym’ 
out ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant, still with the faint at- 
tentive grin, ‘and then the clock began to 
strike ’ 

‘Whew-w’’ cried Ehza, putung her finger 
underneath her broad nose-wing — ‘I know 
she had to laugh about it when she told it 
to me — she said that aU of you looked so 
sheepish when the clock began to strike 
that she didn’t have the heart to scold 
him ’ 

And Gant, grmmng famtly again, 
emitted a faint rusty cackle that sounded 
like ‘E’God’’ and said ‘Yes, that was it 
Poor fellow ’ 

‘But to think,’ Eliza went on, ‘that he 
would have no more sense than to do a 
thmg hke that — to lay right down there in 
the snow an’ go to sleep with you two 
children watchin’ him And I know how 
she told It, how she questioned you and 
Wes next day, and I reckon started in to 
scold you for not takin’ better care of him, 
and how you told her, “Well, Mother, I 
thought that it would be all right I kept 
steppm’ where he stepped, I thought he 
knew the way ’’ And said she didn’t have 
the heart to scold you after that — poor 
child, I reckon you were only eight or mne 
years old, and boy-like thought you’d 
follow in your father’s footsteps and that 
everythmg would be all right ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant, with the faint grin 
again, ‘I kept stretchm’ my legs to put my 
feet down m his tracks — it was all I could 
do to keep up with him . . Ah, Lord,’ 
he said, and in a moment said m a faint 
low voice, ‘how well I can remember it. 
That was just the winter before he died.’ 

‘And you’ve had that old clock ever 
since,’ Ehza said ‘That very clock upon 
the mantel, sir — at least, you’ve had it ever 
smce I’ve known you, and I reckon you had 


It long before that — for I know you told me 
how you brought it South with you And 
that clock must be all of sixty or seventy 
years old — if it’s a day ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gant, ‘it’s all of that ’ 

And agam he was sdent, and lay so still 
and motionless that there was no sound 
m the room except his famt and labored 
breathing, the languid sur of the curtains 
10 in the cool mght breeze, and the punctual 
locking of the old wooden clock And 
presently, when she thought that he might 
have gone off to sleep again, he spoke, in 
the same remote and detached voice as 
before 

‘Ehza,’ — he said — and at the sound of 
that unaccustomed word, a name he had 
spoken only twice in forty years — her 
white face and her worn brovn eyes 
20 turned toward him with the quick and 
startled look of an animal — ‘Ehza,’ he said 
quietly, ‘you have had a hard life with 
me, a hard time I want to teU you that 
I’m sorry ’ 

And before she could move from her 
white stillness of shocked surprise, he hfted 
his great right hand and put it gently down 
across her own And for a moment she 
sat there bolt upright, shaken, frozen, with 
30 a look of terror in her eyes, her heart 
drained of blood, a pale smile trembhng 
uncertainly and foohshly on her hps Then 
she tried to withdraw her hand with a 
clumsy movement, she began to stammer 
with an air of ludicrous embarrassment, 
she bridled, saying — ‘Aw-w, now, Mr 
Gant Well, now, I reckon,’ — and sud- 
denly these few simple words of regret and 
affection did what all the violence, abuse, 
40 dnmkenness and injury of forty years had 
failed to do She wrenched her hand free 
hke a wounded creature, her face was sud- 
denly contorted by that grotesque and 
pitiable grimace of sorrow that women 
have had in moments of grief since the be- 
ginnmg of time, and digging her fist mto 
her closed eye quickly with the pathetic 
gesture of a child, she lowered her head 
and wept bitterly 

50 ‘It was a hard time. Air Gant,’ she 
whispered, ‘a hard time, sure enough. 

It wasn’t all the cursm’ and the dnnkin’ — 
I got used to that. ... I reckon I was only 
an Ignorant sort of girl when I met you 
and I guess,’ she went on with a pathetic 
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and unconscious humor, ‘I didn’t know 
what married hfe was hke . . but I could 
have stood the rest of it the bad 
names an’ all the thmgs you called me 
when I was gom’ to have another child . 
but It was what you said when Grover 
died accusin’ me of bem’ responsible 
for his death because I took the children 
to St. Louis to the Fair — ’ and at the words 
as if an old and lacerated wound had been to 
re-opened raw and bleedmg, she wept 
hoarsely, harshly, bitterly — ‘that was the 
worst time that I had — someumes I prayed 
to God that I would not wake up — he was 
a fine boy, Mr Gant, the best I had — hke 
the write-up m the paper said he had the 
sense an’ judgment of one twice his 
age an’ somehow it had grown a part 
of me, I expected him to lead the others — 
when he died it seemed hke everything was 20 
gone an’ then to have you say that I 
had — ’ her voice faltered to a whisper, 
stopped with a pathetic gesture she wiped 
the sleeve of her old frayed sweater across 
her eyes and already ashamed of her tears, 
said hastily 

‘Not that I’m blamm’ you, Mr 
Gant ... I reckon we were both at 
fault . we were both to blame . if 
I had It to do all over I know I could do 30 
better , but I was so young and ig- 
norant when I met you, Mr. Gant . 
knew nothing of the world . there was 
always something strange-hke about you 
that I didn’t understand ’ 

Then, as he said nothing, but lay still 
and passive, looking at the ceihng, she said 
quickly, drymg her eyes and speaking with 
a brisk and mstant cheerfulness, the un- 
daunted optimism of her ever-hopeful 40 
nature 

‘Well, now, Mr Gant, that’s all over, 
and the best thing we can do is to forget 
about It. . . . We’ve both made our mis- 
takes — ^we wouldn’t be human if we didn’t 
— but now we’ve got to profit by expe- 
rience — ^the worst of all this trouble is all 
over — you’ve got to think of gettmg well 
now, that’s the only thmg you’ve got to do, 
sir,’ she said pursmg her lips and winking 30 
briskly at him — ‘just set your nund on 
getang well — that’s all you’ve got to do 
now, Mr Gant — and the battle is half won 
For half our ills and troubles are all imag- 
ination,’ she said sententiously, ‘and if 
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you’ll just make up your mmd now that 
you’re going to get well — why, sir, you’ll 
do It,’ and she looked at him with a brisk 
nod. ‘And we’ve both got years before us, 
Mr. Gant — for all we know, the best years 
of our life are still ahead of us — so we’ll 
both go on and profit by the mistakes of 
the past and make the most of what time’s 
left,’ she said ‘That’s just exactly what 
we’ll do’’ 

And qmetly, kmdly, without moving, 
and with the impassive and limitless regret 
of a man who knows that there is no re- 
turn, he answered 

‘Yes, Ehza That is what we’ll do ’ 

‘And now,’ she went on coaxmgly, ‘why 
don’t you go on back to sleep now, Mr. 
Gant? There’s nothm’ like sleep to restore 
a man to health — as the feller says, it’s 
Nature’s sovereign remedy, worth all the 
doctors and all the medicme on earth,’ she 
winked at him, and then concluded on a 
note of cheerful finahty, ‘so you go on and 
get some sleep now, and to-morrow you 
will feel like a new man ’ 

And again he shook his head m an almost 
imperceptible gesture of negaoon 
‘No,’ he said, ‘not now. Can’t sleep.’ 

He was silent again, and presently, his 
breath commg somewhat hoarse and la- 
bored, he cleared his throat, and put one 
hand up to his throat, as if to reheve him- 
self of some impediment 

Eliza looked at him with troubled eyes 
and said 

‘What’s the matter, Mr. Gant? There’s 
nothing hurun’ you?’ 

‘No,’ he said ‘Just somethmg m my 
throat Could I have some water?’ 

‘Why, yes, sir' That’s the very thmg'’ 
She got up hastily, and lookmg about in a 
somewhat confused manner, saw behmd 
her a pitcher of water and a glass upon 
his old walnut bureau, and saymg ‘This 
very irunute, sir'’ started across the room. 

And at the same moment, Gant was 
aware that some one had entered the house, 
was coming towards him through the haU, 
would soon be with him. Turning his head 
towards the door he was conscious of 
somethmg approachmg with the speed of 
fight, the instancy of thought, and at that 
moment he was filled with a sense of in- 
expressible joy, a feeling of tnumph and 
security he had never known Something 
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immensely bright and beautiful was con- 
verging m a flare of lightj and at that m- 
stantj the whole room blurred around him, 
his sight was fixed upon that focal image 
m the door, and suddenly the child was 
standing there and looking towards him 
And even as he started from his pillows, 
and tried to call his wife he felt somethmg 
thick and heavy m his throat that would not 
let him speak He tried to call to her again 
but no sound came, then somethmg wet 
and warm began to flow out of his mouth 
and nostrils, he hfted his hands up to his 
throat, the warm wet blood came pouring 
out across his fingers, he saw it and felt joy 
For now the child — or some one m the 
house was speakmg, calhng to him, he 
heard great footsteps, soft but thunderous, 
immment, yet immensely far, a voice well- 
known, never heard before He called to it, 
and then it seemed to answer him, he called 
to It with faith and joy to give him rescue, 
strength, and hfe, and it answered him and 
told him that all the error, old age, pam 
and grief of hfe was nothing but an evil 
dream, that he who had been lost was found 
agam, that his youth would be restored to 
him and that he would never die, and that 
he would find agam the path he had not 
taken long ago in a dark wood 
And the child still smiled at hum from the 
dark door, the great steps, soft and power- 
ftil, came ever closer, and as the instant 
imminent approach of that last meeung 
came intolerably near, he cried out through 
the lake of jetting blood, ‘Here, Father, 
here'’ and heard a strong voice answer him, 
‘My son!’ 

At that instant he was torn fay a rending 
cough, somethmg was wrenched loose in 
him, the death gasp rattled through his 
blood, and a mass of greemsh matter 
foamed out through his lips Then the 
world was blotted out, a blmd black fog 
swam up and closed above his head, some 
one seized him, he was held, supported in 
two arms, he heard some one’s voice saying 
m a low tone of terror and of pity, ‘Mr 
Gant’ Mr Gant' Oh, poor man, poor man! 
He’s gone'’ And his bram faded mto night 
Even before she lowered him back upon 
the pillows, she knew that he was dead 

Eliza’s sharp scream brought three of her 
children— Daisy, Steve, and Luke, and the 


nurse, Bessie Gam, who was the wife of 
Gant’s nephew Olhe — runrung from the 
kitchen At the same moment Helen, who 
had taken an hour’s sleep — ^her first in two 
days — ^m the little hall-bedroom off the 
porch, was wakened by her mother’s cry, 
the sound of a screen-door slammed, and 
the sound of footsteps runnmg past her 
wmdow on the porch Then, for several 
lo minutes she had no consciousness of what 
she did, and later she could not remember 
It Her actions were those of a person 
driven by a desperate force, who acts from 
bhnd intuition, not from reason Instantly, 
the moment that she heard her mother 
scream, the slam of the screen-door, and 
the runmng feet, she knew what had hap- 
pened, and from that moment she knew 
only one frenzied desire, somehow to get 
20 to her father before he died 

The breath caught hoarse and sharp in 
her tliroat m a kind of nervous sob, it 
seemed that her heart had stopped beating 
and that her whole hfe-force was paralyzed, 
but she was out of her bed with a move- 
ment that left the old sprmgs rattling, and 
she came across the back-porch with a 
kmd of tomado-like speed that just came 
mstantly from nowhere in a moment she 
30 was standing in the open door with the 
sudden bolted look of a person who has 
been shot through the heart, staring at the 
silent group of people, and at the figure on 
the bed, with a dull stramed stare of dis- 
belief and horror 

All the time, although she was not con- 
scious of It, her breath kept coming in a 
kmd of hoarse short sob, her large big- 
boned face had an almost animal look of 
40 anguish and surprise, her mouth was panly 
open, her large chin hung down, and at 
this moment, as they turned towards her 
she began to moan, ‘Oh-h, oh-h, oh-h, 
oh-h’’ m the same unconscious way, like a 
person who has received a heavy blow in 
the pit of the stomach Then her mouth 
gaped open, a hoarse and ugly cry was 
tom from her throat — a cry not of gnef 
but loss — and she rushed forward Lke a 
50 mad woman They tried to stop her, to 
restrain her, she flung them away as if 
they had been rag dolls and hurled herself 
dovm across the body on the bed, ravmg 
bke a mamac 

‘Oh, Papa, Papa . Why didn’t they 
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tell me? . Why didn’t they let me 
know? . . . Why didn’t they call me? . 

Oh, Papa, Papa, Papa' . . . dead, dead, 
dead . and they didn’t tell me . . . 
they didn’t let me know . . they let you 
die . . and I wasn’t here' . . I wasn’t 

here'’ — and she wept harshly, horribly, 
bitterly, rocking back and forth like a mad 
woman, with a dead man m her arms She 
kept moanmg, ‘ . They didn’t tell 
me . they let you die without me . . . 
I wasn’t here ... I wasn’t here . .’ 

And even when they hfted her up from 
the bed, detached her arms from the body 
they had held m such a desperate hug, she 
still kept moanmg m a demented manner, 
as if talkmg to the corpse, and obhvious of 
the presence of these hvmg people 

‘They never told me . they never 
told me . They let you die here all by 
yourself . . . and I wasn’t here . . I 

wasn’t here ’ 

All of the women, except Bessie Gant, 
had now begun to weep hysterically, more 
from shock, exhaustion, and the nervous 
strain than from grief, and now Bessie 
Gant’s voice could be heard speaking to 
them sharply, coldly, peremptorily, as she 
tried to brmg back order and calmness to 
the distracted scene 

‘Now, you get out of here — all of 
you' . . . There’s nothmg more any of 
you can do — I’ll take care of all the rest 
of It' . . Get out, now . I can’t have 
you in the room while there’s work to 
do . Helen, go on back to bed and get 
some sleep You’ll feel better m the 

mormng ’ 

‘They never told me' They never 
told me,’ she turned and stared stupidly at 
Bessie Gant with dull glazed eyes ‘C^’t 
you do something? . . . Where’s Mc- 
Guire? Has any one called him yet^’ 

‘No,’ said the nurse sharply and angrily, 
‘and no one’s gomg to You’re not going 
to get that man out of bed at this hour of 
the mght when there’s nothmg to be 
done . . Get out of here, now, all of 
you,’ she began to push and herd them to- 
wards the door ‘I can’t be bothered with 
3tou . . Go somewhere — anjrwhere — get 
drunk — only don’t come back m here ’ 

The whole house had come to life, in the 
exatement, shock, and exhaustion of their 
nerves the dead man still lymg there m 
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such a grotesque and twisted position, was 
forgotten. One of Ehza’s lodgers, a man 
named Gilmer, who had been m the house 
for years, was wakened, went out, and got 
a gallon of com whiskey, every one drank a 
great deal, became, m fact, somewhat m- 
toxicated, when the undertakers came to 
take Gant away, none of the family was 
present No one saw it. They were all m 
the kitchen seated around Eliza’s battered 
old kitchen table, with the jug of whiskey 
on the table before them. They drank and 
talked together all mght long until dawn 
came. 

6 

The mormng of Gant’s funeral the house 
was filled with people who had known him 
and the air was heavy with the sweet, cloy- 
mg fragrance of the funeral flowers' the 
odors of Idles, roses, and carnations His 
coffin was banked with flowers, but in the 
centre there was a curious and arresting 
plainness, a simple wreath of laurel leaves. 
Attached to the wreath was a small card 
on which these words were written. ‘Hugh 
McGuire ’ 

And people passmg by the coffin paused 
for a moment and stared at the name with 
a feehng of unspoken wonder m their 
hearts Eliza stood looking at the wreath a 
moment with hands clasped across her 
waist, and then turned away, shakmg her 
head rapidly, with a short convulsive 
pucker of her bps, as she spoke to Helen 
m a low voice 

‘I tell you what — it’s pretty strange when 
you come to think of it — it gives you a queer 
feeling — I tell you what, it does ’ 

And tlus expressed the emotion that 
every one felt when they saw the wreath 
For Hugh McGuire had been found dead 
at his desk at six o’clock that morning, the 
news had just spread through the town, 
and now, when people saw the wreath upon 
Gant’s coffin, there was something m their 
hearts they could not utter. 

Gant lay m the splendid coffin, with his 
great hands folded quietly on his breast. 
Later, the boy could not forget his father’s 
hands They were the largest, most power- 
ful, and somehow the most shapely hanHn 
he had ever seen. And even thou^ ffis great 
right hand had been so cnppled and stif- 
fened by an attack of inflammatory rheu- 
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matism ten years before that he had never 
regained the full use of it, and since that 
ame could only hold the great wooden 
mallet that the stonecutters use m a pam- 
ful and clumsy half-clasp between the 
thumb and the big stiffened fingers, his 
hands had never lost their character of hfe, 
strength, and powerful shapelmess 

The hands had given to the interminable 
protraction of his hvmg death a kind of lo 
concrete horror that it otherwise would 
not have had For as his powerful gaunt 
figure waned and wasted under the ravages 
of the cancer that was consuming him until 
he had become only the enfeebled shadow 
of his former self, his gaunt hands, on 
which there was so httle which death could 
consume, lost none of their former rock- 
hke heavmess, strength and shapely power. 
Thus, even when the giant figure of the 20 
man had become nothing but a spectral 
remnant of itself, sunk in a sorrow of time, 
awaiung death, those great, still-hvmg 
hands of power and strength hung mcred- 
ibly, horribly, from that spectral form of 
death to which they were attached 

And for this reason those powerful hands 
of life evoked, as nothmg else could have 
done, m an instant searing flash of memory 
and recognition the lost world of his father’s 30 
hfe of manual power, hunger, fury, savage 
abundance and wild joy, the whole en- 
chanted structure of that lost hfe of magic 
he had made for them Constantly, those 
great hands of hfe joined, with an almost 
grotesque incongruity, to that scarecrow 
form of wasung death would awake for 
them, as nothmg else on earth could do, 
all of the sorrowful ghosts of time, the 
dream-hke spell and terror of the years 40 
between, the years of phantom death, the 
horror of unreahty, strangeness, disbelief, 
and memory, that haunted them 

So was It now, even m death, with his 
father’s hands In their powerful, gaunt 
and shapely clasp, as he lay dead m his 
coffin, there seemed to be held and gath- 
ered, somehow, all of his hfe that could 
never die — a hving image of the essenual 
quahty of his whole life with its fury and so 
unrest, desire and hunger, the tremendous 
sweep and relish of its enormous appetites 
and the huge endowment of its physical 
and sensual powers 

Thus, one could suppose that on the face 


of a dead poet there might remam — ^how, 
where or in what way we could not tell, a 
kind of flame, a hght, a glory, — the magic 
and sail livmg chrysm of his gemus And 
on the face of the dead conqueror wc 
might sail see living, arrogant, and proud 
with all Its dark authormes the frown of 
power, the inflexible tyranny of stem com- 
mand, the special infimtude of the mvinc- 
ible will that would not die with life, and 
that incredibly remains, still dark and 
hvmg m Its scorn and mockery of time. 

Then, on the face of an old dead prophet 
or philosopher there would live and would 
not die the immortahty of proud, lonely 
thought We could not say just where that 
spirit rested Sometimes it would seem to 
rest upon the temples of the grand and 
lonely head Sometimes we would think 
It was a kmd of darkness m the shadows of 
the closed and sunken eyes, sometimes the 
marsh fire of a dark and lambent flame 
that hovered round the face, that could 
never be fixed, but that we always knew 
was there 

And just as poet, prophet, priest and 
conqueror might each retain m death some 
hvmg and fitung image of his whole life’s 
truth, so would the strength, the skill, all 
of the hope, hunger, fury, and unrest that 
had lashed and driven on through hfe the 
gaimt figure of a stonecutter be marvel- 
lously preserved in the granite power and 
symmetry of those undymg hands 

Now the corpse was stretched out on 
the splendid saun cushions of the expensive 
coffin It has been barbered, powdered, 
disembowelled, and pumped full of em- 
balming fluid And as it lay there with its 
waxen head set forward m its curious gaunt 
projectiveness, the pale hps firmly closed 
and with a httle hne of waxen mucous in 
the hps, the women came forward with 
their oily swollen faces, and a look of rav- 
enous eagerness m their eyes, stared at 
it hard and long, lifted their sodden hand- 
kerchiefs slowly to them oily mouths, and 
were borne away, sobbmg hysterically, by 
their equally oily, ravenous, sister orgiasts 
m sorrow. 

Meanwhile his father’s friends, the 
stonecutters, masons, bmlding contrac- 
tors, butchers, business men and male rela- 
uves were standing awkwardly about, 
dressed in their good, black clothes which 
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chey seemed not to wear so much as to in- 
habit with a kmd of unrestful itchmess, 
lowermg their eyes gravely and regretfully 
as the women put on their revolung show, 
talkmg together m low voices, and wonder- 
mg when it would all be over. 

These arcumstances, together with the 
heavy unnatural languor of the funeral 
smells, the sweet-sick heavmess of the 
camauons, the funereal weepy blacks m 
which the women had arrayed themselves, 
the satiny sandalwood scent that came 
from the splendid coffin, and the fragrant 
faintly acrid odor of embalmed flesh, par- 
ticularly when blended with the smell of 
cooking turmp greens, roast pork and 
apple sauce out in the kitchen, combmed 
to create an atmosphere somewhat hke a 
dinner party in a comfortably furmshed 
morgue 

In all this obscene pomp of burial there 
was something so grotesque, unnatural, 
disgusting, and remote from aU he could 
remember of the dead man’s life and per- 
sonality that everythmg about him — even 
the physical horror of his bloody death — 
now seemed so far away he could hardly 
beheve it ever happened. Therefore, he 


stared at this waxen and eviscerated rehc 
in the coffin with a sense of weird dis- 
belief, unable to relate it to the hving man 
who had bled great lakes of blood the mght 
before. 

Yet, even m his death, his father’s hands 
still seemed to five, and would not die 
And this was the reason why the memory 
of those hands haunted him then and 
lo would haunt him forever after. This was 
the reason why, when he would try to re- 
member how he looked when dead, he 
could remember notlung clearly except the 
powerful sculptured weight and symmetry 
of his tremendous hands as they lay folded 
on his body m the cofiin The great hands 
had a stony, sculptured and yet hving 
strength and vitahty, as if Michelangelo 
had carved them They seemed to rest 
20 there upon the groomed, bereft and vacant 
horror of the corpse with a kmd of terrible 
reahty as if there really is, in death, some 
energy of hfe that will not die, some ele- 
ment of man’s life that must persist and 
that resumes mto a smgle feature of his hfe 
the core and essence of his character. 
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GENERAL AIMS AND THEORIES ^ 

When I started writmg Faustus & Helen it 
was my intention to embody m modern 
terms (words, symbols, metaphors) a con- 
temporary approximauon to an ancient hu- 
man culture or mythology that seems to 
have been obscured rather than illumined 
with the frequency of poetic allusions made 
to It during the last century. The name of 
Helen, for instance, has become an all-too- 
easily employed crutch for evocation when- 
ever a poet felt a stitch in his side The real 
evocation of this (to me) very real and 
absolute conception of beauty seemed to 
consist m a reconstruction in these modern 
terms of the basic emotional attitude to- 

I This explanatory essay was given by Crane to his 
fnend Miss Laura Riding, and remained unpublished 
until Its inclusion in Philip Horton’s Hart Crane 
IN Y , 1937I 


ward beauty that the Greeks had And m 
30 so domg I found that I was really building 
a bridge between so-called classic experi- 
ence and many divergent reahties of our 
seethmg, confused cosmos of today, which 
has no formulated mythology yet for classic 
poeuc reference or for rehgious exploita- 
tion 

So I found ‘Helen’ sittmg m a street car, 
the Dionysian revels of her court and her 
seduction were transferred to a Metropoh- 
40 tan roof garden with a jazz orchestra, and 
the katharsts of the fall of Troy I saw 
approximated m the recent World War. 
The importance of this scaffolding may 
easily be exaggerated, but it gave me a 
series of correspondences between two 
widely separated worlds on which to sound 
some major themes of human speculation — 
love, beauty, death, renascence It was a 
kmd of graftmg process that I shall doubt- 
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less not be interested m repeating, but 
which IS consistent with subsequent theo- 
ries of mine on the relation of tradition to 
the contemporary creatmg imagmation 
It IS a terrific problem that faces the poet 
today- — a world that is so in transition from 
a decayed culture toward a reorganization 
of human evaluauons that there are few 
common terms, general denominators of 
speech that are solid enough or that rmg 
with any vibration or spiritual conviction 
The great mythologies of the past (includ- 
ing the Church) are deprived of enough 
facade to even launch good raillery against. 
Yet much of their traditions are operative 
still — in millions of chance combmations of 
related and unrelated detail, psychological 
reference, figures of speech, precepts, etc 
These are all a part of our common experi- 
ence and the terms, at least partially, of 
that very experience when it defines or 
extends itself 

The dehberate program, then, of a 
‘break’ with the past or tradition seems to 
me to be a sentimental fallacy The 
poet has a right to draw on whatever prac- 
tical resources he finds in books or other- 
wise about him He must tax his sensibility 
and his touchstone of experience for the 
proper selections of these themes and de- 
tails, however, — and that is where he 
either stands, or falls into useless arche- 
ology. 

I put no particular value on the simple 
objective of ‘modernity ’ The element of 
the temporal location of an artist’s creation 
IS of very secondary importance, it can be 
left to the impressiomst or historian just as 
weU It seems to me that a poet will acci- 
dentally define his time well enough simply 
by reacting honestly and to the full extent 
of his sensibihties to the states of passion, 
experience and rumination that fate forces 
on him, first hand He must, of course, 
have a suffiaently universal basis of experi- 
ence to make his imagmation selective and 
valuable His picture of the ‘period,’ then, 
will simply be a by-product of his curiosity 
and the relation of Ins experience to a pos- 
tulated ‘eternity ’ 

I am concerned with the future of Amer- 
ica, but not because I think that America 
has any so-called par value as a state or as a 
group of people It is only because I 
feel persuaded that here are destined to be 


discovered certam as yet undefined spirit- 
ual quantities, perhaps a new hierarchy of 
faith not to be developed so completely 
elsewhere And in this process I hke to feel 
myself as a potential fectorj certainly I must 
speak in its terms and what discoveries I 
may make are situated in its experience 

But to fool one’s self that defimtions are 
being reached by merely referrmg fre- 
10 quently to skyscrapers, radio antennae, 
steam whistles, or other surface phenomena 
of our time is merely to paint a photo- 
graph I thmk that what is interestmg and 
sigmficant will emerge only under the con- 
ditions of our submission to, and examina- 
tion and assimilation of the orgamc effects 
on us of these and other fundamental fac- 
tors of our experience It can certamly not 
be an orgamc expression otherwise And 
JO the expression of such values may often be 
as well accomplished with the vocabulary 
and blank verse of the Ehzabethans as with 
the calhgraphic tricks and slang used so 
bnlhantly at times by an impressiomst like 
Cummings 

It may not be possible to say that there 
is, strictly speaking, any ‘absolute’ experi- 
ence But it seems evident that certain 
aesthetic experience (and this may for a 
30 time engross the total faculties of the spec- 
tator) can be called absolute, inasmuch 
as It approximates a formally convincing 
statement of a conception or apprehension 
of life that gains our unquestioning assent, 
and under the conditions of which our 
imagination is unable to suggest a further 
detail consistent with the design of the 
aesthetic whole 

I have been called an ‘absolutist’ m 
40 poetry, and if I am to welcome such a label 
It should be under the terms of the above 
definition It is really only a modus operands, 
however, and as such has been used organ- 
ically before by at least a dozen poets such 
as Donne, Blake, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
etc I may succeed in defining it better by 
contrasting it with the impressiomstic 
method The impressionist is mteresting 
as far as he goes — but his goal has been 
50 reached when he has succeeded in pro- 
jecung certain selected factual details into 
his reader’s consciousness He is really not 
mterested in the causes (metaphysical) of 
his materials, their emotional derivations 
or their utmost spiritual consequences A 
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kind of retinal registration is enough, along 
with a certain psychological stimulation 
And this IS also true of your realist (of the 
Zola type), and to a certain extent of the 
classicist, hke Horace, Ovid, Pope, etc. 

Blake meant these differences when he 
wrote 

We are led to believe in a he 

When we see mth not through the eye 10 

The impressionist creates only wnth the eye 
and for the readiest surface of the con- 
sciousness, at least relatively so If the 
effect has been harmonious or even sumu- 
lating, he can stop there, rehnquishmg en- 
tirely to his audience the problematic 
synthesis of the details into terms of their 
own personal consciousness 

It IS my hope to go through the combmed 20 
materials of the poem, using our ‘real’ 
world somewhat as a spring-board, and to 
give the poem as a whole an orbit or prede- 
termined direction of its own I would hke 
to estabhsh it as free from my own per- 
sonahty as from any chance evaluation on 
the reader’s part (This is, of course, an im- 
possibility, but It IS a characteristic worth 
mennoning ) Such a poem is at least a stab 
at a truth, and to such an extent may be 30 
differentiated from other kmds of poetry 
and called ‘absolute ’ Its evocation will not 
be toward decoration or amusement, but 
rather toward a state of consciousness, an 
‘innocence’ (Blake) or absolute beauty In 
this condition there may be discoverable 
under new forms certain spiritual illumma- 
uons, shimng with a morality essentialized 
from experience directly, and not from 
previous precepts or preconceptions It is 40 
as though a poem gave the reader as he left 
It a single, new word, never before spoken 
and impossible to actually enunciate, but 
self-evident as an active prmciple in the 
reader’s consciousness henceforward 

As to techmcal considerations' the moti- 
vation of the poem must be denved from 
the imphcit emotional dynamics of the 
materials used, and the terms of expression 
employed are often selected less for their 5 ° 
logical (literal) sigmficance than for their 
associational meamngs Via this and their 
metaphorical inter-relationships, the entire 
construction of the poem is raised on the 
orgamc principle of a ‘logic of metaphor,’ 


which antedates our so-called pure logic, 
and which is the genetic basis of all speech, 
hence consaousness and thought-exten- 
sion 

These dynamics often result, I’m told, m 
certam mitial difficulties m understandmg 
my poems But on the other hand I find 
them at times the only means possible for 
expressmg certam concepts m any fiorcefiil 
or direct way whatever To ate two exam- 
ples — when, m Voyages (II), I speak of 
‘adagios of islands,’ the reference is to the 
motion of a boat through islands clustered 
thickly, the rhythm of the motion, etc. 
And It seems a much more direct and crea- 
tive statement than any more logical em- 
ployment of words such as ‘coastmg slowly 
through the islands,’ besides ushering m a 
whole world of music Similarly m Faustus 
and Helen (III) the speed and tense altitude 
of an aeroplane are much better suggested 
by the idea of ‘mmble blue plateaus’ — 
implying the aeroplane and its speed agamst 
a contrast of stationary elevated earth 
Although the statement is pseudo m rela- 
tion to formal logic — it is completely logi- 
cal in relation to the truth of the imagina- 
tion, and there is expressed a concept of 
speed and space that could not be handled 
so well in other terms 

In manipulaong the more imponderable 
phenomena of psychic motives, pure emo- 
tional crystalLzanons, etc , I have had to 
rely even more on these dynamics of infer- 
ential mention, and I am doubtless snll 
very unconscious of having committed my- 
self to what seems nothmg but obscurities 
to some minds A poem like Possessions 
really cannot be techmcaUy explamed It 
must rely (even to a large extent with my- 
self) on Its organic impact on the imagina- 
tion to successfully imply its meaning This 
seems to me to present an exceptionally 
difficult problem, however, considering the 
real clarity and consistent logic of many of 
the other poems 

I know that I run the risk of much criti- 
cism by defendmg such theories as I have, 
but as It IS part of a poet’s business to risk 
not only criticism — but folly — m the con- 
quest of consaousness I can only say that I 
attach no intrmsic value to what means I 
use beyond their practical service m giving 
form to the hvmg stuff of the imagination. 

New condiuons of life germinate new 
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forms of spiritual articulation And while I 
feel that my work includes a more con- 
sistent extension of traditional hterary ele- 
ments than many contemporary poets are 
capable of appraismg, I realize ^t I am 
utihzmg the gifts of the past as instruments 
principally, and that the voice of the pres- 
ent, if It IS to be known, must be caught 
at the risk of speakmg m idioms and cir- 
cumlocutions someumes shockmg to the 10 
scholar and historians of logic. Language 
has built towers and bridges, but itself is 
inevitably as flmd as always. 

1925 1937 

FOR THE MARRIAGE OF FAUSTUS 
AND HELEN ' 

'And so we may arrive by Talmud skill 
And profane Greek to raise the building up 
Of Helen's house against the Ismaelite, 

King of Thogarma, and hts habergeons 
Bnmstonyy blue and fiery, and the force 
Of King Abaddon, and the beast of Cittim, 
Which Rabbi David Kimchi, Onkelos, 

And Aben Ezra do interpret Rome ' 

— THE ALCHEMIST 

I 

The mmd has shown itself at times 
Too much the baked and labeled dough 
Divided by accepted multitudes 
Across the stacked partitions of the day — 
Across the memoranda, baseball scores. 

The stenographic smiles and stock 
quotations 

Smutty wmgs dash out equivocauons 

I Horton says of this poem ’Arranged in three parts, 
which he conceived as spanning a using scale from the 
“quotidian” to the universal, this work was his first 
attempt to deal with the major problems of poetry 
That parts as he described them were colorless ab- 
stractions first, “Meditation, Evocation, Love, 
Beauty”, second, “Dance, Humor, Satisfacuon”, and 
third, “Tragedy, War (the eternal soldier), Resume, 
Ecstasy, Final Declaration ” But the symbobsm he 
chose provided a concrete, even a dramatic, frame- 
work Once It IS known that Helen is “the symbol of 
this abstract ’sense of beauty’ — Faustus the symbol 
of myself, the poetic or imagmative man of all time,” 
the action of the poem and its philosophical implica- 
tions become perfectly apparent Crane imagmed the 
poem as a kind of prothalamion celebrating his pur- 
suit and capture of the Platomc idea of beauty, end at 
the same time defimng his relation not only to his art, 
but also to the world of tradition in which beauty had 
sometimes lived as a vital principle * Horton, Hart 
Crfl»M(N Y > 1937),! 19-20 


The mmd is brushed by sparrow wings; 
Numbers, rebuffed by asphalt, crowd 9 
The margins of the day, accent the curbs, 
Convoymg divers dawns on every corner 
To druggist, barber and tobacconist. 

Until the graduate opacities of evemng 
Take them away as suddenly to somewhere 
Virginal perhaps, less fragmentary, cool. 

There is the world dimensional 
for those untwisted by the love of 
things irreconcilable 

And yet, suppose some evemng I forgot 
The fare and transfer, yet go by that way 
Without recall, — lost yet poised in traffic. 
Then I might find your eyes across an 
aisle. 

Still flickering with those prefigurations — 
Prodigal, yet uncontested now, 21 

Half-riant before the jerky window frame 

There is some way, I think, to touch 
Those hands of yours that count the mghts 
Stippled with pink and green 
advertisements 

And now, before its arteries turn dark, 

I would have you meet this bartered blood 
Imnunent in his dream, none better knows 
The white wafer cheek of love, or offers 
words 

Lightly as moonhght on the eaves meets 

snow 30 

Reflective conversion of all things 
At your deep blush, when ecstasies thread 
The hmbs and belly, when rainbows spread 
Impingmg on the throat and sides 
Inevitable, the body of the world 
Weeps in invenuve dust for the hiatus 
That winks above it, bluet m your breasts. 

The earth may ghde diaphanous to death. 
But if I lift my arms it is to bend 
To you who turned away once, Helen, 

knowmg 40 

The press of troubled hands, too alternate 
With steel and soil to hold you endlessly 
I meet you, therefore, m that eventual 
flame 

You found in final chains, no capove then — 
Beyond their imlhon brittle, bloodshot 
eyes. 

White, through white cities passed on to 
assume 
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That world which comes to each of us 
alone. 

Accept a lone eye riveted to your plane. 
Bent axle of devotion along compamon 

ways 49 

That beat, contmuous, to hourless days — 
One mconspicuous, glowmg orb of praise. 

II 

Brazen hypnotics glitter here. 

Glee shifts from foot to foot. 

Magnetic to their tremolo 
This crashing opera bouffe. 

Blest excursion' this ricochet 
From roof to roof — 

Know, Olympians, we are breathless 
While mgger cupids scour the stars! 

A thousand hght shrugs balance us 6 o 
Through snarling hails of melody 
White shadows shp across the floor 
Splayed hke cards from a loose hand; 
Rhythmic elUpses lead into canters 
Until somewhere a rooster banters 

Greet naively — yet intrepidly 
New soothings, new amazements 
That comets introduce at every turn — 

And you may fall downstairs with me 
With perfect grace and equammity 70 
Or, plaintively scud past shores 
Where, by strange harmomc laws 
All relatives, serene and cool. 

Sit rocked in patent armchairs 

O, I have known metallic paradises 
Where cuckoos clucked to finches 
Above the deft catastrophes of drums 
While titters hailed the groans of death 
Beneath gyrating awnmgs I have seen 
The mcunabula of the divine grotesque so 
This music has a reassuring way 

The siren of the sprmgs of giulty song — 

Let us take her on the incandescent wax 
Striated with nuances, nervosities 
That we are heir to she is still so young, 

We cannot frown upon her as she smiles. 
Dipping here m this cultivated storm 
Among shm skaters of the gardened skies. 

III 

Capped arbiter of beauty in this street 
That narrows darklv into motor dawn, — 90 
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You, here beside me, dehcate ambassador 
Of mtricate slam numbers that arise 
In whispers, naked of steel, 

rehglOUS gu nman I 

Who faithfully, yourself, will fell too soon. 
And m other ways than as the wmd settles 
On the sixteen thrifty bridges of the city. 
Let us unbmd our tluoats of fear and pity. 

We even. 

Who drove speediest destrucuon 100 

In corymbulous formations of 
mechamcs, — 

Who hurried the lull breezes, spoutmg 
mahee 

Plangent over meadows, and looked down 
On rifts of tom and empty houses 
Like old women with teeth unjubilant 
That waited famtly, briefly and in vam. 

We know, eternal gunman, our flesh 
remembers 

The tensile boughs, the rumble blue 
plateaus. 

The mounted, yielding cities of the air' 

That saddled sky that shook down vertical 
Repeated play of fire — no hypogeum m 

Of wave or rock was good against one hour. 

We did not ask for that, but have survived. 
And will persist to speak agam before 
All stubble streets that have not curved 
To memory, or known the ominous lifted 
arm 

That lowers down the arc of Helen’s brow 
To saturate with blessing and dismay 

A goose, tobacco and cologne — 
Three-wmged and gold-shod prophecies of 
heaven, 120 

The lavish heart shall always have to leaven 
And spread with bells and voices, and atone 
The abatmg shadows of our conscript dust. 

Anchises’ navel, dnppmg of the sea, — 

The hands Erasmus dipped m gleaming 
tides. 

Gathered the voltage of blown blood and 
vme. 

Delve upward for the new and scattered 
wme, 

O brother-thief of time, that we recall. 
Laugh out the meager penance of their days 
Who dare not share with us the breath 
released. 


130 
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The substance drilled and spent beyond 
repair 

For golden, or the shadow of gold hair. 

Distinctly praise the years, whose volatile 
Blamed bleeding hands extend and thresh 
the height 

The imagination spans beyond despair. 
Outpacing bargain, vocable and prayer. 

1923 1926 

BLACK TAMBOURINE 

The mterests of a black man m a cellar 
Mark tardy judgment on the world’s closed 
door 

Gnats toss m the shadow of a bottle. 

And a roach spans a crevice m the 
floor 

lEsop, driven to pondermg, found 
Heaven with the tortoise and the hare, 

Fox brush and sow ear top his grave 
And minghng incantations on the air 

The black man, forlorn m the cellar. 

Wanders in some mid-kingdom, dark, that 
hes, 10 

Between his tambourme, stuck on the 
wall. 

And, in Africa, a carcass qmck with flies. 

1921 1926 

PRAISE FOR AN URN 

In Memoriam Ernest Nelson 
It was a kind and northern face 
That mmgled in such exile guise 
The everlasung eyes of Pierrot 
And, of Gargantua, the laughter 

His thoughts, dehvered to me 
From the white coverlet and pillow, 

I see now, were inheritances — 

Dehcate riders of the storm 

The slant moon on the slanting hill 
Once moved us toward presentiments 10 
Of what the dead keep, hving still. 

And such assessments of the soul 

As, perched in the crematory lobby, 

The msistent clock commented on. 

Touching as well upon our praise 
Of glones proper to the time 
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Sull, havmg m mmd gold hair, 

I cannot see that broken brow 
And miss the dry sound of bees 
Stretchmg across a luad space. 20 

Scatter these weU-meant idioms 
Into the smoky spring that fills 
The suburbs, where they will be lost. 
They are no trophies of the sun. 

1922 1926 

FROM VOYAGES 
2 

And yet this great wink of eternity, 

Of rimless floods, unfettered Icewardings, 
Samite sheeted and processioned where 
Her undinal vast belly moonward bends, 
Laughmg thq wrapt inflections of our 
love. 

Take this Sea, whose diapason kneUs 
On scrolls of silver snowy sentences. 

The sceptred terror of whose sessions 
rends 

As her demeanors mouon well or ill. 

All but the pieties of lovers’ hands. 10 

And onward, as bells off San Salvador 
Salute the crocus lustres of the stars. 

In these pomsetna mendcws of her 
tides, — 

Adagios of islands, O my Prodigal, 
Complete the dark confessions her veins 
spell 

Mark how her turmng shoulders wmd thf 
hours, 

And hasten while her penniless nch 
palms 

Pass superscription of bent foam and 
Avave, — 

Hasten, while they are true, — sleep, death, 
desire. 

Close round one instant in one floating 

flower. 20 

Bind us m time, O Seasons clear, and 
awe. 

O mmstrel galleons of Canb fire. 

Bequeath us to no earthly shore until 
Is answered in the vortex of our grave 
The seal’s wide spmdnft gaze toward 
paradise. 

1924-1925 


1926 
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FROM THE BRIDGE 
Proem 

TO BROOKLYN BRIDGE ' 

How many dawns, chill from his ripphng 
rest 

The seagull’s wmgs shall dip and pivot him. 
Shedding white rmgs of tumult, building 
high 

Over the chained bay waters Liberty — 

Then, with mviolate curve, forsake our eyes 
As apparitional as sails that cross 
Some page of figures to be filed away, 

— Till elevators drop us from our day . . . 

I think of cinemas, panoramic sleights 
With multitudes bent toward some flashing 
scene 10 

Never disclosed, but hastened to agam. 
Foretold to other eyes on the same screen. 

And Thee, across the harbor, silver-paced 
As though the sun took step of thee, yet left 
Some motion ever unspent in thy stride, — 
Implicidy thy freedom staying thee' 

Out of some subway scuttle, cell or loft 
A bedlamite speeds to thy parapets. 

Tilting there momently, shrill shirt 
ballooning, 

A jest falls from the speechless caravan 20 

Down Wall, from girder into street noon 
leaks, 

A rip-tooth of the sky’s acetylene. 

All afternoon the cloud-flown derricks 
turn 

Thy cables breathe the North Atlantic still. 

And obscure as that heaven of the Jews, 
Thy guerdon . Accolade thou dost 
bestow 

Of anonymity time cannot raise 
Vibrant reprieve and pardon thou dost show. 

I Crane wrote, 18 Feb 1923, to a friend ‘Very roughly. 
It [ Tht Bridge} concerns a mystical synthesis of Amer- 
ica History and fact, location etc all have to be trans- 
figured into abstract form that would almost function 
independently of its subject matter The imtial im- 
pulses of our people will have to be gathered up toward 
the climax of the bridge, svmbol of our constructive 
future, our umque identity, in which is also included 
our saentific hopes and achievements of the future * 
^id ,142 


O harp and altar, of the fury fused, 

(How could mere toil ahgn thy choinng 

strings') 30 

Terrific threshold of the prophet’s pledge, 
Prayer of pariah, and the lover’s cry, — 

Agam the traffic hghts that skun thy swift 
UnfracDoned idiom, immaculate sigh of 
stars, 

Beadmg thy path — condense etermty: 

And we have seen mght lifted m tbme arms 

Under thy shadow by the piers I waited; 
Only m darkness is thy shadow clear. 

The City’s fiery parcels all undone. 

Already snow submerges an iron year . . 

O Sleepless as the nver under thee, 41 
Vaultmg the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod. 
Unto us lowhest sometime sweep, descend 
And of the curveship lend a myth to God 
1926 1930 

114 

THE DANCE * 

The swift red flesh, a wmter kmg — 

Who squired the glacier woman down the 
sky> 

She ran the neighmg canyons all the sprmg; 
She spouted arms, she rose with maize — ^to 
die 

And in the autumn drouth, whose 
burmshed hands 

2 ‘The Dance’ is from Part II ‘Powhatan’s Daughter * 
Crane wrote, 12 Scpi i 927 > of ii to Otto Kahn* 
‘Powhatan’s daughter, or Pocahontas, is the mytholog- 
ical nature-symbol chosen to represent the physical 
body of the continent, or the soil The five sub- 

sections of Part II are mainly concerned with a gradual 
exploration of this “body” whose first possessor was 
the Indian IScction] 4 “The Dance” Here one 

IS on the pure mythical and smoky soil at lasti Not 
only do I describe the conflict between the two races 
in this dance — I also become identified with the 
Indian and his world before it is over, which is the 
only method possible of ever really possessmg the 
Indian and his world as a cultural factor I think I 
really succeed in getting under the skin of this glorious 
and dying animal, m terms of expression, in symbols, 
which he, himself, would comprehend Pocahontas 
(the continent) is the common basis of our meeting, 
she survives the extmction of the Indian, who finally, 
after bemg assumed into the elements of nature (as 
he understood them) persists only as a kind of “eye” 
in the sky, or as a star that hangs between day 
and mght — ‘^e twilight’s dim perpetual throne ” * 
Ibid ,335-38 
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With mineral wariness found out the stone 
Where prayers, forgotten, streamed the 
mesa sands? 

He holds the twihght’s dim, perpetual 
throne 

Mythical brows we saw retirmg — loth, 9 

Disturbed and destined, mto denser green. 
Greeung they sped us, on the arrow’s oath. 
Now he incorrigibly what years 
between 

There was a bed of leaves, and broken play; 
There was a veil upon you, Pocahontas, 
bnde — 

0 princess whose brown lap was virgin 

May, 

And bridal hanks and eyes hid tawny pnde. 

1 left the village for dogwood By the canoe 
Tugging below the mill-race, I could see 
Your hair’s keen crescent running, and the 

blue 19 

First moth of evemng take wmg stealthily 

What laughing chams the water wove and 
threw! 

I learned to catch the trout’s moon 
whisper, I 

Drifted how many hours I never knew. 

But, watching, saw that fleet young crescent 
die, — 

And one star, swinging, take its place, 
alone. 

Cupped m the larches of the mountam 
pass — 

Until, immortally, it bled into the dawn. 

I left my sleek boat nibbhng margm 
grass . . 

I took the portage climb, then chose 
A further valley-shed, I ccvild not stop 30 
Feet nozzled wat’ry webs of upper flows. 
One white veil gusted from the very top 

O Appalachian Spring' I gained the ledge. 
Steep, inaccessible smile that eastward 
bends 

And northward reaches in that violet 
wedge 

Of Adirondacks' — wisped of azure wands. 

Over how many bluffs, tarns, streams I 
sped! 


— ^And knew myself withm some bodmg 
shade — 

Grey tepees tufting the blue knolls ahead. 
Smoke swirhng through the yellow 

chestnut glade . . 4° 

A distant cloud, a thunder-bud — it grew. 
That blanket of the skies the padded foot 
Within, — I heard it, ’til its rhythm drew, 

— Siphoned the black pool from the heart’s 
hot root' 

A cyclone threshes in the turbine crest. 
Swooping m eagle feathers down your 
back. 

Know, Maquokeeta, greeting, know death’s 
best, 

— Fall, Sachem, strictly as the tamarack' 

A birch kneels All her whisthng fingers fly 
The oak grove circles in a crash of leaves, 50 
The long moan of a dance is in the sky 
Dance, Maquokeeta - Pocahontas 
grieves . 

And every tendon scurries toward the 
twangs 

Of lightmng deltaed down your saber hair. 
Now snaps the flint m every tooth, red 
fangs 

And splay tongues thinly busy the blue 
air 

Dance, Maquokeeta' snake that hves 
before. 

That casts his pelt, and hves beyond! 
Sprout, horn' 

Spark, tooth' Medicine-man, relent, 

restore — 59 

Lie to us, — dance us back the tribal mom! 

Spears and assembhes black drums 
thrustmg on — 

0 yelling battlements, — I, too, was hege 
To rainbows curry mg each pulsant bone 
Surpassed the circumstance, danced out 

the siege' 

And buzzard-circleted, screamed from the 
stake, 

1 could not pick the arrows from my side 
Wrapped in that fire, I saw more escorts 

wake — 

Fhckermg, sprmt up the hill groms like a 
tide 
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I heard the hush of lava wrestling your 

arms, 69 

And stag teeth foam about the raven throat. 
Flame cataracts of heaven m seethmg 
swarms 

Fed down your anklets to the sunset’s 
moat 

O, hke the lizard m the furious noon. 

That drops his legs and colors m the sun, 

— ^And laughs, pure serpent. Tune itself, 
and moon 

Of his own fate, I saw thy change beguni 

And saw thee dive to kiss that destiny 
Like one white meteor, sacrosanct and 
blent 

At last with all that’s consummate and free 
There, where the first and last gods keep 

thy tent 80 


Thewed of the levm, thunder-shod and 
lean, 

Lo, through what infinite seasons dost thou 
gaze — 

Across what bivouacs of thin angered 
slam. 

And see’st thy bride immortal m the maize' 

Totem and fire-gall, slumbermg pyramid — 
Though other calendars now stack the sky. 
Thy freedom is her largesse. Prince, and 
hid 

On paths thou knewest best to claim her by 

High unto Labrador the sun strikes free 
Her speechless dream of snow, and surred 
again, 90 

She IS the torrent and the singing tree. 

And she is virgin to the last of men 

West, west and south' wmds over 
Cumberland 

And wmds across the llano grass resume 
Her hair’s warm sibilance Her breasts are 
fanned 

O stream by slope and vineyard — mto 
bloom' 

And when the caribou slant down for salt 
Do arrows thirst and leap? Do antlers shme 
Alert, star-triggered m the hstemng vault 
Of dusk? — And are her perfect brows to 

thine? 100 
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We danced, O Brave, we danced beyond 
their farms. 

In cobalt desert closures made our 
vows . . . 

Now is the strong prayer folded m thine 
&rTris> 

The serpent with the eagle in the boughs 
1926 1930 

III 

CUTTY SARK ' 

O, the navies old and oaken, 

O, the Tenter air e no more' 

— MELVILLE 

I met a man in South Street, tall — 
a nervous shark tooth swung on his 
chain 

His eyes pressed through green grass 
— green glasses, or bat hghts made them 
so — 

shine — 

GREEN— 

eyes — 

stepped out — forgot to look at you 

or left you several blocks away — 10 

in the mckel-m-the-slot piano jogged 
‘Stamboul Nights’ — weavmg somebody’s 
mckel — sang — 

0 Stamboul Rose — dreams weave the 

rose' 

Murmurs of Leviathan he spoke, 
and rum was Plato m our heads 

I In the same letter to Kahn, Crane wrote * “Cutty 
Sark” js a phantasy on the penod of the whalers and 
cbpper ships It also starts m the present and “pro> 
gresscs backwards ” The form of the poem may seem 
erratic, but is meant to present the hallucmauons ma- 
dent to rum-dnnkmg m a South Street dive, as well as 
reminiscent lurchings of a boat in heavy seas, etc So 

1 allow myself something of the same freedom of 
puncmation which b E Cummings employs 

* “Cutty Sark” is arranged on the plan of a fugue 
Two voices — that of the world of Time, and that of 
the World of Eterruty — are mterwoven in the action 
The Atlantis theme (Eternity, or the Absolute) la the 
transmuted voice of the mckel-m-the-slot piano, and 
this voice alternates with that of the derelia sailor and 
the description of the action It is mto this Absolute 
that the finale to the whole poem (Atlantis) projects 
at the close of the book. 

‘The calhgramme of ships, seen as a phantom regatta 
from Brooklyn Bridge on the way “home” is simply a 
lyrical apostrophe to a world of loveliness forever 
vanished ’ Ibtd ,339 
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‘It’s S S Ala — Antwerp — ^now remember 
kid 

to put me out at three she sails on time. 

I’m not much good at time any more 
keep 

weakeyed watches sometimes snooze — ’ his 
bony hands is 

got to beadng time . ‘A whaler 
once — 

I ought to keep time and get over it — I’m a 
Democrat — I know what time it is — No 
I don’t want to know what time it is — that 
damned white Arctic killed my time . ’ 

O Stamboul Rose — drums weave — 

‘I ran a donkey engme down there on the 
Canal 

m Panama — got ured of that — 
then Yucatan selling kitchenware — 
beads — 

have you seen Popocatepetl — birdless 
mouth 

with ashes sifung down — > 30 

and then the coast agam ’ 

Rose of Stamboul O coral Queen — 
teased remnants of the skeletons of cities — 
and galleries, galleries of watergutted lava 
snarling stone — green — drums — drown 
Sing' 

‘ — that spiracle’’ he shot a finger out the 
door 

‘O life’s a geyser — beautiful — my lungs — 

No — I can’t hve on land — ’’ 

I saw the frontiers gleaming of his mind, 40 
or are there frontiers — runmng sands 
sometimes 

running sands — somewhere — sands 
miming 

Or they may start some white machine that 
smgs. 

Then you may laugh and dance the 
axletree — 

steel — Sliver — kick the traces — and know — 

ATLANTIS ROSE drums wreathe the 
rose, 

the star floats burning in a gulf of tears 
and sleep another thousand — 

interminably 

long smce somebody’s mckel — stopped — 
playing— si 
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A wmd worned those wicker-neat lapels, the 
swingmg summer entrances to cooler 
hells 

Outside a wharf tmck nearly ran him down 
— he lunged up Bowery way while the dawn 
was puttmg the Stame of Liberty out — that 
torch of hers you know — 

I started walking home across the 
Bridge . . . 


Bhthe Yankee vamties, turreted spntes, 

winged 59 

British repartees, skil- 
ful savage sea-girls 

that bloomed m the spring — Heave, weave 
those bright designs the trade winds 
drive 

Sweet opium and tea, Yo-ho' 

Pennies for porpoises that bank the keeV 
Fins whip the breeze around Japan' 

Bright skysails ticketmg the line, wink 
round the Horn 
to Frisco, Melbourne . . 

Pennants, parabolas — 
clipper dreams mdehble and rangmg, 70 
baronial white on lucky blue’ 
Perennial-Cutry-trophied- 5 arft ’ 

Thermopylce, Black Prince, Flying Cloud 
through Sunda 

— ^scarfed of foam, their belhes veered 
green esplanades, 

locked in wmd-humors, ran their eastings 
down, 

at Java Head freshened the mp 

{sweet opium and tea') 

and turned and left us on the lee 

Bimilines tussehng (91 days, 20 hours and 
anchored') 79 

Rainbow, Leander 

(last trip a tragedy) — ^where can you be 
Nimbusi and you rivals two— 

a long tack keeping — 

Taeptng? 

Ariel? 

1926 1930 
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VII 

THE TUNNEL * 

To Find the Western path 
Right thro' the Gates of Wrath. 

— ^BLAKE 

Performances, assortments, resumes — 

Up Times Square to Columbus Circle 
lights 

Channel the congresses, mghtly sessions. 
Refractions of the thousand theatres, 
faces — 

Mysterious kitchens You shall search 

them all 

Some day by heart you’ll learn each famous 

Bight 

And watch the curtain hft in hell’s despite; 
You’ll find the garden m the third act dead. 
Finger your knees — and wish yourself m bed 
With tabloid cnme-sheets perched m easy 
sight lo 

Then let you reach your hat 
and go 

As usual, let you — also 
walking down — exclaim 
to twelve upward leaving 
a subscnption praise 
for what time slays 

Or can’t you quite make up your mind to 
nde, 

A walk is better underneath the L a brisk 
Ten blocks or so before’ But you find 

yourself 20 

Preparing penguin flexions of the arms, — 

As usual you will meet the scuttle yawn 
’’’he subway yawns the quickest promise 
home 

Be mimmum, then, to swim the hivmg 
swarms 

Out of the Square, the Circle burning 
bright — 

Avoid the glass doors gyrmg at your right. 
Where boxed alone a second, eyes take 
fright 

— Quite unprepared rush naked back to 
hght 

X In an earlier letter to Kahn» i8 March 19261 Crane 
spoke of ‘The Tunnel* as ‘the encroachment of ma- 
chinery on humanity, a kmd of purgatory in relation 
to the open sky of the last section * Hound and Horn, 
VU,iv,678 


And down beside the turnstile press the 
com 

Into the slot. The gongs already rattle. 30 
And so 

of aties you bespeak 
subways, rivered under streets 
andnvers. . . . In the car 
the overtone of motion 
underground, the monotone 
of motion IS the sound 
of other faces, also underground — 

‘Let’s have a pencil Jimmy — hving now 
at Floral Park 40 

Flatbush — on the fourth of July — 
hke a pigeon’s muddy dream — ^potatoes 
to dig m the field — travhn the town — ^too — 
mght after mght — the Culver line — the 
girls all shaping up — it used to be — ’ 

Our tongues recant like beaten weather 
vanes 

This answer hves like verdigris, like hair 
Beyond exunction, surcease of the bone. 
And repeuuon freezes — ‘What 

‘what do you want’ getting weak on the 

links’ 50 

fandaddle daddy don’t ask for change — IS 
THIS 

FOURTEENTH’ it’s half past six she 
said — if 

you don’t like my gate why did you 
swmg on It, why didja 
swing on It 
anyhow — ’ 

And somehow anyhow swing — 

The phonographs of hades in the bram 
Are tunnels that re-wind themselves, and 
love 

A burnt match skating m a unnal — 60 

Somewhere above Fourteenth TAKE 
THE EXPRESS 

To brush some new presentiment of pam — 

‘But I want service m this office SERVICE 
I said — after 

the show she cried a bttle afterwards 
but—’ 

Whose head is swmgmg from the swollen 
strap’ 

Whose body smokes along the bitten rails. 
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Bursts from a smouldermg bundle far 
behmd 

In back forks of the chasms of the 
brain, — 

Puffs from a riven stump far out behind 70 
In interborough fissures of the mmd ? 

And why do I often meet your visage here. 
Your eyes like agate lanterns — on and on 
Below the toothpaste and the dandruff ads? 
— ^And did then ridmg eyes right through 
your side, 

And did their eyes hke imwashed platters 
nde? 

And Death, aloft — gigantically down 
Probmg through you — toward me, O 
Evermore' 

And when they dragged your retching 
flesh. 

Your trembhng hands that night through 

Baltimore — 80 

That last night on the ballot rounds, did 
you 

Shaking, did you deny the ticket, Poel* 

For Gravesend Manor change at Chambers 
Street 

The platform hurries along to a dead stop 

The intent escalator hfts a serenade 
Stilly 

Of shoes, umbrellas, each eye attendmg its 
shoe, then 

Boltmg outright somewhere above where 
streets 

Burst suddenly in ram . . The gongs 

recur 

Elbows and levers, guard and hissing door 
Thunder is galvotherinic here below 

The car 91 

Wheels off The tram rounds, bendmg to a 
scream, 

Takmg the final level for the dive 
Under the river — 

And somewhat emptier than before. 
Demented, for a hitchmg second, humps; 
then 

Lets go . . . Toward comers of the floor 
Newspapers wmg, revolve and wmg 
Blank windows gargle signals through the 
roar 

And does the Daemon take you home, also. 
Wop washerwoman, with the bandaged 

hair> loi 


After the corridors are swept, the 
cuspidors — 

The gaunt sky-barracks cleanly now, and 
bare, 

O Genoese, do you bring mother eyes and 
hands 

Back home to children and to golden hair? 

Dffimon, demurrmg and eventful yawn' 
Whose hideous laughter is a bellows 
mirth 

— Or the muffled slaughter of a day m 
birth — 

O cruelly to inoculate the bnnkmg dawn 
With antennae toward worlds that glow 

and sink, — no 

To spoon us out more liquid than the dim 
Locution of the eldest star, and pack 
The conscience naveUed m the plunging 
wmd, 

Umbihcal to call — and straightway die' 

O caught like penmes beneath soot and 
steam. 

Kiss of our agony thou gatherest. 
Condensed, thou takest all — shrill ganglia 
Impassioned with some song we fail to 
keep 

And yet, like Lazams, to feel the slope. 

The sod and billow breakmg, — hfting 

ground, 120 

— A sound of waters bending astride the sky 
Unceasing with some Word that will not 
die . ' 


A tugboat, wheezing wreaths of steam. 

Lunged past, with one galvamc blare stove 
up the River 

I counted the echoes assembling, one after 
one. 

Searching, thumbing the midmght on the 
piers 

Lights, coasting, left the oily tympanum of 
waters. 

The blackness somewhere gouged glass on 
a sky 

And this thy harbor, O my City, I have 
driven under. 

Tossed from the coil of tickmg towers . . . 
Tomorrow, 130 

And to be ... Here by the River that is 
East — 

Here at the waters’ edge the hands drop 
memory. 
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Shadowless in that abyss they unaccounting 
he 

How far away the star has pooled the sea — 
Or shall the hands be drawn away, to die? 


Kiss of our agony Thou gatherest, 

O Hand of Fire 

gatherest — 

1926 1930 


HORACE GREGORY 

1898- 


A NOTE ON POETRY 

The language of modern poetry is best ex- 
plained by Wallace Stevens in his introduc- 
tion to Wilham Carlos Wilhams’s Collected 
Poems I cannot presume to say more than 
he has said in that sigmficant essay But 
there is perhaps sometlung to be said about 
my techmc of recreating images, for it is 
often closely related to the physical envi- 
ronment in which I hve The mooon picture 
has deeply influenced our visual conscious- 
ness, quite as a speech heard over the radio 
enters our conception of the spoken word 
And certam other means of mechanical in- 
venuon, as well as the sciences of physical- 
chemistry, have greatly altered our concep- 
uons of time and space In so far as these 
actually enter our hves and become part of 
human consciousness, they become impor- 


tant and from them ‘new’ sensations are 
aroused, so much so, that it may be said 
that we see and feel thmgs in a ‘new’ per- 
spective Some few of my poems reveal the 
direct influence of montage, particularly, 
‘New York, Cassandra’ m which images 
are superimposed one upon the other m 
rapid succession, m the order of their emo- 
tional mtensity This poem must not be 
read as one might read a narrauve, nor 
should the Emerson secnon of Chorus For 
Survival, nor ‘It is 'Later Than You Think.’ 
In these poems the visual techmc owes a 
debt to the consciousness of livmg m a 
world in which human emotions are deeply 
affected by ‘new’ sensations It is my hope 
always to convey precise emotion which is 
the funcuon of poetry, no matter where or 
when It happens to be written. 


NEW YORK, CASSANDRA 

Cassandra, the world’s on fire, the harvest’s sour 
from Salem into China, an old sailor’s song 
sung to the yellow sea that pours 
oceans of grain over us, fire and flood. 

It will be hard to sleep. 


Macbeth has murder’d sleep, sleep festering 

under his eyehds, Cassandra, like an old wound split wide. 

Macbeth shall sleep no more — good mght, Macbeth — 
wake well tomght. 

spring (naked mind) 10 

arms, sheets, window curtams pushed aside 
to see the fire, hear the guns. 


Breakfast will be delayed beyond Canopus, 

lunch clean, untouched by human hands, embalmed in cellophane, 
revolving in an automat, will wait . . . 

Somebody said that Macbeth went msane, 
leaped thirty stories down to Bimam wood 

(mane, 

O Dunsinane, your palaces are empty) 
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The king bled through the sheets (cock crow) Macbeth 
grew sick, cracked the eternal vermes 
engraved upon his heart m rock 

Pick me sweet venues, 

sweet vermes, 

where shall we find again such girls as these? 
Nighungale Venus, bnght Beatrice shall smg tomght, 
silverhpped reqmem Mary shall answer them, 
clothed in the blood of Christ down to her knees 
Pick me sweet vermes, 

sweet vermes 

They stand, 

a row of broken statues from Alexandna (b c.) 
to Salt Lake City 


II 

Give Cerberus a non-employment wage, the dog is hungry 
This head served in the war, Cassandra, it lost an eye, 
that head spits fire, for it lost its tongue licking the paws 
of hons caged in WaU Street and their claws 
were meraless 

Follow, O follow him, loam-hmbed Apollo, cnimbhng before 

Tiffany’s window, he must buy 

himself earrings for he meets his love tomght, 

(Blossommg Juhet 

emptied her love into her true love’s lap) 
dies in his arms 

He IS a poet, 

kiss him, Socrates 

They say the red arm of the Proletanat swings. 

Hammer and Sickle, a quarter moon in the sky. 

The dogstar comets leap 

They say Macbeth embezzled funds, the market 
fell too soon, too soon the hands of Christ 
withered on the cross 

His wife was barren 

(her eyes are flowers 

blowing in the field down where the Lackawanna railroad runs: 
flow softly rivers of coal and steam) 

His hfe msurance went to the banks 

III 

There are five hmousines, unbought, rottmg behind plate glass, 
dehcate worms in leather and sharp Apnl grass 
piercmg steel )omts . . 

Talk to the guns, Cassandra, tell them this is peace, 
not war, not war. 


peace. 


PEACE. 
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We came to you with a city m our hands, 
we said 

Destroy this city, by God, we hate this aty. 

You heard us and your house was a tower of flames 
Remember there was once a king, an old kmg with an iron beard. 

Whose hfe was hke your house, a floor of ashes. 70 

He put out his eyes, Cassandra 

We shall keep 

our eyes though we learn nothmg 

The night is cold, 

Cassandra 

1932 1933 


POEM FOR MY DAUGHTER 
Tell her I love 

she will remember me 

always, for she 

IS of my tissues made, 

she will remember 

these streets where the moon’s shade 
falls and my shadow mingles 
with shadows sprung 
from a midnight tree 

TeU her I love that I 10 

am neither in earth nor sky, 
stone nor cloud, 
but only this 

walled garden she knows weU 
and which her body is. 

Her eyes alone shall make 
me blossom for her sake, 
contamed within her, all 
my days shall flower or die, 

birthday or funeral «> 

concealed where no man’s eye 
flnds me unless she says. 

He IS my flesh and I 
am what he was. 

1932 1933 


FROM CHORUS FOR SURVIVAL 
VI 

Under the stone I saw them flow, 
express Times Square at five o’clock 
eyes set m darkness, tramphng down 
all under, hmbs and bodies driven 
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m crowds, crowds over crowds, the street 
exit in starlight and dark air 
to empty rooms, to empty arms, 
wall paper gardens flowering there, 
error and loss upon the walls 

I saw each man who rode alone 
prepare for sleep m deeper sleep 
and there to ride, sightless, unknown, 
to darkness that no day recalls 

Riderless home, shoulder to head, 
feet on concrete and steel to ride 
Times Square at mormng and repeat 
tomorrow’s five o’clock in crowds 
(red hght and green for speed) descend 
break entrance home to love or hate 
(I read the answer at the door) 
the desnnauon marked ‘Return, 
no stop till here, this is the end ’ 

1934-1935 


XIII 

Through streets where crooked Wicklow flows 

I saw a man with broken nose 

His venomous eyes turned full on me 

And cursed the ancient poverty 

That scarred his hmbs and mired his clothes. 

O cursed, zotnd-dnven poverty 

That breaks the man and mires his clothes 

Beyond the street, beyond the town. 

Rose hill and tree and sea and down 
O drear and shadowy green ash-tree, 

O hills that neither sleep nor rest 
But are hke waves in that dark sea 
That rides the wind, nor-east, nor-west, 

0 cursed, wtnd-driven poverty ' 

Below the hiU, below the town. 

Deep, whispermg voices everywhere 
Break quiet m the mormng air 
And mount the skies to pierce the sun 

1 saw the naked, cowermg man 
Shrink in the midmght of his eye. 

There, to eat bitterness withm, 

And close the door and hide the sin 
That made his withering heart run dry 
O venomous, dark, unceasing eye 

That turned on street and town and me. 
Between the waves of hill and sea 
Until his eyehd closed the sky. 
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The rain-nlled, shaken, green ash-tree 
Spread roots to gather him and me 

In downward pull of earth that drains 30 

The blood that empties through men’s vems 

Under the churchyard, under stone 

Until the body hes alone 

And will not wake nor wmd, nor sky 

Brmg sunhght into mormng air 

And breathe disquiet everywhere 

Into the heart of hiU and town 

O heart whose heart is hke my own 
And not to rest or sleep but chmb 

Wearily out of earth again 40 

To feed again that venomous eye 
That is the manhood of my ume. 

Whether at home or Wicklow town 

This IS my street to walk agam, 

O cursedy tuind-dnven poverty, 

I hear the coming of the ram. 

1934 1935 


XIV 

After a year's 
travel Emerson 
recrosses the 
Atlantic and IS 
back heme ut 
Concordt 1833 

‘The voyage crossed, the firmament one star, 

New found New England, home 

Now meet me there 

In Concord’s orchard where the apple bough 
Swings over shoulder at the window-pane 
In the green season 

Wake my hmbs agam 
Adam-Ralph Emerson, the first man here, 

Eden, the gate unlatched, this place my own 

He recalls London 

And I have seen the world, heard the lark chmbmg lo 

His golden smuous music in dark air. 

That speech unknown but to the subtlest ear 
Echo through morning over St Paul’s dome. 

Wing foUowmg through April’s hemisphere. 

Not less famihar now than earth at home 
England, the colosseum of great rrunds 

Visits CoUndge, 

Under deep trees, the bright-eyed manner, 

Coleridge, speaking and the music gone 
Miraculous white hair, the oracle 

Voice descendmg, flowmg on, 20 

Knowmg, perhaps, that I would understand. 

Me, in a vision, under visionary eyes, 

>4y pale, frml body and the profile spare. 
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Visible the wedding guest who must depart. 
Must go hke youth before the day is done. 
Saying “good-bye” and clasp an aged hand. 

Perhaps he knew, perhaps he saw . . . 


then Carlyle 


Perhaps Carlyle 

Read something m my veins. 

Maryt 'the aunt 
of genius' speaks 

We are a little mad, 30 

The Emersons, blood thin but deep and the quick body given 
To God at bed-time, clipped withm the spirit 
In sleep, m prayers, the candle ht at dark 
In homage to the sun 
Dissolve the body and the light is gone 
The stars expire and angels lose their glory. 

The vertebrae within a nest of quiet 
Between the sheets to fear the wind that stirs 
Cypress and willow over us 

Essential 40 

I, the boy, the curious scienufic dreaming eye 
Fixed on the landscape ash-tree, elm. 

And ripphng grass hke water at low tide 
Trees’ branches spars of Salem’s ships that rode 
Jewel-edged at sunset mto Asia’s side. 

Her mght our noon, her noon-day our tomorrow. 

The tropic desert silence under snow 

The Emerson 
famfy fireside 

Lyceum 

Lectures at the hearth at home, and in the fire there, 

My boyhood saw 50 

Greek islands floating over Harvard Square 
Homer, the bhnd head sleeping 
In celestial seas, 

Everett, the voice, askmg whose hps were these 
Come out of time to breathe our nauve air’ 

State House, the fallen stone Acropohs . . 

77te Emerson 
poets Dante i the 
did poett 

And at my hearth, the family Lyceum 
Feed the soul’s sepulture, they said, and hear 
Dante the Florentine who walked to heaven. 

Spiring m golden cages out of hell «o 

To hail unearthly love, the Beatrice 
Lady and bnde, 

spirit on the last hill 
Of that high world, 

O Paradiso' 

And the last desire 

Turned in a crystal image on the stair’ 

More beautiful than dress that angels wear 

Was hers, whose waking limbs were cloaked with fire 
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and Thomas Grayt 
tht ntw 

Read Thomas Gray, the grave-yard mghungale, 70 

The cold rhyme out of season, raven-dark 

November-piercmg death at April’s core 

Love, fame, Cromwell or Milton sleep at last 

In dust that circles at the cottage door 

Worship and heresy God’s food, the devil’s meat. 

Black cloth and ashes where I sit to eat — 

Tiu rtjtcnmof 
tht mtnatry and 
Cahnmsm. 

To be divine 

(and through my heart great goodness flows) 

To walk in India at a Concord shnne. 


Bitter the thinkmg man who sees so 

The careful millionaire, the red frontier 

In city walls closed, and the hot mills pour 

Iron for guns, starvauon, war 

To know too well, to think too Jong 


The bitter hours into seasons pass 
Until the soul fills up, 

Breaks, scatters backward into that better time that never was 
We are alive this hour and survive 

Then, walk with me alone an cM'chard mile 
Into the twihgfit end of Concord days, 

Know in my face the acquiescent smile, 

Dissention always deepest in mild gaze 

To look down darkness toward the trembling light — 


Lights out' and the globe broken. And with hot irons 
Put out both mine eyes^. 

Still gaze toward music where the hght 
Was and the song 


Swing chariot philomel in midnight skies' 
Broken, yet not unheard 

Say in my heart I am 

That angry ancient legend of a bird 
Who walked alive 

eaung the ashes of his funeral um, 

Ahve to walk until the memory fails 
In clapboard lecture halls 

O my America, 

And not to speak of you except m praise. 

The midland ocean at my heart. 

Thou art Atlantis risen from the seas, 

Bride of the Indian Summer and the com. 
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The mountain forest, slow, unwindmg plain' 

The many footed cities at thy side . . 

I am thy husband to divorce thee never 

Never-forever is a long, long time 

For faith in blindness and the memory gone. 

This place an orchard and no roads. 

Yet every step I take shall be my own 
Till houses fall in houses, cities fall 
Still floats the wedding caul, the oversoul. 

My name the hydrographic written on 
This stone that crumbles with the garden wall 

Cheerful, the actual smile is permanent, 

I turn my head always to face the sun ’ 

1933-1935 1935 

XV 

The meek shall dismhertt the earth 

From Furmshed Rooms at twihght through the rain, — 

Traffic in asphalt mirrors on the Square 
Gathers before it mounts Fifth Avenue, 

North through the white-arc’d victory in stone, 

Toward five o’clock, past Forty Second Street, — 

Midiught at Riverside and no return 

The voices out of air. 

The dying echoes of a bitter year 

‘Come talk to me at 61, my attic 10 

An antique stairway-landing in the sky, 

My heart, your friend ’ 

O poet, dying at this year’s end. 

An old man in the mirror’s calendar' 

The house, an old ship harbored mto ahen time, 

Dry-docked in broken timber, the bricks fallen. 

Steel hawsers spht, the cormce sprung 
Here, the brass plate, another poet’s name, 

‘Where Allen Seeger hved,’ but read no more. 

See this man leamng from the top flight floor, 20 

Unfolding hght from the quick eye. 

Mid-darkness, down 

His body was a shadow on the stair. 

The resurrection from a wax museum 
In X-ray photographs agamst the wall. 

The voice, Isaiah’s noise at heaven’s throne 

‘I have been ill, been poor, the menopause 

Too long and all gestation ceased, yet m my dreams ahve 

With poetry, the long wave coihng 

In my blood, and after it, the tide. 20 


I am the poet of the golden bird. 
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The winged bough whose day is always spring, 

Whose fiery chariot is the song unheard 
Leaping the ashes of tune’s Ilhum 
From dark to dark . . . 

Perhaps no one will hear 

Me when I say “It is impossible to die,” 

Seemg men starve at street comers in ram, 

(My face reflected in each eye, 

The soul’s glass inward down the vertebrse). 

When there’s a word unsaid that I must find 
Written across the bottom of my bram. 

There, m the long qmetus after pain. 

In sleep, in memories . . . 

Shakespeare and Dante smgmg in the shade. 

Perpetual oak and ohve sheltermg 

The dehcate laurel of middle-aged spring — 

May m October and an early frost 
The dream still warm — 

Will no one hear my dream? 

Before the words are lost 

In speech of men unborn on foreign shores? 

Weeping m gas-ht sohtudes of fame, 

I saw the naked goddess of the sky 

Open her lips to mine 

Unul I waked “Good mommg” to the sun. 

And no one knew my name 

I had been gone 

Too long, revolving doors, no entrance, here’s the street. 
We’ll take your finger prints next time we meet. 

The face is unfamihar — 

And old friends 

Stored all my letters in forgotten drawers 

Then my book perished 
At second-hand, old stock, unsold m dust. 

The leaf uncut, unfallen from the tree 

Who touches it unfolds my heart, heart, body 

Tremblmg between sheets m a cold room 

On wmter mornings and the sun gone out 

To pace the park with nursemaids m the Square . . . 

O my Amenca, m me discover 

Thy face m darkness and thy road dissevered, 

The hundred milhon souls unknown, unknown 
Bright m obhvion and yet unseen. 

Each house an institution for the bhnd, 

A local habitauon with no name, 

Unnl the blow-torch splmters stone 

I saw the flame 

Leap fifty stories high m elevators 
Ridmg through the sky. 

Will someone speak? There is no requiem ’ 

1933 
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IT IS LATER THAN YOU THINK 
Abigail to Minerva 

Save us, O save us, cries Abigail to Minerva 

Do you see what tune it is 

On the clock’s face, full moon half-risen m July, 

Bells chiming’ Look at time, Minerva, O come m from the tomb. 

That orchard where the apple tree’s last century 
Now blooms imderground, its dry roots spreading 
Across the graveyard whose only flower is thin grass 
Of lost New Milford I am here on the top stair 
Holdmg the hamster to keep from falhng 

Come, come to me, Minerva, before the clock strikes, lo 

Before we dissolve in night wmd, the pure darkness that has no name. 

Do not wait now until I call no more. 

Until the voice itself is gone, when hands lose hold on oak. 

When stays in calico no longer hold weak body 
Is that your footstep at the door? 

Is your hand raised to knock, have you come quietly 

As you once did as a child, deceiving me, stealing the young heart 

Out of my clumsy flesh, perfect cool fingers closmg over the rich heart’ 

My body trembhng, my lips saying ‘No, this is not my sister. 

This gold-haired girl, whose pale skm is dehght, ao 

Clear water in crystal as the noon sun shmes through it. 

She is not my sister,’ but someone seen 

As a vision in a noon-tide dream, naked and faindy smiling. 

Small hand of love extended from thin arm. 

The bare feet scarcely pressing grass 

And love’s hand offermg new-picked buttercups 

Come, come, O come, Minerva, both of us must be here 

To meet this hour in an old empty house 

Where the clock strikes everywhere, even between its walls, 

Through coverlet, through pillow ‘One, two, one, two’ 30 

As though distant owls called us awake to tell us the actual dream had fled. 

That we could not return to what we were 
In the old orchard on a summer noon. 

There, quite alone, locked in each other’s arms in prayer; 

That a third face had slipped between us 

And a third pair of eyes looked down 

From heaven unmovmg, piercmg sun’s rays at noon. 

Entering even the darkness of the night that has no moon 

If I were calhng someone who had no name, she would come sooner, Minerva' 

If my voice were a voice without words, 40 

Would you hear me calhng, calhng as a bird calls 

After the trap has sprung and will call agam 

After he has been set free, knowing the cage is always there. 

Even in the topmost branches of the tallest elm’ 

Would you hear me then, Minerva, would you know the voice was I, 

A tired woman, who has hved fifty years too long 

Beyond noon when we met and from that hour had no need of love? 

This white house is no longer white, but gray rain-beaten. 
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DiflScult to see at night unless the lamp 

Is lit at kitchen window or the moon carries our iron so 

Cock-crowing weather vane across her face 

Do not step from the path, Minerva, clear road between our hearts, 

Sun-ht, moon-lit, for the orchard grass 

Uncut so long conceals the treacherous dead grape vine, apple root. 

Rose brier, rusty scythe and the half-dug pit that was to be a grave 
Come to the door, say without words through faintly smihng lips 
‘Yes, we have hved too long and there is danger everywhere’ 

Because the clock’s hands move across the full moon’s face. 

Because Grandfather Colby died before the hour struck. 

And the whole town knew the clock was slow, 60 

Retarding time that I could not set right 

Loss of a million hours in our blood 

I heard him scream in the same voice that I call now 

‘It’s late, It’s very late’ 

And after him banks closed, crops failed. 

And the workmen starved hke varnished rats between factory walls 
And the food store failed 

‘It’s late,’ he said, ‘will someone break the clock that’s always late'’ 

Come to me, child Minerva, like the child Christ 

In a vision to his dying mother, 70 

Thorn-free and body whole, the cross forgotten. 

Eyes wide and beautiful, forever piercing death 

Come, come, Minerva, close the door softly as I no longer wait. 

Feeling the earth downplunging in darkness, sink in deeper earth, 

I saying qiuetly ‘It is very late. 

It IS later than you think ’ 

1936 
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JOHN SMITH (1580-1631) 


The first book written in the English colo- 
nies was by a man well fitted to a new land. 
Captam John Smith had led, according to 
his own story, an adventurer’s Lfe had 
fought ‘beyond all men’s expectauon’ on 
the Contment, waged Christian warfare 
against the Turks, been captured and sold 
into slavery, and beat out his master’s 
brams to wm his way to freedom Devi- 
ously, by way of Russia and Africa, he had 
returned home, but two years of Enghsh 
calm were apparently enough Late m i6o6 
he sailed with 143 colomsts for Virginia 
The expediuon was financed by the Vir- 
gima Company of London, one of the cor- 
porauons established for the settlement and 
exploitation of new territory m America 
Once m Virginia, Smith found enough 
excitement He was in and out of control of 
the disorganized settlement at Jamestown, 
and was harassed by the difficulty of pro- 
visiomng the colomsts and pacifying the 
natives When the vessel which had first 
brought the colonists was retunung m 1608 
to England after a second voyage. Smith 
sent back the manuscript of A True Rela- 
tion It was a busmess report and a news- 
letter Almost immediately on its receipt m 
England the manuscript was pubhshed 
In his dedication of a later book, The 
General History of Virginia, New England 
& the Summer /s/es(London, 1624), Smith 
declared that the events ‘ought to have 
been clad in better robes than my rude mih- 
tary hand can cut out m paper ornaments. 
But because, of the most things therem, I 
am no compiler by hearsay, but have been a 
real actor, I take myself to have a property 


RICHARD 

The Enghsh who were hungry for news 
from Virginia were not forced to content 
themselves with accounts m prose The 
broadside was a popular medium, and 
Rich’s News from Vtrgima(lJ 3 ndon, 1610) 
was m the suitable ballad form. Almost 
nothing 18 known of Rich’s identity, not 
even his first name bemg certam He was 


m them, and therefore have been bold to 
challenge them to come under the reach of 
my own rough pen ’ This might even more 
truly have been prefixed to A True Relation. 
There were few wasted words in his ac- 
count of the first year of the settlement It 
was written with functional directness and 
simphcity. Smith’s later prose was more 
ornate, it was not better. 

In 1609, Smith returned to England, 
after quarrehng over the leadership of the 
colony He became mterested m the settle- 
ment of New England, and m 1614 made a 
voyage of exploration along that coast, an 
account of which he pubhshed m A De- 
scription of New England^London, 1616). 
In addition to numerous pamphlets to en- 
courage colonization, he wrote a picaresque 
autobiography, which he called The True 
Travels, Adventures, and Observattoru of 
Captain John Smith, in Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, and Amenca(X-oiidoa, 1630). He died 
m 1631 

Edward Arber, ed , Travels and Works of 
Captam John Smith, with a Biographicail 
and Critical Introduction by A.G Brad- 
ley 2 vols (Edmburgh, 1910). 

E K Chatterton, Captain John 5 mirA(New 
York, 1927) 

W Eames, A Bibliography of Captain John 
S»Mt/i(New York, 1927) 

Henry Adams, ‘Captam John South,’ North 
American Reznew, CIV, i~^o 
J M Morse, ‘John Srmth and His Criucs. 
A Chapter in Colomal Historiography,’ 
Journal of Southern //istoiy, 1,123-37. 


RICH (y?.i6io) 

evidendy a member of the company of set- 
tlers under Sir Thomas Gates, who were 
wrecked on the Bermudas in the summer of 
1609 during a voyage to Virginia. After ten 
troubled months among the hogs and tor- 
toises, the survivors contmued to Vir ginia 
m two cedarwood pinnaces which they 
built. Rich returned from there to Eng- 
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land, and seems to have rushed into poetry, 
though he promised a later and fuller ac- 
count of his adventures in prose 

In his preface. Rich addressed the pub- 
hc ‘Reader, thou dost peradventure imag- 
me that I am mercenary in this business, 
and write for money, as your modem poets 
are use[d] to do, hired by some of those 
ever-to-be-admired Adventureres to flatter 
the world NO ' I disclaim it* I have known 
the voyage, passed the danger, seen that 
honorable work of Virginia, and, I thank 
God, am arrived here to tell thee what I 
have seen, done, and passed If thou wilt 
believe me, [do] so, if not, so too, for I can- 
not force thee but to thme own liking I 
am a soldier, blunt and plain, and so 13 the 
phrase of my news, and I protest it is true 
If thou ask why I put it in verse, I pnthee 


know It was only to feed mme own 
humor ’ 

Rich was hardly a poet of sensibihty, but 
he managed to cram mto his verse a com- 
plicated sequence of events and an amazing 
amount of detailed informauon about the 
most recent terms under which the Vir- 
ginia Company of London would send out 
a planter His disastrous voyage did not in 
the least daunt him ‘I must not lose my 
patrimony,’ he wrote, ‘I am for Virgima 
again ’ 

Robert Gray, A Good Speed to Virginia 
(London, 1609), Richard Rich, Nevies 
from Ktrgima(London, 1610) Edited by 
William F Craven (Scholars’ Facsimiles 
and Reprints, N Y , 1937 ) 


WILLIAM BRADFORD (1590-1657) 


William Bradford was born in Yorkshire 
m 1590, and while still a boy allied himself 
with religious Nonconformists He joined 
the closely-kmt group which met at Scrooby 
with William Brewster, and m 1609 he mi- 
grated with them to Holland. The wander- 
ing was not over, and in 1620 he sailed with 
these and others for America There they 
established the colony at Plymouth A few 
months after their arrival their first gover- 
nor died, and Bradford was elected to suc- 
ceed him Thirty-one umcs in all he filled 
the office 

The seventeenth century held history in 
great respect, not only for the simple pleas- 
ure It gave in readmg the events of the past, 
but because a general adherence to the au- 
thority of tradiuon made such knowledge 
essential to any determmation of civil or 
ecclesiastical policy It was natural enough 
that Bradford should wish to recount the 
history which he was helping to make Like 
a modem Moses, he made it his duty to 
chromcle his people’s exodus, that the true 
line of tradition should not be broken in the 
future by an ignorance of the immediate 
past He died in 1657, but his history Of 
Plymouth Plantation covers only the years 
up to a decade before 

His maimer was, as he said, to tell all 
these events m a ‘plam style,’ and he wrote 
with quiet digruty Unlike the writers of 


news-letters he sought a definite emoQonal 
effect, and this he brought about by a con- 
scious use of biblical analogies and over- 
tones His phrases from the Testaments 
were borrowed not to replemsh a scant 
imagination, but to evoke for readers, as 
familiar with the Bible as he himself, paral- 
lels inseparably a part of the greatest store- 
house of their fancy Technically the effea 
was not different from that of allusion in 
poetry like Milton’s on minds perfectly at 
home in the classics The emouonal reaction 
was, however, as preachers knew, far greater. 

Bradford’s manuscript itself had an ex- 
atmg history Part of the great collection of 
New England historical material gathered 
m the early eighteenth century by Thomas 
Pnnee and depiosited m the hbrary of the 
Old South Church in Boston, it was prob- 
ably seized by some British soldier during 
the occupation of Boston at the time of the 
Revolution. Then it was lost track of for 
three-quarters of a century before it was 
discovered in the library of the Bishop of 
London The history was first published m 
full in 1856, and in 1897 its manuscript was 
returned to this country 

W T Davis, ed , Bradford’s History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation, 1606-1646 Original 
Narratives of Early American History 
(NY, 1908) 
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A H Plumb, WiUtatn Bradford of Plymouth 
(Boston, 1920) 

WiUston Walker, Ten New England Leaders 
(N Y , 1901), pp 3-45 
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E F Bradford, ‘Consaous Art m Bradford’s 
History of Plymouth Plantation,’ New 
England Quarter ly, I, 


THOMAS MORTON (Ji 1622-1647) 


Not all persons in New England were 
moved to settle there by the impulsion of 
God Thomas Morton was not His first ap- 
pearance in New England in 1622 appears 
to have been as one of fifty or sixty ‘rude 
and profane fellows’ sent out to trade in ri- 
valry with the Pilgrims Leaving New Eng- 
land after a single summer, he returned 
with a similar party some years later and set 
up a post at Quincy from which to trade for 
fur with the Indians A liberal supply of 
liquor and guns for barter brought him a 
success which threatened not only the trade 
but the safety of the Pilgrim Fathers To 
this competition and danger they objected, 
as well as to a looseness of conduct which 
offended their sense of morality He was 
seized in 1628 by Capt Miles Standish of 
Plymouth, and was sent under arrest to 


England A year and a half later he re- 
turned, and the expulsion was repeated — 
this time by the Puritans from Salem, after 
Endecott had cut down Morton’s maypole 
In 1637 he published in Holland his New 
English Canaan as a kind of defense of his 
actions In 1643 he reappeared in Massa- 
chusetts Hustled off, he went to Maine and 
then to Rhode Island, but returned still 
again This time he was thrown into prison 
for a year, and two years after his release he 
died No one mourned him 

His book had some of the amusement 
which goes with any burlesque, but its wit 
has generally been overestimated in periods 
of reaction against the Puritan character 

C.F Adams,Jr ,The New English Canaan of 
Thomas Morton(Bost.on, 1883) 


NATHANIEL WARD (c 1578-1652) 


No one of gustier humor and few of greater 
learning than Nathaniel Ward came to New 
England A Suffolk man, bom about 1578, 
he was educated at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and received his degree m 
1599 He then read law, but turned to the 
ministry After pulpits in Pmssia and m 
Lcmdon he was presented with a rural 
Essex living, from which he was dismissed 
in 1633 because of his nonconformity In 
the next year he went to Massachusetts, 
where he became co-pastor of the church ai 
Agawam (Ipswich) He was not well, and 
on his retirement two years later the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts took advan- 
tage of his legal and religious traimng by re- 
cruiting him to aid in the preparation of the 
legal code of the commonwealth. The Body 
of Liberties 

It IS, however, by The Simple Cobler of 
Aggawam in Amenca{Lx)Tidon, 1647) that he 
is known today. Emigrants to New England 
saw no reason to cut themselves off from 
their mother-country, and considered it a 


pnvilege and a duty to offer advice and the 
pure example of New England for guidance 
m religious and avil disputes at home 
Thus even the establishment of the first 
printing press at Boston m 1638 did not 
materially lessen the number of colomal 
books pubhshed in England 

Ward, who described himself on the 
title-page of his Simple Cobler as one ‘will- 
ing to help mend his nauve country, lam- 
entably tattered, both m the upper- 
leather and sole, with all the honest stitches 
he can take,’ was eager to be of help His 
honest stitches ripped mto the rotten 
leather He had no patience with those 
Englishmen who tried to patch with tolera- 
tion New England gave free hberty to 
troublesome sects, liberty ‘to keep away 
fix»m us, and such as will come — to be gone 
as fast as they can, the sooner the better ’ 
The problem of extravagant apparel had 
been a topic of controversy smce the repeal 
by James I of all sumptuary legislauon. 
English ministers railed from the pulpit 
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against any woman ‘with a niff like a sail, 
with a feather in her cap hke a flag in 
her top, to tell, I think, which way the wmd 
will blow ’ Ward )omed in the hue and cry 
His style is swift and full-blooded, and he 
had a racy delight m the creation of nonce- 
words from Latin, which smack almost as 
much of Plautus as of seventeenth-century 
hterary conceit He wrote in this fashion, he 
says in a significant appendix, lest he ‘speak 
to hght heads with heavy words ’ 

The Simple Cobler was popular m Eng- 
land, and ran into four editions in its first 
year No doubt others like Adam Eyre, the 
solemn Yorkshire diarist who was bothered 
both by his consaence and his wife’s love of 
finery, noted soon after its publication 
‘This day I rested at home aU day, and m 
the mom I read a part of the Amencan 
Cobbler, and wrote m the margin as far as 
I went ’ 

Ward returned to England the year be- 
fore Its pubhcauon, repeated his message m 


person before the Commons as he had 
promised, published two other nunor vol- 
umes, and died m 1652 in Essex, where he 
had returned to become pastor 

Nathamel Ward, The Simple Cobler of Ag- 
gawam in ^/wencfl(London, 1647) Ed- 
ited by Lawrence C Wroth (Scholars’ 
Facsimiles and Reprmts, N.Y , 1937 ) 

T F Waters,ed ,The Simple Cobler of Agga- 
luam by Rev Nathaniel Ward A reprint 
of the 4th edition, with facsimiles of title 
page, preface, and head-hnes, and the 
exact text, and an essay ‘Nathamel Ward 
and The Simple Cobler ’ Publications of 
the Ipswich Historical Society, X.WiSsL- 
lem. Mass , 1905) 

J W Dean, Memoir of the Rev Nathaniel 
Ward{Mbsny, 1868) 

Frances Baldwin, Sumptuary Legislation and 
Personal Regulation in EnglandiBniti- 
more, 1926). 


ROGER WILLIAMS (c 1603-1683) 


Roger Williams was even more trouble- 
some to the New England Puritans than 
Thomas Morton had been, yet he had an 
abihty vhich they conceded and which 
posterity adrmres He was bom about 1603, 
the son of a prosperous London shop- 
keeper His brilhance as a youth brought 
him to the attention of Sir Edward Coke, 
the famous jurist and parhamentarian, who 
got him a scholarship at the Charterhouse 
school Later Wilhams was a member of 
Pembroke College at Cambridge, from 
which he received a degree m 1626 He then 
studied for the mimstry A friend of many 
of the Puritan leaders, he sailed ir. 1630 for 
New England to take part in this radical 
experiment in the estabhshment of a Puri- 
tan commonwealth 

Wilhams found the new state not entirely 
congenial to his own ideas of reform As a 
theorist he objected to the legality of the 
colomsts’ title to their land, a view which 
they naturally resented Even more, Wil- 
liams disliked their hesitancy to cut loose 
from the Established Church In his search 
for the ideal he followed the path of sepa- 
ratism and ended at a position from which 
he could see only the beauty of rehgious 


liberty He was not a mute and cool con- 
former Cotton Mather, in his history of 
New England, described him as a windmill, 
whose whirl was hkely to set all America 
afire In 1635 Wilhams was bamshed, and 
with a group of followers founded Provi- 
dence 

Like most Puritans, Williams was a 
sturdy pamphleteer Best known of his dis- 
putes IS that with John Cotton, of Boston, 
on the principle of freedom of conscience 
Cotton originally attacked an English de- 
fense of such hberty, Wilhams answered 
with The Bloody Tenet of Persecution, for 
Cause of Conscience, discussed in a Confer- 
ence between Truth and Peace(London, 
1644), Cotton rephed twice, once with The 
Bloody Tenet Washed{Landon, 1647), and 
Wilhams ended the argument, though not 
the question, with The Bloody Tenet Yet 
More P/oody (London, 1652) 

The dialogue as a form for such discus- 
sion had been popular since Plato, both in 
prose and poetry It has certain dramatic 
values, and clarity results from the straight- 
forward use of pro and con William Brad- 
ford wrote several times m this manner, 
and It IS basically the form of Anne Brad- 
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street’s poem, ‘The Flesh and the Spirit ’ 
Williams’ hfe was never free from con- 
troversy, and his ‘Letter to the Town of 
Providence’ is an important clarification of 
his amtude towards hberty of conscience 
It has been said by Moses Coit Tyler, best 
of the historians of American colonial htera- 
ture, to have ‘the moral and hterary har- 
momes of a classic.’ Wilhams wrote nothing 
to surpass it 
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The Wntir^s of Roger Wtlhams, 6 vols , m 
Publications of the Narragansett Club 
(Providence, 1866-74) 

J E Ernst, Roger Williams, New England 
FirebrandCH Y , 1932). 

H B Parkes, ‘John Cotton and Roger Wil- 
hams Debate Toleration, 1644-1652,’ 
New England Quarterly, IV, JS5-56 


PHILIP PAIN Q-c 1668) 


Daily MeditationslCambridge, 1668) ap- 
pears to be the first book of original verse 
published m the Enghsh colomes Of Philip 
Pam, Its author, nothmg is known except 
that a memorial poem calls him young, 
and the title-page describes him as one 
‘who lately suffering shipwreck, was 
drowned ’ He may not have been even tech- 
mcally an American, unless this is assumed 
from the fact that the book was apparently 
not published in England 

Whoever the author, the book is impor- 
tant as an indication of the interest in poetry 
m New England In the translation of such 
sacred poems as the Psalms, the Puritan 
was unwilling to sacrifice the exacmess of 
the divinely mspired original ‘for the sake 
of a little Jingle at the end of a line’, but he 
felt no hindrance to the writing of occa- 
sional poems, either for the commemora- 


tion of particular events or as an mdividual 
stimulus to devotion 

Pam’s mind was typically concerned 
with the vamty of the present and the im- 
minence of death, and his pulse beat fast 
lest, as he said, he be ‘drowned m this del- 
uge of security ’ This terror of the un- 
known he was able to express with the Poe- 
like accent of his fifty-sixth meditation, or 
in phrases of wit rermmscent of Enghsh 
verse hke that of George Herbert or Fran- 
cis Quarles, from both of whom he seems 
to have learned Most of his similes came 
naturally enough from the Bible What 
New Englanders thought of his poetry is 
not known, but his book must have had 
some popularity for it was reprinted m 1670 

Leon Howard, ed , Daily Meditations, by 
Philip PainiSan Manno, Cahf , 1936) 


ANNE BRADSTREET (c 1612-1672) 


Of Anne Bradstreet, New Englanders were 
extremely proud She was the daughter of 
Thomas Dudley, who had been Governor 
of Massachusetts, and the wife of Simon 
Bradstreet, who held high office there Mrs 
Bradstreet was bom in England, about 
1612, and was brought up m the household 
of the Earl of Lmcoln, of whose estates her 
father was steward. Here her background 
was the nch tapestry of Enghsh tradition, 
sobered to conform to Puritan taste. Her 
husband had also become a member of the 
household, first at the age of fourteen and 
agam after his graduation from Cambndge. 
In 1630 they sailed with the Dudleys to 
New England 

‘It pleased God to keep me a long time 


without a child, which was a great gnef to 
me, and cost me many prayers and tears be- 
fore 1 obtamed one, and after him many 
more, of whom I now take the care, that as 
I have brought you mto the world, and 
with great pams, weakness, cares, and fears 
brought you to this, I now travail m birth 
of you agam all Christ be formed m you.’ 

Out of this maternal emonon came many 
of her shorter poems and her Meditations. 
The vogue of meditations and aphonsms 
flourished m the seventeenth century. 
Rhetoric was its nursemaid, but its texts 
were the ‘wise-books’ of the Scnptures. 
The Proverbs was one of this sort, and the 
son of Solomon was coimselled to ‘hear the 
mstruction of thy father, and forsake not the 
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law of thy mother for they shall be an orna- 
ment of grace unto thy head, and chains 
about thy neck ’ The counsels of Mrs 
Bradstreet for her own children were exer- 
cises in compression, and m them she 
packed the accumulated wisdom of her 
reading and her experience Seventeenth- 
century American prose offers nothmg 
better 

In 1650 a volume of her poems was pub- 
lished in London, called The Tenth Muse 
Lately Sprung Up in America, or Several 
Poems The title was a typical pubhsher’s 
invention to call attention to the doubly ex- 
traordinary fact that the book was not only 
by an American but by a woman For The 
Tenth Muse preceded by a year the first 
printed poetry of Mrs Katherine Philips, 
the ‘Matchless Orinda,’ usually known as 
the first English woman poet, and by seven- 
teen years the pubhcation of ‘Onnda’s’ col- 
lected work Mrs Bradstreet’s early verse 
IS heavy with debt to DuBartas, that gran- 


diose epic and moral poet of whom her cen- 
tury thought highly ‘A right DuBartas 
girl,’ Nathamel Ward called her 

A second, revised edition of her poems 
was published in Boston m 1678, under 
what was probably the origmal title. Sev- 
eral Poems This was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of certain of the personal poems by 
which she is now best known In these, it is 
usually said, she returned to the tradition 
of Sydney and Spenser Her work was first 
pubhshed in its entirety in 1867 

J H Ellis, ed , The Works of Anne Brad- 
street, in Prose and F'«rse(Charlestown, 
1867) New ed , New York, 1932 
H Campbell, Anne Bradstreet and Her Time 
(Boston, 1891) 

S E Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony 
(Boston, 1930), 320-36 
Oscar Wegelin, ‘A Checklist of Editions of 
the Poems of Anne Bradstreet,’ American 
Book Collector, IV, 1 5-1 6 


JOHN JOSSELYN {fi 1638-1675) 


John Josselyn was the author of two books 
of miscellaneous fact and lore concerning 
New England These were New England’s 
Rarities Discovered(London, 1672) and An 
Account of Two Voyages to New England 
(London, 1674) Josselyn obviously pos- 
sessed an eager irund, some scientific know- 
ledge, and a sense of humor His descnpaon 
of an Indian squaw is related m its form to 


character-wrmng, that method of picturing 
various types of man, which was in itself a 
common form, was used within sermons, 
and served as a guide in the composition of 
obituaries and biographies 

Edward Tuckerman, ed , New England's 
Rarities Discovered{Boston, 1865) 


MARY ROWLANDSON (c 1635-c 1678) 


Not all Americans were so kindly disposed 
towards the Indians as John Josselyn had 
been Particularly during the years when 
King Phihp was making a last desperate ef- 
fort to regain his territory, the colonists 
were in dread of attacks by the Indians. 
Mrs Mary Rowlandson hved in the frontier 
village of Lancaster, Massachusetts, where 
she was the wife of the minister and the 
mother of three children At sunrise on the 
loth of February 1676, when her husband 
was absent in Boston, the Indians swept 
down on the village, burned the houses, and 
carried off the settlers On 2nd May she 
was finally redeemed Six years later was 


published an account of her captivity. 
The Sovereignty & Goodness of God, To- 
gether with the Faithfulness of His Promises 
Displayed, Being a Narrative of the Captiv- 
ity and Restoration of Mrs Mary Rowland- 
ron(Cambridge, 1682) The book was popu- 
lar Two more editions were published in 
Cambridge within the year, and one in 
England This was her only literary venture 
She begins her account abruptly and 
dramatically, and relates the stages and rest 
of her forced march with a narrative tech- 
mque not to be slighted The pathos of her 
return to her child’s grave and the humor of 
the final dnmken celebration of the Indians 
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illustrate other literary qualities Her book 
has been deservedly the most popular of 
the numerous similar accounts pubhshed 
on through the mid-eighteenth century 
Such narratives, like pubhshed sermons 
on the execution of murderers, provided 
more than an intimation of the chastemng 
hand of God The numbers in which they 
sold indicate a response on the part of the 
readers which was not entirely spiritual 
And what is equally important to literary 
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history, the vividness of the writers’ ac- 
counts are a sure sign of a dehght in their 
creation 

H S Nourse and J E Thayer eds , The Nar- 
rative of the Captivity and Restoration of 
Mrs Mary Rowlandson, reprmted in fac- 
simile(Cambridge, Mass , 1903) 

I M Calder, Colonial Captivities, Marches 
and Journey siJti.Y , 1935) 


MICHAEL WIGGLES WORTH (1631-1705) 


Of all New England poets Michael Wig- 
glesworth was most widely read Almost 
eighteen hundred copies of The Day of 
Doom(Cambndge, 1662) are said to have 
been sold in the first year of its pubhcanon, 
and the book was frequently repnnted 
Wigglesworth was born in England in 
1631, and came with his parents to Connec- 
ticut when he was seven years old Later he 
attended Harvard, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1651 and of which he was fellow 
and tutor from 1652 to 1654 Two years 
later he became mimster of the church at 
Malden He was always troubled by ill 
health, and in the year after The Day of 
Doom appeared he went to Bermuda The 
trip helped little and he pondered why God 
should have so encouraged him to leave, 
and then have withheld the cure Perhaps, 
he thought, it was only to return him to his 
flock after a season away From then on he 
was content to remain in Massachusetts 
The Day of Doom was popular not so 
much for its poetry as for the fact it was, 
and snll is, the clearest account of Cal- 
vinistic behef Cotton Mather commended 
It as particularly suited for ‘such readers as 
are for plain truths dressed up in a plain 
meter ’ Its purpose has never been better 
stated than in the Lucretian lines which 
a fellow minister prefeced to the book 
itself. 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
Saith Herbert well Great truths to dress in 
meter, 

Becomes a preacher who men’s souls doth 
pnze. 

That truth in sugar roil’d may taste the 
sweeter 


No cost too great, no care too curious is 
To set forth truth, and win men’s souls 
to bliss 

While Wigglesworth was still a tutor at 
Harvard he prepared a discussion of oratory 
which has never been published Advice 
from It fits his poetry as well 

Would you know who is an orator in- 
deed’ Look out the man that can fully 
and takingly teach the hardest pomts with 
the greatest perspicuity m the fewest 
words, and that’s the man you seek 
Teaching then being the mam thmg to be 
attended, the orator’s first endeavor must 
be that his discourse be suitable to its 
object, exactly conformed both for matter 
and manner to the thing he speaks about 
Two plam words arc worth twenty 
that cannot be understood. He is the 
best artist who can most clearly and fa- 
miliarly communicate his thoughts to the 
meanest capacity 

Wigglesworth’s poem ‘God’s Controversy 
with New England,’ somewhat more in- 
tricate memcaily than The Day of Doom and 
impressive in its solemnity, was written in 
1662 but was never printed during his hfe- 
nme He pubhshed a second volume of 
fxicms. Meat out of the Eater, or Medita- 
tions concerning the Necessity, End, and 
Usefulness of Affitcttons into God’s Children 
(Cambridge, 1669), which by 1689 had gone 
into four editions It is smcere, but not dis- 
unguished even in its period 

K B Murdock, ed , The Day of DoomlJN Y , 
1929) 
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J W Dean, Sketch of the Life of Rev Mtchael 
Wigglesviorth, A M , with a Fragment 
of his Autobiography, Some of His Let- 
ters, and a Catalogue of His Library 
(Albany, 1863) 


F O Matthiessen, ‘Michael Wigglesworth, 
a Puritan Amst,’ New England Quarterly, 
1,491-504 


BENJAMIN TOMPSON (1642-1714) 


Benjamin Tompson was probably the first 
native-born American poet He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard m 1662, and spent his 
life as schoolmaster and physician It was 
to lament the same general period of Indian 
warfare m which Mrs Rowlandson was 
captured that Tompson queried. 

What means this silence of Harvardme 
quills. 

While Mars, triumphant, thimders on our 
hills? 

He supphed the lament himself in New 
England's Crists, or A Brief Narrative of 
New England’s Lamentable Estate at Present, 
Compared with the Former (but Few) Years 
of Prospenty(Eoston, 1676) The book was 
repnnted m a somewhat different form in 
the same year m London as New England’s 
Tears 

The bulk of Tompson’s work was m the 
medium of the elegy, the most popularly 
practised of all New England poetical 
forms Such elegies to mourn the dead were 
pinned to the hearse in funeral processions, 
prmted as broadsides, and appended to 
pubhshed funeral sermons and brief biog- 
raphies. In them New Englanders most 
strenuously exercised their wits, though the 
elegies often, as in that to Rebecca Sewall, 
indicate genuine sympathy through the 
poet’s personal knowledge of grief 

Elegies were composed well into the 
eighteenth century No poetry observed 
more conventionalities nor honored dead 
images longer Benjamin Frankhn, in one 
of his Dogood letters to the New England 
Courant, written in 1722, summanzed the 
practice with devastatmg accuracy. 

A RECEIPT TO MAKE A 
NEW ENGLAND FUNERAL ELEGY 

For the title to your elegy Of these you may 
have enough ready-made to your hands, but if 


you should choose to make it yourself, you 
must be sure not to omit the words Mtatis 
Suce, which will beautify it exceedingly 

For the Subject of your elegy Take one of 
your neighbors who has lately depaned this 
life It IS of no great matter at what age the 
party died, but it will be best if he went away 
suddenly, being killed, drowned, or frozen to 
death 

Having chosen the person, take all his vir- 
tues, excellencies, etc , and if he have not 
enough you may borrow some to make up a 
sufficient quantity To these add his last words, 
dying expressions, etc , if they are to be had 
Mix all these together, and be sure you strain 
them well Then season all with a handful or 
two of melancholy expressions such as dread- 
ful, deadly, cruel cold death, unhappy fate, weep- 
ing eyes, etc Having mixed all these ingredi- 
ants well, put them into the empty skull of 
some young Harvard, but in case you have ne’er 
a one at hand you may use your own There let 
them ferment for the space of a fonmght, and 
by that time they will be incorporated mto a 
body, which take out, and having prepared a 
sufficient quantity of double rhymes, such as 
power, flower, quiver, shiver, grieve us, leave us, 
tell you, excel you, expeditions, physicians, fa- 
tigue him, intrigue him, etc , you must spread all 
upon paper and if you can procure a scrap of 
Latin to put at the end it will garnishitmightily 
Then having affixed your name at the bottom, 
with a Mcestus Composuit fa grief-stncken one has 
composed this], you will have an excellent elegy 

N B This receipt will serve when a female is 
the subject of your elegy, provided you borrow 
a greater quantity of virtues, excellencies, etc 

Tompson’s couplets, however, have their 
own native and individual tang, and the 
prologue to New England’s Crisis, despite 
Its apparent indebtedness to the poetry of 
Francis Quarles, could only have been writ- 
ten by an American This can hardly be 
said of much poetry before his time, nor of 
that for long after 

H J Hall, ed , Benjamin Tompson, 1642- 

1714, First Native-Born Poet of America; 

His PoemsCBoston, 1924) 
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FRANCIS PASTORIUS (1651-c 1720) 


Little poetry of this period of a quahty 
comparable even to that of New England 
has been uncovered elsewhere, but the 
pleasantest known are the two poems from 
the utle-pages of the unpubhshed common- 
place-book of Francis Pastorius, which he 
called his Bee-Hive These volumes are the 
storehouse of the honey of his reading, and 
the practice of filhng such books was popu- 
lar everywhere 

Pastorius was one of the most learned 
men in colomal America Born in Germany 
and educated in its umversities, he knew 
the Contment from having travelled as tutor 
to the son of a nobleman In 1683 he set out 
for America as agent for a group of German 
Quakers who wished to buy land in Penn- 
sylvama On their arrival Germantown was 
settled, and Pastorius became its first mayor 
and leading citizen 


As a youth in Germany he had written 
hght verses on love, such as 

Come, Corinna, let me kiss thee' 

Come, my dearest, to me here' 

I would know why joy should miss thee, 
I would have thine answer clear' 
Smihng sweetly said she, ‘No,’ 

Then demurely yielded so. 

(s w PENNYPACKER, trans ) 

He continued to write occasional verse m 
America, but a new state of mind and an 
adopted language appear to have cramped 
his muse 

M D Learned, The Life of Francis Daniel 
Pastorius, with an appreciation of Pasto- 
nus by S W Pennypacker(Phila , 1908) 


EDWARD TAYLOR (c 1644-1729) 


The finest seventeenth-century American 
poet is the one most recently discovered 
Edward Taylor left some three hundred 
manuscript poems at his death m 1729, 
with instructions that they never be pub- 
lished It was not until their rediscovery 
and partial publication in 1937 that the 
quality of his work was known 

Taylor was born in Leicestershire, Eng- 
land, about 1644 His early education was 
got there and he was trained to be a school- 
master, but his scruples against takmg the 
oath of conformity drove him in 1668 to 
America He came with letters of introduc- 
tion to leading citizens, who sent him to 
President Chauncey of Harvard That mght 
as he lay at Chauncey’s, a white-speckled 
dove flew against the casement of his 
wmdow and was let m The President 
thought It an omen The next day Taylor 
was admitted to the college There for 
two years he roomed with Samuel Sew- 
all He was graduated in 1671, and later 
in the same year accepted the pastorate of 
the frontier village of Westfield, m Mas- 
sachusetts He remamed there until his 
death 

His grandson. President Sales of Yale, 


has left a thumbnail portrait of him Taylor 
was deeply interested in botany and natu- 
ral history, was 

an incessant student, but used no spec- 
tacle glasses to his death He was a 
vigorous advocate for Ohver Cromwell, 
civil and rehgious hberty A Congrega- 
Uonalist in opposiUon to Presbyterian 
church disciphne He was a physician for 
the town all his hfe He concerned him- 
self little about domesuc and secular af- 
fairs Attended to all the pubhc state of the 
Provinces and the Parhament, greatly de- 
tested King James, Sir Edmund Andros 
and Randolph, gloried m Kmg William 
and the RevoluUon of 1688, felt for the 
dissenters in all their apprehension m 
Queen Anne’s reign, and triumphed m 
the House of Hanover He had a steady 
correspondence with Judge Sewall of 
Boston, who duly commumcated to him 
all the transacnons m the Assembly and 
occurrences m the nauon A man of small 
stature, but firm, of qmck passions, yet 
serious and grave Exemptey m piety, 
and for a very sacred observance of the 
Lord’s day. 
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In the leisure which his disinterest in 
domesoc and secular affairs left, he wrote 
verse which none of his predecessors or 
contemporaries could have matched He 
may indeed be said to have possessed a 
greater degree of poetic sensibihty than any 
other colonial American poet Certain of his 
conceits and hnes are in the purest meta- 
physical tradition, his images are often 
fresh and sharp, his religious ecstasy glows 
warmly He is a lesser Crashaw or Herbert, 
but he IS a true poet The greater part of his 


work has never been pubhshed, and none 
of It in book form What the bulk may be 
hke, the pubhc does not know How good 
the best is, we are only beginmng to appre- 
ciate 

T H Johnson, ‘Edward Taylor A Puritan 
Sacred Poet,’ New England Quarterly,'^., 
290-322 

J T Terry, Rev Edward Taylor, 1642- 
I729(N Y , 1892) 


COTTON MATHER (1663-1728) 


‘It has always been a maxim with me,’ 
wrote Cotton Mather, ‘that a power to do 
good not only gives a right unto it, but also 
makes the doing of it a duty ’ Mather was 
bom with the power and trained with the 
sense of duty He was the son of Increase 
Mather, who had been chief of the New 
England clergy. President of Harvard, and 
a powerful politician, and was the grandson 
of Richard Mather, who had been a leader 
among the founding Fathers Increase Ma- 
ther educated his son for a brilliant career, 
saw him graduated from Harvard in 1678 
as the youngest man to have taken a degree, 
received him as assistant in the Second 
Church of Boston, and filled him with the 
responsibility of being his brothers’ keeper 
With the example of his family behind 
him and the spirit of the Lord within him. 
It was natural enough that Cotton Mather 
should have expected to guide the com- 
mumty and the commonwealth to lives con- 
formant and pleasing to God’s will But 
New England’s way was changing, and 
tmth was no longer irresistible In his am- 
bitions Mather was often thwarted, and his 
consequent irritation turned many against 
him Mather himself was aware of his 
faults ‘Proud thoughts,’ he confided to his 
diary, ‘fly blow my best performances ’ 

No writer of colomal times was more 
eager to do good by means of books than he, 
and none was a more versatile stylist The 
baroque richness of his introduction to the 
Magnalta was intended only for minds cap- 
able of appreciating the authority of the 
ancients His ‘Political Fables’ were ad- 
dressed to the simpler capacities of the com- 
mon people, his Winter Meditations made 


use of homely analogy, and the narrative of 
‘The Memorable Action at Wells’ raced 
along unhampered by the jeweled gowns he 
mentions in his discussion of style Mather 
preferred the ornate ‘After all,’ he wrote, 
‘every man will have his own style’, but, be- 
ing a dextrous and functional writer, he was 
careful to fit his manner to his audience 
Mather is usually spoken of as a reaction- 
ary In fact, his attitude toward the discov- 
eries of science was radical A bomb hurled 
through his window was the people’s re- 
sponse to his advocacy of inoculation 
against smallpox And almost no one would 
approvingly have repeated with him, as in 
his Christian Philosopher, Grew’s observa- 
tion that ‘whatever is natural is delightful 
and has a tendency to good ’ 

Few men have made greater use of the 
press His sermons were often prepared so 
that they could be turned over immediately 
to the printer Some, like his Winter Medita- 
tions, were written directly for the reader 
and form a sigmficant link between the ser- 
mon and the essay The writing of biog- 
raphies he found important for the ex- 
amples which good men set These biog- 
raphies naturally enough emphasized the 
spiritual, for a man did not truly live before 
his soul had quickened He was a chronicler 
of New England, since ‘ ’tis very certain that 
the greatest entertainments must needs oc- 
cur in the history of the people whom the 
Son of God hath redeemed and purified 
unto Himself as a peculiar people, and 
whom the Spirit of God, by supernatural 
operations upon their minds, does cause to 
hve hke strangers in this world, conform- 
mg themselves unto the truths and rules of 
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his Holy Word in expectatioa of a kingdom 
whereto they shall be in another and a bet- 
ter world advanced ’ Before Mather laid 
down his pen he had written more than 450 
books, all directed to do good 

He was born in 1663 and died m 1728 
Between those years he made himself the 
literary leader of colonial America 

The Wonders of the Invisible lP'orM(London, 
1862) 

Magnalia Christi Americana, 2 vols (Hart- 
ford, 1853) 

Manuductio ad Ministenimi(N Y , 1938) 
‘Diary of Cotton Mather, ’VII, Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
VII-VIII 

K B Murdock, ed , Selections from Cotton 
Mather, American Authors Series(N Y , 
1926) 
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Barrett Wendell, Cotton Mather The Pun- 
tan Pnest(bi Y , 1891, 1926). 

C Deane, ‘The Light Shed Upon Cotton 
Mather’s “Magnalia” by His Diary,’!, 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, 

Theodore Hornberger, ‘The Date, the 
Source, and the Sigmficance of Cotton 
Mather’s Interest in Science,’ American 
Ltterature,Vl,^i'i-20 

K B Murdock, ‘Cotton Mather, Parson, 
Scholar, and Man of Letters,’ m A B 
Hart, ed , Commonwealth History of Mas- 
sachusetts^^ Y , 1927-30)11,323-54 

T J Holmes, Cotton Mather and His Wnt- 
ings on Witchcraft{Ch\C 3 igo, 1926) 

G L Kittredge, Some Last Works of Cotton 
MatheriCamhudigt, Mass , 1912), also 
in Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical 5ocierv,XLV,4i8-79 


BENJAMIN COLMAN (1673-1747) 


Since the literature of New England was 
devoted to the service of God, its chief 
creators were mevitably the clergy, and 
their printed sermons made up the bulk of 
publishing There could be little difference 
between the sermon as it was delivered 
from the pulpit and the book as it was read 
by the fireside They were, in fact, on most 
occasions the same thing Of his father. 
Cotton Mather wrote, ‘He never preached 
a sermon but what was worthy of the press ’ 

Into the writing of sermons went the 
chief hterary energy of the time In them 
were displayed all the devices and most of 
the forms of prose There was but one gen- 
eral restriction the wriung must be func- 
tional, the preacher must aim ‘to shoot his 
arrows not over the heads but into the 
hearts of his hearers.’ 

Benjamin Colman was typical of the ser- 
moiuzers He was born at Boston in 1673, 
and was graduated from Harvard in 1692 
In 1695 he left for England, from whence 
he was recalled four years later to the pulpit 
of the new Brattle Street Church in Boston, 
)ust founded by a group of left-wmg Con- 
gregationahsts He published over ninety 
books, and was prominent in the civil and 
religious affairs of Boston until his death in 

1747 

Two factors chiefly influenced the style 


of Colman’s sermons, as they did that of 
others One was the language of the Bible; 
the other was the cadence of the spoken 
voice A preface to a biography published 
shortly after his death eulogized him gen- 
erally, ‘but he principally shone in the desk 
Here his air was composed and grave, his 
action just and delicate, and his voice inim- 
itably soft and tuneful, managed with the 
greatest propriety, and exquisite swecmess 
of modulation His diction was ammated 
and lofty, but easy and plain, like his 
models the Inspired Classics, and the ar- 
rangement of his style, and the turn of his 
periods exactly adapted to the elevations 
and cadences of his own musical pronuncia- 
tion ’ ‘But,’ added his biographer later in 
the book, ‘although in general his voice 
might be said to be soft and still, and that 
“his speech and doctrine dropt as the dew, 
and disDlled as the small ram upon the 
tender herb,” yet when occasions for it oc- 
curred he could notably imitate a Boaner- 
ges, and play the arullery of Heaven against 
the hardy sons of vice, and uncover the 
dreadful pit — With what hght, and flame, 
and power have we sometimes known him 
dispense the Word, and by the terrors of 
the Lord persuade men in the apphcanons 
of his discourse!’ 

Only through a knowledge of the ser- 
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mons can there be any appreciation of the 
extent of talent of the colonial writers of 
prose 

Ebenezer Turrell, The Life and Character 
of the Reverend Benjamin Co/»w«(Boston, 

1749) 


Caroline Franas Richardson, English 
Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1670 
(N Y , 1928) 

W Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory 
from Andrevies to ri//oMon(London, 
1932) 


SAMUEL SEWALL (1652-1730) 


The emphasis which Protestant thought 
laid on the digmty of the mdividual and the 
duty of self-exaimnauon helped to make 
the keeping of diaries a common practice 
both in England and America The spirit- 
ual hfe of a man usually received his great- 
est attention, but if he were a person of 
affairs he was not apt to ignore a record of 
the events and the society m which he 
shared Such a diary was not always kept 
for the writer alone Though he cannot 
stricdy be said to have had his eye cocked 
toward posterity, he was seldom unaware 
of the potential value of his diary to his 
eulogist or biographer, nor did he forget 
that his descendants might profit from, and 
possibly enjoy, the account of his hfe. 

Wittiest of New England diarists was 
Judge Samuel Sewall, who became Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts He was born m 
England, of parents who had returned 
there from America When he was nine he 
came back with them to Massachusetts 
In 1671 he was graduated from Harvard, 
then studied divimty and became a mims- 
ter Though he was a man of God, he was 
also a man of the world In 1676 he made a 
profitable marriage, and then turned his 
attention to the secular pursuit of law In 
this he prospered, and until his death in 


1730 he was a promment figure in Massa- 
chusetts society 

His account of his lively pursuit, at the 
age of sixty-eight, of the hand of Madam 
Winthrop is the most famous section of his 
diary It is not, however, entirely typical 
Sewall was a man of importance, and did 
not take the responsibihties of judgeship 
hghtly, nor did he ever rehnqmsh his con- 
cern with spiritual problems These give 
his diary weight, and balance the moments 
of leisure when he rode about the country- 
side, led psalm-smging slightly off key, 
worried about the wearing of wigs, or ear- 
ned on a courtship In every thmg he was 
a man of wit and perspicacity 

‘Diary of Samuel Sewall,’ in V, Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
V-VII. 

Mark Van Doren, ed , Samuel Sewall’s 
Diary, abridged, in American Bookshelf 
series(N Y , 1927). 

N H Chamberlain, Samuel Setvall and the 
World He Lived In{Boston, 1897) 

H W Lawrence, ‘Samuel Sewall, Revealer 
of Puritan New England,’ South Atlantic 
Quarfer Ay, XXXII 1,20-37 
H C Lodge, Studies m History (Boston, 
i884),2I-84 


SARAH KEMBLE KNIGHT (1666-1727) 


Somewhat different from diaries were 
journals of particular happemngs, no doubt 
kept to be shown soon after the event Such 
a journal was that by Sarah Kemble Kmght 
of her trip in 1704 through the wilderness 
to New York, where she had busmess mat- 
ters to settle. 

Madam Kmght was born m 1666, the 
daughter of a Boston merchant As a ma- 
tron and the widow of a shipmaster, she 
was the head of her family, and records m- 
dicate that she was also a mmor pubhc 
official. In addition to these responsibil- 
ities, she kept a writing school, which 


Benjamin Franklin is said to have attended. 
That Bostomans should have thought this 
cultured and flippantly gay woman a suit- 
able instructress for their children is but 
another indication of their growing world- 
Imess 

The manuscript of her journal was not 
pubhshed until 1825 

W R Deane, ed , The Private Journal Kept 
by Madam Knight{Boston., 1858). 

G P Winship, ed , The Journal of Madam 
Km^/ir(Boston, 1920) 
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MATHER BYLES (1707-1788) and JOSEPH GREEN (1706-1780) 


Two nval wits kept Boston amused dunng 
a great part of the eighteenth century They 
were the Rev Dr Mather Byles, a nephew 
of Cotton Mather, and Joseph Green, a 
wealthy distiller and merchant Each rehed 
chiefly on journals as a medium for his jest 
and satire The most famous skirmish ans- 
mg from their rivalry is that over a hymn 
written by Byles and parodied by Green 
Both men more or less hved out their 
century Both were Tories On the eve of 
the Revolution, Green sailed for England, 
where he stayed until his death Byles re- 


mained in Boston, passed over by the peo- 
ple But his townsmen long recalled with 
amusement the day, during his enforced 
confinement to his house, when, after per- 
suading his sentmel to go on an errand for 
him, he walked up and down before his 
door as his own guard 

Byles, Green, John Adams, and others, A 
Collection of Poems by Several Hands 
(Boston, 1744) 

A W H Eaton, The Famous Mather Byles 
(Boston, 1914) 


WILLIAM DAWSON (1704-1752) 


The first collection of poems to be prmted 
m Virgima was Poems on Several Occa- 
sjows(Wilhamsburg, 1736), which appeared 
anonymously, as ‘By a Gentleman of Vir- 
gmia ’ The poet, whose identity has only 
recently been discovered by Harold Les- 
ter Dean, was, at the time of the book’s 
pubhcation, a professor at Wilham and 
Mary College, m Williamsburg, later, from 
1743 to 1752, he was its president 

Dawson was an Enghshman who gradu- 
ated at Queen’s College, Oxford, m 1725 
Most of his poems, which he calls ‘the 
casual productions of my youth,’ probably 
were written while he was stiU in England. 
Yet the fact of their pubhcaaon m America 
bears the same mterest relauve to the taste 
of Virgimans that the publication of Pam’s 
poetry does to New Englanders’ of a half- 
century before 

Dawson must have been a pleasant fel- 


low in youth. His love for Pope’s ‘Wmdsor 
Forest,’ ‘that romantic song,’ governed his 
mterest m Milton and Shakespeare, and he 
rehshed the composition of anacreontics, 
m the spirit of ‘Come, my boys, with rosy 
wine ’ It IS perhaps fortunate that he chose 
to emigrate to Virgima rather than to the 
North, despite the confidence of his lines. 

But let us show, no age, no nme, 

No warrmg seasons, frozen clime. 

Can damp the warmth of our desires 

E G Swemm, ed , Poems on Several Occa- 
sionsCN Y , 1920) 

R L Rusk, ed , Poems on Several Occa- 
si<ms(N Y , 1930) 

H L Dean, ‘An Identification of the “Gen- 
tleman of Virgima,” ’ Papers Btbl.Soc of 
Amer ,XXXI(Part One), 10-20 


WILLIAM BYRD (1674-1744) 


Col William Byrd of Westover in Vir- 
gmia. Esq , as he was called, is the symbol 
popularly used to contrast the warm spirit 
of the cavaber South with the frost-bitten 
austerity of puritan New England He was 
the second Wilham Byrd, his father, by 
inheritance, marriage, and general shrewd- 
ness, had assured himself a place m the 
planter aristocracy, and he sent his son to 
England for his education In 1692 he came 
back to Virgima, but in 1697 he returned 
to England, and from the following year 


until his father’s death m 1704 he was agent 
for the colony When he finally settled m 
Virgima, he had made so many ftiends 
among the British nobihty and had found 
their manner of hvmg so congemal that it 
was easy for him to contmue the ansto- 
cratic life which his father had begun to 
make traditional 

His chief mterest was in the development 
of his large family estate and m the general 
welfare of Virgima. In 1728 he helped to 
trace the boundary Ime between Virginia 
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and North Carolina, and composed a witty 
and sagacious account of this enterprise m 
The History of the Dividing Line In 1732 
he visited some iron mmes which he de- 
scribed m A Progress to the Mines, and m 
the following year, in A Journey to the 
Land of Eden, told of his mspection of his 
own lands, upon which he was considering 
the development of the natural resources 
All these works remained m manuscript 
until their publication m 1841 

Best of all he hked his life as a gentleman 
In the superb Georgian mansion which he 
had built at Westover, along the James 
River, he housed, m charge of a private h- 
branan, one of the largest collections of 
books in America, and probably the most 


cosmopohtan one He was witty, urbane, 
and aristocratic To his family he was 
known as ‘The Black Swan,’ and he moved 
through society with suitably graceful con- 
descension 

J S Bassett, cd , The Writings of ‘Colonel 
William Byrd of Westover in Virginia, 
Esqr ’(N Y , 1901) 

Wilham K Boyd, ed , William Byrd’s His- 
tones of the Dividing Line, containing the 
‘Secret History of the Line’ (Raleigh, 
N C, 1929) 

R C Beatty, William Byrd of Westover 
(N Y , 1932) 

James R Masterson, ‘William Byrd m Lub- 
berland,’ American Literature,IX.,l52~70 


JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758) 


The purest beauty existed for Jonathan 
Edwards not m matter but in the mind, and 
he was more a man of intellect than of let- 
ters As a boy of twelve in Connecticut, 
where he had been born in 1703, he wrote 
a senes of scientific observations on the 
spider, and at fourteen read Locke ‘with 
more delight than the most greedy miser 
finds when gathermg up handfuls of silver 
and gold, from some newly discovered 
treasure ’ Before his graduation from Yale 
in 1720 he had deeply analyzed the mind 
In 1726, after two years’ study of theology, 
a brief pastorate m New York, and a period 
as tutor at Yale, he became co-pastor of the 
church at Northampton, in Massachusetts 
He remained there with Sarah Pierpont, 
his wife, for twenty-four years, and then he 
resigned after a dispute with his parish- 
ioners Then he became a missionary to 
the Indians at Stockbridge, and in 1757 
was made president of Prmceton But, two 
months after taking up his duties, he died 
from the effects of a smallpox inoculation 
From his youth, Edwards had been 
deeply moved by a love of nature, and, m 
the manner of Mather’s Christian Philoso- 
pher, he came to see m the natural a revela- 
tion of divine beauty The strain of ele- 
mentary mysticism by which he expressed 
the rapture of this revelation is shown m the 
fragment ‘Nature ’ But he progressed from 
a mystical to a metaphysical love of beauty, 
through which men might be compelled to 


a love of God The combined challenge 
and appeal of the Great Awakemng, an 
evangelical wave of religious enthusiasm 
which swept America from about 1735 to 
1750, tightened and refined his intellectual 
defense of the main tenets of the Calvinism 
m which he had been trained 
This defense he made clear through his 
Freedom of the Will, ‘Concermng the End 
for Which God Created the World,’ and 
numerous other works chiefly of intellect- 
ual interest They have brought him rccog- 
mtion as the ‘first great philosophic intel- 
hgence m American history ’ 

Edwards does not appear to have been 
parucularly concerned with style, though 
he followed the general tendency of his 
time and sloughed off merely decoradve or 
pedantic embelhshments Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God was delivered m the 
midst of the excitement of the Great 
Awakemng It is not entirely typical of 
Edwards’ preaching, but, deservedly or not. 
It has become the most famous of all 
colonial sermons 

S Austin, ed , The Works of President Ed- 
wards,S voh (Worcester,Mass ,1808-09) 
C H.Faust and T H Johnson, eds , Jonathan 
Edwards, Representative Selections, with 
Introduction, Bibhography, and Notes, 
m American Writers Series(N Y , 1935) 
A V G Allen, Jonathan Edwards{Boston, 
1889) 
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F I Carpenter, ‘The Radicalism of Jona- 
than Edwards,’ New England Quarterly, 
IV,629-44 

F H Foster, A Genetic History of the New 
England Theology {Chicago, 1907), 47- 
103 


Theodore Hornberger, ‘The Effect of the 
New Science upon the Thought of Jona- 
than Edwards,’ Amencan Literature, IX, 
196-207 

W Walker, Ten New England Leaders 
(NY, i90i),2 17-63 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790) 


‘Who reads an American book^’ was the 
famous taunt of Sydney Smith, the early 
mneteenth-century English critic and wit 
But he made an exception ‘I will dism- 
herit you,’ he said to his daughter, ‘if you 
do not admire everything written by 
Franklin ’ 

Benjamin Franklin was born m Boston 
in 1706 There he learned the trade of 
printer, and cultivated a native shrewdness 
In 1723 he moved to Philadelphia, and the 
next year went to England Of his eighteen 
months abroad he noted in his autobiog- 
raphy ‘I had by no means improved my 
fortune, but I had picked up some very 
ingemous acquaintances whose conversa- 
tion was of great advantage to me, and I 
had read considerably ’ Once back in Phila- 
delphia, he prospered as a prmter and a 
man of affairs, until in lus early forties he 
could command the leisure for pohtical 
activity and scientific research 

Franklin was what the eighteenth cen- 
tury liked to call an ‘ingenious’ man He was 
postmaster, commissioner, colonial agent, 
he mvented bifocal spectacles, the lightmng 
rod, the Franklin open stove, he founded in 
the colonies the first circulating hbrary, the 
first fire insurance company, and the 
American Philosophical Society Durmg 
the Revolution and for a few years there- 
after he hved abroad as America’s chief 
financier, diplomat, and conscious repre- 
sentative of the simple repubhcan 

The marks of his Boston boyhood be- 
came subdued, save for a compelling urge 
to do good His Autobiography was begun 
for the private instruction of his son, but 
was contmued for the public in response 
to a plea that ‘your biography will not 
merely teach self-education, but the educa- 
tion of a wise man ’ The Way to Wealth 
brought together terse and homely prov- 
erbs which appealed to his ethical bent 
and whose conciseness delighted his sense 


of economy Even his witty Bagatelles, 
prmted on his private press in France, are 
the work of Poor Richard gone Galhc. 

Franklin based his style on the simplest 
and clearest commumcation of ideas His 
wit added piquancy but never embelhsh- 
ment His self-traimng as a styhst, m emu- 
lation of the lucidity of Addison and Steele, 
he relates m the opemng of the Autobiog- 
raphy, and his convictions appear m ‘A 
Query on Style ’ 

In Franklin’s writings American prose 
became modern, but the fame of his prose 
comes not so much from its modermty as 
from Its reflection of the bnlhancy of his 
accomphshments and the charm of his 
personality 

A H Smyth, ed , The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, 10 vols. Vol I is a Life of 
Franklm by the editor (N Y , 1905-07) 
F L Mott and C E Jorgenson, eds , Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Representative Selec- 
uons, with Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Notes, in American Writers Series 
(N Y , 1936) 

John Bigelow, ed , The Life of Benjamin 
Franklin Written by Himself, m The 
World’s Classics Series(London, 1924). 
Bernard Fay, Franklin, the Apostle of Mod- 
em rnner(Boston, 1929) 

J Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin, 2 vols (N Y , 1864) 

C Van Doren, Benjamin Frankliniyi Y , 
1938) 

L J Carey, Franklin's Econormc Fietus(Gar- 
den City,N Y , 1928) 

M R Eiselen, Franklin’s Political Theories 
(Garden City,N Y , 1928) 

Max Farrand, ‘Benjamm Franklin’s Mem- 
oirs,’ Huntington Library Bulletin, No 10, 
49-78 

J B McMaster, Benjamin Franklin as a 
Man of Letters, in Amencan Men of 
Letters Senes(Boston, 1887) 
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C A Sainte-Beuve, Portraits of the Eight- P L Ford, Franklin Bibliography (Brooklyn, 
eenth Century, trans by K P Wormeley 1889) 

(N.Y, i 905 ),I, 3 II -75 


JOHN WOOLMAN (1720-1772) 


The journal of a contemporary of Frank- 
lin, far more obscure than he m their umes, 
has made its author beloved by posterity. 
John Woolman, a Quaker, was bom m 1720 
in New Jersey, and tramed as a tailor He 
became actively engaged m the Quaker 
mimstry, and travelled widely among the 
Friends to preach the sweetness of divme 
love and to sur opposition against the m- 
stitution of slavery. The phght of the poor 
also aroused his pity and his aid In 1772 
he went to England to visit the Friends m 
Yorkshire, and died there of smallpox m 
the same year 

As with Franklin, the quality of Wool- 
man’s prose IS that of the man who wrote it 
It flows quietly from the mward stillness 
from which he gamed his strength and con- 
vicuon ‘While aught remams m us con- 
trary to a perfect resignauon of our wills,’ 
he wrote, ‘it is like a seal to the book 
wherem it is written “that good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God” concern- 
mg us. But when our nunds entirely yield 


to Christ, that silence is known which 
followeth the opemng of the last of the 
seals In this silence we learn to abide m 
the Divine will, and there feel that we have 
no cause to promote except that alone m 
which the light of hfe directs us ’ 

‘Get them by heart,’ said Charles Lamb, 
of Woolman’ s wriungs 

A M Gummere, ed , The Journal and Essays 
of John Woolmanlji Y , 1922) 

W T Shore, John Woolman His Life and 
Our rimM(London, 1913) 

R M Jones, The Quakers in the American 
Colonies(London, 1911), see index 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Introduction to 
The Journal of John Woolman{Bo%ton, 
1871) 

M Kent, ‘John Woolman, Mystic and Re- 
former,’ Hibbert Journal, 'XXVI, 

E C Wilson, ‘John Woolman A Social Re- 
former of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
Economic i?mm’,XI, 170-89. 


WILLIAM BARTRAM (1739-1823) 


The first American book to have wide 
hterary influence on writers outside Amer- 
ica was Wilham Bartram’s account of his 
travels Bartram was a Quaker, bom m 
Philadelphia m 1739, the son of a famous 
botamst He followed his father m the 
study of American natural history, and 
travelled widely through the lush wilder- 
ness of the extreme South In 1791 he pub- 
hshed m Philadelphia his Travels through 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, East 
and West Florida, which was reprmted at 
London and Dubhn, and issued in Ger- 
man, Dutch, and French translations. 

The appeal of the book was not limited 
to scienusts The rank and untouched 
beauty of the Southern glades and the 
apparently hmitless bounty of nature ap- 
pealed to the romantics, who sought a 
prmutive setting for Rousseau’s natural 
man. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey 


are heavily indebted to Bartram Lamb, 
Shelley, and Tennyson profited from him 
And in France, Chateaubriand generously 
adopted many of Bartram’s experiences as 
his own, insertmg them m his Voyages en 
Amenque et en /fa/!e(Paris, 1828) 

As a youthful illustrator of plant life, 
Bartram had shown great facihty m sketch- 
mg As a mature writer, he gave form and 
color to scientific observauon through the 
sensibility of an arust 

M Van Doren, ed , The Travels of William 
Bartrcm(N Y , 1928) 

N B Fagm, WiUiam Bartram, Interpreter of 
the American LandscapelfidlxsmoK, 1933). 
E H Coleridge, ‘Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and the American Botamst William 
Bartram,’ II Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Li£eratMre,XXVII, 69-92. 
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HECTOR STJEAN DE CREvECCEUR (1735-1813) 


The frontier had been a force in Amer- 
ican life smce the coming of the first set- 
tlers, but except m the earhest period it had 
played only a small role in American hter- 
ature Hector St Jean de Crfcvecoeur was 
one of the few eighteenth-century writers 
to picture the life of men on the frmge of 
avihzation 

He was bom in France, of a good family, 
in 1735, and had come to Canada to fight 
under Montcalm From Canada his wan- 
derings led him deep into the wilderness 
and along most of the Eastern seaboard 
Finally, m 1765, he became an American 
citizen, a few years later he married and 
settled as a farmer m New York The 
Revolution, however, broke the seremty 
of his country hfe, and in 1780 he returned 
alone to France Once the war was con- 
cluded he returned to America, to find 
that his home had been sacked, his children 
captured but recovered from the Indians, 
and that his wife was dead For a time he 
aaed as the French consul m New York 
City, but m 1790 he left America for his 
homeland, where he died twenty-three 
years afterward 

His first book. Letters from an American 
Farmer, was published in London in 1782, 
the second of importance. Sketches of 


Eighteenth Century /4wenca(New Haven, 
1925), was prmted from manuscripts found 
long after his death ‘What is an American?’ 
is eloquent pamphleteering, but his chief 
abihty as a writer is shown in his essays on 
frontier life. Customarily he looked at the 
American scene through Rousseau-colored 
glasses, but mtermittently he had a lUce 
sense of reahty and homely detail. He pos- 
sessed an easy conversauonal style, which 
he heightened with a touch of the dramatic. 

H L Bourdin, R H Gabriel, and S T Wil- 
hams, eds , Sketches of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury America(New Haven, 1925) 

W P Trent and L Lewisohn, eds , Letters 
from an American Farmer(N Y , 1904, 

1925) 

J P Mitchell, St Jean de Crevecceier(Ji Y , 
1916) 

H L Bourdm and S T Williams, ‘The 
American Farmer Returns,’ North Amer- 
ican /?mety,CCXXII, 135-40 
J B Moore, ‘Crivecoeur and Thoreau,’ 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Art, and LettersQA Y , 1926), 

309-33 

J B Moore, ‘The Rehabilitauon of Crfeve- 
coeur,’ Sewanee Review, XXXW,Zl6-'30 


THOMAS HUTCHINSON (1711-1780) 


The finest historical wriung by a colonial 
was m The History of the Colony and Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts-Bay by Thomas 
Hutchinson. This was a history based on 
the careful analysis of documents and writ- 
ten with the calm and polished balance of 
the best eighteenth-century prose It is 
good throughout, but there is heightened 
mterest in Hutchinson’s treatment of the 
events leadmg up to the Revolution, a 
period in which he himself as pohucian 
played a vital part. 

Few readers could guess, from Hutchm- 
son’s dispassionate account of the Stamp- 
Act not, that the author was himself the 
lieutenant-governor mto whose home burst 
the angry mob which ‘cast into the street, 
or carried away all his money, plate, and 


furmture ... his apparel, books, papers ’ 
Most tragic to him as a historian was the 
destrucuon of irreplaceable historical docu- 
ments. 

Compared with John Reed’s account of 
a later revoluuonary mob, Hutchmson’s 
narrative appears somewhat colorless But 
this comes from a difference between cen- 
turies as well as between mdividual wnters 

Thomas Hutchinson was bom m 1711, 
the son of a wealthy commercial family of 
Boston He was graduated firom Harvard 
m 1727, and withm a decade had begun to 
assume the posmons of influence which 
seemed naturally his At one time he was 
simultaneously Ueutenant-govemor, chief 
jusuce, president of the Council, and judge 
of the probate From 1769-1774 he served 
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as governor His divided loyalty to New 
England and to the Crown made him 
hated by the first and somewhat meffective 
to the second Popular feeling rose against 
him, and in 1774 he sailed for England, 
where he intended to remam until the 
troubled times should pass They never did, 
and he never returned 

The first of the three volumes of his 
history was pubhshed m Boston in 1764, 
and the second m 1765 In the composition 
of the concluding section he passed the last 
years of his life, findmg m it a certain com- 


pensation for the country which he had 
given up, and which m his way he still 
loved 

L S Mayo, ed , The History of the Colony 
and Province of Massachusetts-Bay, 3 
vols (Cambridge, Mass , 1936) 

I K Hosmer, Life of Thomas Hutchinson 
(N Y , 1896) 

L S Mayo, ‘Thomas Hutclunson and His 
“History of Massachusetts-Bay,” ’ Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, 
n s ,XLI, Part u,32i-39 


THOMAS PAINE (1737-1809) 


The action of the Boston mob, described by 
Hutchinson, was symptomatic ‘These are 
the times that try men’s souls,’ wrote 
Thomas Paine m the first number of The 
American Crisis in December 1776 The 
literature of the American Revolution was 
chiefly one of pamphlets to fit the need 
Paine was a popular spokesman and agita- 
tor of the spirit of rebellion ‘Time, with 
respect to prmciples, is an eternal Now,’ 
he said 

Thomas Paine was born in 1737 in 
England, and after a brief schoolmg carried 
on his father’s trade as stay-maker In 
1761, however, he received his first ap- 
pointment as a minor pubhc official From 
then on his chief interest was in man and 
government His political thought devel- 
oped at a time when the theories of the 
rights of man and the social contract were 
being clarified He was a financial failure 
when he sailed for America m 1774, but he 
brought with him a stock of experience and 
reading, and a sympathy for the under- 
privileged which lasted him for hfe More 
immediately practical was a letter of intro- 
duction from F rankhn, through which he be- 
came editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine 

The outbreak of the Revolution found 
his pen already inked Anonymously he 
issued Common Sense Addressed to the 
Inhabitants of Amenca(Philadelphja, 1776) 
One hundred and twenty thousand copies 
were sold withm the first three months 
This pamphlet he followed with the various 
numbers of The American Crists, written to 
encourage the colomals and to sway opin- 
ion on special issues 


Common Sense has the rhetoric and struc- 
ture of oratory It employs the question- 
ings, hyperboles, epigrams, axiomatic state- 
ments, climactic structure, and emotional 
play of a Cicero It has both the defects m 
minutiEE and the original vigor of sponta- 
neous expression 

Once the Revolution had been accom- 
phshed, Paine looked elsewhere The 
French bourgeoisie, also on the eve of re- 
volt, welcomed him, and he helped to draft 
the Republican Manifesto, which was their 
call to arms He helped also to draw up 
their constituuon, which expressed many 
of the prmciples included m his own book. 
The Rights of AIan(London, 1791), issued 
a little earlier In time he fell out of pitch 
with the French, and eventually returned 
to America 

Paine’s soul was troubled by other than 
pohtical revolutions He was born of 
Quaker parents, and from their faith it was 
easy for him to find the road to radical 
deism Out of the convictions of this philo- 
sophical development he wrote The Age 
of ReasoniPzns, 1794), the vehemence of 
which stirred and angered the American 
people It was Paine himself this time 
whom they defeated, and he died in 1809 
more or less mdigent and ignored 

M D Conway, ed , The Writings of Thomas 
Paine, 4 vols (N Y , 1894-96) 

A W Peach, ed , Selections from the Works 
of Thomas Paine, in American Authors 
Series(N Y., 1928) 

M D Conway, The Life of Thomas Paine, 
2 vols (N Y., 1892) 
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emy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
XXVIII,307-39 

— , ‘An Historical Interpretation of 
Thomas Fame’s Rehgion,’ University of 
Califomia Chrontcle,'XXX.V, 56-87 


THOMAS JEFFERSON (1743-1826) 


Our of the American straggle for independ- 
ence came one of the world’s great revolu- 
tionary manifestos The Declaration of 
Independence was drafted to proclaim the 
ethical and legal justification for the colo- 
nists’ revolt Like Paine’s pamphlet, this was 
a document of common sense and an ex- 
pression of natural reason As with all 
revolutionary proclamations, succeeding 
eras have variously interpreted its precise 
meaning, and its spirit has both challenged 
and defended the status quo Nothing could 
better testify to its inherent power 

The refiner of its expression was Thomas 
Jefferson, an eighteenth-century Virgima 
gentleman and political leader who later 
became the third President of the United 
States Many individuals, however, helped 
with advice, and its true creator was the 
liberal spirit which had begun to permeate 


the colomes by way of France and Eng- 
land, the American statement of which had 
been provoked by mcidents of a pohtical 
and economic nature 

Carl L. Becker, Declaration of Independ- 
ence(N Y , 1922) 

P L Ford, ed , The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, 10 vols (N Y , 1892-99) 

F C Prescott, ed , Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson, Representative Selec- 
tions, with Introducuon, Bibhography, 
and Notes, in American Writers Series 

(N Y , 1934) 

G Chinard, Thomas Jeff er son, the Apostle of 
Americamsmf&oston, 1929) 

W H Wise and J W Cromn, (comps ), A 
Bibliography of Thomas Jeffersoniyff&sh- 
ington, 1935) 


JAMES MADISON (1750-1836) 


The Revolution over, there was still the 
struggle to effect a union of the colomes 
The earliest effbns at confederation failed, 
and although there was considerable resist- 
ance to any scheme demanding the relm- 
quishment of sectional and individual 
rights, there was a compelhng agitation 
for a strong central umon on the part of 
those leaders who sensed an impendmg 
anarchy, with its consequent threat both 
to private property and to the nation. 
At the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, a revised plan of government was 
proposed, which should afford closer 
mtegration and a system of checks and 
balances 

The Federalist was a senes of essays wnt- 
ten by Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
James Madison to influence the auzens of 
New York to ratify the new consutution 
This series of eighty-five papers, of which 
the tenth is perhaps the key, began to 


appear, over the name ‘Pubhus,’ m New 
York newspapers of October 1787. 

Most of them were written by Hamilton, 
but the impersonality of style makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the mdividual 
authors Each echoed Hamiltcm’s dictum of 
a year previous ‘Our communications 
should be calm, reasomng, and serious, 
showmg steady resolution more than feeling, 
havmg force m the idea rather than m the 
expression ’ With the passmg of the excite- 
ment of war, an appeal might be made pri- 
marily to the mind rather than to the emo- 
tions 

Madison, who became fourth President 
of the Umted States, was a Virgiruan, who 
had been roused from lethargy by the strug- 
gle for freedom He was an influential 
member of the committee which framed 
the Consutution, and fought for its adop- 
uon both m New York and m his native 
Virginia. 
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P L Ford, ed , The Federaltst()^ Y , 1898) 
G Hunt, ed , The Wnttngs of James Madi- 
son, 9 vols (N Y , 1900-10) 

The Life of James Madison(N Y , 1902) 

J W Cronin and W H.Wise, (comps ), A 


Bibliography of James Madison and James 
Afonroe(Washmgton, 1935). 

C A Beard, An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States 
(N Y , 1913, 1935). 


THOMAS GODFREY (1736-1763) 


During the late eighteenth century, Phila- 
delphia became the center of American 
society and art It had the finest cabmet 
makers and the suavest poets Both worked 
from Enghsh models, in a more or less 
successful endeavor to create a httle Lon- 
don in Pennsylvama 

Thomas Godfrey was born there m 
1736, was trained to be a watchmaker, and 
became a poet and playwright There is 
almost nothmg m The Court of Fancy 
(Philadelphia, 1762), his posthumous Ju- 
venile Poems on Various Su6jects(Philadel- 


phia, 1765), or his tragedy in blank verse. 
The Prince of Parthia (produced m 1767) 
to disunguish him as an American Damon, 
Sylvia, and Bacchus are not inherently mis- 
cast m poetry, the trouble with their ap- 
pearance m Philadelphia is that they were 
worn-out expatriates. 

A Henderson, ed , The Pnnce of Parthia, 
with historical, biographical, and critical 
mtroduction(Boston, 1917) 

C L Carlson, 'Thomas Godfrey m Eng- 
land,’ American Literature,VIl, 302-09. 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON (1737-1791) 


The poetry which came directly out of the 
American Revolution consisted largely of 
ballads, which, like pamphlets, rose to the 
occasion Francis Hopkinson’s ‘The Battle 
of the Kegs,’ fitted to the same music as 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ was a gay taunt at the 
British Hopkmson, who was a harpsi- 
chordist of talent, is famous as the first 
poet-composer in America, and his song, 
‘My gen’rous heart disdains,’ is an illustra- 
tion of the easy lilt that comes from the 
rudimentary associauon of lyric and song 
Hopkmson was also a Philadelphia law- 


yer and a member of the Conunental Con- 
gress He wrote numerous pamphlets dur- 
ing the Revolution, and later several essays 
on literature, art, and music He was an 
amst of some abihty, and made a number of 
mmor mvenuons In everythmg he touched 
he was dexterous 

G E Hasungs, The Life and Works of 
Francis HopkinsoniChicago, 1926) 

O G T Sonneck, Francis Hopkmson, the 
First American Pc>ei-Ct)mpo5er(Washing- 
ton, 1905) 


JOHN TRUMBULL (1750-1831) 


‘America hath a fair prospea m a few cen- 
turies of ruling m arts and arms It is uni- 
versally allowed that we very much excel m 
the force of natural gemus and although 
but very few among us are able to devote 
their whole hves to study, perhaps there is 
no nation in which a larger poruon of leam- 
mg IS diffused through all ranks of people 
For as we generally possess the middle sta- 
tion of life, neither sunk to vassalage, nor 
raised to independence, we avoid the sordid 


Ignorance of the peasants, and the unthink- 
ing dissipation of the great ’ 

These were the ambitious words with 
which John Trumbull received his degree 
of Master of Arts from Yale in 1770 In 
1772, after a period of readmg law, he re- 
turned to Yale as a tutor, and with Timothy 
Dwight, another of the Connecticut poets, 
was sumulating an interest m hterature 
among a group of talented students To- 
gether they made up the group which be- 
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came known as the ‘Hartford,’ or ‘Con- 
necticut,’ Wits, which was both the peak of 
provmciahsm and the beginning of a na- 
tional hterature The recipe for their work 
was basically English, but the ingredients 
and seasoning were increasmgly American 
M'Fmgal was a taste of their less serious 
work. Its first two cantos were printed as a 
smgle canto in 1776, and the last two ap- 
peared in 1782 In general terms, the work 
is Hudibrastic, though Trumbull was right 
enough in denying that it was hmited to 
this, and in pointing out the flavors of 
Churchill and Swift Early American htera- 
ture made serious use of bibhcal overtones 
and parallels, Trumbull broadened his 
comedy by analogy to the epics It was a 
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stock device of burlesque, which Trumbull 
used effecuvely. 

Trumbull was bom in 1750 and spent 
most of his hfe m Connecticut His great 
activity in pohacs and law kept him from 
writing much, but his literary mterest m 
the American scene gives him a position 
which his poetry scarcely warrants. 

The Poetical Works of John Trumbidl, 2 vols. 
(Hartford, 1820) 

V L Parrmgton, ed , The Connecticut Wits, 
in American Authors Serics(N Y , 1926). 
A Cowie, John Trumbull Connecticut Wtt 
(Chapel Hill, N C , 1936) 

‘John Trumbull as a Critic of Poetry,’ 

New England Quarterly 


JOEL BARLOW (1754-1812) 


Joel Barlow was born in Connecticut m 
1754, and was one of Timothy Dwight’s 
student wits at Yale ‘If ever virtue is to be 
rewarded, it is in America,’ Barlow wrote 
to his classmate, Noah Webster, after his 
graduation For a decade he tried one 
means of hvelihood after another Then m 
1788 he sailed for Europe, where he re- 
mained for most of the rest of his hfe as 
land-agent, speculator, and writer 

In 1793, ‘under the smoky rafters of a 
Savoyard inn,’ he wrote ‘The Hasty Pud- 
ding,’ a nostalgic, but mock, pastoral, tme 
to the imitative manner of the Wits Its 
humor and vividness make it his best 
known poem 

Between the time of his graduation from 
Yale and his departure for Europe, Barlow 
had composed a pseudo-epic, m tune with 
the general behef that to write something 
fittingly American was to write somethmg 
big This revelation of the hght of reason 
and the spirit of commerce he called The 
Vision of ColM»(fci«(Hartford, 1787) His 
European experiences matured and en- 
livened Barlow’s mind, and before his re- 
turn to America in 1805 he had reworked 
the poem into a more analyncal statement 
of progress, giving it the new name of The 
Columbiad 

In his preface he made a distinction be- 
tween ‘the poetical object and the moral 
object ’ ‘The poetical is the fictitious de- 


sign of the action My object is al- 
together of a moral and pohtical nature I 
wish to encourage and strengthen in the 
rising generation, a sense of the importance 
of repubhcan mstitutions, as being the 
greatest foundation of pubhc and private 
happiness, the necessary ahment of future 
and permanent amehorations in the condi- 
tion of human nature ’ Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Barlow’s poeUcal insensitivity keeps 
The Columbiad from being his best known, 
though It IS his most important, work 
After his return from Europe, he hved 
for a few years in Washmgton He then re- 
turned to Europe in 1811 on a mission to 
Napoleon, and died m the next year at a 
vilkge neat Warsaw 

V L Parrmgton, ed , The Connecticut Wits, 
m American Authors Senes (N Y , 
1926) 

C B Todd, Life and Letters of Joel Barlow 
(N Y , 1886) 

T A Zunder, The Early Days of Joel Bar- 
low, a Connecticut Wtt (New Haven, 

1934) 

M R Adams, ‘Joel Barlow, Pohucal Ro- 
manacist,’ American Literature, lK,iiy- 
52 

Leon Howard, The Vision of Joel Barlow 
(Los Angeles, 1937). 

M C Tyler, Three Men of LutersfN.Y , 
1895) 
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PHILIP FRENEAU (1752-1832) 


The poetry of Philip Freneau best repre- 
sents the transition between American 
verse of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries He accepted the logical verdict 
that American writers were inferior to 
English ‘a political and a literary independ- 
ence of their nauon being two very differ- 
ent things — the first was accomplished in 
about seven years, the latter will not be 
completely effected, perhaps, m as many 
centuries ’ Freneau first tried to combine 
the English pastoral tradiuon with the 
American scene ‘The Northern Soldier’ 
was, in Its original settmg, the opening 
speech of Damon in his poetical drama 
‘Mars and Hymen ’ In ‘The House of 
Night’ the Chesapeake region was misted 
over with Gothic horror Later poems, such 
as ‘The Wild Honeysuckle,’ were, how- 
ever, more indigenous He was a transi- 
tional figure, also, in respect to the mcreasing 
emotionalism of his regard of nature The 
age of reason was giving way to one of fancy 
Freneau was born m New York and 
educated at Pnneeton, where he was a class- 
mate, and perhaps roommate, of Madison. 
After a brief and unhappy career as school- 
master, he became secretary to a planter on 


the island of Santa Cruz He returned from 
there when the Revolution was defimtely 
under way, and became supercargo on a 
brig On Its way to the West Indies his ship 
was captured by the British, upon his re- 
lease he blasted them m verse for the 
cruelty he had seen It was from such po- 
etry, as well as from elegies like that ‘To 
the Memory of the Brave Americans,’ that 
he became known as ‘The Poet of the 
American Revolution ’ 

Freneau’s later hfc was passed at sea and 
in the editorial offices of partisan news- 
papers 

F L Pattee, ed , The Poems of Phthp Fre- 
neau, 3 vols (Princeton, N J , 1902-07) 
H H Clark, Poems of Freneau, in American 
Authors Series(N Y , 1929) 

M S Ausun, Philip Freneau, the Poet of the 
Revolutioniti Y , 1901) 

R Brenner, Twelve American Poets Before 
I90o(N Y , I 933)>3-22 
F L Pattee, Side-Lights on American Litera- 
ti/re(N Y , l922),250-92 
V H Paltsits, A Bibliography of the Sepa- 
rate and Collected Works of Philip Pre- 
neaM(N Y , 1903) 


JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE (1795-1820) 


At the beginmng of the mneteenth cen- 
tury, New York took the place of Philadel- 
phia as the metropohs of America Two of 
Its chief Uterary ^ures were Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, a native New Yorker who prac- 
used both medicme and pwetry during his 
brief life, and Fitz-Greene Hallcck There 
is a contemporary account of their first 
meeting ‘As he [De Kay] and Hallcck were 
walking, as was the custom of the time, 
upon the Battery, De Kay remarked that 
his idea of perfect happiness was a glass of 
grog, a hghted cigar, and Thomson’s 
Seasons Halleck said that he would like 
most to be sitting on a rambow rcadmg 
Tom Campbell Drake, hearing this, ap- 
proached Halleck and declared that was 
just what he would hke, and that they must 
be acquainted De Kay mtroduced them. 


and the friendship thus formed contmued 
until Drake’s death ’ The scene is fairly 
typical of the attitudes of these Knicker- 
bockers who chatted around the tables of 
luncheon-clubs and porter-houses 
Drake’s poem, ‘To Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
Esq.,’ urged 

Arouse, My friend, let vivid fancy soar, 
Look with creative eye on nature’s face. 
Bid auTi sprites m wild Niagara roar. 

And view in every field a fairy race 

His own vivid fancy led to the composition 
of ‘The Cuplrit Fay ’ The result is shght, 
facile, and agreeable 

F L Pleadwell, The Life and Works of 
Joseph Rodman Drafee(Bo8ton, 1935) 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK (1790-1867) 


Fitz-Greene Halleck came to New York 
from Connecticut Hts position as confi- 
dential clerk m the countmg-house of John 
Jacob Astor gave him a livmg, and the 
success of The Croakers, a series of sa- 
tirical verses written in 18193 m collab- 
oration with Drake, assured him of a place 
m hterary circles and Knickerbocker 
society. Though he had a wide reputa- 
tion as a poet, he wrote comparatively 
little 

The great mterest in the struggles of 
Greece to free herself from the Turks made 
Halleck’s poem on ‘Marco Bozzaris’ im- 
mediately popular An infallible test of true 
poetry was, to Halleck, the ease with which 
it could be memorized By such standards 
‘Marco Bozzans’ was a classic, for it was 


attempted by every schoolboy orator m the 
country 

Halleck also msisted on ‘grace of rhythm 
and cadence’, a test which he met m the 
lovely lines of his threnody for Drake. 

‘The Field of the Grounded Arms’ 
meets neither of these criteria, its excellence 
lies m the skillful adaptauon of the stanza- 
form immortahzed by Andrew Marvell m 
his ‘Horauan Ode ’ 

J G Wilson, ed , The Poetical Writings of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, with extracts from 
those of Joseph Rodman Drake(N Y , 
1869) 

N F Adkms, Fitz-Greene Halleck, an Early 
Knickerbocker Wit and Poet(New Haven, 
1930) 


WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859) 


Washington Irving was the greatest of the 
Kmckerbockers He was a young man of 
the town, when in 1807-08, with James 
Kirke Paulding and his brother, he wrote 
Salmagundi, a gay satire of New York 
soaety, m imiiacion of the Spectator I'his 
humorous vem he continued m Diedrich 
Kmckerbocker’s A History of New York 
(N Y , 1809), where with the manner of a 
Federalist gentleman and the knowledge of 
an antiquarian he burlesqued both mumci- 
pal history and national pohtics 

For some years his attenuon was diverted 
from writmg by gestures at earmng his hv- 
mg and by the serious duties of being a 
gallant In 1806-08 he had made the Grand 
Tour abroad, but when he sailed for the 
second time in 1815 it was to work in the 
Liverpool office of his family firm This 
time he remained seventeen years, for when 
the firm failed m 1818 Irvmg stayed on to 
earn his livmg by his pen In 1819-20 he 
pubUshed The Sketch Book, a group of 
polite essays and tales which met with enor- 
mous success Scott found it ‘posiuvely 
beautiful,’ and Godwm praised its ‘utmost 
elegance and refinement ’ These were great 
compliments, but perhaps not the wisest 
praise At any rate, Irving concentrated on 


elegance and refinement m the numerous 
books which followed 

Customarily his themes were English or, 
later, Contmental, being those romantic 
pokings into shadows which were so popu- 
lar m the Gothic revival In a few instances, 
however, he returned to America, followmg 
the example of the Kmckerbockers and 
Wits in his use of native scenery, but re- 
plaang their shepherds with his characters 
from German fables The best of these 
tales are American classics, and mark the 
begmmng of the development of the short 
story m America 

In 1826 Irvmg went to Madrid, where 
he was attached to the American embassy, 
and where he wrote the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbusi'London, 1828) His 
three years in Spain gave material for other 
histones and for the tales of The Alhambra 
(N Y , 1832) He left Spam m 1829 for a 
diplomauc appointment at the Court of 
St James’s In 1830 Oxford gave him the 
dt^ee of LL D , and m 1832 he returned 
with great eclat to America. 

From 1842 to 1846 he was Mimster to 
Spam, but chiefly his life centered at 
Sunnyside, his country estate He wrote 
much- .( 4 srorta(N Y , 1836), A Tour on the 
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Praines(yi Y , 1835), The Life of Wash- 
j«^ro«(N Y , 1855-59), and other histones 
and biographies He was impeccable, 
though somewhat hfeless, m each Irvmg 
never possessed any greatly original crea- 
tive faculty, but he was a very polished 
gentleman and a very polished wnter 

The Works of Washington Irvmg, 40 vols 
(N Y , 1897) 

H A Pochmann, ed , Washington Irving, 
Representative Selections, with Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, m 
American Wnters Series(N Y , 1934) 


S T. Williams, Washington Irvmg, 2 vols 
(N Y., 1935). 

H W Boynton, Washington /n)iMg(Boston, 
1901). 

S T Williams, ed , Notes While Preparing 
Sketch Book, etc (New Haven, 1925) 
See Introducoon 

W R Langfeld, Washington Irving A Btb- 
liography(N Y , 1933) 

S T Williams and Mary A Edge, (comps ), 
A Bibliography of the Writings of Wash- 
ington Irvmg A Check Lwt(N Y., 1937). 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER (1789-1851) 


James Fenimore Cooper was born in 1789 
in New Jersey, and was brought up on the 
edge of the frontier at Cooperstown, New 
York, which his family had founded He 
was sent to Yale, from which he was ex- 
pelled For a time he went to sea, where he 
faced a second frontier Even his conserva- 
usm, strengthened by his marriage in 1811 
with a daughter of the aristocratic De 
Lanceys and his subsequent life as a coun- 
try gentleman, was touched with the vigor 
of his early experiences 

The theme of his first novel, Precaution 
(N Y , 1820), was sentimental and Enghsh, 
that of his second. The SpylfS Y , 1821), 
was historical and American In The Pio- 
neer s(N Y , 1823), he began the Leather- 
stockmg tales, the purpose of which he tells 
in his mtroduction to the completed series. 
Deerslayer, their cluef figure, has become 
one of the world’s characters In 1823 also 
he pubhshed The Pilot, written from ‘a sud- 
den determination to produce a work 
which, if It had no other merit, might pre- 
sent truer pictures of the ocean and ships 
than any that are to be found m [Scott’s] 
The Pirate ’ Its reahty and dash were 
new. 

In 1826 Cooper sailed with his family for 
Europe, where he remained until 1833 
This seven-year holiday did not decrease 
his love for America, but gave him crmcal 
perspective and the parental urge to cor- 
rect his countrymen Most of his wntmg 
thereafter was concerned with this aim 
Cooper''s words were sharp and wounded 
Americans They retahated with bitter 


criticism of his work, and he in turn with 
prolonged lawsuits, through which he won 
judgments, but not much respect Later, 
in Satanstoelf^Y , 1845), he turned from 
satire to concentrate on the novel of man- 
ners This novel was the first of a trilogy 
and family saga which he directed against 
anti-rentism, and in which he defended the 
large-landholder’s privilege to enjoy the 
benefits which he and his ancestors had 
helped to estabhsh In Satanstoe is some of 
his best and most careful writing 

Cooper was often hasty and careless, but 
he more than compensated for his inepti- 
mdes by his one great contribution to the 
writing of novels He gave movement and 
drive, what in other writers had been 
hampered and slow-steppmg, now raced 
and was free 

Cooper developed into a remarkably 
good theorist of the art of the novel The 
mtroductions which he added to most of 
his novels are full of sound observation 
Cooper was conscious of the differences be- 
tween reahsm and romanucism, he con- 
ceived the techmque of dehneatmg the 
characteristics of one nationahty through 
their effect on the sensibihties of another, 
and he was skilled in the novel of manners 
In his theory, though not always m execu- 
tion, Cooper was one of the very few so- 
phisticated American wnters in the nine- 
teenth century 

The Works of James Fenimore Cooper, 33 

voIs.(N Y , 1895-1900). 

R E Spiller, ed , James Fenimore Cooper, 
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Representative Selections, with Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Series(N Y , 1935) 

, Fentmore Cooper, Critic of His Times 

(N.Y , 1931) 

E E Leisy, The American Historical Novel 
Before i860 The Early Novels of James 
Fentmore Cooper(Urbana, 111 , 1926) 

G Paine, ‘The Indians in the Leather- 
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Stocking Tales,’ Studies in Philology, 
XXIII,i6-39 

A Keiscr, The Indian in American Litera- 
ture(N Y., 1933). 

Dorothy Waples, The Whig Myth and 
James Femmore Copper(New Haven, 

1938) 

R E Spiller and P C Blackburn, A Descrip- 
tive Bibliography of the Writings of James 
Fentmore Cooperlji Y , 1934). 


AUGUSTUS B LONGSTREET (1790-1870) 


Frontier humor had one of its earhest and 
best expressions in the wntings of Augus- 
tus B Longstreet Longstreet was a South- 
erner, born in Augusta, Georgia, m 1790, 
brought up there, but educated in the 
North at Yale After the study of law he 
practised m Georgia, and while on the 
judicial circuit observed the rough-and- 
tumble life of the Crackers 
He wrote for newspapers several ac- 
counts of local race meetings, fox-himts, 
gander-puUings, and the awful fate of a 
Georgian who married a girl superficially 
educated in the North ‘The Horse Swap’ 
appeared in the Southern Recorder in 1833 
In 1835 he brought these sketches to- 
gether as Georgia Scenes (Augusta, 1835), 
‘By a Native Georgian ’ Five years later, 
the book was reprinted in New York, with 
the author’s name given Longstreet’s racy 


humor and his mce ear for dialect have 
kept It popular 

Longstreet himself lost interest in such 
writmg For a time he became a clergyman, 
and was later President of Emory College, 
Centenary College, the Umversity of Mis- 
sissippi, and the Umversity of South 
Carolina His career turned him into stump 
orator, preacher, and lecturer The pubhc 
came to know him as Judge Longstreet, or 
Dr Longstreet, or President Longstreet, or 
the Rev Mr Longstreet, but it is interest- 
mg that his students, remembering ‘The 
Horse Swap,’ called him ‘Bullet ’ 

Georgia ScenesQ^i Y , 1897) 

F R Longstreet, ed , Stones mth a Moral 

(Philadelphia, 1912) 

J D Wade, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet 

(N Y , 1924) 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS (1806-1870) 


William Gilmore Simms was a poet, 
novehst, dramatist, biographer, historian, 
essayist, and editor He was bom m 
Charleston, South Carohna, in 1806, and 
died there in 1 870 As a boy he was appren- 
ticed to a druggist, and then read law In 
1825 he pubhshed a small volume of poems, 
but he became widely known only after the 
pubhcanon of Martin Faber{NY , 1833) 
With his perception of the ‘world-wide 
difference between writmg for, and wntmg 
from one’s people,’ he did more than any 
other to aid in the development of a South- 
ern literature 

Simms’ efforts to instil Amencamsm in 
hterature had their best expression in the 


historical romance ‘The chief value of his- 
tory,’ he said, ‘consists m its proper em- 
ployment for the purposes of art. . The 
appetite which calls mto existence the 
arust of history, is not satisfied with what 
he achieves The provmce of the ro- 
mancer, if Its boundaries be not yet gen- 
erally recognized, at least leaves him large 
hberues of conquest . . . We should re- 
gard the doctrme of resolutely restrauung 
ourselves to the national materials as being 
rather slavish than national, unless the na- 
tive tendencies of the writer’s mmd earned 
him forward in their particular contempla- 
tion But at the same time, it must be re- 
membered that the national themes seem 
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to be among the most endurmg The most 
popular writers of all periods have been 
always most successful whenever they have 
addressed themselves to either of three 
great leading subjects, — their rehgion, their 
country and themselves ’ From such an 
attitude comes a regional as well as a na- 
tional hteraturc 

Simms, stimulated by the work of Scott 
and Cooper, whom he greatly admired, 
wrote innumerable novels, the best known 
of which are on the Southern Indians and 
on the border warfare between Colonials 
and British during the Revolution Almost 
all have ‘the energetic and passionate ut- 
terance’ inherent in his definition of the 
best romancer They have sunk into an 
obscurity not completely deserved 

Despite Simms’ Americanism, he knew 
the eighteenth-century English novel only 
too well His plantation owners were Eng- 
lish squires, and their humors were those 
of characters from Fielding In the figure of 
Captain Porgy he developed the first Amer- 


ican humorous character of any magmtude 
‘Captain Porgy, sir,’ said a fellow character, 
‘is the only wit and buffoon, sir, that I 
ever met, or ever heard of, who never suf- 
fered you once to forget that he was all the 
while a gentleman ’ 

During the Civil War his home at Wood- 
lands was burned by the Northerners, and 
his eatmngs as a writer were cut off in the 
post-war chaos His own work slackened, 
but through his friendship with men like 
Timrod and Hayne he still exerted a great 
mfluence on the writers of the South 

Border Romances, 17 vols (N Y , 1859, 1866, 
1879), 10 vols (N Y , 1882) 

W P Trent, William Gilmore Simms, m 
American Men of Letters Series(Boston, 
1892) 

H M Jarrell, ‘Falstaff and Simms’s Porgy,’ 
American Literature, 111,204-12 
Oscar Wegelm, A List of the Separate 
Writings of William Gilmore Simms 
(N Y , 1906) 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT (1794-1878) 


‘Oh, Bryant'’ said a pubhsher, near the end 
of the poet’s life, ‘We call him “the great 
national tone imparter ’’ ’ 

Even m ‘Thanatopsis,’ begun when 
Bryant was seventeen, his lofty regard for 
poetry may be seen, and in his lecture ‘On 
the Value and Use of Poetry,’ given in 
1825, this regard was refined into the prin- 
ciple which served him so long as he wrote 
Wilham Cullen Bryant was bom m 1794 
m Cummmgton, in the Berkshire moun- 
tams of Massachusetts He began to write 
verse at the age of mne, and as a boy he 
prayed ‘that I might receive the gift of 
poetic gemus, and write verses that might 
endure ’ His family encouraged his definite 
talent, guided his reading, and set him 
tasks of composition In 1808 his father 
arranged for the publication of his political 
satire ‘The Embargo,’ which was repub- 
hshed with additional poems m the next 
year Bryant continued to write during his 
one year at Wilhams College and his study 
of law Gradually he turned from the m- 
fluence of Pope to that of Wordsworth 
Like other contemporary writers, Bryant 
was interested in the use of native material 


To his brother, who had written some lines 
on a skylark, he said ‘Did you ever see a 
skylark'' The skylark is an English 
bird, and an American who has never vis- 
ited Europe has no right to be in raptures 
about It ’ From such an attitude came his 
poem ‘To a Waterfowl’ and his many 
descriptions of Berkshire countryside All 
these he infused with a mild pantheism 

His metrical experiments were of great 
importance to the development of Amer- 
ican poetry Before his time American poets 
were governed by the precepts of the Au- 
gustans, through him the greater freedom 
of the early nineteenth-century Enghsh- 
men came into our verse The pubhcation 
of his Poetn5(Cambridge, 1821) and the 
numerous verses which soon followed 
made him by 1825 the leading American 
poet 

An early reviewer of his poetry observed 
m 1826, ‘He IS alive to the beautiful forms 
of the outward world These forms hold a 
language to his heart Nature to him is not 
an inert mass, mere dead matter, it is al- 
most a feehng and a sentiment ’ It is this 
characterisuc of ‘almost’ which vitiates 
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Bryant’s poetry Though he loved nature, 
his poetry seldom contams any quick per- 
ception, and his observation is colored by 
romantic sentiment rather than charged 
with emotion. 

He wrote comparauvely httle poetry 
After 1825, when he moved to New York, 
he was cluefly concerned with the editing 
of newspapers and magazines He was a 
sober-mmded liberal m his editorial col- 
umns as m his poetry, and although he 
never had any wide popularity, he gave to 
journalism the same new digmty which he 
had given to poetry 
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P Godwin, ed , The Life and Works of 
William Cullen Bryant, 6 vols (N Y , 
1883-84) 

T McDowell, ed., William Cullen Bryant, 
Representative Selections, with Intro- 
duction, Bibhography, and Notes, m 
American Writers Series(N.Y., 1935). 

W.A Bradley, William Cullen Bryant, m 
Enghsh Men of Letters Series(NY., 
1905). 

H.C Sturges, Chronologies of the Life and 
Writings of William Cullen Bryant, with 
a Bibliography of His Works in Prose and 
PerieCN Y , 1903) 


JAMES GATES PERCIVAL (1795-1856) 


James Gates Percival is the poet of a 
single poem From 1821, when his first 
book appeared, he pubhshed much verse, 
but — ‘Although Percival remamed the 
ratikmg American poet until the appear- 
ance of Bryant’s Poems (1832), his work is 
now read only m anthologies, and he was 
soon forgotten ’ So states a recent biog- 
rapher 

Percival, a Yale graduate and a New 
Havener, was a man of much leammg and 
varied talents Eccentriciues overpowered 
his abihties as doaor, editor, and geologist. 


and a penchant for sentimentahsm under- 
mmed his poetry His verse contams flashes 
of poetic richness, which are sustamed only 
m ‘The Coral Grove ’ 

The Poetical Works of James Gates Percival, 
with a Biograplucal Sketch, 2 vols 
(Boston, 1859) 

J H Ward, The Life and Letters of James 
Gates Perctval(,Boston, 1866) 

H E Legler, James G Percival An Anec- 
dotal Sketch and a Bibhography(Mil- 
waukee, Wis , 1901) 


GRENVILLE MELLEN (1799-1841) 


Grenville Mellen is known as the poet of 
a single line 

And high above the fight the lonely bugle 
grieves, 

from an ode delivered at the fiftieth anni- 


versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill MeUen 
was bom m Marne, and practised law there 
for most of his life In 1833 he pubhshed 
a volume of verse. The Martyr's Triumph, 
Buned Valleys, and Other Poems Nothing 
in It alters his reputauon. 


EDWARD COOTE PINKNEY (1802-1828) 


Edward Coote Pinkney had the spirit of 
a cavalier He was born an aristocrat and 
was educated in England and Baltimore. 
As a young naval officer he was cited for 
bravery when hghung against the West 
Indian pirates As a young lawyer m Balti- 
more he wrote occasional verse to hghten 
a party or to flatter a woman. In 1823, 
m Rodolph, A Fragment, he attemnted 


dramanc verse, but the best and most char- 
acteristic of his Poems(Baltimore, 1825) is 
of a more casual nature. He died at the age 
of twenty-six 

T O Mabbott and F.L Pleadwell, The Life 
and Works of Edward C Pinkneylji Y.. 
1926) 
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THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS (1809-1858) 


Poe dubbed Thomas Holley Chivers ‘one 
of the best and one of the worst poets m 
America,’ a dictum that holds true today 
‘Avalon’ in its complete form contains 
stanzas of mcredible badness, yet, when 
edited, it is one of the finest poems of its 
time His ‘Sonnet — To Isa Sleeping’ was 
also rarely equalled How much Poe owed 
to Chivers, or Chivers to Poe, was disputed 
by them, and has never been determined 
Chivers died before he was fifty, havmg 


written some mne volumes With his wild 
and unreined fancy, his profusion of exotic 
imagery, and his romanuc senument, he 
remains one of American poetry’s eccen- 
tricities — a strange phenomenon to have 
sprung from a Georgian cotton-farm 

Eonchs of Ruby, a Gift of Lovefti Y , 1851) 

S F Damon, Thomas Holley Chivers, Friend 
of Poe(N Y , 1930). 


EDGAR ALLAN POE (1809-1849) 


Poe is the first American poet and the first 
American writer of prose whose work can 
be said to have been of importance to the 
world 

Poe was bom m 1809 m Boston, but, 
when his actress mother died m poverty 
two years later, he was taken into the family 
of John Allan, a wealthy tobacco exporter 
of Baltimore, and brought up by him From 
1815-20 he lived abroad with the Allans, 
partly m Scotland but mostly at school m 
England After his return he studied in 
Richmond, and m 1826 entered the Uni- 
versity of Virgima He was soon dismissed 
for bad debts, then quarreled with his 
foster-father and enhsted in the army In 
1830 he entered West Point, from which 
he was dismissed, this time for deliberate 
disobedience In 1827 he had pubUshed 
Tamerlane, in 1829 another volume of 
poems, and in 1831 still a third. Now quite 
cast off by Allan, he supported himself by 
writing and by mtemuttent editorial posi- 
tions with newly-popular magazines In this 
capacity he became the first practising cntic 
of any digmty m American letters 

The pubhcation of books written by 
Americans was made difficult by the ease 
with which Enghsh writing could be pi- 
rated American magazines, however, were 
wilhng to pay for native material, and the 
stimulus to write what they would accept 
was mtense Poe wrote in 1841 to Fitz- 
Greene Halleck ‘I need not call your atten- 
tion to the signs of the times m respect to 
Magazine hterature You will admit the 
tendency of the age in this direction The 


brief, the terse, and the easily circulated 
will take the place of the diffuse, the pon- 
derous, and the inaccessible ’ 

It IS hardly surprising that Poe’s gemus 
should have developed a theory of com- 
position concentrated on closely-kmt form 
and unity of tone His mmd developed form 
to a point of stiffness and artificiality, and it 
is difficult to read Poe without an excessive 
awareness of structure His acute sensibihty 
permitted him to express tone in terms of 
sound, color, and, at times, m that most 
difficult to convey of all perceptions, the 
tactile 

The structure of the short story, which 
had been loose in Irving’s hands, Poe tight- 
ened so that emotion was allowed free play 
in such works as the tonal ‘Fall of the House 
of Usher’ or the psychological ‘Cask of 
Amonullado ’ In his tales of rauocination, 
hke ‘The Purloined Letter,’ the interest is 
more directly in the structure, and through 
the perfect co-ordination of its elements he 
was able to achieve an almost metaphysical 
beauty Here in the character of Dupin is, 
incidentally, the prototype of a long hne of 
master-mmds 

‘Poetry, above all thmgs,’ said Poe, ‘is a 
beautiful painting, whose unts, to mmute 
inspection, are a confusion worse con- 
founded, but start boldly out to the cursory 
glance of the connoisseur ’ The force of 
this impressiomstic criterion of poetry was 
not felt m American hterature until it had 
travelled a devious path, by way of the 
French symbohsts, to the poeuc renais- 
sance of the early twenueth century. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (1804-1864) 


In the prose of Nathamel Hawthorne, 
America had the work of another gemus 
Hawthorne was one of the group m New 
England who, in the second quarter of the 
mneteenth century, gave to this section a 
pre-eminency of hterary prestige which for 
a long time served popularly to identify 
‘New England’ with ‘American ’ 

He was bom in 1804 in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, out of whose port his father sailed 
as captain In 1808 his father died at Sur- 
inam, and Hawthorne was brought up m 
pohte impoverishment and dependence 
upon his maternal relauves With their help 
he was sent to Bowdoin College, from which 
he was graduated in 1825 By aU New Eng- 
land standards he should then have earned 
a living to support his widowed mother and 
his two sisters Instead, he detenmned to 
become a writer, and anonymously pub- 
hshed a novel, Fanshaweifioston, 1828) 
This first book gave a romantic touch to 
the milieu of his college days Although it 
was favorably reviewed, Hawthorne was 
not satisfied and later destroyed whatever 
copies he could obtam He then followed 
Scott into the past, but, in accord with 
nativism, the past was American For a 
number of years he kept romantically to 
himself, wntmg occasionally for the news- 
papers, doing odd bits of hackwork, polish- 
ing his style, and acquiring a hmited, though 
defimte, reputation In 1837 the first edition 
of Twice-Told Tales was pubhshed 
This increased his prestige but not his 
income In an effort to estabhsh himself 
economically he became a weigher and 
gauger in the Boston Custom House, an 
occupation which he found gnmy and ex- 


hausting, and then took part m the transcen- 
dental sociahsm of Brook Farm. This was no 
better He married in 1842, and moved to 
the old parsonage in Concord, where Emer- 
son, in 1836, had wntten a part of Nature. 
It was here that Hawthorne wrote his Mosses 
from an Old Ma«ie(N Y , 1846) 

Hawthorne was not only a writer of his- 
toncal sketches hke ‘The Gray Champion,’ 
but a distmguished essayist Few of his 
achievements were more successful than his 
creation of atmosphere This he could call 
up not only out of the mistiness of the past, 
but from the present as well There areHo 
finer examples of his descriptive prose than 
the graphic passages of ‘The Old Manse ’ 

He was never sansfied with his tales, and 
longed ‘to achieve a novel that should 
evolve some deep lesson and should pos- 
sess physical substance enough to stand 
alone ’ In 1850 he pubhshed The Scarlet 
Letter This had, at least, psychological 
substance From the cue of an old New 
England pumshment for adultery, he de- 
scribed the effect of sin on those mvolved. 
In the novel he developed an elaborate tcch- 
mque of dynamic symbohsm, foreshadowed 
in his earlier tales, by which he could express 
the nuances of his problem Through this, 
and through his sensitive understanding 
of the play of consaence, he constructed 
an elaborate drama of the mind which was 
of mesumably greater importance to liter- 
ature than was his physical reconstruction 
of the past Such a scene from the inner 
drama is shown m the chapter ‘The Leech 
and his Patient.’ 

The problem of physical substance con- 
tmually perplexed Hawthorne, and he 
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acutely observed of his tales that they had 
‘the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in 
too retired a shade.’ Melville expressed it 
more bluntly ‘He doesn’t patromse the 
butcher — he needs roast-beef done rare ’ 
In ‘Ethan Brand,’ The House of the 
Seven Gables (Boston, 1851), and The 
Bhthedale Romance (Boston, 1852) Haw- 
thorne mdicated his drift toward contem- 
porary material, uuhzing in the first some 
earlier observations made on a trip to the 
Berkshires, m the second his recollections 
of Salem, and in the third his experiences 
at Brook Farm A character hke Hepzibah 
has poignancy and charm, but though 
Hawthorne was able to picture the contem- 
porary mdividual and the details of the con- 
temporary scene, he was unable to recreate 
the feehng of his tune 

In 1853 Hawthorne went to Liverpool as 
consul, and later spent some months in 
Italy, from which experience he gained 
material for his infenor Marble Faun 
(Boston, i860). He returned to America m 
i860, exhausted by his daughter’s lUncss 
and perhaps by his own touch of the Roman 
fever He was able to write nothing more of 
consequence before his death m 1864. He 
had done enough. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 


The greatest American Romantic was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Nowhere better 
than m the words of this spokesman of 
mneteenth-century America can one find 
the natural enthusiasm of a nation faced 
with no apparent limits to prosperity nor 
checks to the individual, nor, using ‘Ro- 
mantic’ m a more philosophical sense, can 
one observe more typically the loose dis- 
tmeuon between understanding and reason 
Emerson was bom m Boston m 1803, the 
descendant of a long hne of men who had 
taught the pubhc from the pulpit No one 
was surprised when, four years after his grad- 
uation from Harvard in 1821, he qmt teach- 
ing to enter divinity school It was more 


startlmg when, in 1 832, he resigned the imn- 
istry of the Second Church of Boston, after 
a dispute over the sigmficance of the Lord’s 
Supper, and sailed for Europe. He travelled 
widely, visited Carlyle among others, and 
returned to Boston m 1833, glad to be ‘back 
again to myself ’ In 1834 he moved to Con- 
cord. 

The general loosening of Calvimstic 
rigor and the popular demand for thmgs 
American found an enthusiastic supporter 
in Emerson In 1836 he pubhshed Nature, 
in 1837 he spoke before the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on ‘The American 
Scholar’; and in 1838 he gave his startlmg 
and unorthodox ‘Divimty School Address.’ 
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Thereafter he travelled about America, 
giving innumerable lectures on these three 
cardinal points, which he collected and 
pubhshed as essays. Between tours, he 
rested comfortably m his snug, white home 

Santayana has best summarized the char- 
acter of Emerson’s thought ‘Philosophy 
for him was rather a moral energy flowering 
into sprighthness of thought than a body of 
serious and defensible doctrmes In prac- 
tising transcendental speculation only in 
this poeuc and sporadic fashion, Emerson 
retained its true value and avoided its 
greatest danger He secured the freedom 
and fertility of his thought and did not 
allow one conception of law or one hmt of 
harmony to sterihze the mind and prevent 
the subsequent birth withm it of other 
ideas, no less just and imposmg than their 
predecessors For we are not dealing at all 
with matters of fact or with such verifiable 
truths as exclude their opposites We are 
deahng only with unagmation, with the art 
of conception, and with the various forms 
in which reflection, like a poet, may com- 
pose and recompose human experience ’ 

The philosophies of Plotmus, the Orien- 
tals, Kant, and Carlyle have all been shown 
to have their relationship to the expression 
of Emerson’s thought, but they are like 
tags and trimmmgs ‘Transcendentahsm,’ 
Professor Townsend has observed, ‘hes 
somewhere between the poeuc metaphysics 
of Edwards and the prosaic, almost profane 
deism of Paine and Franklin ’ Emerson’s 
marrow is American 

It was not only the congenial stimulauon 
of Emerson’s message that made him pop- 
ular, but the sparkle of his style Emerson 
was an exuberant aphorist He wrote sen- 
tences so brifliant that their successive 
haloes combine to obscure the vital weak- 
nesses of the structure of the whole One 
remembers Emerson for his sudden flashes 
of msight which pierce to the heart of the 
matter He had the tricks of an orator and 
preacher, and it is rarely possible to forget 
m his prose the voice of a Lyceum lecturer 
mspiring and excitmg his audience 
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In his theory of poetry, Emerson also 
was American His comment that ‘it is not 
metres, but a metre-makmg argument that 
makes a poem,’ and his scorn of Poe as ‘the 
jmgle man’ recall the emphasis which 
seventeenth-century New England poets 
placed on the substance rather than on the 
fine lace of poetry He beheved that the 
idea and its expression were mseparable, a 
concept which differs little from the 
Edwardian metaphysics of beauty as an ex- 
pression of divine order, which was at the 
root of the Calvimsm from which he and 
his contemporaries were reacung 

In many ways Emerson is more distm- 
guished as a poet than as a writer of prose 
In his poetry the brevity of form serves to 
isolate the expression of smgle ideas, which 
his attempts to expand in prose often con- 
fused or, at least, weakened Emerson’s 
reaction against the softness of the lyric 
gave him a sympathy for English meta- 
physical poets of the seventeenth century, 
which can be paralleled by their sympathetic 
recepuon in the twenueth century Emerson 
had, as the metaphysical poets had, a faculty 
of rescumg poetry from the mire of sentiment 
by placing it firmly on the basis of ideas 

The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 12 vols (Boston, 1903-04) 

F I Carpenter, ed , Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Representauve Selecuons, vnth Intro- 
ducuon, Bibhography, and Notes, in 
American Wnters Series(N Y , 1934) 

E W Emerson and W E Forbes, eds , The 
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vols (Boston, 1909-14) 

J E Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 2 vols (Boston, 1887) 

F I Carpenter, Emerson and Asia (Cam- 
bridge, Mass , 1930) 

O W Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Bos- 
ton, 1915) 

J S Harrison, The Teachers of Emerson 
(NY, 1910) 

G W Cooke, A Bibliography of Ralph 
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HENRY DAVID THOREAU (1817-1862) 

‘If I seem out of step with the world,’ said from Concord, where his father was a 

Thoreau, ‘it is because I hear another pencil-maker, to Harvard, called him back 

drummer ’ His spiritual rat-tat led him to Concord, humed him from work each 
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time he earned enough to cat, drew him 
into Emerson’s household in 1841, and, 
still beating clear, drew him out again m 
1843 In 1845 It signalled to him from the 
shores of Walden Pond. 

There Thoreau tested his self-rehance 
With his own hands he built his house, and 
with his own eyes he looked about him. 
Man saddled himself with property, and 
was then sway-backed. He galloped, to 
arrive nowhere Thoreau stayed put 

What he saw he set down m Walden 
(Boston, 1854) It IS one of the greatest of 
travel books, for Thoreau explored both the 
boundaries of man’s impulses and the re- 
sources of his soul He pondered, and he ob- 
served With his skill he brought forth the 
insects, the birds, and the fishes, the flowers, 
the shrubs, and the trees to fill the earth 
Emerson, hke so many others, forgettmg 
Thoreau’s ‘Conclusion,’ wrote, ‘Instead of 
engmeermg for aU America, he was captam 
of a huckleberry party ’ But Thoreau heard 
the drum beat Walden was his microcos- 
mography, his hide world 

The source of Walden was the record of 
his journal, carefully reworked before pub- 
lication Thoreau was one of the first Amer- 
icans to try for a nauve idiom ‘Enough 
has been said in these days of the charm of 
fluent writing . All men are really 
most attracted by the beauty of plain 
speech, and they even write in a florid style 
in imitation of this . Where shall we 
look for a standard Enghsh but to the words 
of a standard man . Whose are the 
truly labored sentences? From the weak and 
flimsy periods of the pohucian and hterary 
man, we are glad to turn even to the de- 
scription of work, the simple record of the 
month’s labor m the farmer’s almanac, to 
restore our tone and spints The sur- 

hness with which the woodchopper speaks 
of his woods, handhng them as mdifferently 
as his axe, is bener than the mealy-mouthed 
enthusiasm of the lover of nature. Better 
that the primrose by the river’s brim be 
a yellow primrose, and nothing more, than 
that It be somethmg less ’ ‘The language 
of excitement is at best picturesque merely 


You must be calm before you can utter 
oracles ’ 

Men have caught up with his prose, they 
have scarcely begun with his poetry. His 
verse had toughness, and he knew why 
‘The poet is no tender shp of fairy stock, 
who requires pecuhar mstitutions and 
edicts for his defense, but the toughest son 
of earth and of Heaven . . ’ ‘ A true poem 
is distinguished not so much by a fehcitous 
expression, or any thought it suggests, as 
by the atmosphere which surrounds it ’ 
‘There is a soberness in a rough aspect, as 
of unhewn gramte, which addresses a depth 
in us, but a pohshed surface hits only the 
ball of the eye ’ 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
i?iferi(Boston, 1849) was Thoreau’s only 
book besides Walden to be pubhshed dur- 
ing his hfetime He died of tuberculosis in 
1862, before he was ready for another 
Whatever other volumes have been pub- 
lished over his name have been culled from 
his journals and letters 
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CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH (1813-1892) 

Christopher Pearse Cranch was one of was bom in Alexandria, Virgima, of New 
the many intellectuals who were drawn England parents, and as a young clergyman 

mto the stream of Transcendentahsm He filled many pastorates in the East and Mid- 
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die West. In 1840, after he had come to landscapes he hved for many years abroad, 
Boston, his kmsman John Qumcy Adams in Rome, Florence, and Pans. Finally, m 
was startled enough to comment m his 1863, he returned to Amenca, and m 1873 

diary ‘Pearse Cranch, ex ephebts, preached to Cambridge, as a talented, but mmor, 

here last week, and gave out quite a stream figure 

of transcendentahsm, most unexpectedly ’ 

Cranch left the ministry, and pamted and Poe»ir(Philadelphia, 1844) 

wrote poetry. Several of his poems were And and Caltban(N Y , 1887). 

pubhshed m the Dial, Transcendentahsm’s L C Scott, The Life and Letters of Chnsto- 

organ, and he is remembered as one of the pher Pearse Cranch(Boston, 1917) 

lesser poets whose mspirauon came from G W Cooke, The Poets of Transcendentahsm 
this mtellectual quickemng As a pamter of (NY, 1903) 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING (1818-1901) 

William Ellery Channing’s life was what) is continually pickmg up by way of a 

spent in trustmg himself Thoreau, his gemus ’ 

great friend, called him ‘as naturally whim- Chanmng was eccentric and unrehable, 

sical as a cow is bnndled ’ Channmg was but only his family could never forgive 

the son of a promment Boston doctor, and him His friends saw m his character that 

the nephew and namesake of the famous which critics can find m his poetry a ffesh- 

Umtanan radical and aboliuomst In 1834 ness and mdividuality nsmg out of an un- 

he entered Harvard, but left m boredom disciplmed spirit 

after a few months and disappeared mto 

the country to write poetry He later hved F B Sanborn, ed , Poems of Sixty-Five 
for a time m Cincinnati, but m 1842 he Years by Ellery CAanm«g(Philadelphia, 

came to Concord, which, as much as any- 1902) Contains biographical sketch 

where, was his home for the rest of his hfe R W Emerson, ‘Walks with Ellery Chan- 
‘Ellery Channmg,’ said Hawthorne, ‘is one mng,’ Atlantic AlontA/>',XC, 27-34 

of those queer and clever young men, whom F B Sanborn, ‘The Mamtenance of a 

Mr Emerson (that everlasung rejecter of Poet,’ Atlantic Afonr/i/>',LXXXVI,8i9- 

all that IS, and seeker for he knows not 24. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (1807-1882) 

Longfellow was born in 1807 in Portland, some background of Craigie House, be- 

Mame, mto a family of distmction and a came one of ease ‘Longfellow,’ as Whitman 

milieu of culture When he entered Bow- descnbed him, ‘remmiscent, pohsh’d, ele- 

doin, as a sophomore and a member of the gant, with the air of finest conventional 

same class as Hawthorne, his intellectual hbrary, picture-gallery or parlor, with la- 

snobbery was perhaps sufficient to make dies and gentlemen m them, and plush and 

him uncongemal to his classmates and to rosewood, and ground-glass lamps, and 

mark him for a professorial career. mahogany and ebony furmture, and a silver 

On his graduation in 1825, the college inkstand and scented paper to write on.’ 
proposed that he prepare himself to teach This was a man, as Simms would have 

modern languages there by a period of descnbed him, prepared to write ‘for’ and 

study abroad He accepted, and for three not ‘from’ the people 
years luxuriated in Conunental culture and The mneteenth century was attracted by 

sentiment. He came back to Bowdoin, but, the sentiment with which he perfumed his 

in 1834, after a similar proposal from Har- verse, his pictures of an honest village 

vard, returned to Europe for an additional blacksmith and a pathetic Evangehne re- 
year of study affirmed for the pubhc his tnusm that life 

His hfe m Cambndge, against the hand- was real and earnest. Longfellow supphed 
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their demand, with a natural pleasure at 
their approval 

At the same time he was searching the 
hteratures of a dozen tongues to find fresh 
subjects and meters He translated senti- 
mental lyrics from the German, songs from 
the Troubadours, sonnets from the Itahan, 
eclogues from the Latm, a hymn from the 
Byzantine Greek, laments from the Angl a- 
Saxon, ballads from the Spamsh, and sagas 
from the Scandinavian His work as a trans- 
lator had Its chmax in his version of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy All these stocked his lec- 
tures and made him an expert metrist 

No other American poet had his skill It 
found expression not only in his transla- 
tions, but m his own poetry ‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride’ IS a swift-movmg, skilfully con- 
structed ballad, ‘Serenade,’ an exquisite 
lyric, ‘Divina Commedia’ and ‘Vemce’ are 
sensitive sonnets 

The taste for his variety of sentiment has 
passed, and no other American poetry has 
undergone a more thorough reversal of its 
original popularity among critics than has 
that of Longfellow. 


S Longfellow, ed , The Works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, 14 vols (Boston, 
1886-91) 

O Shepard, ed , Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Representanve Selections, with 
Introducuon, Bibhography, and Notes, 
m American Writers Series(N Y , 1934) 

S Longfellow, Life of Henry W Longfellow, 
3 vols (Boston, 1891) 

T W Higgmson, Henry W Longfellow, m 
American Men of Letters Series(Boston, 
1902) 

Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow 

(N Y , 1938) 

W D Howells, Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintancesifiY , I900),l78-2ii 

G.R EUiott, The Cycle of Modem Poetry 
(Princeton, i929),64-82 

H M Jones, ‘Longfellow,’ m J Macy, ed , 
American Writers on American Litera- 
tureQAY, i93i),i05-24 

G Saintsbury, Prefaces and Essays(London, 
i933).324-44 

L S Livingston, A Bibliography of the First 
Editions in Book Form of the Writings of 
Henry WadsworthLongfellowQA Y ,1908). 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1809-1894) 


‘The Brahmm caste of New England’ 
Holmes defined as its ‘harmless, moffen- 
sive, untitled aristocracy ’ He was all Brah- 
min His ancestry was linked with the early 
settlers of New England, and as an adult he 
hved for many years on the water side of 
Beacon Street His father was an orthodox 
mimster. ‘I might have been a mimster my- 
self, for aught I know,’ Holmes said, ‘if [a 
certam] clergyman had not looked and 
talked so like an undertaker ’ Only a few 
contemporaries found his hberahsm harm- 
ful, and no one found even his shght snob- 
bery offensive 

For a year after his graduation from 
Harvard m 1829'Holmes read law, but gave 
this up for medicine, which he studied for 
two years at Boston and Harvard For two 
more years he studied m Pans, before re- 
turmng to Boston to estabhsh his practice 
He wrote frequently on medical matters, 
and in 1838 was made professor of anatomy 
at Dartmouth, a duty which required only 
three months of each year In 1843 he pub- 
hshed his famous study of ‘The Contagious- 


ness of Puerperal Fever ’ In 1847 he was 
made Parkman Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Harvard Medical School, 
and until 1882 he instructed and amused 
his classes 

‘Now, James, let me talk and don’t m- 
terrupt me,’ Holmes once chided Lowell 
After 1857, few Americans would have 
wanted to interrupt the wittiest man of 
the century In November of that year, 
m the first issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
appeared ‘The Autocrat ’ Holmes concen- 
trated the best of his table-talk m this and 
succeeding numbers In the next year these 
essays were published as The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast 7a6/e(Boston, 1858), a sec- 
ond group appeared as The Professor at 
the Breakfast Table{Bostoa, i860), and a 
third as The Poet at the Breakfast Table 
(Boston, 1872). 

The sprightly turn of Holmes’s mmd 
marked his poetry as well as his prose. He 
was the great writer of ‘occasional’ verse. 
Whether it was a descripuon of a family 
caudle-cup or Smibert’s portrait of an an- 
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cestor, a poem for a class reumon or for the 
bicentenary of Kmg’s Chapel, an attack on 
Calvimsm or a pleasant homily, he man- 
aged deftly to brmg it mto meter 

Holmes wrote three novels, more or less 
similar The best known, Elsie Venner 
(Boston, i86i), was. Holmes explained, an 
attempt ‘to stir the question of automatic 
agency in its relation to self-deterrmnation 
To do this by means of a palpable outside 
agency, predetermiiung certam traits of 
character and certam apparently voluntary 
acts, such as the common judgment of 
mankind and the tribunals of law and the- 
ology have been m the habit of recogmzmg 
as sin and crime ’ Holmes was equal to the 
theme, but he was too inherently a rambhng 
conversationalist to meet the formal re- 
quirements of a novel His novels are m- 
teresting because it is Holmes who talks, 
they lack, however, the personahty of his 
essays. 


i6ii 

Holmes hved to be an old man, saddened 
by the deaths of his fellow members of the 
Saturday Club, but seldom able to refuse 
the right word or the right bit of verse to 
celebrate an occasion. He died in 1894, 
and his mantle of wit and wisdom passed 
almost imperceptibly onto the shoulders 
of his son, Mr Justice Holmes 

The Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 13 
vols (Boston, 1891) 

J T Morse, Jr , The Life and Letters of Olwer 
Wendell Holmes, 2 vols (Boston, 1896) 
Brooks, Van Wyck, ‘Dr Holmes. Fore- 
runner of the Modems,’ Saturday Re- 
view of LuerarMre,XIV,3-4,i3-i5 
E Gosse, ‘An Enghsh View of the Auto- 
crat,’ The Critic, n s ,XXII,382-83 
C H Grattan, ‘O W Holmes,’ American 
Mercuty, IV,37-4I 

G B Ives, A Bibliography of Oliver Wendell 
HDlmes(Boston, 1907) 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (1807-1892) 


John Greenleaf Whittier was bom m 
1807 m Haverhill, in Massachusetts His 
parents were Quaker, and his childhood 
was passed in the atmosphere of homely 
friendhness which he describes m Snow- 
bound It was evidently the poetry of 
Robert Burns which set him at verse- 
makmg, and directed his attenuon to the 
farm-hfe about him In 1827 his father 
agreed with the entreaties of editors mter- 
ested m the work of his son, and sent him 
to Haverhill Academy Flushed by encour- 
agement, Whittier wrote, durmg the next 
five years, almost a poem a week Verse was 
always a little too easy for him 

In 1829 he became editor of The Ameri- 
can Manufacturer, a partisan paper This 
was the first of many editorial positions 
which took him for brief periods to Hart- 
ford and Philadelphia, and occupied him 
durmg the greater part of his hfe, which he 
passed m Haverhill or nearby Amesbury 
In 1833, excited by the message of William 
Lloyd Garrison, he became an abolitionist, 
and until the Ovil War devoted his hfe to 
the cause. 

His propagandist poetry is unsurpassed 
m American hterature He also wrote brief 
pastorals, but checked himself from the 


thought of long or elaborate poetry ‘I 
frankly confess that I have not resolution 
to attempt anythmg of the kmd Besides, 
unless consecrated to the sacred mterests 
of rehgion and humamty, it would be a 
criminal waste of hfe, and abuse of the 
powers which God has given for his own 
glory and the welfare of the world ’ 

The advent of the Civil War, and the 
awkward situauon of a Friend encouraging 
strife, more or less brought a close to Whit- 
tier’s propagandist activities From that 
time on he devoted himself to wntmg m 
terms of the gospel of love and natural sim- 
phcity, through which he became thought 
of as the kindly old man of America 

The quiemess of Whittier’s best verse 
dulls the appreciation of its artistic merit 
Whitncr consaously sought simphcity, and 
deleted whatever jarred No other Amencan 
poet has created homely imagery equal to 
that of Snowbound, nor has one written re- 
hgious verse of a punty comparable with his. 

Between Whimer and the hterary fig- 
ures of Cambridge and Boston stretched a 
long frontier of countryside. 

The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, 7 
vols (Boston, 1888-89) 
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S.T Pickard, The Life and Letters of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, 2 vols (Boston, 1894) 
B Perry, Park- Street Paperi(Boston, 1908), 
173-201. 

F.M Pray, A Study of Whittier’s Appren- 
ticeship as a Poet(Pennsylvama State 
CoUege, 1930) 


W T Scott, ‘Poetry m Amencan: A New 
Consideration of Whittier’s Verse,’ New 
England Quarterly, 

T F Currier, (conip.)j A Bibliography of 
John Greenleaf WhittietiCasNondge, 
Mass , 1937) 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (1819-1891) 


James Russell Lowell, the descendant of 
an old New England family, was graduated 
from Harvard m 1838 after four years of ‘the 
merest browsing ’ In a desultory fashion he 
then proceeded to a degree in law His love 
for Maria White woke him up She was an 
enthusiast for the anuslavery movement, 
and through her and her circle of friends 
LoweU had a period of excited liberalism 
For most of his hfe, Lowell was buffeted 
between two intellectual currents of the 
New England renaissance the urge to re- 
volt and the love of refinement In 1843, a 
year before his marriage to Miss Wlute, he 
could write to his friend Briggs, apropos of 
radicahsm, ‘I beheve that no poet in this 
age can write much that is good unless he 
give himself up to this tendency ’ But in 
1850 he was saymg to the same correspond- 
ent ‘My poems have thus far had a regular 
and natural sequence First, Love and the 
mere happmess of existence beginnmg to 
be conscious of itself, then Freedom — both 
bemg the sides which Beauty presented to 
me — and now I am going to try more 
wholly after Beauty herself Certainly 
I shall not grmd for any Philistines, whether 
Reformers or Conservatives ’ 

His direction was never final In a smgle 
year, 1848, appeared A Fable for Critics, 
Poems, Second Series, The Btglow Papers, 
First Series, and The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal. In 1888, three years before his death, 
he pubbshed both Political Essays and 
Heartsease and Rue He was never essen- 
tially radical, nor mtently for Beauty, yet he 
contmued to play with each 
In 1855 he succeeded Longfellow at 
Harvard as Smith Professor of the French 
and Spamsh Languages and Literatures, 
and was made professor of belles-lettres. 
From 1857 to 1861 he was the first editor 
of the newly-founded Atlantic Monthly, 
and in 1864 became an editor of the North 


American Review Such activities de- 
manded varied talents He responded with 
editorials, essays, bterary criticism, and 
poems of every sort These were consist- 
ently graceful, always proficient, and al- 
most invariably superficial 

‘I reckon myself a good taster of dia- 
lects,’ he said, and, after the pubbeauon of 
The Biglow Papers, boasted, ‘I am the 
first poet who has endeavored to express 
the American Idea ’ Such an expression of 
the vernacular was admirable for saurical 
attacks, but its thinness became apparent 
when Lowell attempted to extend its use 
m ‘The Courun’ 

Even in bterary criticism, with which he 
was most occupied, he was content to re- 
late the expressions of a cultivated mmd 
He seemed too awed by the classics of 
Engbsh bterature to strike out for himself, 
either criticaUy or creatively, but his ob- 
servations are always interestmg It is only 
because there have since been so many men 
of good taste that his remarks are bemg 
forgotten Certam of his essays, such as 
‘On a Cenam Condescension m Foreign- 
ers,’ will not be so readily passed by These 
more directly express himself 

In 1877 he was appomted Mmister to 
Spam, and m 1880 was sent to the Court 
of St James’s In London his wit, good- 
breedmg, and general respect for thmgs 
British made him a umversally satisfactory 
representative of the American people 
That he was an mdex only to a mmority 
did not maner What the Bntish admired, 
and what we still respect, was a man of very 
great ease, and an example of the new 
refinement to be found among Americans, 

The Complete Writings of James Russell 

Lowell, 16 vols. (Boston, 1904). Includes 

Scudder’s Life, and Letters, ed. by C.E. 

Norton 
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H E Scudder, James Russell Lowell, 2 vols 
(Boston, 1901). 

M A DeW Howe,ed ,New Letters of James 
Russell LowelKJi Y ,1932 ) 

E M Chapman, ‘The Biglow Papers Fifty 
Years After,’ Yale Review, n.s , VI, 120-34 
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H H Clark, ‘Lowell’s Cnucism of Roman- 
tic Literature,’ PMLAPLLl,zo9-2S 

, ‘Lowell — Humamtanan, Nauonahst, 

or Humamst^’ Studies in Philology, 
XXVII411-41 

G W Cooke, A Bibliography of James Rus- 
sell Lowell(Boston, 1906) 


MARIA LOWELL (1821-1853) 


‘That is poetry^’ Amy Lowell exclaimed, on 
reading ‘An Opium Fantasy ’ ‘It is better 
than anything her husband ever wrote, and 
he always said that she was a better poet 
than he ’ 

Maria White was eighteen when she and 
James Russell Lowell first met Her home 
m Watertown was the center of a group of 
young Harvard graduates and their sisters, 
who alternated serious discussions of re- 
form movements with music and dancing 
‘The Band’ took an immediate mterest in 
the pair ‘They tell me I shall be m love 
with her,’ Lowell jubilantly reported, soon 
after their meetmg Their courtship took 
on a general mterest, and their love letters 
were passed about from one member of 
‘the Band’ to another. 

In 1840 they became engaged, but they 
were not married until four years later 
After their wedding they moved to Phila- 
delphia, where for a few months Lowell 
wrote editorials for the Pennsylvania Free- 
man His wife helped their mcome a httle by 


selhng translations of German poetry. In 
1845 they returned to his father’s home m 
Cambndge The deaths of three of their 
four children, and Maria’s illness, saddened 
their happmess together 

Occasionally her poems appeared m 
magazines or anthologies. There was no 
coUecuon of her work, however, until after 
her death m 1852 Then, m 1855, Lowell 
had privately prmted an ediuon of fifty 
copies In 1907 another hmited edition 
appeared, but it was not until the pubhca- 
tion of an enlarged edition m 1936 that her 
poetry became generally accessible 
Her poems have a richness of color and 
imagination remimscent of Colendge and 
Keats She wrote comparatively httle, but 
the quahty of her verse is surpassed by that 
of no other American woman m the mid- 
nmeteenth century save Emily Dickmson. 

Hope J Vernon, ed , The Poems of Mona 
Lowell With Unpubhshed Letters and a 
Biography(Providence, R 1 , 1936). 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT (1796-1859) 


William Hickling Prescott described 
the story of the Spamsh conquest of Mexico 
as ‘a rich prose epic ’ Narrative history had 
the appeal of romance based on history 
Motley’s novel. Merry Afo«nt(Boston, 
1849), was followed by The Rise of the 
Dutch RepublicfLonAon and N.Y , 1856) 
The sequence is not strange 
In 1813, dunng his jumor year at 
Harvard, Prescott lost the sight of one eye 
and, two years later, much use of the sec- 
ond. From 1815 to 1817 he travelled abroad 
m a vam attempt to restore the sight of the 
latter to normaUty The effort was unsuc- 
cessful, and Prescott was faced with the 
reahzation that most professions were 


closed to him With the assistance of friends 
who read to him, he contmued his study, 
which had been cut short by his accident. 
With them he read widely m the various 
hteratures of Europe, and decided to be- 
come a writer He tried his hand at a tale 
or two, then considered writmg a survey of 
some national hterature, and at last rejected 
a study of Italian hterature m favor of some 
phase of Spamsh history. ‘I beheve the 
Spamsh subject will be more new than the 
Italian.’ 

His study of Mably’s Sur V^tude de 
VHtstoire deterimned his approach. ‘I like 
particularly his notion of the necessity of 
givmg an mterest as well as utility to his- 
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tory, by letting events tend to some obvious 
point or moral, in short, by paying such at- 
tcnuon to the development of events tend- 
ing to this leading result, as one would m 
the construction of a romance or drama.’ 

This principle was behmd not only the 
writing of The History of the Reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella the Catholicifioston, 
1838), but behmd two of his subsequent 
narratives. The History of the Conquest of 
Mexico(fi Y , 1843) and The History of the 
Conquest of PerM(N Y , 1847). The most 
dramauc passages of these are descriptions 


of actual conquest, but in many ways the 
most skilfully written are those m which he 
reconstructs ‘the development of events 
tendmg to this leading result.’ Such is 
‘The Foundation of Vera Cruz,’ with its 
concluding mtimation of doom 

The Works of William H Prescott, 22 vols 
(Philadelphia, 1904) 

G Ticknor, Life of William Hickling Pres- 
corr(Boston, 1864) 

J.S. Bassett, The Middle Group of Ameri- 
can HistonanslJHY , i9i7),2ii-23. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN (1823-1893) 


The charaaer of the Indian, Parkman 
wrote in 1845, ‘will always remain more or 
less of a mystery to one who does not add 
practical observations to his closest studies 
In fact, I am more than half resolved to 
devote a few months to visitmg the dis- 
tant tribes ’ In April of the next year he 
set out on the journey which he describes 
m The Oregon Trail 

Since childhood, Francis Parkman had 
been mterested m the American Indian, 
and at the age of eighteen had formed the 
plan for a history of the struggle between 
the French and Enghsh for Canada, m 
which the Indian had been a prime factor 
His chief concern at Harvard, from which 
ne was graduated m 1844, and subse- 
quendy while at law school was in his 
preparation for such a work He studied in- 
tensively, but ‘my rehance was less on 
books than on such personal experiences 
as should m some sense identify me with 
my theme ’ For this experience he pene- 
trated such wilderness as could be found 
m New England, ‘merely to have a taste of 
the half savage kmd of life necessary to be 
led.’ Accounts of certam of these trips he 
pubhshed as articles 

The Oregon Trail had been a subjea of 
mterest to Americans smee the early eight- 
een-thirties, when Lee and Whitman had 
each led groups to settle near the Colum- 
bia River Since 1842 the ‘Oregon fever’ 
had grown hotter, and the subject of pos- 
session was contmually debated between 
the Umted States and Great Britam Presi- 
dent Polk’s ultimatum to Great Bntam 
came m the same month as Parkman’s de- 


parture It IS not surpnsmg that Parkman 
should have been mterested m the Trail, 
nor that m the Knickerbocker for February 
1847 he should have begun a narranve of 
his journey In 1849 it appeared as a book 
The Oregon Trail brought back mto popu- 
lar hterature a reahstic approach to the 
frontier and the Indian, which had been 
rare smee the time of Mrs Rowlandson 
Parkman’s health had been overstrained 
before his departure, on his return it was 
almost mined, and for the rest of his life 
he suffered from mtense illness and parual 
blindness Nevertheless, m 1848 he began 
his history of France m the New World,’ 
with The History of the Conspiracy of Pon- 
nac(Boston, 1851), and m 1892 the series 
was completed It represents probably the 
finest work by any American historian 
Parkman’s flair for narrative and the power 
of observauon displayed in The Oregon 
Trail transform the material of his exhaus- 
tive research mto an epic of conquest even 
finer than that of Prescott 

The Works of Francis Parkman, 20 vols. 
(Boston, 1897-98) 

W.L Schramm, ed , Francis Parkman, 
Representative Selections, with Intro- 
duction, Bibhography, and Notes, m 
American Writers Series(N Y , 1938) 
C.H.Famham, A Life of Francis Parkman 
(Boston, 1900) 

1 8 en« includes Pioneers of Prance in the Neia 
►rorWCi 865), The fesutts tn North America tn the Seven^ 
ttwth Century La Salle, or-. The Discovery of the 
Greaf The Old Regime tn Canada(l^74)t 

Count Prontenac and New Prance under Louts XIV 
U 877 )» Montcalm and Wolfe{i%%4)i A Half-Century of 
Coi\flict{i^9a) 
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H.D.Sedwick, Pranas Parkman, m Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series(Boston, 1904). 
H C.LodgCj ‘Francis Parkman,’ Proceedings 


of the Massachusetts Historical Soaety, 
LVI, 319-35 

G M. Wrong, ‘Francis Parkman,’ Canadian 
Historical Revtew,TV,2&g-30S 


RICHARD HENRY DANA, JR (1815-1882) 


Richard Henry Dana, Jr , wrote as realis- 
tically about life at sea as Parkman had 
written about hfe on the frontier Dana had 
entered Harvard m 1831, but in his third 
year his eyesight grew weak, and to recover 
his health he sailed as a member of the 
crew of the brig ‘Pilgrim,’ bound for Cali- 
fornia 

‘All the books professing to give hfe at 
sea,’ Dana wrote in his preface, ‘have been 
written by persons who have gamed their 
experience as naval officers, or passengers, 
and of these, there are very few which are 
intended to be taken as narratives of facts. 

A voice from the forecastle has hardly 
yet been heard My design is, and it is 
this which has induced me to publish the 
book, to present the hfe of a common sailor 
at sea as it really is, — the hght and the dark 
together ’ 


The ‘voice from the forecastle’ was, how- 
ever, that of a gentleman, its expression was 
that of an observer rather than that of a 
common sailor This important distmction 
should always be made between types of 
reahsm 

Dana returned to be graduated from 
Harvard m 1837. He then studied to be- 
come a lawyer, and m 1841 pubhshed The 
Seaman’s Friend, an important study of 
maritime law He became a distmgmshed 
member of his profession, but Two Years 
before the Mast (1840) was his only great 
hterary success 

Two Years before the Afasr(N Y , 1936) 

C F Adams, Richard Henry Dana • A Bio- 
graphy, 2 vols (Boston, 1890) 

Bhss Perry, The Praise of Folly and Other 
Papm(Boston, 1923)153-62 


HERMAN MELVILLE (1819-1891) 


‘In this world of lies. Truth is forced to 
flee like a scared white doe in the wood- 
lands ’ Melville observed this, and spent his 
hfe m pursmt 

Herman Melville was born in 1819 m 
New York City His family’s fortune havmg 
fallen, his schooling was cut short and he 
was forced to work as a clerk, farm-boy, 
and schoolmaster In 1837 he sailed to 
Liverpool as a cabin-boy, an expenence 
which he later described in RedbumiPi Y , 
1849) After his return and a period of vari- 
ous attempts to satisfy himself with em- 
ployment on land, he sailed again on 3 Jan- 
uary 1841, this time aboard the whaler 
‘Acushnet,’ bound for the South Seas ‘A 
whale-ship was my Yale College and my 
Harvard ’ On 9 July 1842, he deserted ship 
at the Marquesas Islands, fled inland and 
hved among the natives He escaped on the 
‘Lucy Ann,’ an Austrahan whaler, and de- 
serted her on 9 September 1842, at Tahiti, 
where with a new friend he tned farmmg 
on the islands In August 1843, he shipped 
on the frigate ‘Umted States,’ the scene of 


White JacketQ^ Y , 1850), and m October 
of the next year he reached home In Typee 
(London, 1846) and OmooCLondon, 1847), 
he passed on a romantic dream of the Pa- 
cific to a dehghted pubhc 

Melville was not content with his easy 
success In Mardt(N Y , i849),with a Rabe- 
laisian freedom, he explored other men’s 
minds He discovered that it was his own 
depth which he should have plumbed This 
he did, with elaborate symbohsm, m Moby 
Dick(NY, 1851) and jPierre(N Y , 1852) 
Ahab was unhampered m his pursmt of the 
white whale, which stood for the msoluble 
and evil mystery of the imiverse Pierre was 
Ahab come ashore, to the more difficult task 
of reconciling conventionality and the pur- 
smt of truth amidst the complexities of so- 
ciety ‘Is this the warm lad that once sung 
to the world of the Tropical Summer?’ The 
pubhc would have none of Melville’s nat- 
urahsm, his books were ignored, and his 
fame was snuffed out. 

The remauung years of his hfe were 
spent in obscurity, mostly as a customs m- 
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spector m New York City He wrote more 
prose, Israel Potter(iiY , 1855), Piazza 
Tales(tf Y , 1856), and The Confidence Man 
(N Y , 1857), but none of it was success- 
ful After a trip to the Holy Land in 1856- 
57, he began C/are/(N Y., 1876), a long 
poem exaimiung contemporary behefs 
This poem plus the poems m Battle-Pieces 
(N Y , 1 866), John Afarr(N Y , 1888), and 
TtmokoniN Y ,1891), the last two privately 
printed, constituted his only hterary work 
until, m the last few months before his 
death in 1891, he wrote the short novel 
Billy Budd(London, 1924) 

Melville was the most versatile American 
writer of prose in the mneteenth century 
His dexterity is displayed not only by the 
obvious contrasts between his lush descrip- 
tions of the land of the Typees, the exuber- 
ance of Mardi, and the hMshness of Cuti- 
cle’s operation at sea, but even more by his 
constant mampulation of style to give par- 
ticular emotional effects The Shakespear- 
ian quahty of Ahab's soliloquies brmgs tragic 
overtones of Lear and Hamlet, and the con- 
versation of the youthful Pierre is hke that 
of a Romeo or the hero of a cheap romance 
More subtly, the decay of Pierre’s sense of 
time IS illustrated by a disintegranon of se- 
quence m the beginrung of the last section 
of ‘The History of an Author ’ Melville also 
knew the value of sound m prose, he had 


ears to help him write, as well as eyes No 
writer of prose in his century so well under- 
stood the various potentiahties of his 
medium 

It was not until 1919 that the greatness of 
Melville’s achievement in the novel began 
to be recogmzed in America, but not even 
yet has the freshness and vigor of his poetry 
received its due attention In an age when 
verse was pohte and conventional, Melvdle 
was not afraid of roughness and mdi viduahty . 

The Works of Herman Melville, 16 vols 
(London, 1922-24) 

Willard Thorp, ed , Herman Melville, 
Representanve Selecaons, with Intro- 
duction, Bibhography, and Notes, in 
American Writers Senes(N Y , 1938) 

R Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and 
AIy 5 ric(N Y , 1921) 

J Freeman, Herman Melville, m Enghsh 
Men of Letters Senes(N Y , 1926) 

L Mumford, Herman Melville(Ji Y , 1929) 
R P Blackmur, ‘The Craft of Herman Mel- 
ville,’ Virginia Quarterly Remewf&lY , 
266-82 

E L G Watson, ‘Melville’s Pierre, ’ New 
England Qwarter/v, III, 195-234 

^,‘Melville’s Testament of Acceptance,’ 

New England Quarterly, 

M Sadleir, Excursions in Victorian Biblio- 
graphyflxinAon, I922),2l7ff 


POEMS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Warfare today evokes but httle poetry, 
confronted with the modern holocaust, the 
imagination is stricken dumb In the time 
of the American Civil War, however, there 
was still an atmosphere of romance, and the 
spirit of gallantry and sacrifice found ex- 
pression in such ballads and elegies as are 
illustrated here 

The poets were from all sorts and condi- 
tions of men Parsons was a Boston dentist 
and a famous translator of Dante, Meredith 
became a New York banker, Brownell was 
a Rhode Island poet who served as Farra- 
gut’s secretary at the Ume of the battle of 
Mobile Bay, Read was a major on the staff 
of General Lew Wallace, Boker was a Phila- 
delphian playwright and poet, Thompson 
was a lawyer, and Lathrop, who was only a 
boy during the war, was an author and editor 


Such poems as these have helped to make 

the struggle between the North and the 

South even more popular than the Revolu- 
tion as a display of romantic heroism 

Thomas Wilham Parsons, Poems{Boston, 
1893) 

R.Hovey, Seaward An Elegy on the Death 
of Thomas Wdliam Parjoiw(Boston, 1 893). 
Contains crmcal essay. 

Henry Howard Brownell, Lines of Battle, 
ed with an introduction by M A.De W. 
Howe(N Y , 1912) 

The Poetical Works of T.B Rcad(Philadel- 
phia, 1883). 

George Henry Boker, Poems of the War 
(Boston, 1864, 1890) 

George Parsons Lathrop, Dreams and Days 
(N Y , 1892) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN (180^1865) 


The epitaph to the Cml War was written 
by Abrah^ Lincoln Despite the fact that 
war was not ended when he helped to dedi- 
cate a portion of the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg as a national cemetery, his words have 
become attached to the memory of all who 
fell durmg this great disruption of national 
unity 

The quietness and brevity of his bene- 
diction are m sharp contrast to the excited, 
two-hour long declamation of Edward Ev- 
erett, which preceded it Lmcoln under- 


stood, far better than Everett, the need 
for repose which accompames any tragedy, 
and knew that victory alone achieves no 
goal 

N W Stephenson, Lincoln. An Account of 
His Personal Lt/e(Indianapohs, 1922). 
William E Barton, Lincoln at Gettysburg 
(Indianapohs, 1930) 

Edgar Lee Masters, Lincoln the Afaw(N.Y., 
193I),478-98 


WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 


‘The Umted States themselves are essen- 
tially the greatest poem ’ Whitman’s early 
life was his best preparation for expressing 
this poem m Leaves of Grass He was bom 
on Long Island in 1819, the son of a car- 
penter He became first an office boy for a 
lawyer, then printer’s devil, then school- 
master, and finally newspaper editor. Off 
and on he returned to carpentering with his 
father. The countryside and seashore of 
Brooklyn and the crowded streets of New 
York became familiar to him, he even wan- 
dered as far afield as New Orleans and Chi- 
cago As an editorial writer he understood 
the enthusiasms and aspirations of the 
people, and as a constant reader and re- 
viewer he absorbed somethmg from articu- 
late philosophies Tentatively, as early as 
1847, he began to sketch poems which 
should give form to the body, the sense of 
fratermty, and the soul of the American 
people 

Leaves of Grass, first set m type by his 
own hands, was issued m 1855 as a slender 
volume of twelve poems. In each of the nu- 
merous, successive editions it grew larger, 
as he mcluded new volumes, some of 
which were first separately pubhshed 

‘The want for something fimshed, com- 
pleted, and technically beautiful will cer- 
tainly not be supphed by this writer, as it is 
by existmg esthetic works For the best 
poems both the old ones and later ones now 
accepted as first class are pohshed, rhymed 


regular, with all the elegance of fine con- 
ceits, carefully elaborated, showmg under 
all the restramts of art, language and 
phrase chosen after very much has been re- 
jected, and only the best admitted, and then 
all jomed and cemented together, and fi- 
nally presentmg the beauty of some archi- 
tectural temple — some palace, proudly ns- 
mg in propomons of marble, entered from 
superb pomcos and adorned with statuary 
satisfying the art sense and that of form, 
fulfilhng beauty and mvitmg cnucism Not 
so his poetry Its hkeness is not the sohd 
stately palace, nor the sculpture that adorns 
It, nor the pamungs on its walls Its analogy 
is the Ocean Its verses are the hquid, bil- 
lowy waves, ever rising and fallmg, perhaps 
sunny and smooth, perhaps wild with 
storm, always moving, always alike in their 
nature as rollmg waves, but hardly any two 
exactly ahke m size or measure (meter), 
never havmg the sense of something fin- 
ished and fixed, always suggestmg some- 
thmg beyond ’ 

The form of Whitman’s poetry came from 
Its subject, the freeness of his verse was an 
expression of the freeness of nature and the 
people, seen, however, through his own 
personahty 

Whitman’s early Leaves of Grass was the 
exuberant outgrowth of an almost adoles- 
cent enthusiasm for body and brotherhood. 
The Qvil War matured him. In 1862 he 
began to nurse the wounded; day after day 
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he passed tirelessly from bedside to bedside, 
his sensitive hands cooling fevered brows, 
his strong arms about the shoulders of dying 
men Whitman had always been fascinated 
by death, as ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rockmg’ mdicates, ‘When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d,’ however, was writ- 
ten not from the single incident of the 
assassinauon of President Lincoln, but so- 
berly drawn from the suffering and deaths 
of countless common soldiers 

The poems which Whitman wrote after 
the Civil War were chiefly concerned with 
the soul Whitman grew to understand that 
any sigmficance attached to the American 
people meant little as a lusty cry of nation- 
ahsm, and carried weight only as a thought- 
ful expression of mankind His ear for 
poetry also developed and became more 
sensitive, and it is in his later work that 
he became a great poet. 

Whitman was often criticized for the 
lengthy catalogumgs to be found in poems 
like his ‘Song of Myself.’ He intended the 
mass effect of such potntilltsme to blend the 
individual citauons into a single gigannc 
impression, full of life. Similarly impres- 
siomstic IS the effect of his prose jottings in 
Specimen Days and Co//ect(Philadelphia, 
1882-83), except that here the greater indi- 
vidual length and his mcreased sensibihty 
gave to each its own hfe 

Whitman’s influence has not always been 
direct, but it has been profound Such 
widely different Enghsh writers as Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins were indebted to him ‘French poetry,’ 


said Richard Aldington, ‘from about 1908 to 
1914, was largely Whitman.’ In America his 
influence was not widely felt until after 
1910. To poets everywhere, once the lesson 
had sunk m. Whitman’s pioneer work 
meant the extension of territory and the 
possibihty of mdividual expression He 
seemed to be ‘The Poet’ for whom Emerson 
had called 

H L Traubel and others, eds , The Complete 
Writings of Walt Whitman, 10 vols (N Y , 
1902) 

Emory Holloway, ed , Leaves of Grass, In- 
clusive Edition(N Y , 1925) 

Floyd Stovall, ed , Walt Whitman, Repre- 
sentative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibhography, and Notes m American 
Writers Senes(N Y , 1934) 

C J Furness, ed , Walt Whitman's Work- 
5/iop(Cambridge, Mass , 1928) 

Emory Holloway, Whitman An Interpreta- 
tion in NarrativeQ^ Y , 1926) 

Bhss Perry, Walt Whitman, in American 
Men of Letters Series(Boston, 1906) 
John Burroughs, Whitman A StudyfBos- 
ton, 1896) 

Newton Arvin, Whitman(y^ Y , 1938) 

K Campbell, ‘The Evolution of Whitman 
as an Artist,’ American Literature, VI, 

254-63 

C F Strauch, ‘The Structure of Walt Whit- 
man’s “Song of Myself,’’ ’ English Jour- 
«a/(CoUege Ed ),XXVII,597-6o7 
Carolyn Wells and Alfred F Goldsmith, A 
Concise Bibliography of the Works of Walt 
lTfenwan(Boston, 1922) 


EMILY DICKINSON (1830-1886) 


Quietly and perceptively, m a comer of 
Massachusetts, Emily Dickmson was writ- 
mg poetry. Like Thoreau, she had ‘busi- 
ness with a drop of dew ’ She centered her 
attention not on the unusual, but on cus- 
tomary thmgs seen unusually 

Her hfe was confined to her red-bnek 
home m Amherst, to the flowers m her gar- 
den, and to the thick trees which shut both 
m She seldom saw those outside of her 
immediate family, yet she seemed perfectly 
happy She had no regrets at having given 
up the gaiety of her life as a young girl 
in a college town ‘I am small,’ she wrote 
to a friend, ‘hke the wren, and my hair is 


bold, hke the chestnut burr, and my eyes, 
hke the sherry in the glass that the guest 
leaves ’ ‘I find ecstasy in hvmg, the mere 
sense of hvmg is joy enough ’ 

She expressed her rapture m a thousand 
brief poems, charged with the highest emo- 
tion, famiharity, and wit Her quick per- 
ception dehghted m provocative mcon- 
gruities God was a next-door neighbor to 
talk pleasantly with, the burdens of human 
existence were to be expressed m terms of 
the trmahues of a household. She liked 
piquancy of rhyme as well as of thought, 
and deliberately sought the effect of as- 
sonance, half-rhymes, or no rhyme at all. 
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Emily Dickmson was perfectly sure of her- 
self, she would never change a bne for the 
sake of convention. 

She sought also to escape from the tired 
language of poetry. The hummmgbird 
among the blossoms followed ‘a route of 
evanescence,’ and she saw the railway tram, 
like the sun, ‘lap the miles ’ She weeded and 
trimmed the diction of her poetry with the 
busy fingers of a woman m her garden Like 
a good housewife she kept words from 
standing idle, and her sense of economy of 
expression brought sharpness and distmc- 
tion 

‘Are you too deeply occupied to say if 
my verse is alive>’ With this mtelligent 
query, and defimtion of her aim, she 
sent four poems in 1862 to Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, a contributor to the At- 
lantic Monthly, whose work she admired 
Higginson became her friend and cntic, 
though she never changed one Ime to 
please him, and neither he nor the few who 
knew she was writing could persuade her 
to publish her work Her poems were 
meant to be sent with a letter, to be tucked 
into a cluster of flowers for a friend, or to 
be lowered m a basket from her room to 
children at play 

‘If fame belonged to me, I could not 
escape her,’ she said, nor could she, even 
by death In 1890, 1891, and 1896, three 
series of her poems were pubhshed Grad- 
ually the public came to understand that 
one of America’s finest poets had hved with- 
out their having known her It was not, how- 
ever, until m the nineteen-twenties, with 
her inclusion in various anthologies and with 
the publication of The Life and Letters of 
Emily Dickinson by her ruece, that there 
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was true appreciation of her poetic sigmfi- 
cance 

M D Bianchi and A L Hampson, eds , The 
Collected Poems of Emily DtckinsonfBos- 
ton, 1937), with a biographical mtroduc- 
aon by A L Hampson. 

M D Bianchi, ed , The Single Hound, 
Poems of a Lifetime, by Emily Dickmson 
(Boston, 1914), with an introduction by 
her niece, Manha Dickmson Bianchi 
A L Hampson, ed , Poems for Youth, by 
Emily Dickmson(Boston, 1934), with a 
foreword by May Lamberton Becker and 
illustrations by George and Dons 
Hauman 

M D Bianchi and A L Hampson, eds , 
Further Poems of Emily DickinsonfBos- 
ton, 1929), with an mtroduction by 
A L Hampson 

, The Unpublished Poems of Ermly 

DickinsonifdosXon, 1935) 

M L Todd, ed , Letters of Ermly Dickinson, 
2 vols (N Y , 1931) 

M D Bianchi, The Life and Letters of Emily 
Dickinson(Boston, 1924) 

M D Bianchi, Emily Dickinson Face to Face 
(Boston, 1932), with a foreword by 
A L Hampson 

J PoUitt, Emily Dickinson The Human 
Background of Her PoetryQA Y , 1930) 
G Taggard, The Life and Mind of Ermly 
DickinsonQ^ Y , 1930) 

G F Whicher, This Was a Poet A Critical 
Biography of Emily Dickinsonffi Y , 

1938) 

C Aiken, ‘Emily Dickmson,’ Dta/,LXXVI, 
301-08 

A L Hampson, Ermly Dickmson A Bib- 
liographyiFlorthaiapton, Mass , 1930). 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH (1836-1907) 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s first book of 
poems. The Bells(N Y , 1855), appeared m 
the same year as Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 
but their futures as poets could hardly have 
been more widely different. Aldrich had 
been bom m Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
ana was m 1855 a clerk in a New York 
counting-room. Through the success of his 
romantic and sentimental poems he soon 
became an editor, and in 1866 moved to 
Boston, which he found dehghtful. Withm 
a few months he wrote to Bavard Tavlor: 


‘The humblest man of letters has a position 
here which he doesn’t have m New York. 
To be known as an able writer is to have the 
choicest society opened to you ... A 
kmght of the qmll here is supposed neces- 
sarily to be a gendeman. In New York — 
he’s a Bohemian’’ 

Aldrich was no Bohemian, and became a 
very good editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
He was never very original, but was a man 
of great taste and a writer of considerable 
skill Certain of his short stones, such as 
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‘Marjorie Daw,’ were extremely popular in 
their day, while the remimscences of his 
childhood, in The Story of a Bad Roy(Bos- 
ton, 1870), became a mmor classic of juve- 
nile hterature 

His best work is to be found in the poetry 
of his later years Here he wrote with all the 
precision of an engraver upon silver He used 
to like to say of himself, ‘Though I am not 
genuine Boston, I am Boston-plated ’ Most 
people agreed that it was excellent plate 


The Wrtttngs of T.B.Aldnch, 9 vols.(Bos- 
ton, 1896) 

A Book of Songs and Sonnets Selected from 
the Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrtch^Bos- 
ton, 1906) This represents Aldrich’s 
own selecuon from his poetry 
Ponkapog Paper s{Boiton, 1903) 

Ferns Greenslet, The Life of T B Aldnch 
(Boston, 1908) Contams a bibhography 
Lihan W Aldrich, Crowding Memones(Bos- 
ton, 1920) 


BAYARD TAYLOR (1825-1878) 


Bayard Taylor described his Views A-Foot 
(N Y 3 1846) as ‘a new voice from the track 
where thousands had been before him ’ This 
accoimt of a pilgrimage through Europe 
made him famous at the age of twenty-one 
Most of his poetry was a similarly romantic 
pilgrimage where thousands had been, 
and was equally popular Taylor wrote sev- 
eral novels and dramas, a fine translation of 
Goethe’s Faust, and innumerable travel 
books and volumes of poetry Few, how- 
ever, have any hterary disanction 
Taylor was bom in 1825 m Chester 
County, Pennsylvama, and was largely self- 
educated In 1844 he pubhshed his first 
book of poems, partly with the meagre pro- 
ceeds from It, and partly with the financial 
assistance of editors who were wilhng to 
prmt accounts of his travels, he immedi- 
ately went abroad for two years In 1 849 he 
journeyed to Cahforma to report the gold 
rush, his impressions of which are to be 
foimd m Eldorado(N Y , 1850) and A Book 
of Romances, Lyncs and Songs{ 3 oston, 
1851) In 1851 he made another trip to 
Europe, and contmued his travels to the 
Near East and the Orient His Poems of the 
OnentQfi Y , 1854), and particularly the 
‘Bedoum Song,’ brought a sensuous titilla- 


tion similar to that occasioned by Melville’s 
Typee The public looked on him as the 
ideal romantic, and whether he grasped an 
Alpme stock, swung a mmer’s pick, or 
stood clad in Bedouin robes, they thronged 
to hear him lecture on his travels 

The exoncism of his experiences, the 
charm of his personahty, and the great seri- 
ousness with which he undertook deeper 
and deeper themes of poetry blinded critics, 
as well as the pubhc, to the shallowness of 
his achievement It was, perhaps, because 
he felt so strongly that a poet ‘must pitch 
his tent on many a distant field’ that his 
work lacks any definite integrity 

M H Taylor, ed , B Taylor, Poetical Works 
(Boston, 1907) 

J R Schultz, ed , The Unpublished Letters of 
Bayard Taylor m the Huntington Library 
(San Marmo, Calif, 1937) 

Mane Hansen-Taylor and H E Scudder, 
Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor, 2 vols 
(Boston, 1884) 

AH Smyth, Bayard 7 'q>'/or(Boston, 1896). 

Contams bibhography 
R C Beatty, Bayard Taylor Laureate of the 
Gilded /l^e(Norman, Okla , 1936) 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN (1833-1908) 


The leader of the American late- Victorian 
poets was Edmund Clarence Stedman He 
was brought up in Norwich, Connecticut, 
and was a student at Yale until he was 
expelled m 1852 after his second year 
FoUowmg periods as newspaper editor, 
manufacturer, war correspondent, and as- 
sistant m the office of the Attorney-General 
of the Umted States, in 1863 he entered 


Wall Street The rest of his hfe was divided 
between Bears, Bulls, and the Muse of 
Poetry ‘You know that all my writing is 
done after a long day’s work.’ 

Stedman’s own poetry of consequence is 
confined to a few lyrics and ballads. His 
chief significance to the historian of 
American literature comes through his im- 
mense influence as an editor and as the 
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fnend and critic of almost every contempo- 
rary poet from Taylor to Robmson. He 
wrote a critical study of British verse m his 
Victorian Po«ts(Boston, 1875) and, to sup- 
plement It, edited A Victorian Anthology 
(Boston, 1895), to cover the American 
scene he wrote Poets of Amenca(Bostoa, 
1885) and edited An American Anthology 
(Boston, 1900). Each is an important sum- 
mary of the general taste formed by an ad- 
miration of the techmque and aims of 
Tennyson 

Stedman realized that ‘a new land calls 
for a new song,’ and he sensed that the 
poetry of his time should bear a direct and 
vigorous relauonship to contemporary 
thought. Yet he wrote: ‘To my noaon, 
metaphysics and transcendentahsm are at 
the opposite pole from the divme and clear 
spirit of poetry ’ ‘The traits . which I 
have deprecated earnestly are m the first 
place obscurity and hardness . By the 
rejection of attempts to grapple with the 
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problem of expression, Stedman encour- 
aged poetry which dealt more with mood 
than with the mmd. He failed to under- 
stand that a clear lyric spirit not only can- 
not express the uncertam and troubled 
times of intellectual change, but does not 
arise from them Stedman’s chief concern 
was with conventional craftsmanship, and 
he helped to stifle any potential vigor by too 
great an emphasis on traditional forms. If 
poetry was truly to express his transitional 
age. It should have been allowed to develop 
Its own strength and to And its own forms. 

The Poems of Edmund Clarence Stedman 
(Boston, 1908) 

The Nature and Elements of PoeCo;(Boston, 
1892) 

Laura Stedman and G M Gould, Life and 
Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
2 vols (N.Y., 1910). Contains bibhog- 
raphy. 


BRET HARTE (1836-1902) 


The literary exploitation of the frontier 
received its first great impetus from Franas 
Bret Harte He was born m 1 836 m Albany, 
New York, and m 1854 followed his wid- 
owed mother to California Harte tried his 
hand at numerous occupations which took 
him mto the minmg country, but what he 
really wanted to do was to write When he 
was twenty-one he began contributmg to 
the Golden Era and finally became one of its 
editors, then editor of the Californian, and 
finally of the Overland Monthly, aU local 
magazmes. His earhest literary attempts 
were, m the manner of Irvmg, to make 
use of the romantic Spanish civihzaaon 
of Califorma’s past, and ‘The Legend of 
Monte del Diablo’ appeared m the Atlantic 
Monthly m 1863 It was, however, through 
stories like ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat’ and 
poems like ‘Flam Language from Truthful 
James’ that he became by 1870 famous 
throughout the country. In 1871 he left for 
the East, where for a few years he was the 
darlmg of pubhshers and the pubhc. In 
1878, his funds growmg low, he went as 
consul to Crefield m Germany, and after 
two years of service there and five years as 
consul m Glasgow, he settled m England 
for the rest of his life 


It was altogether fitting for Bret Harte 
to lay a sprig of western pme at the grave of 
Dickens From him he learned the trick of 
makmg unusual characters seem typical, 
and of providing reahty with an atmosphere 
of sentiment Harte had a fine eye for the 
colorful and a keen sense of dramatic form, 
to both of which the development of the 
short story owed much Rudyard Kiphng, 
m 1881, when he was editmg The Pioneer m 
India, queried, ‘Why buy Bret Harte . . . 
when I was prepared to supply home-grown 
fiction on the hoof?’ It was exactly what 
Harte himself had done with Dickens. 

Harte wrote on the same theme for the 
rest of his hfe, but he never developed his 
art beyond that of his earhest successes, nor 
did he ever have much understanding of 
anything but the obvious dramatic signifi- 
cance of his material. Harte was an East- 
erner who had struck it rich by stumbhng on 
a vein of free gold. Unfortunately for him 
It petered out. 

The Writings of Bret Harte, 19 vol8.(Boston, 
1896-1903). 

G.R Stewart, Jr., Bret Harte, Argonaut and 
£’xi/c(Boston, 1931). 

H C Merwm, The Life of Bret Harte, with 
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Some Account of the Cahfomm Pioneers 
(Boston, 1911). 

T.E Pemberton, The Life of Bret Harte 
(London, 1903). 


F L Pattee, The Development of the Ameri- 
can Short Story(Nev/ York, I923),220- 
44. 


JOHN HAY (1838-1905) 


John Hay is best known m political history 
as a suave and brilliant statesman, but in 
literature he is remembered for his coarse 
Pike County Ba//adj(Boston, 1871) Hay 
knew the Pikes, who were the chief stock 
figures of early front er literature, from hav- 
mg lived among them on the edge of the 
Mississippi, in the village of Warsaw, 
lUinois, where he spent most of his boy- 
hood, and from his school days in Pike 
County, Ilhnois He attended a small col- 
lege m Sprmgfield, but fimshed his studies 
at Brown University m Rhode Island It 
was his ambition, as his close friend Henry 
Adams later observed, ‘to fill in the social 
gaps of a class which, as yet, showed but 
thin ranks and little cohesion ’ 

The fact that his imcle’s law office, where 
he studied after graduation, was next to 
Lincoln’s m Sprmgfield, Illinois, led, 
through the persuasion of John G Nicolay, 
to Hay’s being made an assistant private 
secretary to the President m Washington 
The ten-volume chromcle of these years, 
which he wrote with Nicolay, Abraham 
Lincoln' A History(N Y , 1890), became 
&mous. 


Hay’s career mcluded the role of histo- 
rian, novehst, journahst, and diplomat, but 
only inadentally that of poet. After several 
years m minor diplomanc posts he became 
an editorial writer and mght editor of the 
New York Tribune, for which he wrote 
poems hke ‘Jim Bludsoe ’ In these rough- 
hewn ballads his work was original and na- 
tive, but he was unfortunately turned to 
conventional and unimportant versifymg 
both by the misdirected criticism of his 
time and his own conception of the expres- 
sion of a gentleman This ideal he achieved 
as Ambassador to the Court of St James’s, a 
post which he filled with ‘completeness,’ 
‘ harmony,’ and ‘perfect ease.’ 

The Complete Poetical Works of John Hay 
(Boston, 1916) 

Tyler Dennett, John Hay • From Poetry to 
PolmcsQA.Y ,, 1930) 

F L Pattee, ‘The Discovery of Pike Coun- 
ty,’ A History of American Literature 
Since i87o(N Y , 1915) 

Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams, in Modem Library(N Y , 1931). 


JOAQUIN MILLER (1839-1913) 


Joaquin Miller loved dash, and he lived 
picturesquely. ‘My cradle was a covered 
wagon, pointed west ’ He was a son of the 
open His parents, who named him Cin- 
cinnatus Hiner Miller, were restless pio- 
neers, his first years were spent on the Mis- 
sissippi frontier, and m 1852 he travelled 
with them m a covered wagon to Oregon. 
He at one time attended a mission school at 
Eugene, but what he preferred to remem- 
ber from his youth were his adventures as 
a runaway boy in Cahfomia minmg camps, 
his estabhshment of a pony express, and his 
life among the Indians What he did not ac- 
tually experience he later imagined, and an 
exatmg legend grew up around him. In 


1868 he published his first volume of poems, 
and in 1869 his second In 1870 he went to 
San Francisco, where he met Bret Harte 
and his circle, and had a taste of what the 
pubhc hked. He moved east to New York, 
and on to London There, m 1871, he pub- 
hshed his Songs of the Sierras, which caused 
a hterary sensation. WiUiam Michael Ros- 
setti, in particular, took him under his wmg 
and introduced him to everyone. In his 
spurred boots and sombrero. Miller became 
at once for the British a symbol of the 
‘picturesqueness’ of America. ‘It helps sell 
the poems, boys' And it tickles the duch- 
esses!’ 

Miller hved with dash, and he wrote with 
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dash. ‘All Lfe, all action that is beautiful 
and grand and good is poetry waiting for 
expression. The world is one great poem, 
because it is very grand, very good, and 
very beautiful.’ This optimism helped him 
to find heroic elements wherever he turned, 
but particularly m the West. Byron and, 
later, Brownmg influenced him poetically, 
but his vigor and sense of natural grandeur 
are particularly his own 

Miller returned to America m September 
1871, and after other sojourns m England, 
South America, and Italy, and brief re- 
turns to America, he settled for three years 
m a log cabm outside of Washmgton, D.C 
Then he moved m 1886 to Oakland, Cah- 
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forma, where for the rest of his life he lived 
at ‘The Rights,’ a frame hut which he built 
above the city There as a sage and eccen- 
tric he became a Californian phenomenon, 
representing a mystiasm that was still pop- 
ul^ and a West that had passed. 

Joaquin Miller’s Poems, 6 vols.(San Fran- 
asco, 1909-10) 

Memone and RiwjefN Y , 1884) 

S G Firman, ed , Overland in a Covered 
Wagon An Autobiography of Joaquin 
Afi«er(N Y , 1930) 

Martin S VtKKon, Joaquin Miller Literary 
Fro«nersman(Stanford Umversity, Calif., 
1937 ). 


SAMUEL CLEMENS (1835-1910) 


Samuel Clemens was born in Florida, 
Missouri, and moved when he was four to 
the Mississippi river town of Hannibal In 
Tom 5 aeyyer(Hartford, 1876) and The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Fi«n(N Y , 1885) he 
made out of a somewhat romanticized Han- 
mbal that which came to be the common 
scene of American childhood In 1848 he 
became a printer, and two years later made 
a start as a newspaper man In 1853 he left 
Hanmbal to go down the river to St Loms, 
and during the next few years travelled as 
far afield in his work as New York and 
Philadelphia In 1857 he set out for South 
America, but on reaching New Orleans de- 
cided instead to become a river pilot When 
the river traffic was closed at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he moved on to Nevada to 
jom his brother There, in reportmg for the 
Virgima City Enterprise, he began to de- 
velop his power as a writer 

Samuel Clemens became ‘Mark Twain’ 
at Virginia City. In the lusty and exagger- 
ated language of the men who thronged 
there at the discovery of the Comstock 
Lode he found expression for his gemus 
No matter how greatly he later refined his 
vocabulary for the pubhc, the richness and 
vitahty of frontier speech remamed with 
him. 

‘The humorous story is American, the 
comic story is Enghsh, the witty story is 
French The humorous story depends for 
Its effect upon the manner of the telhng, the 
comic story and the witty story upon the 


matter The humorous story may be spun 
out to great length, and may wander around 
as much as it pleases, and arrive nowhere m 
particular, but the comic and witty stones 
must be brief and end with a pomt . . , 
The humorous story is told gravelyj the 
teller does his best to conceal the fact that 
he even dimly suspects that there is any- 
thmg funny about it . . .’ This was Mark 
Twain’s analysis of his ‘Jumpmg Frog,’ and 
was the basis of all his humorous and satiric 
wriungs It was exaggeration of one sort, as 
‘Huck Finn on the Raft’ was of the oppo- 
site Less fortunately, it was also the cause 
of his continued insensitivity to form. 

‘The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County,' 
written in 1865 when he was a reporter m 
Cahfomia, made him nationally known. In- 
nocents Abroad{HaTtfoTd, 1869) heightened 
his popularity Mark Twain travelled to the 
Holy Land, and poked, en route, mto the 
same shadowy comers which had lured au- 
thors from the time of Irving to that of 
Taylor He roared with scornful dehght at 
what he discovered, and Americans howled 
with him It was the beginmng of another 
declaration of independence on the part of 
the people 

Shortly after his return, m 1870, he mar- 
ried, and became editor of the Buffalo Ex- 
press In 1872 he pubhshed Roughing It, one 
of the few books worthy of the frontier hfe 
it portrayed Life on the MtsstssipptfBo^Xon, 
1883) was a somewhat more pohshed, but 
equally worthy, account of flush times on 
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the river. These and the stories of Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn are, m every im- 
portant sense, classics 

In 1872 he moved to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, and guided by his wife’s conventional 
touch settled down to a quiet and on the 
whole conventional hfe Emotionally, how- 
ever, he rebelled, and he developed a bitter 
C5micism towards most of the opimons and 
behefs which his fellow atizens held proper 
His Voltairean dialogue on Little Bessie is a 
far cry from his account of the Jumping 
Frog 

The Writings of Mark Ttoam, 25 vols (N Y , 
1899-1910) 

F L Pattee, ed , Mark Twain, Representa- 
tive Selections, with Introduction and 
Bibliography, m American Writers Senes 

(NY, 1935) 


A B Paine, jVfar^ Twain • A Biography, 
3 vols (N Y , 1912) 

, ed , Mark Twain’s Letters, 2 vols 

(NY, 1917) 

, ed , Mark Twain’ s Autobiography, 

2 vols (N Y , 1924) 

, ed , Mark Twain's Notebook(’ti Y , 

1935) 

Gamahel Bradford, ‘Mark Twain,’ Ameri- 
can Portraits(Boston, 1922), 1-28 
Van Wyck Brooks, The Ordeal of Mark 
TwainQ^ Y , rev ed , 1933) 

Bernard De Voto, Mark Twain’s America 
(Boston, 1932) 

E C Wagenknecht, Mark Twain The Man 
and His lForA(New Haven, 1935) 

Merle Johnson, comp , A Bibliography of 
the Works of Mark Twain{^ Y , rev ed , 


1935) 

HENRY TIMROD (1828-1867) 


Henry Timrod was born in Charleston, 
South Carohna In this Cambridge of the 
South he became a friend of Paul Hayne, 
when they were boys together at Mr 
Coate’s school The two later joined the 
group which gathered about the agmg Wil- 
ham Gilmore Simms, and were filled with 
Simms’ ambition for a Southern hterature. 

Timrod, who was the son of a hterary 
editor and minor poet, studied for a time at 
what IS now the Umversity of Georgia, 
tried law, and finally became a private tutor 
Most of his poetry was pubhshed m The 
Southern Literary Messenger, or in Russell’s 
Magazine which succeeded it as the voice of 
the South A volume of his poems was pub- 
hshed m Boston in 1 860, and was favorably 
reviewed, but no other volume appeared 
until Hayne edited, with a laudatory pref- 
ace, the posthumous Poems of Henry Timrod 

(NY, 1873) 

‘The Cotton Boll’ and ‘Charleston’ are 
given significance by their sense of the im- 
pendmg Civil War, but have a poetical 
strength and mdependence of their own. 
The greater part of his work, however, was 
merely a languorous blendmg of Words- 
worth and Tennyson As much as Timrod 
admired Poe, he could not accept the lat- 
ter’s insistence on Beauty as the sole cnte- 
rion of poetry He preferred Wordsworth’s 
lesson, ‘first, that the materials and stimu- 
lants of poetry imght be found m the com- 


monest thmgs about us, and second, behind 
the sights, sounds, and hues of external 
nature there is “something more than meets 
the senses, something undefined and unut- 
terable which must be felt and perceived by 
the soul” m its moments of rapt contempla- 
tion ’ ‘When I stand in the presence of 
Truth, Beauty, and Power I recogmze 
poetry ’ As a poetic principle it ought to 
have been enough, and was, at least, re- 
sponsible for ‘The Cotton Boll ’ 

It was not Timrod’s continued poverty, 
illness, and early death which explain the 
mediocrity of the greater number of his 
poems He was on the whole too imitative 
and too easily seduced by poeuc diction and 
rhyme Not even his tenderness and smcer- 
ity could redeem his poetry from its con- 
ventionahty 

Poems of Henry 7 ’iwrod(Richmond, Va., 
1901) 

Henry Timrod, ‘A Theory of Poetry,’ At- 
lantic Monthly 1 3-26 

G A Wauchope, Henry Timrod, Man and 
Poet A Critical Sti«iy(Columbia, S C , 

1915). 

G P Voigt, ‘Timrod’s Essays in Literary 
Critiasm,’ American Literature,Vl, 

163-7. 

, ‘Timrod m the Light of Newly Re- 
vealed Letters,’ South Atlantic Quar., 
XXXVII,263-9. 
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PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE (1830-1886) 


Paul Hamilton Hayne achieved much 
wider fame than did his friend Timrod 
The son of an American naval officer who 
died when the boy was young, he was cared 
for by his mother and by an uncle who was 
the Hayne of Webster’s famous address in 
the Umted States Senate He was gradu- 
ated from Charleston College and then 
took up law, which he dropped for jour- 
nahsm and poetry His chief position and 
most brilhant success was as editor of Rus- 
sell’s Magazine during its bnef existence 
from 1857 to i860 P(?e»w(Boston, 1855), 
Sonnets and Other Poems(Boston., 1857), and 
At)o/io(Boston, i860) helped estabhsh his 
reputation as a poet 

At the beginmng of the Civil War, Hayne 
was an aide on the staff of Governor Picken, 
but being physically frail was soon forced 
to retire. Like Timrod, but not so suc- 
cessfully, he wrote patriotic verse The 
bombardment of Charleston and the rav- 
ages of Sherman’s army caused him to lose 
his home and his possessions, and after the 
war he retired with his wife to Copse Hill, a 
shanty m the pme barrens near Augusta, 


Georgia, where they hved romantically and 
in poverty ‘Perhaps you know,’ Lamer 
wrote to a friend, ‘that, with us of the 
younger generanon m the South since the 
War, pretty much of the whole of life has 
been merely not dymg ’ 

Hayne’s poetry attracted such friends m 
England as Tennyson, Swmbume, and 
Jean Ingelow, and m America the New 
England coterie all paid him tribute They 
respected his skill, but mostly they admired 
a certain romantic sentimentahty which we 
are accustomed to associate vnth his penod 
and particularly with the poetry of the 
South 

Poems of Paul Hamilton HajyweCBoston, 
1882) Contams biographical sketch by 
Margaret J Preston 

A H Starke, ‘ Sidney Lamer and Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne Three Unpubhshed Let- 
ters,’ American LtteratureJ.,'i2-g. 

E Mims, ‘Paul Hamilton Hayne,’ Library 
of Southern Lnerature,V ,226^-ji 
Sidney Lamer, Music and Poetryfti Y , 
1 898), 1 97-2 1 1 


SIDNEY LANIER (1842-1881) 


Sidney Lanier’s percepuon that verse is a 
phenomenon of sound, and his attempts to 
write poeucal harmony instead of mere 
melody make him one of the important 
figures of American poetry m the mne- 
teenth century Lamer was the greatest vir- 
tuoso flautist of his day, and his trainmg as 
a musician is responsible for his accomphsh- 
ment as a poet ‘Whatever turn I have for 
art,’ he said, ‘is purely musical ’ His taste 
for Mendelssohn in preference to Bach may 
weaken his musically imitauve verse, but it 
does not alter the correemess of his initial 
perception 

Lanier was born m 1842 m Macon, 
Georgia, and was graduated from Ogle- 
thorpe College at the age of eighteen He 
was appointed a tutor there, but in 1861, 
during the first year of the Civil War, he 
enhsted m the Confederate Army Finally, 
near the end of the war, he was captured 
and impnsoned. He tried teachmg again, 
and law, but his health was broken and he 


went to Texas in what proved at last to be 
a vain fight against consumption In Texas 
he resumed his study of the flute, which he 
had played since boyhood, and attempted 
to secure a position in a symphony orches- 
tra in New York From there he went m 
1873 to Baltimore as a member of the Pea- 
body Symphony Orchestra Later, in 1879, 
as a result of his intensive study of Enghsh 
literature, he was appointed a member of 
the faculty of Johns Hopkms It was m 
this post that he wrote The Science of Eng- 
lish Fcrse(N Y , 1880) and Music and Poetry 
(N Y, 1898) 

Tiger Lifies(NY, 1867), Lamer’s only 
novel, IS a backwoods accoimt of the Civil 
War, and is important as an early example 
of local color His keen ear enhvens the cha- 
logue, uneven m quahty though it is, and 
his sensibihty accounts for innumerable 
passages of great poetic beauty. Unfortu- 
nately the book appears never to have been 
reprmted. 
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In all his writing, Lanier is an admirable 
representative of the agricultural romantic 
tradition of the post-war South, sharing the 
common and deep-rooted antagomsm to 
Northern industrialism which Imgers on 
even today m the magnoha metaphysics 
of many who take their Southern stand 
Lanier’s particular position was remforced 
by an overwhelmmg rebance on the spirit 
of brotherhood, and the concluding hne of 
‘The Symphony’ best summarizes both his 
philosophical and his poetical creeds 

Music IS love in search of a word 

It has often been argued that Lanier con- 
fused two mediums of expression in stress- 
ing the relationship between music and 
poetry This may be partially true m his 
practice, but not in his theory What he ac- 
tually said was that each was a phenomenon 
of sound It IS not without sigmficance that 
Lamer was fond of Pters Plowman, nor that 
he returned to the oldest tradition of Eng- 
Ush poetry in ‘The Revenge of Hamish ’ 
Lamer’s emphasis foreshadowed the mod- 


ern poets’ rebance on the ear. Despite the 
inadequacy of his system of mdicating 
metrics through musical notation. The 
Science of English Verse is one of the few 
important American contributions to the 
theory of poetry 

Poems of Stdt^i^amer(ti Y , 1929) 

A H Starke, Sidney Lanier • A Biographical 
and Critical SrMdy(Chapel Hill, N C , 
1933) Con tarns a bibbography 
E Mims, Sidney Lanier, in American Men 
of Letters Series(Boston, 1905) 

H W Lanier, ed , Letters of Sidney Lanier 
Selections from His Correspondence, 1866- 
i88i(N Y , 1899) 

N B Fagin, ‘Sidney Lamer Poet of the 
South,’ Johns Hopkins Alumm Magazine, 
XX,232-4I 

R P Warren, ‘The Bbnd Poet Sidney 
Lamer,’ American /?et)ieze, 1 1,27-45 
S T Wilbams, ‘Lamer,’ in Macy, J , ed , 
American Writers on American Literature 

(N Y , 1931), 327-41 

Gay W Allen, ‘Sidney Lamer as a Literary 
Critic,’ Phil Quar ,XVII, 121-38 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CABLE (1844-1925) 


The most popular American bterature dui- 
mg the last quarter of the nmeteenth 
century dealt with unfamiliar and romantic 
sections of the country George Washing- 
ton Cable became famous for his tales of 
New Orleans He was born there in 1844, 
and was brought up in close farmbarity with 
Its neighboring plantations, its great town 
houses. Its French Quarter, and the soft 
patois of the Creoles He served in the Con- 
federate Army during the Civil War, then 
became a reporter, and after 1869 worked 
as a clerk m a firm of cotton factors for as 
long as he lived in New Orleans His first 
use of local material was in his column for 
the New Orleans Picayune, but it was not 
until 1873 his first tale appeared m a 
magazine ‘Belles Demoiselles Plantation’ 
appeared in 1874, and in 1879 his stones 
were collected in Old Creole Days This and 
his novel. The Grandissimes(N Y., 1880), 
were his best work 

Cable himself considered that his great- 
est literary influences came from the work, 
somewhat oddly grouped, of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Poe, and Irvmg To Poe he ap- 


parently owed his fine sense of structure, 
but his style seems closer to the leisurely 
but crisp exposition of Prosper Merimie, 
one of the many Frenchmen whom he read 
Cable’s chief interest was psychological 
rather than dramatic, and his characteriza- 
tions, though penetrating, are indicated 
bghtly rather than in the probing manner of 
a Hawthorne 

Cable’s research into the social history of 
New Orleans disclosed certain details which 
made him unpopular in the South In 1885 
he moved to Northampton, Massachusetts, 
where he lived for the rest of his life He 
contmued to write, but increasingly it be- 
came difficult to recognize m the pious man 
who went to seed among home-culture 
clubs, garden plans, and Northampton so- 
ciety, the author who had once written 
with the verve and apparent worldbness of 
a Frenchman 

The Creoles of Louistanalji Y , 1884) 

M E Burt and L L Cable, eds , The Cable 

Story Boofe(N Y , 1899) 

L L C Bikle, George W Cable, His Life and 
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Letters(l^.Y., 1928) Contains a check- 
list of Cable’s writings 
E.W Bowen, ‘George W Cable. An Ap- 
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preciation,’ South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XVIII,I 45-55 

E L Tinker, ‘Cable and the Creoles,’ 
American Literature, V,$iy-26. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (1848-1908) 


Joel Chandler Harris extended the use 
of regional material into that of folk-lore 
Harris was born in 1848 m Eatonton, 
Georgia, and as a boy was trained as a 
prmter He began contributmg to the paper 
m whose prinung office he worked, and 
after the Civil War was a reporter on papers 
m Macon, in New Orleans, and in Savan- 
nah In 1876 he became an editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, a position which he 
retamed for the next twenty-five years. 
Hams’ first sketches of Negro hfe were 
written to fill a column for this paper In 
these local stories he was particularly con- 
cerned with an accurate transrmssion of 
Negro speech 

An article by Wilham Owens, ‘Folk- 
Lore of the Southern Negroes,’ in Ltpptn- 
cott’s Magazine for December 1 877, appar- 
ently opened Harris’ eyes to the wealth that 
lay near at hand Owens, after discussing 
the folk-lore of all tribes and peoples, laid 
particular stress on that of Africo-Ameri- 
cans, which he described as ‘a medley of 
fables, songs, sayings, incantations, charms 
and superstitious traditions brought from 
various mbes along the West African 
coasts ’ ‘Almost without exception the ac- 
tors m these fables arc brute animals en- 
dowed with speech and reason, m whom 
rmngle strangely and with ludicrous m- 
congnuty, the human and brute character- 
istics The dramatis persons are always 
honored with the title of Buh, which is 
generally supposed to be an abbreviaaon 
of the word “brother” Of the Buh fa- 
bles, that which is by all odds the greatest 
favonte, and which appears in the greatest 
variety of forms, is the “Story of Buh Rab- 
bit and the Tar Baby.” ’ 


Hams took immediate advantage of the 
suggestion, and became an avid collector 
of Negro fables His first volume. Uncle 
Remus His Songs and Saytngs(N Y , 1 881), 
had an immediate popularity. Parallel 
stories poured m on him from aU lands, 
and his work took on a sigmficance some- 
what similar to that of the collection of 
Chaucerian analogues or to the assemblmg 
of English and Scottish ballads by Profes- 
sor Francis Child of Harvard 

‘The story of the Rabbit and the Fox, as 
told by the Southern Negroes,’ said Hams, 
‘is arusDcally dramatic m this it progresses 
in an orderly way from a begmmng to a 
well-defined conclusion, and is full of strik- 
ing episodes that suggest the culmination. 
It seems to me to be to a certain extent 
allegorical, albeit such an interpretation 
may be unreasonable At least it is a fable 
thoroughly characteristic of the Negro; 
and It needs no scientific investigation to 
show why he selects as his hero the weak- 
est and most harmless of all ammals, and 
brings him out victorious m contests with 
the bear, the wolf, and the fox It is not 
virtue that triumphs, but helplessness, it 
IS not mahce, but mischievousness ’ 

Uncle Remus His Songs and Saytngs(^ Y , 
1881) 

Nights Kith Uncle Remus(ii Y , 1883) 

J C Hams, ed , Joel Chandler Harris, 
Editor and EsrayistCChapel Hill, N C , 

1931) 

Julia C Hams, The Life and Letters of Joel 
Chandler Hams(Bosion, 1918) Contams 
a bibhography 

E C Parsons, ‘Joel Chandler Hams and 
Negro Folklore,’ Dja/,LXVI,49i-93. 


LAFCADIO HEARN (1850-1904) 

Lafcadio Hearn’s life was as exoocally ro- cadia, from which he received his Chris- 
mantic as the tinge he gave to his writing. tian name, and was the son of an Irish 

He was bom on the loman island of Leu- army surgeon and a Greek mother He was 
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brought up by a great-aunt in Ireland, and 
attended for a ume Roman Catholic setm- 
naries in France and England. At the age 
of sixteen he ran away, spent three years in 
poverty in London, and in 1869 drifted to 
New York ‘I was mneteen years old and a 
stranger in the great strange world of 
America, and grievously tormented by 
gnm realities As I did not know how to 
face those reahties, I tried to forget them 
as much as possible, and romannc dreams, 
daily nourished at a pubhc hbrary helped 
me to forget ’ He left New York for Cm- 
cinnati, where he became a reporter, and 
in 1877 went on to New Orleans m his 
‘worsiup of the Odd, the Queer, the 
Strange, the Exotic, the Monstrous’ to 
which he pledged himself. His search led 
him to the West Indies, and finally to 
Japan, where he married and Uved for the 
rest of his hfe 

‘His idea of work was to illustrate with 
a mosaic of rare and richly-coloured words. 
But there is a wonderful tenderness, a nerv- 
ous sensibihty of feehng, an Oriental sen- 
suousness of warmth in his creations .’ 
This was Hearn’s description of Thiophile 
Gautier, but it might as well have been of 
his own writmg Hearn translated and was 
enormously impressed with the work of 
French romanticists, parucularly that of 
Gautier and Loti It was the spirit of these 
impressionists that led him to state ‘I write 
for beloved friends who can see colour in 
words, can smell the perfume of syllables in 


blossoms, can be shocked with the fine elf- 
ish electricity of words And m the eternal 
order of thmgs, words will eventually have 
their rights recognized by the people ’ 

‘The Legend of L’lle Derm^re’ is the 
first section, and background, of the ac- 
count of a child saved from the storm which 
swept Lost Island in 1856 Hearn’s famil- 
iarity with the scene came from his visit 
in 1884 to the near-by Grand Island, near 
the mouth of the Mississippi, which pos- 
sessed, he wrote to a friend, ‘subjects m- 
numerable for artisac studies — a hybrid 
population from all the ends of heaven, 
white, yellow, red, brown, cinnamon- 
color, and the tmts of bronze and gold. 
Basques, Andalusians, Portugese, Malays, 
Chinamen, etc ’ On Hearn’s return to New 
Orleans, his tale was printed m the columns 
of the local Times-Democrat, and some 
years later was expanded into CAita(N.Y , 
1888) ‘My work is ornamental — ^my dream 
IS poetical prose ’ 

Interpretations of LiteratureO^.Y , 1915) 
An American Miscellanyiti Y , 1924) 

K Koizumi, Father and /(Boston, 1935) 

S Koizumi(Mrs Hearn), Reminiscences of 
Lafeadto Heam(Boston, 1918) 

Y Noguchi, Lafeadto Hearn in Japan(b} Y , 
1911) 

J Temple, Blue Ghost (SI Y , 1 931) 

EL Tinker, Lafeadto Hearn’s Amencon 
Days(Sl Y , 1924). 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT (1849-1909) 


The finest local writmg of this period is to 
be found m Sarah Ome Jewett’s The Coun- 
try of the Pointed Fin(Boston, 1896) 
‘People talk about dwellmg upon trivial- 
ities and commonplaces m hfe,’ she said, 
‘but a master writer gives everything 
weight, and makes you feel the distmcuon 
and importance of it, and count upon the 
right or the wrong side of a life’s account.’ 
Her sketches of the country people of 
Maine, among whom she was brought up, 
are full of qmet and sympathetic charm, 
and mellow with Aliss Jewett’s own ripe- 
ness of spirit By understatement and m- 
direction, faintly flavored with the dialect 
her keen ear caught, she was able to capture 


the mood and character of New England- 
ers as no one else has done, before her time 
or since. 

At the back of her desk she kept pinned, 
as a constant remmder, ‘those two wonder- 
ful Lttle bits of Flaubert , — Fcnre la vie or- 
dinaire comme on eent Vhistoire; and the 
other Ce n’est pas de fatre nre — niais d’agir 
a la fagon de la nature, e’est d dire de fatre 
revet ’ 

Sarah Orne Jewett achieved the goal of 
all local-colorists of her time, that if a 
writer can faithfully portray human na- 
ture, the characters of his particular region 
will be m reahty universal. The common 
error of local colorists, as of most regional 
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wnters, was, however, as Carl Van Doren 
has observed, that m actuahty they ‘thought 
first of color and then of form, &st of the 
piquant surfaces and then — ^if at all— of the 
stubborn deeps of human life.’ 

Miss Jewett learned to know the people 
about South Berwick, where she was bom, 
durmg the many rides about the countryside 
which she took with her father, who was a 
country doctor She never travelled widely 
nor led an excitmg hfe She never needed 
to, for hke Thoreau she discovered that 
the world was close at hand 


Deephaven(^ston, 1877). 

A Country Docror(Boston, 1884) 

A White Heron and Other 5 t£)nei(Boston, 
1 886) 

Willa Gather, ed.. The Best Stories of Sarah 
Orne Jewett, 2 vols.(Boston, 1925) With 
introduction 

Annie Fields, ed , Letters of Sarah Ome 
J'ewetrCBoston, 1911). 

F O Matthiessen, Sarah Ome Jewett(Bos- 
ton, 1929). 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS (1837-1920) 


William Dean Howells’ chief contribu- 
tion to Amencan literature was the ad- 
vancement of reahsm, but his long career 
as a writer included most of the hterary 
phases of the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries Howells was bom m 1837 
m Aiamn’s Ferry, a small Ohio village. 
The village hfe meant htde to him, how- 
ever, and his first book, Poems of Two 
Fnendr(Columbus, Ohio, i860) was the re- 
flection of his reading of early romanticists 
A biography of Abraham Lincoln for the 
campaign of i860 earned him an appomt- 
ment to the consularship at Vemce, where 
he remained for four years This experi- 
ence was expressed m Venetian Li/e(N Y , 
1866) and Italian Joumeys(N Y , 1867), 
graceful travel sketches in the tradition of 
Bayard Taylor In 1866 he became an as- 
sistant editor of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
what he called ‘his Holy Land of Boston ’ 
For a time he wrote bttle but innocuous 
verse, and it was not until his novels of New 
England hfe that he entered the field of 
‘reticent reahsm,’ the boundaries of which 
he describes in the selection utled ‘The 
Novel ’ ‘Ah! poor Real Life, which I love,’ 
he wrote, ‘can I make others share the 
dehght I find m thy foohsh and insipid 
face^’ Of these novels the best are A Mod- 
em /mta?jce(Boston, 1882) and The Rise of 


Silas Lapham(Boston, 1885). Balxac and, 
later, the Russians became his models, or 
at least his admirations From 1871 to 
1881 he was the editor of the Atlantic, and 
then settled m New York, the new hterary 
capital, for the remainder of his hfe In A 
Traveler from Altrunalji Y , 1894) he 
wrote a imldly sociahstic and Utopian 
novel which reflected his mcreasing dis- 
content with the structure of capitahsoc 
society It IS difficult to determine whether 
Howells was a httle ahead of or a httle be- 
hmd his times, but he kept close to them. 

Criticism and Ficiion(N Y , 1891) 

My Literary PassionsCNY , 1895) 
Impressions and ExpenenceslfA Y , 1896). 
Literary Friends and Acquaintances(N Y , 
1900) 

Mildred Howells, ed , Life in Letters of 
William Dean Howells, 2 vols (Garden 
City, N Y , 1928) 

D G Cooke, William Dean Howells(N Y., 
1922) Contains bibhography. 

O W Firkins, William Dean Howells(Cam- 
bndge. Mass , 1924). Contams bibho- 
graphy 

Herbert Edwards, ‘Howells and the Con- 
troversy over Reahsm m American Fic- 
Qon,’ Amencan Literature,lll,2^'j-4S. 


FREDERICK GODDARD TUCKERMAN (1821-1873) 

Frederick Goddard Tuckerman’s sonnets anly rendered silken and sleek he dared to 
seem to have been written ahead of their give homehness and rough strength He 

time. To a form which poetasters custom- did not care, however, to pubhsh, and his 
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poetic skill was known to his contemporar- 
ies only through his occasionally sensitive 
but generally orthodox volume^ Poemsy 
pubhshed in i860, 1864, and 1869 It was 
not until 1908 when Walter Prichard Eaton 
discovered several sonnets m an unpub- 
lished anthology by Louis How, looked up 
Poems, and wrote an article on Tuckertnan’s 
verse that he was at all remembered, and 
not until 1931, when Witter Bynner edited 
a coUecuon of Tuckerman’s pubhshed and 
hitherto unpubhshed sonnets, did he be- 
come well known 

The subject matter of his sonnets comes 
close to what the runeteenth century would 
have considered anti-poetic As to their form 
Bynner says, ‘In the light of Tuckerman’s 
obvious familiarity with the classics, in the 
hght of recent experiment with variations 
in verse, in the hght of present knowledge 
that Walt Whitman and Emily Dickmson 
had ears more sensitive than their contem- 
poraries had, we may be sure that Tucker- 
man knew what he was doing when he 
ended a sonnet with an Alexandrine or 
shortened the last hne by a foot, or when he 
shuffled the rhyme-scheme to suit the rise 


and fall of his meaning He was aware of 
his irregularity, as was George Meredith 
in “Modern Love,” adding to the sonnet 
the two extra Imes He was as tenderly 
conscious of his form as was ever any maker 
of the sonnet. Instead of bunghng or stal- 
ing the sonnet-form he renewed it and, 
moulding it to his emotion, made it m- 
evitable.’ 

Tuckerman was bom of a distmgmshed 
Boston family, and entered Harvard at the 
age of sixteen Because of trouble with his 
eyes he quit college and never returned 
Later he studied law and m 1844 was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Durmg a visit to Europe 
he was the guest of Lord Tennyson, who, 
as a token of admiration, presented him 
with the manuscript of ‘Locksley Hall ’ 
Most of his hfe, however, was passed m 
seclusion from the world, in his home at 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, where he set- 
tled in 1847 and where he remamed until 
his death. 

The Sonnets of Frederick Goddard Tucker- 
man(N Y , 1931) Edited, with an mtro- 
duction by Witter Bynner 


EDWARD ROWLAND SILL (1841-1887) 


The poetry of Edward Rowland Sill has 
Its chief importance m his effort to bring 
into his verse some sense of the mtellectual 
currents of his time Sill was for the idea 
‘I almost feel like despising and violatmg 
all form, when I see the fools that worship 
It I always understood why Emerson made 
his poems rough — and I sympathize more 
than ever ’ To a pubhsher he wrote ‘You 
cannot, of course, realize (tiU you have 
come to teach the subject) how all our best 
hterature m this century — and a good deal 
of It m the last century — dips contmually 
into this underlymg stream of philosophi- 
cal thought, and ethical feeling “In Me- 
monam,” for example, is one of the poems I 
read with my semor classes You may dis- 
cuss Its rhythms, its epithets, its metaphors. 
Its fehcities and infehcities of Art, — ^you are 
still on the surface of it The fact is that a 
thinking man puts a lot of his views in 
genera] into it — and those views and his 
feehngs about them are precisely the “ht- 
erature” there is m the thing And the 


study of It, as literature, should transfer 
these views and feelings straight and clear 
to the brain of the student ’ 

Josiah Royce, the philosopher and his 
friend, wrote of him ‘As for Sill’s ideal it- 
self, It was an ideal of the highest manhood, 
an ideal towards which he desired all his 
friends to strive. His ideal future man was 
the combinauon of the truth-seeker and 
the doer of good into the one person of the 
true poet He would never admit any real 
opposition between the scientific and the 
poeucal spirit, or between either and the 
capacity for simple practical devotion to 
one’s daily tasks We ourselves, he taught, 
make m our false one-sidedness the so- 
called oppositions of these ideals. In them- 
selves they are one Science is, or ought to 
be, poetry, and poetry is knowledge, and 
the humamty of the future will not divide 
life, but will umte it ’ 

Sill was bom m Connecticut, and was 
educated at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
at Yale. In 1861, after his graduation, he 
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travelled by sea to Califonua, where he 
taught first m the Oakland High School, 
and from 1874 to 1882 as professor of 
Enghsh at the University of California In 
1868 he published The Hermitage and Other 
Poemst the only book of his poems made 
pubhc durmg his life. In protest against 
the mcreasmg vocationahsm of the Uni- 
versity of Cahfomia he resigned his posi- 
tion m 1882 and moved back to the East 
Thereafter he became a fairly regular con- 
tributor of both prose and poetry to the 
leading magazines An exceptionally shy 
man, he seldom published over his own 
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name; and it may have been his general 
lack of self-confidence which kept him 
from striking out as boldly in the form of 
his verse as he did m its ideas 

The Poetical Works of Edward Rowland Sill 
(N Y , 1906) 

The Prose of Edward Rowland S’t/ZCN Y , 
1900) 

W B Parker, Edward Rowland Sill: Hts 
Life and HfVA(Boston, 1915) 

Newton Arvin, ‘The Failure of E.R SiU,’ 
Bonbon, LXXII,58 1-89 


JOHN BANISTER TABB (1845-1909) 


Thb memorable quahty of the verse written 
by ‘Father Tabb’ hes in its orthodox devo- 
tion to Roman Cathohcism and the warmth 
of Its kindly, if unsophisticated, wit Some 
few of his contemporaries hkened his verse 
to the poetry of Robert Herrick, George 
Herbert, and Wilham Blake. With charac- 
teristic modesty he refuted their claims m 
a letter to his friend Browne, dated 25 De- 
cember 1906 

I am getting, dear Doctor, from Eng- 
land the very kmdest notices of my book 
[A Selection from the Verses of John B 
Tabb (London, 1906)] . From the 

Tribune comes a chpping so hke your 
own estimate and worded so hke it, that 
were you in London, I should lay it to 
your charge ‘A Modern Herrick,’ it is 
headed Of this poet, the Golden Treas- 
ury has all that I know With Herbert and 
Blake I am even less famihar, and yet 
It IS to these three that they compare me 
Nothmg, I am glad to observe, is de- 
tected of my worship of Keats, whom I 
know best of the gods. 

His verse, however, bears traces of a ht- 


erary influence exerted by a readmg of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and in the humorous 
poems, as well as in those written obviously 
for the enjoyment of small children, one 
finds a clear resemblance to the punning of 
Thomas Hood and the charm of Robert 
Louis Stevenson 

‘Father Tabb’ was born at ‘The Forest,’ 
the family estate at Mattoax, in Ameha 
County, Virginia, in 1845 He served in the 
Confederate cause during the Civil War, 
and after the War, he was appomted to an 
instructorship at the Episcopal St Paul’s 
School for Boys in Baltimore, Maryland. 
In 1872 he entered St. Charles College, 
Maryland, to study for the Cathohc pnest- 
hood In 1884 he was ordamed priest m 
the Baltimore Cathedral, and from then on- 
ward until his death in 1909 he was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at St Charles 

Francis E A Litz, ed , The Poetry of Father 
TabbiVl Y , 1928) 

J M Tabb, Father Tabb, His Life and 
WorkiBoston, 1921) 

F E A Litz, Father Tabb — A Study of Hts 
Life and lP'orfer(Baltimore, 1923) 


RICHARD HOVEY {1864-1900) 


Despite Richard Hovey’s ambmon to re- 
create the Arthurian legends m the form of 
poetic drama, his abihties as a poet are 
chiefly remembered through his collabora- 
tion with Bhss Carmen in writing Songs 


from VagabondtaiBoston, 1894) and Mare 
Songs from VagabondiaiBosion, 1896). The 
collaboration also included the work of 
Tom Buford Meteyard, who designed with 
a touch of Pte-Raphaehte craftsmanship 
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the covers and end papers of the Vaga- 
bondia volumes which were to attam such 
widespread popularity. The three friends 
had spent a hohday togethetj including a 
wmter m New York, a trip to Arcadie, and 
an autumn tour to Washington, D C The 
early winter of 1894 was to brmg to frmuon 
the ideal of spiritual vagrancy and bterary 
Bohemiamsm m the first Songs from Vaga- 
bondta 

Hovey’s education at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he emerged as a class poet, 
author of ‘Men of Dartmouth,’ a song still 
sung today at Hanover, and subsequent 
journeys across the Atlantic to Pans and 
Avignon, furmshed the background for the 
kind of lyricism which was to become 
known as the poetry of Vagabondia How- 
ever far he travelled, he was never to lose 
the spirit of 

The campus is reborn in us to-day. 

The old grip stirs our hearts with new-old 

)oy> 

Again bursts bonds for madcap hohday 
The eternal boy 

Hovey attempted to combine the Tran- 
scendentalism of Emerson and Whitman 
with his admiration for the ecstatic utter- 
ances of the French Symbolists and Parnas- 
sians, particularly as he interpreted them 
in the work of Mallarmc, Verlaine and 
Verhaeren The exuberance of Bhss Car- 
men’s 

All the world is Vagabondia 
To him who is a vagabond 

overrode whatever contradictions may 


have been felt m an equal love for Paul 
Verlaine, Hovey’s ‘Pnnce of Vagabonds,’ 
and Walt Whitman, his ‘Kmg of Free- 
Versists ’ 

Some hmt of the historical importance of 
the Songs from Vagabondia is indicated by 
Muriel Mhller’s Bliss Carmen' A Portrait 
(Toronto, 1935), m which she wrote' 

However, the two poets did not mean 
their Vagabondian scheme to be a mere 
idle pastime of a summer’s day, it repre- 
sented far more to them' It was their 
joint protest against the warped conven- 
tion-bound lives of the material, money- 
makmg Amencan citizen of their 
day 

Hovey was to mtersperse his songs from 
Vagabondia with translanons of Maurice 
Alaeterhnck, more songs for Dartmouth 
and the Psi Upsilon fratermty. Seaward' 
An Elegy, in memory of Thomas Wilhams 
Parsons, as well as further experiments in 
the writing of poetic drama His brief 
career which came to an end at the age of 
thirty-six m 1900 was to symbolize for the 
American reaing pubhc the promise and 
vitality of a hybrid Bohemiamsm which had 
taken root in the literary circles of New 
York and San Francisco 

Along the 7>ai/(Boston, 1898) 

The Birth of Galahad(Boston, 1898). 
Taliesin A Masque{Eoston, 1900) 

The Holy Grail and Other Pragments(Bos- 
ton, 1900) 

Last Songs from Vagabondia{Boston, 1901) 
To the End of the Tratl{N Y , 1908). 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY (1861-1920) 


Like her contemporary, Lizette Woodward 
Reese, Louise Imogen Gurney turned to 
the poetry of the seventeenth century to 
find a criterion for the wntmg of her own 
verse But unhke Miss Reese’s verse her 
work bears traces of a wide, yet specific 
readmg of the Cavaher poets. ‘I owe much 
to the mmor lyricists of Kmg Charles I ’s 
time,’ she wrote, ‘and to Sidney and Spen- 
cer before them The great prose 

wnters who taught me my httle prose are 


Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Burke, 
Lamb, Hazhtt, Newman and Stevenson ’ 
Among her lyrics one finds evidence of 
her readmg the poetry of MarveU, Cam- 
pion, Vaughan, Lovelace and Suckhng, yet 
whatever hterary influences marked her 
style, she retamed throughout her work the 
stronger impress of an individual discrim- 
ination m Its choice of diction As she 
wrote m her ‘A Tahsman ’ 
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For better than fortune’s best 
Is mastery m the usmg, 

And sweeter than anything sweet 
The an to lay it aside! 

The distmct quahty of her hterary ad- 
mirations as well as the quickened percep- 
tions of her own poetic gifts may be found 
m the first stanza of her poem, ‘Written m 
my Lord Clarendon his History of the 
Rebelhon.’ 

How life hath cheapen’d, and how blanke 
The Worlde is' like a fen 
Where long ago unstained sanke 
The starrie gentlemen. 
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Smce Marston Moor and Newbury dranke 

Kmg Charles his gentlemen. 

Happy Endtng{Boston, 1927). Collerted 
Lyrics, new edinon. 

Grace Gurney, ed.. Letters of Lowse Imogen 
Guinejy(N Y , 1926), 2 vols. 

Ahce Brown, Loutse Imogen Gumey(^&- 
ton, 1921) 

E M Temson, Louise Imogen Gurney, Her 
Life and Works, i86i-i920(London, 
1923). 

E M Temson (comp ), ‘A Bibhography of 
Louise Imogen Gurney,’ Bookman's 
Journal and Print Collector, December 
1922-January, March 1923 


LIZETTE REESE (1856-1936) 


The lyricism of Lizette Reese owed a con- 
fessed mdebtedness to the English lyric of 
the early seventeenth century and m par- 
ticular to the poetry of Robert Herrick To 
this marked hterary influence she con- 
tributed her own art of understatement as 
well as a smgular perception mio the physi- 
cal beauty of the gardens and countryside of 
suburban Baltimore Something of her at- 
utude toward her contemporaries of the 
later mneteenth century may be found m 
A Victorian Ei//age(New York, 1929) 

The Victorians had a full cup and it 
spilled over I think that this is the reason 
that their faults, worst among which were 
their over elaboration and sentunentahty, 
are so apparent. They had so much ma- 
terial on hand, so much creative abihty, 
that at times and too often they were 
mastered by them If they had been poor 
and idle, they might have had fewer de- 
fects To judge their poetry and 

prose a criuc must have a poeuc sense 
and a sense of humor. 

The cnterion that Miss Reese set for her 
own work is also suggested by her com- 
mentary on poetry. ‘The novehsts must 


stand by their creation of character, which 
IS the decisive test of the artist, the poets 
by their perpemation m word and phrase 
of beauty, that readjusted of the changes 
and chances, the confusions and rancors of 
hfe’ 

As Harriet Monroe once wrote of her- 

Miss Reese’s metnod was always 
simple If the personal poems in her early 
books confess a few Victorian frailues of 
diction and sentiment — famt whiffs of 
faded perfume, a bit trite like pressed 
flowers — her best work, even of the 
8o’s and 90’s escaped that softness, and 
her latest style is free of archaism, as her 
mouves of sentunentahty. Her poems 
considered as a whole have a rare umty 
and harmony Always carefully 

smdied, they do not try to say or do any- 
thmg starthngly origmal, but they smg, 
With austere taste and musical preasion, 
a clear minor tune all m the same key. 

Selected Poeim(N Y , 1926). 

White ApnKN Y , 1930) 

The York Road(fi Y , 1931). 

Pastures(N Y , 1933)- 


GEORGE STERLING (1869-1926) 

The career of George Sterling and his m- Coast comprise one of the most spectacu- 

fluence upon the writers of the Pacific lar, if not one of the most notable, chapters 
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in American literary history Bom at Sag 
Harbor, New York, in 1869, at the age of 
twenty-six he moved to Cahforma, where 
under the patronage of Ambrose Bierce 
and witlun the environment of the Bohe- 
mian Club he combined pohtical Sociahsm 
with an aesthenc that ran parallel to the 
Yellozj Book doctrines of Ernest Dowson 
and the later Oscar Wilde His verse, how- 
ever, revealed the uses of a Miltonic rhet- 
oric that overweighted the latter-day Ro- 
manticism which entered the phrasmg of 
the titles of his books A Wtne of Wizardry, 
The Triumph of Bohemia, The House of 
Orchids, The Caged Eagle, The Binding of 
the Beast 

His friends m writing of him had much 
to say of his physical appearance They 
spoke of his ‘long-featured mediaeval face’ 
or with equal freedom of his seeming to be 
‘a reincarnation perhaps from the Athens 
of the fourth or third century B c ’ Jack 
London said, ‘He looks hke a Greek com 
run over by a Roman chariot’ — all of which 
was testimony to the fact that his personal 


character contributed its share to his Lter- 
ary influence 

He was among the first to recogmre the 
abihties of younger Califorman writers and 
in 1926 he wrote of Robinson Jeffers under 
the title Robinson Jeffers, the Man and the 
Artist, paying tribute to a quahty m Jeffers 
which most closely resembled his own emo- 
tion as he once wrote 

I stand as one whose feet at noontide gam 
A lonely shore, who feels his soul set free. 
And hears the blind sea chantmg to the sun. 

George Sterlmg died by his own hand m 
1926 

Selected Poems{Stin Francisco, 1923) 

Poems to Fcrfl(N Y , 1938) 

R G Berkelman, ‘George Sterlmg on “The 
Black Vulture,” ’ American Ltterature,X, 
223-4 

Cecil Johnson (comp ), A Bibliography of 
the Works of George Sterlmgihan Fran- 
cisco, 1931) 


AMBROSE BIERCE (1842-1914?) 


Ambrose Bierce wrote a few of the finest 
short stories in American literature, and 
some of Its most trenchant cynicism He 
was born in Pomcry, Meiggs County, Ohio, 
in 1842 During the Civil War he served in 
the Umon Army, and took part in the 
battles of Chickamauga, Shiloh, Kenesaw 
Mountain, and others After the war was 
concluded, he travelled to San Francisco 
where he finally became a newspaper 
editor In 1871 he went to London where he 
contributed to humorous magazines and 
became a fellow of minor literary circles 
In 1876 he returned to San Francisco 
Here, the combination of his talent and his 
sarcasm made his ‘Prattle,’ a column which 
he conducted for the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, read and feared by the public Ad- 
miration of this kmd of power contmued 
among bright and ambitious newspapermen 
until It culnunated m the schools of 
H L Mencken and Ben Hecht. However 
widely the pubhc read him in newspapers, 
Bierce’^ published volumes had no great 
success Toward the end of the year 1913 he 
disappeared, presumably to fight with Villa 


in Mexico Nothmg more was heard of him. 

Tales of Soldiers and Ctvilians{'tiY , 
1891), later titled In the Midst of Life, and 
Can Such Things Bc^QiY , 1893) contain 
his best short stones Of the first volume, 
Boynton has said ‘The constant factor in 
the book is extreme emotional tension 
Sometimes the characters are pathological 
and the situations abnormal The people 
and the events are barely within the reach 
of credibihty Bierce thus often turned 
naturally to war episodes, because, though 
actual, they were farthest from the even 
tenor of normal hfe In these it was the 
rarest occurrence for him to reveal a sense 
of humankind in general The mass, the 
herd, the crowd, served as a dim back- 
ground for one man hving at the highest 
pitch and often enough dying of the ten- 
sion, and the individual hmself was less a 
character than a piece of susceptibility 
played on by overwhelming emotions ’ 
This IS the character not only of such tales 
as ‘An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,’ 
but of the mystery stories of Can Such 
Things Be^ 
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The quality of his emotion which made 
him known as ‘Bitter Bierce’ can be seen 
in the admirable compression of his Fan- 
tastic Fables(ii Y , 1899) and The Cyme’s 
Word Booki’ti.Y , 1906), later titled The 
Demi’s Dictionary Poor Richard had 
undergone a remarkable transformation 

Collected lf’brA 5 (N Y , 1909-12). I2 vols. 
B C Pope, ed , The Letters of Ambrose 
Bierce{SaXL Francisco, 1922) 

Vincent Starrett, Ambrose Bterce(Chicago, 
1920) 

Walter Neale, The Life of Ambrose Bierce 

(N Y , 1929) 
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C Hartley Grattan, Bitter BierceO^ Y , 

1929) 

Cary McWilhams, Ambrose Bierce(N.Y , 
1929) 

A M Miller, ‘The Influence of Edgar Allan 
Poe on Ambrose Bierce,’ American Lit- 
erature,!’^, I 30-50 

George Sterhng, ‘The Shadow Maker,’ 
American Mercury,VI,lo-ig. 

N.Wilt, ‘Ambrose Bierce and the Civil 
War,’ American Literature,!, zSo-Ss- 
Vmcent Starrett, A Bibliography of the 
Writings of Ambrose Bierce(Pbiladelphia, 
1929) 


STEPHEN CRANE (1871-1900) 


The brilhant precoaty of Stephen Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage(fi Y , 1895) 
placed him m the foreground of a new 
generation of writers who came of age in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. 
It was as though his admirers were waitmg 
for the very type of psychological fiction 
that The Red Badge of Courage was to m- 
troduce His earlier novel Maggie(Fi Y , 
1892), which had been rejected by magazme 
editors and pubhshing houses of the day, 
has left Its impress as one of the first expen- 
ments m naturahstic prose written m 
America 

Upon readmg the poems of Emily 
Dickmson, and under the stimulus of his 
‘discovery’ of a highly original American 
gemus, he wrote his first book of poems. 
The Black Riders, which he issued m 1895 
Harriet Monroe, in her introduction to The 
New Poetry(N Y , 1917), quoted the title 
poem of his second book of verse, War Is 
Kind, to illustrate the character of a kmd of 
poetry which she regarded as bemg in the 
hne of a tradition that foreshadowed the 
work of the Imagist and the ‘free verse 
writers’ of the poetic Renaissance in 1912 

Stephen Crane was bom m Newark, 
New Jersey, in 1871 He entered Lafay- 
ette College, but before receiving a degree 
left at the age of sixteen to test his skill 
at journahsm The spectacular success of 
The Red Badge of Courage, with its vivid 
detail of character and situations on the 
battlefield, insured the further success of 


his joumahstic career. He was sent as war 
correspondent to the Greco-Turkish War 
m 1897 and m the foUowmg year to the 
Spamsh-American War 
His success also brought with it the 
rapid expenditure of his remarkable nerv- 
ous energy which seemed to produce at 
white heat the impressiomstic vividness of 
such short stories as ‘The Open Boat’ and 
‘The Upturned Face,’ as well as the highly- 
keyed output of many reportorial sketches, 
stories for children, and new poems. No 
less energetic was his mvasion of England 
durmg the last two years of his hfe, where 
he moved toward the center of a hterary 
group that mcluded such men as Joseph 
Conrad, Henry James, and Ford Madox 
Ford He died m the Black Forest, Ger- 
many, in 1900 

W FoUett, ed , The Work of Stephen Crane 
(N Y , 1925-26), 12 vols. 

,The Collected Poems of Stephen Crane 

(N Y , 1930) 

T Beer, Stephen Crane, A Study in Amer- 
ican Letters(N Y , 1923). 

Joseph Conrad, ‘Stephen Crane A Note 
without Dates,’ Bookman, 1^,529-31. 
Hamhn Garland, ‘Stephen Crane as I 
Knew Him,’ Yale Review,n.s 111,494- 
506 

W FoUett, ‘The Second Twenty-Eight 
Years,’ BookmanXlKN!!!,S‘i2-yj 
V Starrett, Stephen Crane: A Bibliography 
(Philadelphia, 1923). 
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FRANK NORRIS (1870-1902) 


Frank Norris brought force to American 
fiction ‘Give us stones now, give us men, 
strong, brutal men, with red-hot blood m 
’em, with unleashed passions rampant m 
’em ’ Moran of the Lady Letty(fi Y., 
1898), a novel of the tigers of the sea, and 
McTeagueQ^ Y , 1899), the story of the dis- 
integration of a brute of society, displayed a 
type of romantic materialism. But Noms 
began to perceive a deeper sigmficance to 
force 

Men were naught, death was naught, 
life was naught, force only existed — 
FORCE that brought men mto the World, 
FORCE that crowded them out of it to 
make way for the succeedmg generauon, 
FORCE that made the wheat grow, force 
that garnered it from the soul to give 
place to the succeeding crop 

It was the mystery of creation, the 
stupendous mystery of re-creation, the 
vast rhythm of the seasons, measured, al- 
ternative, the sun and the stars keepmg 
time as the eternal symphony of repro- 
duction swung Its tremendous cadences, 
like the colossal pendulum of an almighty 
machine — primordial energy flung out 
from the hand of the Lord God himself, 
immortal, calm, infimtely strong 

On this concept Norns patterned his un- 
completed trilogy on wheat, his symbol of 
world force, the scheme of which is de- 
scribed in the annotation to the selection 
‘Wheat’ from its first two novels It was 
not, however, solely the display of force 
which gave these books their significance, 
but Norris’ mcreasmg imphcation that such 
force must be understood and controlled 
by man 

Frank Norris was bom m 1870 m Chi- 
cago, the son of a wealthy wholesale 
jeweler, and spent a great part of his youth 
m San Francisco For about two years Nor- 


ris studied art m Pans, filled with the spirit of 
romantic mediaevalism which had marked 
the mneteenth century He returned home 
in 1890 and entered the Umversity of Cah- 
forma, but left after four years without 
graduatmg, and spent a year at Harvard. 
It was during his college years that he 
began McTeague. Later he became a news- 
paper correspondent, was sent to South 
Africa to cover the Boer War, and later to 
Cuba for the Sparush- American War His 
last years were spent m New York m the 
office of a pubhsher Before he could either 
complete his trilogy on wheat or commence 
his projected trilogy on the Battle of Gettys- 
burg as a symbol of the spirit of America, 
he died of peritomtis. 

‘Every novel,’ Norris wrote, ‘must do 
one of three thmgs — it must (i) tell some- 
thing, (2) show something, or (3) prove 
somethmg. Some novels do aU three of 
these, some do only two, all must do at 
least one .... The ^rd and what we hold 
to be the best class, proves somethmg, 
draws conclusions from a whole congenes 
of forces, social tendencies, race impulses, 
devotes Itself not to a study of men but of 
man ’ It is this perception on Norns’ part 
of the function of a novehst which brmgs 
regret that he did not hve long enough truly 
to fulfill it 

The Responsibilities of the NovelistQ:i Y , 
1903) 

The Complete Works of Frank Noms, 10 
vols (Garden City, N.Y , 1928) 

Stones and Sketches from the San Francisco 
Weekly, 1893 to 1897, with a Foreword 
by Charles G Norris(San Francisco, 

1931) 

F Walker, Frank iVomr(Garden Qty, N Y., 

1932) 

Frank Noms' Two Poems and 'Kim' Re- 
viewed, with a Bibhography by Harvey 
Taylor(San Francisco, 1930). 


EDWIN MARKHAM (1852-1940) 


Edwin Markham’s reputation rests almost 
solely upon the pubhcation of a single 
poem, ‘The Man with The Hoe,’ which 


appeared in the San Francisco Examiner 
on 15 January 1899. Its long worked- 
over and rhetorical plea for social justice 
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was inspired by Markham’s admiranon for 
Millet’s famous paintmg from which he 
borrowed the title of the pioem and drama- 
tized the figure of a French peasant, 
‘Bowed by the weight of centuries 
Stohd and stunned, a brother to the ox ’ 
Markham was born in Oregon City, 
Oregon, in 1852, and was the youngest son 
in a family that had moved westward across 
the continent He was educated at the State 
Normal at San Jose, Cahforma, and grad- 
uated from the College at Santa Rosa His 
verse was written m the Byronic conven- 
tion that had been established by Joaquin 
Miller on the Pacific Coast and wluch 
marked the dramatic mannerisms of every- 
thing he wrote The publication of The 
Man with the Hoe and Other Poems m 1899 
was followed two years later by a second 
volume, Lincoln, and Other Poems, in 
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which the same Populist note of eloquence 
was struck The character of Markham’s 
Populism at the turn of the mneteenth 
century was to be reflected later in the 
hterature of ‘Muck-rakitig’ and in the 
journahsm of the ‘Trust-busting’ era 
He moved to New York m 1901, makmg 
his home on Staten Island. 

The Man with the Hoe and Other Poems 
(Garden City, N Y , 1899) 

Lincoln, and Other PoemsQi Y., 1901). 

New Poenw(Garden City, N Y , 1932). 

‘The Man with the Hoe’ and other poems. 
(Timely Recording Co , Nos 1000-02.) 
A recordmg of selected poems by Mark- 
ham 

W L Stidger, Edwin Markham(N Y , 1933) 
A Wreath for Edwin MarkhamiCliacsigo, 
1922) 


CHARLES ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD (1852-) 


The life of Charles Erskme Scott Wood 
has been that of the complete man Tramed 
at West Point, he served in many Indian 
campaigns, then left the army to study law, 
receiving the degrees of Ph B and LL B 
from Columbia m 1883 He settled in Port- 
land, Oregon, and became widely known 
m the Northwest as an attorney Soon he 
began to lead his own kind of double hfe 
in one of his two offices he met corporation 
chents, and in the other greeted poets, 
artists, rebels, hoboes, and dreamers At 
one time, when he was still in Oregon, he 
took over the editorship of The Pacific 
Monthly, and almost single-handed wrote 
the enure magazine, under various pseudo- 
nyms, at the same time that he was carry- 
mg on his work in law His practice became 
more and more that of defending the down- 
trodden, and his best writmg has come out 
of his intense sympathy and understandmg 
of their phght 

His most important works m prose are 


his satirical Heavenly DiscoursefN Y , 1927) 
and Earthly Discourse{ti Y , 1937), which 
deftly remove the epidermis from con- 
temporary shams and illustrate his burmng 
passion for social jusuce In poetry he has 
made of The Poet in the Desert(Pordand, 
Oregon, 1915) both a rhapsody and a vehe- 
ment protest against the man-made ills of 
hfe So frequently has he revised this work, 
and so completely does it mclude his atu- 
tude toward life that it becomes something 
of a modern Leaves of Grass Its free verse 
and sweep are vaguely suggestive of Whit- 
man, but the voice is that of Wood. 

With his wife, Sarah Bard Field, the 
poet, he has made his home at Los Gatos, 
Cahforma, into a haven and salon for writ- 
ers on the Pacific Coast 

A Masque of Lwe(Chicago, 1904). 

The Poet in the Desert{N Y , 1928) 

Poems from the Ranges{N Y., 1929). 


TRUMBULL STICKNEY (1874-1904) 


Trumbull Stickney was perhaps the most 
gifted and certainly the most precocious 
member of a ‘tragic generauon’ m America 


which came of age m the years immediately 
preceding the end of the mneteenth cen- 
tury Wilham Vaughn Moody himself has 
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said that Stickney’s ‘Prometheus Pyrphoros’ 
antedated his own ‘The Fire Bringer’ by 
several years It was at Stickney’s own re- 
quest that Moody did not then acknowl- 
edge the other’s priority in the use of the 
material and what Moody calls ‘my deep 
obligauon to his work ’ The sources of 
Stickney’s poem were m the account given 
by Hesiod Stickney also left a splendid 
fragment, begun in the first half of the 
year 1901, of a drama on the life of the 
Emperor Juhan 

Trumbull Stickney was born m Geneva, 
Switzerland, m 1874 He was graduated 
with high classical honors from Harvard m 
1895 and in France studied for seven years 
at the Sorbonne and at the College de 
France He was the first American ever to 
receive the degree of docteur es lettres from 
a French university His L^s Sequences dans 
la Poesie Grecque was accepted as one of 


the best of modem studies m Hellenic ht- 
erature In the autumn of 1903 he became 
an mstructor of Greek at Harvard He died 
in the fall of 1904. 

As E K.Rand wrote of Stickney m the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. ‘A rare m- 
tellectual leadership a command of affec- 
tions and enthusiasms, was in store for him’ 
m his teachmg at the time of his death. 
Considermg the nature of his death, for he 
died of a tumor in the bram, the hnes his 
editors place at the end of his Poems are 
significant; 

Sir, say no more, 

Withm me ’tis as if 

The green and chmbmg eyesight of a cat 
Crawled near my mind’s poor birds 

Dramatic Verses(Boston, 1902) 
Poems(Boston, 1905) 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY (:869-i9io) 


In the year 1900 no poet m America oc- 
cupied as significant a position as William 
Vaughn Moody In ‘An Ode in Time of 
Hesitauon’ and in his ‘Gloucester Moors’ 
he spoke direaly to the hterary pubhc of 
his day He was a leader in what might 
well be called Amenca’s ‘tragic genera- 
tion’ in hterature, a generation which after 
the death of Longfellow, Lamer, and Whit- 
man faced the not unconscious danger of 
failure in a concerted effort to revive the 
power of poetic drama in Enghsh verse and 
to make their creation flourish on American 
soil 

Wilham Vaughn Moody was born m 
Spencer, Indiana, in 1869, and after leavmg 
high school did some local newspaper work 
and studied drawmg and paintmg By 
teachmg and tutoring he earned his way 
through Riverview Academy, New York, 
and then through Harvard, from which he 
received an A B in 1893 and an A M in 
1894 In 1895 he was appomted to an m- 
structorship at the Umversity of Chicago, 
at which he wrote, m collaboration with 
Robert Morss Lovett, a History of English 
Literature 

While in Chicago he began his ambitious 
projects in poetic drama, choosing as a 
cxntral theme the umon of God with man 


and the incompleteness of either without 
the other The very diction of his verse be- 
came possessed by the desire to recreate 
Miltomc grandeur and was typified by his 
writmg such hnes as 

I am the Woman, ark of the law and its 
breaker 

His very consciousness that America was 
‘the eagle nation Milton saw Mewmg its 
nughty youth’ seemed to lead him further 
toward the creation of awe-inspirmg 
themes m epic phrasmg Yet, as Percy H. 
Boynton remarked, ‘His love for America, 
however, did not dull his sense of the dan- 
gers that threatened its youth Withm its 
boundaries he was well aware of the eco- 
nomic evils which menaced it . . In 

“Gloucester Moors” he was disturbed, if 
not made fearful . There was no hope 
m the poem, only speculation and distress ’ 
And that distress was only partially reheved 
by the satire which animated his convic- 
tions m ‘The Menagerie ’ 

The commercial success of his play m 
prose. The Great Divide(!>} Y , 1906), fell 
far short of the goal that he had sought in 
his rejection of materiahsm and his deeply 
felt need for a transcendental salvation He 
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was to follow this success with another play 
in prose. The Faith Hea/er(Boston, 1909), 
the year before his death, still seeking the 
adequate medium for the expression of a 
neo-transcendental philosophy m a world 
that his friend Edwm Arlmgton Robinson 
described m ‘The Valley of the Shadow ’ 

R.M Lovett, ed , Selected Poems of Wxlltam 
Vaughn Moody, m Riverside College 
Classics(Boston, 1931) 

J.M Manly, ed , The Poems and Plays of 
Wtlham Vaughn Moody, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1912). 
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P MacKaye, ed.. Letters to Hamet(Boston, 
1936) 

D G Mason, ed.. Some Letters of Willtam 
Vaughn MoodyQ&oston, 1913) 

D.D Henry, William Vaughn Moodyljios- 
ton, 1934). Contams bibhography 

N F.Adkms, ‘The Poetic Philosophy of 
William V. Moody,’ Texas Revievi,lX., 
97-112 

AH.Quinn, A History of the American 
Drama from the Civil War to the Present 
Dajy(N.Y., i927),II,i-26. 


HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 


Henry Adams brought the problem of 
Force into American letters with infimtely 
more subtlety and importance than had 
Frank Norris ‘Like his masters, smce 
thought began,’ Adams wrote of himself, m 
his account of his education, ‘he was handi- 
capped by the eternal mystery of Force — 
the sink of all science ’ ‘Any schoolboy 
could see that man as a force must be meas- 
ured by motion, from a fixed pomt Psy- 
chology helped here by suggestmg a umt — 
the point of history where man held the 
highest idea of himself in a unified umverse 
Eight or ten years of study had led Adams 
to think he might use the century 1150- 
1250, expressed in Amiens Cathedral and 
the Works of Thomas Aquinas, as the umt 
from which he might measure motion down 
to his own time, without assuming any- 
thmg as true or untrue, except relation. 
The movement tmght be studied at once m 
philosophy and mechamcs Setting himself 
to the task, he began a volume which he 
mentally knew as Mont-Samt-Michel and 
Chartres a Study of Thirteenth-Century 
Unity From that pomt he proposed to fix 
a posiuon for himself, which he could 
label The Education of Henry Adams a 
Study of Twentieth-Century Multiplicity 
With the help of these two pomts of rela- 
tion, he hoped to project his lines forward 
and backward mdefimtely, subject to cor- 
rection from anyone who should know 
better ’ 

Adams’ hfe was spent in this education 
He was the son of an Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s and the grandson of a 


President of the Umted States. He was 
graduated from Harvard m 1858, and for 
seven years afterwards was his father’s 
secretary in London. He tried newspaper 
reporting of the sessions of Congress, he 
tried servmg as professor of history at 
Harvard, he was editor for a nme of The 
North American Review, he travelled 
widely m Europe; he journeyed to the is- 
lands of the Pacific, he passed most of his 
hfe in Washington as a fnend of the near- 
great He wrote biographies of Albert Gal- 
latm and John Randolph, two men who 
had helped to fashion their age, he wrote 
two novels, Democracy(Boston, 1880) and 
£st/!er(Boston, 1884), the first of which 
treated society m terms of pohtics, and the 
second, m terms of rehgion, he wrote a 
brilhant mne-volume social and pohtical 
history of the admimstrations of Jefferson 
and Madison m his History of the United 
Stcaes of America, i8oi-i8i7(Boston 1889- 
91) Each was a probmg 

His conclusion was: ‘To educate — one’s 
self to begm with — had been the effort of 
one’s life for sixty years, and the difficulties 
of educauon had gone on doubhng with the 
coal-output, until the prospect of waiting 
on another ten years, m order to face a 
seventh doubling of complexiaes, allured 
one’s mind but shghtly The law of acceler- 
ation was defimte, and did not require ten 
years’ more study except to show whether 
It held good. No scheme could be suggested 
to the new Amencan, and no fault needed 
to be found, or complaint made; but the 
next great influx of new forces seemed near 
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at hand, and its style of education prom- 
ised to be violently coercive The move- 
ment from unity into multiplicity, between 
1200 and 1900, was unbroken m sequence, 
and rapid in accelerauon Prolonged one 
generation longer, it would require a new 
social mind As though thought were com- 
mon salt in mdefimte solution it must enter 
a new phase subject to new laws ’ 

In summmg up Adams’ education, 
R P Blackmur has observed ‘Again and 
again he describes unifymg conceptions as 
workmg prmciples, without them no work 
could be done, with them, even at the ex- 
pense of final failure, every value could be 
provisionally ascertained That is the value 
of Adams for us the double value of his 
scrupulous amtude towards his umfymg 
notions and of the human aspirations he 
was able to express under them To feel 
that value as education is a profound dehv- 
erance the same dehverance Adams felt m 
the Gothic Cathedral “The delight of its 
aspiration is flung up to the sky The 
pathos of Its self-distrust and anguish of 
doubt 18 buried in the earth as its last se- 
cret ” The prmciples asserted are nothmg. 


though desperate and necessary; the values 
expressed because of the principles are 
everythmg For Adams, as for everyone, 
the principle of umty carried to failure 
showed the most value by the way, and the 
value was worth the expense ’ 

Historical EssaysCN Y., 1891) 

Alont St Michel and C/iarfr«(Boston, 
1913) Privately prmted, Washmgton, 
1904 

The Education of Henry /4(ia»w(Boston, 
1918) Privately prmted, Washington, 
1904 

The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma 

(NY, 1919) 

Letters to a Niece and Prayer to the Virgin 
of Chartres(Boston, 1920) 

W C Ford, ed , A Cycle of Adams Letters, 
i86i-i865(Boston, 1920) 

, Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891 

(Boston, 1930) 

Gamahel Bradford, ‘Henry Adams,’ in 
American Portraits(Boston, 1920) 

R P Blackmur, ‘The Expense of Greamess. 
Three Emphases on Henry Adams,’ The 
Virginia Quarterly Rwierc, XII, 396-415 


WILLIAM SYDNEY PORTER (O HENRY) (1862-1910) 


William Sydney Porter developed the 
structure of the plot of the short story to 
the breakmg pomt The tricks of Bret 
Harte, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and Frank 
Stockton served him to supply the mces- 
sant demands of newspapers and maga- 
zmes, and his formula left little freshness 
either to sentiment or to the surprise end- 
ing 

Porter was bom m Greensboro, North 
Carolina, m 1862. At the age of fifteen he 
began workmg m his uncle’s dragstore, but 
after five years of this left for Texas He 
drifted from one occupation to another, 
and finally became teller m the First Na- 
tional Bank m Austm He quit this to be- 
gm newspaper work When he was accused 
of embezzhng from the bank, he fled to 
Honduras, but returned because of his 
wife’s illness, and served three years m 
pnson Dunng the period of his sentence 
he continued writmg, and began to sell 
under the pseudonym of O Henry to maga- 
zmes m New York Shortly after his re- 


lease he went there, and there he stayed un- 
ul his death 

Poner had begun to know small-town 
folk when he first stood behmd a drugstore 
counter, and these characters he used m 
his stones of metropohtan life Even his de- 
scription of New York as ‘Bagdad’ is typi- 
cal of his approach, and it is doubtful if he 
is deservmg of his repeated praise as ‘the 
narrator and supreme celebrant of the hfe 
of the great city.’ It is understandable that 
the most nationally popular writers and col- 
ummsts on New York hfe should be those 
who come from the village and who pre- 
tend to find httle difference between New 
York hfe and that of their own Mam Streets. 

Not all of Porter’s stones deal with city 
hfe, and many are drawn from his experi- 
ences m the South, m the West, and m 
Central America Occasionally m each 
group he was successful, for withm the lim- 
itauons of his formula Porter had great 
abihty It is not surprising, however, that 
future American wnters of the short story 
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were to react against a predominant em- 
phasis on plot 

The Complete Works of O HenryOii.Y , 
1912). 


C-A.Smith, O Henty(f^ Y , 1916) 

R H.Davis and A.B Jounce, The Caliph 
of Bagdad(fiY , 1931) 

P S Clarkson, A Bibliography of William 
Sidney Po««r(Caldwell, Idaho, 1938). 


HENRY JAMES (1843-1916) 


During the latter half of the mneteenth 
century, it was Henry James, the American 
expatriate, who revived the virtues of sen- 
sibihty in Enghsh fiction Since the publi- 
cation of Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibil- 
ity, no writer of prose had had a keener 
perception into the conventions which sus- 
tamed yet ruled society than Henry James 
Not the least interest in reading his work 
IS to observe the development of his sensi- 
bihty from its earhest demonstration 
through the obvious juxtaposition of con- 
trary elements until its mature expression 
in the dramatization of apparently static 
situations 

The rudimentary practice of James is to 
be found in what has come to be known as 
the ‘international novel ’ Writing in this 
manner, James developed the techmque of 
what he called ‘reflectors,’ by which both 
Americans and Europeans stood out m mu- 
tual chiaroscuro, not only in differentiauons 
of racial characteristics but of individual 
characteristics among themselves In its 
theory it was an imwimng expansion of 
the principle of James Femmore Cooper’s 
Homeward Bound Brilliant examples of 
this type of James’ fiction are to be found 
in such novels as The Amertcan(Boston, 
1877), Daisy Mtller(NY , 1879), and The 
Portrait of a jLady(Boston, 1882). 

The Portrait of a Lady serves as a bridge 
between his early and his later, and more 
mature, wriung In its preface may be 
found, as R P Blackmur has pomted out, 
‘the gemus and intennon of James the 
novehst ’ 

There is, I think, no more nutritive 
or suggestive truth in this connection 
than that of the perfect dependence of 
the ‘moral’ sense of a work of art on 
the amount of felt hfe concerned m pro- 
ducing It The question comes back thus, 
obviously, to the kmd and degree of the 
artist’s prime sensibihty, which is the 


soil out of which his subject springs. The 
quahty and capacity of that soil, its ca- 
pacity to ‘grow’ with due freshness and 
straightness any vision of hfe, represents, 
strongly or weakly, the projected moral- 
ity Here we get exactiy the high 
price of the novel as a hterary form with 
closeness, to range through all the dif- 
ferences of the individual relation to its 
general subject-matter, all the varieties 
of outlook on hfe, of disposition to re- 
flect and project, created by conditions 
that are never the same from man to 
man (or, as far as that goes, from woman 
to woman), but positively to appear more 
true to Its character m proportion as it 
strams, or tends to burst, with a latent 
extravaganza, its mould 

James was not merely interested m emo- 
tion or in plot, but rather m the mind and 
Its complex revelation of the character of 
‘the fine mtelhgence, either as agent or as 
the object of action or as both, ... at the 
hean of James’ work ’ Only by penetration, 
minute examination, and scrupulous exege- 
sis on the part of the author was such com- 
plex revelation possible Consequently 
James is best read, as it were, from his own 
creative posmon within his material, for 
only by this inner approach can the re- 
markable subtlety and the perfect order 
of his works of art be felt 

James’ own rootless hfe is perhaps one 
reason for his lack of interest in the variety 
of physical reahsm which increasingly oc- 
cupied the attention of American writers 
durmg his hfetime. His father, Henry 
James, Sr , was a wealthy htterateur who 
trained Henry James and his brother Wil- 
ham James, the psychologist, hke highly 
bred race horses They were tutored, sent 
abroad for education, and primed for the 
expression of gemus. Fortunately both 
possessed it Henry James was never able 
to be completely contented anywhere, but 
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after 1869 he lived abroad, and shortly 
after the onset of the World War became a 
British subject in protest against America’s 
failure to enter on the side of the Allies 
His life was entirely devoted to the art 
of writing, not only its practice but its 
theory ‘The Art of Fiction’ is an early 
example of the latter. His finest discussions 
of this subject occur, however, m the pref- 
aces which he wrote for the collected edi- 
tion of his work Unfortunately these must 
be read in entirety for any satisfactory un- 
derstandmg, and only recently, in The Art 
of the Novel, have they been brought to- 
gether and made generally accessible ‘No 
man of our time,’ said Ezra Poimd in 1918, 
m one of the first, and few, intelligent es- 
says on James, ‘has so laboured to create 
means of communication as did the late 
Henry James The whole of great art is a 
struggle for communication ’ It was for his 
advancement of the means of communica- 
tion through prose that James had his 
greatest importance to hterature 


The Novels and Tales of Henry James, 26 
vols (N Y , 1907-17) 

The American Scene(Ji Y , 1907) 

The Finer Grai«(N Y , 1910) 

Notes on NovehstsfN Y , 1914) 

Notes of a Son and BrotherlfN Y , 1914) 
The Ivory Tower(Ji Y , 1917) 

The Middle YearKN Y , 1917) 

The Sense of the PastfN Y , 1917) 

Notes and ReviewslCambridge, Mass , 
1921) 

The Art of the Novel Critical Prefaces by 
Henry James, with an Introduction by 
R P Blackmur(N Y , 1934) 

P Lubbock, ed , The Letters of Henry 
James, 2 vols (N Y , 1920) 

C H Grattan, The Three JamesesfN Y , 

1932) 

J W Beach, The Method of Henry James 
(New Haven, 1918) 

Marianne Moore and others, ‘Homage to 
Henry James,’ Hound & Hom,'Vll, 
361-562 

Le R Philhps, A Bibliography of the Writ- 
ings of Henry JamesiN Y , 1930) 


EDITH WHARTON (1862-1937) 


Edith Wharton was born an aristocrat, 
and wisely wrote about the life she knew 
best She was aware of the structure of 
Society, for during the years she had spent 
in New York, Long Island, Newpon, 
Lenox, and Pans she had had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe both its advantages and 
Its hmitations The resultant, shrewd com- 
mentary IS unique and valuable 

Her greatest hterary influence was from 
the early work and personal criticisms of 
Henry James It is in fact doubtful if the 
hterary sigmficance of James’ early period 
can be as well grasped from his own work 
as from that of his pupil 

Mrs Wharton was extraordinarily suc- 
cessful m both the short story and the 
novel ‘The chief technical difference be- 
tween the short story and the novel 
may ’ she says, ‘be summed up by 
saying that situation is the mam concern 
of the short story, character of the novel; 
and It follows that the effect produced by 
the short story depends almost entirely 
upon Its form, or presentation ’ Nowhere 
better than in ‘The Other Two’ is there a 
defter illustration of her perfect control of 


form and her abihry to draw by imphcation 
from a single situation a penetrating analy- 
sis of Society 

The Valley of Decision{N Y , 1902), The 
House of Mirth{N Y , 1905), and The Age 
of Innocenceiji Y , 1922) best illustrate her 
particular combmauon of the novel of 
manners and that of character (or psychol- 
ogy) As with her short stories, these works 
keep within the scope of her experience If 
Mrs Wharton is to be criDcized it must not 
be on the ground that she did not write 
about other groups of society but that, even 
withm her own provmce, she too frequently 
succumbed to literary fashions 

The Writing of Fiction(N Y , 1925) 

A Backward Glance, an autobiography 
(N Y , 1934) 

W L Cross, ‘Edith Wharton,’ Bookman, 
LXIII,64I-46 

Henry James, Notes on NovelistsfN Y , 
i9I4)>353-56 

Edmund Wilson, ‘Justice to Edith Whar- 
ton,’ New Republtc,XC\, 209-1^ 
L.Davis, A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Edith Wharton(Pon\ani, Me , 1933) 
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PAUL ELMER MORE (1864-1937) 


Paul Elmer More was tJie most articu- 
late leader of the group of neo-humamsts 
which began to develop m the first years of 
the present century and attracted most 
attention during the mneteen-twendes Its 
chief sigmficance lay in its attempt to brmg 
Older to an increasingly chaotic world, the 
particular approach being through the 
precepts of tradition Its earliest teacher 
was Irving Babbitt, a professor at Harvard, 
who found in the languishing ideal of Rous- 
seau an easy straw dummy for a target 
Through his students and his associates the 
movement spread 

More was born in St Loms, Missouri, 
in 1864, and was educated at Washington 
University in that city, and at Harvard 
where he was an associate of Babbitt He 
taught Sanscrit there and at Bryn Mawr, 
and then became hterary editor, first of 
The Independent in 1901, and afterwards of 
The New York Evening Sun in 1903 and 
of The Nation from 1909 to 1914 After 
resigmng from this position he became a 
lecturer at Princeton Umversity His prin- 
cipal writmgs are collected in the six vol- 
umes of The Greek TradtttonIN Y , 1917- 
27), in the eleven volumes of The Shelburne 


1904-21), and m the three 
supplementary volumes of The New Shel- 
burne Essays(N Y , 1928-35). The range of 
The Shelburne Essays mcludes all htera- 
ture, and their quahty is the finest of that 
of any American critic In the advancement 
of the appreciation of American literature 
More’s criticism has been of the greatest 
importance Whituer, Longfellow, and 
others have received a new and deserved 
artistic digmty through his commentary, 
and few approaches to the backgrounds of 
Hawthorne and Poe have been keener than 
his If More’s essays on American writers 
were to be brought together into one col- 
lection, he would receive the general recog- 
mtion which is his due 

The Religion of PlatolN Y , 1921) 
Hellenistic Philosophiesifi Y , 1923) 

The Catholic FaithlN Y , 1931) 

R Shafer, Paul Elmer More and American 
Cniicisrn(New Haven, Conn , 1935) 

H P Parkes, ‘Paul Elmer More Mam- 
chean,’ Hound (sr Horn>W An~^‘i 
H W Peck, ‘Some Aspects of the Criticism 
of Paul Elmer More,’ Sewanee Review, 

XXVI, 63-84 


GEORGE SANTAYANA (1863-) 


In the preface to his Collected Poems, 
George Santayana wrote 

Of impassioned tenderness or Dio- 
nysiac frenzy I have nothing, nor even of 
that magic and pregnancy of phrase — 
really the creation of a fresh idiom — 
which marks the high hght of poetry 
Even if my temperament had been nat- 
urally warmer, the fact that the Enghsh 
language (and I can write no other with 
assurance) was not my mother-tongue 
would of Itself preclude any inspired use 
of It on my part, its roots do not qmte 
reach to my center I never drank m m 
childhood the homely cadences and 
ditties which m pure spontaneous poetry 
set the essential key 

And in writing of poetry in The Life of 
Reason he remarked 


For poetry, while truly poetical, never 
loses sight of initial feehngs and under- 
lymg appeals, it is incorrigibly tran- 
scendental, and takes every present pas- 
sion and every private dream in turn for 
the core of the umverse Lying is a 

privilege of poets because they have not 
yet reached the level on which truth and 
error are discermble Veraaty and sig- 
mficance are not ideals for a primiave 
mind, we learn to value them as we learn 
to hve, when we discover that the spirit 
cannot be wholly free and sohpsistic. 

The sigmficance of these statements rests 
on the fact that they contam less modesty 
than a suggestion of finely tempered irony 
which marks the best of his highly con- 
ventionahzed poetic utterance His sonnet 
‘On the Death of a Metaphysician,’ and his 
consciously poeucal prose are perhaps the 
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best expression of the ‘Genteel Tradition’ 
in Amenca their purified nineteenth-cen- 
tury diction, their intellectual charm, their 
clear, if not specific, visual imagery — all 
serve to illustrate the importance of George 
Santayana’s contribution to American ht- 
erature 

George Santayana was born in Madrid, 
Spam, in 1863 and came to America at the 
age of mne He was educated at Harvard, 
receivmg his Ph D from that institution 
m 1889 As a lecturer at Harvard he be- 
came one of Its most distinguished philos- 
ophers, and while at the Umversity, 1889 
to 1912, he wrote his four notable contribu- 
tions to American philosophy and letters 
The Seme of Beauty(fi Y., 1896), Interpre- 
tations of Poetry and Reltgion(K Y , 1900), 


The Life of ReasonQfl Y , 1905-06), and 
Three Philosophical Poets{N.Y., 1910) In 
1912 he left America and since then has 
hved in England, France, and Italy 

Poems, selected by the author and revised 
(N Y , 1923) 

Winds of Doctnneifi Y , 1913) 

Scepticism and Animal Faithifi Y , 1923) 
The Realm of Essence(fi Y , 1927) 

The Genteel Tradition at Bay(N.Y , 1931) 
The Last Purttan(N Y , 1936) 

Realm of Truth(^ Y , 1938) 

I Edman, ‘Santayana at Seventy,’ Saturday 
Review of LiteratMre,X,349-50 
G W Howgate, George Santayana(Phi\si- 
delphia, 1938). 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON (1869-1935) 


Edwin Arlington Robinson stripped 
poetry of the florid diction typical of the 
late mneteenth century and turned it to- 
ward straight-forward and hard speech 
His first volume. The Torrent and the Night 
Before, was pubhshed in 1896 It was a 
sign for the direction which modern poetry 
was to take His earhest poems, gready in- 
fluenced by the poetry of Thomas Hardy, 
were cryptic portraits of the people of Til- 
bury Town, remimscent of Gardiner, 
Maine, where he was brought up They 
have the dryness of New England and the 
dramauc quahty which was always char- 
acteristic of his verse This dramanc qual- 
ity he extended to longer and even more 
effective results m such brilliant poems as 
‘Ben Johnson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford,’ ‘The Man Against the Sky,’ 
and ‘Mr Flood’s Party ’ Increasingly he 
became fixed upon the idea that man must 
stand in darkness in order to see the light, 
and with this perhaps Puritan heritage he 
was always content 

‘You must think of me as a disappointed 
playwright,’ he once remarked to a fnend 
During the first decade of the twentieth 
century he became deeply mterested m the 
vigorous movement for a poetic drama 
which was led by WiUiam Vaughn Moody 
and Percy MacKaye Out of this interest 
came such plays in verse as his Van Zom 


and Porcupine The movement dwindled, 
and in 1910 and 1911 Robinson imdertook 
to rewrite his plays in the form of novels 
The results he tore up and burned, the 
effect, however, was lasting His plays were 
originally closet drama, and any attempts 
to novelize them must have mtellectualized 
and spun them out even more Thus when 
at last he turned to the composition of the 
long narrauve poems which chiefly oc- 
cupied him for the rest of his hfe he ap- 
peared to be confused between the prov- 
inces of the novel and of poetry Little nar- 
rauve verse is successful unless it moves 
through the force of highly charged emo- 
tion This, unfortunately, Robinson’s 
highly psychological narratives never did 
It was not until the pubhcation of 
Tnstram{N Y , 1927) that he met with any- 
thmg like a popular success The subject 
was reasonably enough within the Victo- 
rian convenuons in poetry to be acceptable 
to the pubhc, though there is no apparent 
reason why they should have welcomed 
this and have rejected his similar Merlin 
of a decade before Of his poems written 
on the Arthurian legends, Robinson felt 
that ‘Merlin, Lancelot, and Tnstram — 
taken together as a sort of umt — appear to 
me as likely to last as anythmg I have 
written ’ General opinion, however, seems 
to favor his earlier work 
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Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son(bf Y , 1937) 

Mark Van Doren, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
5 on(NY, 1927) 

B R Redman, Edwin Arlington Robinson 
(N Y , 1926) 

Hermann Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
io«(N Y , 1938) 

Amy Lowell, Tendencies in Modem Amer- 
ican Poetry(Boston, i9i7))3-75 
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Harriet Monroe, Poets & Their ^rr(N Y , 
i 926 ),i-ii. 

E.E.Pipkm, ‘The Arthur of Edwm Arhng- 
ton Robinson,’ English Journal, 'ii.W, 

183-95 

F I Carpenter, ‘Tristram the Transcen- 
dent,’ New England Quarterly 
C B Hogan, A Bibliography of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson(b}ew Haven, Conn , 

1936) 


WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD (1876-) 


The poetic conventions which mark the 
characteristic style of William Ellery Leon- 
ard’s verse are those of the Miltomc tradi- 
tion as It was exemphfied in the work of the 
Enghsh Romantic poets Leonard’s narra- 
tive poem Two Lives (1925) displays at 
length the impress of the conventions 
which have given his style its Romantic 
quality In subject the work resembles 
Richard Dehmel’s Zwei Menschen, and m 
form the work is an avowed experiment m 
the use of the sonnet as a standard form m 
narrative poetry 

William Ellery Leonard was born m 
Plainfield, New Jersey, in 1876 After re- 
ceiving his AM in Harvard, in 1899 he 
extended his research in Philology at the 
University of Gottingen and Bonn He has 
been a professor of Enghsh at the Um- 
versity of Wisconsin since 1906 

His translations of Beowulf and Empedo- 
cles and Lucretius are among the best of 


their kind in the Enghsh language For 
the last ten years Leonard’s remarkable 
hterary insights and energies have been 
devoted to his researches in Anglo-Saxon, 
Middle Enghsh, and the Romance Lan- 
guages 

Byron and Byromsm in Amenca(bl Y , 
1905) 

The Vaunt of Man and Other Poemsiji Y , 
1912) 

The Lynching Bee and Other Poetns(fti Y , 
1920) 

A Son of Earth(N Y , 1928). Collected 
poems 

The Poet of Galilee(Ji Y , 1928) 

The Locomotive God(N Y , 1927) 

Two Lioej(N Y , 1930) 

‘The Poetic Process from the Inside,’ Book- 
ffjan,LXXV, 327-33 

Ludwig Lewisohn, ‘Poet and Scholar,’ 
Nano7i,CXVI,66o-6i . 


ROBERT FROST (1875-) 


The plain speech of Robert Frost was a 
parallel to Edwin Arhngton Robinson’s in 
the reform of poetic diction His maimer 
of speech is as crisp and fresh as the taste 
of a good apple, and his wit and wisdom 
have the New England manner of cracker- 
box philosophy. ‘The style is the man,’ 
Frost has said ‘Rather say the style is the 
way the man takes himself, and to be at all 
charming or even bearable, the way is al- 
most rigidly prescribed If it is with outer 
seriousness, it must be with inner humor 
If It IS with outer humor, it must be with 
inner seriousness.’ There need be no better 
proof that Frost is a New Englander 
Actually, he was born in San Francisco, 
Cahforma, but after his father’s death. 


when Frost was tune, he returned with his 
mother to Lawrence, Massachusetts For a 
few months in 1892 he was a student at 
Dartmouth, and from 1897 to 1899 he was 
enrolled in Harvard Umversity Thereafter 
he farmed in New Hampshire and taught 
school, until m 1912 he sailed with his wife 
and children for England His first two 
books, A Boy's H 7 il/(London, 1913’) and 
North of Boston(London, 1914), were pub- 
hshed there, though he had been wntmg 
poetry for a decade before. It is an mter- 
esting commentary on the state of publish- 
ing and pubhc taste m America When he 
returned to America m 1915, however, many 
prejudices had been stripped away and his 
way made easier In tunc it became easy 
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Frost, like Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
had a predilection for the dramatic. In the 
preface to a one-act play that he wrote, 
he said ‘A dramatic necessity goes deep 
mto the nature of the sentence Sentences 
are not different enough to hold the atten- 
tion unless they are dramatic No mge- 
nuity of varying structure will do AU that 
can save them is the speaking tone of voice 
somehow entangled in the words and fas- 
tened to the page for the ear of the imag- 
ination That IS all that can save poetry 
from sing-song, all that can save prose from 
Itself ’ And ‘Everything written is as good 
as It is dramatic It need not declare itself 
m form, but it is dramaac or nothmg ’ 
This perhaps natural tendency of poets m- 
tent on bringing the speakmg voice of 
dramatic action mto verse is clearly seen 
m such of Frost’s work as ‘The Death of 
the Hired Man’ and ‘Home Burial,’ and is 
present in nearly all of his work 

Frost has always managed to exercise 
the greatest control over his verse, and the 
flamess of his hnes becomes a perfect set- 
ting for his subdued imagery ‘A poem be- 
gins with a lump in the throat, a homesick- 
ness or a lovesickness It is a reachmg-out 
toward expression, an effort to find fulfil- 
ment ’ This ‘effort to find fulfilment’ 
may be regarded as the work of a poet’s 


hfenme. Frost has followed his own advice 
by evident care in the writing of his verse 
and by infrequent publication of its slen- 
der volumes 

Collected Poems of Robert Frort(N.Y., 
1930). 

A Further RangeO^ Y , 1936) 

G.B Munson, Robert Frort(N Y , 1927) 
Robert S Newdick, ‘Robert Frost and the 
Dramatic,’ New England Quarterly, 'K, 
262-69. 

, ‘Robert Frost and the Sound of 

Sense,’ American Literature, IX, 290-300 
Richard Thornton, ed , Recognition of 
Robert Frost(N Y , 1937) A collection 
of reviews and essays in homage to 
Frost 

W B S Clymer and C R Green, Robert 
Frost A BibhographyiAniheTst, Mass , 
I937)- 

‘The Tuft of Flowers,’ ‘A Peck of Gold,’ 
‘Fire and Ice,’ ‘The Death of the Hired 
Man,’ ‘The Runaway,’ ‘The Road Not 
Taken,’ ‘Neither Out Far nor In Deep,’ 
‘Two Tramps in Mud Time,’ ‘Mending 
Wall,’ ‘Dust of Snow,’ ‘Birches ’ (Erpi 
Picture Consultants, SS 9608-6 to 
9614-6) Recordings by Robert Frost for 
the Nauonal Council of Teachers of 
Enghsh. 


VACHEL LINDSAY (1879-1931) 


In his introduction to The CongoQA Y , 
1916) Lmdsay wrote ‘Mr Yeats asked me 
recently in Chicago, “What are we going 
to do to restore the primitive smgmg voice 
of poetry?” ’ This was another appeal for 
returmng the cadence of the poetic Ime to 
that of the voice Lindsay’s response, al- 
ready made, was with what he called the 
‘Higher Vaudeville imagination ’ ‘America 
needs the flamboyant to save her soul ’ The 
public received his first flamboyant note m 
1913 when Harriet Monroe pubhshed 
‘General Wilham Booth Enters mto 
Heaven’ m her recently founded Poetry ■ A 
Magazine of Verse. 

Lindsay was a boy when he began his 
campaign to save souls, for if he was not 
bom with the spirit of a missionary, his 
parents dnlled the importance of such an 
obligation into him From the age of six 


he had been trained as an arast, and after 
quitting Hiram College, Ohio, m 1900 he 
pondered a career of ‘Christian cartoomng ’ 
His high seriousness, which came from the 
Campbelhte rehgion of his parents, was re- 
inforced and decorated by his unrelm- 
quished devotion to the precepts of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and the Christian sociahst 
doctrines of William Morris Their amal- 
gamation of the arts he himself first sought 
to express through poems which illus- 
trated his drawings. 

In the shade of a lantern unhghted 
Awaits us a heathen benighted 
He drinks Inspiration from a jar decoration 
His exquisite taste is dehghted 

It was a bad poetic beginning After periods 
of studying art in New York, lecturmg be- 
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fore a Y M C A , and working for the Anti- 
Saloon League in the secDon of Ilhnois 
about Springfield, his binhplace, he made 
in 1912 his long and famous journey on 
foot from Ilhnois to New Mexico, with a 
packet of pamphlets. Poems to be Traded for 
Bread, and a bundle of his cartoons. 

Like a troubadour circmt-rider he trav- 
elled from house to house, carrymg on his 
‘warfare for Beauty and Democracy,’ by 
showmg his drawings and readmg such 
poems as one 

To Those That Would Mend These Tunes 

Go plant the arts that woo the weariest. 
Bold arts that simple workmen imderstand. 
That make no poor men and keep all men 
rich. 

And throne our Lady Beauty in the land' 

It was during this extension of the Rus- 
kmesque revival with which he had hoped 
to brmg about a ‘Golden Sprmgfield’ that 
he formulated the ‘bold ans’ of his poem 
on Booth This he sent m to Miss Monroe 
while he was still en route Independendy, 
and to an extent unwittingly, he jomed the 
new movement of poetry 

Lmdsay discovered that others besides 
simple workmen understood and hked 
verse, ‘where every line may be two-thirds 
spoken and one-third sung, the entire ren- 
dering, musical and elocutionary, depend- 
mg upon the improvising power and sure 
mstmct of the performer ’ Women’s Clubs 
for the rest of his hfe insisted that he write 
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and read only poems like ‘The Congo,’ 
‘Simon Legree,’ and ‘General William 
Booth,’ until Lmdsay could not bear even 
the thought of them. 

Elis creauve hfe was constantly buffeted 
between vaudeville and Ruskm. By mstmct 
he was abreast of his time, emotionally he 
was behmd it The resulting conflict he 
could never resolve One group of Lmd- 
say’s works is unforgettable for its vigorous 
movement and vital individuahty, another 
IS commonplace through its hmp and sen- 
timental unreahty. As a result his verse is 
an exaggerated symbol both of what poetry 
was strivmg for and fightmg agamst. 

Collected Poems (N Y , 1925) 

Selected PoemsiK Y , 1931) Edited, with 
an mtroducuon, by Hazleton Spencer. 
Adventures While Preaching the Gospel of 
Rea«ry(N Y , 1914). 

A Handy Guide for Beggars(ti Y , 1916) 
The Cortgo(Columbia Umversity Phono- 
graph Record No 2). A recordmg by 
Lmdsay 

John L SMllman(Columbia Umversity Pho- 
nograph Record No 3) A recordmg by 
landsay 

E L Masters, Vachel Lindsay A Poet in 
Amenca(N Y , 1935) 

H Monroe, Poets & Their /lrr(N Y., 1926), 
21-28 

H Spencer, ‘The Life and Death of a Bard,’ 
American Afercwr_);,XXV,455-62 
Thelma Wiles Thahnger, ‘Vachel Lindsay 
Pen and Ink Symbohst,’ Magazine of Art, 
XXXI, 450 -s 6 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS (1869-) 


Edgar Lee Masters’ contribuuon to 
American hterature is best represented by 
his Spoon River Anthology (NY, 1915) 
which first appeared m the pages of Wd- 
ham Marion Reedy’s magazme, Reedy’s 
Mirror In its unrhymed verse forms, its 
penetration mto the fives of those who 
hved m a middle western commumty, its 
namrahsm, its obvious veracity — all com- 
bined to make Edgar Lee Masters the 
persomfication of the small town free- 
thinker Like Smclair Lewis’ Main Street, 
Masters’ Anthology is a landmark m Amer- 
ican hterature. 


Edgar Lee Masters was bom m Garnett, 
Kansas, m 1869 Durmg his early adoles- 
cence his family moved to Louistown, 
Ilhnois, where he studied law m his father’s 
office He then left Lomstown for Chicago 
where for many years he pracuced law. Not 
unlike the work of many of his contempo- 
raries, Masters’ early work mcluded two ex- 
periments m poeuc drama, the first a play 
on Benedict Arnold written m 189s, and the 
second Maximilian pubhshed m 1902. Be- 
tween 1898 and 1937 Masters has pubhshed 
many volumes of poetry, but of these only 
the Spoon River volumes, the Domesday 
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Book(N Y., 1920)5 and The Pate of the Jury 
(N.Y 5 1929) have contributed materially 
to his poetic reputation. Of recent years 
Masters’ work m prose has been no less 
prolific, yet of it all only his autobiography. 
Across Spoon Rtver{N Y , 1936) seems to 
hold more than a transitory mterest for his 
readers Across Spoon River resembles 
Dreiser’s Dawn m its evident desire to 
record faithfully the experiences of the 
author’s life. 

Selected Pcie»ts(N Y., 1925) 

Invisible Landscapeslji Y , 1 93 5) 

Mitch Af»//cr(N.Y , 1920). 


Skeeters Ktrby(Pl.Y., 1923) 

‘The Genesis of Spoon River,’ American 
Mercury PiXVllljiS-s 5 . 

J C Chandler, ‘The Spoon River Country,’ 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society 

Conrad Aiken, Scepticismslji Y , 1919), 

65-75 

Amy Lowell, Tendencies in Modem Ameri- 
can Poetr^(Boston, 1917)5139-200 
Harriet Monroe, Poets & Their ./4rt(N.Y , 
1926)546-55 

Loms Untermeyer, American Poetry Since 
I90o(N Y , 1923), 163-80. 


CARL SANDBURG (1878-) 


Sandburg’s poem ‘Chicago’ was, when it 
first appeared m 1914, the apparent epit- 
ome of the anu-poetic Its subject was not 
the only aspect which aroused opposiuon, 
for Sandburg had taken its language out 
of the mouths of the people rather than of 
the poets His own hfe seemed m itself 
anti-poetic He had had almost no school- 
mg as a boy, he was a newspaper repeater, 
had driven a milk-wagon, had been a porter 
and a dishwasher, had worked in a brick- 
yard, had harvested, been a soldier, — had 
m fact, by circumstance, combined the ex- 
periences of the people m himself 
It was the people from whom he got his 
strength, and their apostle, Whitman, from 
whom he received his directions on subject 
matter and freedom of expression Sand- 
burg was, however, not an imitator ‘The 
difference between Whitman and Sand- 
burg,’ Morton Zabel has observed, 

IS primarily a difference between a vi- 
sionary imagmation and a reahstic one, 
between a prophet who deals m the 
racial and social aspects of humamtarian- 
ism and a historian who handles the spe- 
cific facts of mdustrial hfe and labor 
Whitman, given his sympathies and 
cause and with his greater imaginative 
vision, might have written his book 
without any immediate contact with its 
materials, whereas Sandburg, so demed, 
could have written none of his The two 
poets join only at the point which is 
their common weakness in the rhap- 


sodic cries and flights that are the dif- 
fused and prevalent bane of the one and 
the merely mcidental weakness of the 
other Sandburg is saved from this pre- 
tension by his plam verbal samty He 
does not discard the lyric imagination. 
It filters through his pages and produces 
many short passages of characterisuc 
fancy 

Ahve yet the spillover of last mght’s 
moonrise 

brought returns of pecuhar cash 
a cash of thm air ahve yet 

But It IS seldom allowed to develop into 
vague apostrophe or inflated allegory, 
any more than his language is allowed to 
use the pompous phrases, French or 
Latin counterfeit, and hollow pedantry 
of Whitman’s style. 

Sandburg’s imagination and expression 
IS reahstic, but his faith m the people is 
the vague mysticism of Christian socialism 
which he absorbed durmg the years 1910 
to 1912 when he was secretary to the So- 
cial-Democratic mayor of Milwaukee 
His first volume of poetry was privately 
prmted m 1904, but it was not until after 
the success of ‘Chicago’ and the pubhea- 
tion of Chicago PoewsCN Y , 1916) that he 
became a poet by profession. Succeedmg 
volumes, Ccyrnhuskers(H Y , 1918), Smoke 
and Stee/(N Y , 1920), Slabs of the Sun- 
burnt lF«t(N.Y , 1923), Good Mormng 
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Amenca(ti Y , 1928), and The People, Yes 
(N Y , 1936) indicate his fidelity to his 
theme These volumes of poetry he has 
mterspersed with such fanciful books for 
children as Rootabaga Stones(N Y , 1922) 
and with his extended work on the biog- 
raphy of Lmcoln, of which the first vol- 
ume, Abraham Lincoln The Praine Years 
(N Y , 1926), has been unsurpassed by any 
other biographer The common bond of 
all his works is indicated by his descrip- 
tion of The People, Yes as ‘a footnote to 
the Gettysburg Address ’ His range has 
been extended into the field of balladry and 
folk songs, a large number of which he col- 
lected in The American Songbag(N Y , 
1927) From such varied interests, as well 
as from his personal experience, comes the 
richness of his vocabulary which is his 
chief strength 

Sandburg’s poetry shows httle develop- 
ment from his earhest volumes to his latest 
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He found a form of expression admirably 

suited to his thought, and his thought has 

changed but httle 

R West, ed , Selected Poems of Carl Sand- 
burg(fi Y , 1926) 

Carl Sandburg, A Rental of Authentic 
American Folksongs from his collection 
‘The American Songbag,’ (Musicraft, 
Album 11,207-10) A recording of eight 
folksongs 

H Hansen, Carl Sandburg • The Man and 
His Poetrjy(Girard, Kan , 1925) 

H Monroe, Poets & Their Art(N Y , 1926), 
29-38 

M D Zabel, ‘Sandburg’s Testament,’ m 
Literary Opinion in Amenca(N Y , 1937), 
406-15 

William P Schenk (comp ), ‘Carl Sand- 
burg — A Bibhography,’ Bulletin of Bib- 
liography, XWl, 4-7 


THEODORE DREISER (1871-) 


Stephen Crane’s AfaggieCN Y , 1892) and 
Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Came(N Y , 
1900) are indicative of the recogmtion m 
the American novel of naturahsm It is 
sigmficant that it was Frank Noms, full 
of his comprehension of the ‘responsibihty 
of the novelist,’ who arranged for the 
pubhcation of Dreiser’s Sister Came Once 
issued, the book was sabotaged by its own 
publisher It was not repubhshed in Amer- 
ica until 1914 The position of novelists at 
that time has been remiruscendy described 
by Dreiser 

I think It nothing less than tragic that 
these men, or boys, fresh, forcefiil, im- 
bued with a burmng desire to present 
hfe as they saw it, were thus completely 
overawed by the moral hypocrisy of the 
American mind and did not even dare 
to think of sending their novel to an 
American publisher You couldn’t 

write about life as it was, you had to 
write about it as somebody else thought 
It was, the mimsters and farmers and 
dullards of the home 

Dreiser learned to see hfe with the eyes 
of a newspaper reporter He was born at 


Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1871, and at- 
tended first the pubbc schools and later 
Indiana University Then he worked for 
newspapers m Clucago, St Lotus, Pms- 
burg, and New York Chicago excited him, 
with Its tome clatter, its black factories and 
Its spacious mansions, as later it excited 
Sandburg Said Dreiser, ‘I think I grasped 
Chicago in its larger matenal if not m its 
more compheated mental aspects ’ But the 
task of havmg to cover in the course of a 
single day both a wedding and a suicide or 
to write impartially of both the well-fed and 
the starving taught him the carelessness of 
hfe He came out of this experience with a 
lack of confidence ‘Man, as I was begm- 
mng to find — all of us — were small, irri- 
table, nasty in their struggle for hfe ’ ‘Life 
is a god-damned stinkmg game ’ 

Nevertheless he developed his enormous 
capacity for sympathy which has marked 
all his writmg 

I was filled with an intense sympathy 
for the woes of others, hfe m all its help- 
less degradation and poverty, the un- 
satisfied dreams of people, their sweaty 
labors, the things they were compelled 
to endure — nameless impositions, curses, 
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brutabties — the things they would never 
have, their hungers, thirsts, half-formed 
dreams of pleasures, their ghttermg m- 
sanities and beaten resoluuons at the end 
I have sobbed dry sobs looking mto what 
I deemed to be broken faces and the 
eyes of human failures. 

Dreiser’s novels have been based on the 
give and take of these impositions and on 
the hves of human failures He has always 
written best when he has described actual 
material The Y., 1914) was based 

on the career of Charles Yerkes, the Chi- 
cago gram dealer about whom Norris wrote 
in The Pit; The Gentus(biY , 1915), the 
story of a pamter who became a magazme 
editor, was based on the career of Ben 
Hampton, and An American Tragedy 
(N Y , 1925) was in spots an almost verba- 
tim account of an upper New York State 
murder Dreiser’s gemus hes in his abihty 
to grasp many of the imphcations of these 
lives Essentially Dreiser is an individual- 
ist as well as a materiahst, and the tragedy 
of his characters comes from the failures of 
their material hves The result is an ad- 
mirable portrait of his age From even a 
smgle chapter such as that titled by the 
editors ‘An American Problem’ one can 
grasp the legitimate quandary which faced 
Clyde Griffith 

Dreiser’s prose stumbles along its path, 
eager, impetuous, awkward, and psycho- 
logically perfect Dreiser’s work was both 
revolutionary and unforgettable in Amer- 
ican prose. As Sherwood Anderson has re- 
marked. 

Theodore Dreiser is old — he is very, 
very old . . . Something grey and 
bleak and hurtful, that has been in the 
world perhaps forever, is personified m 


him. . When Dreiser is gone men 
shall wnte books, many of them, and m 
the books they shall write there will be 
so many of the quahties Dreiser lacks. 
The new, the younger men shall have a 
sense of humor, and everyone knows 
Dreiser has no sense of humor More 
than that, American prose writers shall 
have grace, hghmess of touch, a dream 
of beauty breaking through the husks of 
hfe . . Heavy, heavy, the feet of 
Theodore. How easy to pick some of his 
books to pieces, to laugh at him for so 
much of his heavy prose These feet 
are making a path, and the children who 
follow after will run quickly and mmbly 
because the path has been made The 
fellows of the mk-pots, the prose writers 
of America who follow Dreiser will have 
much to do that he has never done. 
Their road is long, but, because of him, 
those who follow will never have to face 
the road through the wilderness of Pur- 
itan demal, the road that Dreiser faced 
alone 

Sister Cametyi Y , 1900). 

Jennie Gerhardt(JA Y , 1911) 

The FinancierCSA Y , 1912) 

A Traveler at FortyQA Y , 1913) 

Twelve Men(Fl Y , 1919) 

A Book about My self (bl Y , 1922) 

An American Tragedy(H Y , 1925) 

Daten(N Y , 1931) 

D Dudley, Forgotten Frontierslji Y., 1932). 
Sherwood Anderson, Horses and Men 
(NY, I923),xi-xii 

R Bourne, History of a Literary Radical 
(N Y ,i920),i95-204 

H L Mencken, A Book of Prefaces{bl Y , 
I9I7)>67-I48 

C Fadiman, ‘Dreiser and the Amencan 
Dream,’ Nation,CXXXV ,364-65 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL (1879-) 


James Branch Cabell learned to see life 
through the veil of romantic mediaevahsm. 
In his earhest writmg, at the beginnmg of 
the century, he saw only the veil, then with 
The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck (N.Y , 
1915) he began to cast his serious attention 
on American hfe In his later work he did 
not throw aside the veil ‘It comes almost 


to saymg that the novel of contemporary 
life, via the typewriter of the serious artist, 
will return to the oldest of forms, and be- 
come more or less an allegory. . . Art, I 
repeat, must deal with contemporary life 
by means of symbols And the creauve 
writer should handle facts rehgiously, m 
that particular mood of piety which holds 
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that incomplete accord with a creator’s will 
IS irrehgious . . . Facts must be kept m 
their proper place, outside of which they 
lose veracity ’ Such was Cabell’s demiurge 

He was bom a Southern gentleman, and 
his attitude was shaped by the period m 
which he taught French and Greek at 
Wilham and Mary, from which he had 
been graduated. These two factors com- 
bmed to make him into somethmg of an 
American Anatole France, whose iromc 
commentary on his contemporary civilusa- 
uon had been written m his fabular L'lsle 
des Penguins Cabell’s island was the imagi- 
nary French provmce of Poictesme Withm 
Its boundaries he carried on his skirmishes 
agamst the forces of Phihstia Of these, 
Jurgen(H Y , 1919) was best known Puri- 
tan prudery and middle-class gaucheries 
were to be stung by his barbed satire, but 
the barb was so deftly concealed by the 
elaborated bnlhance of his style that its 
wound was scarcely felt by the majority of 
his readers They were not hurt but titil- 
lated 

The seriousness underlymg his writing 
differed only m manner from the blatancy 
of the ‘Menckenoids,’ as Cabell called 
them, who were his fellow contributors to 
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the Smart Set and the American Mercury 
m a general age of criticism. On his stand- 
ards of Southern gentihty, ymunger writers 
of his section first modelled their own at- 
tacks. 

The JVorks of James Branch CabdlfS.Y., 
1927-30), 18 vols 
These Restless Headsfti Y , 1934). 

Smirt an Urbane Ntghtmare(N Y., 1934) 
Smith, a Sylvan Interlude(JiY , 1935). 

H L Mencken, James Branch Cabell(N Y., 
1927) 

Carl Van Doren, James Branch Cabell 

(N Y , 1925) 

Ellen Glasgow, ‘The Biography of Man- 
uel,’ Saturday Review of Literature, VI, 
I 108-09 

J Hergesheimer, ‘James Branch Cabell,’ 
American Mercury, XIII, 3S-47 
Leon Howard, ‘Figures of Allegory,’ Se- 
wanee Rewett), XXXVII, 193-203 
R M Lovett, ‘Mr James Branch Cabell,’ 
New Republic, XKVI,i&j-8g 
H Walpole, The Art of James Branch Cabell 
(N Y , 1920) 

I R Brussel, A Bibliography of the Writings 
of James Branch Cabell (Philadelphia, 
1932) 


JOHN REED (1887-1920) 


John Reed, m 1917, wrote of himself 

I am twenty-mne years old, and I 
know that this is the end of a part of my 
life, the end of youth Sometimes it seems 
to me the end of the world’s youth too, 
certainly the Great War has done some- 
thmg to us all But It IS also the begm- 
mng of a new phase of hfe, and the world 
we hve m is so full of swift change and 
color and mearung that I can hardly 
keep from imagimng the splendid and 
terrible possibiliues of the time to come 
The last ten years I’ve gone up and down 
the earth drinking m experience, fighung 
and loving, seemg and hearmg and test- 
mg thmgs I’ve traveled all over Europe, 
and to the borders of the East, and down 
m Mexico, havmg adventures, seemg 
men killed and broken, victorious and 
laughmg, men with visions and men 
with a sense of humor I’ve watched civ- 


ilization change and broaden and sweeten 
m my lifetime, and I’ve watched it wither 
and crumble m the red blast of war And 
war I have seen, too, m the trenches, 
with the armies I’m not qmte sick of 
seeing yet, but soon I will be — I know 
that My fumre life will not be what it 
has been And I so want to stop a mm- 
ute, and look back, and get my bearmgs. 

Reed was bom m Portland, Oregon, of 
well-to-do parents, and was educated at 
Harvard during the stimulating decade 
when men hke Walter Lippmann, Hey- 
wood Broun, T S Ehot, Conrad Aiken, and 
Joseph Ferdinand Gould were students 
there After a Vagabondian tour abroad, 
Reed went to New York and entered its 
hterary Bohemia Durmg this period he 
contributed verse to Poetry and to the 
Masses, and issued privately a long poem 
on life m Greenwich Village. In 1914, 
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when Villa had captured Chihahua, he left 
for Mexico as a correspondent for the 
Metropobtan Magazine His articles were 
the most dramauc contributions to the 
joumahstic literature of America smce 
Richard Harding Davis’ reports of the 
battle of San Juan hill. Durmg the World 
War he was abroad as a foreign correspon- 
dent It was after his return to America for 
an operation that he wrote the remmiscence 
quoted above In August of that year he 
sailed for Russia where he arrived m tune 
to witness the October revolution As a 
friend of Lemn he was granted access to 
important documents, and was encouraged 
to write a history of what he had seen This 
he did m Ten Days that Shook the World 
(N Y , 1919), after his return to New 
York. ‘I have to see,’ Reed said. His his- 
tory was a step toward the heightened re- 
portorial sketches of Ernest Hemmgway 
and John Dos Passes 
Later m the year of its pubheauon Reed 
was forced to flee from America to escape 
charges of sedition, and went agam to 
Russia There he died of the typhus and 
was buried m the Kremlin In a review of 
Reed’s biography. Max Lemer wrote 


He was no thinker but a man of ac- 
tion. But It was his good fortune to be 
led to the most desirable of all fates for 
a man of acuon who is also a wnter and 
a poet — the chance at once to write his- 
tory and to make it. 

It is this emphasis on freedom and ac- 
tion and )oyousness — almost its obses- 
sion of Reed’s with them — that gives his 
hfe Its importance for us and makes the 
mcidents of it credible. Reed died think- 
mg he had found m communism a solu- 
tion not only for himself but for the 
workers and the creative everywhere. 
How deep his commumsm was is a ques- 
tion that IS difficult to answer. He prob- 
ably understood commumsm only as he 
understood everythmg else — as a veri- 
fiable part of his own experience 

‘Almost Thirty,’ The New Republic, 
LXXXVI,267-70, 332-36. 

Ten Days that Shook the H 7 brW(N Y., 
1926) With an mtroduction by Leiun, 

Granville Hicks, John Reed The Making 
of a Revolutionaryiti Y , 1936). 

Mtut Lemer, ‘John Reed. No Legend,’ 
Aratmn,CXLII,552-53. 


HENRY L. MENCKEN (1880-) 


The popular rhetorician of post-war Amer- 
ica was Henry Loms Mencken, and the 
textbooks were his series of Prejudices, 
made up of his editorials for the Smart Set 
and for the American Mercury. Such mag- 
azmes represented the supreme national 
self-consciousness mdicated at its best by 
Van Wyck Brooks’ America’s Coming of 
Age(N Y , 1915). This self-consciousness 
found expression in a post-adolescent urge 
to hit out at everything and to applaud the 
blows. 

Mencken’s first series of Prejudices at- 
tacked the pedantries of professors, the 
utopiamsm of H.G Wells, the social philos- 
ophies of Henry George and Thorsten 
Veblen, and sociology, psychology, and 
theology His attitude toward the contem- 
porary scene is mdicated m the following 
quotation: 

But how, then, explain the fact that 

the populace is constantly ravished and 


set aflame by fresh brigades of moral, 
pohucal and sociological revolutiomsts — 
that It is forever playmg the eager victim 
to new mountebanks? The explanation 
hes m the simple circumstance that these 
performers upon the pubhc midriff are 
always careful to ladle out nothmg actu- 
ally alarmmg and accursed What they 
offer IS always the same old panacea with 
an extra-gaudy label — ^the tried, tasted 
and much-loved dose, the colic cure that 
mother used to make Superficially, the 
Umted States seems to suffer from an 
endless and astoundmg neophihsm; actu- 
ally all Its thinkmg is done withm the 
boundanes of a very small group of 
pohtical, economic and rehgious ideas, 
most of them unsound. For example, 
there is the fundamental idea of democ- 
racy — the idea that all pohucal power 
should remam m the hands of the popu- 
lace, that Its exercise by superior men is 
mtnnsically immoral Out of this idea 
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spring innumerable notions and crazes 
that are no more, at bottom, than restate- 
ments of It m sentimental terms’ rota- 
tion m office, direct elecuons, the imtia- 
tive and referendum, the recall, the 
popular primary, and so on Again, 
there is the primary doctrme that the 
possession of great wealth is a crime — sl 
doctrme half a rehgious heritage and 
half the product of mere mob envy Out 
of It have come free silver, trust-bustmg, 
government ownership, muck-raking, 
Popuhsm, Bleaseism, Progressivism, the 
milder forms of Sociahsm, the whole 
gasconade of ‘reform’ pohucs Yet 
agam, there is the meradicable peasant 
suspicion of the man who is havmg a 
better time m the world — a suspiaon 
grounded, hke the foregomg, partly upon 
undisguised envy and partly upon ar- 
chaic and barbaric religious taboos Out 
of It have come all the glittermg pearls 
of the uplift, from Aboliuon to Prohibi- 
tion, and from the crusade agamst horse- 
racmg to the Maim Act The whole 
pohucal history of the Umted States is a 
history of these three ideas. 
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Mencken’s vigorous style is in con- 
sciously direct antithesis to John Dryden’s 
remarta on the art of satire. ‘How easy it 
is to caU rogue and villam, and that wittily' 
But how hard to make a man appear a fool, 
a blockhead, or a knave, without usmg any 
of those opprobrious terms' To spare the 
grossness of the names, and to do the thmg 
yet more severely, is to draw a full face, and 
to make the nose and cheeks stand out, and 
yet not to employ any depth of shadowmg. 
This IS the mystery of that noble trade, 
which yet no master can teach to his ap- 
prentice, he may give the rules, but the 
scholar is never the nearer m his pracuce.’ 

Damn! A Book of Calumny(N Y , 1918) 
Prejudtcesfti Y ,1919,1920,1922,1924,1926, 
1927) 

Selected Prejudtcesfti Y , 1930) 

The American LanguagefSl Y , 1936) 

I Goldberg, The Man Mencken(ti Y., 

1925) 

E Boyd, H.L MenckenCti Y , 1925) 

J B Cabell, Some of [/i(N Y , 1930) 

S P Sherman, Americans(JSl Y , I922),i-i2. 


WILLA GATHER (1875-) 


Despite her early experience as a journal- 
ist, Willa Gather has turned elsewhere for a 
model of expression ‘If the novel is a form 
of imagmauve art, it cannot be at the same 
time a vivid and brilhant form of journal- 
ism. . . Whatever is felt upon the page 
without bemg specifically named there — 
that, one might say, is created It is the m- 
exphcable presence of the thmg not named, 
of the overtone divmed by the ear but not 
heard by it, the verbal mood, the emouonal 
aura of fact or the thmg or the deed, that 
gives high quahty to the novel or the 
drama, as well as to poetry itself ’ 

This maimer she has expressed most suc- 
cessfully m such of her novels as The Pro- 
fessor’s House(lt^ Y , 1925), Death Comes 
for the ArchbishopCt^.Y , 1925), and Shad- 
ows on the Rock(N Y., 1931). It is not the 
only mood to be found m her writmg, but 
It IS umquely successful m contemporary 
American prose That it should smt so ad- 
mirably her pictures of frontier hfe comes 
from her concept of the moral cemmde of 


pioneers ‘The generation that subdued the 
wild land and broke up the virgm prairie is 
passmg, but there is still there, a group of 
rugged figures m the backgroimd which m- 
spire respect, compel admiration With 
these old men and women the anamment 
of material prosperity was a moral victory, 
because it was wrung from hard conditions, 
was the result of a struggle that tested char- 
acter They can look out over those broad 
stretches of fertihty and say “We made this, 
with our backs and hands ’’ ’ This ‘moral 
victory’ brmgs a calm to her successful 
characters which is admirably expressed 
through the qmetness of her style. It was 
this same calm which was characteristic of 
the characters of Sarah Ome Jewett’s 
Country of the Pointed Firs, to whom Miss 
Gather avowedly owes so much 

In Death Comes for the Archbishop the 
first Archbishop of Santa F6 could say, m a 
spiritual sense, that the land was bemg 
won. ‘We made this, with our backs and 
hands ’ Thus Death, when it came m the 
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manner of Holbein’s series of woodcuts, 
could be welcomed with composure The 
character of Bishop Latour was based on 
that of the Rev John Bapust Lamy, and 
that of Father Vadlant on Padre Joseph 
Machebeuf who became first Bishop of 
Denver The inadent of the pearl-grey 
mules was one actually related in oudine by 
Machebeuf in a letter to his sister m France. 

Miss Gather was bom m Virgmia, but 
was taken by her parents to Nebraska when 
she was mne. It was there that she observed 
and became friends with the immigrants 
whom she described m My Antoma(N Y , 
1918) In her descriptions she has been 
careful to mamiam her own position as an 
outsider, famdiar with but not actually a 
part of the life she describes. 


Novels and 5 ton«(Boston, 1937-38), 12 vols. 
Not Under Forty(N Y , 1936). Contams 
‘The Novel Demeuble ’ 

‘A Letter from Willa Gather,’ Commonweal, 
VII,7i3-i4. On the composmon of 
Death Comes for the Archbishop 
‘Shadows on the Rock A Letter,’ Saturday 
Review of Ltterature,Ylll,2i6 
R.Rapm, Wtlla Cather(N Y , 1930) Con- 
tams a bibhography. 

L Carroll, ‘Willa Sibert Gather,’ Bookman, 
LIII, 212-16 

H Gregory, ‘Review of Shadows on the 
Rock,' Sympostum,ll,SSi-54 
W J Hewlett, Life of the Right Reverend 
Joseph P Machebeuf, D D (Pueblo, Colo , 
1908) 

L H Warner, Archbishop Lamy, An Epoch 
MakerlSsntsi Fe, N M , 1936) 


OLE ROLVAAG (1876-1931) 


Ole Edvart Rolvaag was himself an im- 
migrant, and one of the few American 
writers able to write from withm such expe- 
rience He was born in the village of Rol- 
vaag, on an island just south of the Arctic 
Circle off the coast of Norway It was from 
this village that he took his name after his 
arrival m America Rolvaag was a fisher- 
man, and as the result of a storm m the 
wmter of 1893 resolved to ermgrate to 
America He finally arrived in 1896 and 
went immediately to his uncle’s farm m 
South Dakota He worked on the land for 
three years, and then entered a preparatory 
school in Canton, South Dakota In 1905 
he was graduated from St Olaf’s College 
m Minnesota, studied for a year in Nor- 
way, and became a member of the St Olaf’s 
faculty until his retirement m 1931 

His first book was Amerika-Breve 
[Letters from HwencaJCMinneapohs, 1912), 
and like all of his work was written m Nor- 
wegian He wrote, however, comparatively 
htde except textbooks until after 1920 when 
his third novel. To Tulhnger[Two Fools] 
was pubhshed In 1922 appeared Lcenges- 
lens Baat[The Boat of Longing] These were 
widely read by Norwegian-speaking Amer- 
icans In 1923, sumulated by the report 
that Johan Bojer, the Norwegian novehst, 
was about to visit America to write a novel 


about immigrant hfe, Rolvaag set immedi- 
ately at work to compose his own Giants in 
the Barth was first prmted in Norway, and 
was then translated mto English by Rol- 
vaag, in collaboration with Lincoln Colcord. 
It was the first of a trilogy, of which Peder 
Victorious(K Y , 1929) and Their Father's 
God(N Y , 1931) were the remammg vol- 
umes 

Other writers have been able to mdicate 
the psychological situauon of immigrants 
who penetrated the American frontier, but 
Rolvaag’s great gift was his abihty to repro- 
duce Its effect Such is the scene m which 
he describes the oncommg of wmter to a 
woman hke Beret, a scene differmg from 
but as essentially American as that de- 
scribed by De Crevecoeur or by Whit- 
tier 

Paa Glemte Veie [The Forgotten PatA](Mm- 
neapolis, 1914) 

The Boat of Longingi)^ Y , 1933). 

Peder Seier [Peder FictonoMs](Oslo, Nor- 
way, 1928) 

Den Signede Dag [Their Father's God] 
(Oslo, Norway, 1931). 

L Colcord, ‘Rolvaag the Fisherman Shook 
His Fist at Fate,’ American Magazine, 
CV,373i88— 92 

P.H.Boynton, ‘O E Rolvaag and the Con- 
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quest of the Pioneer,’ English Journal, 
XVIII, 535-42 

E I Haugen, ‘Rolvaag Norwegian-Amer- 
ican,’ Nonoegtan-Amertcan Studies and 
Recordi, VII, 53-73. 


SINCLAIR 

The overwhelming success of Smclair 
Lewis’ novel. Main Street (NY, 1920), 
came m the period which accepted Mencken 
as Its schoolmaster Lewis was born m 1885 
m Sauk Center, Minnesota, the son of a 
country doctor, went east to Yale, and 
afterwards worked in numerous editorial 
offices Mam Street is usually thought of as 
his first novel, actually it was his seventh 
The earher novels had been more or less 
shght, but serious m intent 

Accordmg to Lewis he began to plan 
Mam Street when he was a sophomore m 
college It broke on the Sauk Centers of 
America hke a torrent of ram after a thun- 
derclap. Writers had been accusing them 
indirectly for years, but now there was a 
man to speak to them m their own lan- 
guage The Jim Blausers always gave their 
extravagant praise, but here was Lewis 
dressed up as Carol Kenmeott to explam 
that these thmgs were not so The novel 
was the sermon of a speaker who used their 
own technique of ridiculmg through mimi- 
cry Lewis’ greatest power is as a mimic 
He has an acute and sympathetic percep- 
tion of the nuances of ordmary conversa- 
tion, and a blmdness for the nuances of 
landscape Despite ‘the broom-swish of 
Aunt Bessie’s voice, and the mop-poundmg 
of Uncle Whittier’s grumble,’ Mam Street 
IS more of a landmark than a work of art 
In Babbitt(N Y , 1922), Lewis gave an- 
other word to the language, through his 
description of the American Everyman of 
the Nineteen-Twenties The scope was 
wider than that of Mam Street, the apph- 
cauon was more umversal, and the cure 
was less specific Lewis realized the cul- 
tural deficiencies of George F Babbitt, but 
recognized also the spiritual yearrungs 
which drew Babbitt to Tavis, his mistress, 
which caused him to support Doane, the 
radical, to refuse to )om the Good Cmzen’s 
League, and to support Paul Rieslmg when 


J E Olson, ‘Rolvaag’s Novels of Norwegian 
Pioneer Life m the Dakotas,’ Scandi- 
navian Studies and Nbres,IX,45-55 
V L Parrmgton, Mam Currents in American 
Thought(HY , i927-30),III,387-96 

LEWIS (1885-) 

Paul shot his wife, Zilla He sympathized 
with Myra’s humdrum hfe and her tempor- 
ary turn to New Thought Lewis admitted 
the force of Babbitt’s world to draw him 
back into Its pattern, but allowed him enough 
of his former yearmng to assert himself at 
moments of crisis, and to say at his son’s 
marriage ‘Go ahead, old man' The world 
is yours!’ It was easy enough for Carol to 
criticize Mam Street, since she came freshly 
to It, Babbitt’s crmcism of himself was m- 
firutely more significant 

Arrowsmithiii.Y , 1925), an account of 
the struggle of a doctor to keep the path of 
pure research, is perhaps his best work 
techmcally It is not however the most in- 
teresung, for Arrowsmith is not personally 
so common a denommator Elmer Gantry 
(N Y , 1927), a satire on evangehsm, was a 
caimonade directed against a toy figure. 
Lewis can hardly be called a disungmshed 
writer of prose, but he has always possessed 
a sense of the timely, and his bitmg power 
of mimicry has won him approval m 
Europe and embarrassment and applause 
m America In 1930 he became the first 
American to be awarded the Nobel Prize m 
hterature 

DodstvorthQ^ Y , 1929) 

Ann Vickers(i^ Y , 1933). 

Selected Short Stories of Smclair Lewis 

tN Y , 1935) 

It CanY Happen Here(H Y , 1935) 

O Harrison, Smclair Lewts(H Y , 1925). 

Carl Van Doren, Smclair Lewts(N Y , 
1933) With a Bibhography by Harvey 
Taylor 

W R Ben6t, ‘The Earher Lewis,’ Saturday 
Review of Literature^, ^1-22 
H S Canby, ‘Sinclair Lewis’s Art of Work,’ 
Saturday Review of Ltterature,'ii.,4.6$- 
473 

E.M Forster, Sinclair Lewis Interprets 
AmericaQ^.Y , 1932). 
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RING LARDNER (1885-1933) 


An important aspect of modem prose, 
comcidental to the practice of modem 
poetry, has been an mcreasmg sensitivity 
to the value of the spoken word The exact 
phonetic reproduction of dialect by writers 
hke Joel Chandler Harris was extended to 
common speech, and an mcreasmg aware- 
ness of the relationship between the words 
and thoughts of characters has helped to 
remove from prose the arahcial dicuon 
which marked much of the writmg of the 
previous century The work of few authors 
demonstrates this awareness better than 
that of Rmg Lardner 

Lardner was born m 1885 at Niles, 
Michigan, and after two years at the 
Armour Institute of Technology m Chi- 
cago, became m 1905 a reporter for the 
South Bend, Indiana, Times In 1907 he re- 


turned to Chicago where he was a sports- 
writer and colummst. It was while writing 
for the Tribune that he pubhshed You 
Know Me /4/(N Y , 1916) m the racy ver- 
nacular of the baseball player. In later 
stories like ‘The Golden Honeymoon’ he 
widened his gallery of American portraits. 

Lardner’s complete understandmg of the 
people about whom he wrote accounts for 
the accuracy with which their speech ex- 
presses both their characters and their sit- 
uations Thus dialogue alone is sufficient, 
and m this economy he represents an m- 
creasmg tendency among contemporary 
writers to discard that which is purely 
descriptive 

Round Up(N Y , 1929) 

First and Last(ti Y , 1934). 


LOLA RIDGE (1883-1941) 


There can be httle doubt of the sincere and 
unified mtention which hes behind the 
poetry of Lola Ridge From the publication 
of her first book. The Ghetto and Other 
Foeffis(N Y, 1918), to the writmg of her 
Dance of Fire(N Y., 1935), the theme of 
human martyrdom, particularly the mar- 
tjTdom of the poor and disenfranchised has 
been the subject of her verse The Ghetto, 
with Its vivid, imagistic portraits of hfe m a 
lower Manhattan city street, illustrated her 
sincerity of feeling in the statement of her 
theme 

She was bom m Dubhn, Ireland, and 
spent her childhood m Austraha and m 
New Zealand Her early ambition was to be 


a painter, and she studied art at the Aca- 
demic Juhenne m Sydney She came to the 
Umtcd States in 1907 For three years she 
wrote fiction for popular magazmes She 
took over the editorship of Alfred Kreym- 
borg’s magazine. Others, and was on the 
staff of Broom 

The technical development of her work 
is shown by her uses of hght and fire sym- 
bohsm m the most recent of her books of 
poetry. The Dance of Fire 

Sun-UpfFl Y , 1920). 

Red Flag(_ti Y , 1927) 

Ftreheadfi^.Y , 1929). 


SARA TEASDALE (1884-1933) 


The reiteration of the Arthurian legend 
symbohsm in American poetry was agam 
made evident m the early verse of Sara 
Teasdale During the year 1907, m which 
her first book. Sonnets to Duse, appeared, 
she also published her poem, ‘Gumevere,’ 
m Wilham Marion Reedy’s magazme, 
Reedy's Mirror Although her first book 
preceded the excitement and enthusiasms 


of the ‘poeuc renaissance’ of 1912, it was 
not until the ‘renaissance’ was five years 
old, that her characteristic Love Songs 
brought her work to the attention of a phe- 
nomenally large reading pubhc During the 
decade that was to ‘discover’ the poetry of 
Edna St Vincent Millay, the verse of Sara 
Teasdale created a standard for feminme 
lyricism, and m this connection her great 
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popularity contributed its influence toward 
the pubhcity given to the feminist move- 
ment in Amenca durmg the World War 
Sara Teasdale was bom in 1884 m St. 
Louis, Missouri, and, after her education 
m that city, travelled m southern Europe 
and m the Near East. On her return to tlus 
contment in 1907 she began to make friends 
in hterary circles m New York and in 1916 
moved from her home m St. Louis to live 
there permanently 

In commentmg on The Collected Poems 
of Sara Teasdale, Morton Dauwen Zabel 
wrote m The Southern Remew, 

. . careful selection offers its re- 
wards here, fifty or sixty poems, mstead 
of 350, should some day be bound to- 
gether as among the best lyncs of the 
older tradition that America has pro- 
duced Miss Teasdale was known as an 
admirer of Christina Rossetti, of whose 
life and verse she was preparmg a study 
when she died Chnstina Rossetti is the 
mistress of the particular art in which 
poets of the sentimental tendency have 
wntten, from Laetitia Landon and 
Fehcia Hemans down, but there is no 
question that she was a secure and im- 
passioned mistress, particularly m the 
range of her resources, extendmg from 
the imaginauve skill of ‘Goblm Market’ 
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and ‘Smg-Song’ to the Elizabethan m- 
tensity of ‘The Convent Threshold.’ 
Miss Teasdale reached neither of these 
distances in her development. She moved 
m fact hardly at all from her initial atti- 
tude. All she could do was to refine and 
perfect that atatude to the utmost de- 
gree of sincenty she had m her. This 
refinement appears at its best m her 
volume Dark of the Moon m 1926, where 
may be found not only some love-songs 
of exquisite amstry like ‘The Fhght,’ 
‘Arcturus m Autumn’ and ‘Words for 
an Old Air’ but several lyncs of a more 
detached, lacomc, and sophisQcated 
nature which promised a ncher matunty 
for her talents . . . She was a poet 
whose work, with its easy sentiment and 
human appeal, can easily be mistaken 
for a distasteful kmd of popular verse- 
)ournahsm, it requires discnnunatmg 
selecuon, but when it is given that 
an art of unmistakable charm is retrieved, 
and It should always hold a place m 
Amencan lync verse. 

The Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale 

(NY, 1937) 

Harriet Monroe, Poets Gf Their /Irf(N Y , 

1926), 72-7 

Monon Zabel, ‘Vaneaes of Poetic Experi- 
ence,’ The Southern J?CT;iety,III,8o6-07. 


WITTER BYNNER (1881-) 


Witter Bynner is one of the few men 
writmg poetry today m whose work may be 
found any considerable body of the simple 
lyric He defines poetry as ‘passionate 
patience,’ but this defimuon is amplified by 
his conviction that ‘Primarily, poetry like 
music — as a matter of fact with music — 
came out of the heart and hps of simple 
mankmd ’ For Bynner, modern poetry 
began with Kiplmg and Housman, and has 
contmued with Alfred Noyes and Mase- 
field He has on the whole been content to 
remam aloof frohi other techmques, though 
he has mdulged himself m numerous ults 
m opposiuon. The best known of these 
forays occurred when with Arthur Davison 
Ficke, under the respective pen-names of 
Emanuel Morgan and Anne Kmsh, he per- 
petrated the hoax of the school of Spectra 


(N Y , 1915) His own experimentation has 
been largely in the practice of a kmd of 
rhymed free verse, demonstrated m his 
first volume. An Ode to Harvard and Other 
Eoems(Boston, 1907), and later expanded 
mto a characteristic medium of his own. 

Bynner has been a great admirer of the 
poetry and philosophy of the Chmese, and 
with Dr Kiang Kang-hu has pubhshed m 
The Jade MountainQA.Y 1929) transla- 
tions of some three hundred of the finest 
poems of the T’ang dynasty. In this mter- 
est, at least, he was m sympathy with the 
imagists m their general respect for the 
concentrated economy and simphaty of 
Chmese verse. Yet he is specific m lumtmg 
the influence on his own work; ‘I am not 
referrmg to the superfiaal tricks by which 
a Chmese poet makes his words balanced 
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and melodious. The discovery which has 
largely undone my early convictions as to 
the way of writing poetry has really to do 
with use of substance rather than with 
turns of expression ’ 

Selected Poems hy Witter Bynner(^ Y , 


1936) With an editor’s foreword by 
Robert Hunt, and a critical preface by 
Paul Morgan 
Eden Tree(HY., 1931) 

The Persistence of Poetry(San Francisco, 

1929). 


ELINOR WYLIE (1885-1928) 


Few writers have been so essentially per- 
meated with the spirit of a predecessor as 
was Elmor Wyhe with that of Shelley She 
read him first in her Third Reader, and at 
the age of eleven, when she read Tre- 
lawny’s recollections of Shelley, she de- 
scribes herself as so filled with emotion that 
she was 

afraid to move, afraid to cry for fear 
the scene withm the pages of the book 
might be hidden from her eyes, wonder- 
mg and wondering why the bright crea- 
ture who had hved withm that scene 
should have died and fallen into dust no 
stronger than the golden leaves blowing 
m at the window 

This enthusiasm remained with her, and 
she became a close student of his life Two 
of her novels, The Orphan AngcKfi Y , 
1926) and Mr Hodge and Mr Hazard 
(N Y , 1928), were concerned, directly or 
indirectly, with him Something within the 
Puritan marrow of her bones caused her to 
re)ect the richness of Keats and to ally 
herself with Shelley She did not imitate 
his poetryj she was merely, to borrow a 
phrase from ‘One Person,’ ‘a woman by an 
archangel befriended ’ 

Her hfe as a poet was spent m stern self- 
disciphne to attain clarity and sharpness of 
utterance within traditional verse-forms 
Her first book of poems. Incidental Num- 
bers, her mother had anonymously pub- 
lished at London m 1912 in an edition of 
sixty numbers for private distribution She 
mcluded no poems from it m her subse- 
quent volumes These were Nets to Catch 
the Winds(,N Y., 1921), Black Armour 
(N Y , 1923), Trivial Breath(N Y , 1928), 
and Angels and Earthly Creatures{N.Y , 
1929) Each shows a steady advance over 
her previous work It was m a sense as 


though she had been trainmg herself for the 
time when she should have somethmg to 
say This came in the poetry of her last 
volume, and particularly in ‘One Person,’ 
one of the finest sonnet sequences m the 
Enghsh language 

Her prose illustrated the quahties which 
caused James Branch Cabell to charactenze 
her as a ‘Dresden chma shepherdess ’ Of 
Mr. Hodge and Mr Hazard, Isabel Pater- 
son has said 

The whole story of Mr Hodge and 
Mr Hazard is the absence of Shelley. 
This is England after it rejected Shelley; 
England revisited by a melancholy 
stranger in 1833 Mr Hazard, described 
as returmng from years of exile m the 
East, was variously described as Byron 
or Trelawny, but he is rather a ghost, the 
Last of the Romantics And he cut a very 
strange figure ten years after Byron ex- 
pired at Missolonghi 

So this ‘symbolic romance of the 
mind’ IS the epilogue of that great 
drama of a lost cause, dedicated to the 
burrung heart of Shelley and the per- 
verse ego of Byron 

This IS also her best prose Here she 
chastened the abundance of her imagery 
and disciplined her luxuriant talent 
Jennifer Lc>ni[N Y , 1923] is a dish of 
curds and cream flavoured with saffron. 
The Venetian Glass Nephew[N Y , 1925] 
has the brittle exquisiteness of its title. 
The Orphan Angel is Shelley’s own 
prose' In Mr Hodge and Mr Hazard, at 
moments perhaps Lady' Clara’s mushns 
billow about her too ethereally; she all 
but floats away in an Angehca Kauffman 
apotheosis But the common httle man, 
Mr Hartleigh, and his petulant shallow 
vulgar Annamaria are clothed m sen- 
tences of the most austere distinc- 
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tion The course-grained matter-of-fact 
Mr Hodge is depicted in his most stulti- 
fying aspect without resort to hyperbole 
or emphasis He speaks, and he is there 
This IS the very object of prose, to render 
the substance of things so that the spirit 
is imphcit The prose of poets usually 
tends to a ‘false gallop,’ as the verse of 
the born prose-writer seldom quickens 
or lifts above a footpace Elinor Wyhe 
had both gifts, and she never once let a 
pedestrian line mtrude mto her verse, 
but at first her prose occasionally es- 
caped restramt Here at the last she com- 
pelled It to Its true function 

She was born in Somerville, New Jersey, 
and spent much of her girlhood in Wash- 
ington, D C , where her father was Assist- 
ant Attorney-General under Theodore 
Roosevelt For some years she hved 
abroad with her second husband, Horace 
Wylie, prmcipally in rural England Her 
third marriage was with William Rose 
Ben^t. Her health durmg her brief literary 
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career was precarious, and she died m- 
stantly of a stroke m 1928, havmg just pre- 
pared for the printer her last volume of 
poems. 

Collected Poems of Elinor WylieQi.'i., 
1932) Edited, with a foreword, by 
Wilham Rose Ben^t 

Collected Prose of Elinor Wyliefti.Y 1934)- 
With prefaces by Carl Van Doren, Carl 
Van Vechten, Stephen Vmcent Ben6t, 
Isabel Paterson, and Wilham Rose 
Bendt 

Nancy Hoyt, Elinor Wylie' the Portrait of 
an Unknown Z,ady(Indianapohs, 1935). 

J B Cabell, Some of Us(fi Y , i93o),i3-26. 
M M Colum, ‘O Virtuous Light'’ Satur- 
day Review of Literature^, 

, ‘In Memory of Elmor Wyhe,’ New 

i?epMWic,LVII,3i6-i9 
W R Benet, The Prose and Poetry of Elinor 
lf^>>/ie(Norton, Massachusetts, 1934) 

M D Zabel, ‘The Pattern of the Atmos- 
phere,’ Pcetry,XL, 273-82. 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY (1892-) 


Edna St Vincent Millay is indubitably 
the most popular American poet, and she 
has retamed this popularity durmg the 
many phases of her verse She began writ- 
mg with comparative triviality, save for her 
fine ‘Renascence,’ but expressing with pith 
and salty phrases the plight of the mod- 
ern soplusticated woman The quatram m 
which she burned her candle at both ends 
became the ‘Psalm of Life’ of the Nmeteen- 
Twenties Although her verse remamed es- 
sentially conventional, she has achieved a 
manner and an idiom essenually her own 
Both in lyrics and m the sonnet form she 
has succeeded as have few others of our 
time 

A publisher’s announcement of her first 
volume, RenascenceQ:i Y , 1917), stated m 
regard to her verses 

They deal, as poetry should deal, 
primarily with emouoni with the sense 
of tears and laughter, m mortal things, 
with beauty and passion, with havmg 
and losmg, with discoveries and mven- 
tions 


Miss Millay has, however, increasmgly 
concerned herself with social problems. 
The trial of Sacco and Vanzetti stirred her, 
as It did so many, and her most recent 
volume. Conversation at Midnight (N Y , 
1937) was an attempt to capture the flavor 
of polmcal and social opmion of a few years 
past 

The magmficence of her language has 
been generously applauded, but the charm 
of her purely lyric Imes has blmded many 
to the fact that her ear has always been 
closely tuned to the roughness of common 
speech This is hardly surprismg m view of 
her long mterest m drama For some years 
she worked with the Provmcetown Play- 
house m New York, and m 1921 three of 
her plays were published In 1927 appeared 
The King’s Henchman, the hbretto of an 
operetta which was produced at the Metro- 
pohtan Opera House 

Recently she has said of herself, m a pub- 
hshed mterview: 

‘I, for instance, am moving naturally 

m the direction of dramatic poetry — by 
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which I don’t mean that I’ve given up 
writmg lync poetry Really, the pubhc is 
very stem with the artist — it looks upon 
him as an inspired scatter-brain, yet ex- 
pects him to proceed m more rigidly 
methodical fashion than any banker' I’ve 
given up nothing . 

‘If you don’t change and develop 
between your first book and your loth, 
then you )ust keep on re-writing your- 
self And It seems to me that hfe should 
do more for you than just keep you alive 
After all, a child is not merely fed with 
the food he eats, he is strengthened, and 
he grows It’s the same with the poet — 
that is to say, if he has a heart appetite 
for life It’s no good mbbhng at it ’ Then 
she added with a smile 

‘He must also, of course, have an ex- 
cellent digestion ’ 


A Pew Ftgs from Thtstles(i^.Y 1920). 

The Lamp and the J 3 e//(N Y , 1 921). 

Ana da CapoQi Y , 1921) 

Second Apnliyi.Y 1921). 

Two Slatterns and a Ktng(i^ Y , 1921). 

The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver(Pl Y , 

1922) 

The Harp-Weaver and Other PoemsQA.Y , 

1923) . 

The King's HenchmanilPl.Y , 1927) 

The Buck tn the Snow and Other Poems 
(N Y , 1928) 

Fatal IntervtewfPi Y , 1931) 

The Princess Marries the Page(N Y , 1932) 
Wine from These GrapesQA Y , 1934). 
Elizabeth Atkins, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Her 7 imes(Chicago, 1936) 

E Davison, ‘Edna St Vmcent Millay,’ 
English Joumal^KVI, 67 1-S2 
J H Preston, ‘Edna St Vincent MiUay,’ 
Sewanee ReMew,XXXVIII,42-49. 


EZRA POUND (1885-) 


What poetry needed at the turn of the last 
century was not new fields to conquer but 
a fresh manual of arms This Ezra Pound 
helped, more than any otlicr poet, to pro- 
vide. Like Picasso he has been at the same 
time a critic and an artist 
Pound was bom in Hailey, Idaho, m 
1885, studied at the Umversity of Penn- 
sylvama, and was an mstructor there from 
1905 to 1907 No group in America’s ht- 
erary history has proved so significant as 
that m which, at this time, Ezra Pound, 
Hilda Doohttle, William Carlos Wilhams, 
and Marianne Moore moved as friends 
Pound taught for a time in Indiana, but m 
1908 sailed for Italy where he pubhshed 
his first book of poems, A Lome Spento 
(Venice, 1908). Withm a few months he 
left for England where he pubhshed a sec- 
ond volume, Pers(7«ce(London, 1909) 

It was m April of 1909 when Pound first 
jomed the group led by T E Hulme, which 
met m a Soho restaurant to discuss and ex- 
periment with verse whose ‘great aim is,’ 
as Hulme expressed it, ‘accurate, precise 
and defimte description ’ Hulme saw the 
necessity for a strict discipline m the ex- 
pression of art, m contrast to the various 
forms of fiabbmess which had come m the 
old age of nineteenth-century Romanu- 


cism He recognized that a new youthful- 
ness had brought about ‘a change m sensi- 
bihty,’ and that the proper expression of 
art ‘will culmmate, not so much m the 
simple geometric forms found m archaic 
art, but m the more complicated ones 
associated m our nunds with the age of 
machmery ’ The group died out, but 
Pound carried on its spirit, gave the name 
‘Imagisme’ to an important aspect of their 
experimentation, and with his particularly 
vigorous and common-sense commen- 
taries brought their issues squarely before 
the hterary world 

‘Poetry,’ said Pound, ‘is the statement of 
overwhelming emotional values’, but he 
also added that ‘poetry is a sort of mspired 
mathematics, which gives us equauons, 
not for abstract figures, triangles, spheres 
and the like, but equations for the human 
emotions ’ It was m this way that he ex- 
tended the provmce of what might be 
termed the relatively static, quahty of early 
Imagism into the dynamic imagery of Vor- 
acism The hmitations of the early manner 
of Imagism were what caused most poets 
to relmquish it after its disciplme had been 
absorbed 

Pound’s comment on a poem from the 
Provengal, that ‘like all fine poetry it can be 
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well judged only when heard spoken,’ indi- 
cates his awareness of the importance of 
sound m the practice of a medium which 
had become predominantly visual The 
common relationship of verse and music to 
sound he has amplified by his observation 
m Antheil and the Treatise on Harmony 
(Paris, 1924) that apparent discords m 
sound may be resolved by sufficient periods 
of rest In a passage, unwittmgly similar to 
the problem which had been faced by 
Lamer, Pound mdicated some of the diffi- 
culties consequent to a return to the oral 
tradition in Enghsh verse. 

Everyone has been annoyed by the 
difficulty of mdicatmg the exact tone and 
rhythm with which one’s verse is to be 
read One quesuons the locus of degrees, 
stc at what pomt is it more expeditious 
to learn musical notation and to set one’s 
words to, or prmt them with the current 
musical notation, rather than prmtmg 
them hmd-side-to and topsy-turvy on 
the page 

This problem of a visual mdication of 
both sound and necessary periods of rest 
has been largely solved tiuough typog- 
raphy and the arrangement of poetical 
lines 

These various comprehensions gave 
force and significance to Pound’s searches 
through early literatures for examples of 
perfection m various techmques His ex- 
traordinarily wide famihanty with the past 
was sufficient to give him a sense of the 
support of tradiuon His objective m- 
creasmgly became fixed ahead rather than 
behmd, and in this respect he differed 
radically from the apparently similar utili- 
zation of the past on the part of such 
mneteenth-cenmry Romanucs as the Pre- 
Raphaehtes, with whom he seemed as a 
youth to have been jomed m spirit 
Pound has always had an acute sense of 
what IS fresh in hterature Not only have 
his commentarifs on recogmzed literature 
been provocative and lUummaung, but it 
was he who sent to Harriet Monroe for 
Poetry A Magazine of Verse the poems of 
Frost, Ehot, H D , Aldmgton, Lawrence, 
Joyce, Tagore, Fhnt, Yeats, and others, and 
It was he who made Margaret Anderson’s 
Little Review mto a magazme mto which 
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James Joyce’s Ulysses found its first and 
congenial appearance. 

The greatest importance must be at- 
tached to Pound’s readmess to relmqmsh a 
posiuon once its immediate potentiahues 
have been exhausted by himself. This fol- 
lowing of an Emersoman precept has given 
his poetry its steady progression, and 
solved in his case the dilemma later ex- 
pressed by Zabel, that ‘the greatest diffi- 
culty of bemg a pioneer is m remaining a 
contemporary ’ It is in respect to this mal- 
leability of Pound’s that ‘Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley’ becomes not only an important 
technical demonstration but an equally 
significant personal document 

For the past two decades. Pound’s most 
important work has been m the creaUon of 
a flexible yet definite stanza These ‘Can- 
tos’ proceed direcdy out of Pound’s pro- 
found knowledge of the past, and are a 
direct reflection both of his own historical 
awareness and the modern sense of the 
mutual impmgements of various flashes of 
memory and of contemporary consaous- 
ness They are the speech of a brilliant and 
somewhat pedanuc man. No one could 
possibly understand all his references, 
though footnotes will m time bhnd us mto 
thinkmg that we did understand them from 
the beginnmg The Cantos give the excite- 
ment of hstenmg to a brilliant and rapid 
conversationahst who presents keys to the 
imagmation and hurries his hstener from 
door to door It is perhaps idle to quibble 
about the plan before the senes is com- 
pleted Pound has sensed potentiahues m 
his medium not rccogmzable at first, and is 
presenting to poets, even now, as much 
stimulauon as he gave m 1912 to the so- 
called Poetic Renaissance 

ExultationslXandon, 1909) 

PrwenpaCBoston, 1910) 

The Spirit of Romance{\jOTidan, 1910). 
CanzoniiLotidon, 1 9 1 1 ) 

Rjpo5tes(London, 1912) 

Des ImagistesiN Y , 1914) Editor 
Gaudier-Brzeska; A Me»ioir(N Y , 1916). 
Lustra{li Y., 1917). 

Pavannes and Divisionsfti.Y , 1918). 
lnstigattons{li Y , 1920). 

A Draft of XXX CaMt<w(London, 1933) 
Eleven New Cantos. XXXI-XLI(N.Y., 

1934) 
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MoJie It Nen)(New Haven, Conn , 1935) 

[T S Eliot ] Ezra Pound His Metric Poetry 

(N.Y , 1917) 

R.P.Blackmur, The Double Agent(H.Y., 

1935). 30-67- 


D Fitts, ‘Music Fit for the Odes,’ Hound & 
Hom,lV,2'/&-Sg 

F R Leans, New Bearings in English 
Poero;(London, 1932), 1 33-57 
L Zukofsky, ‘The Cantos of Ezra Pound,’ 
Cnrenon,X,424-40. 


H D. (1886-) 


Of the poets who were moved by the need 
for greater clarity and precision, H D has 
kept closest to the tenets which were for- 
mulated in definitions of Imagism, and her 
poem, ‘Oread,’ has on all sides been ac- 
cepted as its classical example 
When Pound first sent her poems m 1912 
to Harriet Monroe, he wrote of them 

Objective — no shther, direct — no ex- 
cessive use of adjectives, no metaphors 
that won’t permit examination It’s 
straight talk, straight as the Greek! 

While Pound had turned from one htera- 
ture to another m rapid succession, H D ’s 
mterest has remained consistently Hellemc 
The purity of the best Greek tradiuon is to 
be felt m the poems of her first book. 
Sea GardensCLondon, 1916), and her most 
recent work has been the translation of the 
Ion of Eurtpides(Boilon, 1937) With her, 
however, it is a matter of affimty with the 
Greek tradition rather than a pedantic adap- 
tation of Its forms H D has simply used 
the past as an overtone to the expression of 
her own personality Although she speaks 
of herself m terms of ‘escapism,’ even the 
ivory tower of her inner world of imagina- 
tion has had its window from which she 
has looked out and recorded her observa- 
tion Certamly it was not mere chance 
which caused her to translate the Ion at a 
moment when Europe seemed agam to be 
on the verge of war 

She has proved herself a modem agam 
m her poetic diction, which might be char- 
acterized as a revolt agamst the school of 


Swmbume and Gilbert Murray Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in her sparmg 
use of adjectives, on which Pound com- 
mented, or m the stem disciphne of her 
poetic lines Her remarkably acute ear is 
always evident m the subtleties of her 
strict, yet ongmal forms She is herself the 
classicist whom so many admirers have 
vulgarized m imitation 

Hilda Doohttle was born m Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvama, but passed most of her child- 
hood m Philadelphia, where her father was 
Director of the Flower Observatory She 
attended Bryn Mawr College, and it was as 
a student there that she was a friend of 
Williams, Pound, and Miss Moore In 191 1 
she went to London, which she has made 
her home 

Collected Poems ofH D (N Y , 1925). 
PalimpsestlfLondon, 1926) A novel 
Hippolyius TemporisesCBoston, 1927) 

Red Roses for Bronze(Boston, 1931) 
Hedylus(L.ondon, 1928) A novel 
G Hughes, Imagism & the Imagists{SX3n- 
ford Umversity,i93i) 

R P Blackmur, ‘The Lesser Sausfactions,’ 
Poetry ,XLI ,94- 100 

W Bryher, ‘Spear-Shaft and Cyclamen- 
Flower,’ Poetry, XIX,333-37. 

F S Fhnt, ‘The Poetry of H D ,’ Egoist,ll, 

72-73 

M Sinclair, ‘The Poems of HD,’ Fort- 
nightly Review,n s CXXI, 329-45 
L Untermeyer, ‘The Perfea Imagist,’ Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, 1,260 
H P Collins, Modem Poetry(London, n.d ), 
154-202 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER (1886-) 


John Gould Fletcher is one of the many 
Americans who, early in the century, qmt 
America m order to escape the convention- 
ahties that were ready to strangle any crea- 
tive expression which did not fit the norm. 


Fletcher was bom at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in 1886, and was sent north by his parents 
to complete his preparation for Harvard at 
Philhps Academy in Andover, Massachu- 
setts He left Harvard before his gradua- 
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Ooiij and after a brief excursion with an 
archaeological expedition into the South- 
west, sailed in 1908 for Italy. Finally, 
drawn by the newly-stirring poetical activ- 
ity in London, he went to England, where 
he remained for many years Without ever 
qmte being at the center of any of the 
movements, he was interested in most of 
them, and certain of his poems appeared m 
Aliss Lowell’s first collection of Imagist 
poetry in 1915. 

Fletcher has always been an experunen- 
tahst, and with greater abihty than any of 
his contemporaries he was able to brmg 
mto Enghsh verse the transmutations of 
color practised by the French Symbohsts. 
This abihty he combined with an analogy 
of verse to music, in what he called ‘a 
presentation of daily life in terms of highly- 
orchestrated and colored words ’ Examples 
of this impressionistic method are to be 
found in his ‘Symphomes,’ the techmque 
of which his annotation indicates m more 
detail ‘Fletcher,’ Robert Penn Warren has 
pomted out, ‘was the first, or one of the 
first, to develop in English a type of im- 
agery which Edith Sitwell has smce erected 
into something hke an oblique techmque of 
vision ’ 

His experimentation was further earned 
on, m conjunction with Amy Lowell, m 
the development of polyphonic prose, and 
his ‘Chpper Ships’ is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful example of this extension of the 
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provmces of both prose and poetry Of late 
years, and particularly smce his return to 
America, he has mterested himself more 
and more m conventional forms, the best 
expressions of which are to be found m 
XXIV ElegiesiSanta. F6, N.M., 1935) In 
contrast with his earher concentration on 
‘pure poetry,’ these elegies also illustrate 
his mcreasmg concern with contemporary 
hfe Such an elegy as that on Tmtcm 
Abbey should not be thought of as an imi- 
tauon of Wordsworth’s lyric, but merely as 
a poet’s attempt at utihzing it as a frame of 
reference to his own observauon. 

Fletcher has worked m other fields be- 
sides poetry He has been a translator, 
erme, and biographer, and his autobiogra- 
phy, Life Is My Song(N Y , 1937), is a re- 
veahng portrait of a sensitive and troubled 
mmd 

Selected PoemsQ^ Y , 1938). 

Paul Gauguin, his Life and Art (N Y , 1921). 
John Smith — Also Pocahontas(Ji Y , 1928). 
The Two Frontiers, a Study in Historical 
Psychology(N Y , 1930). 

C Aiken, Scepticisms(K Y., 1919), 105-14. 

D Fitts, ‘Poet and Theorist,’ Poetry, IX, 
43-47 

A Lowell, Tendencies in Modem American 
PoetryQ^ Y , i9i7),28o-343 
H Monroe, Poets & Their Art(N Y , 1926). 
R P Warren, ‘A Note on Three Southern 
Poets,’ Poetry JCL, io5-o8 


AMY LOWELL (1874-1925) 


After some eight years of wriung m the 
conventional ‘poetic jargon’ of mneteenth- 
century verse, Amy Lowell, on a visit to 
London in 1913, was among the first to 
recognize the value of the new poetic 
idiom which bore the name of Imagism. 
She had come to London armed with a 
letter of mtroduction from Harriet Monroe 
to Ezra Pound, and after meetmg him as 
well as H D , John Gould Fletcher, and 
Richard Aldmgton, and entermg mto cor- 
respondence with other young and prom- 
ismg poets who had welcomed a poetic 
renaissance m England, she returned to 
Boston as an enthusiastic convert to the 
doctrines of what she called ‘Some Ima- 
gists ’ -Her pamcular enthusiasm, how- 
ever, had Its source in her discovery of 


Paul Fort, the French poet, and her early 
experiments m Imagistic verse were writ- 
ten in a vein that clearly showed his influ- 
ence upon her imagmauon 

Her smeere desire to extend her recog- 
mtion of the importance of the new poetry 
and Its poets to the American pubhc led 
her to carry her enthusiasms to the lecture 
platform where she faced ridicule with the 
utmost good humor as long as she was per- 
mitted the right to say: 

As a matter of fact the poet must 
learn his trade m the same manner, and 
with the same pamstakmg care, as the 
cabmet maker . . a workman may be 
pardoned, therefore, for spendmg a few 
moments to explam and describe the 
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technique of his trade. A work of beauty 
which cannot stand an intimate exam- 
ination IS a poor and jerry-built thmg. 
. . . Only a vigorous tree has the vitahty 
to put forth new branches. The poet 
with ongmahty and power is always 
seeking to give lus readers the same 
poignant feehng which he has himself 
To do this he must constantly find new 
and striking images, dehghtful and unex- 
pected forms 

Quite as Theodore Roosevelt gave vital- 
ity and color to such phrases as ‘the big 
suck’ and ‘the strenuous life,’ so Amy 
Lowell endowed the phrases ‘polyphomc 
prose’ and ‘imagist poetry’ with the forces 
of her seemingly inexhaustible energy Yet 
throughout the decade m which she wrote 
so vahantly for the cause of Imagism, she 
retained her early admiration for the per- 
sonality and poetry of John Keats The m- 
fluence of Keats and Tennyson had left 
Its traces on her first book of poems, and 
as she neared the completion of her bio- 
graphy of Keats in 1924, her own poetry 
reassumed the discipline of mneteenth- 
century lyric form Although her poems 
‘Fireworks’ and ‘Patterns’ are among the 
best known examples of her poetry and are 


often quoted as representative of the ‘free 
verse’ movement in America from 1912 to 
1916, It IS valuable to observe the unpre- 
tenuous charm and simphcity of her later 
verse 

After many years of ill health she died at 
her home, ‘Sevenells,’ m Boston m 1925. 

Selected Poems of Amy LowelKBo&toa, 
1928) Edited by John Livmgston Lowes 
Stx French Poets(Jti Y., 1915) 

Tendencies in Modern American Poetry 
(NY, 1917) 

John KeatsCBoston, 1925), 2 vols 
Poetry and Poets EtsuytCBoston, 1930) 

Some Imagtst Poets (Boston, 1915, 1916, 
1917) Editor. 

S Foster Damon, Amy Lowell (Boston, 
1935) Contams a bibhography. 

W Bryher, Amy Lowell A Critical Appre- 
ciatton(L.ondon, 1918) 

A MacLeish, ‘Amy Lowell and the Art of 
Poetry,’ North American Review, 
CCXXI,5o8-2I 

W T Scott, ‘Amy Lowell After Ten Years,’ 
New England Quarterly, Will, ‘}20-30. 

J W Tupper, ‘The Poetry of Amy Lowell,’ 
Sewanee Review,XXVIII,37-S3 
J G Fletcher, Life is My Song(N Y , 1937), 
passim 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS (1883-) 


The most characteristic thmg about my 
hfe, I suppose, is that I sull five, work- 
mg for my hvmg, m the same suburb of 
New York Qty where I was born on the 
17th of September, 1883 Whereas, my 
forebears seem to have been restless 
souls, never long m the same place. My 
father was born m Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and my mother in Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico I went to the pubhc schools 
here m Rutherford, N J , until I was 
about twelve years old, then to a New 
York City high school, finally to the 
Umversity of Pennsylvama for my degree 
m Medicme. Among these years was one 
when with my brother, I attended a 
school m Switzerland, hvmg also m 
Pans for six months at that time Later I 
studied Medicme at the Umversity of 
Leipzig and took my mtemeship m two 
hospitals in New York. Wntmg has been 


my constant compamon during these 

years 

No American has written cleaner verse, 
stripped to the elements of poetry, than has 
WiUiam Carlos Wilhams yet an even more 
sigmficant contribution to American htera- 
ture has been his demonstration that the 
elements of poetry may be found anywhere, 
if the poet only charge the objects of his 
attention with their maximum emouonal 
content. The importance of Williams’ 
statement that he has hved always m the 
same locahty hes in his consequent famil- 
lanty with the common things on which he 
bases his poetry ‘To each thmg its special 
quahty,’ Wilhams has said, ‘its special 
value that will enable it to stand alone. 
When each poem has achieved its partic- 
ular form unlike any other, when it shall 
stand alone — then we have achieved our 
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language. We have said what it is in our 
ininds to say.’ 

Williams IS a romannc and somewhat of 
a sentimentahst. Of this quahty, Wallace 
Stevens wrote in his mtroduction to Wil- 
hams’ Collected Poems 1921-1931 

Sentiment has such an abhorrent 
name that one hesitates But if what 
vi ta1i7. es Williams has an abhorrent 
name, its obviously generative function 
m his case may help to change its repu- 
tation What Williams gives, on the 
whole, is not sentiment but the reaction 
from sentiment, or, rather, a little senti- 
ment, very httle, together with acute 
reaction 

His passion for the anti-poeuc is a 
blood passion and not a passion of the 
inkpot The anti-poetic is his spirit’s 
cure He needs it as a naked man needs 
shelter or as an arumal needs salt To 
a man with a sentimental side the ann- 
poenc is that truth, that reahty to which 
all of us are forever fleemg 

The ana-poeuc has many aspects 
The aspect to which a poet is addiaed is 
a test of his vahdity Its merely rhetorical 
aspect IS valueless As an affectation, it 
is a commonplace As a scourge, it has a 
httle more meaiung But as a phase of a 
man’s spirit, as a source of salvation, 
now, m the midst of a baffled genera- 
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non, as one looks out of the wmdow at 
Rutherford or Passaic, or as one walks the 
streets of New York, the ana-poeac ac- 
quires an eictraordinary potency, espe- 
cially if one’s nature possesses that side 
so attractive to the Funes. 

Somethmg of the unreal is necessary 
to fecundate the real, something of the 
sentimental is necessary to fecundate the 
ana-poetic. Williams, by nature, is more 
of a reahst than is commonly true in the 
case of a poet. 

The quahues of WiUiams’ poetry are 
also those of his prose, of which The White 
Mule (Norfolk, Conn , 1937) and short 
stories like ‘Old Doc Rivers’ and ‘The Girl 
with the Pimply Face’ are perhaps his best 
examples. His mtroducaon, ‘A Note on 
Poetry,’ is a sufficient explanaaon of his 
mtent m both mediums. 

The TempersC’London, 1913). 

Al Que QuiereCBoston, 1917). 

The Complete Collected Poems of William 
Carlos Williams, i9o6-i938(Norfolk, 
Conn , 1938) 

An Early Martyr(N Y , 1935) 

Adam &• Eve and The Ciry(Peru, Vt., 1936). 
‘A Tentaave Statement,’ The Little Re- 
OTew,XII, 95-98 

Life Along the Passaic i?ji;er(Norfolk, Conn., 
1938) Short stories. 


MARIANNE MOORE (1887-) 


In his mtroducaon to Marianne Moore’s 

Selected Poems, T S Ehot wrote 

My convicaon, for what it is worth, 
has remained unchanged for the last 
fourteen years that Miss Moore’s poems 
form part of the small body of durable 
poetry written m our time, of that small 
body of wriongs, among what passes for 
poetry, m which an original sensibihty 
and alert mtelhgence and deep feelmg 
have been engaged m maintaimng the 
life of the Enghsh language 

Of poetry. Miss Moore herself has written. 

I, too, dislike it: there are things that are 
important beyond all this fiddle. 


Reading it, however, with a perfect con- 
tempt for It, one discovers m 
It after all, a place for the genume 

Of the poeac unaginaaon, she has also 
written 

nor all the poets among us can be 
‘hterahsts of 
the imaginaaon’ — above 

insolence and triviahty and can present 

for mspecaon, imaginary gardens with real 
toads 

in them, shall we have 
It. 

Marianne Moore was bom m St Louis, 
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Missouri, m 1887 and received her B A. at 
Bryn Mawr College m 1909. She taught 
stenography at the Carhsle Indian School 
from 1911 to 1915. Her first book, Poems, 
was pubhshed m London in 1921 and upon 
pubhcation of her second book of poems m 
1924 she received the Dial award for ‘dis- 
tinguished service to American letters ’ 
She was an assistant in the Hudson Park 
Branch of the New York Pubhc Library 
until she assumed her four-year editorship 
of The Dial from 1925 to 1929. 

Starting with the first pubhcation of her 
verse m an issue of The Egoist m London 
in 1915, Miss Moore’s poetry has been as- 
soaated with the work of H D , T S Ehot, 
Ezra Pound, and WiUiam Carlos WiUiams. 
With Williams, she shares the distmction 
of being one of the few American poets m 
her generation whose work has undergone 
the discipline of a slow maturity As does 
the verse of Emily Dickmson, Miss Moore’s 


verse combines acute and accurate percep- 
tion of a physical world with the resource- 
fulness of poetic wit. ‘No Swan So Fme’ 
illustrates her mastery of a firm, yet subtle 
lyric form, and her most recent version of 
‘A Grave’ agam displays her sensibihty to 
the tonal variations of verbal sound and 
visual image The quahty of Miss Moore’s 
power to observe the detail of a richly 
varied physical world, both active and 
inammate, suggests the very quahty of a 
twenueth-century civilization in America 
that readily accepted the material aspects 
of Wilham James’ pragmausm. 

Selected Poems hy Marianne Moore(N Y , 
1935) With an mtroduction by 
T S Ehot. 

Pangolin, and Other Ferse(London, 1936) 
R P Blackmur, The Double /lgent(N.Y , 
1935), 141-71. 


WALLACE STEVENS (1879-) 


Not the least of the contributions made by 
Harriet Monroe’s Poetry A Magazine of 
Verse was its early pubhcation of the poetry 
of Wallace Stevens His poetry is the work 
of a smgularly sensitive imagination and 
the impression it conveys to the reader is 
one of a subdued elegance created by his 
choice of the precise visual image and an 
equally distmguished vocabulary. No less 
important than the poems themselves are 
their decorative utles placed m exact juxta- 
position to what each poem has to say If 
one looks for an analogy to Stevens’ verse 
m pamtmg, one thinks of Whistler, but it 
IS Whistler who has come to hfe agam with 
a pecuharly sharp-cued eye The poetry of 
Wallace Stevens reveals not merely the 
connoisseur of fine rhythms and the 
nuances of the lyrical line, but a tramed 


observer who gazes with an intelligent eye 
upon the decadence of a civihzed world 
that follows the rapid acquisition of wealth 
and power 

Wallace Stevens was bom m Pennsyl- 
vania, m 1879, and was educated at Har- 
vard In 1923 the first collection of his 
poems, Harmonium was pubhshed This 
was followed by a second collection, in- 
cluding fourteen new poems, under the 
same title m 1931 Twelve years later a 
third book of poems Ideas of Order ap- 
peared, and m 1937 he pubhshed a fourth 
book, The Man with the Blue Guitar He 
lives in Hartford, Connecucut 

R P Blackmur, The Double Agent(N Y., 

1935), 68-102. 


CONRAD AIKEN (1889-) 


Since the pubhcation of his first book of 
poems. Earth Triumphant and Other Tales 
and Ver5e(N.Y , 1914), the poetry of Con- 
rad Aiken has been written very near the 
center of each succeedmg movement m 
American poetry The tonal quahty of 
Aiken’s sensibihty is apparent to even the 
most casual reader, and that sensibihty is 


agam apparent in the criucal sensitivity of 
his anthologies of American verse. 

His Selected Poe»ni(N.Y , 1929) dis- 
played the wide range of his poeuc facil- 
lues, but It IS m The Morning Song from 
Senlin that one finds the counters of his 
style which extend into his latest volume of 
Preludes Time in the Rock, The title. 
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msmaiimimmfKM lias chasm ^- 

^ mdica- 

. ^ixasMti f<x wilhii tbe^filllble 

fotiSM)«‘hflS cxaated die paetol in 
dtailur prapession, never — ^like,sn' unfin- 
ished synip^Miy—qiiite- reaching 4he con- 
,dlusi<»i^ what he Iw to say. 

Aikep said of hunself that be .was ‘m 
quest a sort of absolute poetry, a poetry 
in which the intention is not so mhOh to 
arouse an emotion, or to persuade of a 
reality, as to employ such emotion or sense 
of r^ty (tangentially struck) with the 
same cool detachment with viddeh a com- 
poser strikes notes or chords.’ 

Conrad Aiken was bom in Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1889. He was educated at 
Harvard, from which he received his A.B. 
m 1912. Since then, he has hved alter- 
nately m Rye, England, and m Boston. 



Selected Poems by Conrad . 

1929). 

John Deth, a Metaphystced, and 

Other Poems(Ji Y , 1930) 

Preludes for Memnon(Ji Y., 1931),^ 
Landscape West of Edeniji Y , 193^. 
TtmeiniheRoc>t(ii.Y.,l9'}6). * 
Scepticisms Notes on Contemporary Podary^ 
(N.Y., 1919). 

Marianne Moore, ‘If a Man Die,’ Hound ^ 
Hom,W f^tS-sa. 

Louis Untermeyer, Ammcan Poetry Smee 
1900 (H.Y., 1923), 170-82. 


E. E. CUMMINGS (1894-) 


The one true wit among modem poets is 
Edward Esthn Cumnimgs. He alone has 
tmderstood the poetical conceit, and has 
employed it m the expression of the pre- 
occupaaon with death, the materiahsm, 
and the sentiment of the ‘War Genera- 
tion.’ 

Cummings was bom m Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, m 1894, and after receivmg 
his master’s degree at the age of twenty- 
two became one of the ambulance boys m 
France. It was this exposure to war which 
for him, as for so many other writers of his 
generation, concentrated attention upon 
the individual and through increased ten- 
sion heightened all emotional values. His 
war novel. The Enormous J?(wm(N.Y., 
1922), was based on the sensibihucs of an 
i^vidual under such stiam. There have 
been few novels of the World War to equal 
it. 

Cummings had pnnted numerous con- 
ventional pornis in The ifaruard Advocate 
during, his student days. The effect of the 
war <m him as a poet is to be found ex- 
pre8se4 in his Wr^uction to a later edition 
of The Enermotfs /JoowKN.Y., 1934): 

Did it ever oeeur to you that people m 
this socalled world of ours are not in- 
terested In art? 

Dkda* 


But Cummings was already ,100 essen- 
tially a conventional poet to .jido|it the 
complete nihilism of the movement of 
dadmsm, and the expression of his emotion 
was chamged only m his attitude. TJus 
change of amtude found its outlet In m- 
verted imagery, occasional preciosity;, and 
m true conceit. The fundamental potulkm 
of a lync poet was not, however, altered; 
and lus erouc poetry is the finest written 
by an Amencan. 

He was also preoccupied with the gen- 
eral problem of sound in poetics, and found 
his soluuon partly through his keen egr for 
the nuances of hard-boiled speech and 
most spectacularly through his expenmen- 
tations with the serviceabihty of typog- 
raphy The use of punt to indicate the 
values of sound has been recognikpd for 
centimes, and it was because of the m#- 
cated stress of capitalization, black letters, 
and itahcs, that Thomas Prmce cou|d obv, 
serve of the semrons of a preadaeT' Use 
Cotton Mather, that his stylet ‘like 
manner of speakmg was fxnpbi«fai|,* 
Similarly, Cummings has |iven qpedific 
directions for what must be heard In his 
poems. But so sendove bus been his ear, 
that through his use ^^^tmeaka, or tte 
word^plittmg practice^ <£ oerhdn Greek' 
and Latin poet8,J^ ie8dm.fiBn hear only 
through their eyes. 


1 
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Collected PoemsQ^.Y , 1938) 

Y , 1927) 

Eitnii ^. Y , 1933) 

‘Seven Poems’ (Decca Records and Har- 
court, Brace & Co , N Y , unnumbered) 
A recording by Cummmgs of ‘Poemj or 
Beauty Hurts Mr Vinal,’ ‘Item,’ ‘Buf- 
felo BiJ),’ ‘In Just Sprmg,’ ‘Oh Sweet 

THORNTON 

The popularity of Thornton Wilder’s sec- 
ond novel, The Bridge of San Luts Rey 
(N Y , 1928), was so spectacular that it 
acted as a disservice to its author His first 
novel, The CabalaQ^ Y , 1926), mtroduced 
the work of a young novehst who had ac- 
cepted the conventions of French prose 
and who was interested primarily in refiect- 
mg what he conceived to be the classical 
clarity of expression that he had found in 
French hterature His Bridge of San Luts 
Rey was, in fact, a hterary acknowledgment 
of his debt to the Letters of Madame de 
Sivigne Even The Woman of Andros(i<l Y , 
1930), his delicately wrought reconstruction 
of the mood of pagamsm, reflected the qual- 
ity of style to be found in the French letter 
writers of the eighteenth century 

From the character of his early prose, it 
was obvious that Wilder had little intention 
or desire to become a ‘popular’ American 
novelist of the later 1920’s His work 
seemed all to consciously removed from 
the reahstic tendencies m the American 
novel of the twenueth century With char- 
acteristic candor and honesty, he said to an 
mterviewer from the Saturday Review of 
Literature, Jime ii, 1938 

For years I shrank from describmg the 
modem world I was alarmed at finding 
a way of casting into generalization the 
world of doorbells and telephones And 
now, though many of the subjects will 
often be of the past, I hke to feel that I 
accept the twentieth century, not only as 
a fascinating age to hve in, but as assim- 
ilable stuff to think with 

His excursions into the life of the past 
were followed by a satire in the form of a 
Heaven Is My Destination (1935) 
'||||8 experiment m the writing of a con- 
flBRlporaneous and realistic satire showed 


Spontaneous Earth,’ ‘Since Feehng is 
First,’ and ‘Somewhere I have Never 
Traveled.’ 

R P.Blackmur, The Double AgentQti.Y., 
1935), 1-29 

John Peale Bishop, ‘The Poems and Prose 
of E E.Cummmgs,’ Southern Revue, IV, 
173-86 

WILDER (1897-) 

Wilder’s sensitivity to the criticism he had 
received for too sedulously reconstructmg 
the themes and forms of the hterature that 
belonged to an age other than his own It 
was also characteristic of Wilder to attempt 
an answer to his critics in his own way 
No less remarkable than his popularity 
as a novehst was his sustained and at last 
successful development as a playwright 
His earher plays. The Angel That Troubled 
the Waters, and Other PlaysQ^ Y , 1928), 
and The Long Christmas Dinner, and Other 
Plays in One Hct(N Y , 1931) were first 
steps in the traimng which enabled him to 
write Our TownQA Y , 1938) The serious- 
ness of his mtention is again sigmficant m 
an interview by a reporter from the New 
York Herald Tribune Wilder said 

As drama students know, the French 
inherited from the Romans a great sense 
of economy of play structure and an 
urgent desire for umfication. Only essen- 
Uals occupied the classic French play- 
wright and nothing not utterly necessary 
to the progress and motivation of the 
script was allowed to intrude upon it 

The devices of Our Town owe their 
precedence to an English adaptation of the 
Chinese play. Yellow Jacket, which was 
produced m America at a time when the 
‘Little Theater’ movement was at its 
height The essential materials of Wilder’s 
play, however, seem to stem from another 
tradition in American culmre In its at- 
tempt to reproduce the umversahties of 
American hfe. Our Town recalls the prose 
drama of WiUiam Vaughn Moody, which 
met with approval three decades before. 
The tradition was American 

Thornton Wilder was born in 1897 at 
Madison, Wisconsm, and at the age of tune 
accompamed his family to China, where 
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his father was consul-general at Hongkong 
and at Shanghai. After his return to Amer- 
ica m 1914, Wilder studied at the Berkeley, 
California, public schools and at the 
Thacher School m the same state In 1920, 
after an mterlude of service m the Coast 
Artillery durmg the World War, he was 
graduated from Yale. For two years after 
that he was a student at the American 
Academy at Rome From 1921 to 1928 he 
was a master at Lawrenceville Academy, 
m New Jersey, and later was for several 
years a member of the faculty of the Um- 
versity of Chicago, 
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R.P.Blackmur, ‘Thornton Wilder,’ Hound 
& Hor«, 111,586-89. 

E K Brown, ‘A Christian Humamst. 
Thornton Wilder,’ University of Toronto 
Quarterly, TV, 

M Gold, ‘Wilder Prophet of the Genteel 
Christ,’ New Repuhltc^UKlV ,z66-6j . 
R.McNamara, ‘Phases of American Reh- 
gion m Thornton Wilder and Willa 
Cather,’ Catholic World, CXXXV ,641- 

49. 

W L Phelps, ‘Men Now Famous,’ Dekp- 
e(2tor,CXVII,94-96 

E G Twitchett, ‘Mr Thornton Wilder,’ 
The London Aferc«ry,XXII, 32-39. 


ROBINSON JEFFERS (1887-) 


In a sense Robinson Jeffers is the obverse 
of Walt Whitman Witter Bynner took up 
Whitman’s philosophy of love for one’s 
fellow men, and Carl Sandburg carried on 
Whitman’s function as a poet of the people; 
but Jeffers has definitely said that he re- 
gards humanity as an excrescence on na- 
ture, and that the love of man is merely 
‘the trap that catches noblest spints, that 
caught — they say — God, when he walked 
on earth ’ If Whitman was the Yea-Sayer, 
Jeffers is the Nay-Sayer And the expres- 
sion of his dark philosophy, though mhilis- 
tic, IS extraordmarily powerful The man 
himself IS hke a force of nature The reason 
he has dealt so much with the ugly theme 
of mcest in his long poems in free verse is 
explained thus ‘In Tamar a httle and m 
The Women at Point Stir consciously and 
definitely, incest is symbolized racial intro- 
version man regardmg man exclusively — 
foimding his values, desires, a picture of 
the umverse, all on his own humamty , 
The tendency to romanticize immoral free- 
dom leads to destruction— often of the 
mdividual but always of the social organ- 
ism One of the intentions of Point Sur 
was to indicate the destruction and strip 
everything buj its natural ughness from the 
unmorahty.’ If Jeffers seems to draw poison 
from life, he is like the Kmg Mithridates 
that A E Housman celebrated by tellmg 
how he accustomed himself to poison to 
such an extent that he remamed quite hale 
and hearty 

His Roan Stallion and his Tower Beyond 


Tragedy are generally regarded as his mas- 
terpieces. In commenting on the ongm of 
the latter poem, Jeffers himself has said. 

My father gave me a good start m 
Laun and Greek when I was quite 
young, both at school and at college I 
took them as they came, and that was 
never profoundly I think most of what- 
ever acquaintance I have with the classic 
spirit came from readmg Enghsh poetry. 

The origin of The Tower Beyond 
Tragedy was probably m the rich voice 
and Amazon stature of a German-Jewish 
actress with whom we were casually ac- 
quainted a few years ago She recited one 
of the more barbaric Scotch ballads mag- 
mficently in piivate, and her voice sug- 
gested Clytemnestra and Cassandra to 
me, all the more because she rather failed 
in the usual sort of play. 

I had no thought of production when 
I wrote, and for that reason began with 
some lines of narrauve, but of course 
your advanced class is free to give a 
private performance if they should wish 
to 

We turn to the classic stories, I sup- 
pose, as to Greek sculpture, for a more 
ideal and also more normal beauty, be- 
cause the myths of our own race were 
never developed, and have been ahen- 
atedfromus. 

The long, powerful rhythms that he has 
made his own, hke the welter and assault of 
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waves on his own Carmel coast, the evoca- 
tive strength of description, the right meta- 
phor, the illuminatmg epithet, will be 
found throughout his work. In his 
shorter poems he reveals an iromc wit, 
some of which resembles the epigrammatic 
forcefulness of the Nay-saying paradoxes 
found in Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra And m some of his shorter pieces 
there are also passages of descriptive bril- 
liance, particularly in his ‘Love the Wild 
Swan,’ which are characteristic of the m- 
sight that lUununes Jeffers’ use of natural 
phenomena in the symbolism of his more 
ambitious poems. Despite his tendency to 
overstress the mere show of power m his 
vivid imagery, and despite his seemmgly 
endless repetiuon of the theme of mcest m 
his poetic narratives, he is justly regarded 
today as one of the major figures m Amer- 
ican poetry. 

Son of a scholar who taught him poetry, 
Jeffers went to school during his travels 
abroad as a child, was graduated from Occi- 
dental College m Los Angeles, Cahforma, 
and spent some time at the Universities of 
Zurich and Southern California, and at the 
Los Angeles Medical School He now hves 
at Tor House, which he built with own 
hands at Mount Carmel m Cahforma. 


Flagons and Appla(XJ^ Angeles, Calif., 
1912) 

CaltformansQi Y., 191^^. 

Tamar, and Other PoemsQ>iY., 1924). 

Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems 
(N Y , 1925) 

The Women at Point Sur(N.Y ,1927) 
Cawdor, and Other Poc»w(N Y , 1928). 

Dear Judas, and Other PoeTns(Ji Y., 1928). 
Descent to the Dead(N Y , 1931). 

Thurso's Landtng(Ji Y., 1932). 

Give Your Heart to the Hawks, and Other 
Poemr(N Y , 1933) 

Solstice and Other Poetnsfji Y , 1935) 

Such Counsels You Gave to Afe(N Y , 1937). 
The Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers 

(NY, 1938) 

L.Adamic, Robinson Jeffers^ a Portrait 
(Seattle, Wash., 1929) 

L C Powell, Robinson Jeffers, the Man and 
Hts Work(Xx>s Angeles, Cahf, 1934). 
Foreword by Robmson Jeffers 
G Sterhng, Robinson Jeffers, the Man and 
the Arttsl(N.Y., 1926) 

H.Hatcher, ‘The Torches of Violence,’ 
English Journal JCRIW, 91-99 
R Humphries, ‘Robmson Jeffers,’ Modem 
Mc«tW>>,VIII, 680-89, 748-53 
S.S Alberts, A Bibliography of the Works 
of Robinson Jeffers(ti Y , 1933) Con- 
tams mvaluable commentary by Jeffers 
on his poetry. 


EUGENE O’NEILL (1888-) 


Eugene O’Neill is the first American 
dramatist of importance, and with his plays 
the American theatre became somethmg 
more than an expensive diversion for its 
audience His first one-act plays of the sea 
were produced m 1916 on the wharves of 
Provmcetown, Massachusetts, later m the 
stables of Greenwich Village, and finally m 
the gilt theatres of Broadway O’Neill’s 
success marked that of a concerted effort to 
bung a native digmty to the stage 

His father was the famous actor James 
O’Neill, who dunng the ’nmeties played 
the role of the Count of Monte Cristo 
throughout America Eugene O’Neill was 
brought up m the theatre, and has never 
lost hi§ sense sattkhr of the dramatic or of 
the poijentiahties of the grandiose from 
winch he ostensibly reacted He has been a 


contmual pioneer and experimenter m the 
techmque of the theatre, and has brought 
mto It most of the themes which had mter- 
ested writers of his time. 

"O’Neill’s first plays were based on his 
own experiences as a sailor m the Carib- 
bean, they demonstrated both his sense of 
reahsm and his keen ear for common 
speech The theatre needed such gifts. 
Desire Under the Elms, produced m 1924, 
was a brilliant example of his talents. The 
psychological value of sound he mdicated 
through the tom-toms in his Emperor Jones, 
1920 The force of psychological knowledge 
m Its revelation of man’s duality was 
brought out, m combinauon with man’s 
spintual and material ambiguity, by the use 
of the masks of The Great God Brown, 1925, 
the theme of which is in many ways the 
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most significant of O’Neill’s plays. The in- 
terest in 1^ dominating impulsions of sex 
was m his Strange Interlude^ 1928, whose 
nine acts were an indication of his impa- 
tience with the restrictions of time m rela- 
tion to theatrical production Even the use 
of parallel overtones, which Pound and 
Ehot had used in poetry and James Joyce 
had employed m prose, were brought to 
the theatre in Mourmng Becomes Electra, 
1931, a modem apphcation of the problems 
raised in the Agamemnon trilogy of 
Aeschylus This awareness of the possi- 
bihnes of the stage has been no smaU part 
of O’Neill’s contribution In recogmtion of 
his accomplishment, he was given m 1937 
the Nobel Prize m hterature 

O’Neill’s desire to extend the bound- 
aries of the stage has on occasion caused 
him to look beyond it. It is on these terms 
that Lazarus Laughed(N Y , 1926), ‘a play 
for the imaginary theatre,’ should be read 
The Lucretian laughter of Lazarus is the 
triumphant Yes' of modern materialism 
But the significance of the play does not he 
entirely m its summation of post-war behef 
For both m its rhythmical language and in 
Its use of the chorus it is an important 
milestone in a determined effort (smce the 
era of Wilham Vaughn Moody) to give life 
to poetical drama O’Neill added what 
Moby’s followers lacked, a sense of the 
theatre 

Thtrst and Other One Act Plays{Boston, 
1914). 

The Moon of the Canbbees, and Six Other 
Plays of the 5 ea(N.Y , 1919) 


Beyond the Honzon(ti.Y., 1920). 

GoW(N.y , 1920). 

The Emperor Jones, Diffrent, The Strata 
(N.Y., 1921)'. 

The Hairy Ape' Anna Christie: The First 
Manfti Y , 1922) 

All God’s Chillun Got Wings, and Welded 
(N.Y , 1924) 

Desire Under the ElmsCti Y., 1925). 

The Great God Brovin The Pounudn: The 
Moon of the Canbbees and Other Plays 
(NY., 1926) 

Marco Millions(Jt:i Y , 1927) 

Lazarus Laughedfti Y., 1927) 

Strange Interlude(H Y , 1928) 

DynamoQ^.Y , 1929). 

Mourning Becomes Electra(^ Y , 1931). 

Ah, lFi/der«eK'(N Y , 1933). 

Days Without End(N Y , 1934) 

The Plays of Eugene 0 ’N«i/(N.Y , 1934- 
35) i2vols 

Nine Plays of Eugene O’Neill (N Y , 

1932) 

B H Clark, Eugene O’Neill, the Man and 
Hts PlaysCN Y , 1936) 

A H Quinn, A History of the American 
Drama from the Civil War to the Present 
Day(N Y , 1927), II, 165-206 
A D Mickle, Six Plays of Eugene O’Neill 
(N Y , 1929) 

J T Shipley, The Art of Eugene O’Neill 
(Seattle, Washington, 1928) 

R D Skmner, Eugene O’NeillQA Y. and 
Toronto, 1935) 

S K Wmther, Eugene O’Netim Y , 1934) 
F.Fergusson, ‘Eugene O’Neill,’ Hound & 
Hom,in,i4S-6o. 


GERTRUDE STEIN (1874-) 


The publication in 1909 of Gertrude Stem’s 
Three Lives marked the appearance of a 
significant hterary pioneer These stones of 
Swedish and German peasants and of a 
Negress were Miss Stem’s first attempts m 
what has been l^er constant aim, ‘to get to 
the very core of the commumcation of the 
intuition.’ She brought about this com- 
mumcation through words and rhythms 
paiticularly suited to the mtelhgences of 
her characters. Her discovery was an im- 
portant step m reahsm. 

Her work was an example of the m- 


creased sensitivity on the part of wnters to 
the revelations of psychological research. 
She was herself a tramed psychologist, and 
had been one of Wilham James’ favorite 
students when she attended Radclific Col- 
lege This study she contmued at Johns 
Hopkms until 1903, when she left America, 
to settle first m London and then m Paris. 
It was under James that she first began her 
research m the problem of automatic wnt- 
mg, out of which came her understanding 
of Its value in the expression of diaracter 
Out of her knowledge of psychology 
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came also her perception of the values at- 
tached to mdividual words, and the am- 
biguities which arise from the varying at- 
tachments of meaning by individuals. This 
led to her concentrauon upon the essence 
of words, and to a consequent simphfica- 
tion and clarity m their use It was this 
aspect of her work which caused Sherwood 
Anderson to remark concerning her. 

Miss Stein is a worker m words with 
the same loving touch in her strong fin- 
gers that was characteristic of the women 
of the kitchens of the buck houses m the 
town of my boyhood She is an Amer- 
ican woman of the old sort, one who cares 
for the handmade goodies and who 
scorns the factory-made foods, and m 
her own great kitchen she is makmg 
something with her materials, some- 
thing sweet to the tongue and fragrant to 
the nostrils. 

And It was as a result of the encouragement 
and stimulation which her example gave to 
writers like Ernest Hemingway and Sher- 


wood Anderson, that she could say of the 
latter ‘Sherwood Anderson had a gemus 
for usmg the sentence to convey a direct 
emouon ’ Such direct conveyance is an 
important characteristic of motjem Amer- 
ican prose 

In her essay, ‘How Writing Is Written,’ 
Miss Stein sums up the progress of her 
experimentation. That she had completed 
both Three Lives and The Making of 
Amencans(Pans, 1924) durmg the first dcc-- 
ade of the century demonstrates that much, 
fine writing is unsuspected by its own age. 

Tender ButtonsQ^ Y , 1 9 14) 

The Making of AmericansO^ Y , 1934). 
Abridged, with a preface by Bernard 
Fay 

Three Lives(fi.Y , 1933) 

Lectures in America(fi Y , 1935) 

Four Saints in Three y4cK(N Y , 1934). 

The Autobiography of Alice B Toklas 

(N Y , 1933) 

Everybody's AutobiographyiN Y , 1937). 
Portraits and Bray ersQA.Y , 1934) 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON (1876-1941) 


The career of few writers better illustrates 
the common hterary desire to attam the 
morality of form than does that of Sher- 
wood Anderson When as a middle-aged, 
fairly prosperous factory-owner, he walked 
out of his office to learn the craft of writing, 
he became as much a symbol of America’s 
spiritual uneasmess as the factory was of 
America’s urge for material achievement 
In the first years of Anderson’s groping 
revolt he formulated his ‘Apology for 
Crudity’ which became a creed for lesser 
men and a stamp for himself 

For a long time I have believed that 
crudity is an mevitable quahty m the 
production of a really sigmficant present- 
day American hterature How mdeed is 
one to escape the obvious fact that there 
IS as yet no native subtlety of thought or 
hvmg among us^ And if we are a crude 
and childhke people, how can our htera- 
ture hope to escape the influence of that 
£act? Why indeed should we want it to 
escape? 


Anderson recogmzed m other men a 
groping similar to his own Mankmd was 
represented m his symbol of the teacher 
whose sensitive hands had the artist’s urge 
to create form or at least to touch beauty. 
The teacher was misunderstood and driven 
out ‘Men had erected walls about them- 
selves and all men were perhaps des- 
tined to stand forever behmd the walls — 
on which they constantly beat with their 
fists, or with whatever tools they could get 
hold of Wanted to break through to some- 
thmg, you understand One couldn’t quite 
make out whether there was just one great 
wall or many httle mdividual walls.’ 

The highest wall, m the period when 
Amenca was somewhat belatedly reading 
Freud, seemed to be Sex Anderson’s re- 
alistic stories of American village life m 
Winesburg, OhtoQSl Y , 1919) were chiefly 
concerned with this frustration. Many 
Mamages{Fi Y , 1923) and Dark Laughter 
(N Y , 1925) were navels based on the 
same, perhaps at the time unconscious, 
symbol of mcompleteness. 
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‘One who thinks a great deal about 
people and what they are up to in the world 
comes mevitably in tune to relate them to 
experiences connected with his own life.’ 
Tlus notation m Sherwood Anderson's 
Notebookiyi.Y , 1926) mdicates both the 
structural method and the fuller compre- 
hension demonstrated m his story ‘Death 
in the Woods ’ The nucleus of the story 
was an incident which he had witnessed as 
\ boy, and which had haunted him by his 
imual percepuon of the mcompleteness of 
his understandmg Remimscendy, m A 
Story Teller's Storv(N Y , 1924), he wrote 

There are so many people in that land 
of whom I should like to tell you I 
should hke to take you with me through 
the gate mto the land, let you wander 
there with me There are people there 
with whom I should like you to talk 
There is the old woman accompamed by 
the gigantic dogs who died alone m a 
wood on a wmter day, the stout man 
with the gray eyes and with the pack on 
his back, who stands talkmg to the beau- 
tiful woman as she sits m her carnage, 
the httle dark woman with the boyish 
husband who hves m a small house by a 
dusty road far out m the country 
These and many other figures, all 
havmg a hfe of tlieir own, all playmg 
forever m the field of my fancy The 
fanciful shadowy life stnvmg to take on 
fiesh, to hve as you and I hve, to come 
out of the shadowy world of the fancy 
into the actuality of accomphshed art. 

Gradually, as Anderson had his own expe- 
riences, he was able to relate them to the 
story of the old woman, and to express 
them in a series of convolutions from the 
central incident which represents the m- 
creasmg arcumference of lus own compre- 
hension. This is the formulation of all 
wriung. , 

‘I belifcve,’ says Anderson, ‘that, m this 
matter of form, it is largely a matter of 
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depth of feehng ’ The conclusion of ‘Death 
m the Woods’ is significant. ‘A thing so 
complete has its owm beauty ’ It was 
Anderson’s own answer to crudity 

He answered it as well m the bare beauty 
of his style Anderson has contrived an 
idiom of his own, which at its best has the 
quahues of great prose He has almost a 
poet’s ear for rhythm, which he is able to 
control and turn to fit either the emotion or 
the idea with which he is concerned. ‘The 
wnter,’ he says, ‘is seeking a certain tune, 
a rhythm. When he has caught it the words 
and sentences flow freely There is a new 
cunmng, a new majesty to his thoughts ’ 
This new cunmng and majesty is apparent 
in ‘Death in the Woods ’ 

Sherwood Anderson was bom at Cam- 
den, Ohio, and brought up m an environ- 
ment similar to that which he describes m 
the stones of his childhood Tar, a Mid- 
west Childhood (N Y , 1926) and Windy 
McPherson's Son (N Y , 1916) His later 
life of escape from the conventional hfe of 
a manufacturer and his development as a 
writer is told m A Story Teller's Story 
(N Y , 1924) Recently he has hved at 
Marion, Virgmia, where he is the owner of 
a newspaper. 

Poor Whue^t^.Y , 1920). 

The Triumph of the EggQd Y , 1921). 

Horses and Men(N Y , 1923) 

Hello Towns '{'Pi Y , 1929) 

Death in the Woods and Other Stoneslfi Y , 

1933) 

C B Chase, Sherwood Anderson (N.Y., 
1927) 

CFadiman, ‘Sherwood Anderson the 
Search for Salvation,’ Nation, CXXXY, 
454-56 

N B Fagm, The Phenomenon of Sherwood 
.i^ndcricJiCBaltimore, 1927). Contams a 
bibliography 

R Smith, ‘Sherwood Anderson,’ Sewanee 
Review, XXXVll, 159-63 
C Van Doren, ‘Smclair Lewis and Sher- 
wood Anderson,’ Century,C'X., 362-69. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY (1898-) 

The influence of Ernest Hemmgway’s tuxe may be said to be as marked as the in- 
prose upon the younger short-story writers fluence of T S Eliot’s verse upon *the 

of the post-war period m American htera- younger poets of the same era Hemingivay, 
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like many other novelists of his generation, 
has acknowledged a debt to the early prose 
of Gertrude Stein Yet Hemingway’s ear- 
hest writing, exhumed from school publi- 
cations, reveals the fact that his hard- 
hittmg short sentences m prose preceded 
whatever literary influences his later work 
may possess 

During the World War he belonged to a 
group of writers which mduded John Dos 
Passes, Archibald MacLeish, and Malcolm 
Cowley These men, who had served in the 
War, and who afterwards went to Pans to 
assimilate their War experiences, were the 
acknowledged leaders of what Gertrude 
Stem called ‘the lost generation ’ One of 
the best examples of the hterature which 
was to define the character of ‘America’s 
Post-War Period’ is Hemmgway’s short 
story, ‘Hills Like White Elephants ’ An- 
other example of Hemmgway’s appheapon 
of an extraordinary craftsmanship is ‘The 
Undefeated ’ 

His second book. In Our Time, was pub- 
lished in Pans in 1924 It was followed by 
three novels. The Sun Also Y , 

1926), A Farewell to ArmsQ^ Y , 1929), and 
To Have and To Have Ner(N Y , 1937), 
and two books of short stories Men Without 
Women(^ Y , 1926) and Winner Take 
Nothing(NY., 1933) No less important 
than the appearance of these books is the 
influence exerted by Hemingway’s pomt of 
view towards hterature — an influence which 
is exempLfied in his short stories and 
which was stated m his Death in the After- 
nnow(N Y , 1932) 

This too to remember If a man wntes 
dearly enough any one can see if he 
fakes If he mysufies to avoid a straight 
statement, which is very different from 
breakmg so-called rules of syntax or 
grammar to make an effect which can be 
obtamed m no other way, the writer takes 
a longer time to be known as a fake and 
other writers who are afflicted by the 
same necessity will praise him m their 
own defense True mysticism should not 
be confused with incompetence m writ- 
ing which seeks to mystify where there 
IS no mystery but is really only the 
necessity to fdte to cover lack of knowl- 
edge or the mabihty to state clearly 
Mysticism imphes a mystery and there 


are many mysteries; but incompetence is 
not one of them, nor is ovenyntten 
journalism made hterature by the mjeo 
uon of a false epic quahty Remember 
this too all bad writers are in love with 
the epic 

Hemmgway’s preoccupation with the 
theme of death, which so frequently eptets 
the violent acuon of his stones, is also char- 
acteristic of the group of writers m which 
he assumed leadership It was as though 
the great sacrifice of the hves of young men 
durmg the World War had given Hemmg- 
way a parucularly keen awareness to the pre- 
cariousness of hvmg But this awareness also 
left Its mark upon the elements of his prose 
style, which, m its effort to convey emotion 
m the fewest possible words, stripped naked 
the very core of the sentimentahty that was 
characteristic of the men and women who 
were brought to life m his fiction 

Ernest Hemmgway was bom at Oak 
Park, Illmois, m 1898 He attended the 
pubhc schools of Michigan, where he was 
brought up He was a reporter in Kansas 
City at the outbreak of tlie World War, and 
he left to join the volunteer ambulance imit 
in France Later he served with the Itahan 
army, and after the war remamed abroad as 
correspondent for the Toronto Star He 
lived for some years m Paris as a corre- 
spondent for the Hearst papers, and while 
there came to know Gertmde Stem and to 
concentrate on his own writmg Of re- 
cent years he has hved at Key West, Flor- 
ida 

Three Stories & Ten Poe»w(Dijon, France, 
1923). 

The Torrents of SpnngfH Y , 1926) 

Green Hills of Afnca{Fi Y , 1935) 

The Fifth Column and the First Forty-Nine 
(N.Y , 1938) Collected short stories. 

M Cowley, ‘A Farewell to Spam,’ New Re- 
public, IDiXlIl, 

R M Lovett, ‘Ernest Hemmgway,’ English 
JoMrna/,XXI, 609-17 

L.Kirstem, ‘The Canon of Death,’ Hound 
(S’ //om,V,5i9-39. 

C Fadiman, ‘Ernest HemmgWay an Amer- 
ican Byron,’ iVanow,CXXXVI,63-64 j 
L.H.Cohn, A Bibliography of the vmtmgs of ' 
Ernest HemmgwayQA.Y ., 1931). 
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JOHN DOS PASSOS (1896-) 


Although John Dos Passes’ first novel. 
One Man’s Imtiatton — 1917 (London, 
1920), was the story based on his experi- 
ences in the World War, it was not until 
1921, when his second novel of the War, 
Three Soldiers, was pubhshed in America 
that his abilities as a reahstic prose writer 
were widely recognized In 1927 his third 
novel, Manhattan Tranter, mtroduced a 
novehst whose experiments m the writing 
of prose are of first importance. 

The extraverted energy which marks the 
prose of John Dos Passes has its ongms m 
his boyhood readmg of the novels of Cap- 
tain Marryat as well as m his experiences in 
the writmg of nervous, brilliant, hberal 
journahsm To these may be added his ad- 
miration for the poetry of Cendrars, a con- 
temporary French poet, whose verse is 
characterized by its extraordinary velocity 
and vivid unpressiomsm 

Upon completion of his trilogy. The 
42nd Parailel(ti Y , 1930), Nineteen Ntne- 
teen{N Y , 1932), and The Big Money 
(N Y , 1936), brought together U S A 
(N Y , 1937), Jolin Dos Passos emerged 
as a ma)or figure in contemporary Ameri- 
can fiction No less remarkable than his 
assimilation of the historical events and 
situations which characterized the years 
of the World War and the decade imme- 
diately following It was his abihty to create 
a new techmque m the wriung of a social 
novel It may be said that the techmque 
of U S A bears a close relationship to 
the techmque of the cmema John Dos 
Passos’ method of telhng a story has within 
It all the devices which have made the 
uses of montage so effecuve to audiences 
in a motion picture theater His broken 


narranve of the fives of his characters, his 
‘news reels’ which are direct quotations 
of headhnes and fragments of items chpped 
from newspapers, his ‘camera eye’ which 
records his personal impressions of the 
events which dominate the fives of his 
characters, his biographies of the leadmg 
figures in contemporary American fife, 
written in imrhymed and syncopated prose, 
a prose which closely resembles the verse 
of Carl Sandburg and Edgar Lee Alasters, 
— all combme to create a visual impression 
of remarkable vividness and unquesuonable 
veracity The social philosophy which un- 
derhes the theme of U S A is mdicated by 
his sympathetic and penetraung biography 
of Thorsten Veblen in The Big Money, 
the last novel of his trilogy 

John Dos Passos was born m Chicago m 
1896 Durmg his adolescence. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire was 
his Bible. He was educated at Harvard, 
where he received the degree of A B m 
1916 In a news item m Time, August 10, 
1936, it IS reported that though he was grad- 
uated cum laude from Harvard he thinks he 
got httle out of college and regards his 
four years there as largely wasted His 
latest book is Journeys Between Wars 
(N Y , 1938), a collection of the reportonal 
travel sketches which he has been writing 
since 1922 

A Pushcart at the CurbfN Y , 1922). 

Three PlaysfFl Y , 1934) 

M Cowley, ‘The Poet and the World,’ New 
Republic,T,XX,303-O5 
G Hicks, ‘John Dos Passos,’ Bookman, 
LXXV, 32-42. 


T S ELIOT (1888-) 


The general acceptance of modern verse 
has come very largely through the poetry 
of T.S Eliot This has been brought about 
not because other men have m general 
agreed with what Ehot has had to say at 
various stages of his development, but be- 
cause his continued preoccupation with, 
and articulated solutions of, the problem of 


commumcation have both clarified his own 
expression and given the means to other 
poets to clarify theirs 

The position of the poet and of the critic 
today IS indicated by Ehot m the first of the 
Charles Ehot Norton Lectures which he 
gave at Harvard Umversity m the wmter of 

1932-33- 
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When I speak of modern poetry as 
being extremely critical, I mean that the 
contemporary poet, who is not merely a 
composer of graceful verses — is forced 
to ask himself such quesdons as 'what 
IS poetry for^’, not merely ‘what am I 
to say’’ but rather ‘how and to whom 
am I to say it’’ We have to commum- 
cate — if It is commumcation, for the 
word may beg the question — an experi- 
ence which is not an experience in the 
ordinary sense, for it may only exist, 
formed out of many personal experiences 
ordered m some way which may be very 
different from the way of valuation of 
practical hfe, in the expression of it If 
poetry is a form of ‘commumcation,’ 
yet that which is to be commimicated is 
the poem itself, and only mcidentally the 
experience and the thought which have 
gone into it The poem’s existence is 
somewhere between the writer and the 
reader, it has a reality which is not sim- 
ply the reality of what the writer is trymg 
to ‘express,’ or of Ins experience of 
writmg It, or of the experience of the 
reader or of the writer as reader 

Thomas Stearns Ehot was bom at St 
Louis, Missouri, in 1888 In 1909 he was 
graduated from Harvard Umversity, and in 
the next year was given his master’s degree 
Durmg the winter of 191 1-12 he was at the 
Sorbonne in Pans and from 1912 to 1914 
was a student at Merton College, Oxford 
Since then he has remained in England, 
where he has become a British subject 
In an mtroduction to Thu American 
lPbr/d(London, 1928) by Edgar A Mow- 
-er, Ehot has discussed his past 

I have a background which Mr Mow- 
rer would recogmze, and which is differ- 
ent from that of the nativ'e European and 
from that of many Americans My family 
were New Englanders, who had been 
settled — my branch of it — for two gen- 
erations in the South West — which was, 
m my own time, rapidly becoming merely 
the Middle West The family guarded 
jealously its connections with New Eng- 
land, but It was not until years of matu 
rity that I perceived that I myself had 
always been a New Englander m the 
South West, and a South Westerner m 


New England, when I was sent to school 
m New England I lost my southern ac- 
cent without ever acquiring the accent of 
the native Bostonian. In New England I 
missed the long dark river, the ailanthus 
trees, the flaming cardmal birds, the high 
hmestone bluffs where we searched for 
fossil shell-fish, in Missouri I missed the 
fir trees, the bay and goldenrod, the 
song-sparrows, the red gramte and the 
blue sea of Massachusetts I remember a 
friend of my school-days, whose family 
had lived m the same New England sea- 
port for two hundred and fifty years In 
some ways his background was as differ- 
ent from mine as that of any European 
My grandmother — one of my grand- 
mothers — had shot her own wild turkeys 
for dinner, his had collected Chinese 
pottery brought home by the Salem chp- 
pers It was perhaps easier for the grand- 
son of pioneers to migrate eastward than 
It would have been for my friend to mi- 
grate m any direcuon 

‘The Love Song of J Alfred Prufrock’ 
was written while Ehot was still an under- 
graduate at Harvard, and its reflection of 
Laforgue is mdicative of his early and inde- 
pendent recognition of the importance of 
French poetry to English verse Ehot said 
in 1918 ‘It is exactly as wasteful for a poet 
to do what has been done already, as for a 
biologist to rediscover Mendel’s discov- 
eries The French poets m question have 
made “discoveries” in verse of which we 
cannot afford to be ignorant, discoveries 
which are not merely a concern for French 
syntax To remain with Wordsworth is 
equivalent to ignormg the whole of science 
subsequent to Erasmus Darwin ’ Ehot’s 
recepuviiy to the lessons of the French, of 
the Elizabethan dramatists, as well as to 
the Pound of ‘Hugh Sciwyn Mauberley’ 
and the ‘Cantos’ has given him the tech- 
nical strength of tradition. 

Ehot has also been one of the first to 
recogmze m poetry the importance of 
anthropology as a frame of reference to the 
modem mind The investigation of variant 
civihzations and rehgtons has brought forth 
certam common denominators which can 
serve as fresh symbols of interrelationship. 
‘The Golden Bough,' Ehot said in 1921, 
‘can be read m two ways as a collection of 
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entertaining myths, or as a revelauon of 
that vamshed mind of which our mind is a 
contmuauon ’ Eliot has chosen the second 
way, and utilized it in accord with his ob- 
servation that ‘in art there should be inter- 
penetration and metamorphosis ’ In this 
way he has managed to combine timehness 
with timelessness 

The dramatic quahty of Ehot’s earhest 
verse makes it easy to understand why he 
has become more and more mterested in 
dramauc poetry, until he rmght say m the 
last of the Charles Ehot Norton Lectures. 

The ideal medium for poetry, to my 
mind, and the most direct means of 
social ‘usefulness’ for poetry, is the 
theatre In a play of Shakespeare you get 
several levels of sigmficance For the 
simplest auditors there is the plot, for 
the more thoughtful the character and 
conflict of character, for the more liter- 
ary the words and phrasmg, for the 
musically sensiuve the rhythm, and for 
auditors of greater sensitiveness and un- 
derstandmg a meaning which reveals 
Itself gradually And I do not bebeve 
that the classification of audience is so 
clear-cut as this, but rather that the 
sensitiveness of every auditor is acted 
upon by all these elements at once, 
though in different degrees of conscious- 
ness At none of these levels is the auditor 
bothered by the presence of that which 
he does not understand, or by the pres- 
ence of that in which he is not interested. 

The development of Ehot’s attitudes and 
behefs has been always fresh and consist- 
ent The uncertainty and tirmdity of J. Al- 
fred Prufrock resulted naturally enough m 
the stenhty of Gerontion, which he epito- 
mized in his contemporary picture of ‘The 
Waste Land ’ Then, standing as it were at 
the edge of a precipice, and faced with the 
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necessity of behef and advancement, Ehot 
turned to the right, as others were to turn 
to the left Because he moved with the ut- 
most seriousness and smcerity, the expres- 
sion of his own progress has been vitally 
useful for the expression of any progress, 
and the imphcations of his essay on ‘Reh- 
gion and Literature’ can serve many 
masters 

But above all Ehot is a poet 

Collected Poems, I909-I935(N Y, 1936). 
TheRockO^ Y , 1934) 

Murder in the Cathcdral(ti Y , 1935). 
Selected Essays, I9r7-I932(N Y , 1932). 

The Use of Poetry and the Use of Cnttctsm 

(N Y., 1933) 

After Strange Godi(N Y , 1934) 

Essays, Ancient and Modern(N Y , 1936) 
‘Gerontion’ and ‘The Hollow Men’(Har- 
vard University Phonograph Records, 
No 3, SS-5053) A recording by Ehot 
F O Matthiessen, The Achievement of T S 
£/jot(Boston, 1935) 

C Aiken, ‘After Ash Wednesday,’ Poetry, 
XLV,i6i--65 

R P Blackmur, The Double Agent(ii Y , 

1935)5184-218 

F R Leavis, New Bearings in English 
Po«oi(London, I932),75-I32 
T McGreevy, Thomas Steams Eliot(Lon- 
don, 1931) 

J C Ransom, ‘T S Eliot on Criticism,’ 
Saturday Review of Literature,'S.,S 74 
I A Richards, ‘The Poetry of T S Ehot,’ 
Living /lge,CCCXXIX,i 12-15 
A Tate, ‘Irony and Humihty,’ Hound Ef 
i/or«,IV,290-97 

E Wilson, Axel’s Castle{NY , 1931), 93- 
131 

H R Williamson, The Poetry of T S Ehot 
(London, 1932) 

M D Zabel, ‘T S Ehot in Mid-Career,’ 
Poetry ,XXXVI,330-37 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH (1892-) 


Archibald MacLeish’s New Found Land 
(Boston, 1930) was the first articulate ex- 
pression m poetry of a post-war generation, 
whose emouons had been reflected m the 
novels of Ernest Hemmgway and John Dos 
Passos MacLeish’s conversauon with An- 


drew Marvell represented the synthesis of 
the time-space relauonship which, when 
crystalhzed m poeuc form, represented the 
umty which the World War Imd seemed to 
deny Its comprehension was demonstrated 
in the substance given to MacLeish’s al- 
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ready characteristic smoothness and con- 
trol of the lyric Ime 

It was at this time, when he was past 
thirty, that MacLeish says that he began 
his real writmg The verve with which he 
had been able to express his travels in 
Persia, where after quittmg his law prac- 
uce he had wandered from the central 
cities of Bushire to Ispahan and Teheran, 
is still evident in a similar synthesis of the 
American scene m ‘Frescoes for Mr Rock- 
efeller’s City ’ In addition to this verve, 
the bnlhance and clarity of his visual im- 
agery and his sensitivity to hght and color 
contribute towards the success of his trans- 
lation of Bernae Diaz del Castillo’s True 
History of the Conquest of New Spam mto 
the narrative poem, Conquistador(Bostony 

1932) 

MacLeish’s consistent experimentations 
within conventional verse forms have been 
extended into the forms of poetic drama m 
PamcfN Y , 1935), of the radio play m The 
Fall of the Ctty(N Y , 1936), and into the 
newsreel sound-track techmque of Land of 


the Free(N.Y , 1938). This willingness to 
explore the potentiahties of contemporary 
media has been MacLeish’s greatest 
strength, and promises his greatest contri- 
bution to American verse 

Archibald MacLeish was educated at the 
Hotchkiss School in Connecticut, at Yale 
University, and at the Harvard Law 
School After a period durmg which he 
taught at Harvard and practised law, he 
went abroad in order to devote himself to 
writing For some years he was an editor of 
Fortune 

Poems i924-i933(Boston, 1933) 

Union Pacific — A BalletifN Y , 1934) 

Piiblic SpeechfN Y , 1936) 

D Fitts, ‘To Karthage Then I Came,’ 
Hound & //om,IV,637-4i 
L Jones, ‘Archibald MacLeish a Modern 
Metaphysical,’ English Journal, NXIV , 
441-51 

M D Zabel, ‘The Cmema of Hamlet,’ 
Literary Opinion in Amenca(,N Y , 1937), 
415-26 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM (1888-) 


Of particular sigmficance in modern Amer- 
ican poetry was that group of Southern 
poets who issued, from the spring of 1922 
to the wmter of 1925, a co-operative )our- 
nal of poetry, called The Fugitive, pubhshed 
at Nashville, Tcimessee The leader of this 
group of seven was John Crowe Ransom, 
who was graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, taught there for many years, and is 
now a member of the faculty of Kenyon 
College m Ohio The magazine grew from 
the discussions of the original members, 
all friends They mcluded AUen Tate, 
Donald Davidson, and others At first the 
poets contributmg to the magazine used 
pseudonyms, and the foreword to its first 
number indicated, m an amusing fashion, 
a change in Southern literature It said m 
part 

The Fugitive flees from nothing faster 
than from the highcaste Brahmins of the 
Old South Without raismg the question 
of whether the blood in the veins of its 
editors runs red, they at any rate are not 
advertising it as blue, mdeed, as to pedi- 


gree, they cheerfully invite the most un- 
favorable inference from the circum- 
stances of their anonymity. 

An anthology gathered from the poetry 
of this group and called Fugitives was pub- 
hshed in 1928 It represents the South’s 
most distinguished contribution to modern 
regional poetry 

Ransom is one of the most truly original 
poets of our time His approach is tangen- 
tial, and his verse is always sophisticated in 
Its use of formal, lyrical device Mark Van 
Doren has spoken of his ‘almost acid gaiety’ 
and of his use of ‘fresh reahstic words ’ In 
general, it may be said that his verse sug- 
gests the very quality of ironic disillusion- 
ment that many writers of the South, who 
are less gifted than he, have^ attempted to 
convey 

A Tennesseean by birth. Ransom, after 
graduating from Vanderbilt, was a RJiodcs 
scholar at Christ Church, Oxford, from 
1910 to 1913, when he received his B A 
Six years later, in 1919 his first book. 
Poems About God, appeared, with an in- 
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troduction by Christopher Morley After 
five more years his second volume, Chilh 
and Feuer(i924), showed the maturity of 
his craftsmanship, for it contains within 
It some of the best poetry, and certainly 
the most distmguished lyricism that the 
South has produced m its present gener- 
ation 


Grace After MeatQA Y , 1924) 

Two Gentlemen tn Bonds(ti Y , 1927) 

God Without TkunderQti Y , 1930) 

The World’s Bodyfti Y , 1938) 

‘The Aesthetic of Regionalism,’ The Amer- 
ican Review,ll,2go-3io. 

R P Warren, ‘John Crowe Ransom, a 
Study m Irony,’ Virginia Quarterly Re- 
OTew,XI,93-ii2 


ALLEN TATE (1899-) 


Allen Tate’s work is best known for its 
representaUon of culture to be found south 
of the Mason-Dixon Ime Tate is the most 
eloquent member of the South’s ‘new gen- 
eration’ smce the close of the World War. 
Perhaps the best known of his poems is 
‘The Ode to the Confederate Dead,’ which 
is a brilliant exercise in the uses of twen- 
tieth-century rhetoric 

He has written exhaustively of his own 
work m an essay characteristically enutled 
‘Narcissus as Narcissus’ m The Virginia 
Quarterly Review Concerning his ‘Ode to 
the Confederate Dead’ he wrote 

That poem is ‘about’ sohpsism or 
Narcissism, or any other ism that denotes 
the failure of the human personahty to 
function properly m nature and soaety. 
Society (and ‘nature’ as modern society 
constructs it) appears to offer lirmted 
fields for the exercise of the whole man, 
who wastes his energy piecemeal over 
separate funcuons that ought to come 
under a umty of bcmg (Until the last 
generation, only certain women were 
whores, having been set aside as special 
mstances of sex amid a social scheme 
that held the general behef that sex must 
be part of a whole, now the general be- 
lief is that sex must be special ) Without 


umty we get the remarkable self-con- 
sciousness of our age 

The number of Greek and Latin denva- 
tives m Tate’s vocabulary mdicates to his 
readers his admiration for the frequently 
elaborate sonorous and at times archaic 
word His most enduring claims to orig- 
inality, however, are to be found in the 
quality of his wit This is used for the ex- 
pression of mingled anger and disillusion- 
ment which characterizes the amtude of 
the post war Southerner who is all too con- 
saous of the defects exisung m contem- 
porary American avihzauon 
Allen Tate was born m Wmchester, 
Kentucky, m 1899 He received his A B. 
from Vanderbilt Umversity m 1922 Under 
the leadership of John Crowe Ransom he 
edited the Fugitive. His first book of poems, 
Mr Pope and Other Poems, appeared m 
1928 Poems 1928-1931 was published m 
1932 In 1936 he pubhshed The Mediter- 
ranean and Other Poems, and m 1937 his 
Selected Poems He now lives m Tennessee 
m a large house overlookmg the Cumber- 
land River 

Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas 

(NY, 1936) 

The FathersQA.Y., 1938). A novel 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENfiT 1,1898-) 


The appeariice of Stephen Vmcent 
Ben^t’s fourth book of poems. Tiger Joy 
(N Y , 1925), gave character to his rising 
reputation as a young and fehcitous Amer- 
ican poet Three years later, his epic of the 
Civil War, JoAn Brown’s Body, brought with 
Its pubhcation the recogmuon of a wide 


readmg public The poem contamed a 
great variety of diversification, extendmg 
from loose, long rhythms approximating 
prose to short passages of lyric eloquence. 
In his latest book of poems. Burning City 
(N Y., 1936), he extended his range into 
free verse with powerful impact m his 
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‘Litany for Dictatorships ’ His octave of 
sonnets in ‘The Golden Corpse’ and the 
dedicatory sonnets to John Brown’s Body 
paint purely American backgrounds m a 
manner fresh and new, and the recent 
senes of ‘Nightmares,’ devoted to com- 
mentary on our possible future, seems little 
more fantastic than certam developments 
in the history of our own time 

Ben6t has come a long way since he over- 
came the early influence of Robert Brown- 
mg, William Morris, and Gilbert K Ches- 
terton, which was at different times evident 
m his earhest work in verse But even his 
first small book, published at the age of 
seventeen, presented a series of Roman por- 
traits with remarkable vigor The variety of 
his poetry, from bizarre and humorous to 
trenchantly grave and dramauc, may be 
safely left to the audit of the future In 

LfiONIE AE 

With the publication of her first book of 
poems, Those Not Elect(N Y , i925),Leome 
Adams was immediately recognized as one 
of the few distinguished lyricists of the 
day The quahty of her imagination, which 
so closely resembles the characteristics 
of seventeenth-century devotional verse, 
caused her to be classified as a ‘metaphys- 
ical poet ’ Her lyricism, however, more 
closely resembles the tonal quality of the 
poetry of Wilham Butler Yeats and Walter 
de la Mare, and the character of her ‘meta- 
physics’ has something of the same qmck- 
emng influence upon contemporary poetry 
as the verse of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
As Babette Deutsch wrote in her critical 
study of modern verse. This Modem 
Poetry 


prose, his work m the novel, always full of 
vitality, has steadily improved, and today 
his best short stories are recognized as of 
unusual origmahty 

Stephen Vmcent Ben6t was bom m 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1898 He re- 
ceived his A B from Yale in 1919 He 
married Rosemary Carr of Chicago m 1921. 
He fives m New York City 

Ballads and Poems, i9i5-i93o(N Y , 1931) 
Spanish Bayonet(N Y , 1926) 

W R Bendt, ‘Round About Parnassus,’ 
Saturday Review of LiteratureNl\,4<)t 
L Bacon, ‘Stephen Vincent Benet,’ Satur- 
day Review of Literature, 'X.,6oS 
S R Darnels, ‘A Saga of the American Civil 
War,’ Contemporary Rez>iew,CXLVI, 
466-71 


S (1899-) 

None of her contemporaries has recorded 
with more delicate precision the motions 
of the hours and the seasons as sky and 
earth body them forth 

Miss Adams was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, in 1899 She was graduated from 
Barnard College in 1922, and from 1928 to 
1929 lived in London She returned to New 
York Qty in 1930 and was appointed to an 
instructorship in English at New York Um- 
versity Her second book. High Falcon, ap- 
peared in 1929 She IS now a member of 
the English faculty of Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vermont 


WILLIAM FAULKNER (1897-) 


No American writer has assimilated the 
various techmques of modern symbolism 
with greater ingenuity than has William 
Faulkner Although Sanctuary(Fi Y , 1931) 
is his best known novel. As I Lay Dying 
(N Y , 1930) IS his finest achievement A 
kmd of terrible awareness of death has been 
the theme he uses to s3mibofize the sense 
of decay which has preoccupied the South 
since the Reconstruction Period. The ne- 
cessity of finking this emotion with its 


symbol has resulted in a bmtal distortion 
of the incident on which he has based such 
stories as ‘Dry September ’ 

Faulkner was born m 1897, and was 
brought up in Oxford, Mississippi His 
undergraduate fife at the Umversity of 
Aiississippi, which he had entered as a spe- 
cial student at the age of sixteen, was 
broken by his enlistment m the Canadian 
Flymg Corps Durmg his station m Oxford, 
England, he listened to the umversity lec- 
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tures, and after the Armistice re-entered 
the Umversity of Mississippi, where he re- 
mained from 1919 to 1921 His first pub- 
lication was a volume of pastoral poetry. 
The Marble Faun^Boston, 1924) The ap- 
pearance of The Green Bough m 1933 is evi- 
dence of his awareness of the value of the 
techniques of contemporary poetry to a 
writer of psychological fiction His novel, 
The Sound and the Fury(H Y , 1929), is an 
illustration of his apphcation of those tech- 
niques to prose 

These i3(N Y , 1931) 

Light in AugustQ^ Y , 1932) 

Doctor Martino and Other Stories(bl Y , 

1934) 

Pyfof!(N Y , 1935) 


The UnvanquishedOA Y , 1938) 

The Wild Po/m<N Y , 1939) 

A Buttitta, ‘Wilham Faulkner That 
Writin’ Man of Oxford,’ Saturday Re- 
view of LitcraturcfUNlllfi-^ 

W R Benct, ‘Faulkner as a Poet,’ Saturday 
Review of Literature, IX, 565. 

H S Canby, ‘The School of Cruelty,’ Sat- 
urday Review of LiteraturefVll,6'j'i-’]^ 

G Hicks, ‘The Past and Future of William 
Faulkner,’ Bookman,'LXXTV ,17-2^. 

E Scott, On Wilham Faulkner's ‘The Sound 
and the Fury'fFl Y , 1929) 

A R Thompson, ‘The Cult of Cruelty,’ 
Bookman,'LXXlV ,477-^7 
A Starke, ‘An American Comedy an In- 
troduction to a Bibliography of WiUiam 
Faulkner,’ Colophon, Part XIX 


THOMAS WOLFE (1900-1938) 


The consciousness of disintegration which 
charactenzed the writing of the early 
nineteen-twenties changed to a general 
recognition of the necessity for some form 
of integrauon The novels of Thomas 
Wolfe express through the sensibilities of a 
single man a synthesis of human experi- 
ence 

The first two of Wolfe’s projected series 
of SIX novels, Look Homeward AngeKfi Y , 
1930) and Of Time and the RiverQfl Y , 
1935), succeed m re-creating the essential 
emotions out of the physical reality of 
American life such as a newsboy’s life in a 
small town, the all-night restaurant, the 
death of one’s father, a journey in a tram, 
the introduction to university life, and an 
American’s discovery of Europe The em- 
phasis which Wolfe placed on emotional 
values accounts for the extraordinary vivid- 
ness with which he was able to reconstruct 
the remembrance of things past in Amer- 
ican life 

The same emphasis on emotion ac- 
counts for Wolfe’s approximation of poetry 
in the writing of his prose The energy that 
this released resulted in one of the most 
spontaneous Examples of prose ever written 
in this or any country It is this spontaneity 


which brings to the reader those sensations 
which have been identified with the poetry 
of Whitman 

Wolfe’s prose shows a duality of purpose 
in the creation of both the starkly realistic 
and the fabulous character of human ex- 
perience In the latter, in particular, he 
represented what promises to be a new and 
vigorous development of American prose 
Thomas Wolfe was born at AshviUe, 
North Carolina, and attended both the 
University of North Carolina and Harvard 
University, where he was a student in Pro- 
fessor George Baker’s ‘47 Workshop ’ For 
a brief period he was an instructor in Eng- 
hsh literature at New York Umversity The 
manuscript of his third long novel. The Web 
and the Rockfii Y , 1939), was dehvered to 
his publishers just before his death in Balu- 
morc in September 1938 

From Death to Mormngfbi Y , 1935) 

The Story of a NovcKFi Y , 1936) 

H S Canby, ‘The River of Youth,’ Satur- 
day Review of Literature,Xl,l-z 
R P Warren, ‘A. Note on the Hamlet of 
Thomas Wolfe,’ American Review^, 
191-208 


HART CRANE (1899-1932) 


The pubhcation of Hart Crane’s The 
Bridge in 1930 was an event comparable to 
the appearance of T S Ehot’s The Waste 


Land m 1922 This ambitious poem was an 
attempt to synthesize the variety of poetic 
experience which durmg the preceding 
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decade had been subject to analysts As 
Crane wrote m 1929 

The poet’s concern must be, as al- 
ways, self-disctphne toward a formal m- 
tegration of experience For poetry is an 
architectural art, based not on Evolution 
or the idea of progress, but on the articu- 
lation of the contemporary human con- 
saousness siib specie tetermtatis, and m- 
clusive of all readjustments mcidcnt to 
science and other shifting factors related 
to that consciousness The key to the 
process of free creative activity which 
Coleridge gave us in his Lectures on 
Shakespeare exposes the responsibilities 
of every poet, modern or ancient, and 
cannot be improved upon ‘No work of 
true gemus,’ he says, ‘dares want its ap- 
propriate form, neither indeed is there 
any danger of this As it must not, so 
gemus cannot, be lawless for it is even 
this that constitutes its genius — the 
power of actmg creatively under laws of 
Its own origmation ’ 

No less important was his statement 
concermng the more techmcal problems of 
the post-war poet who sought to assimilate 
what had been regarded as a conflict be- 
tween the imagery of the machme and the 
imagery of natural phenomena 

For unless poetry can absorb the 
machme, 1 e , acclimatize it as naturally 
and casually as trees, cattle, galleons, 
castles and all other human associauons 
of the past, then poetry has failed of its 
ftdl contemporary function 

It was Crane’s mtention in writing The 
Bridge to recreate the Myth of America 


His choices of Brooklyn Bridge, of Poca- 
hontas, of Cutty Sark, and of the subway 
train for the symbohc representation of the 
American myth were dehberate they repre- 
sented the poet’s effort to recreate the 
beauty and intensity of livmg close to the 
very heart of American civihzation 

Despite the fact that The Bridge remams 
an unfimshed poem, one must seek for an 
analogy to the work of Rimbaud to find 
poetry of hke intensity and power As m 
the work of Rimbaud, Crane’s mysticism 
found Its expression through the medium 
of concrete and realistic imagery and lan- 
guage Perhaps no poet of his time so 
closely approximated the sensuous qual- 
lues of word, image, and tonal music that 
are generally regarded as characteristic of 
the poetry of John Keats 
Hart Crane was born in Garrettsville, 
Ohio, m 1899 He was educated m the 
public schools of Ohio and wrote copy in 
advertising offices m Cleveland and New 
York Like other members of his genera- 
tion, he crossed the Atlantic for a brief stay 
in Pans In 1932 he committed suicide by 
leaping from the deck of a north-bound 
steamer on the Gulf of Mexico 

White BuildmgsOA Y , 1926) With a fore- 
word by Allen Tate 

The Collected Poems of Hart CraneQA Y , 
1933) Edited with an introduction by 
Waldo Frank 

Phihp Horton, Hart CraneQA Y , 1937) 

A Tate, ‘In Memoriam Hart Crane,’ 
Hound & Horn,\ ,612-1^ 

, ‘Hart Crane and the American 

Mmd,’ Poetry, XL, 210-16 
G B Munson, DestinationsQA Y , 1928), 

160-77 


HORACE GREGORY (1898-) 


A COLLECTED ediuon of the poems of Hor- 
ace Gregory should bear its own utle, for 
his three books of poems are a single ex- 
pression of his search to know himself at 
the same time that he has been learnmg to 
imderstand the world m which he fives 
Chehea Rooming HouseQA Y , 1930) is a 
geographical illustration of the ultimately 
clarifymg effect on the sensibilities of an 
unsatisfied and romantic mind of a plunge 


from the academic milieu of home and um- 
versity mto the coarse vitality of lower 
West Side Manhattan fife The toughemng 
effect of this new milieu on his thought ap- 
pears to have been paralleled by that of 
Thomas Hardy on his poetry Somewhat 
belatedly, hence more eclectically, Gregory 
has increasmgly learned the lessons of mod- 
ern poeucs 

The mitial shock over, Gregory’s subsc- 
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quent volumes, No Retreat (NY, 1933) 
and Chorus for Survtval(N Y , 1935) indi- 
cate through their titles his own optimisuc 
position He has not written directly about 
himself so much as about that which he 
sees, and the implication of his work is not 
to be found m particular poems but rather 
through their relauonship to his central 
theme The characters of Chelsea have 
been mcreasingly supplemented by others 
which have come into Gregory’s widemng 
experience, as well as by a judicious utiliza- 
tion of his hterary heritage This heritage 
he has also developed by distmguished 
criticism It IS by these ways that he has 
achieved success m his expressed desire 
‘to combine the idiom of contemporary life 
with my early (and entirely hterary) mflu- 
ences ’ Or, as he has expressed the same 
thought in verse. 

Envy the great but do not enter where they 

go 

Gregory’s first volume demonstrated his 
admirable acuteness of ear both for idiom 
and rhythm, his clarity of expression, and 
his hve fancy His later work, however, has 
shown a greater imagmaiive insight and a 
heightened power of vivid expression 
which has given force and mdividuahty to 
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his poetry. His natural gift for the lyric, 
somewhat stifled by the uncertainties of his 
adjustment, is becotrung stronger and 
clearer In his own approachmg maturity 
he mdicates a promise of a general poetical 
maturity 

Horace Gregory was bom m Milwaukee 
m 1898, and was educated at the German- 
Enghsh Academy m that city and at the 
Umversity of Wisconsm He now lectures 
on poetry and criticism at Sarah Lawrence 
College 

The necessity for a poet of this day to 
bear a conscious relationship to the age m 
which he hves has been recognized by 
many other poets besides Gregory. He 
stands alone with Crane, however, m his 
knowledge of America’s past — ^not so much 
of Its pageantry and color but of its spirit- 
ual tradition It is m this way that he makes 
Emerson not only a figure of the past but 
of the present, and gives to American 
writers the much-needed lesson that Amer- 
ica’s future lies behmd as well as ahead 

The Poems of CatullusfNY , 1931) A 
translation 

Ptignm of the Apocalypse, a Critical Study 
of D H Lawrenceifi Y , 1933) 

New Letters in AmertcaQA.Y , 1937). Edi- 
tor 
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He saw her from the bottom of the stairs, 1137 
He sought an earthly leader who could stand, 

1333 

Hear the sledges with the bells — Silver bells' 
397 

Hearts may not bend m course, but toward its 
loves, 1529 

Heav’ns only, m dark hours, can succor send, 

58 

Helen, thy beauty is to me, 389 
Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 1493 
Here is the place, right over the hill, 612 
Here lies, and none to mourn him but the sea, 
1266 

Here stood a lofty church, there is a steeple, 

104 

Here the skeleton leaf, between, 1337 
Here where the wind is always north-northeast, 
H27 

here’s a little mouse) and, 1348 
His triple star led on and on, 870 
Hog Butcher for the World, 1 171 
Honest countryman, cultor virentis agelli, 59 
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How beautiful it was, that one bright day, 581 
How cold are thy baths, Apollo' 586 
‘How, how,’ he said ‘Friend Chang,’ I said, 
1156 

How many dawns, chill from his rippling rest, 

1559 

How naked, how without a wall, 1265 
How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers' 582 

How was I worthy so divine a loss, 671 
Humanity 1 love you, 1345 

1 am an ancient reluctant conscript, 1 176 
I am fevered with the sunset, 981 
1 am not resigned to the shutting away of lovmg 
hearts in the hard ground, 1263 
1 am poor and old and blind, 584 
I am the God Thor, 578 
I am the people — the mob — the crowd — the 
mass, 1174 

I ask thy aid, O potent rum' 105 
I broke the spell that held me long, 333 
I cannot but remember, 1260 
I cannot live with you, 850 
I cannot spare water or wine, 508 
I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 774 
I do not count the hours I spend, 5 1 8 
I don’t know how he came, 1177 
I dreamed I moved among the Elysian fields, 
1264 

I enter, and I see thee m the gloom, 582 
I every day do see that here below, 29 
I felt a funeral in my brain, 852 
I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness 
alone, 341 

I found a paper on her chiffonier, 1 1 3 1 
I found the phrase to every thought, 851 
I had not till today been sure, 1246 
I had over-prepared the event, 1277 
‘I hate my verses, every line, every word,’ 1382 
I have been one acquamted with the night, 

1144 

I hate believed that I prefer to live, 1255 
I have eaten, 1318 
I have looked at them long, 1517 
I have woven shrouds of air, 565 
I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear, 
774 

I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses, 
982 

I hear it was charged against me that I sought 
to destroy institutions, 808 
I heard a voice, that cried, 570 
I heard the trailing garments of the Night, 566 
I hereby swear that to uphold your house, 1257 
I know not what to do, 1291 
I know that he told that I snared his soul, 1 161 
I lack the braver mind, 1252 
I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze, 583 
I like a church, I like a cowl, 505 
I like to see it lap the miles, 852 
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I love the old melodious lays, 606 
I met a man m South Street, tall, 1561 
I must be mad, or very tired, 1312 
I never saw a moor, 851 
I pace the sounding sea-beach and behold, 585 
I saw him oncc before, 598 
I saw m Louisiana a live-oak growing, 808 
I saw the first pear, 1289 
I saw the twinkle of white feet, 654 
I shall forget you presently, my dear, 1260 
I starltd early, took my dog, 849 
I taste a liquor never brewed, 849 
I, too, dislike It there are things that are im- 
portant beyond all this fiddle, 1322 
I walk down the garden paths, 1 306 
I was a boy when I heard three red words, 1178 
I was asking for something specific and perfect 
for my city, 844 
I was born in Illmois, 1147 
I went out on an April morning, 1245 
I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 1160 
I went to turn the grass once after one, 1133 
I wonder about the trees, 1 141 
I wrote some lines once on a time, 598 
If ‘compression is the first grace of style,’ 1324 
If ever two were one, then surely we, 35 
If external action is effete, 1 324 
If I should pass the tomb of Jonah, 1178 
If man, that angel of bright consciousness, 1340 
If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is 
spent, 1497 

If the red slayer thinks he slays, 514 
If you should look for this place after a handful 
of lifetimes, 1380 
If you were coming in the fall, 849 
I’ll tell you how the sun rose, 851 
I’m nobody! Who are you^ 851 
Immortal Love, forever full, 623 
In Byles’s works an oversight, tog 
In Campo Santo is a grave, 1024 
In David’s Psalms an oversight, 108 
In heaven, 1008 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell, 389 
In heaven soaring up I dropt an ear, 6 1 
In many forms we try, 511 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
510 

In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain, 

925 

In our content, before the autumn came, 1256 
In placid hours well pleased we dream, 746 
In secret place where once I stood, 33 
In spite of all the learned have said, 224 
In that November offTehuantepec, 1328 
In the cream gilded cabm of his steam yacht, 
1280 

In the days of steaming swamps and tropic 
ferns, 1165 

In the greenest of our valleys, 358 

In the long, sleepless watches of the mght, 586 

In the mght, 1009 


In the Shenandoah "Valley, one rider grey, 1176 
In this sweet sohtude, the Mountain’s life, 565 
In vain — the trump hath blown, 340 
Into the woods my Master went, 923 
Is It the tinkling of mandolins which disturbs 
you!* 1312 

Is not this April of our brief desire, 1244 

It dropped so low in my regard, 852 

It fell m the ancient periods, 506 

It IS a sultry day, the sun has drunk, 333 

it IS at moments after 1 have dreamed, 1 344 

It IS done' 614 

It is in captivity — , 1314 

It IS likely enough that lions and scorpions, 

1380 

It IS no idle fabulous tale, nor is it feigned news, 
II 

It IS time to be old, 519 
it really must, 1347 
It was a land and northern face, 1558 
It was Einar Tamberskelver, 580 
It was many and many a year ago, 399 
It was three slim does and a tentmed buck in 
the bracken lay, 921 

It’s going to come out all right — do you know> 

1174 

Jesus wept' 1385 

John Brown in Kansas settled, like a steadfast 
Yankee farmer, 856 

Judicious zeal' New England’s Boanerges, 58 
Just as my fingers on these keys, 1327 
Just lost when I was saved' 849 

Lady, three white leopards sat under a jumper- 
tree, 1495 

Last night at black midmght I woke with a cry, 
1154 

Lay me on an anvil, O God, 1175 
Leaves fall, 13 1 1 

Legree’s big house was white and green, 1153 
Let a joy keep you, 1173 
Let her who walks in Paphos, 1293 
Let It be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten, 1245 
Let not our town be large, remembering, 1 147 
Let not young souls be smothered out before, 
1148 

Let such pure hate still underprop, 561 
Let them bury your big eyes, 1262 
Let us go then, you and 1 , 1489 
Let us leave talking of angelic hosts, 1257 
Let us walk in the white snow, 1252 
Like to the mangold I blushing close, 62 
Lilacs, 1307 

Listen a while, the moon is a lovely woman, 
1178 

Listen, children, 1262 
Listen, my children, and you shall hear, 576 
Listless he eyes the palisades, 742 
Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked 
down, 504 
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Lo' Death has reared lumself a throne, 390 
Lol ’tis a gala night, 348 
Long Island' Yes' When first my vision swept, 
975 

Look off, dear Love, across the sallow sands, 
920 

Look out upon the stars, my love, 341 
Lord, can a crumb of earth the earth outweigh, 
60 

Love at the lips was touch, 1143 
Low and mournful be the strain, 516 
Luim in porcelain' 1283 

Make me, O Lord, Thy spmmng-wheel 
complete, 61 

Man looking into the sea, 1323 
Man’s life is like a rose that in the spring, 29 
Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the 
table, 1134 

May all that dread the cruel fiend of night, 106 
May I for my own self song’s truth reckon, 

1273 

Mid-mormng of mid-June Her sudden whim, 
1130 

Miniver Chccvy, child of scorn, n 1 3 
Much madness is divinest sense, 852 
Musa of the sea-blue eyes, 1252 
Music I heard with you was more than music, 

1333 

My books I’d fam cast off, I cannot read, 562 
My fairer body and perterted spirit, 1257 
My father used to say, 1324 
My gen’rous heart disdains, 207 
My heart I cannot still it, 672 
My heart rebels against my generation, nil 
My honoured lord, forgive the unruly tongue, 
1257 

My life closed twice before its close, 848 
My life is like a stroll upon the beach, 561 
My life more civil is and free, 563 
My long two-pointed ladder’s sucking through 
a tree, 1138 

My imnd lets go a thousand things, 854 
My shirt is a token and symbol, 1177 
My soul, be not disturbed, 1254 

‘Neath blue-bell or streamer, 388 
Nevertheless, they all express, 49 
No, I have tempered haste, 1531 
No more the white refulgent streets, 1514 
No more with overflowing light, 1 1 1 3 
No, no' Go from me I have left her lately, 1276 
‘No water so still as the dead fountains of 
Versailles ’ No swan, 1320 
Nor skm nor hide nor fleece, 1293 
Not honey, 1292 

Not with a club the heart is broken, 853 
Now all day long the man who is not dead, 1516 
Now am I Orson to your Valentine, 1255 
Now I have lost you, I must scatter, 1260 
Now let no charitable hope, 1252 


Now moony light, 1530 
Now shall the long homesickness have an end, 
1254 

Now the frosty stars are gone, 854 
Now the rich cherry whose sleek wood, 1530 
Now there happened to be among Phoebus’s 
followers, 656 
Now they are resting, 1318 
Now warm with mmisterial ire, 208 

O Captain' my Captain' our fearful trip is done, 
832 

O Earth-and-Autumn of the Settmg Sun, 1132 
O Friends' with whom my feet have trod, 615 
O God, the cleanest offering, 979 
O Halcyon' O sea-conceivmg bird' 1507 
O joy of creation, 866 

O Light, forsake not thy adoring hills, 1244 
O Light Invisible, we praise Thee' 1500 
O love, how utterly am I bereaved, 1255 
O lovely Light, look on thy ray perverse' 1244 
O, mine is Psyche’s heavy doom reversed, 1256 
O star of morning and oflibertv' 583 
O swiftness of the swallow and strength, 1380 
O Thou to whom the musical white spring, 
1346 

O Trade' O Trade' would thou wert dead, 916 
O wind, rend open the heat, 1288 
O world, thou choosest not the better part' 

IIIO 

Of all the rides since the birth of time, 61 1 
of evident invisibles, 1343 
Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 923 
Of thee the Northman by his beachfcd galley, 
1110 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door, 582 
Often I think of the beautiful town, 574 
Oh Earth-and- Autumn of the Setting Sun, 1132 
Oh, mine is Psyche’s heavy doom reversed, 
1256 

Oh, sleep forever m the Latmian cave, 1264 
Oh' What a thing is man^ Lord, who am P 63 
Old Age, on tiptoe, lays her jewelled hand, 

1112 

Old Eben Flood, climbing alone one night, 

1126 

On the beach at night, 820 
On the taut string He was the night bowed 
somberly its ancient music, 1242 
Once git a smell o’ musk into a draw, 649 
Once it smiled a silent dell, 392 
Once upon a midnight dreary, while I 
pondered, weak and weary, 393 
Once when the snow of the year ivas begmmng 
to fall, 1142 

One hour to madness and joy' O furiousi O 
confine me not' 807 

One night when early winter had begun, 1129 
One who has loved the hills and died, a man, 
1503 

One’s self I sing, a simple separate person, 773 
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Only the chemist can tell, and not always the 
chemist, 1162 

Only the diamond and the diamond’s dust, 

1265 

Our share of night to bear, 850 
Our temp’ral blessings did abound, S3 
Ours not to sleep in shady bowers, 220 
Out of me, unworthy and unknown, 1162 
Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, 815 
Out of the dusk a shadow, 979 
Out of the hills of Habersham, 920 
Out of the mud two strangers came, 1 145 
Out of the tomb, we bring Badroulbadour, 

1325 

Pam has an element of blank, 853 
Performances, assortments, resumes — , 1563 
Picasso, 1344 

Pile the bodies high at Austcrhtz and Water- 
loo, 1176 

Pity me not because the light of day, 1263 
Places among the stars, 1008 
Procne, Philomela, and Itylus, 1513 

Quack' Quack' Quack' 741 

Quite unexpectedly as Vasserot, 1502 

Rambling along the marshes, 566 
Rapidly cruising or lying on the air there is a 
bird, 1320 

Reading in Ovid the sorrowful story of Itys, 
1160 

Red knights, brown bishops, bright queens, 
1276 

Rimbaud and Verlaine, precious pair of poets, 
1340 

Rise, CEdipus, and, if thou canst, unfold, 16 
Romance, who loves to nod and sing, 389 
Room for a soldier' lay him in the clover, 746 
Room' room to turn round m, to breath and be 
free, 868 

Row after row with strict impunity, 1514 

Said the old men to the young men, 1247 
Save us, O save us, cries Abigail to Minerva, 

1574 

Say not of Beauty she is good, 1250 
Say there' P’r’aps, 866 

Science' true daughter of Old Time thou art* 
388 

See, as the carver carves a rose, 1335 

See, they return, ah, see the tentative, 1274 

‘Seedsmen of old Saturn’s land,’ 742 

She fears him, and will always ask, 1125 

She had no saymg dark enough, 1140 

She hes on her left side her flank golden, 1503 

She sang beyond the genius of the sea, 1330 

Shoe the steed with silver, 742 

Simon Danz has come home again, 585 

Since feeling is first, 1349 

Smging my days, 836 


Sister and mother and diviner love, 1327 
Sleep softly eagle forgotten under 
the stone, 1 148 

So fallen' so lost' the light withdrawn, 609 

so much depends, 1314 

So that soldierly legend is still on its journey, 

858 

‘So ’they said, 1310 
Soft hangs the opiate in the brain, 672 
Some say the world will end in fire, 1 142 
Some time now past in the autumnal tide, 35 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

1134 

somewhere 1 have never travelled, gladly 
beyond, 1349 

Somewhere — in desolate wmd-swept space, 

854 

'Speak' speak' thou fearful guest'’ 567 
Stand on the highest pavement of the stair, 

1491 

Stars of the summer night' 569 
Still was the night, serene and bright, 48 
Stone, bronze, stone, steel, stone, oakleaves, 
horses’ heels, 1498 

Stranger, if thou hast learned a truth which 
needs, 332 

Strangers, your eyes are on that valley fixed, 

234 

‘Strike the sails'’ King Olaf said, 579 
Stuff of the moon, 1 173 
Suddenly out of its stale and drowsy lair, the 
lair of slaves, 820 
Suppose I plant you, 1313 
Surgeons must be very careful, 851 
Sweet sounds, oh, Iseautitul music, do not 
cease' 1264 

Take home Thy prodigal child, O Lord of 
Hosts' 1260 

Take this kiss upon the brow' 387 
Tall, sombre, gum, against the morning sky, 
909 

Tell her I love, 1567 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 567 
‘1 1.11 me what you’re doing over here, John 
Gorham,’ 1124 

Thank God my brain is not inclined to cut, 

1026 

Thank Heaven' The crisis, 398 

That afternoon the Postman brought, among, 

1131 

That ‘something far more deeply interfused,’ 
1302 

That such have died enables uS, 853 
That you are fair or wise is vam, 508 
The age is dull and mean Men creep, 610 
The alphabet of, 1316 
The apparition of these faces in the crowd, 

1276 

The Archer IS wake' 1314 

The bay is not blue but sombre yellow, 1382 
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The bear puts both arms around the tree above 
her, 1144 

The blast from Freedom’s Northern hills, upon 
Its Southern way, 606 
The Body, long oppressed, 1259 
The breath of dew and twilight’s grace, 983 
The broad-backed hippopotamus, 1491 
The brotherhood is not by the blood certainly, 
1511 

The bu2z-saw snarled and rattled m the yard, 
1140 

The cannonade fell still All along the fish-hook 
line, 1526 

The cows are bawling in the mountains, 1021 
The dead man spoke to me and begged a 
penny, 1339 
The debt is paid, 519 
The desert murmurs to the sun a strange 
murmur, 1022 

The earth keeps some vibration going, 1160 
The ebb slips from the rock, the sunken, 1379 
The fog comes, 1173 

The glittermg leaves of the rhododendrons, 
1294 

The great Overdog, 1144 

The mcreasing moonlight drifts across my bed, 

854 

The interests of a black man in a cellar, 1558 
The lake mk-black mid slopes of snow, 743 
The last night that she lived, 851 
The little beauty that I was allowed, 1255 
The lords of life, the lords of life, 5 1 1 
The man Flammonde, from God knows where, 
1120 

Tht meek shall disinherit the earth, 1572 
The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year, 336 

The mind has shown itself at times, 1556 
The mountain and the squirrel, 511 
The people along the sand, 1146 
The people will live on, 1179 
The praisers of women m their proud and 
beautiful poems, 1502 
The prosperous and beautiful, 512 
The pure air trembles, O pitiless God, 1378 
The royal feast was done, the King, 978 
The saints behold with courage bold, 52 
The skies they were ashen and sober, 395 
The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 853 
The sky-like limpid eyes, 1279 
The sluggish smoke curls up from some deep 
dell, 562 

The soul selects her own society, 848 

The Sphinx is ol-owsy, 506 

The strong men keep coming on, 1179 

The sun goes down, and with him takes, 517 

The sun had set, 752 

The sun set, but set not his hope, 512 

The sun that brief December day, 616 

The swift red flesh, a winter king, 1559 

The swingmg mill bell changed its rate, 1 146 


The thought beneath so slight a film, 853 
The time of gifts has come again, 625 
The tune will be when we shall be No more, 29 
The times wherein old Pompion was a samt, 56 
The trees in the garden rained flowers, 1010 
The turtle on yon’ withered bough, 224 
‘The voyage crossed, the firmament one star,’ 

1569 

The way a crow, 1142 
The wayfarer, 1009 
The word of the Lord by night, 515 
The year rums to its rest, 1531 
Thee for my recitative, 843 
Their mouths have drunken Death’s eternal 
wine, 984 

Their noonday never knows, 979 
Then were brought nigh a company of civil 
honest men, 51 

There are two ways m life, 1163 

There is a man whom rhapsodies of change, 

1331 

There is a serpent m perfection tarnished, 1252 
There is a silence I carry about with me always, 
1298 

There is a wolf m me fangs pointed, 1175 
There is something about Death, 1162 
There never was a mood of mine, 1245 
There, peaked and gray, three haglets fly, 745 
There was a child went fonh every day, 833 
There was never a sound beside the wood but 
one, 1133 

1 here were none of my blood in this battle, 

1504 

Thereafter I found these Greek Imes under- 
scored, 1131 

‘They called it Annandale — and I was there,’ 
II13 

They say that ‘time assuages,’ 848 
1 hey say there is no hope, 1289 
The> sent him back to her The letter came, 
1144 

They talk of short-lived pleasure — be it so — , 
336 

Things you heard that blessed be, 1246 
Think me not unkind and rude, 513 
This ancient silver bowl of mme, it tells of good 
old times, 599 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream, 978 
This IS Mister Harriman makmg America, 

1505 

This IS our place of meeung, opposite, 603 
this IS the garden colours come and go, 1346 
This IS the hidden place that hiders know, 1525 
This IS the pedigree of degradation, 1022 
This IS the shape of the leaf, and this of the 
flower, 1335 

This IS the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 600 
This saymg good-bye on the edge of the dark, 
1143 

Thou art the star for which all evening waits, 
984 
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Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 336 
Thou, multi-one, whose contours none may 
mark, 1243 

rhou sleepest sound, and I, 979 
Thou wast that all to me, love, 392 
Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 
819 

Thou who wouldst see the lovely and the wild, 
334 

Thou, who wouldst wear the name, 339 
Though ill at ease, a stranger and alone, 106 
Thought IS deeper than all speech, 564 
Thrash away, you’ll hev to rattle, 642 
Through streets where crooked Wicklow flows, 
1568 

Through that window — all else being extinct, 
1336 

Through the soft evening air enwindmg all, 835 
Thus all men’s pleas the Judge with ease, 52 
Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 518 
Till we watch the last low star, 1246 
Time’s a circumference, 1024 
'Tis the middle watch of summer’s night, 225 
To conclude, I announce what comes after me, 
846 

To fight aloud is very brave, 852 
To have known him, to have loved him, 745 
To hear an onole sing, 853 
To him who in the love of Nature holds, 330 
To leap and having leapt touch privity, 1244 
To sing of wars, of captains, and of kings, 33 
To the bob-white’s call, 1317 
To what new fates, my country, far, 981 
Together in this grave lie Benjamin Pantier, 
attorney at law, 1161 
Tom Mooney sits behind a grating, 1 128 
T remblmg I write my dream, and recollect, 

221 

Trundled from, 1314 

Turned from the ‘eau-fort,’ 1281 

Twelve good friends, 1253 

Two roads diverged m a yellow wood, 1139 

Under a wall of bronze, 1302 
Under the stone I saw them flow, 1567 
Unhappy dreamer, who outwinged in flight, 
liio 

Up from the meadows rich with com, 613 
Up from the South at break of day, 749 
Up m the mountains, it’s lonesome all the time, 
1521 

Upon what base was fixed the lath wherein, 60 
Upon your heart, which is the heart of all, 1257 

wade, 1322 

Wall, no' I can’t tell whar he lives, 867 
We act in crises not as one who dons, 1130 
We are old, 1241 

We follow where the Swamp Fox guides, 324 
We too, we too, descending once again, 1503 
Weak-wmged is song, 665 


Weapon shapely, naked, wan, 812 
Webster was much possessed by death, 1492 
Well, as you say, we live for small horizons, 

1333 

Well, Emily Sparks, your prayers were not 
wasted, 1161 

What a moment of strange dymg' Quickly, 

1163 

What are the islands to me, 1290 
What face she put on it, we will not discuss, 
1342 

What great yoked brutes with briskets low, 869 
What, I such praises sing' How can it be? 61 
What is beauty^ ’tis a dream, 743 
What love is this of Thine, that cannot be, 62 
What other name had half expressed the whole, 

1254 

What phantom is this that appears, 587 
What say the Bells of San Bias, 587 
What seas what shores what grey rocks and 
what islands, 1498 

What were the whole void world, if thou wert 
dead, 671 

What without speech we knew and could not 
say, 1341 

Whate’er we leave to God, God does, 559 
When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled mto the 
tombs, 1176 

When Eve had led her lord away, 593 
When foxes eat the last gold grape, 1252 
When I am dead and over me bright April, 

1245 

When I consider Life and its few years, 984 
When I go back to earth, 1245 
When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 821 
When I perceive the sable of your hair, 1256 
When I see birches bend to left and right, 1139 
When, in the gold October dusk, I saw you 
near to setting, 1245 
When legislators keep the law, 596 
When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 827 
When the air of October is sweet and cold as 
the wine of apples, 1164 
When the moon lights up, 1297 
When the world turns completely upside down, 
1251 

When trout swim down Great Ormond Street, 

1335 

Whenever Richard Cory went down town, 

1113 

Where are Elmer, Herman, Bert, Tom and 
Charley, 1159 

Where are we gomg? where are we going, 608 
Where can the heart be hidden m the ground, 
1265 

Where is my boy, my boy — , 1 161 
Where is the nightingale, 1294 
Where long the shadows of the wind had 
rolled, 1127 

Where the slow river, 1290 

Where the wheel of light is turned, 1 5 1 1 
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Where’s Commander All-a-Tanto’ 744 
Whether white or black be best, 40 
Which I wish to remark, 864 
While George went to the house, 1381 
While I recline, 906 

While my hair was still cut straight across my 
forehead, 1275 
Whirl up, sea — , 1290 

White swan of cities, slumbering in thy nest, 
586 

Whither, midst falling dew, 332 
Who are you dusky woman so ancient hardly 
human, 826 

Who learns my lesson complete’ 834 
Who walked between the violet and the violet, 
1496 

Whose woods these are I think I know, 1 143 
Why do you cry out, why do I like to hear you, 

1337 

Why should I keep holiday, 512 
Why so desolate’ 1324 
Wild Carthage held her, Rome, 984 
winked too much and were afraid of snakes, 

1323 

With husky-haughty lips, O sea* 845 
With snow-white veil and garments as of flame, 
583 

With vast amazement we survey, 108, 109 
Withm this tomb a patriot lies, 34 
Woof of the sun, ethereal gauze, 562 


Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 827 
Would I might make sublimmal my flesh, 1255 
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